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C. The name of the first degree or keynote 
of the natural scale of C. It is the same in 
German, the French name being Ut or much 
more rarely Do and the Italian Do. 

The further nomenclature is as follows: 



firgluh 

Fttmh 

('4: 

C slurp. 

L't diise. 

Cx: 

C double sharp. 

Ut double diese. 

C?: 

C flat. 

Ut be mol. 

C99: 

C double flat. 

Ut double be mol. 


Cftman 

Italian 

CS: 

Cb. 

IX> dinis. 

Cx: 

CuU. 

l)o doppio diesis. 

Of: 

Cn. 

l>o l^mollr. 


Cesei. 

l)o doppi., bemollr. 


C is the tonic of the keys of C major and C 
minor, and the note bounding the scales of 
these two keys. In the modal system C is 
the final of the 13th and 14th modes (Ionian 
and Hypoionian), the dominant of mode III 
(Phrygian), of mode V (Lydian), of mode 
Mil (liypomixolydian) and or mode X 
fllypoaeolian) 

I he key of C was used throughout the 
classical period for certain transposing instru- 
nients of the orchestra, such as horns and 
trumpets with, of course, the employment of 
accidentals its they arose; but it is now more 
usual to give key signatures to the parts, a part 
for horns in F when the music is, for example, 
m A major, being written as if in the key of E 
major with a signature of four sharps. 

C CLEF. This Her. which formerly took 
llm form ||^|, but now more commonly 


this |jg, always indicated “ middle C" (c') 

the place of that note on the stave being 
indicated by the placing of the clef to enclose 
the line on which it is to appear. For at one 
time or another this del has been placed 
any line of the stave. All but two posi- 
ttons arc now obsolete, but the soprano C 
clrl is still frequently found in old scores of 
'oral music, where it was used for that voice : 



The two positions still in use are 


those of the alto clef: g=, now us< 

almost exclusively for the viola, and of the tern 

dd : used for the middle notes of tl 

•dlo an.! the upper notes of the ba»oo, 

for Uu I n 35 ,° fC 1 ? ,0 . nally f0f ° ,l,rr ' ns *rument 
iiKlufong double bavs (high notes) and tenc 

Stt aho Notation. C ’’ ^ * 


IRA. One of the earliest of French 
revolutionary songs, first heard, according to 
Castil-Blaze, Fctis and others, on the night 
of 5-6 Oct. 1789, when the Parisians marched 
to Versailles. It is said, though without 
documentary support, that the words were 
suggested to a street singer called Lad re by 
General I .a Fayette, who remembered Frank¬ 
lin's favourite saying at each stage of the 
American insurrection. Special research on 
the subject 1 has proved that the words were 
by Ladre, perhaps the most renowned of 
popular singers of the day. The burden of the 
song was then as follows : 

All! ira. {a ira. ^a ira! 

••e people oil «r |our vans eosse repele 
j W '*•». \a ira! 

Malitrc lo» muliiii, n>ut rcustira. 

At a later |H*riod the burden, though more 
ferocious, was hardly more metrical: 

All! (a ira, ira. ira ! 
aristocrat' a la lautrrur; 

Ah ! \a ira. <a ira. sa ira ! 

l-ot aristocrat* on le» peodra. 

Other versions exist. 

The tune — the length and compass of 
which show that it was not composed for i he 
song - is that of a then new conltrdamt, ' |.c 
Carillon national the production of Hecourr, 
a violinist belonging to the orchestra of the 
I heat re des Bcaujolais, who comiKisrd the 
dances: 




AlUpto 

il o 


f“R rr= 
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CABA 


CABANILLES 


A copy of this contredanse (for 2 violins) in 
the library of the Paris Conservatoire seems to 
have been published after 1 Apr. 1790. 

c. c., rev. m. l. p. 

The tunc quickly became popular in 
England, and many copies are found in sheet 
music and in collections of airs. One sheet, 
published by A. Bland, gives it with the French 
words as: ‘ Ah Qa Ira dictum populaire ou 
carrillon national chante & Paris & la Federa¬ 
tion dc 14 juillet 1790 ’. This and other copies 
have a strain following on and additional to 
the one printed above. The melody was 
employed in an opera entitled ‘The Picture of 
Paris arranged by Shield and produced at 
Covent Garden on 20 Dec. 1790. It was 
adopted (1793) as the quickstep of the 14th 
Regiment (now West Yorkshire Regiment), 
and we know from Thompson's book of 
marches of 1794 that it was commonly current 
in the army by that year. For many years 
afterwards, under the name ' The Downfall of 
Paris’ or 'The Fall of Paris', it was used for a 
pianoforte piece with many variations. 

f. K., adds. 

CABA, Eduardo (b . Potosi, 13 Oct. 

1890). 

Bolivian composer. He studied first in 
Bolivia and then in Buenos Aires with Melgar 
and Bocro Then the Bolivian government 
sent him to Spain, in 1927, where he studied 
with Turina and Perez Casas. On his return 
to South America he lived in Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo for a time until, in 1942, he was 
appointed director of the Conscrvatorio 
Nacional de Musica y Declamacibn of La 
Paz. Among his works are a ballet, 
‘ Kallana ’; a symphonic poem, ' Potosi ’, in 
four parts; ' El poema del charango * for 
pianoforte and orchestra; and numerous 
instrumental pieces, songs, etc. All Caba's 
compositions have a conscious Bolivian-Indian 
flavour. n. f. 

CABALETTA (Cabbaletta, Cavaletta) 
(Ital., from caoatinetta, dim. of cavatina). A 
short, quick movement forming the final 
section of an aria or other vocal piece designed 
in several consecutive parts, usually increasing 
in speed, fashionable in 19th-century Italian 
and Italianate opera. Violetta’s “ Sempre 
libera degg' io ” at the end of “ Ah, fors' * 
lui ” C Traviata ’, Act I), is the most famous 
example. w. h. c., adds. 

CABANILLAS (Cavanillas), Jos* (b. ?: 

A. Urgell, 1725). 

«i S ? a ?j h ( Ca,alan ) organist and composer. 
He held an appointment at the cathedral of 
Urgell, in the Pyrenees, from 1670 until his 
death. He was a prolific composer for the 
organ. Works by him exist in the Biblioteca 
de la Diputacid at Barcelona; a Toccata has 
been reprinted by Mitjana (‘ La Musique en 
Espagnc’, p. 209, ff.). , B T 


CABANILLES, Juan (Joan) (b. AlgemesI 
[Valencia], 4 Sept. 1644; d. Valencia, 29 
Apr. 1712). 

Spanish organist and composer. At the age 
of twenty-one he was appointed organist to 
the metropolitan cathedral at Valencia in 
succession of his teacher Jeronimo de la Torre. 
He held this post until his death, and on 22 
Sept. 1668 he was ordained priest. Apart 
from giving some concerts in France, where 
his work was well known and appreciated, he 
does not seem to have travelled abroad. 

Cabanilles is considered the most illustrious 
genius of the Spanish organ school of the 
second half of the 17th century. The best 
Spanish organists of that time and of the early 
18th century were formed either directly or 
indirectly in his school. Jos£ Elias was among 
the best of his pupils. Only one-third of his 
compositions for the organ has been preserved 
in manuscript, also some villandcos of a religious 
character. The works which have so far 
become known consist of some 120 tientos, a 
series of tocatas , pasacallts and gallardas, together 
with hundreds of versos (variations on Gre¬ 
gorian psalm tones) in fugal style. Kastner (see 
Bibl. below) shows reasons why the Iberian 
organists preferred the ricercar type of the tiento 
to the fugue and thematic to harmonic work¬ 
manship. Cabanilles must be regarded as one 
of those who paved the way for the sonata and 
as one of the greatest organists in Europe be¬ 
fore J. S. Bach ; but his work recalls rather the 
personality and the talent of Buxtehude. 

In his compositions Cabanilles aimed at 
continuing the Spanish tradition of attaining 
to the highest artistic expression with a 
minimum of technical application, and it is 
due to this Hispanic tradition that his music, 
written in the second half of the 17th century, 
frequently appears to date from fifty years 
earlier; but in other cases he is in advance of 
his time, as in some of the tientos de falsas, where 
he uses dissonances which rarely occur in the 
music of the other great European composers 
of his time. It must also be borne in mind that 
the Spanish organ of that period had not 
acquired the pedal keyboard and was still 
restricted to the rudimentary bass of one dia¬ 
tonic octave, just as in the 16th century. For 
this reason parts for pedals very rarely occur 
in his works, and when they do he uses only 
sustained notes of the diatonic scale. 

A complete edition of Cabanillcs’s works, 
edited by Higini Angles, is in process of pub¬ 
lication. Three volumes have so far appeared, 
all at Barcelona: I 25 tientos (1927); II 
Tocatas, pasacallts, gallardas, pastos, xdcara, etc. 
(« 935 ) ; in 25 tientos (1936). h. A. (ii). 
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Bonnet, Joseph, * Historical Organ Recitals *, IV : 
•Old Spanish Masters’ (New York, 194°)- Con¬ 
taining 3 lirnlot. 

Els lava, H .. 1 Museo orginico espanol * (Madrid, n.d.). 
Kast.ner, Santiago, ‘ Contribution al estudio de la 
mOsica espanola y porluguesa ’ l Lisbon, 1941). 
Mitjasa, R ., 1 La Musique en Eapagne ’, in Lavignac's 
• Encyclopedic inusicale * (Paris, 1913 *• ** 1 -h 
Plorell, Felipe, ' Antologia de organistas clasicos 
espafioles', I (Madrid, 1908). 

• Catalech de la Bibliolcca Musical de la DipuUtid 

de Barcelona’, II (Barcelona, 1909). Containing 
several litnloi and itisot. 

* El organisu litu'gko espaAol ’ (Barcelona, 1905). 

CABBILLIAU. See Cabilliau. 

CABEL (properly Cabu) (bom Dreulette), 
Marie (Jos*phe) (6. Liege, 31 Jan. 1827; 
d. Maisons Laffittc, 23 May 1885). 

Belgian soprano singer. She was (aught 
singing by her husband and later at the Paris 
Conservatoire, 1848-49. In the latter year she 
made her dtbut at the ()|>lra-Comiquc, with 
little elled, in two of Hallvy's operas, ' Val 
d’Andorrc ’ and 4 Lcs Mousquctaircs de la 
reinc After singing in Brussels for three 
years, with great success, and at Lyons anti 
Strasbourg, she ap|M*ared at the Theatre- 
Lyriquc in Paris on 6 Oct. 1853, as Toinon, 
on the production of* l.e Bijou perdu ’ (Adam). 
She also appeared in new operas, ti*. * I~» 
Promise ’ (Clapisson), 16 Mar. 1854, and 
'Jaguarita I’Indieiuie ’ (llalevy), 14 May 
1855. In 1854 she visited England with the 
l.yriquecompany. She made her first lamdon 
appearance on 7 June in 4 la- Bijou perdu', and 
had a great success in the * Promise *, Doni¬ 
zetti’s 4 Filler du regiment ' and Auhcr's 
4 Sirene On 23 Feb. 1836 she reap|M*ared 
at the Opera-Comiqiie as the heroine on the 
production of 4 Manon Lcscaut ’ (Auber), lx*- 
cainc a great favourite there and was the 
original Dinorah (Meyerbeer) in 1839. From 
1801 to 1863 shir was again at the l.yrique, and 
from 18O4 to 1870 at the Opcra-Comiquc, 
where she was the original Philine in Ambroisc 
Thomas’s 4 Mignon ’ and Helene in Aubcr's 
4 Lc Premier Jour de lionhcur '. I11 1871 she 
sang at concerts in London and in 1872 at the 
Opera Comiqur, London, in light French 
opera. She played in the Frcnc h provinces 
until 1877, but in 1878 was struck with 
paralysis, from which she never wholly re¬ 
covered. Her voice was not large, but 
sympathetic and or extraordinary flexibility, 
and she was a very clever actress. 

Her brother was Edmond (Antoine Auguste) 
Drculette {b. Namur, 18 Nov. 1832 : d. Brussels, 
•888), a tenor who sang in Paris at the Opera- 
Comique and the Theatre-Lyriquc and took 
the part ol 1 lylas in 4 Lcs Troycns a Carthage', 
according to Berlioz's Memoirs. a. c. 

CABF.LIAU (Cabeliamo). See Cabilliau. 

Cabell, James Branch. Taylor J. D.. * Jur*«. 
sympli. poem). 

CABEZ6N (Cabe^on), Spanish family of 
musicians. 

(1) Antonio de Cabezbn (b. Castrillo dc 


Matajudios nr. Burgos, 30 Mar. 1500; d. 
Madrid, 26 Mar. 1566), organist, clavichordist 
and composer. He became blind when still a 
young child. About 1521 he went to Palencia, 
where he probably studied with Garcia fie 
Bae/a, the cathedral organist. In 1526 he was 
appointed organist and clavichordist to the 
Empress Isabel, consort of Charles V. At 
that time the Spanish court frequently resided 
at Valladolid, where Cabczon met his col¬ 
league Tomas dc Santa Maria, with whom lie 
was to exchange so many ideas about composi¬ 
tion and the technique of keyboard instru¬ 
ments. It was also in this town that Cabczon 
lirst met the vihuelist Luis de Narvaez and 
many other important Spanish musicians. 
Probably he also made the acquaintance there 
of the great Spanish mystic Fr. Luis dc 
Granada through Santa Maria. About 1538 
he married Luisa Nunez of Avila, who came 
of a distinguished family of that town, where 
Caltc/on also resided. The XutVz family had 
a house in the same parish to which the families 
of St. Teresa and Tomas Luis de Victoria 
U-longed and where Cabe/bn too acquired a 
house. It is more than probable that the blind 
organist mixed with the Ahuinadas and per¬ 
sonally met St. Teresa. (!alxv.6n'scontact with 
some ol the great Spanish mystics of his time 
and the religious demands of the Spanish court 
help to explain the lofty style of his music. 

After the death ol the empress in 1539 
Cabezbn alternately served Prince Philip and 
his sisters until, in Jan. 1548, Philip appointed 
him exclusively to his service. From Oct. 1548 
until July 1551 Cabc/bn as well ax the Spanish 
royal chapel accompanied Prince Philip on 
his journey through Italy, Germany and the 
Netherlands. The second journey, on which 
he accompanied Philip to England, and to the 
Netherlands again, began in July 1554. He 
returned to Spain early in 1556. 

About 1360 Cabe/bn moved his household 
from Avila to Madrid, where he remained 
until his death. He travelled a great deal in 
Spain, accompanying royalties. Thanks to 
his life at court and his travelling, lie not only 
met most of the ini|>ortant Spanish musicians 
of his time, but also many a great foreign 
master. It should not be overlooked that the 
Spanish chapel of the Empress Isabel and later 
of Philip II several times met the Flemish 
chapel of Charles V, which naturally produced 
musical interchange. 

As research concerning Spanish instru¬ 
mental music in recent years has shown, it 
looks back on a long tradition that was in 
many respects autochthonous—a very im¬ 
portant point lor a proper judgment of the 
merits of Cabezbn as one of the outstand¬ 
ing 16th-century composers of key board music. 
His innovations arc not due to his contacts 
with foreign composers, because, as is shown 
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by works composed long before his travels, 
he was already an accomplished composer and 
organist many years before he left Spain for 
the first time. As early as 1539 Cristobal de 
Villalon wrote about Cabezon, saying that 
more cannot be expressed in art than is done 
by him, since he had achieved perfection in 
composition. Cabezon's influence on foreign 
schools has lately been traced by several 
musicologists, and he must be considered one 
of the chief mentors who helped to develop 
the musical forms as well as the technique of 
keyboard music. The great technical skill of 
the Spanish organ school of the 16th century, 
however, docs not exclude the possibility that, 
like almost all other schools of that time, it 
may have undergone the aesthetic influence 
of Josquin dcs Pr«b. 

The first to publish works by Antonio de 
Cabezbn was Luis Venegas de Henestrosa, 
who included a scries in his * Libro de cifra 
nueva ’ (AlcalA de Henares, 1557), which 
H. Angles republished in his * La musica en 
la corte de Carlos V ’ (Barcelona, 1944). 
Although Venegas only puls the name of 
“ Antonio ” to these works, without mention¬ 
ing Cabczbn, there can be no doubt that they 
arc by him, as several of them can be found 
in MS Mus. No. 24a, a 16th-century collection 
of music for keyboard instruments now belong¬ 
ing to the Coimbra University Library, where 
these compositions arc stated as being by 
Antonio de Cabezon el ciego. Besides the two 
collections mentioned, a great part of Antonio's 
compositions were published in 1578 by his 
son Hernando, whose book is entitled: 

Obnu dc mutica para Iccla arpa vihucla, d* Antonio 
de Cabezon, musico de la samara y capilla del Rey Don 
Philippe nucstro SeAor. Recopiladat y pueitai en cifra 
nor Hernando de Cabccon tu hi jo. . . . Imprruat en 
Madrid .. . Francisco Sanchez, afto de M.D.LXXVIII. 

Besides containing many liturgical pieces and 
glosses on sacred and secular compositions by 
several Flemish masters, it includes some ex¬ 
tremely fine sets of variations based on Spanish 
songs. The instrumental style displayed by 
Cabezdn is surprisingly rich and very advanced 
for his time. His style is noble and concen¬ 
trated throughout, always achieving a very 
great intensity of expression. As his works 
were intended also for the vihutla and the 
harp — he was in touch with the best vihue- 
lists and harpists of his day — he much en¬ 
riched the literature for both these instruments. 
One very short sacred composition for 5 voices 
by Antonio dc Cabezon exists in the * Cancio- 
nero musical dc la Casa de Mcdinaccli ’ and 
has been edited in the second volume of this 
‘ Cancioncro ’ by Miguel Qucrol GavaldA. 1 
Most of Antonio's compositions included in 
Hernando’s book have been published by 
Pedrcll in his * Hispaniae schola musica 


1 Like tbe Vcnegaj dc Henestrosa book, 
by itic Instituio hipaiiol dc Musicologia. 


sacra which does not always respect the 
originals. Hernando’s collection too will 
shortly be republished in its entirety.* 

Bibl. — Kastker, Santiago, * Antonio de Cabez6n ’ 
(Barcelona, 1952). 

(2) Juan de Cabezon (b . Castrillo dc 
Matajudios nr. Burgos, ?; d. Madrid, 18 May 
•566). composer, brother of the preceding. 
He entered the chapel of Philip II as organist 
on 15 July 1546. Like Antonio he accom¬ 
panied the prince and later king on all his 
journeys through Europe and lived some time 
with the Spanish king in Brussels. His nephew 
Hernando's edition of Antonio’s ‘ Obras ’ in¬ 
cludes one composition as being by Juan, but 
the style of the following piece seems to 
indicate that this is also by him. To judge 
by these compositions, Juan too was a musician 
of outstanding gifts. 

( 3 ) Agustin de Cabez6n (b . Avila, ?; 
d. ?), composer, nephew of the preceding, 
son of (1). He was probably older than his 
brother Hernando (4). In 1547 he entered 
the royal chapel as a choir-boy, and later he 
also took part in the journey to England and 
the Netherlands. He died before 1564. No 
works of his arc known. 

( 4 ) Hernando de Cabez6n (b. Madrid, 

(bapt. 7 Sept.] 1541 ; d. Valladolid, 1 Oct. 
1602), keyboard player and composer, brother 
of the preceding. He succeeded his father 
(1) in his post, which he took over on 10 
June 1566. Hernando was a worthy suc¬ 
cessor of his great father and one of the 
favourite musicians of Philip II of Spain. 
He accompanied the king on many of his 
journeys through Spain and also went to 
Portugal in 1581-82 to join his sovereign. In 
his book Hernando includes several composi¬ 
tions of his own which show him to be a great 
composer cultivating the same balanced in¬ 
strumental style as his father’s. The notation 
of the printed works uses throughout the 
Spanish cipher tablature for the organ, also 
used in the editions of Venegas de Henestrosa, 
Correa de Arauxo and several manuscripts of 
old Hispanic keyboard music. After the death 
of Philip II, Hernando dc Cabezon served 
Philip III until his death. s. K. 

CABILLIAU (Cabillau, CabbiUai, Cabe- 
liau, Cabcliamo). A Flemish musicians’ 
name appearing on various publications prob¬ 
ably attributable to two different 16th-century 
composers: Georges Cabillau {b. Oudcnardc, 

?; d. ?); and Peter Cabeliamo ( b . ? ; d. ?), 
known to have been at Amsterdam. Nothing is 
known of their lives, but according to van dcr 
Stracten a singer in the chapel of Margaret of 
Austria, regent of the Netherlands, named 
Joachim dc Tollcnaere, was called Cabillau, 
and the same authority says that this musician 
was m the chapel of Charles V in 1528. 

' Ibid. 


CABINET PIANOFORTE 


CACCINI (Francesca) 


Motels under this name appear in Susato’s 
‘ Liber nonus Ecclesiasticarum * (1554), chan¬ 
sons in Phal&se’s 5th book of 4-part chansons 
(1555) and VVaelrant’s ‘Jardin musical’ 
( 1 556 ) 5 a chanson for 4 voices, ‘ En esperant 
de parvenir was scored by Coussemaker {see 
Bibl.). e. b. 

Bum.. — CoencMAKci*. C. F.. H. or. ‘Notice sur la 
collection musicale de Cambrai * (1843!. 

CABINET PIANOFORTE. See Piano¬ 
forte. 

Cable, George Waohingtoo. Stt Delius (' Koanga *, 
opera). Gilbert (H., * Dance in Place Congoballet). 
Koanga (Delius, opera). 

CABO, Francisco (b. Nijara, Valencia, 
176O; d. NVtjara, 21 Nov. 1832). 

Spanish organist and composer. After 
being organist at the parish church of Santa 
Catarina at Valencia and the cathedral at 
Orihucla, lie was in 1810 appointed cantor of 
the cathedral choir at Valencia. In 1816 he 
Ijccame senior organist there and in 1830 suc¬ 
ceeded Andrevi as maestro de eapilla. 

Cabo was among the best coni|>oscrs of the 
Valencian school and a worthy follower of 
Comes. His compositions, whether for un¬ 
accompanied voices, or for voices and organ or 
orchestra, exhibit an unusual degree of ele¬ 
gance and spontaneity. A list is given by 
Alcahali, * Diccionario hiogr.tiico de musicos 
valencianoi’ (Valencia, 1903). j. u. t. 

CABRE'ITE. See Bagpipe (France). 

CACCIA (Ital.-hunt, chase). An Italian 
form of 14 th-century poetry and, in music, a 
light forerunner of the madrigal. The words 
dealt with hunting, cither realistically or 
metaphorically (i.r. the pursuit of love), as a 
similar species of song, the peseta, dealt with 
angling. The music was in the form of a canon 
for two treble voices (chasing each other), 
usually with an independent tenor part in 
longer notes below. There is little doubt that 
the English word 44 Catch ”, for similar canons 
ol the 17th and t8lh centuries derives from 
(aeeia - e. n. 

U"" PourircnihCeHiurv Italian Gaccie \ ed. by 
■bonus \\. Marrocro (Cambridgr, Mm, 

Sit alio Madrigal (Italy). 

CACCINI, Francesca {b. Florence, 18 

Sept. 1588; d. ?). 

halian singer and composer, daughter of 
laiulio Caccim. She was a pupil of her father 
.HKl appeared as a singer at Florence court 
I estiva ics at an early age. According to a 
letter from Monteverdi (28 Dec. 1610) 
Grechina — as she was usually called — also 
played the lute, guitar and harpsichord. She 
accompanied her father 01. his visit to France 
in 1604 together with her sister Scttimia (who 
later became the wife of A. Ghivizzani). The 
visit lasted until the following year, and Fran- 
cesca won the special favour of the queen, 
Maria de Medici. Alter her return Francesca 


married the composer Giovanni Battista Si- 
gnorini (before 1612); they had two daughters 
who also sang at court when still in their 
childhood. She died, probably at Florence, 
some lime after 162G. 

Works by Francesca Caccini which remained 
unpublished arc the sacred opera ( azione 
sacra) ‘II martirio di Sant’ Agata ’, and the 
ballets ‘II hallo dclle ziganc ’ (1614) and 
4 Rinaldo innamorato’ (1616). In the ‘ Ballo 
dclle zingarc’ (Florence, 24 Feb. 1G15) • 
she herself appeared in the part of one of 
the gypsies. In 1618 her * Primo libro dclle 
musichc a una c due voci ’ was printed 
at Florence (containing sacred ami secular 
songs, also some motets). 1 The next year she 
wrote music for the younger Michelangelo’s 
comedy * La fiera ’ (performed on 11 Feb. 
1619) and three years later she collaborated 
with Giovanni Battista da Gagliano in 
‘II martirio di Sant’ Agata’ (10 Feb. ififa); 
the librettist, Jacopo Gicognini, mentions 
Francesca's share in the preface to the 
libretto, concluding with the words .. donna 
eminrntc c singolarc ormai del modo per 
talc b conotciuta c ammirata ". 

Francesca's last and most ambitious work, 
the opera-ballet 4 La libera/ionc di Ruggiero 
dall’ isola d’ Alcina ’, places her among the 
number of the very earliest opera composers 
ami gives her the distinction of being the first 
woman to try her band at the new species. 
Ihc libretto is by Ferdinando Saracinelli. 
The short opera was produced at the Villa 
I’oggio Imperiale, near Florence, on 2 Feb. 
'625, in honour of the visit of the Polish Prince 
Wladislaw Sigisinund to the Tuscan court, 
and published in the same year*; it is in 
many ways an interesting and remarkable 
achievement, showing the strong influence of 
Giuho Caccini's and Monteverdi’s music. As 
well as being the first ojxra composed by a 
woman, it is one of the first to take a subject, 
no longer from antiquity, but from Ariosto’s 
romantic epic; though in the domain of the 
decorative choreographic and choral opera it 
cannot compare, needless to say, with Monte¬ 
verdi s works or with those of the contemporary 
Roman operatic composers. A few other 
single airs by her are printed in contemporary 
collections (such as Fabio Costantini’s 4 Gliir- 
landetta amorosa’, Orvicio, 1621). The can¬ 
tata 4 Rinaldo innamorato ’ was in Iiaini’s 
collection and passed after his death to the 
library of the Congrcgazione della Minerva, 
Romc ‘ a. l., adds. 

JuSZZ.fv** l, !’ fC,l ° >»V Saracinelli), 

» 4 (Jul “ n ** B.M.; the music 

-\ 9 nl . y . 0 * c 5 «*'•*' was published, not txxo 

at slated in several books of reference. 

of 1 VmilT* r' < ’u • Nor,, '- ,n, P | °"- Mass. do,',), as No. 7 
SdbeiT ‘ C °" C * C Mumc rd. by Doris 
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CACCINI, Giulio 1 ( b . Rome, c. 1545; d. 
Florence, [buried 10] Dec. 1618). 

Italian singer and composer, father of 
the preceding. He was a pupil of Scipione 
de’ Vecchi, called delle Palle (or della Palla), 
in Rome and entered the service of the Me¬ 
dici court at Florence in 1564, as “ musico ” 
(chiefly as a singer, but occasionally he was 
employed as instrumentalist and as musical 
director). Apart from a. visit to Rome in 
1592 and a journey to Paris from Sept. 1604 
to the spring of 1605, undertaken by command 
of the Queen of France, Maria de' Medici, he 
stayed at Florence all his life, often accom¬ 
panying the court to their annual sojourns at 
Pisa and Leghorn. 

In a document dated 28 June 1565, in the 
Gonzaga Archives at Mantua, Caccini is re¬ 
ferred to as “ Giulio Romano, better known 
under the name of Caccini ”, which indicates 
that he was already establishing himself as a 
singer. Me is first mentioned in the Florence 
chronicles in 1579, as joint composer (with 
Pietro Strozzi, Alessandro Striggio and 
Claudio Merulo) of Rinuccini's ‘ Maschere 
d’ Amazzoni ’, performed at the wedding of 
the Grand Duke Francesco de’ Medici with 
Bianca Capcllo. He also sang in one of the 
intermezzi, already as a “ canto famoso", 
Ten years later, in 1589, he played the harp 
and conducted the music of intermezzi at 
another Medici wedding, that of the Grand 
Duke Fcrdinando with Christina of Lorraine. 
By that time Caccini belonged, as a prominent 
member, to the circle of poets and musicians who 
gathered at the palace of Giovanni de’ Bardi, 
Count of Vemio, to speculate on the nature 
of the lost music of the Greeks. Caccini was 
not the “inventor” of monody — a claim 
sometimes put forward by his pupils and ad¬ 
mirers — but it was he who, following the lead 
of Vincenzo Galilei, gave increased importance 
to music for a single voice. It appears from 
a passage in Bardi's 4 Discorso mandato . . . 
n Giulio Caccini . . .* ( c . 1580?) that it was 
Bardi who first encouraged Caccini to com¬ 
pose in this new manner. The recitatives he 
composed and sang to the accompaniment of 
the chitarronc amid the enthusiastic applause of 
the musical assemblies meeting at the houses of 

1 Usually called Giulio Romano in contemporary 
sources. 


Bardi, and later of Jacopo Corsi, were a novelty 
of immense significance. From small begin¬ 
nings he proceeded to detached scenes written 
by Bardi, and thence to higher flights. When 
the opera 4 Euridice ’, written by Rinuccini and 
set to music by Peri, was performed at Florence 
in 1600, Caccini succeeded in getting certain 
numbers of his own composition included in it 
(as appears from the preface to Peri’s score, 
1601); Caccini even set the whole of Rinuc¬ 
cini's libretto afresh, but though he succeeded 
in seeing his own score in print a few weeks 
before Peri’s (probably in Jan. 1601), there 
was no performance of it until nearly two years 
later (Palazzo Pitti, 5 Dec. 1602), and it re¬ 
mained an isolated one. There is much 
evidence of a close rivalry between Peri and 
Caccini, the two earliest composers of the new 
species of opera, and of strong jealousy on 
Caccini’s part. When Corsi succeeded Count 
Bardi as the social leader of the “new music” 
at Florence — after Bardi’s appointment as 
maestro di camera to Pope Clement VIII in 
Rome in 1592 —Peri became the favourite 
composer and Caccini saw himself degraded 
to second place. Besides 4 F.uridice ’ he also 
reset, after Peri, Rinuccini’s 4 Dafnc * (the 
very first opera libretto, of 1597) —which 
apparently was never performed and is lost. 
His claims for this music, announced several 
years later in the preface to his 4 Nuovc 
musiche e nuova manicra di scrivcrlc ’, may 
well have been designed to bolster up a fading 
reputation at the Florentine court, and must 
be treated with great reserve. 

The first work of Caccini’s which actually 
appeared on the stage (at the Palazzo Vccchio, 
on 9 Oct. 1600, three days after Peri’s 4 F.uri¬ 
dice ’) was 4 II rapimento di Ccfalo ’, to a 
libretto by Gabriello Chiabrcra, and this was 
not wholly his, but written in collaboration 
with Stcfano Venturi del Nibbio, Luca Bati 
and Pietro Strozzi. Caccini’s share included 
3 airs and 2 choruses, which were published 
in his 4 Lc nuovc musiche ’ (Florence, 1602 : 
dedication dated 1 Feb. 1601, i.e. old style*), 
which also contains ten separate airs and 
twelve madrigals, together with three frag¬ 
ments used as illustrations in the preface. 
This is one of the most important publications 
of its time and stands at the head of a long 
series of editions of chamber monodies, many 
of them influenced by Caccini’s methods. 
Some of the airs arc strophic variations, 
a device not developed by other composers 
until some years later; the madrigals, all 


' Reprinted Venice, 160a (1607 according to the 
colophon, which is presumably the correct date); 
Venice. 1608 (the am only — a fact which argues greater 
popularity for them than for the madrigals); Venice, 
ibis; facsimile of the first edition. Rome. 1930. edited 
by Francesco Mantica with a note by G. fiarini, and 
Rome. 1934. with an introduction by F. Vaticlli; cd. 
. P f n . 1 e ! 10 .'. n .'.?* ccolu Naiionale delle Musiche 
Italiane , Vol*. X-XI 1 I (Milan. 1919). 
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through-composed, arc the principal vehicle 
for Caccini’s new technique for the emotional 
underlining of the texts, mainly through the 
use of 14 affective ” embellishments, called 
gorge. This new technique and many other 
points besides arc dealt with in the preface, 
one of the most illuminating treatises of the 
time and one of the most important in the 
history of singing. 1 

Caccini later published two other collec¬ 
tions of vocal music. The ‘ Fuggilotio musi- 
cale . . . inadrigali, sonetti, arie, canzoni 
& schcrzi, per cantarc nel chitarrone, clavi¬ 
cembalo o altro instrument ’ went into a 
second edition at Venice in 1613, but the 
date of original publication is unknown. 'I bis 
work — the title means “ pastime " — con¬ 
tains, besides iG monodies, 13 songs for two 
voices in its second part. The 4 Xuovc 
musiclic e nuova manicra di scrivcrlc ’ 
(Florence, 1614*), which also has an im¬ 
portant preface, continues in the main the 
characteristics of the * Nuovc inusichc ’; it 
contains 29 airs and madrigals for solo voice.* 
One of the airs and another new one were 
published in Antonio Brunclli's 4 Schcrzi, 
arie, canzonette e inadrigali ’ (Venice, 1614), 
and KoImti Dowland included in ‘A Nfusicall 
Banquet ’ (London, 1G10) two song\ from the 
‘ Nuovc music he ’ of 1602, one being the cede- 
Grated * Amarilli mia be I la *. Several of 
Caccini s songs, some never published, are to 
be found in manuscripts at, inter alia, Brussels, 
llorence and Tenbury. The most interesting 
feature of these collections is that several 
.songs, notably those in Brussels (Conservatoire 
MS 704) and Tenbury (MSS 1018-19), a ' 
well as those in 4 A Musical I Banquet \ are 
provided with written-out accompaniments of 
contemporary or slightly later date, the most 
.striking feature of which is their great simpli¬ 
city. Caccini was, of course, one of the lirst 
com|>oscrs to use the bawo ronlmuo, and when 
he figures his bass-line he does so very fully, 
often using compound figuring. Wc know 
almost nothing of the fruits of the thirty years* 
study of counterpoint which Caccini mentions 
in the preface to the ‘Nuovc musiche ’, 
although a group of fifty-five 3-part nllanelle 
m I regian’s anthology (B.M., MS Egerton 
3W>5) are possibly his work * He is repre¬ 
sented by at least one song in all modem 
anthologies covering the history of music; of 
more recent publications 4 U Flora *, edited 
by Knud Jcppcsen (Copenhagen, 1949), is 


• , -. n « l ' s ‘ ?"•*» ,n O. Strunk's, * Source Re 

** '" Mu «« (lamdon, 19 »a). pp. 377 

«ovethe, wilh the preface ... * F.uridieepp. 370 IL 

* v- P " r ° f |' ? l ; m ; Ur ‘" ,e - < * ui,c from 1 

.Nuove miiuche of 1602 . 

I 1 ,"Tt’ V* ,%%0 “W ««lv «f Ihe fora 
c ,,f r, of v ": c '*** known 10 e»m. 

. f **• h«noticl«! an.I I liur.iou Dari. * Trrsia 
(M. 4 I... V..I, XXXII, Jul, 


particularly rich in songs from his publications 
of 1602 and 1614. 

Caccini had ceased writing for the stage 
after 1600, for lack of opportunity to have his 
works produced (as court festivals on a large 
scale did not recur at Florence until many 
years later), but also no doubt because he 
recognized the dramatic superiority of the 
younger generation of opera composers, 
especially Peri, who was later to write a good 
deal of stage music at Florence, Monteverdi 
and Gagliano. His influence on the develop¬ 
ment of aria and recitative, through his pub¬ 
lished collections, nevertheless remained con¬ 
siderable, and has liccn, after a long period 
of semi-oblivion, strongly emphasized in recent 
times. 

In his own country and in Paris he achieved 
great renown as a singer, and his reputation 
as a composer, though perhaps overshadowed 
by Peri’s and Gagliano 4 * at Florence during 
his lifetime, lasted longer into the 17th century 
in several F.uropcan countries than that of 
almost any of his Italian contemporaries. 
Pietro Della Valle’s lark of enthusiasm is cer¬ 
tainly exceptional; Kmr (hivrard’s remarks * 
give an idea of hi> repute at a late date. Much 
of hi* fame was due to one song, "Amarilli mia 
India ’, evidence of whose popularity is con¬ 
tinually found in publications and manuscripts 
a> far afield as England, Germany and 
Holland. And after all, Caccini’s 4 l.uridice *, 
if not the fir%t opera, was the lirst to come oil' 
a printing-press; and even if. unlike lYri’s 
setting, it has never so far been thought worth 
reviving, it will retain its historical import¬ 
ance* A . !.. & N. F. (ii). 
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Solerti, A., ‘ Musica, ballo e drammalica alia corte 
medicca dal 1600 al 1637 ’ (Florence, 1905), boisim. 
1 Un viaEKio in Francia di Giulio Caccini nel 1&04-5* 
(Riv. Mus. It., X, 1903, pp. 707 ff.). 

SONNECK, O. G., “• Dafnc" the First Opera* (S.I.M.G.. 
XV, 1913, pp, 102-10). 

Str also Accompaniment. Ballet de Cour. Gagliano 
(G. B>, collab. in oratorio). Ghivizzani (son-in-law). 
Monody. Opera, pp. 196-98. Song, p. 926 (mm. ex.). 
Venturi del Nibbio (collab. in Rapimento di Cefalo *). 

CACHUCHA (Sp.). An Andalusian dance, 
introduced to the theatre by Fanny Elssler in 
the ballet of ‘ Le Diable boiteux ’ (1836), the 
music of which is in 3-4 time and closely 
resembles the Bolero. The dance tune was 
originally sung with a guitar accompaniment. 


CADE, William (b . Adelaide, 30 June 
1883). 

Australian violinist and conductor. He 
studied at the Elder Conservatory at Ade¬ 
laide and also with Pohl and Jaengcrich in 
Berlin. Settling in England for a time, he 
became principal violin in the Quinlan Opera 
Company and afterwards principal viola in 
the Beecham Opera Company. After his 
return to Australia he was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the Australian Broadcasting Com¬ 
mission's Adelaide orchestra, and he has 
conducted orchestral celebrity concerts 
throughout the country. r. D .-s. 

CADfcAC, Pierre {b. ?; i. ?). 

French tCth-century composer. He was 
master of the choristers at Auch, Gascony, 
about the middle of the century and a church 
composer of great merit in his day. He com¬ 
posed masses and motets, for the most part 
published in the following collections: 

'Quintus libfr Motcitorum ’ (Lyons, 1*4*)- G*r- 
<Ws -xil Mime' (Venice.\W; 'Mis«Vum 
musicalium ' (Paris, 1336). ^ 


A 4-part Mass was published in Paris in 
155^. and three others in 1558. m. c. c. 

CADEAUX DE NOEL, LES (Opera). See 
Leroux. 

CADENCE. (I) In medieval music what 
is now called a Cadence or Close 1 was known 
as Clausula. 

(1) The most important close employed in 
polyphonic music is the clausula 1 era, or true 
cadence, terminating on the final of the mode. 
The clausula plagalis, or plagal cadence, is 
rarely used, except as an adjunct to this, 
following it, at the conclusion of a movement, 
in the form of a peroration. A close, identical 
in construction with a true cadence, but ter¬ 
minating upon some note other than the final 


. 1 r lo vcr Y Ciuiious in the use of tl 

two English words, which, in the 16th century, were 
.nterchangeabk, Morley. for instance, at pp. £ 
127 of his Plaine and Easie Introduction M 2 nd 
1608) applies the term “Close" to die docent of 
»P«>n final of the mode ; and “ C 4< W 
to the dissonance w.ih which this progression 

E ihS\o n Ji C C0 r ,e ) ,p0, r- whf " 2? form emplo 
it i! « f k ?* a * e ‘'*‘*‘ 1 * In cases like 

it is only by reference to the Latin terms Um?l| dai 
of muconcepuoo can be avoided. 


of the mode, is called a clausula ficta, subsidiaria 
or media, i.e. a false, subsidiary or medial 
cadence. A clausula vera, or ficta, when accom¬ 
panied, in the counterpoint, by a suspended 
discord, is called a clausula diminula, or dimin¬ 
ished cadence. 

Though the clausula vera is the natural 
homologue of the perfect cadence of later 
music, and may, in certain cases, correspond 
with it note for note, it is not constructed upon 
the same principles — for the older progression 
belongs to what has been aptly called the 
“horizontal system”, and the later one to the 
" perpendicular or vertical system In the 
clausula vera, the canto Jermo must necessarily 
descend one degree upon the final of the mode; 
the counterpoint, if above the canto Jermo, ex¬ 
hibiting a major sixth in the penultimate note ; 
if below it, a minor third. In the clausula 
diminula, the sixth is suspended by a seventh, 
or the third by a second. In cither case the 
cadence is complete, though any number of 
parts may be added above, below or between 
its two essential factors. The constitution of 
the perfect cadence is altogether different. It 
depends for its existence upon the progression 
of the bass from the dominant to the tonic (see 
below); each of these notes being accompanied 
by its own fundamental harmony, either with 
or without the exhibition of the dominant 
seventh in the penultimate chord. But, by the 
addition of a sufficient number of free parts, 
the two cadences may be made to correspond 
exactly, in outward form, through the joint 
operation of two dissimilar principles; as in 
the following example, in which a clausula vera, 
represented by the semibreves, is brought, by 
the insertion of a fifth below the penultimate 
note of the canto Jermo, into a form identical 
with that of the perfect cadence. 

A close, formed exactly like the following, 
but terminating upon the mediant of the 
mode, is called a clausula media. In like 
manner, a clausula ficta, or subsidiaria, may 
terminate upon the dominant, or participant 
of the mode, or upon cither of its conceded 
modulations 1 : 



The form of clausula plagalis most frequently 
employed by the polyphonists was that in 
which, after a clausula vera, the last note of the 
canto Jermo was prolonged, and treated as an 
inverted pedal-point. It is used with peculi¬ 
arly happy effect in mode IV — the plagal 
derivative of the Phrygian — in which the 

* Stt Moon. 


1 Su Harmony. 
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impression of a final close is not very strongly 
produced by the clausula cera : 


CUusuU *«ra. CUusul* pUft iliS- 



The dominant of this mode is the fourth 
degree above its final, corresponding with the 
modern .subdominant. And, as this forms so 
important an element in the treatment of the 
inverted pedal, later composers apply the 
term plagal to all cadences in which the sub¬ 
dominant precedes the tonic bass. The term 
serves its purpose well enough; but it rests 
upon an erroneous basis. 

In all the clausulae hitherto described, the 
two essential parts form together, in the final 
note, either an octave or unison. There is yet 
another class in which the parts form a tilth. 

Morley 1 seems inclined to class these among 
the true doses; but most early writers regard 
them as clausulae /nine, lei irregulaies : 



(i) Mkdiai. Cadkncf. {Clausula in medio 
moili ). — In phinsong melodics the medial 
cadence sometimes leads to a close \<» satis¬ 
factory that it almost sounds linal; as in the 
second ending of the first tone : 



= - B 




In polyphonic music it is susceptible of iu- 
Imitr variety ol treatment, as may lx- seen from 
the following examples. 

Iii the selection of these examples we have 
confined ourselves exclusively to true cadentes, 
for the sake of illustrating the subject with 
the greater clearness: but the old masters 
constantly employed cadences of other kinds, 
in this part of the mode, for the purpose of 
avoiding the monotony consequent upon the 
too frequent repetition of similar forms: 



i^IW *i*«l Euic Introduction \ p. 
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(3) Medial and Radical Cadence. —Be¬ 
sides its use as described above, the term 
“ medial ” has been applied to closes in which 
the leading chord is represented by an inverted 
instead of a fundamental harmony : 



(1 and 2 are inversions derived from Au¬ 
thentic, 3 and 4 from Imperfect, 5 and 6 from 
Pla^al cadences.) (See below.) 

Though cadences of this kind arc in constant 
use, they arc not now given their old name. 
Most writers have preferred to describe them 
as inverted cadences, specifying, when necessary, 
their precise derivation. The opposite term, 
radical cadence, was reserved for closes in which 
the root of each chord appears in the bass. 

W. S. R. 

(II) The decline of modal polyphony, and 
the gradual evolution of harmonic or liomo- 
phonic values based on the classical major and 
minor scales, led to a new orientation of 
technical devices that had been given precise 
definition in the older systems. In medieval 
polyphony a cadence or close was a polyphonic 
problem. It involved a harnessing of indivi¬ 
dual parts, each of which had to be guided to 
the desired end without loss of distinction and 
within the defined conventions of the particu¬ 
lar mode in use. This was a task of consider¬ 
able nicety, and hence every discovery that 
impressed composers as having a peculiar fit¬ 
ness for the purposes of a conventional ending 
quickly became a common factor in the pre¬ 
vailing technique. The term cadence thus 
gathered to itself a precise meaning. It repre¬ 
sented a method of ending which embodied 
the composite experience of many minds. The 
highly rigid characteristics which gave a mode 
its artistic values were to a similar degree re¬ 
cognizable in the cadences which were proper 
to it, and it was therefore not difficult to 
describe and label a modal cadence with con¬ 
siderable exactitude. 

The application of a specialized grammar of 


this kind to a later and profoundly different 
system gave rise to many inconsistencies in 
the use of technical terms, and of these the 
changed and frequently ambiguous definitions 
of cadences are typical. Polyphonic signifi¬ 
cance largely disappeared and cadences be¬ 
came more and more akin to devices of 
punctuation. The term was thus applied to 
certain harmonic formulae which were held to 
embody the stable elements of a key, and all 
cadences became technically common to all 
keys. In a fixed key-system a cadence is 
logically therefore a kind of musical full-stop, 
and those cadences which admit of simple 
harmonic definition are conventions of uni¬ 
versal application. It is when the attempt is 
made to extend the use of this term to less 
formal devices that the exact definition of it 
breaks down. The essence of a cadence, 
traditionally, is finality. Hence a cadence 
which is not final, at least so far as its immedi¬ 
ate context is concerned, is inherently am¬ 
biguous and can only be very approximately 
defined. It will be convenient to discuss the 
various harmonic formulae, to which this term 
has been applied, in order of rigidity. 

(1) Perfect Cadence (Authentic).— The 
leading chord is that of the dominant, and the 
cadence may be either major or minor: 



Of the countless variations of these formulae 
the following arc typical: 



(a) Perfect Cadence (Placal).—T he 
leading chord is that of the subdominant: 
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For major endings to minor cadences see 
Tierce de Picardie. 

(3) Phrygian Cadence. —This is the name 
sometimes given to a formula for harmonizing 
melodics in Mode III (Phrygian) using the 
notes proper to the mode, save for the intro¬ 
duction of the major third into the final 
chord : 



Actually the formula occurs more often in 
relation to a dominant chord than a tonic one. 
particularly in lUth-ceniurv music uncon¬ 
cerned with modal considerations. A tspical 
instance is the progression of two chords 
between the two movements of Bitch's third 
Brandenburg Concerto (in C major). 

(4) Mixed Cadence. A final progression 
which contains within the last three or four 
chords both dominant and subdoininant 
harmony. In classical usage the final cadence 
was, of course, either authentic or plagal. The 
example from ‘ 'Frisian ’ above is mixed to 
this degree. There arc later examples of a 
mixed cadence (see No. ifi, from * Petrushka \ 
below), but the theorists who invented the 
term bad no conception of so uncompromising 
a combination. 

(5) Imperfect Cadence or Half-close.— 
Ihis formula is a very common feature in the 
harmonization of classical melodics, where the 
end of a phrase may require dominant har¬ 
mony without involving real modulation. The 
function of a comma or semicolon in prose is 
a near analogy. Tonic followed by dominant 
is the harmonic analysis of this cadence: 



This term has also been applied to temporary 
modulations into the dominant, thus : 



Such a stretching of the definition is char¬ 
acteristic of the new wine in the old bottles. 
Whether this cadence is infcrcntially perfect 
or imperfect depends solely on the key- 
signature chosen (of G, that is, or of 0 ). It 
is only when the key-feeling is otherwise well 
established that the term "imperfect cadence” 
can have exact meaning, and this fact involves 
an inherent ambiguity in that the quality to 
be defined docs not belong essentially to the 
cadence itself. 

(6) Interrupted Cadence. —Under this 
heading have been grouped innumerable 
passages in which what might be called a 
"leading” chord, in the seme already noted, is 
resolved irregularly. An interrupted cadence 
is not a cadence at all, in the stric 1 sense, and 
though the term will sometimes deni be with 
fair usefulness a harmonic elasticity that may 
be related to a more rigid tradition, its precise 
significance is for the most part confined to 
the element of surprise. 1 lie form often given 
as typical is 

ll :: 


Perfect. 


« '"im. 

ll » I 


instead of 


But it is obvious that any second « hord other 
than that of the tonic may l»e considered as 
an interruption, and in the fluid texture of 
modern harmony such features are the rule 
rather than the exception. In Handel the old 
name for this cadence, inganno (deception) 1 , 
is illustrated by the following passage from 
the organ Fugue in B minor : 

| — j ( | /y Adurio 

r \% }* fed! il 

nr “Hifell 




and there arc innumerable examples of a like 
nature in the music of the classical period. 

,hc ■ n *« rru P‘«d Cadence is still (ailed 
(dccejHive ciosej. 
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To Wagner the device was a most useful means 
of achieving musical continuity throughout a 
movement which might contain many sections 
of varied dramatic character : 


Wagner, ‘Tristan’. 



Frequently, however, there is no such stereo¬ 
typed anticipation of a conventional ending, 
and the use of the term “ cadence ” to describe 
what is more essentially a connecting link in 
the chain of keys or of ideas robs the word of 
its historical meaning and makes its application 
arbitrary. 

(7) The prevailing tendency of modern 
technique has been a revolt against classical 
conventions, of which the orthodox cadences 
arc a type. Since the key-systems of the 
classics became axiomatic, finality has tended 
to depend on a feeling of essential balance 
in the structure of a movement, rather than 
on the prescribed use of particular formulae. 
Given adequate preparation in this sense, the 
final chord or chords may be approached 
from almost any angle, and the last statement 
of key may be attenuated to a single chord, or 
indeed to a single note : 




Contemporary composers have gone farther 
still, in that they have invested with a degree 
of finality chords which arc traditionally com¬ 
plex, and such chords are used as the ultimate 
statements of tonality. This practice has 
synchronized with the deliberate choice of 
ambiguous or unsolved endings. The follow¬ 
ing examples will make the tendency dear. 
They represent the complete liquidation of all 


that has hitherto been implied by the term 
cadence: 


Stravinsky, ‘Petrushka’ 

| 3 =i £P^i 





L**. E. Markham. • Cadences and Closes ’ (Proc. Mus. 
Aas., Vol. XXXI, 1903). 


CADENCE (Fr.). See Ornamp.nts, B (iii); 
C (iii); D (iv-vi). 

CADENT. See Ornaments, C (ii) (a); 
D (iv). 

CADENZA (Ital.). In its simplest accepta¬ 
tion the term stands for a flourish of indefinite 
form, introduced upon a bass note immedi¬ 
ately preceding a close of some finality ; that 
is, occupying the position of full stop cither to 
an entire movement or to an important section 
of one. The custom was most probably 
originated by singers, who seized the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the chord of J on the 
dominant immediately preceding the final 
close of an aria or scena to show off the flexi¬ 
bility, compass and expressive powers of their 
voices to the highest advantage; so that, the 
piece coming to an end immediately after¬ 
wards, the audience should have the impres¬ 
sion of astonishment fresh in their minds to 
urge them to applause. 

The idea thus originated spread widely to 
all kinds of music, and in course of time its 
character changed considerably, though the 
flourish of which it is composed remained its 
conspicuous feature. In instrumental music it 
fulfils a peculiar office, being frequently intro¬ 
duced where a pause in the more important 
matter of the movement is desirable, without 
breaking off or allowing the minds of the audi- 
























CADENZA 


C ADMAN 


encc to wander. Thus it occurs at points where 
the enthusiasm of the movement has been 
worked to such a heat that it is necessary to 
pause a little before returning to the level of 
the natural ideas of the themes, as in Liszt’s 
1 lungarian Rhapsody in A major and Chopin's 
‘ Nocturnes * in F minor and C i minor. 
Chopin uses cadenzas frequently when the 
main business of the movement is over, in 
order to prevent the close, which follows im¬ 
mediately, from being too abrupt. At other 
times they occur as a connecting link between 
two movements, or between an introduction 
and the movement following it, where for 
certain reasons it is expedient to pause a 
while on some preparatory chord and not to 
start serious operations before the minds of the 
audience have settled to the proper level. 

The greater cadenza, which is a develop¬ 
ment of the vocal flourish at the end of a vocal 
piece already spoken of, is that which it is 
customary to insert at the end of a movement 
of a concerto for a solo instrument. Like its 
vocal predecessors the concerto cadenza 
usually starts from a pause on a ? chord on the 
dominant, preparatory to the final close of the 
movement, and its object is to show oil the skill 
of the performer. Such cadenzas may occur 
cither in the first or last movement, and even 
m both, as in Mozart's Concerto in I) minor 
and in Beethoven’s in G major. With regard 
to their form there is absolutely no rule. They 
should contain manifold allusions to the chief 
themes of the movement, and to he successful 
should be either brilliant or very ingenious; 
containing variety of modulation, but rather 
avoiding progressions which have been pre¬ 
dominant in the movement itself; and the 
more they have the character of abandonment 
to impulse the better they are. It was formerly 
customary to leave the cadenzas for improvisa¬ 
tion and certainly if the frenzy of inspiration 
could he trusted to coinc at the right moment, 
impromptu cadenzas would undoubtedly be 
most effective in the hands of real masters 
of the situation. Moreover, it is chiefly in 
the sense of their being the exposition of the 
players spcrial capacities that they arc de¬ 
fensible, for so far as the composer is concerned 
the movement generally offers full opportuni¬ 
ties lor display of the powers of the executant. 

Still, custom is generally stronger than 
reason, and it was long In-fore cadenzas began 
to show signs of dying out. And as the art 
or extemporization for various reasons con¬ 
siderably declined, it became more and more 
habitual for composers to write their own 
cadenzas in full, as Beethoven did in the 
bt* major Concerto and Schumann in his 
A minor Concerto. c _ „ „ r 

z " Eniwicfcluno^hkh.* 
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CADENZA DI GROPPO. See Orna¬ 
ments, D (vii). 

CADI DUP£, LE (Opera). See Gi.uck. 
Monsignv. 

CADMAN, Charles Wakefield (b. Johns¬ 
town, Pennsylvania, 24 Dec. 1881 ; d. Los 
Angeles, 30 Dec. 1946). 

American organist, critic ami composer. 
His father was employed in a steel works and 
his home was a poor one, without a pianoforte 
for the first thirteen years of his life. But both 
his parents were musical, and he contrived to 
study music at Pittsburgh in 1899-1909, his 
masters including Luigi von Kunitz and Emil 
l’aur. He then became known as an organist 
there, as conductor of the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus and, in 1908-10 as music critic to the 
' Pittsburgh Dispatch About the time he 
came of age he had been interested by Nellie 
Richmond Eberhart in American-Indian 
music, and a visit to the Omaha Indian 
Reservation so strengthened that interest that 
he began to make a serious study of the music 
of various tribes. He made gramophone 
records of Indian music and lectured on it and 
on Indian customs. In 1909 lie published a 
set of * Four American-Indian Songs’ to words 
by Mrs. Eberhart, one of which, ’ The Earn! 
of the Sky-blue Water was made exceed¬ 
ingly |mpular by l.illiau Nordica. 

After a tour in Europe in 1910, during which 
lie lectured in London and Paris, Cadinan 
was ap|M»inted church organist at Denver, 
Colorado, but lie retired m 1907 and lived 
mainly at l.os Angeles, wholly devoted to 
composition and to the furthering of musical 
education. He was one of the founders of the 
Hollywood Bowl. 

His Indian opera * Shancwis ’ (‘ The Robin 
Woman ) was produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York on 23 Mar. 191U and 
repeated the following year, being the first 
American opera to ap]M-ar there in two conse¬ 
cutive years. Among his olher operas t lie most 
notable was A Witch of Salem*, produced at 
Chicago on 8 Dec. 1926. 

Cad man received the Mus.D. degree from 
the University of Southern California in 1924. 

I he two operas just named have Iwen fre¬ 
quently given in New York and Chicago, and 
his orchestral works have been widely played 
in the U.S.A. The ‘American Suite ' for 
strings was produced at the Saratoga Springs 
restival in 1937 and he himself played the 
pianoforte part m the fantasy ‘ Dark Dancers 
™* hc Mar ‘ , ' Gras* with the New York 
1 hilharinomc in Dec. of that year. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


• I!*' ^-'-ofMvMro. •. , af | (, 9 ,-,). 

* I** of Mi.iv Water.* 

. c, •* Or-tili.- 

' Voman *>- * (libiello by 
•Nellie Ki(liin«i,d bberhari) (1917;. 1 
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‘ A Witch of Salem \ 2 act* (lib. by Eberhart) (1924)- 
‘ The Willow Tree radio opera (1925)- 

* Ramala.’ 

CHORAL WORKS 

‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal *, cantata for male voice* 
(1910). 

‘ The Sunset Trail' for mixed voices (1925). 

* The Father of Water* * for mixed voice* (1928). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

' Thunderbird Suite' on American-Indian Theme* 

(1914)- 

' Oriental Rhapsody ’ (191 7 )- 

* To a Vanishing Race * for stgs. (1925). 

' American Suite ' on folksong*, for stg*. <* 937 )- 
Symphony, E mi. (* 030 )- 

Overturc ’ Huckleberry Finn goes Fi*hing ' (after Mark 
Twain) (1945). 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
Fantasy ‘ Dark Dancer* of the Mardi Gra*for pf. 

(I 932 ). 

' Aurora Borealis ' for pf. (1942). 

* A Mad Empress Remembers * for cello (1944). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio, D ma., for vn., cello Sl pf. < 1914). 

String Quartet (1917). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata, G ma. (1930). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
1 Idealized Indian Theme* 1 (1912). 

Sonata, A ma. (1915). 

Suite ' The Rubayyal of Omar Khayykm * (1921). 


SONGS 

* Four American-lndian Song* 1 (Nellie Richmond 
Eberhart) (1909) 

1. The Land of the Sky-blue Water. 

2. At Dawning. 

3. Far oil I hear a lover’s flute. 

4. The moon drop* low. 

Cycle ' From Wigwam and Tepee ' (Indian) (1914). 
Cycle 1 Sayonara * (Japanese) (1913). 

Cycle ' The Willow Wind * (Chinese) (1922). 

Also over 300 separate songs. 

R. A., rev. 

CADMUS ET HERMIONE (Opera). See 

Lully. Quinault. 

CADUTA DE’ DECEMVIRI, LA 

(Opera). See Scarlatti (A.). Vinci. 

CADUTA DE’ GIG ANTI, LA (Opera). 
See Gluck. 

CiECILIAN SOCIETY This Society was 
instituted in London in 1785 by a few friends 
who met weekly at each other's houses for the 
practice of hymns and anthems; but subse¬ 
quently, having some instrumentalists among 
them, they united for the performance of 
sacred works on a more extended scale, and 
especially of Handel's oratorios. In 1791 an 
organ was erected in the Society’s room in 
Friday Street, and after meeting at Plasterers’ 
Hall, Painters’ Hall, Coachmen’s Hall and the 
Paul’s Head, they obtained the use of Albion 
Hall, London Wall, where they met until the 
dissolution of the Society in 1861. 

For many years the Society gave the only 
performances of the Handel and Haydn 
oratorios to be heard in London (except during 
Lent at the theatres of Covcnt Garden and 
Drury Lane), and its work may be said to have 
been taken up by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, which was founded nearly thirty years 
before the dissolution of the older body. The 


first conductor of the Society was an amateur 
named Vincent, who filled the office for up¬ 
wards of thirty years, when he was succeeded 
by Thomas Walker, whose place was taken by 
his son Joseph Walker. James Shoubridge was 
the last conductor. c. m. 

CAEDMAR (Opera). See Bantock. 

CAEN, Arnold 1 (b. ? ; d. ?). 

Netherlands (?) 15th-16th-century com¬ 
poser. He settled in Italy early in the 16th 
century. In Pctrucci’s ‘ Motctti della corona ’ 
(1519) he figures with three important motets 
for 4 voices under the name of Acaen, a con¬ 
traction of initial and surname copied by 
Aaron and by Ccronc in his ‘ Mclopeo ’. 
Sebastian Ochsenkuhn’s book of lute tablature 
(1558) contains some motels by “ A. Caen ”, 
and Montanus and Neuber’s 4 Magnum opus ’ 
(* 559 ). "’here he is called Arnoldus Caen, the 
motet 4 Hierusalem luge ’, 5 v. (Part II, No. 
27), of which manuscript copies exist (or 
existed) at Bricg and Breslau. A motet, * O 
Regina Coelorum ’, 5 v., is in a manuscript 
choir-book in the National Library, Vienna. 

e. v. d. s. 

CiCSAR (actually William Smegergill) 

(*. ?; d. ?). 

English 17th-ccntury composer. He was a 
chorister at Ely under Amncr in 1615.* He 
composed some songs published in 4 Select 
Musicall Ayres and Dialogues’ (1653) and 
other collections of the period. Wood (MS 
Notes, Bodl.) speaks of him as a Roman 
Catholic and 44 a rare lutenist w. h. h. 

CAETANI, Roffrcdo, Prince of Basaiano 
( b . Rome, 13 Oct. 1871). 

Italian composer. His musical studies were 
pursued privately under the tuition of Dc 
Sanctis, Tacchinardi and Sgambati. Cactani 
devoted himself mainly to the composition of 
chamber music. His published works include 
two Quartets, a Trio, a Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, a Quintet and various pianoforte 
pieces. In 1915 he wrote the text and music 
of an opera, 4 Hypatia ’, given at Weimar on 
23 May 1926. He also wrote several un¬ 
published orchestral works. p. b. 

CAFARO (Caffaro), Pasquale ( 4 . San 
Pietro in Galatina nr. Lecce, c. 171s*; d. 
Naples, 25 Oct. 1787). 

Italian composer. He was destined by his 

* The spelling Acaen or Acaen is a misiake for A. 
Caen; ut Ambros. III. 761. 

* Gibbons. * Ely Records *, p. 43. 

a r u * en c era 'agreement the dale usually given is 
8 reb. 1706. Giacomo Leo in his book on Leonardo 
Leo however, say* that among the contracts drawn up 
by the notary- I ufarelli between the Conservatorio della 
rieu dei rurchini at Naples and certain pupils is one 
concerning Pasquale Cafaro " da Galatina in provincia 
?! ***•* •, wbo entered the institution in 1735, declaring 
himsell to be 20 year* old and undertaking to serve for 
5 year* According to this Cafaro would have been 
- S"s. 11 ‘J 15 ’ M “ P°“ ibl « that the correct date 
is 0 reb. 1716, and that an early misprint has misled 
everyone since, but only reference to the registers of 
births at Galatina could settle the matter. 
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parents for a scientific career, but his bent 
towards music showed itself too strongly for 
contradiction, and he was entered at the 
Neapolitan Conscrvatorio della Pieta dci 
Turchini in 1735. His teacher there must 
have been Fago, and not Leo, as was earlier 
believed. Having made a success as a com¬ 
poser of oratorios and operas, he became 
second master at his old Conservatory in 1759, 
a post he retained until his death. In 1768 
he became supernumerary maestro di capptlla at 
the royal chapel, with a salary of 20 ducat' 
a month, and in 1771 he followed Giuseppe di 
Maio, deceased, as first maestro, at 30 ducat' 
per month. He was also music-master to 
Maria Carolina of Austria, consort of thr Kin? 
of Naples, Ferdinand IV. 

Grace, purity of style and poverty of inven¬ 
tion arc the characteristics of his work. The 
following is a list of Cafaro’s oratorios, operas 
and other works in dramatic form : 

ORATORIOS 
' II fiiclio proriigo ’ (l74>). 

' II inonfo di Davidde (17461 
' !■’ invrn/ione della rnxe ‘ 1 1747 
Itrtidia liherjU ' (n.d.K 

I wo further oratorio*, without pf»i>*r titles .re m the 
library of the I'jris Conservatoire. 

OPERAS 

) Iperineslra' fiH Her. 1751 ami jl> l>rt 17*1 
. !*? dufulla di Dario ' (<<> Jan. i7%6 
‘ I. iiueudio di 1 'roia * (20 Jan t?S 7 
' Arianna e Toeo' (Jan. 1766). 

'Cjcv. ’ (Carnival 176H . 

‘ Olimpiatle' (la Jan. 1769). 

' AniigiMio ' (1 j Aug. 1770). 

All except • Crno * (which wa» given ..t the lean*. 
Kegio, liirin) were lire! produ. r.| at the leatro di s.i 
t.arln, Naples. 

CANTATAS AND OTHER OCCASIONAL WORKS 
(All performed at Naples) 

‘ Erode rd Achrloo ’ Ian Jan. 1769 
' ha giustiria plaeala * (I 7 '« 9 ). 

I II natal d' Apollo* <4 Jan. 177s'. 

' '•* felicit.i della lerra 1 'n d. 

Cantata* lor the king's (IVrdiiiaiid IV) hirihda* 
t a Jan.) in 1761 and 1766: for the .i.irei.N hirtl.-lav 
|!» Aug.) in 1770; for the transfer ..f ihe 1,1— I .4 \i 
'•ennaroin 1770. 

A ' St a bat Mater ' was printed at Naples m 
1 7 ®. 1 *- In addition to these there are in exist¬ 
ence many pieces of church music by Cafaro. 
consisting of masses, psalms, motets, rir.. ,4 
acknowledged merit. An ‘ Amen * for 3 v. In 
.« included in Novello s * Fitzwillia.n 
M “*« . a. E. & r. w. (ii 

CAFFARELLI (real name Gaetano Ma- 
iorano) ( b . Bitonlo, 12 Apr. 1710: d. Naples, 

3 * J«n. 1783). 

Italian male soprano singer. The older 
biographical accounts say that his genius was 
recognized when he was a boy by one Caflarn. 
Who sent him to Korda to he prepared for the 
career of an e lira to and on his return took him 
into his own house and gave him elementary 
instructton , n reading, writing and music. 

, ” ar ° has brcn ‘•••thinkingly identified 
With the composer Easquale Cafaro, without 


consideration of the fact that, according to 
the same authorities, Cafaro was three years 
younger than Caffarclli himself. The rectifi¬ 
cation of the dates of the singer's birth (1710 
for 1703) and the composer's (1715 for 1706) 
makes Cafaro the junior by five years, so that 
it is quite certain that, as a boy of about seven, 
hr can have had nothing to do with the castra¬ 
tion of one of about twelve. The early " bene¬ 
factor " from whom the singer took his name 
can be identified, almost with certainty, as the 
Signor Domenico Cafarelli. “ Razionalc della 
Nunziatura ", at whose expense another l>oy, 
Francesco Maiorano, “ alias Cafarelli ", was 
entered in the Neapolitan Conservatorio dri 
I’overi on 8 May 1732. A third boy ol 
the same name, I'asquale Maiorano, " alias 
Cafarelli ”, like the singer hinuclf a native 
of Hitonto, entered thr same Conservatory on 
3 Nov. 1738, sponsored by Cardinal Spinclli. 

I he identity of surname, alias and town ol 
origin can hardly l»e coincidental, and it looks 
.t' il those respon'iblr for Gaetano's castration 
were trying to repeat their success with his 
vounger brothers. 

Caliarclli was sent to Naples to study under 
Corpora, who is said to have kept him for five 
*»r six years to the study of a single page ol 
exercises and at thr end of this time to have 
dismissed him with the words: "Go, mv 
'on : I have nothing more to teach you. You 
are the greatest singer in Europe." This has. 
however, all the appearance of a typical 
Neapolitan legend. In 1726. when he was not 
vet sixteen years ol age, Caliarclli made his 
debut at the Teatro drllc Dame in Rome as 
Alvida in * \ aldcmaro ‘ by Domenico Sarro. 
Other early appearances were in Pollarolo’s 
‘ Nerina * at the I'catro San Sainucle, Venice, 
in 1728. in Pro's ' Arianna ’ at the Teatro 
Kegio. I «irin, in ‘ Didone ahliandonata ' by 
Sarro at tl M - Teatro Duralc, Milan, and in 
1730 in two of Corpora's operas, * Mitridatc ’ 
and ' Siface ”. at the leatro Capranica. Rome. 
In the librettos of these operas lie is described 
as " virtuoso di camera " to the Grand Duke 
of lus«any, which corroborates a story ' that 
for a time, like Galtippi, lie formed part ol the 
retinue of the unspeakable Gian Gastone, the 
last of the Medici. 

After several years of triumphs in the 
theatres of Rome. Venice, Milan and Bologna, 
Calfarelli returned in 1734 to Naples and 
settled there. After appearing in Ixro’s ' II 
rastello d' Atlante ’ at the Teatro San Bar¬ 
tolomeo at the beginning of July lie applied 
lor. and obtained, a post in the royal chapel. 
Later in the same year he sang the part of 
ramaspc in Pcrgolcsi’s * Adriano in Siria ’. 
In 1738 hr spent six months in England, 
appearing at the King's Theatre in Handel's 


' ' Vila .li tiio. t .attune 
•Irlla K. Cava «lc’ Medio.' 


“ u ' ln " ed ultimo Craii.liK.1 
Krprmir.1 Flore n<r, 1BH6., 
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‘ Faramondo ' and ‘ Serse the pasticcio 
‘ Alessandro Severo ’, in Pescetti’s * I-a con- 
quista del vcllo d’ oro * and Vcracini’s ‘ Par- 
tenio \ It is said that he was never in good 
health or voice while in London and dis¬ 
appointed expectations. At the close of the 
season he returned to Naples. In the summer 
of 1739 he obtained leave to go to Madrid, 
but he was back again in Naples in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Caffarelli was everywhere known and dis¬ 
liked for his bad manners, \anity and insol¬ 
ence. Already in 1739, shortly before his visit 
to Madrid, he had been involved in a brawl 
with another singer during a performance in a 
Neapolitan church, in consequence of which 
he had been officially reprimanded and for a 
time confined to his house. Early in 1741, 
during the performance of Latilla’s ' Olimpia 
ncll’ isola d’ Ebada he showed such disregard 
for the other singers and for the audience that 
at the conclusion of the opera he was arrested 
and sent to prison. 

From 1741 onwards he sang regularly at the 
San Carlo theatre, Naples, in many operas, 
including the notable first performance of 
Sarro's ' Alessandro nell* Indie ’ on 20 Jan. 

1743, when a live elephant appeared with him 
on the stage. Naples was his home and head¬ 
quarters, but he travelled widely in Italy, 
singing at Florence in 1747-48, in Rome in 
1 74 8 - 49 . •* Turin, Venice and Lucca in 1750, 
at Venice again in 1751 and at Modena in 
• 753 - * n year he requested permission to 
go to France. Louis XV had invited him, 
through the French ambassador to Naples, to 
entertain the dauphinc during the last months 
of her pregnancy. Besides private concerts for 
the dauphinc, he sang in Paris in Hasse’s 
opera ‘ Didonc abbandonata ’ and oratorio 
' I pellegrini al Sepolcro * and gave a public 
concert in the Tuilcries. He fought a duel, 
after a quarrel concerning the respective 
merits of French and Italian music, with the 
poet Ballot de Sauvot and wounded his man. 
Back in Naples, CafTarelli appeared for the 
last time in an opera there on 30 May 1754. 
He sang after this, however, in several operas 
by P£rcz at Lisbon in I 754 ~ 55 - In the latter 
year he survived the Lisbon earthquake of 
1 Nov., returned to Italy and decided to retire, 
except for occasional appearances by royal 
command at concerts or in the royal chapel. 
He had made an enormous fortune, purchased 
a dukedom and had two palatial establish¬ 
ments, one at San Donato, in the province of 
Otranto, and another at Naples, in the Vico 
del Carminello sopra Toledo, over the gate of 
which he had inscribed : “ Amphion Thebas, 
ego domum ”, to which a Neapolitan wit 
added Ille cum, sine tu!*’ He died at 
Naples, not at San Donato, as is often stated. 

p. w. (ii). 


Bibl.—Faustini-Fasini, E., ' Gli astri maggiori del bel 
canto oapoletano: Gaetano Majorano detto 
" CafTarelli ” ’ (‘ Note d’ Archivio Rome, May- 
June, July-Oct. & Nov.-Dee. 1938). 

CAFFARO, Pasquale. See Cafaro. 

CAFFI, Francesco (b . Venice, 14 June 
1778; d. Padua, Feb. 1874). 

Italian musical historian and composer. He 
was councillor of the Court of Appeal at 
Milan until 1827, when he retired to Venice 
and devoted himself to musical historical 
research. His principal work is on the sacred 
music at the ducal chapel of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, from 1313 to 1797: ' Storia della 
musica ...’, 2 vols. (1854-55) • He also wrote a 
number of monographs of famous musicians. 
A history of the theatre remained incomplete. 
He composed a cantata, ‘ L’ armonia richia- 
mata e. v. d. s. 

Bibl. — Salvaomni, A., ‘Francesco Caffi, musicologo 
veneziano ’ (Rome, 1905). 

CAFFIAUX, (Dom) Philippe Joseph (b. 

Valenciennes, e. 1722; d. Paris, 26 Dec. 
« 777 )- 

French musical historian. He was a Bene¬ 
dictine monk of Saint-Maur. He wrote a 
history of music, advertised for publication in 
1756, but remaining in manuscript until it was 
found by F*tis in the Biblioth^quc Nationalc 
in Paris. E. v. d. s. 

CAGE, John (b . Lo* Angeles, California, 
15 Sept. 1912). 

American composer. He received his 
general education at Detroit (Michigan), Los 
Angeles and at Pomona College. He studied 
the pianoforte with Fannie Charles Dillon at 
Los Angeles and in Paris with Lazarc-L^vy. 
In composition he worked with Richard 
Buhlig, Arnold Schoenberg, Adolph Weiss and 
Henry Cowell. 

Cage has taught in the Faculties of the 
Cornish School, Seattle, Mills College, Cali¬ 
fornia, The School of Design, Chicago, and at 
Black Mountain College. North Carolina. 
He ha' collected instruments, organized and 
directed percussion orchestras, giving concerts 
of percussion music throughout the country. 
He is the inventor of the " prepared piano”, a 
process of transforming both the pitch and 
timbre of pianoforte tone by attaching a 
variety of metal, wood, rubber, bamboo and 
other objects to the strings at different degrees 
and distances from the damped point. The 
efTeet is rather that of a miniature gamelan or 
a gong and percussion ensemble. 

Cage has written on art and new music for 
such publications as ‘ Modern Music \ ‘ The 
Tiger's Eye ’, ‘ Dance Observer ‘ Musical 
America* and ‘The New York Herald 
Tribune *. He was lecturer on music at the 
Vassar Intercollegiate Arts Conference (1948), 
was awarded both a Guggenheim Fellow-ship 
and the Award of the Society of Arts and 
Letters in 1949. He is member of the Ameri- 
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can Composers Alliance and lives in New 
York. 

Il is difficult to relate the music of John 
Cage to the standards of the everyday musical 
world. Structurally it follows laws rather than 
rules. From Schoenberg Cage retains such 
elements as a non-thcmatic, non-harmonic 
basis, but whereas 44 atonalism ” took over 
media evolved from a settled tonal procedure, 
so that often a mere process of avoidance results 
rather than a new creative statement. Cage 
precedes his creative process by a frankly 
mechanical transforming device, and is thus 
free to apply the laws of composition to 
utterly unprecedented material. Rhythms 
and rhythmic units arc often his forms, and 
silences his dramatic points. Cage is widely 
known and watched with interest in his own 
country as an experimental composer. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
STAGE WORKS 

(mainly wmi •• Phkpamd Piano ") 

BjIIcU hi i act for a m.Iu dancer (19*4 39). 

* Marriage ai tl.r Eiffel Tower * (1936). 

' liiiatfinary LandtCape ’ (1938). 

• America wa* Promised * (1938). 

' *•“*» *"«• Fancies in the Academy * (1940). 

Horror Dream ' (1941). 

' A«l lib.’ (1941). 

• Credo in IJ« '(1943). 

‘ Four Dances 1 (1944). 

’ Four Wall* ‘ (1944). 

■ DjUHlners of die laMietome Isle * (194*). 

Lidice (194M. 

’ I lie Feast 11946). 

’ Dronirnon ’ (1947). 

* The Seasons * (1947). 

BROADCAST MUSIC 

•| lie City Wears a Slouch Hat* (Kennetl. Palchen) 

0049 ). 


FILM MUSIC 

Sequence (or Marcel Duchamp (1947). 

MUSIC FOR PERCUSSION ORCHESTRA 
Quartet (193s). 

I no 11946). 

‘ First Construction ’ (1937). 

* Second Construction * (1948). 
a ’ h.iaKi.iary Landscapes* (.939). 

, Hurd Construction 11940). 

, Double Music’ (with Lou Harrison) >1940). 
Iin.iipii.iry Landscape * No. 3 1 1941). 

Amores ’ (1942). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Duet for 2 (lutes (1934). 

Music (or wind lusts. (1936). 

Living-Room Music ’ (19401. 

Prelude (or Six ’ (1946). 
a vo<jl pieces. 


for 


CAGLIOSTRO (Opera). See Rooke""’ 
CAGLIOSTRO IN WIEN (Operetta). 5 rr 

Strauss (J.). 

CAGNONI, Antonio (b . Godiasco, Yo- 
ghera 8 Feb. 1828; d. Bergamo, 30 Apr. 189G). 

Italian composer. Hr entered the Milan 
Conservatory in 1842, remaining there until 
,8 47 * Hu f,rs ‘ <^»y before the public was 
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‘ Don Buccfalo ’, given at the Tcatro Re, 
Milan, in 1847. This opera buff a, although it 
long kept the stage in Italy, never attained 
success outside its own country; it was given 
at the Theatre- 1 talien in Paris, but very coldly 
received. 

Between 1856 and 1863 Gagnoni held the 
post of maestro di cappella at Vigcvano, and 
while there devoted himself entirely to religious 
music. In that year he retired to Novara, 
where he became maestro di cappella in the 
cathedral and director of the Istituto Musicale. 
Subsequently he produced nothing but sacred 
music. Two motets, 4 Invcni David ’ and 

* Avc Maria*, were published in 1886. In 
Feb. of that year Gagmmi was made a com¬ 
mander of the order of the Corona. He was 
from 1886 maestro di ea/ifrella at Santa Maria 
Maggiorc, Bergamo. The following is a 
complete list of his operas: 

* Rovalu di San Mini a to * (184 s). 

* I due Savo.ar.li * 11H4O). 

’ I»nn llucefalo * . 1847). 

* II tnumcnlodi Figaro* (1U4U). 

* Ainor. c Irappulc ’ (lllyt). 

* II Smdaco Itabbro ’ (with Poiuhirlli and other*) 

(|8y»). 

•La valle d’ Andorra* <i8jt). 

* Ciralda * (|8-,2». 

* La fioraia * <i8’,3>. 

* l-e liglie di dor. Li!».ri<> * (18*,6>. 

* II vccchio della rn-mUgua * (186.19 

* Michel.* Perrin * 418041. 

* Claudia • (1806). 

* La tomlMda* <1868). 

* Un capriitio d. d.-ima * (1870). 

"Papa Martin’ 1871 , produced in London by Carl 
Rom at the l.weum 1 bc.it re in 1873 a» ’ The 

Porter nl Havre \ 

* II dura d. Fapiffliario ’ (1874). 

4 FraacCK* da K.ii.in. 4 418789 

He left an opera on the subject of Shake¬ 
speare’s 4 King I .car *. j. a. f.-m. 

CAHEN, Albert (A. Paris, 8 Jan. 1846; 
d. Cap d’Ail, 23 Feb. 1*103). 

French composer. He was a pupil of Mine 
Szarvady for pianoforte and of Cesar Franck. 
He wrote several works of some importance ; 
his ‘Jean Ic Prccurseur’, a biblical drama, 
was performed at the Concert National in 
Paris on 2f> Jan. 1874 and 4 Lndymion *, a 
froime mythologiqm , at the Concerts Danbc in 
Jan. 1875. His debut on the stage was made 
with 4 Lc Bois a one-act piece (Op6ra- 
Comiquc, 1880); in 18U6 4 La Belle au bois 
dormant ’, a //mV, came out at the Geneva 
theatre; ’ la: Vcniticn ’, a 4-act opera, was 
given at Rouen in 1890 ; 4 Fleur dc neiges a 
ballet, in Brussels in 1891 ; 4 La Femme dc 
Claude * at the Paris Opdra-Comiquc on 24 
June 1896. (-alien also wrote a set of songs 
called 4 Marines etc. o. F. 

CAHUSAC. English firm of music pub¬ 
lishers and instrument makers in London. 

(1) Thomas Cahusac, sen. (A. ?; d. 
I-ondon, 18 May 1798). 1 le was 44 at the sign 
of the Two Flutes and Violin opposite .St. 
Clement’s Church, afterwards 196 Strand ", 
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as early as 1755, and from that date to 1798 
he carried on an extensive business there, 
taking his two sons into partnership about 
1794, when the firm became Cahusac & Sons. 
He published 4 Twenty-four Country Dances 
for 1758 \ and there is evidence that there 
was an issue for 1757. An obituary notice in 
4 The Gentleman’s Magazine * describes him 
as 44 the oldest musical instrument-maker in 
and near London 

(2) Thomas Cahusac, jun. ( b . ?; d. ?), 
son of the preceding. He had been established 
at 4 Great Newport Street about 1781 and 
joined his father and brother at 196 Strand 
about 1794. After his father's death in 1798 
the business was continued as T. & W. M. 
Cahusac until Aug. 1800, when the partner¬ 
ship was dissolved and Thomas, jun., carried 
on alone at 41 Haymarkct toe. 1805, at 114 
New Bond Street c. 1805-8 and at 42 Wigmore 
Street c. 1808-14. 

(3) William Maurice Cahusac ( b . ?; 

d. ?), brother of the preceding. He was, from 
c. 1794 10 *7981 » n partnership with his father 
and brother, and from c. 1798 to 1800 with the 
latter only. After separating from his brother 
he retained the premises at 196 Strand until 
about 1811, when he moved to 79 High 
Holborn. He retired about 1816, living in 
1824 at Maida Hill and in 1829 at Bexley, 
Kent. 

The Cahusac firm made (lutes, violins and 
other of the smaller kind of musical instru¬ 
ments and issued numbers of interesting 
pocket volumes of airs and much sheet music. 

p. k., rev. w. c. s. 

Cahusac, Louis de. St* Rameau (8 lib*.). 

CAID (Opera). See Thomas (A.). 
CAIGNET, Deals (b. ?; d. Paris, Nov. 
1625). 

French composer. He was in the service of 
the Duke of Villeroi and gained the prize of 
the silver lute with a chanson in the com¬ 
petition at Evreux in 1587. In 1624 he was 
musician-in-ordinary of the king's chamber. 
He composed ‘Airs dc court ’, in 4, 5, 6 and 
8 parts (Paris, 1597), 5 ° Psalms for 3-8 voices 
(1607); 4 Lcs CL Pscaumcs de David * (1624, 
cd. 1626). Three chansons are in a collective 
volume of 1597. e. v. d. s. 

Cailhava. St* Boyer (* tlrennes de I'amour \ ain). 

CAIMO, Giuseppe (b. Milan, 1540; d. 
Milan, 1584). 

Italian organist and composer. He was of 
noble birth and became organist at the church 
of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan in 1564 and at the 
Cathedral in 1580, remaining there till 1588. 
In 1582 he was in treaty with William V of 
Bavaria about an appointment which appar¬ 
ently he did not obtain. He composed 4 
books of madrigals for 4-5 voices (1564-85), 
a book of madrigals for 5-8 voices and 
2 books of 3-4-part canzonets; also some 


canzonets, etc., in collective volumes. For an 
outstanding madrigal see Johannes Wolf, 4 Sing- 
und Spielmusik *, No. 38. 

E. v. d. s., adds. 

Cain, Henri. Ste Cendrillon (Massenet). Don 
Quichctte (do.). Dupont (G., 2 libs.). Godard 
(' Vivandiire opera). Massenet (5 libs.; * Cigale 
ballet). TUI Eulenspicgel (Block*, opera). 

Caine, Thomas Henry Hall. St* Mascagni 
(* Eternal City incid. m.). 

CAIO FABRICIO (Opera). See Hasse. 
Zeno. 

CAIO MARIO (Opera). See Jommelu. 

CAIO MARZIO CORIOLANO (Opera). 
See Ariosti. 

CAIRATI, Alfredo (b. Milan, 18 Aug. 
> 875 ); 

Swiss singing-master and pianist of Italian 
birth. Having studied singing and pianoforte 
at Milan, Munich (with Rhcinbcrgcr) and 
Berlin (with d’AIbcrt), he toured for some 
years as a pianist. In 1908 he was called to 
the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, where he 
remained until 1916, holding a master class 
for singing. He then settled in Switzerland, 
opening an Accademia di Canto at Zurich in 
1916; but from 1922 until 1935 he also taught 
at the High School for Music at Stuttgart 
and from 1935 at the Music School of Winter¬ 
thur. 

Cairati has appeared as composer, his works 
including stage music, choral and solo vocal 
works, chamber music and pianoforte pieces. 
He also brought out several transcriptions and 
new editions of dramatic and symphonic 
works, such as Carissimi’s 4 Jephtc’, Leon¬ 
cavallo's 4 Bohdmc 4 , d’Albert's ‘TU^and’ and 
Sibelius’s C major Symphony (No. 3). More¬ 
over, he is the author of some pedagogic works 
on singing. K> v . P . 

CAIRO. See Egyptian Music (Modern 
Ecypt). 

CAISSES (Fr.). The generic French name 
for the whole class of drums of indefinite pitch 
(i.e. excepting the kettledrums [timbales]). 
I he gross* caisse is the bass drum, the caisse 
(lair* the sidedrum and the caisse roulante or 
cause sourde the tenor drum. 

CAIX D’HERVELOIS, Louis de (b . Paris, 
c. 1670; d. Paris, c. 1760).* 

French violist and composer. A pupil of 
Sainte-Colombc, he became one of the fore¬ 
most French viola da gamba players and was 
in the service of the Duke of Orleans. He 
composed 5 books of pieces for viola da gamba, 

1 book of ducts for pardessus de viole and 3 books 
of flute sonatas. Many of his charming viola 
da gamba pieces have appeared in various 
arrangements in recent years. A son and three 
daughters of his arc mentioned as performers 
on the viola da gamba in the French royal 
chamber in 1749. e. v. d. s. 

• C. Kiruky. W. Hcyer. Cal. II. 438. 
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CAJETAN, Fabrice-Marin (b . ?; d. ?). 
French 16th-century composer. He was 
maitre de chafxllt to the Due dc Guise in 1576 
and gained the 6th prize in the Puy competi¬ 
tion at Evreux with a chanson, 4 C’est mourir 
millc fois lc jour \ Of his compositions are 
known 2 books of airs, chansons, etc., for 4 
voices (Paris, 1578). e. v. d. s. 

CAL AH, John (6. ?, 1758; d. Peter¬ 
borough, 5 Aug. 1798). 

English organist and composer. He was or¬ 
ganist of St. Mary's Church and master of the 
Song School at Newark-on-Trent in 1782. In 
1785 he was appointed organist of Peterborough 
Cathedral, a post he held till his death. He 
was buried in the New building of the Cathe¬ 
dral. He composed some cathedral music, 
songs and a sonata for pianoforte with violin 
and cello. j. a. f.-m. 

CALAMITA DE’ CUORI, LA (Opera). 
See Goi.doni. 

CALANDO (Ital. diminishing, i.e. in 
tone). A direction equivalent to diminuendo or 
deeruttndo, and often associated with nlurdando. 

c. 

CALASCIONE (Colascione) (Ital.; Fr. 
eotaelion). An instrument of the lute type, 
strung with two or three strings and played 
with a plectrum, belonging to southern Italy 
(PLATE 70, Vol. VIII, p. 146 (v), No. 4). 

11. c. c. 

Hibi.- r'nvKLUND, I).. ’A Short Monograph on the 

Calasrione* (Stockholm, 1937). 

GALA I A (Ital.). An Italian dance of the 
early 16th century similar to the French bane 
danse, usually played on the lute. It is in 
duple time hut has a triple rhythm of groups 
of three bars, the cflcct being dial of 3-2 time. 

CALDARA, Antonio (A. Venice, 1O70; 
d. Vienna, 28 Dec. 1736). 

Italian composer, lie received his musical 
instruction from Legren/i at Venire. For a 
long lime Caldara led a roaming life, visiting 
Home, Vienna, Madrid, etc. Hut on 1 Jan. 
1716 he was appointed vice-conductor at the 
imperial court in Vienna by the Emperor 
Charles VI. In this city, where Italian music 
was then in great favour, Caldara spent the 
most successful and fruitful years of his life, 
and he died there one of the most appreciated 
composers of his time. 

Caldara was a particularly fertile artist. His 
oratorios and operas alone number more 
than one hundred. The Austrian Archduke 
Rudolph (Beethoven's pupil) was a great ad- 
niirer of Caldara's work and owned a collection 
ol his original manuscripts amounting to more 
than twenty thousand pages. It « treasured 
to-day by the Gcsrllschaft dcr Musikfrrunde 
of \ tenna. 

I hough Caldara coni|x*rd valuable music 
tor strings and thorough-bass (trio sonatas 
quartets and a septet), his principal achieve¬ 


ments lie in the domain of vocal music. In his 
ecclesiastical works (c.£. his exquisite 16-part 

* Crucifixus’) he combines the rich Venetian 
choral style with the harmonics and melodics 
of Naples. In this particular respect Caldara 
exercised an influence even on Joseph Haydn. 
His operas and oratorios too are more carefully 
elaborated than most other Italian works of his 
time. But the composer is perhaps at his best 
in his short lyrical compositions. His cantata 

II giuoco del quadriglio *, written to be per¬ 
formed by the Archduchess (later Empress) 
Maria Theresa and her sister, the Archduchess 
Maria Anna, still shows a somewhat operatic 
character. This original work describes a 
game of cards with all its incidents. In bis 
madrigals and solo cantatas Caldara reveals 
himself as a grateful lyric composer. His 
canons must have acquired a great popularity 
considering the numerous copies that were 
made in the iDili»rnlury. Among these pieces 
we find plaintive hive songs, solmi/ation jokes 
wlii< h mock the singing methods of the time, 
a st enr at the dentist's, gay drinking-songs and 
so on. Caldara was al<o fond ol using the 
canon form l«.r playing upon words, to which 
lii> own name lent itself easily (raldara being 
Italian lor "kettle"). In these small com¬ 
positions written in rococo style a certain 
alimily to Mo/art's canons is to be traced. 

Only a few works by Caldara have been 
published in modern editions. The most 
extensive collection, comprising ecclesiastical 
works, cantatas, madrigals and canons, was 
published by the D.T.O. (Vols. XXVI and 
LXX\, edited by Eusebius Mandyt/ewski 
and Kail (•eiriugrr). k. c,. 

** A»Haifa, liorr (S.A., coital*.). lux (coll all. 
in • ISkhc '). 

CildrroncIrUBirca, Prdro. Set AmbrOS A. W., 
M.1CK0 |<—lu'io." overture). Carpi iuriil. in. for 
plavs). Casa I v Chap! fimnl. in.). Conradi J. (J., 

* Koniiflirhe I'riux \ opera). Courvuisier ('Sonde 

/aubrrei*. opera*. Draesekc ('Vida rt surfin', over- 
lure), lark 'Circe*, opera). I'riedemt.iv 1 Strauss, 
K.. opera). Codard i‘I'edro dr /alainea opera). 
Ilidalico coin* anil del a>ir inalaii’. opera ; unid. 
in. for plays). Kliighardt ' \ ida es surno ', iucid. in.). 
Kfrnek do I urrna incxl. m. for plays . Lassen 
(' Circe', <lo.). |.n>|H>M I (inirnne/ci, in. lor), 

Madrioja (*\ida e» su.liu', nn id. in.). M.ilipieio 
•Vila * Soilin', opera>. Meiideluolm (‘.Steadfast 
1'iiwrda). Fevio f'Jardin «••- l.drrin.i inrid. 
■ ' klieira nrodieioM*, do. . Itiels 

J- 'Jud«e of Salamancado. . Koinlx>rif K. 

* Ulyues und Cn«e - . opera i. Saugucl ('Mai en 
P" . UHI.I. III.). S<lilo%M-> |... • l.rlwii rill Trailin', 
opria . Schubert ' Kievrabtat ' (' Fir fa bras *|. opera). 
Schonnanii prajnird opera, p. 612 ii. Toinmasini 
( \*da cs sue no . overture). L'mlauf (I., * Obrraml- 
niann . opera). Unncarinrr (' Dainc Kobold *, operai. 
Wolfurl 'do.). 

CALEDONICA. The name given by 
William Meiklc of Stratliaven, l -anarksbire, to 
a new wind instrument invented by him (c. 
183°). An original specimen was discovered 
by I.yndrsay G. Ijngwill in ,hc Music Class¬ 
room of Edinburgh University and described 
by him, with illustrations, in * The Musical 
Progress' (Apr. 1934). It was afterwards 
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known in a modified form as ihe Alto Fagotto. 1 
Unfortunately crook and mouthpiece are 
missing; but as the Alto Fagotto, made by 
Wood of London and stated as “ lately in¬ 
vented by William Meikle ”, was played with 
a small clarinet mouthpiece on the crook, it 
is most probable that the same method was 
adopted for the Caledonica. The instrument 
was made in various pitches, but the surviving 
example is an octave above the bassoon. 

F. W. G. 

Set alio B.uoon. Tenoroon. 

CALEGARI, Antonio (6. Padua, 17 Feb. 
1757 ; d- Padua, 28 July 1828). 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
Bertoni at Venice and made his debut as a 
composer with a dramatic cantata, ‘ Ezzelino 
which was performed in his native town in 
Apr. 1776, followed by an opera ‘ Antigono ’ 
in 1777, a festa tealrale, ‘Dcucalione e Pirra’ in 
1781, and a comic opera, *Le due sorcllc in- 
cognite ’, at Venice in 1783. From 1792 to 1796 
he was musical director of the Teatro Nuovo at 
Padua, and about 1800 he was appointed 
organist and later (1814) chapel master at St. 
Anthony’s church there. ‘ Telemaco in 
Sicilia’ (1792), a cantata for the birth of 
Napoleon's son (1811) and * Lc feste euganec ’ 
(1815) complete the list of his dramatic com¬ 
positions, while his sacred vocal works com¬ 
prise a Latin oratorio, ‘ Coronatio Salomonis ’ 
(1780), two Italian oratorios, a Miserere and 
other music for the church. He published a 
‘Gioco pitagorico musicale’ at Venice in 1801 
(of which a French translation appeared in 
1802 as ‘ L’Art dc composer de la musique 
sans en connaitrc les £l6mcnts ’). His ‘ Trat- 
tato del sistema arinonico' was published after 
his death by his pupil Melchiore Balbi (1829; 
reprinted 1878) and ' Modi generali del 
canto ’, after the method of Pacchierotti, 
appeared in 1836. 

Calcgari’s elder brother Giuseppe (e. 1750- 
?) was also an opera composer of some note. 
Among Giuseppe’s four operas was one on the 
favourite subject of Don Juan, ‘ II convitato di 
pictra’, performed at Venice in 1777 (appar¬ 
ently lost). A. L. 

CALEGARI, Francesco Antonio ( b . 
Venice, ?; </.?). 

Italian 17th-18th-century composer. He 
was educated at the Monastery of Palma, 
Friuli, and entered the Order of the Minorites. 
He was maestro di cappella at the Franciscan 
church of Santa Maria gloriosa dc Frari, or C 4 
grande, at Venice in 1702. From 3 May 1703 
to 10 May 1727 he held the same position at 
Sant’ Antonio at Padua, returning to the Frari 
church at Venice, where he still was in 1740. 
His church music was much praised by the 
best composers of his time, but he burnt it all 
to compose henceforth in what he thought the 
1 See Baboon. 


enharmonic system of the ancient Greeks, and 
the music he then produced was little relished 
by his contemporaries. He wrote a theoretical 
treatise which was published by M. Balbi, 
Venice, 1829. Apart from church composi¬ 
tions he wrote harpsichord and organ pieces. 
A remarkably fine ‘ Pange lingua ’ is, accord¬ 
ing to Mendel, in the Vienna National 
Library. e. v. d. s. 

CALEGARI, Giuseppe. See above. 

CALEGARI, Luigi Antonio (b . Padua, 
c. 1780; d. Venice, 1849). 

Italian composer, nephew of Antonio 
Calegari. Eight operas of his were given 
between 1804 and 1811, chiefly at Padua and 
Venice, also a ballet and a cantata (1832). 

e. v. d. s. 

CALEGARI, Maria Caterina (b . Ber¬ 
gamo, 1644; d. Milan, ?). 

Italian singer, organist and composer. Her 
first book of Motetti a voce sola’ had already 
appeared at Bergamo in 1659. On 19 Apr. 
1661 she joined the Order of St. Benedict at 
the convent of Santa Marghcrita, Milan, 
taking the name of Cornelia. Her beautiful 
singing and organ playing and her composi¬ 
tions drew crowds of musical amateurs from 
far and near to the church, and Donato Calvi 
speaks of her in 1664 as a famous singer and 
composer of whom masses, motets, madrigals, 
etc., have appeared in print. e. v. d. s. 

CALENDA. See Calinda. 

CALENDAL (Opera). See Bizet. 

CALESTANI, Vincenzio (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th— 17th-century composer. All 
that is known of him is that he served at the 
grand-ducal court at Florence. In 1617 he 
published, at Venice, an extremely attractive 
collection of ' Madrigali ed arie’, of which all 
but four songs (which arc ducts) arc for solo 
voice and continuo. There arc also contribu¬ 
tions by Giovanni del Turco, Bellini and 
Bonnclli. The madrigalian pieces, in which 
there arc many examples of " affective ” har¬ 
mony and progressions, show an understand¬ 
ing of the monodic principle of polarity of 
vocal line and continuo line. Calestani’s set¬ 
ting of verse used by other composers seems 
very often to be superior to theirs, even to 
Monteverdi in the setting of Chiabrcra’s 
' Damigclla ’. There are many charming 
melodic lines in the ‘ Arie ’ and instrumental 
variations on the song-melodics, designated 
rilornello in each case. Calcstani gives instruc¬ 
tions in two methods of composing otlave, and 
Orlandi in his publication of 1616 shows yet 
another way of setting the second poem selected 
for illus trat ion by Calcstani. N. F. (ii). 

CALIFE DE BAGDAD, LE. Opera in 1 
act by Boieldicu. Libretto by Claude Godard 
d’Aucour dc Saint-Just. Produced Paris, 
Op^ra-Comiquc, 16 Sept. 1800. 1st perf. 
abroad, Ghent, 1800. 1st in England, Lon- 
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don, Haymarket Theatre (adapted by T. J. 
Dibdin), n May 1809. 1st in U.S.A., New 
York (in French), 27 Aug. 1827. 

CALINDA. An American Negro dance, 
primitive at first and sociable later on, 
spread through Spanish America and the 
southern states of the U.S.A. The earliest 
known description dates from 1698, when 
Fere Laval 1 who calls it calenda, records 
having seen it danced on Martinique, with 
a drum accompaniment. It was forbidden 
as indecent by the more religious-minded of 
the Christian communities, but not wholly 
suppressed among the Negro slaves. A cen¬ 
tury later Moreau dc Saint-Mery 1 found it 
on San Domingo, where another name for it 
was chica. A modern artistic example of the 
dance appears in Delius’s opera * Koanga 


K. B. 

Bun. — Ninn, R.. * Historical Introduction to " 
Calinda " 1 <M. & I... XXVII. 194b, p. y». 

Sit alio footnote*. 

CALINO CASTURAME. Srt Folk Music: 

Irish, 

CALISTA (Colista), Lelio (A. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th-century composer. He wrote 
sonatas for 2 violins and bass whose manuscripts 
are preserved in English libraries, ti*. Ch. Ch. 
(tee Arkwright's Catalogue, Ft. i, p. 20) and the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the B.M. 
One of this name is mentioned in Kirehcr’s 
‘ Musurgia’, but it is not known how Calista'* 
works became famous in England. That they 
were no less rests on the direct statements of 
Henry Furcell, who quotes from “ the famous 
Lelio Calista, an Italian ” in his edition (the 
12th) or Flayford’s ‘ Introduction to the Skill 
of Musick ’ (1694). The inference is that 
Calista was one of the " most fam'd Italian 
Masters ” whom Furcell took as models for his 
own sonatas (1683). See Barclay Squire, 
S.I.M.G., 1904-5, p. 557; Mus. T., Apr. 

191 7, p. I 57 . j. a. P.-SI. 

CALKIN. English family of musicians, 
mostly instrumentalists. 

(1) Joseph Calkin (A. Ia>ndon, 1781 ; d. 
London, 30 Dec. 184G), violinist and violist, 
l ie was taught the violin by Thomas Lyon and 
Spagnoletti and became a member of the 
Drury Lane orchestra (1798-1808). Changing 
to the viola, lie was engaged at the Opera, the 
Concerts of Ancient Music, the Vocal Concerts 
and the Philharmonic concerts, and lie was 
'till playing with the latter in 1827. In 1821 
he became a member of the king's band. 

(2) James Calkin (b . London, 19 Sept. 
1784 ; d. London, 1862), pianist and composer, 
brother or the preceding. Hr was educated 

I)r. Burrows’s School, Soho Square, 
where Bishop was his desk companion, and he 
was taught the pianoforte, cello and thorough- 


; Nouveau Voyage aux itie. de I*Antique \ II, 51. 
<■ . ^“option . . . de l» panic fraocaue de I’ldc 

Saint-Dominique 1 0797-98). I. 30. 


bass by Thomas Lyon and the violin by his 
brother. In 1823 he became an Associate of 
the Philharmonic Society and in that year his 
string Quartet, inscribed to and played by 
Mori, was performed at the British Concerts. 
A Symphony of his was rehearsed by the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society, but not performed. He 
also wtoic chamber and pianoforte music. 

(3) William Calkin (A. London, ?; d. ?), 
organist, brother of the preceding. Taught by 
his brother James, he became organist of the 
parish church at Arundel, Sussex, and was 
appointed organist for Sussex county by the 
Duke of Richmond. 

(4) James Joseph Calkin (A. London, 
1813; d. Loudon. 1868), violinist, son of (1). 

( 5 ) Joseph Calkin (called Tenniclli) (A. 
London, 1816; d. London, G June 1874), tenor 
singer, brother of the preceding. He studied 
at Milan under Lamport! and appeared at the 
Philharmonic and other concerts. 

(6) John Baptiste Calkin ( 4 . London, 13 
Mar. 1827; d. ?), composer, organist and 
pianist, son of (a). Taught by his father, he 
became a well-known London organist, 
Woburn Chape! (1853-57), Camden Road 
Chapel (18*13 08 , and St. Thomas’s, Camden 
Town 1870-84). He was a member of the 
council of the T.C.M. and a professor at the 
Ci.S.M. He was a prolific composer, his 
church services and anthems being widely 
accepted, while there was a demand for his 
Klees and paruongs as well as his pianoforte 
music. 

(7) George Calkin A. London, 10 Aug. 
1829; d. ?), violoncellist and teacher, brother 
ol the preceding. For twenty-five years he 
was organist at St. Mark's, Regent's Park, and 
a professor at the London Academy of Music. 
As a cellist hr played at the Philharmonic 
Society's concerts, the Royal Italian Opera 
and the leading provincial festivals. 1 le com¬ 
posed iG l>ooks of organ voluntaries, while 
his organ transcriptions from the works of 
Mendelssohn (Novello) were mtit h in demand. 

II. <i. F. 

CALL, Leonhard von ;A. South Germany, 

17G8 or 17G9; d. Vienna, 19 Feb. 1815). 

German guitar player and composer. He 
wrote harmonious and pretty partsongs, 
which were greatly in fashion in Germany at 
the beginning of the 19th century, and con¬ 
tributed much to the formation of the Manntr- 
zesangi trane in that country.* I Ic is also known 
for his instruction book for the guitar. c. 

CALLAS, Maria Meneghini (formerly 
Kallas) ( 4 . New York, 3 Dec. 1923). 

Greek-American soprano singer. She is 
Greek by parentage, American by birth and 
early upbringing, and Italian by career and 
by her marriage in 1947 to Signor Meneghini. 
On the return of her family to Greece, in 1936, 

• Spec imrn» will be found in * Orpheui \ 
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she entered the Conservatory at Athens, 
where her teacher was the well-known 
coloratura soprano Elvira de Hidalgo. She 
was in Greece throughout the German 
occupation, when she made a few appearances 
at the Athens Opera (first as Martha in 
d’Albert’s ‘ Ticlland ’), returning to the 
U.S.A. after the war. Her true career may be 
said to have begun in 1947, when she sang 
in Ponchielli’s ‘ Gioconda ’ in the open-air 
arena at Verona. Her quality was instantly 
recognized, and she soon became well known 
throughout Italy, especially as an exponent 
of the heaviest parts in the soprano repertory, 
such as Aida, Norma, Turandot, Isolde, 
Kundry and Briinnhilde. A versatility scarcely 
paralleled since the days of Lilli Lehmann was 
demonstrated when, within a week of singing 
briinnhilde in ‘ Die Walkiirc she deputized 
for another singer in the intricately florid 
music of Elvira in Bellini’s 4 Puritani’. Before 
long she began to relinquish the Wagnerian 
parts and Turandot in order to concentrate on 
the bel canto operas of Bellini, Rossini, Doni¬ 
zetti and Verdi. Besides adding Violetta, 
Gilda and Lucia to her repertory, she has been 
in constant demand whenever rare and vocally 
taxing operas of the older school are revived. 
Thus, she has sung in Rome as Fiorilla in 
Rossini's 4 Turco in Italia’, at Naples as 
Abigaille in Verdi’s ' Nabucco * and at the 
Florence Music Festivals of 1951-53 in the 
first stage performance of Haydn’s 4 Orfeo cd 
Euridicc in Verdi’s 4 Vespri siciliani ’, in 
Rossini's ' Armida * and in Cherubini's 
’ Medea 

Maria Callas is alone among contemporary 
Italian sopranos in her command of the 
classical style. Her tone, if lacking in 
sensuous beauty and pathos, is robust, clear 
and penetrating. Her intervals are instru- 
mentally distinct, her management of the 
vocal line shapely and musical, her florid 
singing (especially her downward chromatic 
scales) very brilliant. That her remarkable 
technique is not flawless is shown by the hard¬ 
ness and unsteadiness which develop in her 
highest register (which extends to e*'"). 
Perhaps the rarest and most prized of her 
qualities is the authority which she brings to 
all her parts. Her appearance generates excite¬ 
ment, and while she remains on the stage she 
rivets the attention of the audience. She scored 
a great success in London at her first Covent 
Garden appearance, in 1952, as Norma. 
When she repeated this part in the following 
year, opera-goers were surprised to hear her 
sing 4 Casta diva ’ in the higher key of G 
which Bellini is said to have originally 
intended, instead of in that of F, as customarily 
printed and performed. Her other parts in 
the Covent Garden season of 1953 were Aida 
and Leonora in 4 11 Trovatore ’. D . s.-t. 


CALLCOTT, John (Wall) ( b . London 
(Kensington], 20 Nov. 1766; d. Bristol, 15 
May 1821). 

English organist and composer. His father 
was a bricklayer and builder. He obtained his 
first knowledge of music while a schoolboy 
from Henry Whitney, organist of Kensington 
Church. In 1780 he wrote music for a play 
performed at Mr. Young’s school. He became 
acquainted, in 1782, with Arnold, Cooke and 
the elder Sale, from whom he derived much 
musical knowledge, although he did not 
receive any regular instruction. In 1783 he 
became deputy-organist, under Reinhold, of 
St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, which post he held until 1785. 
About 1782 Cooke introduced him to the 
orchestra of the Academy of Ancient Music, 
and the associations he there formed gave him 
his first bias towards glee-writing. He occa¬ 
sionally played the oboe in the orchestra of the 
Academy. In 1785 he carried ofT three of 
the four prize medals given by the Catch Club, 
by his catch 4 O beauteous fair ’, his canon 
4 Blessed is he ’ and his glee 4 Dull repining 
sons of care ’. On 4 July in the same year he 
took the degTee of Bachelor of Music at Ox¬ 
ford, setting as his exercise Joseph Warton’s 
4 Ode to Fancy \ The autograph score of his 
two-act opera ’The Mistakes of a Day’, dated 
1785, is in the British Museum (Add. MSS 
27638). While there is no record of a pro¬ 
duction, it should be pointed out that a musical 
entertainment of the same title, also in two 
acts, was given at Norwich in 1787 (as appears 
from an anonymous manuscript libretto in the 
John Larpcnt Collection *, now in the Hunt¬ 
ington Library at San Marino, California). 

In 1787 Callcott took an active part with 
Arnold and others in the formation of the Glee 
Club. In 1788 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Musicians and in 1789 
chosen joint organist, with Charles S. Evans, of 
St. Paul’s, Covcnt Garden. Four years later 
he became organist to the Asylum for Female 
Orphans, a post he held till 1802. 

Although he now ranked as one of the ablest 
and most popular composers of the day, Call¬ 
cott had but little skill in orchestral writing. 
He therefore availed himself of the opportunity 
afforded by Haydn's visit to England in 1791 
to take lessons in instrumental composition 
from that master. While studying under 
Haydn, Callcott composed his fine song 4 These 
as they change ’ for Bartleman. From 1790 
to >793 he was awarded nine medals by the 
Catch Club for his compositions : two in 1790 
for the canon 4 Call to remembrance ’ and the 
glee 4 O voi chc sospiratc ’, three in 1791 for 
the catch 4 Tom Metaphysician ’, the canon 

' Larpcnt was the Lord Chamberlain's official 
examiner of plays from 1778 to 1824. and the collection 
cons.su of about 2500 plays (including many operas) 
submitted to him for licence. 
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‘ I am well pleased ’ and the glee ‘Triumphant 
Love ’, three in 1792 for the canon ‘ O Israel ’ 
and the glees 4 See, with ivy chaplet bound ’ 
and 4 Father of heroes \ and one in 1793 for 
the canon 4 Christ being raised 

In 1797 he issued a prospectus for a musical 
dictionary he had planned, having acquired 
large collections of music for the purpose, in¬ 
cluding the manuscripts left by Boyce. On 18 
June 1800 he proceeded Doctor of Music at 
Oxford. In 1795, upon the formation of a 
volunteer corps at Kensington, Calicott had 
accepted a commission in it. Aided by a sub¬ 
scription he formed a band for the corps in 
1801, for which he not only purchased the 
instruments and composed and arranged the 
music, but also instructed the performers. In 
1802 he wrote an anthem for Arnold's funeral. 
The compilation of his dictionary proceeding 
hut slowly and, thinking the public had a right 
to expect some theoretical work from him, lie 
employed himself in 1804 and 1805 in writing 
his ‘ Musical Grammar which was published 
in 1806. In the latter year lie wrote for Bar tie- 
man a scena upon the death of Nelson, and in 
1H07 he was appointed to lecture on German 
music at the Royal Institution. Further 
activity was suddenly interrupted by mental 
collapse, during which period (in 1809) his 
professional friends gave a concert on his be¬ 
half; and so strong was the desire to show 
sympathy for him that it was found that the 
opera-house in the Uaymarket was the only 
building large enough to contain the numbers 
who thronged to be present. 

Callcott's principal works were his very 
numerous glees and other pieces of vocal 
harmony, mostly published singly, but lie 
lelt in manuscript many anthems, services, 
odes, etc. Ilis line scena 4 Angel of life ’ was 
written for Hardeman. Ilis son-in-law, 
William Horsley, edited in 1824 a collection 
ol his best glees, catches and canons, in 2 folio 
volumes, with a memoir of the composer and 
an analysis of his roui|>ositions. The work also 
contains a portrait of Calicott from a painting 
by his brother Augustus, afterwards Sir 
Augustus Calicott, F.A. A volume of 12 of his 
glees, all dated and holograph, of the year 
• 785. arc preserved in the Euing Collection, 
Glasgow University, where other compositions 
of his may be found in manuscript, autograph 
and otherwise. Besides the above-named 
works Calicott was associated with Arnold in 
the selection, adaptation and composition of 
the tunes for ‘The Psalms of David for the u%c 
of Parish Churches ’ (1791). 

Calicott left a numerous family. His 
daughter Sophia became eminent as a teacher 
*’! the pianoforte, and his younger son, William 
Hutchins Calicott ( b . 28 Sept. 1807 ; d. 5 Aug. 
1U82), attained distinction as a composer and 
arranger. His elder son William Robert 


Stuart Calicott (1852-86) was a skilful organ¬ 
ist. w. h. 11., adds. 

Sre alto Arnold (S.. Psalms, collab.). 

Callimachus. Stt Stanford (' Hcraclcitus sour). 
Warlock (do.). 

C AI . I . IN ET. See Daublaixe & Calunrt. 

CALLINO CASTURAME. See Folk 

Mi sic: Irish. 

CALLIRHOlt (Opera). See Destouciif.s. 
CALLS, MILITARY. See Military Calls. 
CALORI, Angiola ( b . Milan, 1732; d. ?, 
c. 1790). 

Italian soprano singer. Nothing is known 
of her career in Italy before she appeared in 
London on 10 Jan. 1758 in Cocchi's * Zenobia’. 
After singing in the pasticcio of' Solimano ' on 
31 Jan., she took part in three other works by 
Cocclii, 4 Issipilc * (14 Mar.), 4 Altaic ’ (n 
Nov.) and ' Giro riconosciuto ' (16 Jan. 1759). 
The later London productions in which she 
appeared (not counting pasliccios) were : 

Pmi, 'Faniot' (21 Apr. 1759). 

Cocclii. * OmroM di Tito ' (15 J.m. 17641). 

i ontmdii, ' L’ ivola diubiUU ' (tj Mar. 1761*1. 
iocclii, ' l.rcmd.1 ' (31 May l ?**<»*. 

Caluppi. ' II mondu jIIj lima * <a/ Nov. 1761*). 
Caluppi. ' II (i> .It (.iinp.tRnj * o Jan. 1761). 
Cocclii. ' I no Maiilio ' (7 |>|». 1761 I. 

I’rrrr,' Ditloor aUmimIoiiiu ' . -1 Mar. 1761). 
iWtoi.i, ' La poi.1 ’ iaJI Apr. 1761). 

Calori's name does not occur in London 
again after that. She had a soprano voire of 
great extent, a profound knowledge of music 
and extraordinary rapidity of execution. In 
1770 she was singing at Dresden with great 
success. She returned to her native country in 
1774 and continued to sing at the various 
opera-houses ol Italy until 1783. j. m. 

CALUSIO, Ferruccio (A. La Plata, 22 
Dec. 1889). 

Argentine conductor. He studied music 
first at La Plata and then in Buenos Aires. 
Having obtained a scholarship from the 
government of the Province of Buenos Aires, lie 
left for Milan in 1909, where lie studied with 
Frugatti and Map|>clli. In 1912 lie received 
the teacher's diploma and went to Mciningcn 
to continue his studies with Max Reger. He 
started his conducting career in Italy in 1931 
and came under the influence of Toscanini. 
After conducting at the Milan Scala and other 
theatres, he also conducted symphony con¬ 
certs in Italy and France, taking over the 
Madrid Symphony Orchestra for a time on 
Arbus's death. Caltisin had been niaetho 
subtltlulo at the Colon Theatre in Buenos 
Aires since 1923, and from 1927 onwards he 
has l»ecn a regular conductor there besides 
being director-general during several seasons, 
including 1948. v. P> 

CALVE, Emma (Rosa Emma Cal vet) 
(b. Drcazcvillc, 15 Aug. 1858; J. Millau, 
Aveyron, 6 Jan. 1942). 

French soprano singer. She was a pupil of 
Mathiklc Marchcsi and of Puget, and made 
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her debut at Nice. Her first important appear¬ 
ance was at the Theatre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, as Marguerite in Gounod's ‘ Faust ’ 
on 23 Sept. 1882. Her first engagement in 
Paris was at the Theatre- 1 talien, where she 
created the part of Bianca in Dubois’s ‘ Aben 
Hamel ’ on 16 Dec. 1884. In the following 
Mar. she sang at the Opera-Comique, and 
after some successful tours in Italy she re¬ 
appeared at the Theatre -1 talien as Leila in 
Bizet’s ‘ Pecheurs de perles’ in 1889. Return¬ 
ing to the Opera-Comique, she sang the part 
of Santuzza in ‘ Cavallcria rusticana ’ for the 
first time in Paris on 19 Jan. 1892, and on 16 
May of the same year made her first appear¬ 
ance in the same part in London, at Covent 
Garden. She was for many years an almost 
annual visitor to London and established her¬ 
self among the first favourites of the operatic 
public. In Santuzza and Carmen her southern 
blood enabled her to give impersonations of 
the utmost vividness and dramatic force. She 
was considered to be the greatest Carmen of all 
who have appeared in the part. 

Calv6 created the part of Anita (written for 
her) in Massenet’s ‘ Navarraise ’ in London on 
20 June 1894 and sang in the same composer's 
‘ Sapho ’ for the first time in Nov. 1897 at the 
Paris Op^ra-Comiquc. She made some special 
appearances as Ophelia in Ambroisc Thomas's 
' Hamlet ’ at the Op*ra in May 1899, but the 
part was not considered to suit her style when 
she sang it in London. She visited the U.S.A. 
in 1893, and made her first appearance there 
as Santuzza on 29 Nov. Her Carmen, first 
given there on 20 Dec., created " an inde¬ 
scribable sensation Her stage success on 
both sides of the Atlantic continued till 1910, 
after which her appearances were confined to 
occasional concert performances. Her voice, 
a soprano of remarkably beautiful timbre, was 
very emotional, indeed almost luscious in 
quality, and exquisitely trained. 

j. a. p.-m., adds. 

Bun..—C alv*. Emma. * My Life’, Irani, by Rosamond 
Gilder (New York and London. 1922). 

' Sou* lou* les eiels j’ai chant* ’ (Paris, 1940). 

Ci'R/ON. Hfnri db. Article in ' Nouvelle Revue \ 15 
July 1922. 

CALVIN, Jean. For description of 
psalters see Bourgeois. 

CALVISIUS, Seth (b . Gorsleben, Thurin¬ 
gia, 21 Feb. 1556; d. Leipzig, 24 Nov. 
1615). 

German musician, astronomer and chrono- 
logcr. His poverty interfered greatly with his 
education, but he contrived to attend the 
Magdeburg “ Gymnasium ’’ in 1572 and the 
Universities of Helmstcdt (1579) and Leipzig 
(1580), and to avail himself of every oppor¬ 
tunity of musical instruction. In 1581 he was 
made RepeUnt at St. Paul's Church, Leip¬ 
zig, in 1582 cantor at Schulpforta and in 1 vu 
cantor and Schuleollege at St. Thomas's School 


and musical director at St. Thomas’s Church 
of Leipzig. For music he gave up much — 
for instance, the chair of mathematics at 
Wittenberg, offered him in 1611. His treatises 

are: 

‘ Melopoeia . . (Erfurt. 1592, Magdeburg, 1630). 

‘ Compendium musicae practicae . . .’ (Leipzig, 1394, 
2nd ed. 1602). 

' Musicae artis praecepta . . (Leipzig, 1612; ed. 3 of 
the ' Compendium ’). 

' Exercitationes musicae duac . . . (terliae) * (Leipzig, 
1600 and 1611). 

His music, original and edited, comprises : 

‘ Hymni sacri latini et germanici ’ (1394). 

* Harmonia cantionum, a M. Luthero... compositarum ’ 

1597). 

Bicima 70 (1599)- 

Ricmiorum libri duo . . .' (Leipzig, 1590 and 1612). 

* Tricinia . . .* (Leipzig, 1603). 

‘ Der 150. Psalm fur 12 Stimmen . . .’ (Leipzig, 1615). 
' Schwanengesang ' for 8 voices (1616). 

•Der Psalter Davids . . .’ (Leipzig, 1617). 

Many motets and hymns are in manuscript 
in the Library of St. Thomas’s School, and 
his pretty ‘Joseph, licber Joseph mein ’ is in 
Vol. Ill of Arion’. o. 

CALVOCORESSI, M. D. (Michel Di¬ 
mitri) ( 6 . Marseilles, 2 Oct. 1877 ; d. London, 
1 Feb. 1944). 

Franco-Enghsh critic and writer on music, 
of Greek parentage. He was educated in 
Paris and made a considerable reputation as a 
writer on musical subjects, through numerous 
articles in French and English periodicals, 
translations and original books. He was par¬ 
ticularly concerned with Russian music and 
modern musical developments, and his 
lectures (1905-14) in Paris (Ecolc dcs Hautes 
Etudes Socialcs) brought to notice many new 
works and served to elucidate the aims of com¬ 
posers then considered obscure. 

Calvocoressi was an exceptionally versatile 
linguist, capable of making translations from 
a great variety of European languages. 
Among several biographical books the most 
important was that on ‘ Mussorgsky’ (1908) 
written in French and translated into English, 
Spanish and German. An English work on 
the same composer, written for the ‘ Master 
Musicians ’ series (1946) remained unfinished 
and was completed after his death by Gerald 
Abraham, who also collaborated with him in 
‘ Masters of Russian Music’ (1936). ‘The 
Principles and Methods of Musical Criticism ’ 
(1923) attempted to lay out a ground-plan 
for consistent criticism, and ‘ Musical Taste 
and How to Form it * (1925) was a valuable 
contribution to aesthetics. Calvocoressi lived 
m London and was a regular correspondent 
on music to several continental papers. 

n. c. c., adds. 

Gfrald, -M. D. Calvocoressi' 
(Mu*. T., Mar. 1944). 

CAivocoatm. M. D., ' Musician’s Gallery' (London, 
•933). 

Ste also Ravel (5 Greek songs). Roussel (‘Evoca- 
nons \ orch. & voices). 
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CaUabi^i, Ranifri (da). Italian literary man. He 
was born at Leghorn on 23 Dec. 1714 of humble parents 
and was probably never entitled to the prefix “ da ”, 
but clearly had some sort of classical education. He 
was at Naples in his thirties, where he wrote his first 
libretto, the fata Uatralt * L' impero dell' universefor 
the French dauphin's marriage with the Spanish infanta. 
The second, ' II sogno d' Olimpia *, he sent to Meta- 
stasio, who praised it, with whom he remained in touch 
and an edition of whose works he contrived to publish 
in Paris in 1755. during a stay there which seems to have 
lasted several years. He wrote a preface, * Dissertazione 
su lc pocsic dranimatiche del sig. Abate Pietro Meta* 
stasio \ Under the protection of Mme de Pompadour 
he started a lottery with his brother Antonio Maria in 
>757i Casanova becoming a partner with a small share. 
The brothers seem to have been expelled from Pans, and 
they next went to Brussels. In 1761 Calzubigi went to 
Vienna, where he established perv.nal contact with 
Metastasio and styled himself Chamber Councillor to the 
Counts of the Netherlands. 

It is as the author of three librettos for operas by Cluck 
that Calzahigi remains known to fame, and to the 
mutico-dramalic ideas they exhibit is due a goad deal 
of the credit usually given to (.luck alone for such 
operatic " reforms ” as Ins later works represent, reforms 
of which his work hail shown scarcely a trace before lie 
had met this collaborator. 

Arteaga's attack on Calzal.ici in bis three-volume 
' Kivoluiioni del tealro music ale it.di.iuo ' < 17H 4 881 
drew from the latter a spirited reply in Ins ' Risposta ' of 
1700, a document of permanent importance to operatic 
history. 

Calrahigi died at Naples in July 179}. 
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CAMARA, Juan Antonio (A. Havana, 28 
Sr|»l. 1917). 

Cuban composer. He studied (he piano* 
lorn- and composition ai the Havana Conser¬ 
vatory. In 1940[he was appointed instructor 
llierr and in 1943 hr participated in the 
formation of the Crnpo de Renovation 
Musical. Most of his works are for piano* 
loric ; his style is influenced by nco-c lassie ism. 

CamarRo, Mari. Anne de Cs.pl. de. S^Ba'llet. 
Bourgeois (I.J.T.). Cupis (F. & J.-B.. brothers . Rebel 
(air used by C.). 

CAM ARGO SOCIETY. See Ballet. 

lilt C * Ho ‘ 1,0,1 Proropio *), 

CAMBERT, Robert {A . Paris, c. 1628; d. 
London, c. Feb. 1677). 

French composer. He was a pupil of 
Chambonnitres and from about 1655 for some 
years organist of the church of Saint-Honorc 
,n 1 ar ' s - l,rs l composition (not extant) 
"as an /Ugit d trois toix en et peee de dialogue, ' I.a 
Mucttc ingrate \ which was performed at his 
house. Through Cardinal Della Rovcre, 
Archbishop of Turin, the pope's nuncio in 
1 arts. Cambert was brought into contact with 
the Abbe Pierre Perrin (1625-75); from their 
common efforts rose (he '' premiere comldie 
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fran^oise cn musique ”, the so-called ‘ Pasto¬ 
rale d*Issy ’, first performed in the country 
house of the king's goldsmith, Nl. dc La Have, 
at Issy near Paris, Apr. 1659. Received with 
great applause (8 or 10 performances), this 
so-called first French comedy in tnusic * was 
produced at Vincennes before the court, on 
Cardinal Mazarin's prompting, again with 
great success. Cambert and Perrin then 
collaborated in a more ambitious work, a live- 
act opera on the subject of Ariadne and 
Bacchus. This, however, owing to the death 
of Mazarin (9 Mar. 1661) was not produced in 
Paris (but only many years later in London). 

In 1666 Cambert was ap|>oinied superin¬ 
tendent of music to the dowager queen, Anne 
of Austria (the widow of Louis XIII), and it 
was probably through her influence that on 
28 June iWhj he and Perrin obtained a royal 
privilege to perform “ academies d'opera ou 
representations cii musique et cn languc 
franfoise, sur lc pied dc ccllcs d'ltalic 
They joined forces with the Marquis dc Sour- 
deac as producer and with the ballet-master 
Beauchamps, recruited singers in the province 
of Languedoc and rented, on 8 On. 1670, the 
Salic du Jcu dc Paume " dc la Bouteille " for 
live years. Guichard, architect to the Duke of 
Orleans, converted the building into a theatre, 
and this first home of the Paris 0 |)dra was 
inaugurated on 3 Mar. 1671, with * Poinonc 
a five-act pastoral o|»cra by Cambert (libretto 
by Perrin;, of which the prologue and the first 
act have survived. So lar as can be judged 
from the librettos, ' Poinonc ’ did not dill'cr 
much from the * Pastorale d'lssy ' of 1659 (the 
music of which is lost). 

' Poinonc ' was followed in the beginning of 
1672 by ‘ Lcs (Vines et les plaisirs dc Faniour 
the music again by Cambert, the libretto by 
Gabriel Gilbert; Saint-Evremont calls this 
second opera “ plus poli et plus galant; les 
voix ct les instruments s'etoient dej& inieux 
form Is |H»ur Pexcculion ", Again, as in the 
case ol ' Poinonc prologue and first act only 
arc extant. A few weeks after the perform¬ 
ance, probably on 13 Mar. 1672, the opera 
privilege passed into Lully's hands and 
Cambert a s Paris career came to an abrupt end. 
He left France and followed his pupil Grabu 
to I.ondon, where he arrived in Sept. 1673. 
He founded, on the model of the French 
Academic, a short-lived " Royall Academy of 
Mustek ”, situated in Bridges Street, Covent 
Garden, and it was here that * Arianc, ou Lc 
Manage dc Bacchus ’ (either with his original 
music of 1659, or in a new si tting by Grabu) 
made a belated appearance in Mar. 1674. 

' Since Four in wrote * Lev Vrab Cr*aleur* <le l'oplra 
Iranian (1881) n »a\ generally considered to be the 
lint French opr«a until Henry (Juiltard, in 1908. 
pointed out the priority of ' Le Triomphe dc I'aniour 
sur de> berxen et berccrev ' (,654 »). music by Michel 
de La Guerre. 
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His ' Pomonc ’ was revived at the thealre in 
Whitehall in July 1674, and he was probably 
also the composer of a 4 Ballet et musique 
pour lc divertissement du Roy de la Grande- 
Brctagne ’ (libretto printed “ Dans la Savoye 
par Thomas Nicucombe ”, 1674). Nothing 
more of Cambcrt’s activities in London is 
known until his death, early in 1677. He is 
said to have been poisoned by a servant. The 
4 Mercurc galant ’ published an iloge funebre in 
Apr. 1677. 

Apart from the fragments of 4 Pomonc ’ and 
4 Lcs Pcincs ct les plaisirs dc l'amour ’, the 
only music by Cambert extant is a collection 
of 4 Airs is boirc ’, for two and three voices 
(published 1665) and a ‘Trio italien bur¬ 
lesque * the voice parts of which are printed in 
4 Lc Jaloux invisible ', a three-act comedy by 
Guillaume Marcourcau dc Brccourt, per¬ 
formed in Paris, at the Hotel dc Bourgogne, 
on 20 Aug. 1666 and published the same year. 

‘ Lc Tombeau dc Climine sometimes men¬ 
tioned as an independent work, is part of Act 
II of 4 Lcs Peincs et lcs plaisirs de l'amour ’, 
while 4 La Mort d'Adonis', which also appears 
in some books of reference among Cambcrt’s 
compositions, was by C. J. B. Boesset. 

A. L. 

Didl.. — Povoin, Artiur, • Let VraU Crfaieurt de 
I op«ra Iranian: Pterin et Cambert* (Pam. 1881). 
ROLLAND, Romain. * HiMoirc de I'optra en Lurope 
avanl Lully el Scarlalli * (P.,ri». ifoa). 

Truir*, AndrS, • Robert Cambert A Londre* * (Rev. 
Mui., 1 Dec. 1927). 

Set alio Academic de Musique. Farinel (3. *on-in- 
law). Pastorale. 

CAMBIALE DI MATRIMONIO, LA 

(Opera). See Rossini. 

CAMBIARE (Ital., to change). A word 
sometimes used instead of mutate, especially 
where a change of tuning of the kettledrums is 
required ( e.g. cambia in sol (change to G)) or 
where transposing instruments arc required to 
change in the course of a performance (e.g. 
cambiano in la, where R> clarinets or trumpets 
arc to be substituted for instruments in A). 

CAMBIATA. See Ornaments, C (ii). 

CAMBINI, Giovanni Giuseppe (b. Leg¬ 
horn, 13 Feb. 1746; d. Bicetrc nr. Paris, 20 
Dec. 1825). 

Italian violinist and composer. He studied 
the violin with Pohl, also theory under Martini 
at Bologna, between 1763 and 1766. In the 
latter year he produced an opera at Naples 
without success. Having formed an attach¬ 
ment for a girl from his native city, he was 
returning thither with her to be married when 
their vessel was captured by corsairs and thev 
were both sold as slaves in Barbary. There a 
rich Venetian merchant bought Cambini and 
gave him his liberty. In 1770 he went to Paris 
and was introduced to Gosscc, who performed 
some of his symphonies at the Concert 
Spiritucl. These works, though very slight, 


were written with the flowing melody char¬ 
acteristic of Italian music and created a highly 
favourable impression. 

During the ensuing twenty years Cambini, 
remaining in Paris, produced an enormous 
mass of music: 60 symphonies; 144 string 
quartets; 29 4 Symphonies concertantes ’; 7 
concertos; about 400 pieces for different in¬ 
struments, including duos, trios, quartets with 
oboes; organ pieces; solfeggi; methods; 15 
patriotic hymns; an oratorio, ' Le Sacrifice 
d’Abraham * (Concert Spiritucl, 1774) and 
another, 4 Joad ’; a 4 Miserere ’ (Concert 
Spiritucl, 1775); also more than 20 operas 
(1776-98) and ballets. He was conductor at 
the Theatre dcs Beaujolais (1788-91) and at 
the Theatre Louvois (1791-94). In 1804 he 
wrote some articles in the Leipzig A.M.Z., 
and in 1810 and 1811 was joint-editor of 
the * Tablcttes dc Polymnie \ 

Towards the end of his life Cambini main¬ 
tained himself by arranging popular airs and 
other like drudgery, but even this resource 
failed him, and his last ten years were spent in 
the almshouses of the Bicitre, where he died. 

His best works were his quartets. He ex¬ 
celled so much in playing that style of music 
that Manfrcdi, Nardini and Boccherini, the 
three most eminent quartet players of that 
epoch, each chose him to play the viola with 
them. Cambini wasted in dissipation abilities 
which might have placed him in the foremast 
rank of musicians; and so little was he 
troubled with a conscience as to undertake to 
write some quartets and quintets in the style of 
Boccherini, which were published by Plcycl, 
indiscriminately with genuine compositions of 
that master. M . c . c. 

CAMBIO, Perissone (b. ?; d. ?). 

French (?) 16th-century singer and com¬ 
poser. In ancient collective volumes he is 
often referred to merely as Pcrisson, Picrrcson, 
etc., and is probably identical with 44 Pyrison, 
a celebrated composer of Venice ", as Duke 
Albert of Prussia's agent calls him when send¬ 
ing the duke a mass to Nuremberg (probably 
the Mass 44 super dc beata Virgine ” by 
44 Piereson ” in the Berlin Library). He is not 
to be confused with 44 Pierson ”, a name occa¬ 
sionally used at the beginning of the 16th 
century for Pierre de La Rue. 

Cambio was a singer at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and Caffi says that he was of French birth and 
nationality. Burney (Hist., IV, 214), who re¬ 
produces a villota from his 4 Canzone villa- 
neschc . . .’, speaks of him as one of the 
greatest masters of his time. Of his composi¬ 
tions are known, apart from the above Mass, 

3 books of madrigals and one of 4-part ‘Can¬ 
zone villancsche alia Napolctana ’ (2 eds.), 
published in 1545-51, besides a considerable 
number of songs in various collective volumes. 

e. v. d. s. 
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CAMBRIDGE. The Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Musical Society (C.U.M.S.), the most im¬ 
portant institution for the regular performance 
of music at Cambridge, apart from College 
choirs and societies, was founded as the Peter- 
house Musical Society by a little body of 
amateurs in Michaelmas Term 1843. The 
earliest record which it possesses is the pro¬ 
gramme 1 of a concert given at the Red Lion 
in Petty Cury on Friday, 8 Dec. 

In its early days the Society was mainly de¬ 
voted to the practice of instrumental music. 
The Pcterhouse Society had been in existence 
for about eighteen months, and had held 
eleven “ Public Performance Meetings", 
when the name was changed to that of the 
Cambridge University Musical Society. 

The first concert given by the newly named 
Society was held on 1 May 1844 ; it included 
Haydn’s “ Surprise " Symphony, and “ Mr. 
Dykes of St. Catharine's College " sang John 
Parry's ‘ Nice young man ’ and (for an encore) 
the same composer’s ‘ Berlin Wool ’. The 
“ Mr. Dykes ’’ who thus distinguished himself 
was afterwards well known as the Rev. J. 11. 
Dykes, the composer ol hymn-tunes. There is 
not much variation in the programmes during 
the early years of the Society's existence. Two 
or three overtures, an occasional symphony or 
pianoforte trio, with songs and glees, formed 
the staple, but very little attention was given 
to choral works. The conductors were usually 
the presidents of the Society. In 1U4G 
Walmisley’s name frequently appears, as in 
his charming trio lor three trebles, * The 
Mermaids', and a duet roncertante for ol*>c 
and pianoforte. 

In Dec. 1832 professional conductors Ix-gan 
to he engaged. One of the earliest of these 
(Amps) turned Ins attention to the practice of 
choral works. ’I lie result was shown in the 
performance or a short selec tion from MendeU- 
M»lm s ' Elijah ’ (15 Mar. 1853;, * Antigone* 
music (38 May 1855) and ‘Oedipus* (26 May 
■ 8 j 7 ), when Dr. Donaldson read his transla¬ 
tion of the play. Sterndale Bennett, on his 
election to the professorial chair of music, 
undertook, whenever time would allow, to 
conduct one concert a year. In fulfilment of 
this promise, on 17 Nov. 1856, he ct,nducted 
a concert and played in his own Quintet for 
wind and pianoforte, the quartet being all 
professionals. In the next few years the 
Society made steady progress, the most notable 
performances being Mozart’s Requiem, Bach's 
Concerto for three claviers, Beethoven’s 
' Rums of Athens ’, the * Antigone ’ again, a 
selection from Gluck's * Iphigrnia in Aulis \ 
Beethoven’s C major Mass and choral 
fantasy, and a concert in memorv of Snohr 
(7 Dec. 1859). 


' Thi* Programme wu pruned in full in ihe fine and 
»«ond edmoru of ihu Dictionary. 


In i860 the Society gave its first chamber 
concert (21 Feb.). In the following year it 
gave a performance of the 4 Oedipus ’ in the 
Hall of King’s College, the dialogue being 
read by the Public Orator, the Rev. W. G. 
Clark. At a subsequent performance of the 
‘Antigone’ in the Hall of Cains College (20 
May 1861) the verses were read by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. 

In 1870 Stanford (then an undergraduate 
at Queen’s) made his first appearance at a 
concert on 30 Nov., when lie played a ' N’acht- 
stuck ' by Schumann and a wait/ by I Idler. 
In 1873 lie siucccded Hopkins as conductor, 
and one of his first steps was to admit ladies to 
the choir as associates. This was effected by 
amalgamating the C.L'.M.S. with the Fit 2- 
williain Musical Society, a body which had 
existed since 1858. The lirst concert in which 
the newly lornied chorus took pan was given 
on 27 May 1873, when Sterndale Bennett 
conducted his 4 May Queen ’. In the follow¬ 
ing year the Society performed Schumann's 
‘Paradise and the Peri' (3June 1874), and 011 
2 May 1875 his 4 Faust ’ music (part iii) for 
the first time in England. The custom of 
engaging an on hrslra, consisting mainly of 
lamdon professionals, now began and enabled 
the C.L'.M.S. to perform larger works than 
In-lore. I he number of concerts had gradually 
hem diminished, and the whole ellorts ol the 
1 hoir w ere devoted to the pra< lice of important 
compositions. By this means the Society 
acquired a reputation as a pioneer among 
English musical societies, and produced many 
new and import.mt compositions In-sides re- 

viving works which, like Handel’s ‘Scmclc’ 
and 4 Hercules ’, or Purcell's 4 Yorkshire Feast 
Song ', had fallen into undeserved oblivion. 
Hie first performance in England of Brahms's 
Symphony in C minor on 8 Mar. 1877 deserves 
»|>ccial record. 

In 1876 a series of Wednesday Popular Con- 
ccru was started, which continued for some 
ycais. These were given in the small room of 
the Guildhall and generally consisted of one 
or two instrumental quartet* or trios, one in¬ 
strumental solo and two or three songs. The 
performers consisted of both amateur and 
professional instrumentalists. More import¬ 
ant chamber concerts were also given in the 
I^-nt and Easter terms; to these Joachim 
an honorary member of the Society — often 
gave his services. 

rile Wednesday Popular Concerts were de¬ 
veloped by Stanford in 1888 into a scries of 
concerts partly orchestral, partly chamlrcr, 
which came to an end in 1893, owing to want 
of financial sup|H>rt. A later series of similar 
kind, rather less ambitious, started by Alan 
Gray, came to an end in 189O. Others fol¬ 
lowed and the various schemes were modified 
from time to time, but the C.U.M.S., under 
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the conductorship of Cyril B. Rootham, who 
succeeded Gray in 1912, carried on the tradi¬ 
tion established by Stanford of performing a 
wide range of the finest works both choral and 
orchestral. 

A few events in the more recent history of 
music at Cambridge deserve record. In most 
of them the C.U.M.S., or at any rate its mem¬ 
bers, have taken an active part. On 14 Mar. 
1923 the C.U.M.S. combined with the Oxford 
Bach Choir in giving a concert in London at 
the Albert Hall, when Beethoven’s 4 Missa 
Solemnis ’, Rootham’s * Brown Earth ’ and 
Vaughan Williams’s 4 Toward the Unknown 
Region ’ formed the programme. In the same 
year (2-8 June) a six-days’ festival of British 
music was given at Cambridge, the pro¬ 
grammes of which ranged from Elizabethan 
music to that of the present day with perform¬ 
ances of old English operas, 4 The Judgment 
of Paris ’ (Congreve and Eccles) and 4 Midas * 
(burletta by O’Hara) in Neville’s Court, 
Trinity College. Vaughan Williams’s ballet 
4 Old King Cole ’ was then heard for the first 
time. 

Dramatic music formerly cultivated in the 
universities chiefly as part of the academic 
performances of Greek plays has been furthered 
by certain operatic productions given by 
members of Cambridge University. These 
have included 1 The Magic Flute ’, 1 and 2 
Dec. 1911, ‘The Fairy Queen* (Purcell), 
10-14 I 9 20 » the first production of 

Rootharn’s 4 The Two Sisters ’. 14-18 Feb. 
1922, and Handel’s 4 Scmclc ’, 10-14 Feb. 
1925. All these were under Rootham's 
musical direction. 

The Cambridge University Musical Club 
was founded in 1889 on the lines of the Oxford 
Musical Union and affiliated thereto. It 
holds weekly meetings for chamber music 
during term and provides a class in ensemble 
playing for its members (about 250) under 
professional direction. 

Musical activities at Cambridge received a 
considerate stimulus by the appointment to 
the Professorship in 1926 of Edward J. Dent 
in succession to Charles Wood. Dent’s interest 
in modern music and in musical research en¬ 
couraged the periodic visits to Cambridge 
both of continental composers to hear or to 
conduct their own works and of musicologists. 
" ith Rootham as conductor of the C.U.M.S. 
a remarkable series of performances ranging 
from Purcell and dramatic presentations of 
Handels oratorios to Vaughan Williams’s 
comic opera were given as follows: 

,9 "- *astasss ■ < 6 ”' 

1928. Purcell's 4 King Arthur *. (Dramatic) 

‘ °S r mnr Klng F Di ? d ; d««natic tenioo (firs, 
penormance in England). 

1930. Festival of EnglUh Music. 

Inti' £ urc S U ,.‘ ’. (Dramatic.) 

1933. Handel’s Samson ’. (Dramatic.) 


1933 - F«“'val of English Music (1200-1700) for the 

Society of Musicologists. 

1934 - Handel's ‘ Jephtha ’. (Dramatic.) 

Pizzctti's Mass for unaccompanied voices. 

1935. Handel Festival. 

1936. Vaughan Williams’s * The Poisoned Kiss \ 

1937. Handel’s ' Saul \ (Dramatic.) 

1938. Handel's ' Samson '. (Dramatic.) 

When Rootham’s failing health caused his 
retirement in 1937, he was succeeded as con¬ 
ductor of the C.U.M.S. by Boris Ord. In 
1938 a Summer Festival was held in connection 
with a further Congress of Musicologists. 

The death of Rootham in 1938 left vacant 
the posts of organist of St. John's College and 
University Lecturer in form and analysis; of 
these the former was filled by Robin Orr and 
the latter by Patrick Hadley, who both re¬ 
turned to Cambridge in the autumn of 1938. 
The war of I 939"«945 inevitably affected the 
musical life of the University in various ways. 
During the absence in the R.A.F. of Boris Ord 
and Robin Orr, the post of organist of King’s 
College was held by Harold Darke and that 
of St. John’s by Herbert Howells. The Uni¬ 
versity Musical Society was conducted by 
Patrick Hadley during that period and the 
works performed under his direction included 
Delius’s 4 Appalachia ’ and 4 The Song of the 
High Hills ’, and Rootham’s 4 City of the 
West*. Meanwhile, on the academic side, 
despite a greatly reduced number of students, 
the work of the musical faculty continued 
without interruption. 

In 1941 Dent retired from the Professorship, 
which was left vacant until after the end of the 
war. Work of great value was done by H. S. 
Middleton, organist of Trinity College and 
secretary of the faculty, and it was largely due 
to his energy and drive that the musical 
tripos was established in 1945. This, coming 
at the end of the war, soon led to a great in¬ 
crease in the number of students and also to a 
widening of the range of the musical curricu¬ 
lum. In 1946 Patrick Hadley was elected 
Professor of Music, and the appointment of 
Thurston Dart as University Lecturer in 1947 
provided a keen stimulus to musicological 
studies. Handel’s 4 Solomon ’ was given 
dramatically by the C.U.M.S. under Boris 
Ord in 1948, and in the same year a festival 
was held in conjunction with the B.B.C., 
which included a performance of Patrick 
Hadley’s 4 The Hills ’. Purcell’s 4 Dioclesian ' 
and 4 King Arthur ’ were staged at the Arts 
theatre in 1947 and 1949, and these produc¬ 
tions, like that of * Solomon ’, continued very 
successfully a tradition that had been well 
established at Cambridge before the war. 
Equally notable were the performances at 
Oirton, in the open air, of Cavalieri’s 4 La 
rappresentazione di anima c di corpo ’ in 
1949 and of Monteverdi’s 4 Orfeo ’ in 1950, 
produced by Mrs. A. P. Vlasto. 

w. B. s., H. c. C. & P. F. R. 
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CAMDEN, Archie (b. Newark-on-Trent, 
9 Mar. 1888). 

English bassoonist and conductor. He 
studied at the Royal Manchester College of 
Music from 1904 to 1908 and obtained his 
A.R.M.C.M. diploma with distinction. He 
is also an F.R.M.C.M. From 1914 to 1933 
he was principal bassoonist of both the Halle 
and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestras, 
and during the same period he was a professor 
at the Royal Manchester College. In 1933 
he became principal bassoonist of the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in London for thirteen 
years and in 1946 he was appointed a pro¬ 
fessor of the R.C.M. there. In 1922-33 he 
conducted the Manchester Orchestral Society 
and from 1923 to 1927 the Bolton Orchestral 
Society. In the following years he became 
conductor of the Burnley Symphony Orchestra 
until 1933, and since 1937 lie has conducted 
the Stock Exchange Symphony Orchestra in 
I .ondon. 

As a soloist Camden has given many concert 
performances of the most important bassoon 
solos, the concertos of Mozart, Vivaldi and 
Weber, as well as those by Eric Fogg and 
Cordon Jacob, which arc dedicated to him. 
His tone, though mainly light and rather dry, 
can acquire great warmth and range of lone, 
and he is master equally of elaborate staccato 
work in the concertos and sustained eantabile 
passages. u. K. w. 

CAMERA <Ifal.-chamber). A sonata or 
(onterlo da camera is a chamber-music work of 
secular character, chiefly Italian of the 17th 
and early iltili centuries, written " for a room ** 
and so called to distinguish it from the sonata or 
ronttrlo da thiesa, which was intended for 
performance in a church. adds. 

•V« al 10 Cli.imhrr Mutic. 

CAMERACO, Jo. (? Johannes) de tb. ? ; 

d. ?). 

French 15 th-century composer. He is 
known to have been a member of the Papal 
Chapel in Rome in 1418. A setting of a piece 
Irom the * Ordinarium Missae ' is preserved at 
Bologna (l.icco Musicale 37). ». u. (ii). 

Biih.-Dannm.an*. E.. 'Die spaicotuche Mud- 
tr.i.lin.m in Irjnkrci.h und Burgund \or don 
Aiiftrrirn Dufayt (Strasbourg, 1016). 

Hsiir ki I'man/ Xavi h. • Die romitche Vhola caniorum 
* . . Kj P*-llvjiiifcr bn /ur Mute da 

16. Jalirhunderu (V.M.W., III. Lcipiig, i88 7; . 

CAMERATA (Ital., fellowship, society). 

I he collective name by which is known the 
group of musicians working together at 
Florence about 1600 under the patronage of 
Giovanni dc* Bardi (Conte di Vernio) and 
Jacopo Corsi. 

V'S' <U ° C * Cfi,, i < G . ) . Cjvjlif,i - «a«lwno. Galileo. 

CAMERI.OHER (Cammerlocher, Cam- 
merlochner), Placidus von (b. Murnau, 
0 Aug. 1718; d. Freising. 21 July 1782). 

German composer. He was educated at 
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the academy of the nobility at Ettal, after 
which he apparently belonged to the court 
chapel at Munich. In 1748 he took holy 
orders and became a canon at St. Veit and 
afterwards at St. Andreas, Freising, where he 
was simultaneously court Kapellmeister and 
councillor to the Prince-Bishop. He com¬ 
posed a Passion music, oratorios, an opera, 
' Melissa ’ (1739), and a considerable amount 
of instrumental music, including quartets, 
trio and solo sonatas, and 4-part symphonies. 

e. v. d. s., rev. 

CAMERON, Basil (b. Reading, 18 Aug. 
1884). 

English conductor. He was educated at 
Tiverton Grammar School from 1890 to 1897 
and studied music privately at York with 
Edit ha Knocker and Tcrtius Noble in 1900- 
1902. before going to the Berlin High School 
for Music in 1902. He remained there till 
1906. In 1912 lie became conductor of the 
Torquay Municipal Orchestra for four years, 
•luring which time he conducted a Wagner 
Centenary Festival in 1913 and arranged other 
notable events much l>eyond the ordinary 
scojk- of seaside resorts in those days. I le was 
then known as Basil Hindenberg, and when 
on the outbreak of the first world war he re¬ 
verted to his own name, lie found that the 
ironical situation was that it was as difficult to 
convince some people that this was not merely 
a change for convenience as it had previously 
been to persuade the public that a musician 
named Cameron could conduct. 

from 1923 to 1930 Cameron was conductor 
of the Hastings Municipal ()rchestra. I le also 
conducted annual Music Festivals for six years 
from 1924 at Harrogate, and for two years at 
Hastings. The next two years he spent with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, con¬ 
ducting jointly with Issav Dobrowcn, and 
from 1932 to 1938 he conducted the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra. On his return from the 
L.S.A. he became one of the principal con¬ 
ductors of the London Promenade Concerts, 
and he has frequently conducted the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, the L.P.O. and the 
L.S.O., besides a number of the Royal Phil¬ 
harmonic Society’s concerts. He has also 
given concerts with the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, the Berlin Philharmonic, 
the Czech Philharmonic and the Budapest 
Symphony Orchestras, among others. He is 
one of Britain’s best-known conductors, with 
a catholic taste that includes the works of 
numerous composers, such as Elgar, Falla, 
Bax, Stravinsky and Sibelius, besides the 
standard classics. M . K w 

CAMIDGE. English family of musicians. 

(«) John Camidge (b. York, 1735; d . 
York, 25 Apr. 1803), organist. He went to 
London before his first appointment to Don¬ 
caster Parish Church, and studied under 
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CAMPANINI (Clcofontc) 


Greene, taking some lessons from Handel. On 
the resignation of his master, James Nares, in 
1756, he was appointed organist of York 
Minster, which post he held until 11 Nov. 
1 799 - He published 4 Six Easy Lessons for the 
Harpsichord 

(2) Matthew Caxnidge (b. York, 1758; 
d. York, 23 Oct. 1844), organist and composer, 
son of the preceding. He received his early 
musical education in the Chapel Royal in 
London under Nares. He was at first assistant 
organist at York Minster, and on the resigna¬ 
tion of his father in 1799 he was appointed his 
successor as organist. He published a number 
of sonatas, etc., a collection of tunes adapted to 
Sandys's version of the Psalms (York, 1789), 
and 4 A Method of Instruction in Musick 
by Questions and Answers He resigned on 
8 Oct. 1842. 

(3) John Camidge ( b . York, 1790; d. 
York, 21 Sept. 1859), organist and composer, 
son of the preceding. He graduated at Cam¬ 
bridge as Mus.B. in 1812 and as Mus.D. in 
1819. About 1828 he published a volume of 
cathedral music of his composition. He 
received the appointment of organist of York 
Minster on the resignation of his father in 
1842, having for many years previously dis¬ 
charged the duty. In 1848, when he was 
stricken with paralysis, his duties were under¬ 
taken until his resignation in 1858 by his 
son (4). 

(4) Thomas (Simpson) Camidge (b. 

York, 2 Feb. 1828; d. York, 19 Dec. 1912), 
organist, son of the preceding. He studied at 
the Leipzig Conservatory and was appointed 
deputy organist of York Minster (1848-58), 
having been organist of Hexham Abbey. 

(5) John Camidge (b. York, 8 Dec. 1853» 
d. Beverley, 22 Sept. 1939), organist, son of the 
preceding. He was educated as a chorister 
in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 1862, 
and later was a pupil of E. G. Monk of 
York Minster. He was appointed organist 
of Beverley Minster in 1876. 

w. h. h., adds. 

CAMILLA (Opera). See Paer. 


CAMILLE (Opera). See Campra. Da- 

LAYRAC. 

F. N. See Key f O. yur. \ incid. m.). 
CMnmacrU, Emil.. See Bridge (Frank. * Two 
Hunchback* , incid. m.). Elgar (3 recitation* with 
orch.). 

Cammarano, Salvatore. See Donizetti (7 lib*.). 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Donizetti, lib.). Lui*a Miller 
(Verdi, lib.). Mercadante (4 lib*.). Trovatore 

(Verdi, lib.). Verdi (4 lib*.). ' i restore 

CAMMERLOCH(N)ER. See Camer- 

LOHER. 

Camo.s (Camoen.), Lai* Vaz de. See Bizet 

L. ^ C ,° d £. G * m V °P* ra >-. Bomtempo (Requiem 
for L.) Dupuis (S. cantata). Freita. Branco U- 
madrigal* & song*) Lop., Grata (• Sc Helena apar- 
work^ 0 ^ W ° rk ‘ V ' ana da MoU ( ' Lusiadl '• choral 

CAMP-MEETING SONGS, AMERICAN. 

See Spirituals. 


CAMPAGNOLI, Bartolomeo ( 4 . Cento 
nr. Bologna, 10 Sept. 1751 ; d. Neustrelitz, 
7 Nov. 1827). 

Italian violinist and composer. He learned 
the violin from Dali’ Ocha, a pupil of Lolli’s 
from Guastarobba, of the school of Tartini, 
and afterwards from Nardini. While in the 
orchestra of the Teatro della Pergola at 
Florence he made friends with Cherubini. He 
led the opera orchestras at Florence and Rome 
alternately for some years, and in 1776 became 
KonzertmeisUr to the Bishop of Freising. In 
1779 hc entered the service of the Duke of 
Courland at Dresden. From 1783 to 1786 he 
was travelling in north Europe; in 1788 he 
revisited Italy. In 1797 he was leader at the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig. In 1801 he 
visited Paris, renewed his acquaintance with 
Cherubini and heard R. Kreutzer. He went 
in 1816 with his daughters, Albertina and 
Giannetta, two well-known singers, to Italy 
for a year, and in 1818 settled again at Leipzig. 
His works comprise concertos, sonatas, ducts 
and smaller pieces for the violin and flute, and 
a violin-school. His greatest claim to fame lies 
in his fine 41 ‘Caprices pour 1 ’ alto viola’, 
Op. 22. P . D ., adds. 

CAMPANA, Fabio (b . Leghorn, 14 Jan. 
1819; d. London, 2 Feb. 1882). 

Italian composer and singing-teacher. He 
received his musical education at the Licco of 
Bologna. In early life hc produced several 
operas with more or less ill-success, according 
to F*tis, viz. 4 Catcrina di Guise ’, Leghorn, 
1838; another (name not given by Fdtis) at 
Venice, 1841 ; 4 Vannina d’ Ornano’, Flor¬ 
ence, 1842 ; * Luisa di Francia ’, Rome, 1844 ; 

‘ Giulio d’ Este ’, at Milan, in or about 1850. 
Hc then settled in London, where he was well 
known as a teacher of singing and a composer, 
principally of Italian songs, some of which 
were successful. Hc composed two other 
operas, 4 Almina ’, produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, 26 Apr. i860, with Piccolomini, and 
‘ Esmeralda ’, produced at St. Petersburg, 20 
Dec. 1869, and in London (Covent Garden), 
I 4 junc 1870, with Patti as heroine, afterwards 
produced through her instrumentality at Horn- 
burg in 1872. a. c. 

CAMPANE (Ital.). See Bell (2), Orches- 

TRAL. 

CAMPANELLO DI NOTTE, IL (Opera). 
See Donizetti. 

CAMPANINI, Cleofonte (b . Parma, 1 
Sept, i860; d. Chicago, 19 Dec. 1919). 

Italian conductor. He was educated at 
Parma and Milan, first appeared as a con¬ 
ductor in 4 Carmen ’ at Parma (1883) and in 
the same year was engaged as assistant con¬ 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. From 1900 to 1912 hc visited 
London to direct Italian opera at Covent 
Garden. He also appeared at La Scala, 
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Milan (1903-6), and toured in Europe and 
South America. From 1906 to 1909 he 
was also conductor and artistic director at the 
Manhattan Opera House, New York. His 
association with the Chicago Opera House 
began in 1910 and was maintained till his 
death. He married Eva, the elder sister and 
teacher of Luisa Tetrazzini. 11. c. c. 

CAMPANINI, Italo (b. Parma, 30 June 
1845; d . Corcagnano nr. Parma, 13 Nov. .896'). 

Italian tenor singer. He received instruc¬ 
tion in singing at the Parma Conservatory and 
later from Lampcrti of Milan. He first at¬ 
tracted public attention in 1871, on the produc¬ 
tion in Italy of* Lohengrin ’ at Bologna under 
Angelo Mariani. On 4 May 1872 he first 
ap]>carcd in London at Drury Lane as 
Gcnnaro in * Lucrc/.ia with great success, 
and sang in England until 1876, notably in 
1874 as Kenneth in Balfe's * Talismano * and 
as Lohengrin, a part he was first to sing in 
New York. From 1U78 to 1882 he was at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London as Don Jose 
(•Carmen’), Rhadaines (‘Aida’), and, 6 July 
1880, Faust. I le had played the same part on 
4 Oct. 1875, on the occasion of the successful 
performance of Gounod's opera at Bologna. 
He sang also at St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
for several seasons in America, where he 
resided some time and was very popular. On 
13 N° v - *894 he returned to England and 
appeared at the Albert Hall in Berlioz's 
‘ Faust' with qualified success. a. c. 

CAMPANUS, Johannes (b . Yudnany, 
Bohemia, 24 June prob. 1572; d. Prague, 13 
Dec. 1622). 

Czech humanist. His correct name was Jan 
Kumpan. From 1601 he was professor at 
Prague University and its rector in 1621, in 
the tragic year ol the execution of twenty-seven 
leaders and participants of the Czech revolt 
against the 1 Iabsburgs. Besides many human¬ 
istic writings and plays he wrote versified 
Latin paraphrases of psalms (* Psalmi pocni- 
tentiales ’, 1604 el te</.) the texts of which 
(according to the 4th edition) he republished 
in 1618 under the title * Sacrarum odaruin 
libri duo ’ with interesting polyphonic melo¬ 
dies. He composed 37 simple songs for four 
voices, which but for their lively tunes, would 
resemble the current manner of humanistic 
Composition as exemplified by Tritonius. 
However, he composed music to a paraphrase 
of Psalm XXVIII, “Jchova fort is ars mea ”, 
an 8-part fugue for two choirs which clearly 
shows the high standard attained by Czech 
composers at that time. o. £. 

CAMPBELL, Alexander (b. Tombca, 
Loch Lubnaig, 22 Feb. 1764; d. Edinburgh! 
15 May 1824). 

Scottish organist. He and his brother John 
were pupils of Tenducci. He edited and pub- 
' 23 Nov. according lo * The Alhcnacum \ 
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fished, in 1792, a collection of 12 Scots songs, 
with an accompaniment for the violin, and 
later a similar collection with an accompani¬ 
ment for the harp. Not long after the publica¬ 
tion of his songs he abandoned music, includ¬ 
ing an organist's post at Edinburgh, and took 
to medicine, but subsequently fell into great 
poverty. w. 11. 11. 

CAMPBELL, Colin (Maclcod) (b. I .on- 
don, 12 Mar. 1890; d. Farnham, Surrey, *24 
June 1953). 

British composer and conductor. He was 
educated at Dulwich College and started life 
in the olfice of an insurance broker at Lloyd’s, 
transferring later to one of the large insurance 
companies. In 1912 he left his profession to 
study composition under Frederick Colder at 
the R.A.Nl., having been almost entirely self- 
taught until then and having contrived to have 
a few of his early orchestral works performed 
under Herbert Godfrey, at the Crystal Palace, 
etc. After a few terms at the R.A.M. he 
toured Canada in 1*113-1 j as conductor of a 
small companv, and alter this he spent a short 
time in New York gaining a dillerent kind of ex¬ 
perience in charge of the orchestra in .1 cabaret. 

His first sizable work was a ballet for 
children. ‘Princess Gioia ’, which was pro¬ 
duced by a dancin'-school at the Court 
Iheatre, I.ondon, in 1918. This led to the 
commission of another children’s ballet, * A 
Christmas Fantasy ’, produced at the Re¬ 
hearsal Theatre in Maiden Lane, London, 
the following year, when ‘ Princess Gioia ’ 
was performed at tin* R.A.M. Next came, 
apart from a few trifles, the one-act opera 
Thais and Talmaae \ which was produced by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Manchester 
in 1921 and soon afterwards done by the same 
company in London (Covent Garden). It 
was repealed there in 1922-23 and revived at 
the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1928. 

Campbell was for several years on the 
teaching-stair of the London College of Music, 
after which he joined the editorial stall of 
Joseph Williams, Ltd., remaining there for 
about eight years. During that time he wrote 
many song%, orchestral pieces, a 3-act ojH-ra, 

‘ Indomata and an ‘ Anacreontic Ode ’ for 
mezzo-soprano, baritone, chorus and or¬ 
chestra. In 1931 he took the B.Mus. degree 
at Oxford. In 1939 a concert performance 
of another 3-act opera, ‘Maid Marian’, was 
given at the Hyde Park Hold with a full 
company and orchestra. 

In addition to his activities as a composer 
Campbell was engaged in many branches 
of music, as accompanist, conductor, teacher, 
lecturer and journalist. In 1940 he founded 
ihc High worth Choral Society and in 1948 he 
iKrcame conductor of the Pearl Assurance 
Orchestra. He was also appointed to the 
panel of Examiners of the T.C.M. e. b. 
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Campbell, Joseph. S(t Bax (songs). Hart (F., 

14 songs). Quilicr (3 songs). 

Campbell, Thomas. Ste Stanford (* Battle of the 
Baltic *, choral work). 

CAMPBELL, William ( b . ? ; d . ?). 

Scottish 18th-century collector of country 
dances and reels, for the violin, harp, harpsi¬ 
chord and German flute. R. Birchall pub¬ 
lished the seventh book in 1785, and in all 
there appeared at least 25 books, the titles of 
which were slightly different. E. v. d. s. 
Campe, Johann Heinrich. Set Mozart (song). 
Campeggi, Ridolfo (Count). SrrGiacobbi (’ Andro¬ 
meda ', lib., intermezzi for * Filarmindo *, music for 
* Reno sacrificante *). 

CAMPENHOUT, Francis van (b . Brus¬ 
sels, 5 Feb. 1779; d. Brussels, 24 Apr. 1848). 

Belgian singer, violinist and composer. His 
fame rests chiefly on the composition of ‘ La 
Braban^onne ’, now the national air of 
Belgium, at the time of the revolution in 1830. 

He began his career in the orchestra at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie. Having developed 
a high tenor voice, he appeared on the stage, 
first in amateur performances, then profession¬ 
ally at Ghent and finally at the Monnaie. He 
made further singing-studies with Plantade, 
and during the ensuing 30 years he sang in the 
chief towns of Holland, Belgium and France, 
and made his farewell appearance at Ghent 
in 1827. He composed several operas, 
' Gratius ’ (Amsterdam, 1808); ‘ Le Passe¬ 
partout’ (Lyons, 1815); ‘ L’Hcurcux Men- 
songe ’, and others unpublished, besides 
a ballet * Diane et Endymion choruses, 
church music and songs. m. c. c., rev. 

Set olio National Anihcnu (Belgium). 

CAMPI, Antonia (bom Miklaszewicz) 

( b . Lublin, 10 Dec. 1773; **• Munich, 30 Sept. 
1822). 

Polish soprano singer. Her beautiful voice 
attracted the attention of a courtier, and she 
was soon appointed court singer to King 
Stanislas Augustus in 1788. The next year 
she appeared in the Warsaw Opera, and her 
ddbut was voted a great success. She was 
soon acclaimed the foremost Polish soprano. 
In 1790 she moved to Bohemia and began to 
sing at the Prague Opera. 1 It was there that 
she met a Bohemian bass singer, Campi, whom 
she fnarried the following year. She then 
sang at Leipzig, Dresden, Frankfort o/M., 
Stuttgart and Vienna. In the last-named 
town she was court singer for a certain time. 
She finally settled at Munich, where she died. 

C. R. H. 

CAMPIAN (Campion), Thomas (b . Lon¬ 
don, 12 Feb. 1567; d. London, 1 Mar. 1620). 

English poet and composer. Both spellings 
of the name were used in his own time. On 
the title-pages of all his four books of Airs the 
name is spelt Campian, and, in its Latin form, 

‘One of the old Polish encyclopaedias (1875) says: 
Mozart, struck by the unusual beauty of her voice, is 
said to have written the part of Donna Diana (»i<) (• Don 
Giovanni ’) for her and not for Teresa Saporiti " (?). 


the poet himself made it Campianus. That 
form is therefore adopted here, but Rosseter 
used the “o” in the dedication of the 1601 
book. 

Campian was a physician by profession, and 
his fame as a poet is universally recognized 
even though no complete edition of his works 
was published before that of A. H. Bullen 
in 1889. Pcrcival Vivian’s edition, which 
followed this later, has added much to our 
knowledge of his life; but it is as a musician 
rather than as a poet that we are chiefly 
concerned with him in the present notice. 

Campian was baptized in the London 
church of St. Andrew, Holborn. His father, 
John Campian, was a member of the Middle 
Temple, and his mother, Lucy, was a daughter 
of Laurence Scarle, a serjeant-at-arms to 
Queen Elizabeth. After John Campian’s 
death in 1576 his widow married Augustine 
Steward. She died in 1580. Steward then 
married a widow named Sisley, whose son, 
Thomas Sisley, thus became the companion of 
Steward’s other stepson Thomas Campian. 
In 1581 both the boys went up to Cambridge 
and resided at Pctcrhousc for four years, 
although neither of them seems to have gradu¬ 
ated in any faculty. Vivian points out that 
the study of medicine and the love of travel 
were much encouraged at Pctcrhousc at this 
period, and Campian's career may have been 
influenced by his experiences at Cambridge. 

In 1586 he was entered at Gray's Inn, and 
then a gap occurs in his history. Vivian quotes 
evidence to suggest that he took part in Lord 
Essex’s expedition which landed at Dieppe in 
1591 and laid siege to Rouen. About the year 
1602 he first styled himself a “ Doctor of 
Physic ”, though it is not known from what 
university he received such a degree. It is 
certain, however, that he had studied medicine 
meanwhile, and in 1601 Philip Rosseter 
refers to his music and poetry as being the 
" superfluous blossoms of his deeper studies ”, 
meaning medicine. It was Campian’s medical 
qualifications that gained him admission to the 
Tower of London to visit his friend Sir Thomas 
Monson, accused of complicity in the murder 
of Sir Thomas Ovcrbury. 

Campian died in London and was buried at 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street. By his will 1 he 
bequeathed all his property, amounting to 
about £20, to his friend and fcllow-lutcnist 
Philip Rosseter, expressing a wish “that it had 
bin farr more 

The first of Campian’s musical publications 
was ‘ A Bookc of Ayres, Set foorth to be song 
to the Lute Orpherian, and Base Violl ’. This 
volume appeared in 1601 and differs from all 
the other books of airs by the English lutenists 
in that it really consists of two separate books, 
one by Campian and one by Rosseter, each of 

• Commissary Court of London, 1619-ao. Col. 358. 
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which is as large as those of the rest of the 
series. The words, as well as the music, of 
Campian’s half of this book were undoubtedly 
written by hint; but there is nothing what¬ 
ever beyond internal evidence to prove that 
Campian wrote the words of Rosseter's songs, 
although it has been very generally assumed 
that he did so. 

This book of airs was followed by four more, 
issued in pairs, but the dates of their publica¬ 
tion arc not known. The dates 1610 for the 
first and second books, and 1612 for the third 
and fourth, were given by Rimbault 1 ; but 
the first and second books cannot have been 
published before 1612, seeing that the death 
of Prince Henry is alluded to in them. The 
third and fourth books contain a reference to 
the Overbury Plot, and they cannot therefore 
have I wren published before Sir Thomas 
Monton’s innocence was established in 1617. 

These five !>ooks contain altogether more 
than a hundred solo songs. The third and 
fourth as well as the Rosscter set were written 
exclusively as solo songs; the first and second 
books were " framed at lirst for one voyce " 
but later adapted for alternative performance 
by combing voices.* Campian lakes very 
high rank in the remarkable hool <»| En glish 
song writers which flourished at the beginning 
of the 17th century. Unlike Howland hr 
seldom attempted anything in the way of 
elaborate structure, hut was content to work 
on a simple scheme, treating the verbal phrases 
of his lyrics line by line; again, his accom¬ 
paniments have not the importance or inde¬ 
pendence which Howland so often gave to bis 
own; yet lie exhibits first-rate genius in the 
freedom ami beauty as well as in the aptness 
of his musical phrases. This statement will In- 
made • lear by reference to two phrases, one of 
five bars and another of seven, in * Follow your 
'.lint'; and again to the phrasing <.1 1 \i. 
sweetest l.cshia’. The selling «,r ‘ The c yprevs 
curtain of the night is spread ' is marked by 
a very fine poetic imagination. 

Campian also wrote several masques, both 
words and music, for special occasions; among 
these were a masque performed at Whitehall 
on Twelfth Night 1607, in honour of the 
marriage of Sir James Hay, for two of his songs 
in which he wrote the music: a masque per¬ 
formed in 1613 at the Banqueting House in 
Whitehall on the marriage of Frederick, the 
elector palatine, with the Princess Elizabeth, 
for one song of which he wrote the music. In 
the same year he wrote a masque for an enter¬ 
tainment in honour of Queen Anne (wife of 
James I) given at Cavcrsham House by Ix*rd 
Knollys; and another masque by him was 

»‘ ,h ~ "*« *"* 
Soig^W. repri,,,fd in * n, ‘* l “ h <* I--™.*. 
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performed at Whitehall on St. Stephen’s 
Night on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Earl of Somerset and Lady Frances Howard. 
The * Mask of Flowers’ presented in honour of 
this same marriage by the gentlemen of Gray’s 
Inn has been wrongly attributed to Campian. 
But Vivian attributes to him the authorship of 
the words of 4 The Ayres that were sung and 
played at Brougham Castle ... in the King’s 
Entertainment ’ in 1618, the music of which 
was composed by George Mason and John 
Earsdcn. Campian also wrote the words for a 
set of Songs of Mourning, Bewailing the un¬ 
timely death of Prince Henry ’, in 1G13 ; but 
the music for these was written by Copcrario. 
Like Howland, Campian wrote no madrigals, 
so far as is known, nor is any church music by 
him known to exist. |Ic wrote a Latin epigram 
in praise of Howland which was printed in 
Howland's 4 First Book of Airs and he paid 
a similar compliment to Alphonso l errabosco 
the younger in 1609. Several of his lyrics 
were set to music by contemporary composers 
of madrigals and lute songs. 

Campian was not only a composer, lie also 
held individual views alxiut the theory of 
music, just as he did aI kiui the theory of 
p**« try. Hie same mind which had expressed 
itself in 4 Observations on the Art of English 
Poesie ’ (iGoj), produced in 1G13 a treatise 
entitled 4 A New Way of making Fowrc parts 
in Counterpoint, by a most familiar, and 
infallible Rule", this treatise included dis¬ 
courses on the subject of keys, concords and 
closes. A second edition of tins work, with 
annotations bv Christopher Simpson, was 
published in 1G35 under the title of The Art 
of Setting or Composing of Music k in Parts 
by a most familiar and casic Rule ’; and an¬ 
other edition appeared in i(.tj| in which 1 lie- 
word 44 Setting” in the title was replaced 
by 44 Descant The later editions were 
appended to the first eight or nine editions 
of Playford’s 4 Introduction to the Skill of 
Musi< k \ 

With Campian n exclusively poetical works 
we arc not primarily concerned in this article, 
but it may be briefly stated that his first poems 
to appear in print were those included anony¬ 
mously in the surreptitious edition of Sidney's 
’ Astrophel and Stella ’ in 1591. |„ , 59r , | IC 
produced a volume of Latin epigrams and 
elegiacs under the title of • Pocmata ’, which 
was reprinted in 1619. His ‘ Observations on 
the Art of English Poesie ’ (1602) has already 
U-en mentioned, but it should be added that 
in this treatise he condemned " the vulgar 
and unartificial custom of riming”, h was 
fortunate for English literature and music alike 
t uu he was forced from this position by the fact 
tliat lyric verse was so far better suited to the 
requirements of musical treatment than lines 
constructed upon the rules of classical prosody. 


c 
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List of Campian’s musical works: 

1. A Book of Airs to be sung to the lute (published in 

conjunction with Rosseter) (1601). 

2. The First and Second Books of Ain (? 1613). 

3. The Third and Fourth Books of Airs (? 1617). 

4. Songs for a Mask at the marriage of Sir James Hay 

(1607). 

5. Songs for a Mask at the marriage of Princess Elizabeth 

(1613). 

6. Songs for a Mask at Caversham House (1613). 

7. Songs for a Mask at the marriage of Robert, Earl of 

Somerset (1613). 

8. Three songs, dated 1596 (B.M. Harl. MS 6910). 

9. A new way of making four parts in Counterpoint 

(1613). 

E. H. P. 

Bibl. — Kastendieck. Miles Merwin. * England's 
Musical Poet: Thomas Campion ’ (Oxford, 1938). 
Ste also Bax (song). Busch (W., song). Davies (H. W., 
song). Earsden (words of entertainment). Ferrabosco 
( 3 , verses on). Gurney (song). Ireland (J.. 3 partsongs). 
Mason (G., words of ' King's Entertainment'). Parry 
(H., motel ‘ Never weatherbeaten sail *; 3 partsongs). 
Quilter (song). Reizcnstein (' Voices of Night ’, choral 
work). Rosseter (friendship & collab.). Rubbra (7 
madrigals). Somerset (hymn). Stanford (song). 
Vaughan Williams (' In Windsor Forest', cantata). 
Walker (F... choral lyric). Warlock (? song). 

CAMPIELLO, IL (Opera). See Wolf- 
Ferrari. 

CAMPIOLI (actually Antonio Gualandi) 

(b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian I7th-t8th-century male contralto 
singer. He was bom in Germany of Italian 
parents. Having learnt to sing in Italy, he 
returned to Germany, where his voice created 
a great sensation. He appeared first in Berlin 
in 1708. In 1720 he was engaged at Wolfen- 
bUttcl. Six years later he visited Hamburg; 
and, after travelling in Germany and Holland, 
he returned to Dresden, where he sang in 
Hassc’s ‘ Cleofidc ' in 1731. On 7 Dec. of that 
year he appeared for the first time in London 
as Trasimedc in Handel’s ' Admeto* and then 
sang in the same master’s * Poro On 15 
Feb. 1732 he sang in the new opera, ‘ So- 
sarmc ’, and in revivals of ‘ Flavio ’ and 
* Acis ’, all by Handel. He passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life in Italy. j. u., rev. 
CAMPION, Thomas. Ste Campian. 
CAMPIONI, Carlo Antonio {b. Leghorn, 
1720; d. Florence, 1793). 

Italian composer. It is not known whose 
pupil he was. He lived at his native town 
until c. 1765, held the title of chamber musi¬ 
cian to the King of Sardinia and wrote a con¬ 
siderable amount of chamber music, which 
was for the greater part published in London, 
from about 1760 onwards, consisting of trio 
sonatas (Opp. 1-6), duets for two violins or for 
violin and cello (Opp. 7-8) and harpsichord 
sonatas. At Leghorn also his only work for 
the stage was produced, on 5 Oct. 1760, a 
short dramatic cantata, ‘ Venere placata ’ 
(libretto by Coltcllini), for the wedding of the 
Archduke Joseph and Isabella of Bourbon. 
About 1765 Campioni moved to Florence and 
was appointed maestro di capftella of the 
cathedral there. Burney visited him in 1770, 
told him of the popularity his chamber music 


enjoyed in England and was greatly impressed 
by Campioni’s collection of 16th- and 17th- 
century madrigals. At Florence, he wrote 
mostly church music, a 4 Te Deum ’ “ full of 
curious canons and ingenious contrivances ” 
(Burney) which was performed by a band of 
200 voices and instruments; masses, respon- 
sorics, etc., some of which arc preserved in 
Vienna and Florence; at the Florence Con¬ 
servator)' there is also the manuscript of his 
4 Trattato tcorico c pratico dell’ accompagn. 
del cimbalo \ A. L. 

Campittron, Jean G albert de. Set Colasse (' Achilie 
et Folyxeoe \ lib.). Lully (a libs.). Marais (* Alcide \ 
lib.). 

CAMPO, Conrado del {b. Madrid, 28 
Oct. 1876; d. Madrid, 16 Mar. 1953). 

Spanish conductor and composer. At an 
early age he obtained the first prize for compo¬ 
sition at the Madrid Conservatory, at which 
he later became professor of composition. He 
bore away from the Spanish tradition in these 
early days, and the influences moulding his 
mind were German, his critics accusing him 
of being a fanatical follower of the Teutonic 
school. Pedro Morales, the critic and poet, 
called him 44 the Spanish Strauss ", owing to 
his complex orchestration and his romantic 
mentality; but his progressive and eminently 
practical mind led him to explore various 
fields of modern music. There is a distinct 
difference between his choral and dramatic 
works on the one hand and the symphonic 
and chamber music on the other. In the opera 
* El final de Don Alvaro ’ 1 (1910) the tuneful 
music stresses the romantic nature of the play 
by the Duke of Rivas which, when it had 
appeared on the Madrid stage in 1835, had 
marked the culminating point of Spanish 
romanticism no less than Hugo's ' Hernani ’ 
had marked the French movement in 1830. 
In lighter dramatic works, 4 La tragedia del 
beso’ and 4 El Avapies* (1919), the dominant 
note was more severely classical and reminis¬ 
cent of the 18th century. Here and there in 
the last-named work the composer evoked the 
spirit of the ancient tonadilla and the picturesque 
Madrid immortalized by Ramon de la Cruz 
and Goya, with the maniolos and majas in 
costume. In that work, as in 4 Lola la Picrusca’, 
Conrado del Campo with his light melodies 
and attractive orchestration suggests the 
characteristic style of the traditional zarzuela. 
It should be noted that 4 El Avapids', which 
was produced at the Tcatro Real, Madrid, on 
8 Mar. 1919, was written in collaboration 
with the Granadine guitarist and composer 
Angel Barrios, which accounts for the decided 
folk character of the work. 

In his symphonic works Conrado del 
Campo transforms his personality and be¬ 
comes more universal in scope. In 4 La 

1 The subject of Verdi's ' La forza del destino ’. 
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dama del amboto ’ (1902) for chorus and 
orchestra the music, with its rugged har¬ 
monies and rhythmic variety, is Basque in 
spirit, though the instruments are marshalled 
in the Straussian manner. In ' La divina 
comcdia (El infiemo) ’, based on Dante, for 
orchestra, the sombre harmonies recall 
Strauss’s ‘ Zarathustra \ More successful 
were the ‘ Suite madrilena * and the sym¬ 
phonic poems ‘ Las cantigas del Rcy Sabio ’ 
and ‘ Opeuda a los cardos Very effective, 
too, were the five impressionistic sketches 
entitled ‘ Boceto castcllano ’ and the suite in 
four movements called * Una Kasida ’ — a 
title that evokes a traditional Moslem fonn of 
composition. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of Conrado del Campo’s influence 
on the Spanish musical life of the first half of 
the 20th century. His strong individuality as 
a composer, his immense experience in all 
schools of musical composition and his in¬ 
defatigable industry have been of paramount 
importance in advancing musical art in 
Spain. His activities as professor of harmony 
at the Madrid Conservatory, as private teacher 
in composition, his outspoken articles on 
musical subjects, have been a strong element 
in the musical regeneration of Spain. Especi¬ 
ally noteworthy have bren his efforts to en¬ 
courage concerted music in Madrid: it was 
he who in his early youth was the first to 
lead the Madrid amateurs and connoisseurs 
to study carefully Beethoven’s last quartets, 
and he himself has written an immense 
amount of chamber music. In addition to 
concertos for pianoforte, violin, viola and 
cello, sonatas and trios, there arc twelve 
string quartets, many of which have never 
been heard outside Madrid. Five of these 
were written in early life and are romantic, 
impetuous and full of vitality. The last 
quartets arc works of his mature genius and 
constitute a rich treasure-house for enter¬ 
prising players. One of the quartets is 
accompanied by recitation of Jos* Zorrilla’s 
poem * Cristo tie la vega ’; others are en¬ 
titled ‘ Asturiano ’, * Caprichos romanticos 
‘ Oriental ’ and * Las boras dc Nietzsche ’. 
His experience as viola player and close 
collaliorator of Arlxfe stood him in good stead 
m the composition of these works. 

Apart from the works already mentioned 
the following may lie enumerated : 

• Ij lUina drsci>nociila \ oprrj in 3 a«u. 

' uonoi Teller u|eu. 

' I a>\ atiMiiln «lc Verona *, opera in 4 arl». after 
, Mule.peare't * Romeo and Juliet * 11909,. 

, "« opera in 4 act* (19-18.. 

I~* culpa opera. 

‘ l.a llor del ugua '. opera (1910). 

Incidental music for Marline/ Sierra's * I>on Juan dc 
tapaftj *. 

Mass for double chorus & orch. 

' Aires, auiAot, aim ' for solo voices, chorus & orch. 

W. S. 


Campoamor, R. de. Set Turina (6 tones). 

CAMPO LI, Alfredo (b . Rome, 20 Oct. 

Italian violinist. He received his musical 
education entirely from his father, who was a 
violin professor at the Accadcmia di Santa 
Cecilia in Rome. Campoli went to live in Lon¬ 
don in 1911 and started giving public recitals at 
the age of ten. Before he was thirteen years old 
he had won seven first prizes, two gold medals 
and a silver cup at music festivals; and in 
1919 he won the gold medal of the London 
Music Festival for his performance of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s violin Concerto. When he was fifteen 
he toured the British Isles in a scries of Inter¬ 
national Celebrity Subscription concerts, and 
he spent the next few years establishing bis 
position as a soloist. When the general slump 
came Campoli formed a small orchestra of his 
own, while still broadcasting and doing solo 
work. In 1938 he played a Paganini Con¬ 
certo at a Promenade Concert with Sir Henry 

Wood. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 Campoli 
disbanded his orchestra and again travelled 
all over the British isles, giving concerts in 
military camps, factories and hospitals, and 
spending most of his spare time rebuilding bis 
wide classical repertory. He lias played with 
all the l»est-known orchestras in Britain and 
has frequently toured England and the Con¬ 
tinent, giving recitals that show the range of 
his repertory and his versatility. He is a 
regular broadcaster with the B.B.C. and has 
made several gramophone recordings. 

In 1950 Campoli went on an extensive tour 
of Australia and New Zealand. m. k. \v. 

CAMPORESE, Violante [h. Rome, 1785; 
J. Rome, 1839). 

Italian soprano singer. She belonged to a 
good family, and it was not until alter her 
marriage to Ciustiniani, an Italian nobleman, 
that she took up singing professionally. 
During an engagement at Napoleon's private 
conc erts in Paris she so profited by the lessons 
of Crcsccntini as to become an admirable- 
artist. From Paris she went to Milan, where 
she sang at the Tratro alia Scala to crowded 
and enthusiastic houses. In 1817 she was 
engage <1 for the King s Theatre in London and 
made her debut on 11 Jan. in Cimarosa’s 
1 PenelopeShe was not accustomed to the 
stage, and was therefore at first nervous and 
embarrassed, making little effect. As Susanna 
in 1 Lenozze di Figaro’ she established her 
reputation, and this success was followed by 
another when she played Donna Anna in 
‘ Don Giovanni '; she became, in fact, a 
particularly excellent singer of Mozart. In 
May she appeared as Agnesc in Pacr’s opera 
of that name, in which she delighted the critics 
by her pure and tasteful singing. In July 
Mozart's 4 Clcinenza di Tito ’ w-as given, 
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Camporese sustaining the principal part of 
Sextus. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe declares that 
she gave more effect to it than Braham or 
Tramezzani. She sang also at the Ancient 
Music and Philharmonic concerts. 

After singing at Milan and at other places in 
Italy, Camporese returned in 1821 to London, 
with an engagement for the season at a salary 
°f £1550, ' v >lh extra allowance for costumes, 
permission to sing at concerts and her salary 
paid in advance. She sang on 10 Mar. in 
Rossini’s 4 Gazza ladra ’ with the greatest 
brilliance; but, thinking she could succeed in 
comic parts still more than in tragic, she 
attempted Zcrlina, an experiment she had the 
good sense not to repeat. In 1822 she was 
again engaged and appeared in 4 Lc nozze di 
Figaro ’ and Rossini’s 4 Otello ’; and she sang 
also at the concerts at the Argyll Rooms. She 
appeared again at the King’s Theatre in 1823, 
bringing out at her benefit Rossini's 4 Riccardo 
e Zoraide ’, in which opera she took her leave 
on 5 Aug. In 1824 s ^ c again returned ; but 
her voice was worn, and she prudently retired 
to Rome, though we find her singing in 
Rossini's 4 Aurcliano ’ and other operas at 
Ancona in 1827. Two years later she went 
once more to London and sang at concerts; 
but her voice was gone and her performance 
was not successful. 

Ebcrs, while in Paris in the autumn of 1816, 
was introduced to Camporese at Pacr’s house 
and gives a good account of her voice, style and 
appearance. She possessed a fine-toned voice 
of more than two octaves, from a to c'" ; but 
her best notes were from c' to f". She 44 cul¬ 
tivated a pure, chaste and expressive style, was 
a handsome and elegant woman . . . with 
dark hair, eyes and complexion, a tall, slender 
figure, a fine Roman countenance full of tragic 
dignity, and features rather strongly marked 

J. A. F.-M. 

CAMPRA, Andr6 (b. Aix-en-Provence, 4 
Dec. 1660 1 ; d. Versailles, 29 June 1744). 

French composer of Italian descent. He 
came of a Piedmontese family settled in 
Provence. He was educated in music through 
the precentorship of the church of Saint- 
Sauvcur at Aix, under Guillaume Poitevin. 
He gave little promise of distinction until his 
sixteenth year*, when his talent made a 
sudden stride. A motet for 5 voices composed 
in his seventeenth year, 4 Deus noster refugium 
ct virtus ’», was much esteemed. As early 
as 1679 he is supposed to have filled the place 
of maxlre de musique in the cathedral of Toulon «, 
though no documentary evidence of this is 
found. He was in the same position at Arles 
in 1681, and in 1683 at Toulouse, where he re¬ 
mained until his removal to Paris in 1694. His 

1 He was baptized on the same day. 

* According to the Abb* dc Fontenay (‘ Dictionnairc 
de> artistes ’). 

• Paris, Conservatoire Library. « La Borde. F*tis. 


first post there was not the directorship of the 
music at the Maison professe des J&uites, as 
has been said without proof. He was ap¬ 
pointed to the directorship at Notre-Dame, 
replacing Jean Mignon, on 21 July 1694. His 
reputation as a composer would appear to 
have been already established, for we are told 
that crowds went to hear his motets there; but 
while thus employed, Campra was trying his 
hand at operatic writing, 44 divertissements ” 
and other music for private festivities, and 
discovering where his own special talent lay. 

On 24 Oct. 1697 he produced his first 
dramatic work, 4 L’Europc galante ’ (opera- 
ballet), and this was followed on 20 Jan. 1699 
by an opera-ballet, 4 Le Carnaval de Venise 
but both these compositions appeared in his 
brother's name.* He was deterred from pub¬ 
lishing them in his own name by fear of losing 
his valuable ecclesiastical appointment. On 
13 Oct. 1700, however, he was released from 
his church duties. 6 4 H&ione ’, trag/die, the 
first dramatic production under his own name, 
appeared on 21 Dec. 1700; and thenceforth 
for forty years his works held the stage with 
ever-growing popularity. One of his last 
works, the divertissement 4 Les Noccs dc 
V£nus ’, was published in 1740. Honours and 
emoluments were freely bcstow-cd on him : in 
1722 he was made teacher and director of the 
pages at the royal chapel, Andri Philidor 
being one of his pupils. This appointment he 
held until his death; by a patent dated 15 
Dec. 1718 the king granted him a pension of 
500 livres, 44 in recognition of his merits as a 
dramatic composer, and as an incentive to 
continued composition for the Academic 
Royalc de Musique”. In 1722 he was also 
given the title of composer and director of music 
to the Prince dc Conti, and in the same year 
he was nominated Maitre de la Chafielle Royale. 

Campra's historic place in French opera was 
between two composers whose eminence trans¬ 
cended his own : following Lully and preced¬ 
ing Rameau 7 , he appears as one of the most 
remarkable dramatic composers of this period. 
His works enjoyed a long career. 4 L’Europe 
galante ’, which brought him to the front, was 
performed until 1755, an <* parts of it even 
longer. He shows himself there as an inno¬ 
vator; though this type of stage piece was 
based on Colassc’s 4 Ballet des saisons * (1695), 
he brought it to such perfection that it became 
the model for all future opera-ballets. In 

* Joseph Campra (baptized Aix. to Sept. 1662; d. 31 
Mar. 1744), a double-bass player at the Op*ra in 1699. 
He received a pension in 1727.—F*tis. 

* A popular rhyme of the day: 

Quand notre archeveque saura 
L'auteur du nouvel opera 
M. Campra dlcampera. 

Alleluia— 

suggests that the true authorship of his ojieras had ceased 
to be a secret. 

5 For Campra’s hich appreciation of Rameau, set 
Rameau. 
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4 Tancride trag/die lyrique, given on 7 Nov. 

1702, Campra rises to a very high level; it is a 
work full of warmth, life and genuine feeling, 
which was popular from its first appearance 
until its last performance in 1764. 1 He was, if 
anything, a too prolific composer, lacking the 
sobriety and reserve which is characteristic of 
the best French music, but he had the pastoral 
inspiration so much in favour among his 
contemporaries. His music is vigorous, lively, 
of flexible contours; it is clad in original 
orchestral colour, whenever he applies the 
orchestra to dramatic expression. Campra 
contributed considerably to the progressive 
development of dramatic music in France. In 
his time the so-called sfxctadts coupJs — i.e. 
performances in one evening of favourite acts 
or scenes from different operas — were in 
special vogue. They attest the marked taste of 
the lUth-ccntury public for variety, ingenuity 
and contrasted effects of the theatre. With 
Antoine Danchct, the librettist of many of his 
works, Campra adjusted airs taken from various 
ballets by Lully, a pasticcio which, under the 
title of * Fragments dc Lully ’, was very 
successful. In the same way he made, in 
‘ 1 Vlcinaque ’ (1704), use of fragments by 
Colassc, Drsmarcts, Charpcntirr, Marais and 
Rebel pftt. 

Apart from his works for the stage (a list of 
which is given below) Campra wrote three 
books of * Cantatcs fran^oiscs' (published 
170b, 1714 and 172O), live books of motets 
(1095,-1720), a Mass for 4 voices (1700) and 
two books of PSalms (1737-38), which were 
dedicated to Louis XIV and |>erformed at the 
royal chapel and at the Concert Spiritucl. 


In the preface to the first book of the ‘ Can¬ 
tatcs fran^oiscs ’ Campra states that he has 
attempted to combine the characteristics of 
the French and Italian schools, and the atten¬ 
tion paid by him to the latter school is clearly 
indicated by the use of the orchestra and 
the more expressive treatment of the words, 
especially in the two later collections. Several 
editions of his motets were issued from 1695 
(date of his first book) to 1734. The fourth 
book was published in 1706 and corrected 1734 
with addition of instrumental accompaniment, 
and the fifth came out in 1720. In these com¬ 
positions he paid special heed to the solo voice 
and emancipated it from the declamatory 
phrases so prevalent in Lully's time. 

It is noteworthy that Campra was the first 
composer who introduced stringed instruments 
with the organ at Notre-Damc. Among the 
more Ircauliful of his motets is the last of the 
third book : its brilliant and effective passages 
for the solo voice and expression marks, such 
as affttiuoso, etc., are tokens of its Italian char¬ 
acter. A more solid piece of work is a very 
fine ‘ In convertendo ’ in 6 parts with accom¬ 
paniment for strings in 5, parts. 

a. 11. w., adds. m. l. p. & A. L. 

Uidi.- l.A Laimimii. I,. UI. • Notes sur la irunrtse 
d'Andrc Campra* (S.I.M.C., Vol. X, No. j , 

1 9 » 9 <- 

NIavxin, |*avi Marif. •“Ian F.tcs v.nitirimr* " de 

( impra 1 Rev. dc Muajcolagic. Vol. XIII, mi/ . 

\“W Campra, muticiea profant * • I/A11. 

mum air *, 101 s;. 

Pot OIK, A.. • Ando Campra • (parb, 18G1). 

The following list of Cainpra's dramatic 
works gives (for the first time) particulars also 
of the numerous compositions he wrote lor the 
Jesuit College Louis-lc-Grand : 


V.i/i 


01 




Htniatkl 


' L'F.urope Ralanie.' 

• V.iius.' 

' I’liilirtliryiut.' 

' be Carnaval dr Venue.' 
‘ Orfeo nell’ Mifcnii.* 


(»|>era-ballet, pro¬ 
logue & 4 nitron. 

Uiv«tnumral, pr«»- 
Ioruc & 3 kciio 
<R te Kalante). 

Latin tragedy, v%ith 
Frrotli mterinedcs. 

Opera • liallet, pro¬ 
logue & 3 act*. 

Italian opera, t att. 


' l.e Drum 
si.cle,' 

* lUiiooe.’ 


' AreUiuse.* 


du nouveau Rfciu en musique. 


Traced ie lyrique. 

prologue & 5 acu. 


Antoine lloudar de 
l-a Motte. 

Antoine Dam bet. 


Gabriel Francois 1-e- 
HV- 


Jean Francois 
gnard. 


Opera • ballet, pro¬ 
logue & 3 acts. 


Jean - Antoine 
Cercraui. 

Dane bet. 


Dane he t. 


Pant, Opera, 94 Oct. 
•b 97 . 

At ttte Duclieste dc 
la Fern's, 27 Jan. 
1 t»i8. 

Loui* • Ic - 
Grand, 15 l)n. 
I 0 y 8 . 


<>|>era. 20 Jan. 1699. Forms 


Du 


' Frag menu tie Mr. de l.ully.' 
* Tancr.de.' 


pai l 


College 
Grand, 

1700. 

Opera, 21 Dec. 1700. 


Louis - le - 
12 May 


Lc Car naval 
Venivc 


of 

de 


Opera, 23 Aur. 1701. 


Prologue & 4 en- 
tr.es. 

Traeedie lyrique. 
prologue & 3 acu. 


10 Sept. 


Op*ra, 

1702. 

Op.ra. 7 Nov. 1702. 


This 


New airv were added 
by Campra lor the 
revival of 19 July 
>709. 

Alternative title in 
printed score iv 
' La Vengeance de 
I'arnour *. 

Music arranged by 
Campra. 


Various autlioes; ar- 
ranved by Dane bet. 

Danchet (based on 
Tasso). 

Maupin) Uk ™ b >’ - ‘<>n.raUo .Mile 

vtiiitiennes * and • Tancr.de * havx ^tTin^cS^^de l^ra fr^.U'. L Eur ° pe '* ' L " 
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rule 

Spent 1 

Author 

Prodtulion 

4 

Le Triomphe de Vlnus.' 

| 



4 

La Slrlnade vlniticnne.' 

j- One-act entries. 

Danchet. 

Oplra, 1703. 

J 4 

Le Bal interrompu.’ 

Les Muses.’ 

Opera - ballet, pro¬ 

Danchet. 

Oplra, 28 Oct. 1703. 



logue & 4 entries. 



: • 

Annibal jurans ad oras.' 

Latin tragedy, with 

? 

Colllge Louis - le - 


French intermldes. 


Grand, 30 Jan. 
1704. 


1 Joseph vendu par ses frlres.’ 

Tragedy with inter¬ 

Lejay. 

Colllge Louis - le - 



mixes. 


Grand, 27 Feb. 

< 

Iphiglnie en Tauride.' 

Tragldie lyrique. 

Joseph Francois Du- 

1704* 

Oplra, 6 May 1704. 


prologue & 5 *cts. 

chl de Vancy & 
Danchet. 



4 

Amarillis.’ 

Pastorale, 1 act. 

Danchet. 

Oplra, 10 Sept. 





1704. 

‘ Tlllmaque * (' Fragments 

Tragldie lyrique. 

Various authors, ar¬ 

Oplra, 11 Nov. 1704. 


des Modcrnes '). 

prologue & 5 acts. 

ranged by Danchet. 



' Alcine.' 

Tragldie lyrique, 

Danchet. 

Oplra, 15 Jan. 1703. 


' Le Triomphe de I'amour.’ 

prologue & 5 acts. 
Opera - ballet, pro¬ 
logue & 4 entries. 

Philippe Quinault. 
reduced by Dan¬ 
chet. 

Pierre-Charles Roy. 

Oplra, 11 Sept. 

1705 - 


* Hippodamie.’ 

Tragldie lyrique. 

Oplra, 6 Mar. 1708. 


• Thltis et Pllle.’ 

prologue & 5 acts. 
Tragldie lyrique. 

Bernard Le Bovier de 

Oplra, 16 Apr. 1708. 

1 


prologue & 3 acts. 

Footenelle. 



' Agapitus Martyr.’ 

Latin tragedy, with 

Charles Porte. 

Colllge Louis - le - 


French intermldes. 


Grand, 12 Mar. 


' l.es Festes vlnitiennes.’ 

Opera - ballet, pro¬ 

Danchet. 

1710. 

Oplra, 17 June 



logue & s entries. 


1710. 


' Idomlnle.' 

' I,es Amours de Mars et 

Tragldie lyrique, 

prologue & 3 acts. 
Opera • ballet, pro¬ 

Danchet. 

Danchet. 

Oplra, 12 Jan. 1712. 

Oplra, 6 Sept. 1712. 

I 

Vlnus.’ 

logue & 3 entries. 




' Tlllphe.’ 

Tragldie lyrique. 

Danchet. 

Oplra, 23 Nov. 1713. 



prologue & 5 acts. 




’ Les Fites corinlhiennes.' 

l entrle. 

Jacques Autreau. 

Oplra, 8 June « 7 « 7 - 


' Camille, reine des Volsques.’ 

Tragldie lyrique. 

Danchet. 

Oplra, 9 Nov. 1717. 


‘ Ballet reprlsentl 4 Lion de- 

prologue & 5 acts. 
Opera-ballet. 

Francois Gacon. 

Lyons, 17 May 1718. 


vant M. le Marquis d'Halin- 





court.’ 





' Les Ages.’ 

Opera - ballet, pro¬ 

Louis Fuzelier. 

Oplra, 9 Oct. 1718. 



logue & 3 entries. 




‘ Le Fils indocile.' 

Pilce comique, 4 

GiUes Anne Xavier 

Colllge Louis • le - 



acts. 

de La Sante. 

Grand, t Mar. 1721. 


’ La Fite de Pile Adam.’ 

Idylle. 

? 

? Versailles, 1722. 


‘ Les Couronnes.' 

Ballet. 

Porte, choreography 

Colllge Louis - le - 


‘ Sillne et Bacchus.’ 

Cantata. 

by Froment. 

Grand. 3 Aug. t 722 . 
Oplra, Oct. 1722. 


' Les Muses rassemblies par 

Divertissement. 

Danchet. 

Aix, Acadlmie, Feb. 


I'amour.’ 



1724- 


' Euloge, ou Le Danger des 
richesses.’ 

Tragi-comldie, 3 acts 
with intermldes. 

Du Cerceau. 

Colllge Louis - le - 
Grand, 16 May 


' Le Glnie franca is exill du 
thlatre latin.’ 

3 Intermldes. 

Porte. 

ei 3 lXe Louis - le - 
Grand, 3 Mar. 


* Les Nouveaux Fragments.' 

Prologue & 3 en¬ 
tries. 

Danchet. 

1728. 

Oplra, 19 July 

« 729 - 


' Les Sauvages.' 

Divertissement, 1 act. 

? 

Concert Spirituel, 14 


* Le Jaloux trompl.’ 

Intennlde. 

Danchet. 

Sept. 1729. 

Oplra, 18 Jan. 1731. 


Remarks 


Successively added 
«o * Fragments de 
Mr. de Lully \ re¬ 
placing some of the 
original entries. 


Music by Desma- 
rcls, completed by 
Campra. 

Replacing one of the 
original entries in 
* Let Muses 
Music from earlier 
operas of his own 
and by Colasse, 
Char pen tier, 
Marais, DesmareU 
& J. F. Rlbel, 
arranged by Cam¬ 
pra. 


Music bv Lully, ar¬ 
ranged by Campra. 


Music by Colasse, 
additional airs for 
this revival by Cam¬ 
pra and Stuck. 


Added to a revival 
of ‘ TancrWe *. 


Forming part of a 
mixed spectacle of 
" Fragments ". 

Revived Paris, Con¬ 
cert Spirituel, 24 
Jan. 1728. 


Consisting of various 
earlier entries in 
a new combination 
with some new 
music. 


A new version of I 
the 1 Slrlnade vlm- 
tienne’ of 1702. 
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Tale Sfifties Author I Production Remarks 

‘ Lc C<nie de la Bourgogne.’ Piece allegorique. ? Dijon, Academic, 

| 1733- 

‘ AchiUe et D^idamie.’ Tra?<die lyrique, Danchel. Opera, 24 Feb. 1735 - 

prologue & 5 acu. 

‘ Le* Nopcc* dc V6>us,* Divertiuement. pro- ? 1740; ? performed. Score published 

logue & 3 acu. 1 I • 74 °- 

Of uncertain date are the printed * Air* nouveaux a joules a I'opera de Phaetonfor a revival of Lully’* opera of that title, 
probably the one of 5 Jan. 1710.—The printed *core called * Le Triomphe de la folie, comfclie mise en musique ’of 1711 is 
an entree of' Le* Fcstcs vlnitiennc* * L’Apolheosc d’Hercule *. a divertissement sung at the Concert Spiritucl on 27 Dec. 


1732, i* the prologue of TCRphe. 


See also Blankenburg (answer to anti-feminism). 
Desmarets (collab. in ' Iphigeme '). Lucas (L., orch. 
work on * F.urope galante '). 

CANALI (Canale), Floriano (b . ?; d. ?). 
Italian or Flemish 16th-17th-century organ¬ 
ist and composer. From the title-pages of his 
works it appears that he was organist of the 
church of San Giovanni Evangelista at Brescia 
from 1581 to 1G03. If he was the 44 Florian 
Canale, Bresciano ", who wrote the medical 
treatise entitled ‘ Dei secreti univcrsali * 
(Venice, 1640, Bodl. Lib.), he was still alive in 
1G12, for the dedication is signed " Da Brescia, 
12 Decemhrc 1612, Honan Canale L. van 
tier Stracten, who holds that Canali came 
from the Netherlands, says that the literal 
Flemish translation of the Latin name Canali* 
is I’ijpe; many Flemish families have this 
name. He suggests that Buys (c. 1534) has a 
name that can be translated Canalit, although 
Blip’s identity is more probably connected 
with that of Burn (r. 1341-51). 

The following is a list of Canali's works: 

1. ' Fulmwlu. pit voc.‘ (Vcmce, Scot in, 1 ) 7 $). In 

ihe Slate l.ib., Berlin, •> paribookt lEtlncrj. 

2. 1 Sacrae canlionct quae vulio molecia dicuniur, 

qualuor vocibus decanlandae: nec non quibuw 
cunqur (Irganorum v.nn accommodalar, a 
Hori.uio Canali llcixiano organ 1 mo-lulanie, 
nunc priinuin in lucem e-liue Bnxi.tr apu<l 
Vinccniium Sabbium, 1381.’ In ihe Bologna 
Liceo Nlusicalr, 4 p.iribonki, 410. In ihe Dedi- 
cation, written from Bologna. Canali call* the*e 
competition* liis " Imt-fnim " (Paritini). 

3 - ' Mi»«ae Iniromn, ac molecia qualuor vocibus nec 
non quihutfiinque organorum wxiii aoommo- 
daiar, a l>. Floriano Canali Brix. organa modu- 
lanle, nunc priinum in lucem cdiiae. Bnxiar. 
apud ’lliomam Do/iol.un. 1588/ In B.M.. 4 
paribooki, 410. pp. 70. 

4. (.111/0111 da souare a quallro et olio voei di l>. 

Floriano Canale da Brescia oeganitla. Libro 
primo. In Venelia apprrvto Giacomo Vincenli, 
•boo.’ In Ihe Augsburg lib., 4 paribooks, 4I0; 
17 can/oni a 4 voci, 2 a 8 voci (Schlcltercr). 

5. (jar 1/onelie a ire voei di D. Floriano Canale da 

Uressa orgarutla. Prirno libco. Venelia, Ciacomo 
Vincenli, i6ot.‘ In ihe Cauel Survditche Landev- 
bibl. 3 parihookt. 8vo, pp. 29 (Israel), 
n. ' Sacrac Caniione* — 5 voc. Venelia, A ineenii, 
ibo/.’ In ihe F.psMopal lab., Raiisbon, 22 tom- 
# posiiion* (F.itncr). 

7 . ’ Sacrae caniimies sex vocibus concinendar. lum viva 
voce, lum imlrumenlis cuiusuis generis canialu 
accommodiuiniae. a 1 ). Floriano Canali in ecclesia 
Divi Joannis Evangelntac de Bnsia organuia. 
noviler compoMlac. Liber primus. Veneliis apud 
Jacobum Vinccniium, 1603/ In ihe Bologna Liceo 
Muticale, 0 partboolu, 410 (Parisini). 

In the collection ‘ Prompt uarii musici, 
sacras hannonias sivc motetas v. vi. vii. ct visa. 
v °cum ' (Abrahamus Schadacus, 1611) are 


A. L. 

two compositions, No. 14 ' Quern vidistis 
pastorrs ’ 2nd part' Dicite quidnain vidistis? ' 
and No. 50 * Ego vos elegi dc mundo ', each 
headed “ Floriani Canali a 6 ”, A manu¬ 
script of the former in lute tablaturc is in the 
Bibl. Rudolfina dor Konigl. Kitteracadcmic at 
Liegnitz (Pfudel and Eitner). A manuscript 
score (* Cantiones sacrac diversorum auc- 
torum ') of ‘ La Balzana a 8 parti, una can- 
zona da sonarc \ in two movements (ire 
Torchi’s 4 Musica instrumentale ' for music), 
is in the Bologna Liceo Musicale. Some of the 
music is given by Torchi in Riv, Mus. It. for 
1897, p. 601, and in his 4 Musica imtrumen- 
talc in Italia ’, 1901, p. 22. c. s. 

CANARIE (Canaries). A now antiquated 
dance, probably of Spanish origin. Thoinot 
Arlseau in his 4 Orchesographic' gives the 
origin, aiul also the tablaturc of ibis dance, 
which was incorporated by Lully into some of 
liis operas. 

It is a species of gigue, usually in 3-8 or G -0 
lime (sometimes G-iG time according to.).-J. 
Rousseau, 4 Dictionary of Music'), the dis¬ 
tinctive peculiarity of which is that the first 
note of the bar is almost always dotted. In 
this respect it resembles the Loure, hut it 
differs from that dance in its tempo, the 
Canaric being quick 1 and the Loure some¬ 
what slow. It always begins on the first beat 
of the bar and consists of two short periods, 
each repeated. Specimens occur in a quartet 
by Arbcau (1589) and one by Negri (1G04), 
and in Purcell's 4 Dioclcsian ', from which we 
quote: 



K L. Schubert (‘ Die Tanzmusik ') gives a 
specimen of the 17th century in G-8 time. 
One in 3-4 time is found in the second or die 
of the first lx>ok of Couperin's 4 Pieces de 
eUvccin \ e. p., adds. 

* G. Mufbt, ’ Florilegium primum* (1693). 
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CANCAN (Fr.). A dance which came into 
vogue in Paris about the middle of the 19th 
century, in the music-halls rather than the 
ballrooms, since it required a good deal of 
high kicking and other acrobatic displays, and 
was never considered reputable. The music 
is in very animated 2-4 time. e. b. 

CANCINEO, Michel Angelo {b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian i6th-i7th-century composer. He 
was a Carmelite monk at Viterbo and maestro 
di cappella at the Cathedral there. He generally 
signed himself only with his Christian name. He 
composed 2 books of motets for 5 voices (only 
2nd book, of 1608, still known), and a book of 
madrigals a 4, 5, 6 and 8 (Venice, 1590); also 
some songs in collective volumes. 

e. v. d. s. 

CAN CIO NERO (Spa., from cancidn , song). 
A song-book or other collection of songs. 

CANCRIZANS (Ger. krebsweis). This is a 
name given to canons by retrogression, on 
account of their crab-like motion — from the 
Latin word cancer , a crab. An example (from 
A. Andrt's ‘ Lchrbuch dcr Tonsctzkunst ’) 
will best explain their construction: 



Sometimes a canon is both cancrizans and 
by contrary motion — " retrograde-inverse ”, 
of which we give an example from Fttis’s 
4 Traits du contrcpoint et de la fugue ’. 




The book should be turned upside down to 
show the retrograde and inverse structure. 

p. a. G. o. 

S*t also Haydn, p. 155 (miu. ex.). 

CANDAEL, Karel (b. Antwerp, 4 Sept. 
1883; d. Rotterdam, 27 Mar. 1948). 

Belgian composer. He studied at the Royal 
Flemish Conservatory of Antwerp, where his 
principal teachers were Jan Blockx, Emiel 
Wambach and Lodewijk Mortclmans. In 
1907 he obtained a mention honorable for the 
Belgian Prix de Rome with a cantata, ‘ Geno- 
veva van Brabant ’. From 1911 to 1919 he 
conducted the orchestra of the Royal Dutch 
Theatre at Antwerp, in succession to Flor 
Alpaerts. In 1919 he was appointed professor 
at the Antwerp Conservatory, where he taught 
harmony, counterpoint and fugue. He retired 
in 1948. For a long time he was conductor of 
the Royal Flemish Opera and of the Casino at 
the seaside resort of Knockc. From 1936 to 
1939 he was director of the Flemish music 
section of the Belgian Broadcasting Service. 
He was an enthusiastic supporter of the work 
of Peter Benoit, whose dramatic ideals strongly 
attracted him, and he conducted memorable 
performances of Benoit’s best music-dramas, 

4 Charlotte Corday ’ and 4 De Pacificatic van 
Ghent'. He died at Rotterdam during a 
rehearsal. Apart from the cantata named 
above, his principal works are the ballets 4 De 
Zevcn Hoofdzonden ’ (‘ The Seven Deadly 
Sins’, 1925) and ‘Hct Hooglied’ (‘The Song 
of Songs ’, 1932); * Rhapsodisch Gcdicht 
' Meditatic ' (1940) and 4 Dans-symphonic ’ 
for orchestra (1941), 4 Marialcvcn ’ (‘ The Life 
of Mary’, 1943), Passacaglia and Bourse 
(• 945 )» choral works, songs, etc. 

a. l. c. 

CANDEILLE, Amtlie Julie (b. Paris, 31 
July 1767; d. Paris, 4 Feb. 1834). 

French actress, singer and composer. She 
was trained by her father, the composer 
Pierre Joseph Candeille. At the age of thirteen 
she appeared in public as singer, harpist, 
pianist and composer. In 1782 she made a 
very successful dtbut at the Paris Optra in 
Gluck’s 4 Iphigenie en Aulide * and the next 
year she sang there in Piccinni’s 4 Atys ’. She 
then retired, rather unaccountably, from the 
Optra,, but. in 1785 returned to the Thtatrc- 
Fran^ais, in 1791 produced 4 La Jeune 
Hotesse ’ and in r 792 brought out, with much 
success, 4 La Belle Fermitrc ’, in which she was 
responsible for both the words and the music 
and sang the principal part herself. The next 
year her comic opera 4 Bathilde ’ was per¬ 
formed and 4 Catherine ’ appeared about the 
same time. In 1796 she visited Holland and 
Belgium, where (1798) she married a carriage 
builder named Simons. In 1807 her comic 
opera 4 Ida, ou L’Orphclinc de Berlin ’ was 
produced at the Optra-Comique. This was a 
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complete failure, but she met with some success 
as a composer of popular songs, romances and 
pianoforte pieces. 

During the Hundred Days she went to 
London and gave some successful concerts 
under the direction of Viotti and Cramer. On 
her return to Paris she received a pension from 
Louis XVIII, and in 1821 she married a 
mediocre painter called Peri*. Besides her 
songs and operas already mentioned, she 
published some instrumental chamber music. 

J. m. (ii). 

CANDEILLE, Pierre Joseph (A. Es¬ 
tates, 8 Dec. 1744; d. Chantilly, 24 Apr. 
1827). 

French composer, father of the preceding. 
He went to Paris at an early age and became 
a singer at the Royal Academy of Music 
(Op*ra) there. His lint work for the theatre 
was ' Les Saturnales’ in 1777, a divertissement 
produced at the Com*dic-Fran$aise in 1778. 
But his most successful venture was his music 
for ' Castor et Pollux \ Two choruses and an 
air from Rameau's music to the same libretto 
by Bernard were retained, and the new version 
received almut jo performances Ik* tween its 
production in 1791 and 1798, and was revived 
again in 1814. 

Candeille was also employed writing ballet 
and pantomime music and incidental numbers 
for other works, but was very unfortunate with 
his later operas, for the majority of them were 
accepted for production at the Paris Oplra 
and elsewhere, hut rejected at various stages 
in the negotiations. 1. m. (ii). 

CANDIDO, Serafino da Monte Reale 

(A. ?; d. ?). 

Italian ihih-ccniury composer. Nothing is 
known of him but two publications: * Drllr 
mascherate musicali . . . parte I (r II) a 3, 
4. e j voc.' (Venice, 1571) and * Concent 1 
“""'I ’ (Venice, 1572). p.. v . d. s. 

Candida*, Carl. S/t llrahrm <6 **or< . Walk,, 
11'.., song). 

CANGE. Sieur du (Charles Dufresne). 

See Dir Canoe. 

CANIGLIA, Maria (A. Rcvisondoli, 
Abru/zo, 4 May 1906). 

Italian soprano singer. She studied singing 
with Roche at Naples and made her first stage 
ap|>earan< e at the Teatro Reggio at Turin on 
1 Jan. 1930, in Strauss's ' l.lektra '. She has 
sung at all the chief Italian theatres and in 
many musical centres abroad. Her repertory 
includes the dramatic soprano parts in such 
wurks as ' Norma ', * Traviata ', * Trovatore ', 
‘Aula ’, ‘ (hello ' and ‘ Tosca '. She married 
in 1939 Piero Donati, then director of the 
Arena at Verona and now (1934) of the 
leatoi Comiinale at Bologna. She has 
recorded in the complete II.M.V. disc per- 
formaners of Verdi's * Aida ' and Requiem. 

E. B. 
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CANIS, Corneille (? Cornells de Hond) 

(A. ? Antwerp, ?;</.? Ghent, ? 1556 '). 

Flemish composer. Nothing is known of his 
youth. He appears in 1542 with the title of 
master of the children in the Netherlands 
chapel of Charles V at Madrid, where he 
became chapel master in 1547 in succession to 
Gombcrt, when the latter accompanied the 
emperor on his expedition to Germany. C lanis 
seems to have returned to the Netherlands 
(Brussels) and according to Kadc was engaged 
for the electoral chapel at Dresden, which how¬ 
ever appears to be merely a question of an in¬ 
vitation not accepted. Also in 1547 he accom¬ 
panied Philip 11 on his entry into Vpres and on 
28 July 1549 he is mentioned as rnaitre de (hunt 
to the governess of the Netherlands. On 9 
June 1551 he took up a third prebend at the 
church of Saint-Bavon at Ghent, which how¬ 
ever was not residential. He retired from the 
service of Philip II in Apr. 1555 and may then 
have gone to live at Ghent. His successor in 
the Netherlands 1 hajx -1 was Nicolas Payen, 
who served in Madrid while holding various 
church benefices in Flanders. These non- 
residential ecclesiastical |>osis enormously 
complicate the biographies of old Netherlands 
and northern French music inns, for it can never 
be taken for granted without definite evidence 
that they lived at the places with whom their 
names are (ounce ted in manuscripts and 
publications. I Inis Caiiis may or may not 
have resided at Ghent at the end of his life, and 
it is quite possible that lie returned to Spain 
several times while he remained attached to 
the royal tha|>el. 

C’anis left masses and a large number of 
chansons. Burney 1 gives a masterly chanson 
in c anon. f„ n. 

linn . \*si»im Si RAC n't, T... ' 1.4 Mii'icmr aiilt Pavi¬ 
n'*' ". I. 41 ; III, 14O; \ II, 

Canicc, Friedrich Rudolf Ludwig von. .Vr/ 
Mo/Jll Villi*}. 

Cani/are*. Jos* de. Set Corradini (‘Con arnor 
1.4V MKda.l . lib.). Due..II i; Nurvai arin.it dr 
amor , lib.), 

CANNABICH. German family of musi¬ 
cians. 

(1) Martin Friedrich Cannabich (A. ?; 

d. Mannheim, after 1758), oboist, flautist and 
composer. He appears in the earliest extant 
list of the Mannheim court music (1723) among 
the oboe players and in late r lists as flautist. 
He taught the llute to the Elector Charles 
Theodore and is probably the composer of the 
six flute Sonatas. Op. 1, published in Paris 
as being by “ Sigr. Canaby ” » and of the 
last three * Solos for a German Flute . . 
published byj. Tyther, London, c. 17 jo (the 


According to llrllm, H.Uo.re clironologni.ir dr 
ni-Bavon . 1 4a. h, died in Prague cui i-, Krh. 1561 
.s.hapU" toilw I.mIrrdinand. I>ui in C.umiai. 

Mbnccd^d' n '"' r ° f ''" 6 Uc “ 

' IV. 309; modern rd. II. 248. 
t-opy formerly in tl.r Wolfl.cnn Collet lion. 
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first three being by the Irish composer Burk 
Thumoth.' 

(2) (Johann Innocent) Christian (Bona- 
ventura) Cannabich ( b . Mannheim, [bapt. 
28 Dec.) 1731 ; d. Frankfort o/M., 20 Jan. 
1 79 °). violinist, conductor and composer, son 
of the preceding. He was a pupil first of his 
father and afterwards of Stamitz. He joined 
the Mannheim orchestra as a Scholar in 1744 
and was appointed ordinary violinist three 
years later. The elector then sent him to 
Italy, where he studied composition under 
Jommcili in Rome until 1753 ; after his return 
to Mannheim he succeeded Stamitz as leader 
of the orchestra after the latter's death in 1757, 
and in 1774 he was appointed director of the 
instrumental music, a post he retained after 
the transfer of the electoral court to Munich. 
He travelled to Paris at least three times, in 
1764, 1766 and 1772 and died on a visit to his 
son Carl (who was then conductor at Frank¬ 
fort). 

Cannabich composed music for a 3-act 
Sing spitl , ‘ Azakia’, produced at Mannheim in 
1778, and a monodrama, ‘ Elektra described 
as " a musical declamation ” (Mannheim, 
1781), but was specially renowned as a com¬ 
poser of ballets, of which he wrote about 40, 
mostly to scenarios by the choreographer 
Lauchcry. They are not mentioned as extant 
by Eitncr, but the music of a dozen or so has 
turned up since and has been made the subject 
of a special study by R. Kloibcr in 1928 (tu 
Bibl.).* Burney gives a long description of 
Cannabich and Lauchcry’s * La Foire de 
village hessoise ’, which he saw at Schwetz- 
ingen in July 1772. 

Cannabich was also a very productive 
instrumental composer. Thematic catalogues 
of no less than 91 symphonies and 45 quintets, 
quartets, trios and sonatas are in D.T.B., III, 1, 
(1902) and XVI (1915), and the same 
collection contains reprints of a Symphony in 
Bt» major and of an Overture in E major 
(Vol. VIII, Pt. 2, 1907) and of a string 
Quartet, Op. 5 No. 2, in E minor (Vol. XV, 
• 9 ' 4 )- 

Cannabich was a very good violinist, and all 
contemporary writers lay stress on hb great 
skill as a leader and conductor. Mozart in 
many letters to hb father, written during the 
vbit to Mannheim in 1777-78, praises the 
perfect team-work in the orchestral perform¬ 
ances there and speaks of Cannabich as the 
best conductor he had ever met. Burney is 
not less hearty in hb praise, and Schubart, a 
writer of equal authority, reports as follows 
upon the Mannheim orchestra in the flowery 
style of the period : 7 


' Copy in the B.M. 

.. \ To h f* Of libraries conuinin 
bich s ballon should be added the B \f 
a copy of the Canel * Rccueil des ballet!' 1 of h « ^8^, w f u 
a. one of Palmerm von Olive \ , 777 . 7 *’ WeU 


ar 010 '^- 


Here the for It is a thunder, the auemdo a cataract, 
the diminuendo a crystal streamlet babbling away into 
the far distance, the piano a breeze of spring. 

p. d., adds. A. L. 

b, bl.—H oraa, Heinrich, 4 Die Imtrumentalwerke von 
Christian Cannabich * (Munich, 1921). 

Kloiber, Rudolf, 4 Die dramatischcn Balletic von Chr. 
Cannabich 1 (Munich, 1928). 

See also Mannheim School. 

( 3 ) Rosine Therese Petronelle 
(“Rosa”) Cannabich (b. Mannheim, [bapt. 
18 Aug.J 1764; d. ?), clavier player, daughter 
of the preceding. Mozart made friends with 
her during his vbit to Mannheim in 1777 and 
admired her gifts as a performer, although she 
was only thirteen at the time. The slow 
movement of his pianoforte Sonata K. 309 is 
supposed to be a musical portrait of her. 

(4) (August) Cannabich (b. Mann¬ 
heim, [bapt. 11 Oct.] 1771 ; d. Munich, 1 May, 
1806), violinist and composer, brother of the 
preceding. He was a pupil of hb father (2) * 
and entered the Munich orchestra as a violin¬ 
ist, but in 1796 was called to Frankfort o/M. to 
become F. L. A. Kunzen's successor at the 
Opera there. He returned to Munich after 
his father’s death and in 1800 took hb place as 
court musical director. In 1797 he published 
a cantata in memory of Mozart — whom 
he had known from his earliest boyhood 
and greatly admired — 4 Mozart Gcdacchtnis 
Fcyer ’, in full score. For the Munich theatre 
he wrote two operas, 4 Orpheus ’ (1802) « and 
‘Palmer und Amalie’ (Aug. 1803)*, and 
ballet music for Salieri's 4 Axur’, also choruses 
for a play by Holbein, 'Die Wallfahrt nach 
der Komgsgruft ’ (revived with his music in 
Vienna in 1817). Cannabich also published 
a Symphony, string quartets, trios, pf. varia¬ 
tions, canzonettas and Lieder, and edited vocal 
scores of Winter’s 4 I fratelli rivali', Paer’s 

‘ Camilla ’ and other operas. His wife (born 
Josephine Woralcck) was a good soprano 
singer who took leading parts under her 
husband’s direction at Frankfort and Munich 
and later became an actress. Cannabich’s 
obituary in A.M.Z. was written by Franz 
Danzi; he was succeeded by Ferdinand 
Franzl. 

Palmer und Amalia ’ did not find favour. 
The A.M.Z. No. 49 of 1803 said that 

the quintessence of Morartian and Cherubinian melody 
11 encountered to latiety. For the rare pleasure, how- 
. Ja hcann .K ab ? u ‘ » down different operas at one 
d« thants™' UmC lhC aUlh0r ° f * hc W ° rk “ herc oirered 

CANNICIARI, (Don) Pompeo (b. Rome, 
1070; if. Rome, 29 Dec. 1744). 

Italian composer. He was appointed 

. of Marlin Friedrich Cannabich, as slated 

in Q.-L.; ihe melodrama * Elekira ’ and ihc ballets 
IO C “ rl Cannabich * r « "orlts by Christian 

* Tw f *£° rC **• °' wa4 ' Preserved ai Darmstadt. 

merman libretto was taken by an unknown 
translator from C. A. G. Pigault-Lebrun's * Le Major 
Palmer \ set by Bruni in i 7 o 7 . 
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maestro at Santa Maria Maggiorc, Rome, in 
1709 and retained that post until his death. 
He amassed a large musical library and be¬ 
queathed it to the basilica in the service of 
which his manhood had been passed. This 
collection, along with the other contents of 
Santa Maria, was dispersed and much of it 
probably lost. In the Santini library at 
Munster there were various pieces by Canni- 
ciari. He wrote music for 2 and for 4 choirs. 
An ‘ Avc Maria * for 4 voices is given by 
Proske, ‘ Musica divina ’, II, No. 10. 

E. H. p. 

CANNING, Vera. See Ml'RRili.. 

CANNON, Beekman Cox (*. Teaneck, 
New Jersey, 25 Dec. 1911). 

American musicologist. He studied at Yale 
University, where he obtained the B.A. in 
1934 and the Ph.D. five years later. Then 
for a year he became instructor in European 
history at Yale, and in 1940-41 he was an 
instructor in the history of music. During 
the second world war he served in the Ameri¬ 
can Navy and was released in 1946 as a Com¬ 
mander of the U.S.N.R. From 1946 to 1930 
he was assistant professor of the history of 
music at Yale and in 1950 was appointed 
Asvxiate Professor. In that year also he was 
awarded the Guggenheim Fellowship for re¬ 
search in Europe in the history of music, a% 
well as a Fulbright Fellowship for research in 
Italy. He was awarded a further grant by 
Yale University to continue his European 
research during the summer of 1951. His 
book 'Johann Matthcson, Spectator in 
Music* was published in 1947 and he is at 
work on a history of church music from 1600 
to the present day. 

CANNON, (Jack) Philip (*. "parts* 21 

Dec. 1929). 

English composer. He studied with Imogen 
Holst in the Arts Department of Darlington 
Hall in Devonshire (1946-47) and at the 
R.C.M. in London with a composition 
scholarship (1948-51), where his masters 
were Gordon Jacob for composition and 
Pierre Tas for the violin. Later he betaine 
a visiting music teacher at Akeley Wood 
Preparatory School in Buckinghamshire and 
held a deputy professorship for composition 
at the R.C.M. In 1951 he gained a travel- 
long scholarship at that institution and the 
following year he obtained the Buttcrworth 
Trust Award. I lis works so far include * Songs 
to Delight * for women's voices and strings, 
Op. 1 ; Concertino for pianoforte and strings, 
Op. 2; ‘Cinq Chansons dc femme’ for so¬ 
prano and harp, Op. 3 ; 1 Galop parisien * for 
2 pianofortes, Op. 4. e. b> 

CANNTAIREACHD. See Bagpipe (Music). 

CANON (1) This is the strictest and most 
regular species of thematic imitation in com¬ 


position. The w’ord is derived from the Greek 
xavwv, a rule or standard. A canon, there¬ 
fore, is a composition written strictly according 
to rule. The principle of a canon is that 
one voice begins a melody, which melody is 
imitated precisely, note for note, and (gener¬ 
ally) interval for interval, by some other voice, 
either at the same or a different pitch, begin¬ 
ning a few beats later and thus as it were 
running after the leader. For this reason the 
parts have been called " Dux " and “ Comes ”, 
or “ Antccedcns ” and “ Consequcns ”. 

The following is a simple example of a canon 
“ two in one at the octave ", i.e. for two voices 
an octave apart, and both singing one and the 
same melody: 



By means of a coda (or tail-piece) this canon 
is brought to a conclusion. But many canons 
lead back to the beginning, and thus become 
"circular” or "infinite”. The following is a 
specimen of this kind, which Is " two in one at 
the fifth below " or " canon ad hypodiapeme" : 



Sometimes two or more canons are simul¬ 
taneously woven into one composition. The 
following, for instance (from Travers's Service of 
1740), would be called a canon " four in two”: 
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Byrd's ‘ Diliges Dominum ’ for 8 voices 
consists of 4 canons all sung together, each 
voice singing the melody of its fellow re¬ 
versed. 

Often in a quarter there may be a canon 
between two of the voices, while the other two 
are free ; or three voices may be in canon and 
the fourth part free, for example the “ Gloria 
Patri ” to Gibbons’s ‘ Nunc dimittis’ in F, in 
which the treble and alto arc in canon while 
the tenor and bass arc free. Again, there are 
canons of various other elaborate kinds de¬ 
manding a high degree of technical skill, com¬ 
bined with a certain amount of luck ', for it 
may be said of all canons that, unlike fugues, 
they depend to a certain extent on coincidence 
— they cither fit or they do not, and the 
subjects cannot be adjusted to do so. 

The old writers often indicated canons by 
monograms, symbols or other devices, instead 
of writing them out in full, the process being 
called “ Inscription ” Indeed they went so 
far as to write their indications in the form of a 
cross, a hand or other shape, with enigmatical 
Latin inscriptions to indicate the solution. 
Such pieces were called "enigmatical canons” 
or " riddle canons ”. As compositions of this 
nature can only be regarded in the light of 
ingenious puzzles, bearing the same relation to 
music that a clever riddle does to poetry, it 
will be needless to give examples here; let it 
suffice to refer to those which are to be found 
in F*tis’s admirable ‘ Trait* du contrcpoint 
ct dc la fugue ’ and in Marpurg's celebrated 
work on the same subjects. 

The great masters were fond of the relaxa¬ 
tion of these plays on notes. They occur often 
in Beethoven’s letters, and the well-known 
allegretto scherzando of his eighth Symphony 
originated in a canon to be sung at Malzel's 
table. Kochel’s Catalogue of Mozart’s works 
contains 35 canons, that of Weber by Jahns 8 
and an interesting collection will be found in 
the Appendix to Spohr’s ' Autobiography 
The wonderfully expressive canons in Bach's 
“ Goldberg ” Variations arc far more than 
examples of mere ingenuity. Every third 
variation is a canon, and each successive canon 
is at the distance of an interval by one degree 
larger than the one before it. Nearly all the 
canons arc in two parts upon a free bass, a few 
in contrary motion, and they proceed from a 
canon at the unison (No. 3) to a canon at the 
ninth (No. 27). 

Mozart's management of canon often pro¬ 
duces a moment of astounding polyphonic 
craftsmanship by adding a kind of stretlo 
effect to normal canonic treatment. The 
ominous descending figures appearing in close 
threefold entries in the ‘ Don Giovanni ’ 
overture arc a well-known example; here is 




another, less familiar, from the finale of the 
flute Concerto K. 314: 




The first violins and violas (bars 1 & 3) have 
an ordinary canon between them, but the 
composer found that another entry would fit 
half-way between, and fit exactly without 
alteration of a note. 

The word “ canon ” is also applied, some¬ 
what incorrectly, to a species of vocal com¬ 
position called a " Round 


r. /\. yj., aucis. 

Bi»l. —FtiNiNOEa, Laurence K., • Die Fruhgochichlc 
da Kanons tm Josquin da Prcz 1 (LmsdcUcn, 
> 937 ). 

Jadassohn, S., ‘ A Course of Instruction in Canon and 
Furue , Jrans. from die German by Guslav Wolff. 
3rd ed. (Leipzig. 1939). 

KmoN. C. H.. * Invertible Counterpoint and Canon • 
(Oxford, 1937). 

Srtvxs^ John E * Rounds and Canons from an Early 
Tudor Song-Book (M. & L., XXXII. 1951, p. 39). 

&r aho Haydn p. 135 (mus. ex.). Imitation. Inscrip- 

CANON (a). An Oriental psaltery adopted 

• tr'l! r0pC V,a thc Arabian ^lufn, the word 
itself but not necessarily the instrument being 
the Greek kanSn. It is to be seen on the 
sculptured portico (1184-88) of the Cathedral 
of Santiago in Spain, where it was known to 
Aegidius Zamorensis (c. 1270) as the canon, a 
smaller type being the medius canon 1 , which 
equate with the cano enterro and medio carlo of 
Juan Ruiz (‘ Libro dc buen amor ’, c. 1343). 
Both of them are delineated in the ‘ Cantigas 
dc Santa Marfa ’ (13th cent.). They were the 
French canon mentioned by Brunctto Latini 
. Ij&or *» c • ar >d the micanon of Adenet 

( Cleomedcs ’, c. 1275). Laly knew of them 
as the canone and mezzo canone (Fr. da Barba- 
rino, ‘ Rcggimcnto e costumi di donne ’), in 
which country its Oriental mien is so patent 
in the ‘Trionfo della mortc’ of Orcagna (d. 
13 ^ 8 )- In Germany they spoke of the kanon 
and metzkanon (Sachs, S.I.M.G., XIV). 

HOF 

St* alio Mi’zaf. Qinun. 

CANTABILE (Ital. - songful,singable,song- 
likc). A direction placed against an instru- 
* Gcrberc, ‘ Scriptores II, 388. 
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mental phrase when it is to sound as if sung. 
Hence it becomes equivalent to legato, as when 
J. S. Bach uses it on the title-page of his 
‘ Three-Part Inventions ’, offering them to aid 
the student “ einc cantabile Art im spielen zu 
bekommen The word may also imply 
much the same as espressivo. c., adds. 

CANTARINA, LA (Opera). See Goldoni. 

CANTATA. The Italian word means a 
piece of music sung, as opposed to sonata, one 
that is played instrumental^. As the name for 
a special form of vocal music it appears first in 
1620 with the ' Cantade [nVJ ct arie a voce 
sola ’ of Alessandro Grandi, which arc songs 
for a solo voice and thorough-bass consisting 
of several stanzas in which the bass is the 
same (or much the same) for each stanza, 
while the voice sings different melodies. This 
form is sometimes called strophic variation. 
The principle of the Italian solo cantata may, 
however, be traced much earlier; the strophic 
variation is a form employed only for a short 
period, and the cantata, which was popular 
into the time of Handel, exhibits various con¬ 
structive methods, l>eginning with the quasi- 
dramatic monodies of Peri, Caccini, Saracini, 
Monteverdi and many others. Monteverdi's 
‘ Lcltcra amorosa ' and * Partenza amonna * 
have sometimes been regarded as its starting- 
point; it is in general principle a free per¬ 
sonal monologue expressing a variety of emo¬ 
tions in recitative, arioto and aria. It is often 
introduced by a narrative recitative in which 
the poet presents the speaker of the monologue 
and the situation in which lie gives vent to it; 
in the earlier cantatas (Luigi Rossi, Cesti, 
Stradclla, etc.) the speaker is often an his¬ 
torical personage such as Nero or Seneca, in 
the later ones an imaginary nymph or shep¬ 
herd. These early cantatas (r. ib.|o-bo) arc 
ohen extremely long, and their length is 
integral to their conception; it would be 
most unjust to the composer to perform them 
in extracts or abridged versions. 

I he cantatas naturally show a close re¬ 
semblance t<> the operatic style of their jn-riod. 
and the same types of aria (as regards formal 
construction) appear in both; occasionally 
we find in Stradclla's operas chains of arias 
and recitatives sung by one character exactly 
hke a cantata ; but these arc rare, and it is 
not right to descrilnr the cantata as a whole 
as resembling an extract from an opera. The 
cantata is always chamber music and should 
be regarded as the vocal parallel to the violin 
sonata, to which it is fully equal if not indeed 
superior in intellectual interest. The output 
of cantatas during the 17th century and the 
hrst quarter of the 18th is enormous; Ales¬ 
sandro Scarlatti alone composed over five 
hundred. In his hands the cantata soon 
settled down to a general standard form of 
two recitatives and two arias, parallel to the 


standardization of aria form in opera; but 
Scarlatti's cantata arias arc much more de¬ 
finitely “ intellectual ” in character than those 
of his operas, sometimes exhibiting ingenious 
problems of construction or modulation, while 
the recitatives arc always far more expressive 
and contemplative than those of the operas. 
The cantatas arc indeed much the most inti¬ 
mately personal of all Scarlatti's compositions. 

Cantatas were often written with accom¬ 
paniments for strings and wind instruments 
in various small combinations. The poems 
arc mainly amorous, but some are dramatic, 
humorous or satirical; there is a fine example 
by Cesti, * La cortc di Roma ', to vitriolic 
words by Salvator Rosa. Carissimi wrote 
sacred cantatas and also humorous ones both 
in Italian and in Latin. A very popular form 
was the cantata for two voices, generally 
soprano and contralto: in the earlier ex¬ 
amples they are often called madtigali and are 
in fact descended from the " continuo madri¬ 
gals " of Luzzaschi. The two voices are 
always treated contrapuntally in a more or 
\c*/u?ato style, but in binary form ; Handel's 
chamber duets are good examples. Cantatas 
for three or four solo voices were sometimes 
written for ceremonial occasions. A chorus 
was very rarely employed; as in the operas 
the choral finale would lie sung by tin- soloists. 
Many motets (often called <oneeiti saai) are 
practically cantatas. 

In France the cantata was not taken up 
until early in the iHth century (Campra, 
Clcrambault, Rameau, etc.), and although 
the poems were French, the style was obvi¬ 
ously imitated from the Italian. In England 
the earlier Italian cantatas were certainly 
known, but the title "cantata" does not 
seem to have appeared before the time of 
Handel; the form and style, however, are 
very apparent in the long rhapsodical songs 
of I urcell and his contemporaries, often de¬ 
scribed by their poets as “ Pindaric odes ". 
In England, as in Italy, it was the theatre 
which adopted the cantata (e.g. Purcell’s 
•from rosy bowers' and 'Let the dreadful 
engines ') rather than a borrowing from the 
theatre by the concert-room. 

In Germany the secular cantata for a solo 
voice made ns first appearance with the 
Anen und Kantaten ’ by Kaspar Kittel 
(1638); but apart from a few cantatas for 
ceremonial occasions there are few secular 
examples. The church cantata, however, be¬ 
came a form of the greatest importance in the 
Protestant states. 

It is impossible to give an exact definition 
ot the German church cantata, and some 
scholars have included among them the ‘Sym- 
phoniae sacrac ’ of Heinrich Schutz to Latin 
words and other works of the same period, 
since they bear some resemblance in musical 
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form to the Italian cantatas both sacred and 
secular. Even as late as the time of J. S. Bach 
\vc find church cantatas entitled “concertos”. 
But the really distinguishing mark of the 
German church cantata is the employment 
of a chorale as its main foundation, and the 
first composer of chorale cantatas was Franz 
Tunder (1614-67). The chorale was treated 
in various ways: sometimes its words appear 
in all the movements with its appropriate 
melody treated in different forms, sometimes 
it is used only here and there, though it is an 
almost invariable rule that the cantata should 
end with a plain statement of the chorale in 
full harmony which could be sung by the 
congregation. The majority of cantatas arc 
accompanied by instruments and include 
choruses as well as arias and recitatives. The 
cantata tended gradually towards the use 
of free poetic texts, especially after 1700, 
when Erdmann Neumcister began writing 
innumerable cantata texts for all the church 
festivals. 

These have sometimes been described as 
" operatic ” because they were often exag¬ 
geratedly emotional in verbal expression and 
also because they made use of the da capo 
aria ; but the da capo form was never any¬ 
where peculiar to opera, and the cantata texts 
arc never " dramatic ” in the sense of being 
put into the mouths of individual characters 
or personifications as in many of the Italian 
oratorios. The most that can be said is that 
the singer represents the Christian soul, and 
therefore the whole congregation. J. S. Bach 
composed some three hundred church can¬ 
tatas, of which about two hundred have sur¬ 
vived. A few of these are for one solo voice 
only, but even in these cases there is always a 
four-part chorale at the end. Bach’s contem¬ 
poraries, especially Telemann, were equally 
prolific. 

In the second half of the century the church 
cantata is hardly distinguishable from the 
oratorio, and the chorale was soon abandoned 
as a basis for it. Cantatas for ceremonial 
occasions were still composed, but they arc 
not very numerous, and even when written 
by such masters as Haydn, Mozart and Beet¬ 
hoven they have not been reckoned among 
their greater works. The immense develop¬ 
ment of choral bodies in Germany and 
England during the 19th century led to a 
large output of works of the cantata type for 
general concert purposes rather than for single 
ceremonial occasions, and there was a con¬ 
siderable demand for choral concert works 
that would not occupy a whole evening like 
an oratorio, as well as for choral works of 
secular character. The sacred cantatas are 
as a rule nothing more than short oratorios, 
and the secular ones all too often based on 
commonplace librettos strung together merely 


to give a choral society something agreeable 
to sing. Composers who set poems of real 
literary value generally preferred to avoid the 
title “ cantata ” altogether, and the musical 
value of such works has in most cases been 
more or less proportionate to that of the words. 

e. j. D. 

B®*-. — Lance, Martin, ' Die Anfangc der Kantale ’ 
(Dresden, 1938). 

Rieber, Karl Friedrich, ' Die Entwicklung der 
deulschen fristlicbcn Sotokaniale im 17. Jahr- 
hundcri ' (Lorrach, 193a). 

Riemann, Hugo, * Kanlalenfruhling ’ (Collection) 
(Leipzig, 1912). 

Schmitz. Euoen, * Getchichle der wclllichen Solo- 
kantate (Leipzig, 1914). 

Srt also Carmimi. Grandi (A., 1st use of term). 

CANTATE DOMINO. The name by 
which Psalm XCVIII is known in its place as 
an alternative to the Magnificat in the evening 
service of the Anglican Church. 

c. H. H. p. 

Srt also Service. 

CANTE HONDO (jondo). The name 
given to a form of song traditional in the 
provinces of Andalusia, in southern Spain. 
Hondo (or in its aspirated, provincial form, 
jondo) signifies deep or profound ; it is the song 
of the tragic sense of life — tragic, because by 
the beginning of the 19th century it had come 
down to being the music made in prisons and 
prosllbulos. Towards the end of the 19th 
century cattle Hondo, besides having come down 
in the world, began to undergo a musical 
change. It had always been a special favourite 
with gypsies; it was now taken up by those 
who affected gypsy manners, while about the 
time of the first production of 4 Carmen ' 
(1875) conditions under which it was 
sung began to be studied and imitated. It 
was then called flamenco (lit. 44 flamingo ” or 
" Flemish”), and was applied to the music 
made by those who affected gypsy manners or 
wore brightly coloured 44 flamingo” garments. 
Canle flamenco is the modernized, 44 gypsified ” 
form of canle Hondo, still composed and sung 
all over Andalusia. Entertainments of the 
kind are common in descriptions of Spanish 
life in the 1830s, but the word flamenco seems 
not to have been applied to them until later. 
The earliest mention of canle flamenco in print 
is in 1871 : the first published collection of 
cantes flamencos (words only) is dated 1881. 

The characteristics of canle Hondo arc as 
follows : The song usually begins with a long 
vocalise on the syllables Ay! or Leli! There 
is a deliberate use of intervals unknown to 
modem western music, though their use 
depends on well-established principle or 
practice — the alteration by less than a semi¬ 
tone of certain notes of the scale, but never the 
tonic or dominant. The melody is generally 
restricted to the compass of a sixth; a note 
is apt to be repeated to the point of becoming 
an obsession; there arc rich and complicated 
ornamental flourishes which, however, are 
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employed only at certain instants, to underline 
the emotion of the words; and there are the 
cries of OU, oU, thrown in by the audience 
to express their approval and encourage the 
performers. To these might be added the pre¬ 
valence of conjunct motion and the almost 
unvariable suggestion, both in the voice 
part and the guitar accompaniment, of the 
Phrygian cadence, A—G—F—E. 

It is easy to dismiss these melodies as being 
“ oriental ”, and it is true that modern Arab 
music has certain features in common with 
southern Spanish popular music as it is per¬ 
formed to-day. Yet the ” orientalism ” of cant, 
jondo is mostly on the surface and connected 
with the words OU, which is “ Allah”,and LHi, 
an Arabic word pointing to Moorish influence; 
it lies in the manner of performance rather 
than in the music itself. Moreover, the more 
modern forms (Jlanuneo) sound more "oriental” 
than the older, traditional (ante Undo, the 
oldest, the siguiriya gitana, less so than any. 

Many forms of the songs have existed and 
are distinguished by the number of lines in 
the verse, by the run of the melody and by the 
rhythm and general shape of the introduction 
and accompaniment played on the guitar. 
( I he singer very rarely accompanies himself 
or herself.) Canlt hondo includes sigui rival, 
/>foi and other old forms; loleaui are on the 
borderline between hondo and flam,mo ; while 
descendants of l\\c fandango such as geanadmai, 
rondehat and malagunlai arc definitely flam,mo. 

1 he lottos and taruUrat, sung during the halts 
of a procession, arc unaccompanied. 

The festival of Cante hondo held at Granada 
m 1922 under the direction of Manuel de Falla 
proved that these songs, if properly performed, 
are not merely curious and interesting sur¬ 
vivals, but living piece* of music, charged with 
all the emotion which tradition, memory, 
surroundings and pure musical beautv can 
K'vc them. 

CANTELLI, Guido (A. Novara, 27 Apr. 
1920). 1 

Italian conductor. He showed musical 
gilts and began to be taught at an early age 
so that, when he was fourteen, he was able 
to give his first pianoforte recital. He was 
the,, sent to the Milan Conservatory, where 
. composition and conducting his 
principal studies. In 1943 he returned to 
•Novara xvherc he became conductor and 
anstir director of the Tcalro Coccia, a post 
Hd long before by Toscanini. But towards 
... r "‘ l of . ‘ ,lc second world war he was 
>nged to join the Italian army, though he 

reeirT I ‘° ^ prinfi l ,irs "hid. he 

regarded as having been imposed upon his 

country by the Nazi regime in German^ He 

n . lT* ,akCn ’° 1 Gcrman V be interned 
SuItU I fan 'P- a "<‘ »«e remained in that of 
olcttm, where he suffered great privations, 


until he became so ill as to be transferred to 
Bolzano as a hospital case. He eventually 
cscapcd from there, obtained a forged passport 
and contrived to make his way to Milan, 
where he lived under an assumed name. 
.After the liberation of Italy he was set free, 
having been taken as hostage by the Fascist 
troops, and obtained engagements as an 
orchestral conductor, beginning with the 
orchestra of the Teatro alia Scala at Milan. 
He then made the round of Italy with growing 
success and before long appeared in many of 
the chief European musical centres, as well 
as in New York. He conducted at the Edin¬ 
burgh Festival of 1950 and in 1951 appeared 
for the first time in London, conducting 
s veral concerts of the Philharmonia Orchestra 
at the Royal Festival Hall in Sept. 

Cantelli conducts quietly, concentrating all 
his attention on the music and never giving 
a thought to the audience or trying to make 
an impression on it by any other means than 
that of his interpretations. At first sight his 
almost continually symmetrical use of both 
hands makes him appear less technically re- 
sourceful than his peers in the art of con¬ 
ducting, hut on listening attentively to his 
performances one soon liecomes aware that 
such careful preparation has gone towards their 
realization at rehearsal that no ostentatious 
gesturing is required to remind his players 
of what has U rn settled in matters of articula- 
'b • phrasing and punctuation, all 
of which receive the most careful attention. 


CANTELO, April. s„ Davis, Colin. 

CANTELOUBE (DE MALARET), 
(Mane) Joseph (h. Anonnay, Ardeche, 21 
Oct. 1879). 

I Tench composer. He studied composition 
With d'lndy at the Schola Cautorum in Paris 
and expressed himself most fully in those of his 
w°,ks which were inspire d by nature. Among 
, numerous compositions the following 
deserve mention : * U Mas * a lyric drama in 
three acts to his own libretto, which was 
awarded the Pnx Heugcl (too.ooo francs) in 
192b and performed at the Op*ra on 3 Apr 
'929; 1 Vercingetorix ’, lyric drama in four 
acts, given at the Op*ra on 26 June 1933; 

\ ers la princessc lointaiuc \ a symphonic 
poem first heard at the Colonnc concerts in 
1912 ; and * I-auricrs ’, a symphonic work for 
orchestra first heard there in 1931. 

Canteloube also wrote a number of songs, 
including Colloque sentimental: Au prin- 
.emps rCo'onne coneerts, 1919); * L'Arada ’ 

I-a Jcrrc ) ; ‘ Iripiyquc ’ (Colonne con¬ 
certs, 1923); • Chants d’Auvergne ’ (Colonne 
concerts, 1924) Ho instrumental works 
include Dans la montagne * for violin and 
pianoforte, a * Poeme’ for violin and orchestra 
(Colonne concerts, 1938) and * Pieces fran- 
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qaiscs \ consisting of four pieces for pianoforte 
and orchestra (Colonne concerts, 1936). 

After 1900 Cantcloube devoted much time 
to the study of folksong in an effort to imbue 
modern music with some of its freshness and 
vigour, and with this end in view he published 
several collections of folksongs: ‘ Chants 

populaires de Haute-Auvergne ct Haut- 
Quercy ’ (2 vols., 1907), ‘Cinq Chants 
paysans ' Nouveaux Chants paysans 
' Chants religieux de Hautc-Auvcrgne etc. 
From 1923 onwards he lectured extensively 
on French music and folksong, particularly 
on that of Auvergne ; he also made numerous 
broadcasts from all the important French 
stations, and others during his travels in 
England and on the Continent, e. b. (ii). 

CANTERBURY PILGRIMS, THE 
(Opera). See Koven. Stanford. 

CANTERBURY TUNE. See Chant 
(Ex. 2). 

CANTICLE (Lat. canlicum). The name 
generally given to certain hymns taken from 
the Bible and sung in the services of the 
Anglican Church, such as the Bcnedictus, the 
Bcnedicite, the Magnificat and the Nunc 
Dimittis. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
word is used for the Benedicite only. 

C. H. H. P. 

Stt alio Service. 

CANTIGAS. See Alfonso el Sabio. 
Sono, p. 912. 

CANTILENA (Ital., etymologically "a 
little song’’). This term was formerly 
applied to the upper or solo part of a con¬ 
certed song; also to a small cantata or any 
short piece for one voice. It is now employed 
in instrumental music to denote a flowing 
melodious phrase of a vocal character, or to 
indicate the smooth rendering of slow express¬ 
ive passages. It is also sometimes used as a 
substitute for canlabile. a. h. w. 

CANTILLATION. See Jewish Music. 
CANTIONES SACRAE. The name given 
to numerous collections of Latin motets. 
Famous English examples arc those of Tallis 
and Byrd. 

Stt also Mold. 

CANTO (Ital.; Lat. cantus ; Fr. chant). 
With the Italians this word has a great variety 
of acceptations, e.g. music, instrumental as well 
as vocal; the motif, subject or leading idea of a 
musical composition ; the art and practice of 
singing; a section of a poem, etc., etc. Tech¬ 
nically canto is more generally understood to 
represent that part of a concerted piece to 
which the melody is assigned. Thence canto 
(voice as well as part) has become rather too 
loosely synonymous with soprano. The canto 
clef is the C (soprano) clef on the bottom line 
of the stave. j. h. 

CANTO CARNASC1ALESCO (Ital., later 
carnovalesco). A carnivalesque song of the 


15th-16th centuries, especially at Florence, 
with the tune in the tenor part. It was sung 
in carnival processions in the streets to 
secular words often of a ribald nature. 

Stt also Frottola. Madrigal (Italy). 

Bibl.—Ghisi, F., ' I canti camascialcschi ’ (Milan. 

1937 ). 

CANTO FERMO. See Cantus Firmus. 

CANTOR (Med. Lat. primicerius,cantor, etc.; 
Eng. precentor, chanter; Fr. chantre, grand 
chantre ; Ger. Cantor, mod. /Cantor). 

(1) A title given in cathedral, collegiate and 
monastic churches to the official in charge of 
the music. In the Norman constitution of the 
cathedrals, introduced at the end of the nth 
century, the chanter was the second in rank 
of the four principal dignitaries of the church, 
and gradually the greater part of the secular 
cathedrals of the old foundation conformed 
themselves to this model; the most notable 
exception was the Church of St. David’s, where 
there was no dean until the middle of the 18th 
century and the chanter was the chief digni¬ 
tary. Normally as second only to the dean, in 
choir, he had the first return-stall, on the north 
side of the choir, facing the altar; for which 
reason the north side is called Cantoru, or the 
chanter's side, as contrasted with Decani, the 
dean’s side. In monastic corporations the posi¬ 
tion was different, for the chanter there was 
merely one of the officers nominated by the 
abbot or prior, and had no particular preced¬ 
ence. Consequently in cathedrals that were 
formerly monastic, but arc now governed by 
new statutes dating back only to the Reforma¬ 
tion, the chanter or precentor is not a canon, 
but a minor canon. 

In some few English cathedrals the familiar 
term chanter is still retained ; and his deputy, 
the succentor, is called the subchantcr. The 
Latinized form, cantor (now /Cantor) is always 
used in Germany; but in France chantre is 
frequently exchanged for maitre de chapelle. 

The duty of the precentor is to direct the 
performance of the service in general and 
particularly to superintend the intoning of the 
psalms and canticles. It is from the second of 
these functions that he derived his title. In 
modern times his duty is to exercise a general 
supervision over the singing, to select the music 
and to take care that it is properly performed. 
In consequence of the high rank attached to 
the preferment in cathedrals of the old founda¬ 
tion, it is generally given to one whose qualifi¬ 
cations for the position are other than musical, 
and the duties arc entrusted to the succentor. 
Even where this is not the case, and in the new 
foundations where the precentor is usually 
chosen for his musical capacities, the import¬ 
ance of the office is increasingly modified by 
the growing importance of the organist — an 
official of more modern origin. 

(2) A name given to the principal of a 
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college of church music. We hear of the 
foundation of such a college in Rome as early 
as the 4th century; but it was not until the 
pontificate of St. Gregory the Great (590-604) 
that the Roman Schola Cantorum began to 
exercise any very serious influence upon the 
development of church music. A sketch of its 
subsequent history will be found elsewhere.' 
Charlemagne founded singing-schools in many 
parts of his dominions and watched over them 
with paternal care. Every such school was 
governed by its own special ptimicerius, or 
cantor; and, as the curriculum was not con- 
lined to singing but comprised a complete 
course of instruction in music, the influence of 
a learned cantor was very great. 

In Germany the musical head of an educa¬ 
tional establishment, with a choir-school, 
attached to a church, was called the cantor; 
but he was subject to a rector, whose position 
was that of headmaster. It was in this sense 
that Bach was cantor of St. Thomas’s School 
at Leipzig. w. s. h., rev. w. 11. r., adds. 

CANTORIS. See Cantor. Cathfdral 
Music. 

CANTUS FICTUS. Arc Mi mca Ficta. 

CANTUS FIGURATUS (l.at., I,gored 

songj. I'lainving with more than one note to 
some of its syllables. 

CANTUS FIRMUS (Ital. canto fenno). A 

bxed ” song or melody. The term is com¬ 
monly used (in England the Italian form is 
most frequent) of a melody adopted by a com¬ 
poser for contrapuntal treatment. The style 
dale* Irom the early polyphony of the tzth 
century when |M>rtions of Liturgical plain- 
jong Were thus adopted. The term seems to 
have been promulgated more by the writers 
Ol theoretic treatises than by Composers, and 
'bus it became specially associated with the 
academic exercise in countcr|)oint. 

In motets from the 13th century onwards 
f.m masses from about the 15th to the end 
ol the polyphonic period a tune used as a 
canluf finnui remained unaltered in one voice 
(usually the tenor), while the other parts pro¬ 
ceeded independently. It was as a rule sung 
HI long notes against quicker motion in the 
counterpoint, with the result that it usually 
moved so slowly as to liecoine unrecognizable 
m performance. c . c > adds 

,,,,l Ur!!!.i M,r/ ' Mediaeval a„d 

SAW ' r "- £ «* . - The Use an.1 Treaimen. of 

/t’mo by (hr NrilirrUn.lt School of ihc Fifteenl)i 

t-rniury (Pro*. Mu, Am, Vol. t.XIII. .037> 

CANTUS MENSURABIUS. Musica 

Mt-NSURATA. 

canzonet . 1 ;• * *«>. 

CANZONE (Ital., plur. can ion,,. The 
'ame o a particular variety of lyric poetry 
"• d'c Italian style, and of Provencal origin 

' S, *" Nk Cmo “* * Ducart & Mo,IT. 
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(can^o), closely resembling that of the mad¬ 
rigal. Musically the term is applied in various 
ways: 

(1) The Provencal troubadour song de¬ 
signated by the Provencal word canzo or 
camo, equivalent to the French chanson. 

(2) A definite musical form in 16th-century 
Italian secular music ( canzone alia lillanesca, 
canzonetta. etc.). Like the Italian poem from 
which it derives, it is strophic and usually takes 
the form of A (repeated), li, C (repeated). It 
is generally for 5 or 6 voices at that period and 
approximates to the light ballett or pastoral 
madrigal. Its most representative masters arc 
Convcrsi, Fcrrciti and Orazio Vccchi. 

13) .An instrumental form of the 16th and 
17th centuries. It took its departure from the 
vocal canzonftancese, as the polyphonic Flemish 
and French thansom were called in Italy, many 
specimens of which had been transcribed for 
jute, harpsichord or organ and thus led to 
independent instrumental composition of the 
kind, at first called cangoni alia Jiancese or, to 
indicate their difference from vocal pieces, 
canzoni da sonaie. 1 he new species was usually 
designed for consorts of viols or — more often 
— lor keyboard instruments. It was not un¬ 
like the licacare, but lighter in character and 
css scholastic in texture. The polyphony was 
loose and. after a fugal opening, not strictly in 
the manner of a fugue. 1 he fugal opening (in 
two parts only) persisted, however, into the 
early 18th century e.g. in many of Domenico 
Scarlattis eurtizi lor harpsichord. Repre¬ 
sentative coni|M»ers of the canzone for several 
instruments arc lianchicri, Giovanni Gahricli, 
I’urrrll in the ‘ Sonatas of 3 and 4 Parts ’) ; 
of the keyboatd canzone Andrea Gabrieli! 
Merulo, Frocobaldi, Frobcrgcr, Kcrll, down 
10 J. S. Had. (B.-C., Vol. XXXVIII, No. 
20). 

<4 In the 18th century and later the 
canzone became vocal again or, if instrumental, 
was in the character of a light song. I., opera 
it was usually an actual song (e.g. Chrrubino’s 
\ 01 chc sapctc " in Mozart s * Figaro ’) as 
distinct from an ana expressing a character’s 
mood or situation. E . P ., adds. 

•W W»( JV uzoni (U.. instrumental canzone). 
CANZONET (Ital. canzonetta). Originally 
a smaller form of canzone. Morley in 1 e Q7 
published * Canzonets or little short songs to 
f°ur voices; selected out of the best and 
approved Italian authors’. Afterwards the 
word was used for vocal solos of some length in 
more than one movement. In 18th-century 
England canzonets were short songs, generally 
of a light character (e.g. Haydn's English can- 

""cANZONETTA. Canzone. 0 ” ^ 

CAOINE (pronounced Keen). The death- 
song as Practised in Ireland from prehistoric 
times nil the close of the 19th century, though 
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CAOINE 


CAPDEVIELLE 


in remote districts it may still be heard at 
wakes and funerals. The practice dates from 
the cradle of humanity when primitive man 
thought that he could influence an unseen 
spiritual world by means of a special cantus, a 
word which, in its pristine significance, meant 
“ incantation The caoine is identical with 
the qinah of the Old Testament, where it is a 
lamentation for the dead by professional 
wailing-women. Its expression ranged from 
a wail and dirge (Jeremiah Lx, 17) to an 
elegiac form, as in David’s sorrow over Saul 
and Jonathan (II Samuel i, 17). In the New 
Testament (Mark vi, 38) we see wailing- 
women at the house of Jairus, and in Talmudic 
times the qinah was chanted at burials by at 
least one wailing-woman and two pipe- 
players. Strangely enough, Arab female 
musicians were called qainal in pre-Islamic 
and medieval times, and the word may be a 
survival of the ancient Assyrian qinilu. The 
Greeks had both the wail (ohoXvyr), Lat. 
ululatus) and the dirge (loAqu*, Lat. naenia), 
and both seem to have been constituent parts 
of the Opf/vos, which Lucian describes in ‘ Dc 
luctu ’, while the naenia is well attested among 
the Romans. 

These exist to-day in their primitive forms 
among Arabic and Celtic peoples. With the 
former, the walwdl or walwdla, which is the 
wail (cf. the Greek and Latin words), is per¬ 
formed by professional wailing-women ( nad - 
ddbdt) with such tributes to the dead as “ O 
my glory ”, “ O my lion ”, interspersed with 
cries of " Alas for him ”. The Irish caoine is 
little different, except that it is more musical 
and contains, like the Greek dpyjvos, both the 
wail and dirge, the former displaying itself in 
the vowelling “ UIJa lulla ”, and the latter in 
its encomia of the deceased in such tributes as 
“ Thou wl »o wast noble, royal, valiant ”. The 
kecncrs surround the bed or bier and each 
group vary the melody according to their taste 
and musical knowledge, led by the chief 
keener. The cries arc raised by the first and 
second semi-chorus at the conclusion of each 
verse of the caoine. These kecncrs were mostly 
professional mourning women, known as mna 
caointe (alluded to by Stanihurst (‘ De rebus 
Hibernicis’, 1584, lib. i, p. 47)), and were 
generally four in number. It may be of 
interest to give a traditional caoine, known as 
* The Wail of the Banshee ’: 



Other examples may be found in the Irish 
authorities listed below. h. o. f. 
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CAPDEVIELLE, Pierre (b . Paris, 1 Feb. 

1906)- 

French conductor and composer. He 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1924 and 
attended the classes of G6dalgc for fugue, 
Vidal for composition and Philipp for the 
pianoforte; but, having submitted a cantata 
in which the administrative regulations of the 
institution were set to music, he was requested 
to leave in 1926. He then completed his 
studies privately under Vincent d’Indy and 
Maurice Emmanuel. In 1927 Rhcn6-Baton 
conducted one of his first orchestral works. 
During the 1930s he acted as music critic 
(‘ Monde musical ’, ' Revue inusicalc ’) and 
conducted operatic performances in provincial 
towns. In 1944 he was appointed director of 
chamber music and of musical studies by the 
RadiodifTusion Fran^aisc. He is a member 
of the council for music of UNESCO, a vice- 
president of the I.S.C.M. and president of its 
French section. He appears frequently in 
Paris as conductor of his own music and on the 
wireless as conductor of old and new works for 
chamber orchestra. 

As a composer Capdcviellc defies classifica¬ 
tion. A consummate craftsman, he likes to 
vary his style from work to work, feels himself 
in sympathy with the “ baroque ” trends of 
the French tradition (Berlioz, Florcnt Schmitt) 
and is as little afraid of cxotically luscious 
chromaticism and rhythmic asymmetry as of 
common chords or simple, square construction 
bordering on pastiche. A sense of humour 
mitigates his occasional pomposity. On the 
whole he is a romanticist who takes to classic 
subjects and treats them in a picturesque 
manner. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERA 

‘ Les Amxnu caplifs *, mythr lyriqut in 3 acts (librcllo 
by P. Guth) (1948-50). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
* The Trachiniae *, Sophocles (1943-48). 

CHORAL WORKS 

' P£r6erinot concert drama for speaking-voice, chorus 
& orch. (1941). 
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' Canute de la France relrouvie ’ (J. Tardieu) for tenor 
men'* chorus, wind, harp pf. & perc. (1945). 

L lie rouge for 10I0 voices, chorus & orch. (1945-46). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Symph. poem ' Incanution pour la mort d'un ieune 
Spartiate' (1931). 

Overture for Cyrano de Bergerac's play * Le Pedant 
<! 943 )- 

!he Trachimac . 2 suites from the incidental music' 
... <' 943 - 48 ). 

Molicra , suite (1946-47). 

1. Alceste. 

2. Agnfa. 

3. Scapin. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
' Deux Apologues d'Oscar Wilde ’ (1930-32). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

' Sonata da camera * for vn. & ceUo (1941). 

Sonatine pastorale ’ for flute & viola (1942). 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 

' Cinq Poiines de J. Romann ' for voice & stg*. (1934- 
, "J3»). 

I)r profumlil' for voire & .igs. (l939>. 

Amour* de Pierre Romard '. 3 madrigal, for voire 
flute, harp & tig. trio (1943 45 ). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

' Troit Fibres braves ' (1928-30). 

SAXOPHONE SOLO 
' Exorcisme' (1936). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

‘ l.ude ' (1943). 


SONGS 

‘Cinq l‘Q*nta de Cuillaiime Apollinaire ' <|., w 

»'• 'W*l. N- dre Soares 

& Rilke) (1932-38). 

CAPE, Stafford (b. Denver, Colorado, 2 « 
June 1 90b). 

Ainrriran conductor. He studied piano- 
lortc and com position in hit native town and 
went to Europe in order to complete hit 
musical education, settling in Brussels, where 
he devoted himself to an elaborate study of 
musicology under the direction of his father- 
in-law, Charles van den Borren. Much 
impressed by the beauty of medieval and 
Renaissance music, Safford Cape became 
aware that almost entire perils in tl.r history 
, ' m, ; ,c rc, oamed unknown, owing to the 

at k of proper performances of i|, r works hr- 
ongmg to them. He then decided to b.ing to 
lie the Work achieved theoretically bv musical 
historians. In 1^33. giving up all his other 
ariiyiiics, he founded the society " Pro Musiea 
Antiqua " under the patronage of Professor 
van den Borren. Taking his stand on the 
original documents, he endeavoured to bring 
out the aesthetic principles which appeared 
«o govern the performance of prc-classical 
music. His achievements are looked upon as 
true revelations by experts and greeted with 
r-- everywhere by conccrt-hall audi- 

•W alio Pro Musiea Aniiqua. * C ' 

T ™"“- 

Italian 16th-17111-century composer. He 
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was maestro di cappella at the cathedral of 
Ferrara and in 1613-17 at that of Ricti, where 
from 1614 he also filled the post of organista 
supplente. Where he lived between 1617 and 
1624 ** not known, but as he called himself 
“ Romano ”, though not born in Koine, lie 
may have been there during that time. From 
1624 Nov. 1627 he was maestro di cappeUa at 
Tivoli cathedral, where Carissimi was organist 
under him. He wrote three books of motets, 
three of madrigals, * Sacri concerti *, etc. 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

C*p«f Carlo s i g i»mo nd °. Sr< Gluck ('Tele- 
macco , lib.), Handel (' Rrtunczioncoratorio). 
Srarlaiu (i. 3 |,b».). Scarlalli (5. 8 opera & 2 oratorio 
libs. I. 

Capet., Brother*. Sy Ausiin (F.. ' Insect Play', 
m<"l. n..K Folprr* hi (• F-«eful Game '. lib.). Hurmk 

Insect Way ', innd. in.). 

I.b P * l ‘’ <’ do dopadlo', 

CAPER, Josef Horymir (b. Jestfcbicc nr. 
Notice, Bohemia, 12 Mar. i860; d. Chicago, 

1 Aug. 1932). 

Czech violinist and teacher. From 1B77 he 
worked in the U.S.A. and in 1880-82 he 
snnlirtl violin at the Prague Conservatory. 
After Ins return to America lie lived first at 
Milwaukee, then at Little Rock and from 1888 
permanently in Chicago, where lie played 
lirst violin in the Thomas Orchestra and in 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, taught the 
violin at the foremost musical institutions and 
organized the musical life of the Czech colony. 

It was under bis leadership that Smetana's 
string Quartet, * From my Life ’, was played 
for the first time m ( |,c U.S.A. (at Milwaukee 
in 1B85), as well as the opera ' The Bartered 
Bndc in Czech, at Chicago on 20 Aug. 1B03. 
His activity as a composer was less important. 


Ja “" ek <* Makropoulo* Air.ii, 

CAPELL, Richard (b. Northampton, 23 
Mar. 1BU5; d. London, 21 June 1954). 

1 nglisli music critic and author. He had 
a general musical education under C. J. King 
at Northampton and studied the cello with 
L. van der Stractcn in London and G. IVnaut 
at Lille. After some experience in journalism 
m Ins native town lie went to London as music 
critic to ‘ The Daily Mail 1 and, except for an 
interval during and for a short time after the 
hrst world war (1914-19). when he was on 
active scrvxc abroad, he held that post until he 
was invited to transfer to * The Dailv Tele¬ 
graph m 1933. He occupied the post of chief 
music critic till his death. Ho received the 
Military medal for his svar service. During 
hr second world svar he volunteered in tsjyj 

Pai> 7 a ' spccial corr «Pondcm, 
?”*. ,n . F ; a,KC * ,n North Africa and 
lastly m Greece. The result of Ills Greek 
experiences was a book entitled * Simiomata ’ 

196 ° n ’ ' 946> ‘ Hc rcccivcd ,,|c O.B.E. in 
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A man of sound judgment and wide reading 
(particularly of French literature, which in¬ 
culcates a sense of style), Capell was able to 
make the interests of music felt and the art 
respected by the wide circle of readers for 
whom * The Daily Mail ’ caters. In later years 
his talents found fuller scope on a paper which 
by long tradition pays especial attention to the 
events of the concert-room and the affairs of 
the professional musician. A busy life left 
him little time for more permanent literary 
work, but his book on * Schubert's Songs ’ 
(1928), containing detailed description, musi¬ 
cal analysis and free English paraphrases of the 
poems of the most important songs, is a master¬ 
ly contribution to the study of the subject. 
He made English translations for singing 
of songs by Schubert, Schumann, Wolf and 
Grieg, and in 1938 translated for the publishers 
Richard Strauss's opera * Friedenstag \ In 
1930 he published a small booklet on ‘ Opera’, 
tightly packed with information and penetrat¬ 
ing criticism; this was reissued in a revised 
and enlarged form in 1948. 

When in 1937 4 Music & Letters * was given 
up by its founder and first editor, A. H. Fox 
Strangways, Capell guaranteed its future by 
becoming its proprietor; and in 1950, when 
the second editor, Eric Blom, was compelled 
by pressure of work to resign the honorary 
editorship, Capell took it upon himself. 

h. c. C., adds. 

CAPELLA (Martianus Minneus Felix) 

(b. Madaura, N. Africa,?; «/.?). 

Latin 5 th-century poet and grammarian. 
The 9th section of his 4 Satyricon ’ is concerned 
with music, and R6my of Auxerrc's commen¬ 
tary on it is printed in Gcrbcrt's 4 Scrip- 
tores . . . Vol. I. D. M. B. 

CAPELLA RORANTISTARUM (Chapel 
of Roratists). A Polish religious and musical 
establishment founded by King Sigismond at 
Wawel, the royal castle of Cracow, in 1540. 
The king's edict established a vocal team con¬ 
sisting of nine chaplain-singers and a seminar¬ 
ist, supervised and conducted by a Praepo situs. 
Their principal task was to perform a cappxlla 
and in canlus figuratus the first daily Mass in 
the Sigismond Chapel. (The name 44 Rora¬ 
tists " was derived from the initial phrase of 
the first Mass after dawn, 4 Roratc coeli ’.) 

The funds for this establishment (by the 
king’s edict) were collected from the salt¬ 
works at Wieliczka and Bochnia as well as 
from taxes due to the crown from the town of 
Slomniki and several neighbouring villages. 
The members of the chapel w-ere provided 
with a separate house near the royal castle and 
with the latest musical publications of the 
time. They performed (not earlier than 1543) 
“praenobili arte italiana ” the works of 
Palestrina, Lassus and Goudimel as well as 
music by the Polish masters of polyphonic art 


such as Waclaw of Szamotuly, Marcin Leo- 
polita, Mikolaj Gomotka and others. 

The institution survived till near the end of 
the 19th century. The first Prtuposilus was 
Mikolaj of Poznaii. c. r. h. 

CAPET, Lucien (b . Paris, 8 Jan. 1873; 
d. Paris, 18 Dec. 1928). 

French violinist, composer and teacher. He 
was a pupil at the Paris Conservatoire of J. P. 
Maurin (himself a disciple of Baillot and of 
Habeneck), and obtained in 1893 the first 
prize by unanimous decision. Appointed in 
1896 as leader of the Lamourcux concerts, he 
left them soon to enter upon a brilliant career 
as a soloist and quartet player. He toured 
Europe with increasing success without giving 
up his teaching. After a short time at the 
Bordeaux Conservatory he was called to that 
of Paris in 1907 (chamber music and violin). 
His teaching brought him renown, especially 
in bowing, in which he brought the technique 
to as great a perfection as Scvilk did the 
technique of the left hand. 

As a performer Capet was distinguished by 
faithfulness, by the purity of his tone and the 
fine style of his playing, though this at times 
interfered with the force of his expression. 

He published a siring Quartet, a Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte, studies for the violin and 
a poem for voice and orchestra, 4 Dcvant la 
mer ’. He left numerous compositions in 
manuscript, among them a second Quartet 
and a Psalm (solo, chorus and orchestra). 

Capet formed his first string quartet team 
after leaving the Conservatoire with Giron, 
Henri Casadesus and Furet, the last-named 
soon replaced by Carcanadc. This first party 
lasted from 1893 to 1899. In 1903 a new 
quartet was formed with Tourrct, H. Casa¬ 
desus (afterwards Bailly) and Louis Hasscl- 
mans. After studying for a year together this 
group appeared in public for the first time, 
giving a complete performance of Beethoven's 
17 quartets. It repeated them frequently, 
together with the most beautiful works of the 
classical and modern repertory until 1910, 
when the players dispersed. In that year the 
third team was formed with Hewitt, Henri 
Casadesus and Marcel Casadesus (the latter 
killed in action in Oct. 1914). After the first 
world war the Capet Quartet consisted of 
Hewitt, Benoit and Dclobeile. With these 
various partners Capet consistently gave 
performances which were models of technical 
ability and musical style and won praise in 
every capital of Europe. In 1911 Capet had 
the honour of representing the art of French 
quartet playing at the Beethoven Festival at 
Bonn. ,m. p. 

Bibl.—Camt, Lucien, * La Technique su peri cure de 
1 archet • (Pam. 1916). Contains a detailed 
biographical notice of Capet. 

Joachm-Chaicneau. S., ‘ Lucien Capet ’ (* Guide 
Mujical \ I, 3, Paris, 1929). 
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CAPILUPI, Geminiano (b. Modena, ?; 
d. Modena, 13 Aug. 1616). 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
Orazio Vecchi, who included 16 pieces by him 
in his 3-part canzonets of 1597 and whom he 
succeeded as maestro di capptlla at Modena 
Cathedral on 7 Oct. 1604. 

Capilupi’s published works are ‘ Canzo- 
nette ’ for 3 voices (Venice, 1597 : German cd. 
1606), 2 books of madrigals (1599 and 16081, 
one book of motets (1603), * Concerti ccclcsi- 
astici * for 8, 9, 12 and 13 voices (1621) and 
single songs in various collective volumes. 

e. v. d. s. 

Sit alto Stefxnini (collab. in muqurj. 

CAPITAN, MAESTRO. See Romero 

(Mateo). 

CAPLET, Andre (b. I.c Havre, 23 Nov. 
1878; d. Paris, 22 Apr. 1923). 

French conductor and composer. I le began 
his musical studies at Le Havre under M. II. 
Woollctt. In 1896 he went to the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire, Where he was the pupil successively 
ol 1 -rroux, Vidal and Lenepveu. Obtaining 
the Grand I'rix de Koine in 1901 he was 
enabled to visit Italy and Germany, where lie 
followed assiduously the performances at 
8« rim and Dresden of Mottl and of Nikisch. 
lie early revealed bis vocation as a conductor. 
At eighteen he wm asustant to fidouard 

Colonne, at twenty-one director of musk at 
the I heat re de |*( )d«on. Hut it was es|M< ially 
alter he left Rome that Caplet developed his 
extraordinary gilts of orchestral comprchen- 
Mon and vitality. Debussy attracted him and 
they became intimate. The composer of 
* Pellets ’ considered Caplet a Irorn conductor 
and chose him in 1911 to undertake the per¬ 
formances at the Chatelct of * Le Martyre de 
Saint Srbastien *. 

In 1910-14 Caplet was director of music 
and conductor at Boston, where he succeeded 
,n "'••’"during to the public a great number of 
notable works by modern French composers. 
In 1912 he conducted * Pelleas et Mil band c * 
m London, at Covent Garden. In 1922, in 
Pans Caplet conducted several times at the 
I asdcloup concerts, and in 1925 I.c revived at 
t he Opera 1 Le Triomphc de l amour ' by 
Lully, of which he had revised the orchestra¬ 
tion. 

Among his contemporaries Caplet ranked as 
a composer who employed modern harmony 
and instrumental colour with authority and 
I, . He wa » a sensitive poet l»efore all else. 
He understood how to create a dreamlike or 
magic atmosphere in the most spontaneous 
way, from the first notes of any of his svorks. 

' rr ! ,,,rd artist, he alsvays succeeded in ex¬ 
pressing the most delicate fugitive shades of 
thought and feeling with an exquisite choice 
of expression. 

Caplet’s works comprise many songs: 


‘ Pricres \ « Le Vicux CofTrct *, ‘ La Croix 
doulourcuse * Trois Fahlcs de La Fontaine 
1 Cinq Ballades fran^aiscs 1 Hymnc a la 
naissancc du matin \ etc.; most of these are 
orchestrated. Chamber music is represented 
by a wind and pianoforte Quintet (1898), a 
* Suite persanc ’ for ten wind instruments 
'19001, a ‘Conte fantastique ’ (after Edgar 
Allan Poe) for harp and string quartet. Later 
works were : * Sonata da chiesa ’ for violin and 
organ '1924) and a * Suite de pieces ’ for piano¬ 
forte duet, dedicated "aux enfants bien sages” 

Orchestral music : ‘ Le Masque de la mort 
rouge ’ (symphonic study after Poe) (Colonne 
concerts, 1909); 4 La Marche heroique dc la 
\ * Division ' (1917); 4 f.piphanic ’, a musical 
" fresco" for cello and orchestra (1923). 
Transcriptions for orchestra of Debussy’s 
4 Children's Corner ’, * Pagodes ’ and piano¬ 
forte arrangements of his 4 La Mcr ’ and 
' Martyre dc Saint Sebasticn 4 must also he 
mentioned. 

Caplet's choral works and religious music, 
or with a religious tendency, hold a special 
place in the music of his time because of their 
mystical sentiment and dramatic force. 4 Le 
Pie Jesus ’ (1919) is lor solo voice with organ 
accompaniment; * |.cs Inscriptions chain- 

pel res 1914 and the Mass for three voices 
19^2) are written „ eappella ; * |.e Miroir de 
Jesus < 1923 consists of string quintet, harp 
ami three voices, which alike accompany the 
solo voice. It is in these works that Caplet 
probably reat lied the summit of his art. 

He died very suddenly of lung disease, the 
result ol wounds anti gas-poisoning during the 
first world war, at a time when he was nearing 
Ins /mill. Isoth as conductor and composer. 
He left various unfinished works. 

F. R. 

' A,M,r * ’ <* musical \ 

lam. iv^4). ’ 

o.ch'.T : *(!,^rV' V of *Uuite a joujoux * & 

CAPO TASTO dial., from capo -- head 
and ta,lo touch or tic; Fr. bane-, dvr. 
Lapointe,: sometimes 01/*, d aitro). In Ital¬ 
ian the nut of a lute or guitar, but also the 
general name of a contrivance for shortening 
the vibratory lengths of strings, thus forming a 
second nut to facilitate change of key. The 
Construction of a eafio latlo varies according to 
the stringing and shape of the neck of the 
instrument it is to be applied to, but it mav be 
described as a narrow rail of hard wood, metal 
or Ivors’, clothed with leather or cloth and 
often fastened by a screw upon the fret from 
which .t is intended to mark off the new length 
or the strings There are other but less simple 
ways of attaching it. The technical advantage 
of using a ra/* lasto is that higher shifts can be 
more easily obtained ; and the use of open 
strings, upon which the possibility of chords 
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often depends, is facilitated in another compass 
than that natural to the instrument. How 
much transposition may be facilitated will be 
gathered from the tuning of a guitar the strings 
of which give the following notes as the basis 
for sharp keys : E, A, d, g, b, e\ With a capo 
tasto on the first semitone fret we obtain the 
basis for flat keys, the fingering remaining the 
same, thus : F, Bt», e>, at*, c', f'. 

With bowed instruments the capo tasto is no 
longer used, but it was formerly with those 
having frets, such as the viola da gamba. The 
use of the thumb as a bridge to the cello serves 
as a capo tasto , as also, in principle, the pedal 
action of the harp. a. j. h. 

CAPOCCI, Filippo (b . Rome, 11 May 
1840; d. Rome, 25 July 1911). 

Italian organist and composer. He began 
to study music at the age of nine, learning the 
organ and harmony from his father, Gaetano 
Capocci. In 1861 he obtained a diploma as a 
pianist in the Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome. 
He was appointed first organist at the church 
of St. John Lateran in 1873 and succeeded his 
father as maestro direttore di cappella in 1898. A 
visit of Alexandre Guilmant to Rome in 1880 
inspired Capocci to devote himself to the 
highest branch of organ technique, and he 
shortly became famous for the excellent taste 
of his arrangement of stops, for the admirable 
clearness of his playing and for his musicianly 
phrasing. A great number of compositions for 
the organ have been published in London, 
Leipzig and Paris. They include 5 sonatas 
and 11 books of original pieces. 

J. A. F.-M. 

CAPOCCI, Gaetano (b . Rome, 16 Oct. 
1811 ; d. Rome, 11 Jan. 1898). 

Italian organist and composer, father of the 
preceding. He began his musical studies 
under Same Pascoli, organist of St. Peter's in 
Rome, and was afterwards a pupil of Valentino 
Fioravanti and Francesco Cianciarclli for 
counterpoint and composition. In 1831 he 
received the diploma of organist and in 1833 
that of composer from the Academy of St. 
Cecilia. His first post as organist was in the 
church of Santa Maria in Vallicclla ; in 1839 
he was appointed to Santa Maria Maggiore; 
in 1855 he was made maestro dinttore of the 
Cappella Pia of St. John Lateran, a post which 
he occupied till his death. 

Capocci’s sacred compositions were con¬ 
stantly in use at the Lateran, where his Re¬ 
sponses for Holy VVeck were universally 
admired ; seven published volumes, contain¬ 
ing 42 compositions, such as masses, motets, 
psalms, etc., represent only a comparatively 
small proportion of his works, which are 
remarkable for their faithful adherence to the 
ecclesiastical style of the great Italian school 
and for melodies of a flowing, facile type. 

J. A. F.-M. 


CAPO RALE, Andrea ( b . ?; d. London, 

c. 1756). 

Italian violoncellist and composer. He 
arrived in London in 1734 and excited much 
attention. In 1740 he joined Handel’s opera 
orchestra. He played in Dublin from Sept. 
>754 to June 1755, and again in 1757, when 
his performance there on 3 Feb. is noted in 
Faulkner’s Journal (No. 3107). He was more 
famous for tone and expression than for 
execution. Eighteen solos for his instrument 
were published in London. e. v. d. s. 

CAPOUL, Joseph (Victor Amedee) ( b . 
Toulouse, 27 Feb. 1839; d. Pujaudran du 
Gcrs, 18 Feb. 1924). 

French tenor singer. He entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1859, studied singing there 
under Rivial and op/ra-comique under Mocker, 
and in 1861 gained the first prize in the latter 
class. On 26 Aug. of the last-named year he 
made his d6but at the Op<ra-Gomique as 
Daniel in Adam’s ‘ Le Chalet ’ and next 
played Tonio in Donizetti's ‘ La Fille du 
regiment \ He became a great favourite and 
remained at that theatre until 1870. In 1872 
he sang in Italian at the Theatre Vcntadour, in 
1876 in French at the Gaieie, as the hero in 
* Paul et Virginie ’ (Mass6) and in 1878 at the 
Ventadour as Romeo in ‘ Ix*s Ainants de 
Wronc ’ (Marquis d’lvry), both new operas. 

On t June 1871 Capoul first appeared in 
England at the Italian Opera, Drury Lane, as 
Faust, with success, and he sang there every 
season (except 1874) until 1875- From ,8 75 
to 1879 he sang at Covcnt Garden as Paul, 
Romeo, etc. He sang several seasons in North 
America both in Italian and in French opira- 
bouffe. His last new part in Paris (Chateau 
d'Eau) was on 13 Oct. 1888, as the hero in 
Godard’s ‘Jocelyn’, the libretto by himself 
and Armand Silvestre. In 1892 he taught 
singing at the National Conservatory, New 
York. From 1897 to 1905 he was stage 
manager at the Paris Op£ra. 

a. c., adds. m. L. p. 

CAPPA, Goffredo (b. ?, c. 1647; d, 
Saluzzo, 6 Aug. 1717). 

Italian violin maker. He was a pupil of 
Nicola Amati and his instruments became 
famous. O. 

CAPPERAN. See Chabran. 

CAPRICCIETTO (Ital.). Diminutive of 
the following: 

CAPRICCIO (Ital. «whim, caprice; Fr. 
caprice). 

(1) The name was originally given to pieces 
written for the harpsichord in a fugued style, 
though not strict fugues, in the late 16th and 
the 17th centuries, when they resembled the 
ricercare, the canzona and the fantasia. It was 
also sometimes applied to actual fugues, when 
written upon a lively subject; and the com¬ 
position was consequently for the most part in 
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quick notes. Examples of this kind of capriccio 
can be found in Handel's 4 Third Set of Lessons 
for the Harpsichord ', and in the second of 
Bach’s 4 Six Partitas Bach also uses the 
word as synonymous with “ fantasia ”, i.e. a 
piece in a free form, in his 4 Capriccio on the 
departure of a beloved brother \ 

(2) In the middle of the 18th century the 
term was applied to exercises for stringed 
instruments, such as would now be called 
lludes, in which one definite figure was carried 
through the composition ( e.g . Paganini’s 
violin * Capricci ’). 

(3) Later the name was applied to a 

piece of music constructed on original sub¬ 
jects, and frequently in a modified sonata or 
rondo form (as in Mendelssohn’s 4 Three 
Caprices Op. 33, or Stcrndalc Bennett’s 
Caprice in E major), or to a brilliant tran¬ 
scription of one or more subjects by other 
composers. As examples of the latter kind 
may be named 1 Idler's 4 Caprice hrillant sur 
la Truitc dc Schubert ’ and Sainl-Sacns’s 
4 Caprice sur les airs de ballet d’Alceste dc 
Cluck ’. The title 4 Capriccio’ is applied to 
several of the short pianoforte pieces which 
form an important part of Brahms's later works. 
His Opp. 7b and 1 iC consist of 4 Capricci’ and 
4 Intermezzi the former name lieing applied 
to the more rapid movements, the latter to the 
slower. t. P., adds. 

47/•/■•Kiorillo(F., ‘Capricci* for vb.). Paganini do.>. 

CAPRICCIO. Opera in one act by 
Richard Strauss. Libretto by Klemens 
Krauv. and the • omposer. Produced Munich, 
State Opera, 28 Oct. 194-2. First performed 
in England, London, Covent Carden Theatre, 
22 Sept. 1953. 

CAPRICE AMOUREUX, LE (Opera). 
See l)u m. 

CAPRICORNUS. See Bockshorn. 

CAPROLI, Carlo ((.died Carlo del 
Violino) ( ft. Rome, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th-century composer. He was 
probably a pupil of Luigi Rossi. He entered 
the service of Prince l.udovisio, the nephew of 
Pope Innocent X, but in 1633 the Abbe 
Francesco Buti, the literary agent of Cardinal 
Mazarin. called him to Paris, together with a 
company of singers, to |H*rforiu an o|>era at the 
French court. This was 4 Le nozzr di Pdco e 
di Theti ’, to a libretto by Buti. and it was sung 
at the Petit Bourbon palace on 14 z\pr. 1634, 
with great success, one of the earliest Italian 
operas ever heard in Paris. The composer's 
wife, Vittoria Caproli, sang the part of Thetis. 
Unfortunately the score has disappeared, apart 
from the ballet airs (which were contributed 
by Lully). 

Caproli returned to Rome in June 1634, 
with letters of recommendation from Mazarin 
to Cardinal Antonio Barberini; he joined the 
household of that prince and stayed until 1GG3. 


Subsequently lie was guardian of the section 
of instrumentalists of the Accadcmia di Santa 
Cecilia, and in 1667, jointly with G. E. 
Bernabei he was appointed chapel master of 
the French church in Rome, San Luigi dci 
Franccsi. Nothing more is known about his 
life. He must have been still living in 1G83, the 
date of the score of his oratorio 4 Davidc pre- 
varicante, e poi pentiio ’ (words by Lclio 
Orsini), which is preserved at the National 
Library in Vienna. 

In Angelo Berardi's 4 Kagionainrnii musi- 
cali ’ (1681) Caproli is called one of the best 
composers of cantatas of his time. Some 70 
cantatas and canzoni arc extant in various 
libraries (Bologna, Brussels, Modena, Paris, 
Naples, Rome, lx>ndon and Oxford), and a 
list of them was compiled by Pruniercs, who 
reprinted one of them, 4 Chi pub Nina mirare’, 
in the appendix of his 4 L’ 0 |iera italien en 
France a\ ant lailly' (1913). Two of Caproli's 
cantatas are included in Playford's 4 Scelta di 
canzoncttc italiane di diversi autori ' (1679). 

Caproli's brother, Jacopo, was also a com¬ 
poser of cantatas; a collection of 4 Villanellc 
spirituali ’ by him is preserved at Naples. 

a. I.. 

CAPRON, Nicolas (ft. ?, t. 1740; d. Paris, 
14 Sept. 1784). 

French violinist and composer. A pupil of 
Gavinies, lie made Ins debut at about the age 
of sixteen in the orchestra ol the Paris Op^ra- 
Comique, and having appeared as soloist at 
the Concert Spirituel during 17*11 he met with 
ever-increasing success, lie married 011 22 
June 1769 Anne Subsoil, a cousin of Piron the 
writer, lie was a distinguished virtuoso, who 
was sometimes reproached with delighting in 
extreme difficulties. 

Capron wrote a number of concertos, quar¬ 
tets, duos and sonatas. Only two works, out 
of all these productions, have been preserved, 
a 4 Premier Livre dc son a les a violon seul et 
basse'.Op. 1 (17(18) and 'Six Duos pour deux 
violons ’, Op. 3 (1777). m. v. 

B«U“La Lauri xcir. I.ioxix or . 4 L’fUole fraii<jisc <le 
VHikafi *, II (199), pp. 

CAPULETTI ED I MONTECCHI, I 

( 0 |K-ra). See Bu.lini. 

CAPUT MASS. Three masses with this 
name arc at present known to exist, and all 
three arc available in modern editions. The 
composers, together with approximate dates 
of composition, arc as follows: Dufay (c. 

1 M 5 )» Okeghem (c. 1470), Obrccht ( c . 1483). 
There is also an anonymous 4 Agnus Dei ’, 
|>ossibly by Obrccht, and a setting of 4 Salve 
Regina 4 by the English composer Richard 
Hygons (who was organist of Wells Cathedral 
until 1307), both of which make use of the 
Caput theme. This, as a theme or eantus finnus, 
Proved difficult to trace for many years. 
From 1912 onwards various guesses were 
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made by Fritz Schcgar, Peter Wagner, 
Johannes Wolf and Andre Pirro, who were 
unable to throw light upon the connection 
between the word “ caput ” and the cantus 
fitmus used by Dufay, Okeghcm and Obrccht. 
The melody was recognized to be quite dis¬ 
tinctive and unusual, though definitely a part 
of the vast corpus of Gregorian plainsong. 

Its true identity was first revealed by Man¬ 
fred Bukofzer at the Basel Congress of the 
International Musicological Society in 1949. 
He first came across the theme in a manu¬ 
script processional of the Nuns of Chester, and 
further research into graduals and proces¬ 
sionals of the English (Sarum) rite showed 
that the closest resemblance between the cantus 
Jmnus of the three masses and the original 
plainsong was to be found there. The actual 
source of the theme is a melisma on the final 
word (“ caput ”) of the antiphon ‘ Venit ad 
Pet rum ’ which formed part of a special 
ervice on Maundy Thursday. The fact that 
this antiphon is not found in Roman, Ambro¬ 
sian or Mozarabic liturgy, whereas it is an 
integral part of the mandatum (Maundy) service 
in Anglo-French sources, suggests that Dufay 
used a French or even an English manuscript 
for his original transcription of the melody. 
Another theory is that Dufay based his Caput 
Mass on an earlier work by an English com¬ 
poser such as Dunstable or Power. This 
would explain the suspected absence of a 
Kyric from Dufay’s Mass, for English poly¬ 
phonic masses of the 15th century began with 
the Gloria, the Kyric being sung in plain- 
chant. Obrccht must have known Dufay’s 
Mass, for he copied (as if by way of acknow¬ 
ledgment) the opening of the Gloria. That 
he did not copy the Kyric is taken as evidence 
of the omission of this section in the earliest 
version of Dufay’s Mass. Documents at 
Cambrai, dated 1463, mention that the Kyric 
of a Caput mass — presumably Dufay’s — were 
copied into one of the choir-books there. It 
may therefore be true that the Kyric was a 
later addition, made to conform with a change 
in liturgical custom. 

Both Obrccht and Okeghem used not only 
the Caput theme, but the rhythmical organiza¬ 
tion of it as set down by Dufay, with very 
slight changes. Hygons, in his ‘ Salve Regina ’, 
did exactly the same, and since his version of 
the cantus firmus is at the same pitch as Dufay's, 
and in the same mode, it is possible that he 
too knew cither Dufay’s Mass or the hypo¬ 
thetical English work which was the prototype 
of them all. It has not so far been proved 
that Dufay did not visit England, and in view 
of the discovery of parts of his Caput Mass in a 
Coventry manuscript, and of a complete copy 
of his Mass * L’homme arm6 ’ in the Scone 
choir-book ', it may not be beyond the bounds 
' Str Scone Antiphon-ary. 


of possibility that Dufay, as well as his music, 
was well known in England and Scotland 
during the 15th century. d. w. s. 

Bibl. — Bukofzer, M., ‘Caput Redivivum ’ (Jour. 
Amcr. Muiicol. Soc., IV, 2 , 1951). 

‘Studies in Mediaeval and Renaissance Music' 
(London. 1951), p. 217. 

Harrison. F. L., ‘An English ‘‘Caput"' (M. & L., 
XXXIII, 1952, p. 203). 

CAPUZZI, Giuseppe Antonio (b . Brescia, 
1 Aug. 1755 ;. d • Bergamo, 18 Mar. 1818). 

Italian violinist. He was a pupil of Tartini 
and Bertoni and became leader at Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Bergamo. He was violinist 
at St. Mark's, Venice, and went to London in 
1796, where he met with great success and 
produced his ballet, ‘ La Villagcoise cnlcv^c, 
ou Les Corsaircs ’, and some operas. He com¬ 
posed operas, cantatas, a considerable amount 
of chamber music and a ‘ Sinfonia concer- 
tante \ a. l. 

CARA, Marchetto (Marco) (b . Verona, ?; 
d. Mantua, c. 1527). 

Italian lutenist and composer. From 1495 
to 1525 he was at the court of Mantua. He 
was a famous song composer (frottole and 
pieces in the frottola manner) and lutenist. 
Aaron mentions him in the latter capacity in 
« 545 * e. v. d. s., rev. 

CARACTACUS. See Arnf. (T. A.) (stage 
work). Elgar (cantata). 

CARADORI-ALLAN, Maria (Caterina 
Rosalbina) (born de Munck) ( b . Casa Pala- 
tina, Milan, 1800 ; d. Surbiton, 15 Oct. 1865). 

Alsatian soprano singer. Her father, Baron 
dc Munck, was an Alsatian, and had been a 
colonel in the French army. Maria's musical 
education was completed entirely by her 
mother, without assistance. Her father’s 
death obliged her to avail herself of her gifts in 
order to support herself. Having attempted 
the stage in the course of a tour through France 
and part of Germany, she took her mother's 
family name of Caradori and accepted an 
engagement in London in 1822. She made 
her debut on 12 Jan. at the King’s Theatre as 
Cherubino. “ It may be observed ’’, says Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe, “ as an odd coincidence 
that Pasta, Vcstris and Caradori all have acted 
the Page in ‘ Le nozzc di Figaro ’, and none 
more successfully than the last, who by acci¬ 
dent, not choice, made her debut in that part; 
and it proved fortunate for her, as her charm¬ 
ing manner of performing it laid the founda¬ 
tion of her subsequent favour.” She con¬ 
tinued engaged through 1823 and 1824, and in 
the latter year took her benefit in Mozart's 
‘ Don Giovanni \ On 21 Mar. 1825 she sang 
in Beethoven’s ninth Symphony on its pro¬ 
duction by the Philharmonic Society. 

Pasta having returned to London in 1826 
and chosen Mayr's 4 Medea in Corinto ’ for 
her benefit, Caradori acted and sang most 
charmingly in the tender and gentle part of 
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Crcusa. Her voice, though not very powerful, 
was exceedingly sweet and flexible, and her 
style almost faultless. She had much know¬ 
ledge of music and sang with great delicacy 
and expression. In a room she was perfect. 
Her appearance was interesting, her counten¬ 
ance very agreeable and her manner modest 
and unassuming; she always pleased though 
she never astonished her audience. Her salary 
rose gradually from £300 in 1822 to £1200 in 
1827. 

In 1834, happening lo be again in England, 
she carried on the operas with tolerable 
success until the arrival of the expected prima 
donna, Giulia Grisi. But it was in concerts 
that she now achieved her greatest succevs, and 
most prominently in the Festival in West¬ 
minster Abbey in this same year, in which she 
sang with her usual excellence and was well 
heard, though it had !»crn feared that her voice 
was not powerful enough for so large a space. 

During the Carnival of 1830 she >ang \siih 
success at Venice, but after 1835 she remained 
in England, singing at festivals and concerts. 
She sang the soprano part in the first perform¬ 
ance of * Elijah * at Birmingham on 26 Aug 
1846, when Mendelssohn's judgment of her 
performame was not mi favourable as Lord 
Mount Edgtumbc’s (Letter*, 31 Aug. i8|6;. 
There is a good portrait of Caradori in the 
character of Crcusa in Mayr's * Medea' by 
.]. 11 ay ter, lithographed by llullmandel. 

j. m., a hr. 

CARAFA (di Colobrano), Michele En¬ 
rico (6. Naples, 17 Nov. 1787; d. Paris, 26 

July 187a). 

Italian composer. Ile was a younger son of 
Giovanni, Prince of Colobrano anti Duke of 
Alvito, and destined for a military career, lie 
entered the Neapolitan army, became aide to 
Joachim Murat anti fought in Calabria, Apulia 
and in 1812 in Russia. After Na|x>lron's 
downfall he devoted himself wholly to music, 
which as a boy lie had studied with Ruggi anti 
Fenaroli at Naples and with Cherubini and 
Kalkhrcnncr in Paris. Carafa lived in Italy 
but often visited Paris and settled there per¬ 
manently in 1827. Hr became Lesueur's 
successor as a member of the Academic tie* 
Beaux-Arts anti in 1840 was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of composition at the Conservatoire, a 
|M)*t which he retained until his retirement in 
1858. 

Carafa was chiefly a composer for the stage 
and wrote no less than about 20 Italian anti 17 
french operas (some of them written in col¬ 
laboration with other composers). Of the 
Italian works * Gabriella tli Vcrgy * (Naples, 
■ BtG) had some success, while most of the 
others, although performed on the first Italian 
'tages, the Seala of Milan anti the San Carlo of 
Naples, hardly ever lasted for more than one 
season ; 1 Abufar, ossia La fnmiglia araba *, 


which he wrote for Vienna in 1823, was also 
a failure. But some of his French operas, 
especially ‘Le Solitaire’ (1822), ‘Masaniello’ 
(1827) — which preceded Auber’s ‘ Muettc dc 
Portici' by two months — and ‘La Prison 
d'£dimbourg ’ (1833, from Scott's ‘ Heart of 
Midlothian ') were fairly successful and kept 
the stage for many years. Carafa also wrote 
some ballets for the Paris Opera (* E'Orgic ', 
1831, and * Nathalie \ with Gyrowetz, 1832), 
church music (a Mass, a Requiem, a ' Stabat 
Mater *), symphonies, romances, pianoforte 
pieces, etc. A. I.. 

St/ a! IB Aub-r (collab.). Hrllini. Illo.l.l (eollah.). 
Mmid»ir (rescuing of ‘Gabriella <li Vcrgy*. lib.). 
I’aer collab.). 

** CARAMBA, LA” (Maria Antonia 
Fernindez) (b . Motril, Granada, 1751; 
d. Madrid, 1787). 

Spanidi singer. She first appeared in 
Madrid in comic operas ami lonadillat in 1776. 
Her extraordinary success was due mainly to 
her beauty and spirit, and to her interpretations 
of the wiki And.1luM.1u gypsy songs; she was 
especially notable for her manner of singing 
the prolonged Ay! with which most of them 
In-gin and end. A * Tirana ’ and other songs 
sung by her are printed by Miljana (* I.a 
MtlMque in Espagne '). 

In 1781 she retired from the stage and 
married a Frenchman. She soon left him, 
however. Her return to the theatre was made 
the subject of .1 tonodilla, ' El Into dc Garrido 
|M»r l.t muettc de la Caramba in which, after 
her death had Imtii l>ewailed by the tenor 
(Garrido) in an aria worthy of Gluek, she 
appears to him wrapped in her mantilla and 
convinces him that she is alive by her inimit¬ 
able singing of a florid Andalusian melody. 
The nickname of " Ea Caramba " was given 
to her from the enormous bow of brilliant 
Colour whic h she began 10 wear in her hair 
al**ut 1778. The word has been used ever 
since a* a familiar euphemism to express 
considerable surprise. The best criticism on 
her art i\ perhaps that of the obituary sonnet: 
Eux qut muda fu/ mat rlotu/nle (She was more 
eloquent in silence than in song). j. 11. r. 

CARAPELLA, Tommaso (b. Cerreto, 
1653: **• Naples, 20 Sept. 1736). 

Italian composer. 1 le was chapel-master at 
several Neapolitan churches and his services 
were much in demand with the nobility, as 
appears from the title-pages of his composi¬ 
tions. He retired to the monastery of Monte 
Olivcto, where he died. Padre Martini, in his 
' Storia della inusica ', praise* him as an 
excellent composer in the madrigal style. Of 
his compositions a collection of ‘ Canzoni a 
due voci ’ was published at Naples in 1728.' 
Other tanzoni and chamber duets are pre¬ 
served in manuscript, as are two oratorios, ‘ II 
trionfo della castitA ’ and * Battaglia spiri- 
1 A c«p> in the B.M. 
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tualc a Miserere for 4 voices and a hymn to 
Santa Francesca Romana which was sung 
annually at Monte Oliveto. 

Of dramatic music Carapella wrote the 
choruses for Duke Annibale Marchesi's 
tragedy ‘ Domiziano ’ (printed at the end of 
his 4 Tragcdie christiane1729) and two 
serenatas, 4 Teti ’ (1714) and 4 II genio 
austriaco ’ (n.d.), librettos of which are in the 
London Library; the score of the latter has 
been preserved in the Conservatory of Milan. 

A. L. 


CARATTACO (Opera). See Bach (J. C., 
38). 

CAR A VANE DU CAIRE, LA (Opera). 
Set Gretry. 

CARBONEL, Joseph Francois Narcisse 

( b . ? Vienna 1 , 10 May 1773; d. Nogcnt-sur- 
Scinc, 9. Nov. 1855). 

French composer. He was the son of Joseph 
Noel Carboncl (1751-1804), a performer on 
the galoubet (tabor-pipe), who returned to 
Paris a few years after the birth of his son. 
Carboncl entered the newly founded £cole 
Royale de Chant in 1783 and took lessons 
from Gosscc, Rodolphe, Piccinni and other 
notable musicians. He sang a boy's part, 
Elamir “jcunc enfant des Augurcs, naif & 
tris-d*vou£ ”, in Beaumarchais's and Salieri's 
4 Tararc’ at the Paris Op^ra on 8 June 1787 
and made — still only fourteen — his dlbut as 
a composer on 1 Nov. of the same year, when 
with two other singers he performed his 4 Ode 
sur la mort du Due Leopold dc Brunswick ' at 
the Concert Spirituel. From 1798 onwards he 
published a number of pianoforte sonatas, 
collections of vocal romances, etc., but did not 
fulfil his early promises, for he passed the rest 
of his long life in comparative obscurity. The 
ballet 4 La Dansomanic ’, which in Q.-L. (and 
incidentally also in the B.M. Catalogue and 
elsewhere) is recorded as his work, belongs to 
M6hul; Carboncl merely arranged the piano¬ 
forte score, as he did with numerous other 
contemporary compositions by Gaveaux, 
Dalayrac and others. a. l. 

Carcajus, Domenico. Stt l'crgolesi (Intermezzo, 
lib.). 

Cardarelli, V. Ste Petraui (2 songs). 

CARDIFF MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The 

first musical festival at Cardiff took place in 
1892 and the second in 1895. Both were under 
the direction of Sir Joseph Barnby. An inter¬ 
val of seven years then elapsed, followed by the 
festivals of 1902, 1904, 1907 and 1910, all 
conducted by Sir Frederick Cowen. The one 
planned for 1913 and postponed till the 
following year could not be given on account 
of the outbreak of war. The programmes 
of these festivals followed the usual festival 
repertory, while as regards novelties special 

* F<tis has 44 Vienne. Autriche ", which b possible 
but rather unlikely in the case of a gal<*b<i player; thii 
may have been a mistake for Vienne, Isire. 


attention was given to works by Welsh com¬ 
posers. Salient features are as follows : 

1892. 4 Golden Legend ’ (Sullivan), ‘ Dream of Jubal' 
(Mackenzie). 4 Faust 4 (Berlioz), 4 Stabat Mater' 
(Dvofik). 4 Blest Pair of Sirens ’ (Parry), 4 Re¬ 
venge ’ (Stanford), * Saul of Tarsus * (Joseph 
PaiTy). 

1895. Requiem (Verdi), Choral Symphony (Beethoven), 

* St. Francis ' (Tinel), first time in Britain, 4 The 
Bard ’ (Stanford), first performance, 4 A Psalm 
of Life * (David Jenkins). 

1902. 4 Orpheus 4 (Gluck ), 4 Song of Destiny ' (Brahms), 
4 Stabat Mater * (Rossini), 4 Samson and 
Delilah * (Saint-SaCns), 4 Ruth 4 (Cowen), 
4 Flying Dutchman ’, Acts I and II (Wagner), 
4 Les Beatitudes 4 (Franck), first time in Britain. 
1904. * Eve 4 (Massenet). 4 Faust 4 (Schumann), Re¬ 
quiem (Verdi), 4 Dream of Gerontius 4 (Elgar), 
‘The Desert* (David), 'Lohengrin 4 , Act III 
(Wagner). 4 John Gilpin 4 (Cowen), ' Victory 
of St. Garmon 4 (Harry Evans). 

1907. 'Omar Khayyim \ Part II (Bantock), 4 Phoebus 
and Pan 4 (Bach), 4 A Vision of Life 4 (Parry), 
4 He giveth His Beloved Sleep 4 (Cowen), Mass 
in E> (Schubert ), 4 Sir Patrick Spcns 4 (Brewer), 
4 Romeo and Juliet 4 (Berlioz), 4 Coming of 
Arthur 4 (David Evans), excerpt from 

* Parsifal *. 

1910. 'The Veil 4 (Cowen), 4 The Sungod’s Return 4 
(Mackenzie), Requiem (Brahms), 4 Pied Piper 
of Hamelin 4 (Parry). 4 The Bard 4 (David 
Thomas), excerpts from 4 Siegfried 4 and 
4 Gotterdammerung 4 (Wagner). 

N. C. O. 

CARDIFF, NATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC AND DRAMA. This institution, 
established by the Cardiff City Education 
Committee, was opened in 1949. It is 
housed in the Castle, not long before presented 
to the City of Cardiff by the Marquis of Bute. 
The number of students at the opening of the 
College was approximately 250. The Prin¬ 
cipal appointed was Harold C. Hind, D.Mus., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. e. b. 

CARDILLAC. Opera in 3 acts by Hinde¬ 
mith. Libretto by Ferdinand Lion, based on 
E. T. A. Hoffmann's story * Das Friiulein von 
Scudlri ’. Produced Dresden, State Opera, 9 
Nov. 1926. 1st perf. abroad, Vienna, State 
Opera, 3 Mar. 1927. Revised version pro¬ 
duced Zurich, June 1952. 

CARDON, Louis (b. Paris, 1747; d. 

Russia, 1805). 

French harpist of Italian descent. He made 
a great reputation in Paris, but on the out¬ 
break of the Revolution he migrated to Russia. 
His 4 L’Art dc joucr la harpe ’ (1805) was for 
long esteemed. 

His brother, Pierre Cardon {b. Paris, 175* ; 
d. ?), was a singer and violoncellist. 

m. c. c. 

CARDONNE, Philibert (b. Versailles, 
1731 ; d. ? Paris, ?). 

French composer. He was a pupil of Colin 
de Blamont. A motet of his was sung at the 
French court when he was only fourteen, and 
his first published composition, an air lendre, was 
printed in the ‘ Mcrcure de France ’, in Feb. 

1746. Cardonne wrote three dramatic works, 
the pastoral 4 Amaryllis ’, sung at a concert at 
Compidgne on 17 July 1752, the tragidie 
lyrique 4 Omphalc 4 (Opera, 2 May 1769) and 
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the one-act opera-ballet ‘ Ovide et Julie ’ 
(Op^ra, 16 July 1773). He held some official 
appointments at court, was the violin teacher 
of “Monsieur” (later Louis XVIII) and in 
1775 succeeded the elder Bert on as Matin de la 
Musiqui du Roi. Apart from the works already 
mentioned, he published some collections of 
airs and a book of sonatas for harpsichord with 
violin (Op. 3, 1765). a. l. 

CARDOSO, Cyriaco de (6. ?, 1846; d. ?, 
1900). 

Portuguese composer. He wrote comic 
operas, lively and graceful works which have 
continued to hold the stage. j. b. t. 

CARDOSO, Manuel (b. ?; d. ?). 
Portuguese iGth-ccntury church musician. 
He was anhipratctnloT to John 111 and treasurer 
of the Cathedral of Lriria. He compiled a 
work containing the liturgical music sung in 
Holy Week, one of the earliest books of music 
printed in Portugal: 

I’.mionjrium juxta CapcILr Rr>,.is Lmit-mx con- 
tuctudincm ; accrutot rationed) ii)tr«ic oUcrvaii*. Per 
linmanutlem Cardotum riuulcm K'tii Caprll* 
Archiprrccnlorem. & L.irirnm Lcclctic Thcsaurarium. 
Ixinx. F.xcudcbat Antonino A Marii... Anno 157 j.' 

Cardoso died some time before 1595. 

j. B. T. 

CARDOSO, Manuel (b. Frnnieira nr. 
Kstrcmoz, ? Mar. 1571 ; d. Lis Inin, 24 Nov. 
1650). 

Portuguese composer. I le i\ one of the most 
able polyphonists of the later school. A son 
of Francisco Va/. and Isabel Cardosa, he 
adopted his mother's name according to the 
old Portuguese custom. Hr studied for the 
priesthood at the seminary of Evora. In this 
town, then undoubtedly the outstanding 
centre of Portuguese polyphony, he received 
a complete musical education, which enabled 
him, still very young, to Ik- appointed choir¬ 
master of the cathedral tln-re. Some years 
alter he proceeded to Lisbon, where in 1588 
lie took the Carmelite habit, and in 1589 
professed in the same order. I-'rom this time 
on until the end of his life he was musical 
director of the monastery of the Carmelites 
at Lisbon and for many years also sub-prior. 
In 1647 the provincial of the order appointed 
him his vicar. 

Cardoso's wide musical knowledge, his 
vigorous style of coinixisition with its powerful 
counter|M>int, his art, throughout noble and 
never lacking a peculiar religious serenity, 
won Inin the high appreciation of the kings 
of both Spain and Portugal. To say, as certain 
scholars did, that Cardoso's music was rigid 
and little expressive is to misjudge him. 
John l\ , after having become king of Portugal, 
frequently received Cardoso in his palace 
or visited him in his cell at the Carmelite 
monastery to converse about music and its 
theory. It was also Cardoso who in 1617 
' lA,p,e. iu Lisbon, Bibl. Nk.j Ever.. B.bl. Publ. 
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wrote the flattering introductory acknow¬ 
ledgement for P. Nlanoel Rodrigues Coclho’s 
‘Flores de musica ’ (Lisbon, 1620), showing 
once again his reputation as an authority on 
music. 

The contemporary Portuguese poet Manuel 
de Faria e Sousa mentions Cardoso side by 
side with Josquin des Pres, Cristobal Morales, 
Philip Rogier and Francisco Guerrero. 
During his lifetime Cardoso's music became 
well known throughout the Peninsula, one 
of his most famous compositions being the 
' Missa Philippina ’, written in honour of 
Philip IV of Spain. 

Cardoso's printed works include : 

MdfnifK ju for 4 & 5 voices Lisbon, Peter Craobcck, 
1613) (Coimbra, Bibl. L'niv.). 

* Missae 4. S ci 6 v.' (Lisbon, IVicr Craobcck. 1645) 

'Coimbra, Bibl. L'niv.; Kvoia, Cathedral). 

* Mitsac 406 v. hirer scojihIu* * (l.i.bon, Pclcr Cracs- 

beck. i6s6> (Coimbra, Bibl. L'niv.). 

* Nlistac «lc Bcaia Virginc Maria, 4, 5 cl 6 v. . . . Liber 

Trrtius, Ad S.C.R. Majctuirin I'hilippi quaili 
llitpaniarum Regis. a« rmvi orbis lm|Ki.ilorit . . .' 
Lisbon, l ament Oarslicck, 1O36) (Evora, Bibl. 
Pubt.l. 

‘ Livro dr variot MOtclre. OflWio da Scmana San 1 a r 
ouiias tou-at. Dirnrnlo a Real Maucslade DLL ley 

N . Vl 'h" I >01 11 J. ... l\. dc Portugal . . .* 

IJtbon, 'Join Koilrik'iics I in pressor, N.« olliiina 
de laiuirnco dc Anucrrt (i.e. I.aurcnt Cracsbeik) 
•®t*l JLisbon, (..1thrd1.1l; Lsnra, Cathedral; 
Vila Vi{««a, Paco I>u<al). 

I lie manuscripts mentioned in the catalogue 
of the library of John IV were lost in the 
Litlson earthquake of 1755. They consisted 
of two Christmas ullaiuuoi (with Spanish 
text), 5 masses, 5 Psalms, 1 Magnificat, 2 ‘ Tc 
Deuin ’ and * Salve Regina '. A Mass for 4 
voices and an * Agnus Dei ' are said to exist 
in manuscript in the Biblioteca tie Coro of 
Seville Cathedral. A manuscript belonging 
to the Pa^o Ducal at Vila Vi^osa also contains 
a few of Cardoso's compositions. Two motets 
were printed by Proskc in * Musica Divina ’ 
and eight are mentioned in Q.-L. Tran¬ 
scriptions of a gradual. ' Angelis suis . . . ’, 

' Tatuum Ergo', * Panis Angelicus ' and the 
' Missa Felipina ' are to Ik- found in J. E. dos 
Santos, 'A |Milifonia classics portuguesa ’ 
(Lisbon, 1937). s. k. 

CARDOT. See Be llf ncufs, Richard de. 
CARDS, MUSICAL. (kmiiiban (i). 

Carducci, Giosur. Sif Cavell.i (• Nolle di inaggio 
voice & or<l... 2 songs). I’ralclla C China di Polenta 
symph. poem). Sirlbiyi (a unto;. 

CARDUS, Neville {b. Manchester, 2 Apr. 

.889). 

English writer on cricket and music critic. 
After a difficult youth and an unconventional 
education, described with great frankness in 
his * Autobiography he began to write on 
music for the Manchester ' Daily Citizen ’ in 
19 * 3 - * 9*7 be joined the stalf of ‘The 

Manchester Guardian ', assisting Samuel 
Langford on the musical side and taking up 
the reporting on cricket, on which he became 
the most brilliant and cultivated writer of his 
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generation. On Langford’s death in 1927 he 
became the paper’s chief music critic and, at 
first imitating his predecessor somewhat closely, 
developed a sensitiveness and style of his own. 
He wrote with discernment and at consider¬ 
able length on music in Manchester and else¬ 
where in England, but not in London and the 
southern area until 1931. He published several 
books on cricket, edited a selection of Lang¬ 
ford’s writings 1 and wrote 4 Ten Composers ’ 
(London, 1945). By that time he had left for 
Australia, where he lived from 193910 1947, con¬ 
tinuing his twofold activities there with much 
success, in spite of the opposition he aroused in 
those whose patriotism was wounded by his 
outspoken criticism. In 1948, having settled 
in London, he was engaged by 4 The Sunday 
Times ’ to write on cricket. In 1951 he 
rejoined 4 The Manchester Guardian ’ as 
London music critic, his former post as chief 
critic in Manchester going to Colin Mason. 

E. B. 

Biol. —Cardui, Neville, 1 Autobiography ’ (London, 

1947 ). 

Careaale, Angelo. Set Him (’ Sesot Irate lib.). 

CARESANA, Crlstoforo (b . Venice, c. 
1640; d. Naples, 13 Sept. 1709). 

Italian priest, singer, organist and com¬ 
poser. In 1658 he became a tenor singer in the 
royal chapel at Naples and in 1667 organist. 
In 1G88-89 he held the post of maestro di 
cappella at the Conscrvatorio di Sant' Onofrio 
and from 1699 at the Tesoro di San Gennaro. 
In 1705 he was again temporarily in the royal 
chapel, taking the place of Domenico Scar¬ 
latti, who had obtained leave from his post 
there. 

Caresana's most famous work is his 4 Sol¬ 
feggi ’» published at Naples in 1681, of which 
Choron issued a new edition for use at the 
Paris Conservatoire. He also published motels, 
hymns and chamber duets, and in Oct. 
1682 produced the dramatic cantata ‘II so- 
spetto ’, one of several others. He left all his 
manuscripts to the Casa dei Padri dell' Ora¬ 
torio di Napoli (Filippini), the archives of 
which possess more than 300 (F*tis said 4!) 
manuscripts of his works, almost all of them 
autographs. They include a dramma in musica 
(? oratorio) 4 Le awenture di una fede ’ 
(undated). m. c. c., adds. 

Bidl. — Di Giacomo. Salvatore. 'Catalogo dell’ ar- 
chivio musicale dei Filippini di Napoli’ (Parma. 
1918). 

’ II Conscrvatorio di Sant’ Onofrio ' (Naples, 1924). 

CARESSA, Albert. See Lupot (Family). 

CARESTINI, Giovanni (b. Filottrano, 
Ancona, c. 1705; d. ?, c. 1759). 

Italian male contralto singer. At the age of 
twelve he went to Milan, where he gained the 
protection of the Cusani family, in gratitude to 
whom he assumed the name of Cusanino. His 

'929) SamUCl Langford: Mujic41 Criticisms’ (Oxford. 


voice, at first a powerful clear soprano, after¬ 
wards changed to the fullest, finest and deepest 
contralto ever, perhaps, heard. His first 
appearance was in Rome, 1721, in the female 
part of Costanza in Bononcini’s 4 Griselda \ 
In 1723 he sang in Prague, at the coronation 
of Charles VI as King of Bohemia. The 
following year he was at Mantua, and in 1725 
sang for the first time at Venice in the 
4 Seleuco ’ of Zuccari, and in 1726 with 
Farinelli and Paita. In 1728 and 1730 he 
visited Rome, singing in Vinci’s 4 Alessandro 
nell’ Indie ’ and 4 Artaserse ’. Owen Mac- 
Swincy, happening to be in Italy with Lord 
Boyne and Walpole, wrote to Colman from 
Bologna, on 12 July 1730, mentioning letters 
which he had received from Handel, and goes 
on to say: 

I find that Senesino or Carcstini are desired at 1200 
guineas each, if they are to be had. I am sure that 
Carcstini is engaged at Milan, and has been so for 
many months past. 

Carestini made his dlbut in London on 30 
Oct. 1733 * n * Scmiramide a pasticcio, under 
Handel’s direction. He next sang the title- 
part in Handel’s 4 Ottone ’ (revived) on 13 
Nov. and in the pasticcio 4 Caio Fabbricio ’ on 
4 Dec.* His magnificent voice and style 
enabled Handel to withstand the opposition, 
headed by Farinelli, at the other house. In the 
same season (« 733 ~ 34 ) *> c sang in the operas 
4 Arianna in Crcta 4 Parnasso in festa ’, 

4 Pastor fido ’ and the oratorios 4 Deborah 4 
and 4 Athaliah *; and the next season in 
4 Ariodante * and 4 Alcina ’ at Covcnt Garden. 
In 4 Alcina ’ occurs the beautiful song 44 Verdi 
prati ” which he sent back to the composer as 
not suited to him. Handel on this became 
furious, ran to the singer's house and addressed 
to him the following harangue: 

You log! don’t I know peltcr as yourseluf vaat es 
pest for you to sin^? If you vill not sing all de song 
vaat I give you, I vill not pay you ein stiver.* 

1 ° '735 Carestini left England for Venice, 
and for twenty years after continued to enjoy 
the highest reputation on the continent, sing¬ 
ing at Munich, Turin, Milan (where he created 
the chief parts in Gluck's 4 Demofoontc ’ and 
4 Sofonisba ’) and Berlin. About 1754 he was 
engaged for St. Petersburg, where he remained 
till 1756, when he quitted the stage, to 
retire to his native country. Quantz says: 
“ He had one of the strongest and most 
beautiful contralto voices, which extended 
from d to g" ”. He was also perfect in passages 
which he executed with the chest voice, accord¬ 
ing to the principles of the school of Bcrnacchi 

* This was therefore not the work in which he first 
appeared, as is Asserted by Burney, who may have been 
misled by the fact that the singer was called Carestino 
in Oct. and Caristino in Nov. 

* According to Burney, but this is probably apo¬ 
cryphal. Handel knew Italian and it is highly im¬ 
probable that Carestini knew English by that time, 
especially that sort of English. 
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and after the manner of Farinelli; in his orna¬ 
ments he was bold and felicitous. He was a 
very good actor, and his person was tall, hand¬ 
some and commanding. There is a good 
mezzotint of him by J. Faber, engraved in 
1735 from a picture by George Knapton, a 
fine impression of which is now rare. 

j. u., adds. a. l. 

Srf alio Caricature (Hogarth's), p. 64. 

Carew, Thom»». Ste Georges (3 songs). Lavtes 
(a,' Coelum Britannicum masque). 

CAREY, Bruce Anderson ( b . Hamilton, 
Ontario, 16 Nov. 1877). 

Canadian conductor. In his early years he 
was a baritone singer and choirmaster. In 
1908 he went to Italy to study conducting 
under Visetti and others, and on his return 
founded the Elgar Choir of Hamilton, an 
organization of 99 voices which in a few years' 
time l>ecame famous in Canada and the 
U.S.A. for the expression and power of its a 
cafptlla singing. In 1925 Carey accepted the 
post of music director at Girard College, Phil¬ 
adelphia. Ills gifts as a choral conductor, 
particularly of the works of Bach, won wide- 
spread recognition and resulted in his appoint¬ 
ment as director of the Bach Festival at 
Bethlehem, near Philadelphia, in 1933, on the 
death of its founder, J. Frederick Wolle. Since 
1900 this Festival lias been the matt important 
event of its kind in North America, attended 
by musicians from many cities. The choral 
activities of this community (originally Ger¬ 
man) date back to 1797, and Carey, by his 
scholarship and enthusiasm as a condut tor, 
has preserved its traditions, lie is especially 
successful in securing a perfect balance of 
voices. 11. c. (ii). 

CAREY, (Francis) CUve (Savill) (b. 
Siblc Hcdingham, Essex, 30 May 18H3). 

English baritone singer, opera producer, 
teacher awl composer. He was educated at 
SlierIximc, Cambridge (Clare College) and at 
the R.C.M. in Ixindon, where his masters were 
Stanford for composition and James H. Ley 
for singing. Eater he studied singing with 
Jean dc Reszkc at Nice during several inter¬ 
vals in bis professional career. Ilis first 
London appearance was a recital in 1907, at 
which he made an immediate mark both by 
bis unusual choice of songs and his individual 
way of singing them. The same year (11 
Dec.) he played Papageno in Mozart's' Magic 
Hute ’ at Cambridge, the performance being 
produced by himself and sponsored by the 
luturc Professor of Music, Edward J. Dent, 
whose translation was then used for the first 
tune. This was the beginning for Carey of a 
considerable amount of work in the special 
operatic performances which in England help 
to fill the blanks left by the few existing oper- 
atn companies of the fully professional kind. 

I he first world war caused a break in 
Carey’s musical activities. After it he took 


part in Rutland Boughton’s performances at 
Glastonbury and then went to the Old Vic. 
Theatre, producing and appearing in Mozart’s 
‘Figaro’, ‘The Magic Flute’ (1920) and 
‘Don Giovanni’ (1921). At this time his 
incidental music for two plays, ‘ The Blue 
Lagoon ’ and ‘ The Wonderful Visit ’, was 
heard simultaneously in London theatres. 

He taught singing at the R.C.M. and toured 
in Britain and on the continent with the 
English Singers, in the founding of which 
sextet he had taken a prominent share. In 
1924 he went to Australia as director of the 
singing-school at the Conservatory of Adelaide 
and did some dramatic work with a repertory 
company. He remained there for three years, 
and on his way home in 1927 made a concert 
tour in India and other countries. The follow¬ 
ing year he sang Machrath in an American 
tour of ’ The Beggar's Opera ’. After this his 
public appearances became rare, though he 
sang occasionally at Sadler’s Wells and played 
the Leader of the Chorus in Sir Martin 
Haney's production of 'Oedipus Rex’ at 
Covent Garden in 1936. 

From 1932 onwards he devoted himself 
mainly to teaching and to operatic production. 
At Sadler's Wells he was one of the producers 
since the reopening of the theatre, and his 
experience as an actor on the “ legitimate ” 
* ,a K p t gained largely during his residence in 
Australia, combined with his knowledge as a 
musician and a singer, has served as an excel¬ 
lent equipment for his work there. He has 
concerned himself with the elimination of 
accumulated ” traditions " in the performance 
of old operas, getting back to the original 
intentions of the composers, and has also 
applied himself to the improvement of the 
English translations where this was necessary. 
His productions have thereby gained in fresh¬ 
ness and in reasonable conviction. After the 
death of Lilian Baylis he became a member of 
the committee of management at Sadler's 
Wells, and after a few years' retirement as a 
producer he again began to do brilliant work 
there in that capacity in 1947. 

Carey has published a number of songs and 
folksong arrangements and composed inci¬ 
dental music for several plays. 

ii. c. c. and D. 11. (ii). 

Su aho Bxichton. I>cm. English Singers. Old 
\ k. Sadler's Welts. 

CAREY, Henry (b . prob. Yorkshire, c. 
1687; d. Loudon, 4 Oct. 1743). 

English composer and playwright. The 
recent researches of F. T. Wood {see Bibl.) 
has'c shed some light on the mystery which 
surrounded his origin and early years. Ac¬ 
cording to Wood, Carey was the natural son 
of Henry Savile (I-ord Eland) rather than of 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. He was 
married as Henry Savile at the Yorkshire 
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village of Rothwcll near Rotherham on 4 Apr. 
1708, and he seems to have adopted the name 
of Carey only at a later date, probably just be¬ 
fore or after he settled in London, about 1710. 

The names of Carey’s teachers are known be¬ 
cause he dedicated poems to cachof them; they 
were “ Olaus YVcsteinson Linncrt, commonly 
called YVesten ', who gave him his first notions 
of composition ", Gcminiani and Roseingrave. 

During the first years of his career in London 
Carey won some repute as a poet and play¬ 
wright. His * Poems on Several Occasions ’ 
came out in 1713 (enlarged editions 1720 and 
1729) and his first dramatic works, two farces 
without music, ‘ The Contrivances * and 
' Hanging and Marriage ’, were produced in 
1715 and 1722 respectively. It was only in 
1723 that he emerged as a composer, contri¬ 
buting songs to three Drury Lane pieces, ‘ Love 
in a Forest * (9 Jan.), ‘ Apollo and Daphne * 
(12 Aug.) and ‘ Harlequin Dr. Faustus ’ (26 
Nov.). In 1724 a volume of cantatas and 
songs, words and music by Carey, was 
“ printed for the author " on subscription, 
" to please my friends, to mortify my enemies, 
to get money and reputation ", and an en¬ 
larged edition, now proudly called * The 
YVorks of Mr. Henry Carey ’, came out in 
1726. Among the additions appears the song 
which has kept its name alive, the famous 
' Sally in our Alley ’ (" the words and tunc by 
Mr. Carey "), at least as the author of the 
words ; his melody, which was very popular for 
fifty years or so *, was then superseded by the 
one sung to-day (which, even though still often 
attributed to him, is of earlier origin). 

The following years saw a steady rise in 
Carey’s popularity as composer and as play¬ 
wright. In 1728 he contributed two songs 
to Vanbrugh and Cibber’s ‘ The Provoked 
Husband ’ and in 1729, after the success of 
• The Beggar’s Opera he changed his farce 
of 1715 into a “ ballad opera" by adding 13 
songs; even in this new form ' The Contriv¬ 
ances ’ is not a ballad opera proper, since 
Carey wrote the music himself. It was first 
produced at Drury Lane on 5 Aug. 1729 and 
became one of the most popular musical 
pieces on the English 18th-century stage, 
reaching America in 1762 and Jamaica in 1777. 

As a librettist Carey wrote for his friend 
Lampc ‘Amelia’ (1732), ‘The Tragedy of 
Chrononhotonthologos ’ (1734), * The Dragon 
of YVantlcy ’ (1737) and its sequel ‘Margery’ 
(1738), and for John Christopher Smith 
‘ Tcraminta ’ (1732). He himself wrote the 

* “ A well-known musician", according «o F. T. 
Wood’s explanatory note to the poem. As a matter of 
fact nothing whatever seem* to be known of him beyond 
Carey's attempt to save his name from oblivion. He 
may have been the Westen Linnert who was a member 
of the Stockholm royal orchestra from 1706 until hb 
death on 12 July 1745. 

* It is this tune which appears in ’The Beggar’s 
Opera ’. 


music or part of the music, as well as the 
words, of the “ ballad opera ” ‘ Betty, or The 
Country Bumpkins ’ (Drury Lane, i Dec. 
1732), of* The Happy Nuptials ’ and * Britan¬ 
nia ’ (two entertainments sung at Goodman’s 
Fields Theatre on 12 Nov. 1733 and 11 
Feb. 1734, in celebration of the wedding of the 
Princess Royal, Anne, daughter of George II, 
and the Prince of Orange), of the very success¬ 
ful ‘ The Honest Yorkshire-Man ’ (Hay- 
market, July 1735) and finally of the equally 
popular interlude ‘ Nancy, or The Parting 
Lovers ’ (Drury Lane, 1739), which has been 
frequently revived, under various titles (‘ The 
Press Gang ’, * True Blue ’, etc.) right up to 
the present.* Carey was probably also the 
author of the ballad opera 4 The Disappoint¬ 
ment ’, which appeared under the name of 
‘‘John Randall " in 1732. 4 Furthermore, he 
wrote music for an anonymous masque, 

* Ccphalus and Procris ’ (with a pantomime 
interlude called ' Harlequin Volgi Drury 
Lane, 1730), for a production of* Hamlet ’ at 
Goodman’s Fields, 9 Feb. 1736 *, and finally, 
together with Henry Burgess, jun., for James 
Miller’s 4 The Coffee-House ’ (Drury Lane, 26 
Jan. 1738). 

Besides his works for the stage Carey con¬ 
tinued to write songs and to publish them, in 
single sheets and in collected editions. After 
the ‘YVorks’ of 1726 there appeared 4 Six 
Songs for Conversation . . . the tunes con¬ 
trived to make agreeable little lessons for the 
harpsichord, viol, violin and hautboy ’ (1728), 
'Six Cantatas’ (1732), ‘Three Burlesque 
Cantatas ’, by 44 Signor Carini ” (1741), and 
4 A Choice Collection of Six Favourite Songs 
never before publish’d' (1742). The most 
comprehensive collection, made up of single- 
sheet songs, came out in two volumes (1 737 ” 
1740), to the first of which his portrait is 
prefixed, under the title of 
The Musical Century, in One hundred English Ballads 
on various subjects and occasions, adapted to several 
characters and incidents in Human Life, and calculated 
for innocent conversation, mirth and instruction. 

A second edition followed in 1740 and a third, 
‘‘very much improv'd and enlarg’d ”, in 1743, 
the year of his death ; in the same year there 
also appeared a collected edition of his prin¬ 
cipal dramatic works (containing 4 Amelia ’, 
‘Tcraminta’, ‘The Dragon of YVantley ’ and its 
sequel, 4 Chrononhotonthologos ’, 4 The Con¬ 
trivances ’, 4 The Honest Yorkshire-Man ’ and 
4 Nancy ’). His poems were collected in 1930. 

There can be no doubt that Carey ended his 

• Revived by the Little Opera Company at the 
Mercury Theatre. London, in 1938, 1940 and since 1948, 
when the music stood up well to Pergolesi’s ' Serva 
padrona ' in the same bill. 

• Srr ' Review of English Studies’, Vol. V, No. 17. 

ceremony of Hamlet’s lying in state, afler the 
manner of Hb Grace the late Duke of Buckingham, with 
new music proper to the occasion set by Mr. Carey. ’ 
(Advertisement in ' London Daily Post 
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life by suicide, ai the height of his career. He 
hanged himself at his house in Dorrington 
Street, Coldbath Fields, on 5 Oct. 1743, as the 
entry in the church register of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, expressly states (though the fact 
was not made known in the press). A benefit 
performance for his destitute widow and child¬ 
ren was given at Covent Garden some days later. 

Hawkins thus estimates Carey’s abilities: 

Ai a musician Carey seems to have been one of the 
first of the lowest rank ; and as a poet the last of that 
class of which D’L'rfey was the first. with this differ¬ 
ence, that in all the tones and poems written by him 
on wine, love, and such kinds of subjects, he seems to 
have manifested an inviolable regard for decency and 
good manners. 

The judgment of the composer Carey 
appears now rather too harsh ; he was cer¬ 
tainly not of the lowest rank and, besides 
' Nancy other of his dramatic works, especi¬ 
ally 'The Honest Yorkshire-Man ’, could 
well l»ear reviving. Of his songs 4 Flocks are 
sporting’ has been reprinted in many modern 
editions. Carey’s setting of 4 Black-Ey'd 
Susan ’ did not achieve the popularity of 
Eeveridge's tune. His claim to the authorship 
of‘Cod Save the King', put forward by hi% son 
George Savilc Carey in 1793, iv unfounded. 

This son (1743-1807) inherited much of his 
father’s talents. He was a p«>et t actor and 
dramatist, and possibly also a composer U 
some songs, and wrote some librettos, of 
which * The Magic Girdle ’ and * The Noble 
Pedlar 4 were set by Barthelemon. G. S. 
Carey's daughter, Anne, became the mother 
of Edmund Kean. a. l. 

Hun .-Ciu.Y.ANDm. F.. 'Henry Clarey und der 
tfrtpriing dr. riiKlitrlirn Koiiigwr^iner. " 

•>*« King'" «'J J |„bu.l.rr fur mm.kalml.e 
” •••riiuhjft V.,l. I, ,U0„. 

' ."-'r, l," a"*l Holes U» his edition of 

Ihr Porm of Henry <lareyI.ondon. n»o 
(dealing however wuh hit work, from an e»- 
rlutivfly literary point of view*. 

AVr alio Ballad Opera. Caller <t:. T.. * True.lllue • 
11 Sn " ,h 0- U., ‘‘leran.inia *. 

>> lilt Itrllo 1 j 

C.arUni. Giovanni. M portrait of 

CARICATURE. Through the ages, from 
as early a time as we have any record of music- 
making at all, musicians have been subject to 



pictorial satire. Indeed caricatures — in 
stone, wood and other materials at first — 
•late much farther back than any written 


documents by means of which early forms of 
music can now be reconstructed. Wc thus see 
musicians made fun of by means of carving or 
drawing so early that wc can form no idea of 
what the music they played was like, though 
here and there the representation docs some¬ 
thing to help us in forming a vague notion, 
where actual musical records fail. A Greek 



F10. 2 


intaglio (Fig. i) 1 , lor instance, showing a 
cricket with some unidentifiable instrument 
allow, us to guess that this instrument may 
have produced a chirping kind of sound. A 
fox playing double pi|»es resembling the Greek 
aulos on an Egyptian papyrus (Fig. 2), on the 



other hand, is no more, in all probability, than 
a reflection on the character of musicians, or 
perhaps some particular musician. So it goes 
on into medieval times, e.g. the wild boar with 
a rebec among the w ood carvings in Winchester 
Cathedral (Fig. 3). 

4 Mon of llinr illustrations are from Della Code's 
Same e sroitesch. \ reproduced l>y permission ol ibe 
Umoue lipogralKo-KdiirHe Turinese. 
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The musicians in caricatures, even where 
they may be actual portraits, remain for long 
anonymous, in the nature of things. The fool 
m a woodcut illustrating Sebastian Brant’s 
‘ Narrenschiff ’ (1494), for example (Fig. 4), 
may have had a living model, but to us he is 
amusing only as an illustration of the folly of 
versatility. An Italian 16th-century drawing 
(Fig. 5) ridicules the performance (of we do 
not know what) by two singers and two players 
(we cannot tell who). 

As we approach modern times, however, 
anonymity ceases. We are usually told who 
the artist was and in some cases at least his 
subjects are identified for us — witness for 
instance P. L. Ghezzi’s unflattering drawing 
of Carlo Francesco Pollarolo (Fig. 6), which 
must belong to the early years of the 18th 
century, judging from the composer’s dates 
(1653-1722) and his appearance in the 
picture. Hogarth’s ‘ Enraged Musician ’ and 
the singer and flautist in the fourth picture of 
his ' Marriage a la Mode' have been identified.' 

Sometimes, from that period on, a com¬ 
poser’s work rather than his personality was 
ridiculed, as in Hogarth’s engraving (1731) of 


* The former is Protpero Castrucci and the latter are 
Caret tint and Weideman. 
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a very turbulent performance of William de 
Fesch’s oratorio ‘Judith* (Fig. 7). On the 
other hand the grotesque players in Gillray's 
plate of 1802, ‘The Pic-Nic Orchestra* 
(PLATE 8) are depicted, not for what 
they play, but for their own absurd sates.' 




Fig. 7 


Again, some odd or striking feature in an 
individual musician’s face might be shown in 
comic exaggeration, such as Pugnani’s long 
nose. 

In the 19th century an anecdotal element 
coincs in. There is Nadar's illustration (1856) 

1 The Pic-Xics were a fa shi o nable amateur society in 
i-ondon producing musical and dramatic entertain* 
F <>5 another curious performance ut the print 
"1 the Russian Horn Band (Vol. IV, p. 378, PLATE 28). 

VOL. It 


C5 

of the familiar story of the doctor who cured his 
deaf patient by taking him to a Berlioz concert, 
only to find that he had himself been deafened 



by the music (Fig. 8). Berlioz, of course, was 
the 19th-century caricaturist's chief victim, 
no doubt because his 
music was then 
thought as eccentric as 
his personal ap|>ear- 
ance actually was. 

Mere he is as a man, 
by the same artist (Fig. 

9), as a composer, by 
Carjat (Fig. to) and as 
orchestral conductor, 
by “Cham” in * I-e 
Charivari’ (Fig. n). 

But Liszt and Wagner, 
for similar reasons, 
attracted almost as 
many draughtsmen’s 
shafts to themselves, 
often prompted by 
more malicious intent. 

Nor, among portrait 
caricatures, must we 
overlook the many 
delightfully imper¬ 
tinent drawings of 
Verdi by Dclfico Fig. 9 

(PLATE 8). 

Self-portraits arc, of course, much rarer, 
since musicians are not often graphic artists, 
and those who were, like Mendelssohn, may 
have had no inclination to laugh at themselves. 
But there is an amusing sketch of Donizetti by 
Donizetti (Fig. 12) and a brilliant one of 
Caruso by Caruso. The great tenor was a 
rare instance of a highly gifted caricaturist 
among executive musicians, and he made 
many witty drawings of his colleagues, of 
conductors and of composers. Here is his 

E 
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idea of Toscanini (Fig. 13). Another Italian 
singer, Fernando Autori, who appeared for 
several seasons in London in the 1920s, 
exhibited a number of excellent caricatures of 


have yielded endless subjects for amusing and 
sometimes cruel ridicule. We have already 


US SOTO 
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the Covent Garden personnel of the time on 
the staircase of that house. 

Music as such, particularly its disagreeable 
side, has been the happy hunting-ground for 
the pictorial satirist, as witness ‘ The Enraged 
Musician ’, to cite no others; and performers 
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have also been pictorially castigated. One 
recalls Font’s “ Tendency to Learn the Piano 

• There is no room, for instance, for Wilhelm Busch's 
I* la,e muttrating various phases of a pianist's 
performance, with Italian tempo directions for captions, 
W, ( " r < >»'«l-«n*ler's plate " Wagner in the houses? 

Where: , which is an elaborate composition on the 
theme of a theatre full of" rubber-necks 


that of the supplier of the pianist’s hair-oil. 
But this article could be continued indefin¬ 
itely ; it is intended to be no more than a brief 
abstract. f.. b. 

BiBi.~Dr.it a Corte. Axdrfa, ' Satire c grotleschi di 
musiche e di inusicisti d' oirni tempo, con 508 cari¬ 
cature aniiche e modemi * (Turin, 1946). 
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CARILLON (i). A chromatic set of bells, 
hung “ dead ” or “ fixed ” in a tower, usually 
with a compass of from two to four octaves, 
and played by means of a clavier (console) 
arranged like the manuals and pedals of 
an organ, or automatically cither by clock¬ 
work or by electrically controlled pneumatic 
mechanism (*» Chimes). 

“ Carillon ” was used originally for the 
melody played. It is a French word derived 
from the medieval Latin quadriliontm, a qua¬ 
ternary, because carillons were at first sounded 
on four bells. It is connected with the French 
elarine, a little bell, as well as with the Italian 
quadriglio (quadrille), a popular dance in the 
16th century, the music for which was probably 
played on bells. 

Carillons arc very ancient. It seems that 
the Chinese foresaw their possibilities thou¬ 
sands of years ago. Manuscripts of the loth 
and 12th centuries give details of the disposi¬ 
tion of nine notes to the octave. At first the 
bells were small, and they were played by a 
performer who tapped them with a hammer 
suited to the purpose. In Europe the perfect¬ 
ing of the art of bell-founding and the making 
of carillons took place during the 15th-! 8th 
centuries. The great bell-founders responsible 
for this were the brothers Hemony, the many 
members of the van den Gheyn family, and 
later Dumery. Dunkirk had a carillon in 
1437, Alost 1487, Antwerp 1540 and Bruges 

1675- 

The people of the Netherlands probably 
know their folk music better than any others, 
and this is in a great measure due to the fact 
that the workman at his labour hears the 
melodies from the carillon almost every hour 
of the day. 

Disposition ok the Bells. —To ensure the 
proper effect of the instrument as a whole and 
to facilitate direct action between the clavier 
keys and the bell clappers so that the player 
has the greatest possible control over the 
amount of tone produced, it is of the utmost 
importance that due regard be paid to 
acoustics as well as to mechanics in arranging 
the bells in the tower. 

The maximum volume of sound from a 
stationary bell travels downwards and out¬ 
wards at an angle of about 45 0 from the edge 
of the lip. Hence the bells should be well 
above the bottom of the openings in the sides 
of the tower. They should not be over¬ 
crowded in the tower, as this causes inter¬ 
ference — one bell sheltering another and 
deflecting or baffling its vibrations. 

From the mechanical point of view it is 
desirable that the treble bells, upon which the 
most rapid and delicate passages are usually 
. played, should be hung as near as possible to 
the clavier, so as to lighten the action by 
shortening the connecting wires. 


The usual practice in the past has been to 
hang the bells in the frame in order of increas¬ 
ing w-cight from top to bottom; but in some 
recently erected carillons this arrangement 
has been reversed and the larger bells have 
been placed at the top. This departure from 
tradition, together with more delicate clavier 
mechanism, may well prove an advantage in 
suitable bell towers though, perhaps inevit¬ 
ably, it has encountered some conservative 
opposition. 

In old Dutch practice the bells were some¬ 
times hung in the openings in the towers, close 
to the outside. While architecturally attract¬ 
ive, this is to be avoided as far as possible, 
because the listener only hears satisfactorily the 
bells nearest to him, and the action work 
required does not give so much control in the 
manipulation of the clavier keys. 

Action Work.—T he connections between 
the clavier keys and the bell clappers arc 
somewhat similar in principle to the tracker 
action used in organ building. For each bell 
the wire from the clavier key and the wire 
to the clapper are attached to metal cranks 
fixed to a common roller which provides the 
horizontal connection. 

In the past various devices have been used 
in attempts to lighten the action of the 
heavier clappers. One of these consisted of a 
balance weight which brought the clapper to 
within the proper striking distance, so that the 
player had only to upset this balance when 
using the pedals. The disadvantage of this 
scheme was the consequent slow return of the 
clapper after striking — which destroyed some 
of the resonance. Later attempts were made 
in England to do away with this somewhat 
clumsy and antiquated mechanism, by altering 
the suspension point of the clapper so that the 
inertia to be overcome was reduced to a 
minimum. This proved to be a disappoint¬ 
ment, for while it lightened the touch, it 
caused the clapper to strike at a different 
angle, with noticeable deterioration of tone. 

Properly graded springs arc now found to 
give the most positive action and even touch. 
As was usual in the past, the smaller bells arc 
provided with springs acting against the action 
to counterbalance its weight and to ensure the 
quick return of the clappers. The larger bells, 
on the other hand, have springs to assist the 
action and so lighten the touch by relieving 
the player of part of the weight of the larger 
clappers. 

The Clavier. —The keys are of oak and arc 
round, } in. in diameter. The upper row, 
representing the black notes of the pianoforte 
keyboard, project 3 \ in.; the lower, corre¬ 
sponding to the white notes, project 6J in. The 
keys are far enough apart to allow the player 
to manipulate each key without fear of touch¬ 
ing those next to it. The pedals, usually ij 
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octaves in compass, or more in larger carillons, 
arc connected with the clavier, so that the 
lower notes in many instances can be played 
by both manuals and pedals. The pedals 
add much to the resources of the instru¬ 
ment. The keys arc struck with the closed 
hand (not fist, as so frequently stated), the 
little finger being protected with a leather 
covering to prevent injury when playing. 
Sometimes the whole hand or half of it is 
covered with a kind of glove of leather or other 
material, but whatever is used is to protect the 
fingers and hand. 

In the past strength as well as celerity 
and skill was often a requirement of the 
carillonist. Not only had the leverage of the 
key frequently to overcome faulty action, but 
also, owing to unsuitable arrangement of the 
hells, the player had to apply undue exertion to 
the keys or pedals of the lower ones to make 
them sound as loud as he wanted them to do. 

The Dutch writer Fischer (1738) quaintly 
observes that for carillon playing " a musician 
requires nothing more than a thorough know¬ 
ledge of music, good hands and feet, and no 

gout "I 

The wires connecting the striking mechan¬ 
ism with each key arc provided with turn- 
buckles by which their length can lx- altered 
and the touch adjusted with the greatest 
accuracy. Every gosxl carillonist exercises 
the utmost care in this adjustment, because 
the connecting wires can stretch or contract, 
due to variations in temperature, during a 
single recital. He adjusts till the clapper is, 
say, \ in. clear of the bell when he holds the 
lever hard down. This then leaves the bell 
free to vibrate after striking, as a pianoforte 
string does. 

The largest bell of the carillon is usually 
connected to the lowest C of the clavier, the 
keys of which arc marked with their appro¬ 
priate notes. Frequently the lowest two semi¬ 
tones of the carillon, Cs and Ds, are omitted 
for reasons of economy. 

Method ok Playing.— On the larger bells 
the upper partial tones arc relatively louder 
than on the smaller ones, so that when the 
larger bells arc sounded together there is more 
interference between partial tones, i.e. more 
dissonance, than there is when smaller bells 
arc so sounded. For this reason, and because 
the smaller bells arc more easily manipulated, 
most of the notes played are assigned to them. 
Chords generally arc most satisfactory when 
played atptggiando. Chromatic and diatonic 
sca * c Plages can be played at almost any 
speed and arc most effective. The most 
intense ireuendo and the most delicate diminu- 
tnd° arc possible. Sustained chords arc pro¬ 
duced by a kind of tiemolando. The most 
beautiful effects of carillon music arc possible 
only when the atmospheric conditions are 


favourable as, for example, they arc on a calm 
summer evening between the hours of 9 and 
10, which was the usual time of the rec itals 
given at Mechlin by the master player, Jcf 
Denyn. The dim light, the absolute calm and 
the great height of the bells — these combine 
to produce indescribably ethereal music. 

Carillon Music. —The carillon as an 
instrument has considerable versatility, and 
suitable music ranges from simple folk tunes 
and carols in single parts to arrangements of 
classical music in three or more parts; and it 
is obvious that when bells arc used in com¬ 
bination each one must be absolutely in tune 
with itself and with the others. 1 

The scale to which the Hemony carillons 
were tuned was not tempered. Though 
beautiful for one key they arc not adapted to 
music which contains modulations. Carillons 
of modern date arc tuned in equal tempera¬ 
ment. 

As a rule, the fewer the parts the better the 
musical effect. A contrapuntal form is often 
ideal for bell music and the best effect is 
obtained by keeping the ba»s well separated 
from the part immediately above it. The 
playing of chords with several bells at once is 
to be avoided so far as possible since, owing to 
the complexity and number of Ih-II tones, 
simultaneous striking is liable to produce very 
discordant effects. 

Most of the music of carillons is played 
from manuscript. Every carillonist of any 
note makes his own arrangements of the music 
he plays. These he considers his own special 
properly, for he has to play on instruments of 
varying size — anything from 35 to .jy bells or 
more — a difference of compass which greatly 
affects the arrangement. His task is not unlike 
that of the organist who has to accompany a 
choral work from a pianoforte score, when he 
must make his own arrangement to suit the 
instrument on which he is playing. The most 
important published compositions arc by van 
den Ghcyn. 

The carillonist is usually a musician of 
standing who has taken up the instrument as 
his specialized life's work and has passed 
through the Carillon School at Mechlin 
founded by the late Jcf Denyn, who was a 
celebrated exponent of carillon music. During 
this time the carillonist increases his experience 
by playing on the many carillons in Belgium 
and Holland. 

As change-ringing is practised in England 
to the virtual exclusion of playing on carillons, 
it is not surprising that the carillons built by 
two English firms for use in the British Isles, 
as set out in this table, should be only a small 
fraction of the total number of carillons they 
have built for the United States, the Dominions 
overseas, Holland and Belgium, as the figures 

1 For the tuning of bells see Chance-kinging. 
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in the following paragraph indicate. Between 
them they had already built several more 
carillons before 1939 for Holland, the home of 
the Hcmonys, alone, than for the British Isles. 
Moreover many of the carillons they built for 
these various countries contained more and 
heavier bells than those built for the British 
Isles, which include some small instruments. 

In ‘ The Carillon ' Percival Price gives a 
list of carillon bell-founders recorded as having 
built instruments with at least two chromatic 
octaves. The list contains 63 names of 
individual founders or firms, recorded as 
having built between them 335 such instru¬ 
ments between 1552 and 1932 inclusive, a 
period of nearly 400 years. In the particulars 
given below the numbers of carillons built by 
the two modern firms in the list, both English, 
arc carried up to 1948 — raising the total to 
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Carillons with Clavier in the British Isles 


Platt 1 

Ho. of 
Btll, 

Htatitil 

Btll 

Dot! 

Maker* 

Armagh, Cathedral. 

39 

43 cwts. 

1931 

f f. 

BoURNVILLK, Schools. 

42 

tf: 

1906-35 


ditto Extended, partly recast and refitted. 1 

Cobh, Queenstown, Cadicdral. 

48 

>934 

G. & J. 

4* 

67 J .. 

1916 

li ^ • . 

ditto Reliung and refitted.* 

London, Atkinson's, Bond Sweet. 

4» 

67l M 

1948 

c- 5 J* 

as 

■* » 

1926 

G- £ J- 

London, Odcon Cinema, Marble Arch.* 

32 


1930 

G* J* 

Louoimorovoh, War Memorial. 

47 

82| 

1923 

f I- 

Parkoxtb, Cheshire, Mostyn House School. 

37 

'? •• 

193a 

J; T ; . 

Perth, St. John’s Church.* 

35 


1934 

G. & J. 
JT. 

St. Helens. St. Mary's Church. 

47 

84* .. 

1929 

Saltley, Birmingham, Church of Our Lady of the 
Rosary. 

23 

»7 .. 

193a 

G. St J. 


357. It is significant that in this list only 5 
names appear as the builders of 20 carillons 
or more of the compass specified : Francis and 
Pieter Hcmony, of Zutphen and Amsterdam 
(1641-77), 50; the van den Gheyns, of 
Louvain and Saint-Trond (1717-91), 28; the 
van Acrschodts of Louvain (1830-1926), 23; 
John Taylor & Co., of Loughborough (1904- 
1 948 )» 4 ° ! and Gillctt & Johnston, of Croydon 
(1921-48), 49. The dates are those covered 
by the carillons built, and the total for these 
five firms is 190, more than half the entire list. 
These figures sufficiently indicate that the 
successful building of carillons is a highly 
specialized art. 

w. w. s., rev. & adds. h. m. h. 

1 The carillon of 35 bells al Cat I is lock, by van 
Aerschodt (1883), recorded in previous editions of this 
Dictionary, was accidentally burnt down during the 
second world war. 

• J. T.-John Taylor & Co. G. & J.-Cillett & 
Johnston. 

' The pitch of the enlarged carillon was lowered from C 
to A 3 and four of the largest of the old bells were rehung. 

• The existing bells were rehung in a new frame, and 
the automatic weight-driven tune-playing machine was 
replaced by electro-pneumatic action. 

• This little carillon is behind louvres to the left of die 
stage, and is played from the organ console. 

• The bourdon bell was cast in 1506 by Waghcvens 
of Mechlin. In 1935 it was scientifically tuned, the other 
34 bells being cast and tuned to blend with it. 


CARILLON (2). The French term for the 
Chime-Bells or Glockenspiel. 

CARILLONS. See Organ Stops. 

CARIO, Johann Heinrich ( b . Eckcrn- 
forde, Holstein, 1736; d. ?). 

German trumpeter. He was instructed by 
C. P. E. Bach, Telemann and Schwcnkc, and 
became a great player. He is said to have 
invented a keyed trumpet which would play 
in every key and to have executed a prelude in 
B? minor. He was still alive in 1800. 

c. 

CARISSIMI, Giacomo ( b . Marino nr. 
Rome, 1605 7 ; d. Rome, 12 Jan. 1674). 

Italian composer. From 1624 to late in 
1627 he held professional appointments at 
Tivoli, first as singer and then as organist. 
For a short period he was maestro di cappella 
at Assisi until he obtained a similar post at 
the church of Sant’ Apollinarc in Rome, 
which was attached to the German College. 

* He was baptized on 18 Apr. 1605. He may ihus be 
assumed 10 have been born in the. early spring of 1605. 
although Piloni gave the birth-year as 1G04. Il is just 
possible dial ihc baptism was so long delayed by some 
accident or oihcr, but il was so unusual in the I 7 «h 
century, particularly in Roman Oadiolir families, to 
leave infants so long unchrislcncd that Pitoni's dale 
may be ruled out with all but complete safety, failing 
corroborative evidence. 
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He remained there from the time of his arrival, 
between 1628 and 1630, until his death. 

The works of Carissimi are outstanding in 
the development of musical declamation, par¬ 
ticularly from the nature of their organization. 
The two main fields which were best suited 
to his style, and towards which his chief 
creative effort was directed, were chamber 
cantata and oratorio, together with their 
smaller supporting forms. The chamber can¬ 
tata was at a very early stage in its evolution, 
and Carissimi and Luigi Rossi were largely 
responsible for creating its great popularity as 
an artistic medium for over a century. One 
strong recommendation of the chamber can¬ 
tata to the contemporary- Italian public was 
its close relationship to opera. The mood of 
the age was inclined to the dramatization of 
song, and the chamber cantata offered a con¬ 
venient means of enjoying many of the ele¬ 
ments of opera outside the theatre. Thus 
Carissimi’s fine Lament of Mary Queen of 
Scots, ‘ Fcrma ; lascia ch’ io parli ’, is virtually 
an extended operatic monologue, and most 
of the cantatas for two or more voices like 
' Amor difeso ’ or * Piu non ti chieggio' 
contain a dramatic germ, however slight the 
characterization may be. It is significant that 
the one short opera that Carissimi wrote, 
' L’ amorosc passioni di Filcno ’ (1647), of 
which the libretto only survives, was per¬ 
formed as an accademia at a private house ai 
Bologna. The nature of this production seems 
to symbolize his function in the transfer of the 
dramatic style from the theatre to the home. 

Carissimi’s declamation derives from the 
tradition of Monteverdi, and he shows the 
same desire to employ the widest variety of 
methods. In the setting of words he uses 
every kind of treatment from the plainest type 
of recilaliio seeco, through innumerable grada¬ 
tions of arioso, to formal strains of lyrical 
melody. Especially remarkable is the ease 
and skill with which he passes from one style 
to another. Thus in the cantata * Falsirena 
disperata * the final climax is approached by- 
means of a systematic transition from recitative 
to measured arioso, which produces an im¬ 
pressive cfTcct of steadily mounting tension. 
The power and impetus of Carissimi’s declama¬ 
tion arc well supj>ortcd by a rich fund of 
harmonic resource which, if not always as 
vigorous and evocative as that of Monteverdi, 
shows in some respects more control. The 
cantatas ' Entro il mar’ di miei tormenti’ and 
' In un mar’ di pensieri ’ show his command 
of expressive harmony in conjunction with a 
strongly emotional melodic line. The chord 
of the Neapolitan sixth is a regular feature of 

An l °T and “ hand,cd with filing results. 
Although there is a certain amount of colour- 
»ng of individual words, this is never allowed 
reach the point where it threatens to dis¬ 


integrate the line. Carissimi is more con¬ 
cerned to convey the general sense of each 
phrase of the text than to extract its emotional 
properties in detail. Recondite appoggia- 
turas and other more elaborate devices of 
melodic inflection are therefore introduced 
on a relatively restrained scale, and in con¬ 
sequence retain their force for moments of 
special emphasis. Even in the most dramatic 
passages there is always a lyrical element in 
Carissiini's writing for the solo voice. The 
line is kept throughout clearly within focus, 
and Carissimi is careful not to allow it to 
become distorted by exaggeration or violence 
of statement. His anxiety in this respect, and 
his desire for a degree of refinement and finish 
that seem more characteristic of a later epoch, 
sometimes lead him to accept the tame or 
commonplace where a more robust and 
imaginative response is needed. On the other 
hand his instinctive feeling for proportion 
enables him to avoid the extravagances that 
frequently mar the works of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

Nor is this sense of proportion merely a 
negative virtue in Carissimi. It forms part 
of a remarkable capacity for design on a 
broad scale that was one of his most valuable 
contributions to 17th-century music. Com¬ 
posers of this era were constantly exercised by 
the problem of organizing an extended and 
continuous musical work, now that the poly¬ 
phonic system of overlapping sections, each 
based on a different motif, had ceased to be 
of general application, through changes in 
the texture of music. Carissimi demonstrated 
that it was possible to give shape and direction 
to a long composition for solo voice, without 
the assistance of stage action, by methods 
entirely in keeping with the character of the 
work. Since literary texts were involved, 
Carissimi had to be on his guard against 
appearing to impose a musical design at 
variance with the words. A great factor of 
his success in avoiding this was the wide range 
of components at his disposal. For his many 
shorter songs and airs reveal the variety of 
types on which he could draw. Frequently 
found is the air with refrain, such as ' E hello 
I* ardirc ’ and * No, no, mio core ’, but it is 
by no means stereotyped since both its ele¬ 
ments are continually changing in order and 
content; ‘ Io dissc sempre chc la marc ' be¬ 
longs to tins category, but characteristically 
has a feature of its own in the expansion and 
development of the opening phrase when re¬ 
peated at the end. In ‘ Bel' tempo per me ’ 
and * Sin che hauro ’ the formal da capo aria 
can be seen emerging, while in contrast ' Si 
dia bando alia speran/a ’ is an unsophisticated 
popular tunc that might be a folksong. 
Carissimi, therefore, did not lack materials 
with which to match the demands of a cantata 
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librettist, nor varieties of style to keep alive 
the interest of his audience. To fuse these 
materials together so that continuity as well 
as variety should be maintained, and an inte¬ 
grated design produced from a multiplicity 
of contrasting sections, was a difficult task that 
Carissimi never shirks and usually solves. 

Within the unit of design bass patterns re¬ 
curring similarly (rarely exactly) are used to 
preserve continuity while allowing consider¬ 
able liberty to the upper line, and Carissimi’s 
highly subtle control of the length, shape, 
rhythm and relative disposition of phrases 
enables him to repeat melodic and rhythmic 
figures in the vocal line and secure firmness 
of construction without becoming stiff or me¬ 
chanical. Another powerfully cohesive force 
is the greatly developed feeling of tonality; 
Carissimi makes sure that his tonal centre is 
indisputably established, so that modulations 
can be seen in their correct perspective and 
key relationships be used as an additional sup¬ 
port to the main structure. Carissimi’s clear 
sense of harmonic direction, coupled with his 
instinct for a strong bass, enables him to pro¬ 
duce long phrases that are neither faltering 
nor inconsequent. This is an important 
achievement in an age when the indefinite 
nature of certain types of transitional harmony 
was apt to be reflected in a weak and aimless 
melodic line. 

In the form of the cantata as a whole 
balance is secured by means suited to each 
particular context. There is no standard 
design which is mechanically applied; the 
essence of Carissimi's structural technique is 
its flexibility. Recurring musical sections to 
the same or different words arc a common 
feature, and often give a rondo-like impression. 
But the freedom with which the repeated units 
are disposed, and the many modifications, 
melodic and rhythmic, which they undergo 
implies a much more delicately adjusted type 
of organization. The cantata * Sospiro che 
dice ’ owes its good proportions to the skilful 
use of such repetitions of phrase and section ; 
‘ Toglictemi la vita ' employs the device of an 
instrumental ritomello for the same purpose, 
and in the cantata for two voices ‘ E pur vuole ’ 
each solo line is individually developed, but 
shares a common refrain. Tonality has a 
particularly important part in the beautifully 
constructed 4 Sospiri ch’ uscite dal tristo mio 
core ’, and thematic affinities arc a constant 
source of consistency in exposition even where, 
as in 4 Fcrma; lascia ch’ io parli the style of 
declamation is fluctuating sharply. Guiding 
the music through the most radical changes 
of rhythm and measure is Carissimi's sure 
control of movement which ensures that the 
general rhetorical flow shall not be disrupted 
by transitory changes of mood. 

In Carissimi’s sacred music the same artistic 


principles serve a religious purpose. Solo 
motets like ‘ Pastores dum custodistis ’ and 
4 Sicut Stella * testify again to the unifying 
properties of the recurring section, the first 
by means of instrumental refrains, the second 
by linking different verbal phrases to the same 
music. 4 Domine Deus meus * is welded to¬ 
gether by a distinct feeling of thematic rela¬ 
tionship between the principal movements, 
and there are a number of interesting motets 
in which accompanying strings have a struc¬ 
tural function. In ‘ Eia plebs ’ and the alto 
setting of 4 Beatus vir ’ there is a good deal of 
imitation between voice and instruments, and 
the overlapping of their respective phrases 
recalls polyphonic methods of construction. 
The soprano setting of the latter text shows 
also string refrains ingeniously varied over 
what appears to be but is not actually a 
ground bass. When further voices are added 
the possibilities of contrast in texture are in¬ 
creased, and Carissimi makes full use of this 
added scope. The sacred ducts, like the 
secular examples, range freely over the imita¬ 
tive, antiphonal and homophonic styles, and 
the larger ensembles show a similar versatility. 

‘ Vcni sancte spiritus ’ has three-part con¬ 
certed imitative writing over a semi-inde¬ 
pendent bass, in ' Pulchra et decora ’ two 
types of choral refrain, one homophonic and 
the other contrapuntal, are interspersed with 
passages of solo declamation, while in the 
choral sections of the five-part ‘ Annunciate 
gentes ' the main technique is antiphonal — 
groups of two or three voices answering each 
other. Applying on a larger scale the many 
methods of treatment of solo voices and choral 
ensemble to be found in the motets, and 
infusing these elements with a vivid dramatic 
quality, Carissimi laid the basis of his most 
significant and influential contribution to 
sacred music — the oratorio. 

Apart from Cavalieri, whose 4 Anima e 
corpo ’ can only partly be classed as oratorio, 
Carissimi had few predecessors in this field. 
As in the cantata, he responded to the prevail¬ 
ing taste for dramatization, and demonstrated 
in very convincing manner its value in pre¬ 
senting a biblical episode clearly and im¬ 
pressively. Like Schiitz he saw how music 
could help to delineate and reinforce char¬ 
acters and scenes from the Bible and make 
their impact stronger. His subjects, many of 
which are drawn from the Old Testament — 
Jonah, Belshazzar, Job, Hczckiah, the Judg¬ 
ment of Solomon, Jcphthah and others — arc 
selected skilfully and set out in a fashion well 
suited to his own idiom. Many of these ora¬ 
torios arc quite brief and consist only of a 
single dramatic scene. There is usually a 
narrator ( historian ), even where there is only 
a single solo voice, as in ‘ Lucifer ’, and the 
action is carried forward by individual char- 
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acters in short self-contained passages of solo 
declamation. The medium most favoured is 
arioso with a moderate degree of expressive 
decoration, but the style is very flexible. The 
characterization is not laboured, though there 
arc many arresting touches, such as the dis¬ 
tinction drawn between the two quarrelling 
women in * The Judgment of Solomon and 
their lively musical argument. Carissimi is 
more concerned to express the emotional 
quality of what his characters say than to 
insist on their personalities. It is in his 
choruses that he makes his most direct dramatic 
appeal. Here the members of the turbo — the 
victorious Israelites, the revellers at Bel¬ 
shazzar's feast, the sailors on Jonah's ship — 
may be either participants or commentators. 
At moments of excitement or tension they 
reiterate musical figures based on Latin metri¬ 
cal groups — ” fugite ", *' plaudite ", “ tem- 
pestas magna ", " perdat dies ". Persistent 
rhythmic units of this kind, simple harmonic 
progressions and clear homophonic part¬ 
writing combine to secure brilliant and telling 
effects. By contrast the use of a more |>oly. 
phonic technique stands out in greater relief 
for the reflective mood of the Uautiful con¬ 
cluding choruses of*Jonah ' and *Jcpluhah \ 
The voices are usually accompanied only by 
continuo; occasionally independent parts for 
strings are introduced, but these are not 
treated with much assurance and are given 
little of significance to add. Carissimi's 
natural expressive agent is the human voice, 
whose capacities he displays with complete 
mastery. It is on the voice that the task of 
communication rests in his music, and in the 
longer works, like the oratorios, his knowledge 
of tlie range of timbre and inflection possessed 
by voices alone and in combination is a sure 
guarantee against monotony of tone-colour. 
Ihe titles of his oratorios, which include 
Diluvium universale ’, * Fclicitas bcatorum \ 
Judicium extremum’, ’ Historia Divitis 
’ Lamentatio dainnatorum' and some six 
others in addition to those mentioned above, 
bear testimony to the variety of subjects 
treated by Carissimi in an almost exclusively 
vocal medium. His masterpiece, * Jcphthah ', 
is a fine example of his resourcefulness in this 
respect. Apart from the main (six-part) turbo 
choruses, the sorrowful chant of the defeated 
Ammonites (three-part) and the succeeding 
paean of the Israelites (two-part) arc par¬ 
ticularly effective elements in the tonal 
scheme, while a very moving feature of the 
touching lament of Jcphthah's daughter is the 
•nanner in which the concluding phrase of 
each section of her solo is echoed by a two-part 
chorus of her attendants. But this diversity of 
scoring, applied to the sequence of short sub¬ 
divisions (some only a few bars long) of which 
the oratorio consists, might produce a piece¬ 


meal result if it were not for Carissimi's re¬ 
markable constructional power, which makes 
' Jephthah ' one of the most coherently satis¬ 
fying works of its type in the 17th century. 
Notwithstanding Carissimi's fine vocal tech¬ 
nique, the music of this epoch had more urgent 
need of his structural gifts, through which he 
exerted the most important and lasting in¬ 
fluence on his contemporaries, and on which, 
in the final analysis, the fullest achievement 
of his art depends. 

Carissimi also wrote a number of settings 
of the Mass, but these are not in general very 
characteristic and apt to be rather stolid and 
reactionary in style. By contrast an attractive 
and unexpected aspect of his musical person¬ 
ality was a delightful sense of humour, shown 
to advantage in cantatas like * II ciarlatano ’, 

‘ I filosofi (Democritus and Heraclitus), 

* Testamentum asini ’ (a self-parody) and the 

• Requiem jocosum ’ (in which a wife com¬ 
plains of her husband in a two-part canon 
over a plainsong intonation in the tenor). 

I here exists a German translation of a 
treatise by Carissimi entitled ‘ Ars cantandi ' • 
with many other of his works, the original 
version of this appears to have been lost. He 
w as a famous teacher, and an appreciable part 
of his widespread influence on the music of 
his time was transmitted through his pupils, 
among whom were numbered Alessandro 
Scarlatti, Johann Kaspar Kerll and Marc- 
Antoine Char|»cntier. A . Ct L< 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, THE 
ROYAL.| This company was founded in 
1B73 by Carl Rosa, for the production of opera 
in English, with the immediate intention of 
improving the standard of both repertory and 
|)erforniance. It began with a season at Man¬ 
chester on 1 Sept. 1873. Rosa' s previous ex¬ 
perience of operatic management in America, 
in Which he svas associated with his first 
wire huphrosyne I*arepa-Rosa, had shown him 
the possibilities. Her death in 1874 ncccssi- 
tated the postponement of the company’s 
London debut at Drury Lane, as had been 
p anned. The Princess’s Theatre was taken in 
i« 75 > and the first season opened on 11 Sept. 

\ arious other theatres were taken in subsc- 

comply wiTQurcnViaor'i'u''^. 0 ' 
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qucnt years, and the quick response of the 
public led to a great stimulus being given to 
the English operatic art, both of performance 
and of composition. 

From 1883 to 1887 Rosa was associated with 
Augustus Harris, and the London seasons took 
place at Drury Lane Theatre. Rosa died in 
1889, and Harris remained as managing 
director till the close of the following year. It 
was an unlucky thing for opera in English that 
Rosa’s death should have synchronized with 
the re-establishment of foreign opera at Covent 
Garden under Harris's management, for the 
company had not really had time to make its 
position secure by the acquisition of a com¬ 
plete independence in the character of the 
performances. Comparison with the estab¬ 
lished traditions of foreign opera performance 
necessarily meant a loss of prestige. Also 
Harris, concerned with, to him, a more im¬ 
portant thing, lost interest, and the direction of 
the company suffered in vigour by his retire¬ 
ment. 

The London seasons became less regular, 
although the company’s activities continued 
in the provinces, where indeed the main work 
has always been done. T. H. Friend and 
H. Bruce were the directors till 1898, when 
the company passed into other hands and was 
managed for a short time by Osmond Carr. 
From Aug. 1899 till May 1900 it was run as a 
commonwealth by some of the leading singers, 
with Arthur VVinckworth as manager. A 
syndicate was then formed, with Messrs. Alfred 
and Walter van Noorden at the head; the 
latter was one of the company’s conductors, 
and on his death Mrs. Rosa (d. 1927), Rosa’s 
second wife, became co-director. 

From 1923 the company was under the 
direction of H. B. Phillips, who died in 1950. 
Mrs. Phillips carried on the tradition for a 
short time, but was unable to continue without 
a public subsidy. This, however, was granted 
by the Arts Council of Great Britain in 1953. 
when a tour of fourteen weeks was arranged 
under the administration of the newly formed 
Carl Rosa Trust. 

The company generally worked with a large 
repertory which included the popular operas of 
the day, but this gradually shrunk, from sheer 
box-office necessity, until little but a few of the 
most popular repertory works remained, ex¬ 
cluding those demanding large casts or spec¬ 
tacular production. In earlier years, however, 
many works were produced which were either 
heard for the first time in English or were 
actual novelties. The following may be 
mentioned: 

•Aida* (1880). 

' Andr* Chenier * (1903). 

‘ Altaque du moulin ' (1915). 

' Bohime ' (1897)- 

' Carmen* (1879). 

' Cricket on the Hearth ’ (Goldmark) (1900). 

' Fault ’ (Berlioz, stage version) (1893). 


‘ Flying Dutchman ’ (1876). 

* Forza del destino ’ (1910). 

* Hamel and Grelel ’ (1894). 

' Jewell of the Madonna ’ (1912). 

‘ Lohengrin ’ (1880). 

* Manon' (1885). 

' Mastersingers' (1896). 

■ Mefutofcle * (Boito) (1912). 

* Mignon' (1880). 

‘ Otello * (1895). 

‘ Queen of Sheba ' (Goldmark) (1910). 

* Ricozi ‘ (1879b 
'Siegfried ' (1901). 

A number of operas by British composers 
were produced for the first time by the com¬ 
pany, including: 


' Canterbury Pilgrims ' (Stanford). 

* Colomba ’ (Mackenzie). 

* Dante and Beatrice ’ (Phillpolt). 

‘ David Garrick ' (Somerville). 

‘ Diarmid 1 (McCunn). 

' Esmeralda ’ (Goring Thomas). 

' Jeanie Deans * (McCunn). 

' Nadcshda ' (Goring Thomas). 

' Nordisa ’ (Corder). 

* Quentin Durward * (Maclean). 

* Thorgrim * (Cowcn). 

' Troubadour' (Mackenzie). 

n. c. c., adds. 

Stt alto Parepa-Rosa. Rosa (Carl). 

CARLETON, Nicholas. See Carlton. 

CARLI, Girolamo (b . Reggio, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century composer. He pub¬ 
lished a collection of 5-part motets entitled 
* Motetti del labirinto ’ (Venice, 1554). 

M. C. C. 

Carlin! (painter). Stt Bach (J. C.. 38. portrait of). 

CARLO DEL VIOLINO. See Caproli. 

CARLSON, Bengt (Ivar) (A. Ekcnas 
(Tammisaari), 26 Apr. 1890; d. Helsingfors, 
21 Sept. 1953). 

Finnish conductor and composer. Having 
studied at the Conservatory of Helsingfors in 
1900-13, he became a pupil of d’Indy at the 
Schola Cantorum in Paris (1913-14). He 
was conductor of several well-known choirs 
in Helsingfors : Akademiska Singforeningcn 
(1920-46), Svenska Oratorieforcningen (from 
1921), Sallskapet M. M. (1923-5°) an<1 Fin ' 
lands Svenska Sing- och Musikforbund. In 
1916 he became teacher of composition, theory 
and musical history at the Sibelius Academy of 
Helsingfors, and in 1948 he received the Pro¬ 
fessor’s title. His compositions include can¬ 
tatas, partsongs, chamber music, pieces for 
pianoforte and for violin, etc. a. R. 

CARLTON (Carleton), Nicholas (b . ?; 

d. ?). 

English 16th-century composer. He is 
known by arrangements of some of his vocal 
compositions for organ or virginal and a 
duet for 4 hands for organ or virginal (B.M. 
MSS Cat. for Instrumental Music). The 
latter is one of the earliest specimens of 
a duet for keyboard instruments. 

e. v. d. s. 


Stt oho Duel (earliest keyboard duels). 

CARLTON, Richard (b . ?, c. 1558 I *. ?, 
c. 1638). 

English composer. Nothing is known of his 
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parentage, and there is no evidence to support 
the conjecture that he was a son of Nicholas 
Carlton. He took his degree as B.A. at Clare 
College, Cambridge, in 1577. After his 
ordination he became vicar of St. Stephen's 
Church, Norwich, and was minor canon and 
master of the choristers at Norwich Cathedral. 
In Oct. 1612 he was presented by Thomas 
Thursby to the incumbency of Bawscy cum 
Glosthorp in Norfolk. It is stated that he died 
in 1638. Carlton was a contributor to ‘ The 
Triumph© of Oriana and he published 
(i6oi) one set of madrigals, all of which were 
written for five voices. His madrigals 1 as a 
whole arc characterized by a peculiar sense of 
tonality, and his use of certain chords, and his 
treatment of the major and minor thirds, in 
close juxtaposition and simultaneously, differ¬ 
entiates his work as regards style and manner 
from that of all the other English madrigalists. 
Similar clashes were introduced, as is well 
known, by Byrd and Kirbyc among others, 
but their treatment of these “jam and dis¬ 
sonances as Byrd designated them, was 
different in character from those of Carlton, 
who may either have been indulging in 
experiment or have come under some special 
influence in the course of his training in church 
music. k , 

The following are Carlton's madrigals *: 

MADRIGALS FOR FIVE VOICES (ifc.i) 

1. The love of dunce, 
a. Content thyself *.0, ( |, y outr. 

'J. I lie self same things. 

/ 4. When Flora fair < Pt. i). 

I S. All erejturri then (Pt. ii). 

I 0. from ttately lower (Pt. i). 

I 7 - With her inert hxkt (Pt. 11. 
o. Like at the gentle hart. 

I 9 - Nought un.ler heaven Pt. , . 

no. So whilom learned Pt. ii). 

in. Sound, saddest notes (Pt. t>. 

II a. I«t every sharp (Pt. ii). 

13. If women tan be courteous. 

14. Nought is on earth. 

IV Ye gentle ladies. 

tb. The witless boy. 

'a }.\, ho lo 

IB. Who vows devotion. 

19 - The heathen gods for lose. 

•ro. <) vain desire. 

21. Even as the llowrrs do wither. 


IN' WORLEY'S 'THE TRIUMPIIHS 
OF ORIANA* (.Go.- 3 ) 

' Calm w a , the air \ for 5 voices. 

CARMEN. Opera in 4 acts by Bu 
Libretto , by Hcnn N,c 'lhac and Ludo 

italevy, based on Prosper Mrrim^c's sto 
roduccd Paris, Op^ra-Comiquc, 3 M 
075 . 1st perf. abroad, Vienna, Court Op 

&d by i J J H ° PP) * *3 ° cl - ,8 75 «« 

England, London, Her Majesty’s Theatre 

YorlT?-’ r, Junc ,8 “ 8 ' ,sl in US A., N 

vmt I, 1 ahan )' 2 3 >878. The origii 

'o-s.on, always used in Paris, has spol 

Vd.xTv^ hed " Scho, 
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dialogue; that with recitatives, which arc by 
Ernest Guiraud, was first used in Vienna. 
CARMEN, Johannes (b. ?; J. ?). 

French 14th-15th-century composer. He 
is named by Martin Lcfranc in his poem * Le 
Champion dcs dames which was written 
about 1440, as one of the three musicians who 
were the delight of all Parisians before Bin- 
chois and Dufay were heard of.* 

Three motets of his arc preserved at < ).\ford, 
Bod I- Can. misc. 213, and Bologna, Liceo 
inusicalc 37. One of them, 4 Pontifici ’, was 
published by Stainer, another, * Vcnite 
adoremus — Salve Sancta ’ by van den 
Borrcn. pans of the third, 4 Salve pater — 
Felix ct beata * by Danncmann. The latter 
arc isorhythmic double motels. In* Poniilici ’, 
a inoiet in four parts in praise of Si. Nicholas 
Myra, Italian fcaiures have broken into the 
french tradition: allhough seemingly iso- 
rhvthline in structure, the motet is not based 
on a tenor of Gregorian origin. The upper 
parts arc set as a canon. k. i>. (ii). 


A. 




(Njvhiiom Abltry, 1931). 

Daxsiwasx.L., *I>.c >|>.itg»ti, ( |,r Muiikl.a.lition in 
I (jnkcrirh ..ml llurcuml vor dan Auflreleu 
DuUys (Strasbourg. 1936). 

' Dufay and his CoiileniporaiK* ' (London, 

Carmen Sylva (Ourrn Elisabeth of Rumania). 

I . ,,J V. " c <v ‘ lr H.dUtrom C Ni .sv.1 

’“••L ° ,r * M ( 4 IhW.in *. Ills. 1. Sommer (songs . 

Carm.na Burma • (nth-ccn.. 4 ..tl,olo B y). Su 
Liiurwal Musk* Drama. |i. 3/9. Otff ..crn. canlatah 
I .svsmmi Mu>> . I ur. In c Invcttiva *. . Iiorus \ 

CARMINIA. See Madkioai. (Italy). 
CARNABY, William ( 4 . Ix.ndon, 1772; 
d. Ixindon, 13 Nov. 183.) . 

English organist and composer. He was a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal in London 
under Nares and Ayrton, became organist at 
Eye and subsequently at Huntingdon. In 
1805 be graduated at Cambridge as Mus.B., 
and in i8t»H proceeded to Mus.D. On the 
opening of Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, 
London, in 1823. lie was appointed its organist. 
His compositions were numerous. 


CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM 
TRUST. Music has shared greatly in the 
activities of this Trust since its establishment 
at Dunfermline in iqi3. The Trustees* first 
scheme was the completion of one begun by 
Andrew Carnegie for the gift of organs to 
more than 3,800 churches and <ha|>cls in the 
\ nitcd Kingdom. Then, in 1916, they turned 
their attention to the production of hitherto 
unknown Tudor music, which resulted in the 
publication of the octavo edition of 50 separate 
pieces suitable for church performances and 
of the quarto edition of ten volumes of Tudor 
music for scholars and students. The former 
was completed in 1926, the latter in 1929. 
Another publication scheme, also announced 

* <-!■ Taiissii It. 
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in 1916, was concerned with works by con¬ 
temporary British composers, and up to the 
time when the collection was closed in 1928, 
56 new works had been published; they in¬ 
cluded Bantock’s 4 Hebridean Symphony 
Boughton’s opera 4 The Immortal Hour ’, 
Vaughan Williams's 4 London Symphony' 
and Holst's 4 Hymn of Jesus ’. 

Among the existing national organizations 
which have at one time or another received 
assistance from the Trust are the British 
Federation of Music Festivals, the English 
Folk Dance and Song Society, the Rural 
Music Schools Council, the National Operatic 
and Dramatic Association and the National 
Federation of Music Societies; early bene¬ 
ficiaries were the Village and Country Town 
Concerts Fund and the Arts League of Service. 

Since 1935 the Trustees have been con¬ 
cerned, broadly speaking, with the promotion 
of amateur choral and orchestral music; the 
outstanding exception was the emergency 
assistance which was given between the years 
1941 and 1943 to the Sadler’s Wells Founda¬ 
tion for its opera company and to the national 
orchestras, the Halle, the Liverpool Phil¬ 
harmonic, the London Philharmonic, the 
London Symphony, the Northern Philhar¬ 
monic, the Wessex Philharmonic and the 
Scottish Orchestra. The scheme of assistance 
for amateur choral and orchestral societies, 
which began in 1935, closed finally in 1951, 
as also did the Trustees’ county music policy 
for the encouragement, chiefly by the pro¬ 
vision of a county advisory service, of new 
amateur music groups, which should eventu¬ 
ally cither develop into established societies 
affiliated to the National Federation of Music 
Societies or become festivals within the 
British Federation of Music Festivals. Up to 
the end of 1950 the Trustees made grants in 
aid of the salaries of 36 county music organ¬ 
izers, but no further assistance was offered for 
new appointments made after 31 Dec. 1950. 

n. c. G., rev. 

CARNER, Mosco (b . Vienna, 15 Nov. 
1904). 

British conductor and musicologist of 
Austrian birth. I Ic was educated at the Vienna 
Conservatory, where he studied the theory 
and composition of music, conducting, piano¬ 
forte and cello. He then studied musicology 
at Vienna University under Guido Adler and 
took his doctor’s degree in 1928. From 1929 
to 1930 he was opera conductor at Troppau 
and in 1930 he became conductor of the 
Danzig State Theatre for three years. He 
settled in London in 1933, where he was music 
correspondent of the 4 Neue Frcie Pressc 
Vienna, and the * Prager Tagblatt ’ until 
1938. He was music correspondent of the 
4 Schweizerischc Musikzeitung ’ up to 1940. 
From 1944 to 1948 he was a member of the 


B.B.C. Music Advisory Panel and he is on the 
Executive of the Committee for the Promotion 
of New Music. He is a member of the L.P.O. 
Score-Reading Panel and, since 1950, of the 
London Contemporary Music Centre. He 
has conducted the B.B.C., London Phil¬ 
harmonic, London Symphony and Phil- 
harmonia Orchestras both in London and the 
provinces, and he was guest conductor of 
Radio Eireann in 1948. 

Carner has been music critic of 4 Time and 
Tide’ since 1949 and has written numerous 
articles for musical publications. His short 
biography of DvofAk appeared in 1940 and 
' A Study of Twentieth-Century Harmony' 
in 1942. 4 Of Men and Music \ which was 
published in 1944, is a collection of essays 
originally written for various journals, chiefly 
on aspects of the work of Puccini, Bruckner 
and Mahler. He has also written 4 The 
Waltz ', published in 4 The World of Music ’ 
series in 1948, and essays on DvofAk’s church 
music and the orchestral music of Schubert 
and Schumann in the 4 Music of the Masters ’ 
symposia. 

Gamer’s wife, Helen Pyke (</. 13 July 1954), 
was a pianist who specialized in public and 
broadcast performances of pianoforte ducts 
with Paul Hamburger. Malcolm Arntjld’s 
Concerto for pianoforte duct and orchestra 
was written for them. In 1954 Maurice Cole 
took Hamburger's place. m. k. w. 

CARNEYRO, Claudio (b . Oporto, 27 Jan. 

1895)- 

Portuguese composer. He is a son of the 
well-known painter Antonio Carncyro. He 
began at first to learn the violin, but was soon 
attracted by musical composition. Lucicn 
Lambert, who was then at the Oporto Con¬ 
servator)’, taught him the first rudiments of 
composition, and later in Paris he received his 
complementary lessons under Widor. He was 
well received by Piernd, who conducted his 
* Prcludio, coral e fuga ' (1923 and 1925) at 
two concerts of the Orchcstrc Colonnc. In 
1922 he competed for a professorship at the 
Oporto Conservatory, a post he occupied 
again on his return from Paris in 1928, with 
another interruption by a tour in the U.S.A. 
In 1930, after Lambert's death, he took the 
vacant place at the Oporto Conservatory. In 
•935 he again went to Paris, with a scholarship 
of the Instituto para a Alta Cultura, and there 
worked with Paul Dukas. His serious and 
rather 44 grey ” style shows classical tenden¬ 
cies, tempered at times by folklore elements. 
The best of his output is as follows : 

BALLET 

‘ Nau Catrincta.' 

CHORAL WORKS 

• Mcu Deus ' for chorus & orch. 

3 Poems by Fernando Pessoa for unaccomp. chorus. 

4 ' Romances populates ' for unaccomp. chorus. 

’ Orajdes populates ' for unaccomp. chorus. 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Prcjffla, romarias e procissdes.' 

* Canlartjo e dan^ar*.’ 

' Palma a Chopin.’ 

* Portugal ezas.' 

* Raiana.' 


WORKS FOR STRING AND CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

’ Gradual.' 

* Memento.' 

' Barco* dc Papel.' 

' Pavana.' 

' Preludio, coral e fuga.' 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTR V 
‘ Catavento.' 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

' Trh poemas.' 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

2 Siring Quartets. 

Trio for vn.. cello 4 pf. 

Partita for stg. trio. 

Quartet for vn.. viola, cello 4 pf. 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata. 

1 Bnima.' 

' A roda do* degredados.' 

' Itnproviio.' 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 
' Avena ruda.' 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
'. Tre* poern.it em pro*a.' 

Cam hAes de bronze e larnlhAei de prala.' 

Pabulaa.' 

' I'aciencia* de Ana Maria.' 

Pavana.' 

' Bailadeirat.' 

Ilarpa-enlea.’ 

* Raiana.' 

Various small piece*. 


. „ „ SONGS 

V fl'i'u canlaret.’ 

Do rneu quadrante.' 

Redondilhat.* 

Numerous folksong arrangement*. 

CARNICER, Ramin ( 4 . Tirr’cga ‘n, 
Lerida, 24 Oci. 1789; ,/. Madrid, 17 Mat 
,8 55 )- 

Spanish comp«*ser. Having begun life as ; 
treble in the cailicdral choir ai Urgel, follows 
i>y seven years’ training in the traditions c 
ecclesiastical counterpoint, be found his firs 
riicnmicr with Italian opera at Barcelona it 
, h a disappointment. He is said to hav. 
learnt to appreciate opera, however, from th. 
works ol Mozart, although at that date th. 
only one of Mozart’s operas which had beci 

l ; arc, ' l ? n : 1 «* ■ c«i 

} 7 W- French invasion of 1808 para 
ysed musical life in Spain. Camicer lied t. 

car. an x C t l5 u” and worked “ organist am 
teacher at Mahon in Minorca. There he mad. 
Inends with a certain I)r. Charles F.rncst Cook 
^ a German engaged upon at 
explora ton of the Pithyusac Islands. Cool 
was said to have had lessons from Mozart him 
self (he ,, not mentioned in Abcrt’s edition o 


Jahn, 1921); at any rate he made Camicer 
acquainted with many of Mozart’s works 
which were not to be found at Barcelona. 

At the end of the war Camicer returned to 
the mainland and was commissioned by the 
Duke of Bailen, a wealthy amateur, to engage 
Italian singers for the opera at Barcelona. His 
earliest dramatic compositions were additional 
arias and sinfonias for inclusion in the operas of 
other composers. His overture to Rossini's 
‘ Barbicre ’ brought him into public notice. 1 
His first two operas were * Adcle di Lusi- 
gnano’ (15 May 1819) and ‘Elena c Co- 
stantino ’ (1821 ; Madrid, 1827). In 1820 he 
was appointed director of the opera at Bar¬ 
celona. His* Don Giovanni tenorio, ossia II 
convitato di pictra ’, an of>era temi-seria (20 
June 1822) is interesting from the fart that 
Mo/art's * Don Giovanni ’ was at that time 
still unknown (or at least unsung) in Spain ; in 
Madrid it was first performed in 1834 and at 
Barcelona not until 1849. The story, of 
course, was well known in Spain, having been 
given its earliest dramatic form by a Spanish 
dramatist of the 17th century. An anonymous 
’ Convitato di pictra ’ (? Trillo’s or Fabric's) 
had been given at Barcelona on 4 Oct. 1787, 
less than four weeks before the first perform¬ 
ance of Mozart's 4 Don Giovanni ’ in Prague ; 
while the same work had been produced in 
Madrid in 179G. 

In J 8*7 Camicer was brought to Madrid by 
the king's command to direct the ()pera there, 
m spite of a four-years’ engagement by which 
he was bound at Barcelona. He was faced 
with the prestige of the Italian school and the 
reputation of Mercadante, who had pre- 
cedcd him. His later operas include ’ Elena e 
Malvina ’ (1829), ‘ Colombo ’ (12 Jan. 1831), 
considered to be Ills best work, 4 Kufcmia di 
Messina' (1832), ' Ismalia, ossia Morte ed 
amorc ' (12 Mar. 1838); be also composed a 
' Missa solemn!* ’ (4 voices and orchestra, 
1828), 2 Requiems (4 v. and orch., 1829 and 
'842), \ igilia (1833) and several symphonies, 
from 1830 to 1854 he taught harmony and 
composition at the Conservatory, and Harhicri 
was among his pupils. 

The tragedy of Camicer was that circum¬ 
stances compelled him to set Italian words to 
music, instead of Spanish, or his real mother 
tongue, which was Catalan. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, he persuaded singers to introduce his own 
Spanish songs into the middle of Italian operas; 
they arc described as being compositions in a 
vividly popular style, the last vestiges of the 
(OnaJillas of the 18th century. » n . T . 

Sr* also National Anthem* (Chile). 

CARNYX. According to certain classical 
authorities Celtic peoples in ancient times 
called their long war trumpet by this name. 


" C irt bv -V^ana in ‘he ‘ Diction.,airr 
du Conservatoire : t,pa^ne '. p. *310. 
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Thus Eustathius, and also a Scholium ', in 
their commentaries on the ‘ Iliad ’ describe 
six kinds of salpinx of which “ the third, the 
Galatic, is cast and not very big, with the 
bell shaped as an animal’s head, and with 
a leaden mouthpiece into which the player 
blows; high in sound, and called by the 
Celts, carnyx ” (Kapvvf). Diodorus ascribes 
the description to Posidonius ( c . too b.c.). 
The instrument is depicted on Trajan’s Column 
(a.d. 113) and on many Gaulish and British 
coins. It resembles the lituus except in the 
open-jawed dolphin, horse or wolf design of 
the bell. The only actual specimen in any¬ 
thing approaching a complete state of preser¬ 
vation was found in Lincolnshire in 1768. 
It joined other antique objects in the collection 
of Sir Joseph Banks and was described by 
G. Pearson 2 as being of hammered bronze, 
about 30 ins. long. Since then it seems to 
have vanished. 

The general design is much older; among 
the surviving bronze-age Irish instruments at 
Dublin arc trumpets with cylindrical shaft 
(about an inch in bore) and upturned bell. 
The prototype was evidently a wooden or 
cane tube with an ox horn attached for a 
bell, but all that can be said of the connection, 
if any, between the bronze forms is that the 
pattern probably passed from the north to the 
south, with the carnyx parent to the Etruscan 
lituus. A. B. 

BlBL. — Itar.Mr i, W., in M. Ebert. ' Real-Lexicon der 
Vorgeschichte * (Berlin. 1927), ««• " Musik 
Sachs, Curt, ' Liliencron Festschrift ’ (Lei pi if, 1910). 

CAROL. It is difficult to deal with the 
carol as a single subject for the simple reason 
that the word has been defined in a confusing 
number of different ways, corresponding to the 
changes undergone by this species of song in 
the course of centuries. The important fact to 
remember in the first place is that a carol is not 
necessarily a secular Yulctidc or half-sacred 
Christmas song, and that the English carol 
docs not correspond, except in the most 
limited sense, to the French noil. The use of 
the cry “ Nowell ” in English carols of various 
sorts is confusing, for although it must origin¬ 
ally have been connected with the French 
word for Christmas, it became simply a general 
exclamation of joy not confined to that festi¬ 
vity. Professor R. L. Greene, in his funda¬ 
mental treatise on the English 15th-century 
carol (see Bibl.), calls the carol words of that 
period “ poems intended or at least suitable 
for singing, made up of uniform stanzas and 
provided with a burden which begins the 
piece and is to be repeated after each stanza”. 
This definition was accepted and used at the 
end of the middle ages. 


1 ‘ Scholia Grace* in Homeri lliadem * (Oxford, 
.808), VI. 753- 

* Roy. Soc., Philo*. Trans. 86 (1796). xi. with a 
drawing of the carnyx. 


The early carol is a fixed form, determined 
presumably by its musical function in pro¬ 
cessions ; the noil had no fixed form (i.e. no 
recurrent burden or even, necessarily, any 
refrains). The heyday of the carol in this 
strict sense was the 15th century, whereas the 
noil did not begin to become popular until late 
in that century and had its prime in the i6th 
century, during the first half of which only a 
small number of carols of the earlier type were 
still produced, and these, only some twenty of 
which are preserved, are not as important in 
any respect as those of the 15th century. The 
earlier noils, so called, e.g. of the 12th century, 
are always other types of song, such as guile 
songs, etc. 

The refrain, or burden, which begins each 
carol and recurs between the stanzas, as well 
as the verse pattern A.A.A.B, show this song- 
form to be related to the medieval carole and 
similar round-dances. The French virelai and 
the Italian ballala closely resemble the carol in 
form, and the Italian lauda is similar to it not 
only in form but also in spirit. The carol is the 
English representative of this family. 

The isth-CeNTURY English Carol.— 
That the carol was of importance in 15th- 
century England is attested by the fact that 
nearly 500 lyrics in this form survive and that 
the extant musical settings, found in about a 
dozen manuscripts 2 , number more than 130. 
In its polyphonic form in particular the carol 
was at that period an important vehicle of 
musical thought. The words arc usually in the 
vernacular and sometimes macaronic, but the 
chief manuscripts include a fair number of 
purely Latin songs, often called eantilenae, 
which arc, however, indistinguishable in form 
and character from the songs in English. All 
15th-century carols, in fact, from the very 
simple early to the complex late ones, show the 
same process of musical thinking. 

About the melodies of the carols the first 
question that may be asked is — where do 
they come from? The myth that the tenors of 
the polyphonic carols are folk tunes has recently 
been thoroughly demolished. It has been 
suggested that, on the contrary, the melodies 
had an independent existence only after their 
composition for the polyphonic carols with 
which they survive. There is perhaps a third 
alternative. The presence in the earliest 
carols of unison passages reminds us that in the 

* Principal sources are: Cambridge. Trinity Coll., 
0.3.58 (unreliable edition by J. A. Fullcr-Maitland, 
'English Carols of the XVth Century ’ (1891 J) I 
Oxford. Bodleian Lib., Selden b. 26 (facsimiles and 
transcriptions in Stainer. * Early Bodleian Music'. 
Vols. I & II I1901I); B.M., Egerton MS 33«7 
(discussed in M.Q., XXXII, 1946. and by M. _F. 
Bukofxcr,' Studies in Mediaeval and Renaissance Music 
1 « 950 ]) ; B.M.. Add. MSS 5665. 5465. 319*2 (no modern 
editions). Modem edition of all carols in the above 
sources, except those in Add. MSS 5465 and 3 < 9 **> 
by John Stevens. ' Medieval Carols ’ (' Musica Britan- 
nica \ Vol. IV (195*1)- 
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first decades of the century the carol tradition 
was still comparatively homogeneous; there 
was still a link between the polyphonic carol 
and the “popular” singing-tradition. It is 
possible that tunes were composed “ according 
to the rules of art ” for monophonic perform¬ 
ance in far from “ folky ” circumstances and 
later used also for polyphonic settings. The 
tenors of ‘ Nowell: out of your sleep ’ or the 
refrain-song ‘ Omnes una gaudeamus or the 
upper part of the favourite, ‘ Eccc quod 
natura ’, to choose only a few obvious ex¬ 
amples, could have come into being in this way. 
There is, unfortunately, no conclusive evidence. 

Nothing could be more straightforward than 
the form of the earliest polyphonic carols, 
preserved in the Trinity collection. Their 
alternating burden and verse clearly rcllect 
without change the division of the medieval 
(arolf, the dancc-with-song, into chorus and 
leader. But the next stage of development is 
already apparent in the seventh carol of this 
collection, the well-known Agincourt Song, 
the earliest surviving carol to have two distinct 
burdens, one for soloists, one for the chorus. 
Eleven out of twenty-eight carols in the Scldcn 
Manuscript have double burdens including 
six out of the last nine — one of many hints, 
by the way, that the manuscript contains com¬ 
positions written over a period of years. The 
Windsor Manuscript has a slightly higher pro¬ 
portion, half and half; the Ritson Manuscript 
consists entirely of carols with two burdens. 
In this last manuscript the dramatic possi¬ 
bilities of dividing a long burden into alter¬ 
nating phrases for chorus and soloists are 
dearly seized. The burden of No. 80, for 
instance, has four sections: 

SoUhi ,: Nowell. Nowell. 

.v"“' \ , ho !* ,hc " '••*« ••'•Kelh to : Nowell.» 
r! S'? h '“’ Si,c CbrUietmau. 

: „ V ! fkom '; 1 Lofd ' Sirf ChriMMfnati! Wcl- 

Nowell° “* “ ‘ b °‘ h m ° re and k “ ! Com * , * ir - 

The traditional division of labour between 
leader and chorus was developed in the case of 
i ><• verse also; a feature of the polyphonic 
carol is the interpolation by the chorus of short 
inrce-part phrases into the two-part solo 
writing. Ihcse phrases almost invariably 
repeat or slightly vary the words and music of 
,, 50,0 P ,,ras « immediately preceding. They 
do not occur, at least not in their written-out 
form, in the Trinity collection. The Selden 
Manuscript has five instances, of which No. 

in, c C co,n P ,cx : verse is divided 

m«o four sections, the first three of which 
arc repeated by the chorus : V.C.V.C.V.C.V. 
-xam p ] cs do occur of the last phrase, the coda 

* bcmg rc P ca,cd *>y the chorus (e.g. 

’ l b) ’ T m ° rc usua,, y *e last phrase but 
dm or earlier phrases are repeated. 

rcpnW* nun,bc " rcfer IO •** * Hiiunnica • 


One of the more perplexing problems which 
faces the student and singer of the early carols 
is to decide in what order the sections should 
be sung in the case of carols with two burdens. 
A single and final answer to this question has 
never perhaps been possible. The assumption 
that complicated carols were always performed 
in the same way in all places and on every 
occasion will not hold, even on the most 
general grounds. We shall sec that the manu¬ 
scripts compel us to believe what we ought 
to expect — that there was more than one 
" right ” way of performing the carols. 

Two questions must be asked: (i) did the 
carol start with both or only one burden ; (ii) 
were both burdens repeated between the 
vcrscs \ l o ,akp onc example, * David ex 
progcnic ’, the Windsor Manuscript sets out 
the sections in the order 1 $ V BII V, while the 
Selden Manuscript gives the order B BII VCV. 
The necessity for putting the chorus section (C) 
into the verse is obvious. The question of 
what to do with burden II could be resolved 
bv pl.u iiig it alter the burden as m the Selden 
Manuscript. It has in fact been suggested that 
the Selden Manuscript shows the “ right ” 
order for this carol, perverted in the Windsor 
Manuscript by the need for economizing space. 
But this solution cannot easily be accepted 
because in the Windsor Manuscript the scribe 
has placed note-guides after the burden leading 
to the verse, thereby confirming the order of 
the manuscript. Nor is this carol a unique 
example. Nos. 36, .jq and 67 are exactly com¬ 
parable. (Our faith in the efficacy of the 
note-guides is increased, incidentally, by No. 
106, where they are used to contradict the 
manuscript order). We are forced to the con¬ 
clusion that B V BII was one of the accepted 
orders for the beginning of a polyphonic carol. 

A large number of carols are, on the other hand, 
arranged in the manuscript B BII V and have 
this order confirmed by note-guides. This is 
the order of the processional hymns (‘ Gloria, 
laus et honor \ for instance), which so closely 
resemble the carol in form; and this, it must 
be admitted, seems the most natural way to 
start what is in essence responsorial music: 
burden (soloists), burden II (chorus), followed 
by verse (soloists with choral re|>eats). 

The second question — were both burdens 
repeated between the verses ? — is not easy to 
answer. It has been remarked that either or 
both would satisfy the demands of carol form. 
Nevertheless a careful analysis of the formal 
inks between burdens and verse sheds some 
light on the matter. We must of course allow 
for die fact that what appears to us an exces¬ 
sive amount of repetition may have seemed to 
the 15th-century audience both normal and 
necessary. Nevertheless, it may be permissible 
to shorten those carols in which the same 
musical phrase will be related three times in 
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succession. This is what happens when, not 
uncommonly, burden and burden II are 
closely related, and when the coda of the verse 
also consists of a phrase taken from the burden. 
Formal analysis shows that burden and verse 
arc frequently linked or rhymed in this way, 
and in not a few instances the whole of the 
burden becomes the coda of the verse. In 
such cases the scheme B BII Vi BII V2 BII 
may have been adopted. 

If form distinguishes the carol in the late 
middle ages and provides a puzzling and fruit¬ 
ful subject for speculation, a certain style of 
rhythm and melody is what makes the 15th- 
century carol a natural whole, a unity, and 
distinguishes it from other music of the time. 
I)r. Manfred Bukofzer has well described the 
secret of carol style as the “ interaction between 
angular design and rhythmic vigour It is 
this that gives the carols their characteristic 
brisk gaiety, their freshness and their lilt. 

The carols with few exceptions arc written 
cither in major prolation or in perfect time, 
transcribed 3-4. Major prolation is the 
rule in the Trinity collection; perfect time 
is increasingly represented in the Selden and 
Windsor Manuscripts and finally replaces the 
other altogether in the Ritson Manuscript. 
(This last manuscript contains, also, the only 
15th-century carol to use duple time.) The 
significance of this important change, which 
also occurs in continental music of the same 
time, can be seen in a comparison of the terse 
and vigorous carols of the Trinity collection 
with the sedate and even turgid carols of the 
Ritson Manuscript. The solemnity of many 
later carols is in part due to the greater rhyth¬ 
mic complexities encouraged by perfect time. 
The choice of metre cannot, however, in the 
middle of the century have been thought a 
matter of decisive importance, because, for 
example, the Agincourt Carol is found in both. 
Furthermore, the characteristic cross-rhythms 
of carol music were as easily expressed in 
major prolation as they could be in perfect 
time. The cross-rhythms are of two kinds: 
the first usually, but not always, expressed by 
coloration and transcribed (in 3-4) as ^ ^ ^; 
the second not requiring coloured notation and 
transcribed (3-4) as J J* J j\ These rhythmic 
shifts of emphasis are also found in monophonic 
carols. Contrasting J ^ and ^ ^ rhythms arc 

another characteristic of carol music both 
early and late. 

The harmonic basis of the 15th-century 
carol is the gymel or cantos gemellus. In this 
style, still common even in the Ritson Manu¬ 
script, the two equal voices move and cross to 
weave a texture of unisons, thirds, sixths and 
tenths. But many carols, particularly early 
ones, use parallel sixths, separating at cadences 


to octave and unison, so consistcndy that it is 
only natural to assume that instructed musi¬ 
cians would sometimes have sung appropriate 
sections with an improvised middle part in 
“ English descant ” style. The alternating 
homophonic and “ descant ” sections of 
4 Alleluia: a newe work ’ suggest that the 
monophonic carol also may have been the 
subject to improvisation. The harmonic 
system of parallel thirds and sixths produced 
by the technique of “ sight ” was a familiar 
basis for three-part composition in the 15th 
century; and even in the Ritson Manuscript, 
where the harmonic and rhythmic freedom of 
the medius is most marked, passages of strict 
“ descant ” are not unknown. One is em¬ 
boldened to suggest the occasional addition of 
a middle voice in the earlier two-part carols, 
even when the manuscripts give no indication 
of it, because one of the essentials of carol style 
in the middle and late century is the frequent 
contrast of two- and three-part writing, for 
soloists and chorus. Furthermore, No. 95 with 
its direction “ Fa-burdon ” gives a clear indi¬ 
cation that parts were in fact improvised. 

A proper examination into the modes used, 
the often subtle relationships between prin- 
pal and intermediate cadences, the reason for 
the choice of a particular mode, the appro¬ 
priate application of musica ficla to each, and 
so on, cannot be attempted here. The most 
striking single fact is the popularity of the G 
(Ionian) mode, modus lascivus. Over half the 
carols of the Selden and Ritson Manuscripts 
close on C or, transposed, on F. In Selden the 
untransposed form, in Ritson the transposed 
form is the most frequent. In the whole 
‘ Musica Britannica ’ volume half the carols 
use one of these modes. The next most 
popular was the Dorian, but this was twice as 
much used in its untransposed form as in its 
transposed. The composers of the Trinity and 
Windsor Manuscripts had a particular liking 
for this mode and used it as much as the 
Ionian. The first carol of the Trinity collection 
is the only one to employ A as final. This 
mode is moderately popular in its transposed 
form only; one in every ten carols ends on 
D with a flat in the “ key signature ”. The 
Phrygian occurs frequently, particularly trans¬ 
posed, as an intermediate cadence, but never 
as a final cadence. The remaining tenth un¬ 
accounted for are Mixolydian, equally divided 
into those ending on G (not easily distinguish¬ 
able from Ionian) and those transposed to C. 

The words of the carols raise two separate 
problems : first, the way the composers treated 
the text in their music; second, the way the 
scribes presented it in the manuscripts. The 
first problem is dependent upon the second, 
which fortunately is not insoluble. Carol 
scribes do not adopt the tantalizing practice, 
common in some manuscripts, of noting down 
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only the first words of each poem. On the 
contrary, with one exception, each piece of 
music is amply provided with text. This is 
normally underlayed only to the tenor, the 
lowest part in score. 

The detail of fitting the words to the music 
was left to the singer, who was expected as part 
of his training to know how to do this. In the 
case of the Ritson Manuscript, for instance, he 
has a great deal to do; in the earlier manu¬ 
scripts not so much. This is not because the 
Ritson Manuscript is less tidily written than 
the others, but because the style of the music is 
more complicated. On the whole a general 
agreement of phrase with phrase is all that the 
scribes attempted, and even this cannot be 
relied upon. When the manuscript seems to 
guide the singers most precisely and neatly in 
some point of detail, it is often fallacious. We 
may imagine that, provided the page looked 
neat, the scribe’s duty was done. Closer 
examination or comparison with a similar 
passage exposes the sham; many carols with 
repeated sections arc self-contradictory. If 
this were the whole picture, it would at least 
have the merit of consistency ; but there are 
several places in the manuscripts where, from 
motives which seem quite inexplicable, tin- 
exact underlay is indicated by thin lines drawn 
from the words to the notes. 

In the earlier and simpler carols the singer’s 
task was quite straightforward: the words 
were set syllabically and forced, without much 
regard for natural stress into the metrical 
straitjacket of the music. Sometimes a short 
mclisma is reserved lor the end of a phrase or 
lor a conventional word like 44 Good-day ” or 
’’ Alleluia ”. Carols of the middle period, es¬ 
pecially the sort that would be written in per- 
fect time, show a slightly different treatment 
which may best be described as “ metrical ”. 
Ihr lint five or six syllables are generally 
«•] to so many notes, but after that the 
syllables, again regardless of 44 just accent ”, 
arc set each to a strong beat in the music; 
bus usually coincides with the beginning of a 
>ar m the transcription. In a long phrase the 
ater syllables may be spaced at intervals of two 
bars or more (e.g. 4 Cum Virtus ’, No. 53). 
This use of wor.ls to underline the rhythmic 
Rour or the music is exactly what one would 
expect ,n the carol. Each syllabic seems to 
administer, as it were, a little punch to the 
melodic hne. Only in the later carols of the 
K'tson Manuscript is this principle departed 
from I here, after the syllabic beginning 
which remained characteristic, the increasingly 
llond melodies carry the syllables along with 
comparatively little regard for the rhythmic 
» ot the music, which is partly for this reason 
U- ?| mphaUC ; Chan S c of s >’fi a blc is intro¬ 
duced to mark a new phrase in the melody or 
change in its direction. Late though these 
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carols arc, there is little more attempt in them 
than in the earlier to draw out the inner 
meaning of the words. Only occasionally, as 
in the penitential carol 4 To many a well ’, 
does the composer seem to be considering the 
text he is setting. Word-painting is virtually 
unknown in the 15th-century carol; 44 emo¬ 
tional commentary ” was never even con¬ 
sidered. 

Greene (op. (it.) says that 44 the activity of 
some professional class, literate if not learned, 
is to be seen behind the English carol of the 
late middle ages"; this class, he suggests, 
should l»c identified with the mendicant friars 
who wrote and sang them in their 44 long 
struggle with the survivals of paganism ”. 
This important comment on the nature and 
purpose of the medieval carol has gone a long 
way to counter popular and sentimental 
notions. It may well be asked whether the 
music of the polyphonic carol has any bearing 
on the question. It must lie emphasized (i) 
that the polyphonic carol is generally found in 
manuscripts which contain church music, and 
(ii) that it became increasingly isolated and 
cut oir, if the manuscripts give a true picture, 
from the main stream of the carol tradition. 
This means that any conclusions that may be 
reached about the carols with music cannot 
legitimately lx- applied to the carols as a whole. 
.Nevertheless the mere fact of this musical 
development may throw an interesting light on 
the nature of the carol in its earliest period. 

What, then, can be said about the poly- 
phonic carol ? Who wrote it and who sang it ? 
And on what occasions? 11 can l>c said at once 
that practically nothing is known about the 
coin|x>sers of these carols; they are very rarely 
named, and when they are, the names convey 
nothing. With the exception of one doubtful 
attribution to John Dunstable, the important 
English composers of the century arc not 
mentioned in the manuscripts. We should, 
however, be on our guard against supposing 
that the setting of carols was beneath the 
dignity of a fully fledged composer. There is 
little doubt what sort of singer the carols were 
written for — the professionals of important 
ecclesiastical establishments. The carols are 
emphatically not domestic music for amateurs. 

I his does not mean that amateurs cannot now 
sing them with success, but merely that they 
w-cre originally intended for the 44 gentlemen 
of the chapel ” to perform on ceremonial 
occasions. The voices employed were nearly 
all baritones, tenors and countertenors. The 
last voice was in particular demand and will 
still be found most effective in performance. 

1 he verse in particular seems to be designed 
to enable countertenor and tenor to display 
their versatility. The possibility that the 
pieces were transposed must always be reckoned 
with, but the fact that experienced male altos 
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to-day find the upper parts within their com¬ 
pass suggests that our modern pitch may be 
used without danger of falsifying the original 
texture. 

The provenance of the manuscripts is still 
to some extent an open question; nevertheless 
no good reason has yet been shown why the 
Selden and Windsor Manuscripts should not 
have belonged to St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, a location hinted at in both cases by 
special hymns or stanzas of hymns honouring 
St. George. Failing the discovery of a larger 
manuscript from which it may have derived, 
the Trinity collection can never be assigned a 
definite home ; it contains only the carols and, 
on the back, some offices in Latin. The 
Ritson Manuscript may be attributed fairly 
definitely to the west country, perhaps to the 
neighbourhood of Exeter. For present pur¬ 
poses it is enough to be able to say that nothing 
in the manuscripts themselves prevents their 
attribution to the largest royal, noble or 
ecclesiastical establishments in England. Each 
carol demands for its proper performance a 
choir of perhaps nine or ten adult male voices 
with especial strength in the middle register. 
Such a chapel as the fifth Earl of Northumber¬ 
land had in Yorkshire would exactly meet this 
requirement: the establishment varied, but a 
typical entry in the Household Book refers to 
wages for 2 basses, 2 tenors and 6 counter¬ 
tenors. The other music in the Scldcn, 
Windsor and Ritson Manuscripts emphasizes 
the need for a large body of trained singers, 
though not all adult; the rubrics of the Sarum 
Processional, from which so many of the texts 
arc taken, require that the pieces, even in their 
plainsong settings, shall be sung by such groups 
of singers as " Ires clcrici dc superiori gradu ” 
or *' tres pucri ” or " duo clcrici dc sccunda 
forma 

These other compositions have a common 
character in the three principal manuscripts: 
they arc largely processional music. It is this 
fact which provides the key to the third 
question — when and with what purpose were 
these polyphonic carols originally performed? 
Several factors combine to suggest that they 
too were written primarily for use in ecclesias¬ 
tical procession. Mrs. C. K. Miller (see Bibl.) 
has neatly outlined them: (i) the presence in 
three manuscripts of other pieces from the 
processional repertory; (ii) the marking of 
certain carols with such headings as “ in die 
nativitatis ”, “ dc sancto Thoma ”, “ dc inno- 
ccntibus ”, (iii) the necessity of regarding the 
carol as a conduclus, itself a processional form, 
in its general style, treatment of text, absence 
of canlus firmus, etc. We may add a fourth 
factor: the formal identity of the 15th-cen¬ 
tury carol and the processional hymn-with- 
repeUnda. 

The combination of these different observa¬ 


tions lends great weight to a description of the 
polyphonic carols as “popular litanies for use 
in the ecclesiastical procession ”. The argu¬ 
ment acquired its original impetus from recent 
literary research. It has been maintained, 
largely on etymological grounds, that the 
religious and didactic carol of the 14th and 
15th centuries was adopted by the Church 
from popular usage as “ an ornament of the 
processional rites of the Catholic Church”. 1 
If this is true, the original development of the 
polyphonic carol in the early 15th century as 
processional music is explained; it also means 
that the divergence previously noticed of the 
“ musical ” from the “ literary ” carol may be 
more apparent than real — may not now both 
forms be regarded as accurately reflecting 
“ «he aspirations of the congregation for whose 
benefit they were created "? 

Here, however, an important distinction 
between the carols of the early and those of the 
late 15th century must be introduced. It is not 
difficult to regard the carols of the Trinity 
collection as reflecting “popular” aspiration; 
they speak a musical language which could be 
understood by everyone. But it is difficult to 
see the vastly more complicated carols in the 
Ritson Manuscript in this light. The natural 
conclusion is that a divergence did in fact take 
place; that the Trinity and to a much lesser 
extent the Seldcn and Windsor sources contain 
the only musical carols which can truly be 
described in Dr. Greene's useful phrase as 
" popular by destination As the century 
wore on the music of the carol became more 
elaborate, more clerical — it became " musi¬ 
cians* music 

The lime of year especially favoured by 
carol writers and composers was Christmas. 
Roughly three-quarters of the repertory 
honours the V irgin Mary or the festivals of 
Christinas week. The Ritson Manuscript is 
the only one to have actual rubrics and all 
those which arc specific refer to feasts within 
the octave of Christmas. It is perhaps wrong 
to think of the headings as referring necessarily 
to different days in Christmas week; there 
may even be an intended distinction between 
in die and de, the latter meaning that the carol 
was intended for procession to a particular 
altar. We know, for instance, from the Sarum 
Customary that there were processions after 
evensong on Christmas Day and the three 
following days to the altars of St. Stephen, St. 
John, the Holy Innocents and St. Thomas; 
one direction reads: 

When the first Bir.tdicamui is finished, there shall be 
* procession to the altar of St. Stephen from the altar 
of St. Nicholas with all the deacons in silk copes, carrying 
lighted tapers and approaching through the middle of 
the choir. A responsory having been sung there and 


1 Margie Sahlin lut Bibl.) derives “(arolr", and 
therefore "carol", from kyrit elriitm, through its corrupt 
forms of kyntlU, kantlU, kanoU, kaiolt. 
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memorial nude of St. Stephen, they shall return into 
the choir singing another reipoiuory (or antiphon) of 
Holy Mary; and there all the deacons shall wait until 
the prayer in her honour is finished. The Bauditamut 
shall be said by two deacons. 

The conspicuous absence of 15th-century 
carols referring to other seasons of the church 
year, Holy Week for instance, suggests that the 
polyphonic carols were written especially for 
use in procession at Christinas time. But this 
docs not at all mean, particularly in the late 
15th century, that the carols were designed for 
a “ plain man’s worship 

In the Ritson Manuscript many carols are 
marked ad plauitum. In the other manuscripts 
there arc roughly the same proportion of 
moral, didactic, festive or political carols; 
they all might well be so marked. When were 
these carols performed? To begin with, there 
arc still a few appropriate to ecclesiastical 
events. No. 118, for instance, with burden : 

For all Chmlian «oub pray wc 

Requiem rlernam dona rii, Homme, 

may have been sung, not only as marked, in 
fine nalivalis, but also when a procession went 
outside to escort a dead body to burial in the 
church. 

But many carols arc appropriate to secular 
ceremonies. 'I bis is not the place to attempt 
to show the dependence of late medieval music 
on ceremonies of all kinds. l.rt it only be said 
that the incredibly elaborate rituals and shows 
of aristocratic and municipal life were, outside 
the church, the chief stimulus to creative 
musicians, as they were to painters, architects 
and other craftsmen. The anist’s purpose, 
and his reward, was to dignify or " worship ” 
•he highly formalized acts of courtesy in which 
the harsh realities of soc ial life were oliscured 
and its high aspirations expressed. 

One particular occasion for an exchange of 
courtesies between a great man and his servant} 
was New Year’s Day. It was customary for 
the Chapel Royal, for instance, in early Tudor 
times to receive £13 : 6: 8 on ibis day anti for 
prominent members of it to give the king 
presents. A salutation from musicians at the 
chamber door was the rule in the Northumber¬ 
land household : “ to bis l.ordshipis vj Trom- 
pettes when they doo play at my Lords 
Chaumbre Dour the said Newe Yersday in the 
morninge XX.s ”. The household minstrels 
played not only at Northumberland’s own 
door, but at the doors of other memlters of bis 
family. The chapel may also have had this 
privilege in some households. The following 
Latin carol from the Windsor Manuscript is 
certainly the sort they might have sung: 

Princcps Kirnniimr 
Te laudamut carmine 
Anni dunum, domine. 

Pro bouo irtfiminc 
Mr rent mirifiee 
etc., etc. 

" hether or not the ceremony mentioned was 


an appropriate or the only appropriate one for 
this song can never be definitely established. 
But the aptness of the song to some sort of 
presentation to royalty cannot be doubled. 

Medieval feasts were by no means the hearty 
convivial affairs of the popular imagination. 
The highest nobility, retainers on horseback, 
trumpeters, all took part in the “ honourable 
service ” which was the due of their royal or 
lordly host. It seems quite possible that the 
moralized Boar's Head carol, No. 79, may have 
been used on such a solemn occasion. The 
Windsor Manuscript contains, in the carol 
section, a highly sophisticated setting of the 
Goliardic song * O potores exquisiti ’; it has 
passed $0 far unremarked that one of the carols 
is a companion piece to it, 4 Comcdcntcs 
convenite The text of this carol is obscure, 
but it seems to be an invocation to women* 
feasters to make themselves ready. 

These are fairly obvious examples of banquet 
music. Other carols are appropriate to the 
entertainments or the 44 void” (a light refresh¬ 
ment of wine and spices) which habitually 
followed a formal banquet. Some regulations 
for the royal household in 1494 include the 
following: 

A» for cite v«idc on 111I1 uiiftii and wane I: . . . Item : 
llic chapcll to stand or. one side of (lie hall, and tvlirn 
die ttcwaid cometh in at the hall door with the 
Ik- mutt erk three tvrnrt, U'aml, uaiiel, uaml; and 
then the rliapell n> antwete with a good wage ; and in 
like wise if n Ikc iii the great thantber. 

There were doubtless 44 good stings ” written 
especially for this ceremonial occasion. < )thcr 
occasions of a similar kind may well have been 
served by such semi-dramatic carols as : 

Nowell, nowell, nowell. nowell. 

Who it there lliat tingeth to, 

Nowell, nowell. nowell? 

I am here Sire ChrittcMii.i'»e. 

Wellcome, my Lord. s ir«- Chrittetmattc, 

Well, nine to ut all. hoth mure and lew 
Corn near, nowell. 

I be third verse opens with the exhortation 
44 Buvrz bicn par toutc la compagnie ”. 
Earlier carols arc susceptible of dramatic 
presentation, as for instance 4 God ay, goday, 
my Lord, Sire Christesmassr, got lay ’ and 
4 What tidings bringest thou messenger ? *. 
I.css easy to place in a precise social context is 
such a carol as 4 Ivy is good and glad to see ’; 
the poet praises ivy, and there is no mention of 
the traditional strife between ivy and holly, 
women anti men. Although it is impossible to 
say for certain, it may be that this carol was 
part of the music for some courtly game 
bearing the same relationship to folk custom 
as, for instance, the elaborate May games of 
the early Tudor court. 

There remain various carols of moral counsel 
— * I pray you all with one thought ’ seems to 
have been especially popular — and a large 
group of “ political ” carols. The best-known 
of the latter is also the earliest, the Agincourt 
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carol. The popular idea thal this song was 
sung by soldiers on the battlefield after the 
victory is hardly worth refuting. It is in all re¬ 
spects an elaborate and sophisticated example 
of responsorial music, rather more so than many 
other carols in the Trinity and Sclden Manu¬ 
scripts. If one ceremonial occasion rather than 
another would have provided an apt setting 
for the carol, it was the lavish civic reception 
given to Henry V on his return to London. 
This “ royal entry ” has often been described ; 
it called forth all the glamorous and expensive 
“ sights ” the City could devise, including a 
chorus of beautiful virgins singing from a 
castle “ Welcome Henry the Fiftc, Kynge of 
Englond and of Fraunce It was common 
for the corporation to borrow skilled singers 
and players from the royal household or 
important churches in order to augment their 
" triumph ”; but this carol may well have 
been sung by the Chapel Royal in the king's 
procession. One hundred and thirty years 
later Edward VI was welcomed at the Little 
Conduit in Cheap with “ Sing up Heart, sing 
up Heart, sing no more down”. Other politi¬ 
cal carols for which similar settings may have 
been appropriate are, from the Windsor Manu¬ 
script, * Anglia, tibi turbidas ’ and ' Enforce 
we us*; and from the Ritson Manuscript ‘The 
Best Rede \ 

It must, however, be strongly emphasized 
that any attempt at division of the polyphonic 
carols into sacred and secular, into those per¬ 
formed in church and those in the hall, is fore¬ 
doomed to failure because based on the entirely 
false assumption that medieval people them¬ 
selves felt this distinction. ' Enforce we us ’ 
could have been sung before the altar of St. 
George in a cathedral, and the carols of moral 
and political counsel would not be out of place 
in a solemn service ; moreover, those “ of his 
Lordschipcs Chapell ” who played " the Play 
of the Nativite uppon Cristynmes-Day in the 
mornings in my Lord's Chapell before his 
Lordship ” could have used, say, ‘ What 
tidings bringest thou messenger ? \ 

The narrowest, but at the same time a 
highly significant way of describing the carol 
is as “ processional music”. In both its ecclesi¬ 
astical and in its aristocratic milieu, in so far 
as they can be distinguished, the carol seems to 
have retained its association with bodily move¬ 
ment. To a much greater degree than is 
perhaps generally recognized, the procession 
is a key to medieval life. Recent studies have 
shown its importance as a motif for pictorial 
art and its importance in the development of 
the drama. It may not be too bold to say that 
when the carol ceased to be danced to it served 
for procession. On the many occasions when 
a procession was the nucleus of a civic, aristo¬ 
cratic or clerkly ceremony, carols could have 
been sung. The substitution of a carol for a 


“ litany with faburden ” is not a very far- 
reaching change. 

The widest term that need be used is 
“ ceremonial music ”; the early carol, like so 
much other medieval music, is an agent in 
ceremony. Whatever its popular origins or the 
moral purpose of its adoption by the Church, 
the polyphonic carol, as it survives to-day, is a 
highly polished and sophisticated ornament of 
ceremonies ecclesiastical and aristocratic. One 
hesitates, in fact, to say that in its later stages 
it made more than a formal attempt to reflect 
or guide the aspirations of the common people. 
However that may be, the polyphonic carol, 
processional in character, ceremonial in pur¬ 
pose, was one of the most important musical 
“ thoughts ” of 15th-century England. 

j. s. (ii). 

International Forms. — After the middle 
ages the carol, in the later forms in which 
it is still familiar, came prominently to the 
fore at a time when Latin was ceasing to 
be a language universally understood. It thus 
overlapped in its early stages with the English 
carol discussed above. There was a perfectly 
natural development from the hymns and 
sequences, etc., of the church services. To St. 
Francis of Assisi is due the invention of the 
praesefx or cribs of Bethany to stimulate the 
humble Italian congregations to the acceptance 
of the doctrine of the Incarnation with more 
enthusiasm than was at that time being shown 
for the Quicunque vull. To him, too, in his 
' Song of the Creatures', we owe the beginnings 
of the popular hymns and carols apart from 
church music, designed to appeal to the masses. 

English carols have been classified by 
Rickert (see Bibl.) according to their subject- 
matter. The early ones arc those of the 
Nativity and the Incarnation, together with 
a large group dealing with the Annunciation. 
Later we get the shepherd carols and the 
Epiphany group. Parallel with these there 
arc the Christmastidc festivity carols, the 
wassail and the boar's head group. 

As to the music, it must be admitted that 
apart from one or two folksong carols there is 
not much to compare with the carols of the 
Continent, especially France, though some of 
it is very beautiful. There arc some by 
William Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, Henry 
Lawes and other great musicians, but they are 
motets rather than carols. One of the most 
popular English carols, 4 The First Nowellis 
a portion only of a carol, and its frequent repe¬ 
tition is monotonous. Another, 4 God rest you 
merry, gentlemen ’, existing in various forms, 
has a grand tune, which was used for political 
purposes in the 18th and 19th centuries, with 
different words. There is a West of England 
tune obviously based on the notes of a peal of 
bells. 1 Another fine air is that of 4 Remember, 

1 See Chapel I’s 1 Popular Music ’. 
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O thou man ’ from Ravenscroft’s * Mclismata' 
of i6t i. The Coventry Carol of earlier date is 
an excerpt from a pageant of 1591 — printed 
with alterations to the rhythm in Bramlcv and 
Stainer. The very early carol, still sung on 
Christmas Day at Queen's College, Oxford, is 
that known as the Boar’s Head Carol — ‘ The 
boar’s head in hand bear I ’, ‘ Caput apri 
defero It was printed by Wynkyn dc Wordc 
in 1521. A later variant-tune given in Fvffc, 
‘ The boar is dead ’, was sung before Prince 
Henry at St.John’s College, Oxford, in 1607. 

Of early English carols one of the most 
beautiful is a processional lullaby, * Qui 
creavit coelum ', sung by the nuns of St. 
Mary’s, Chester, with a varying lullaby refrain 
to each line. In the 14th and 15th centuries 
beautiful carols were being written, some of 
which arc to be found in ‘ Early Bodleian 
Music ’ by Nicholson and Stainer. Of about 
the same date arc sonic 4 English Carols of 
the Fifteenth Century ’ from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, edited by J. A. Fullcr-Maitland 
and W. S. Rockstro in 1B91. There arc many 
manuscripts in the B.M., easily accessible 
thanks to Hughes-Huglies's Catalogue, and 
some of these have in part been published. 
The Hill Manuscript in Balliol College Library, 
Oxford, contains a most interesting collection 
of carols probably entered from memory by 
Alderman Hill in his commonplace book in 
1536. It throws much light on other manu¬ 
scripts of the time containing carols. Some of 
the carols are of the early 15th century. 

Ol the Annunciation carols some are real 
K ! 'V s ! *’*''There is no rose of such virtue’ and 
I, I '‘ d ' n 8 > ,ruc *hen become new with a 
‘Nowell ” refrain. 1 There arc many in the 
Hill Manuscript. 

Epiphany carols too are often rather attract¬ 
ive, with the dramatic clement of the visit of 
the Magi. The German * Es fuhrt drei Konige 
Gottcs Hand ’ is a typical example. Lully set 
a Provencal carol on the subject to a spirited 
triumphal inarch air which is still sung in 
southern France. 

It is easy to see how the " shepherd ” motive 
inspired so many of the total number of extant 
carols in England and in other countries. One 

the finest is * Can I not sing but hoy ’, with 
the refrain beginning “ ft hoy ”, obviously 
Dased on the French 44 ct hoyc ”, or ” ct hye ”, 
. ,im *. 1 ‘ is given in full in Rickert and 

•n Chambers and Sidgwick from the Hill 
- lanuscnpt. In France 4 Laisscz paistre vos 
l>estes pastoureaulx ’ was a favourite pastoral 
carol found as early as 1535 in ‘ La Fleur des 
, 5 » morc 0 f‘ c n sung in later times to the 

tune of 4 Vcncz divin Messic \ 

I here is a large class of folksong carols 
»ascd mainly on subjects drawn from mystery 
l»iays and pageants. Among these may be 

1 St, Fullcr-Maitland * RotkiUo. 
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mentioned the 4 Cherry-Tree Carol ’, 4 The 
Camel and the Crane’, ‘Joseph was an old 
man ’, * Dives and Lazarus ’, 4 I saw three 
ships ’, 4 The Holy Well ’, ’ All under the 
leaves ’, * To-morrow shall be iny dancing 
day *. There arc others in Cecil Sharp's col¬ 
lections, and much information is in the publi¬ 
cations of the Folk Dance and Song Society. 

Carols in England have suffered strange 
vicissitudes. They began as popular songs of 
great beauty, with a strong devotional flavour 
as a rule. The Reformation diverted the 
interest of the carol-singing public from the 
Virgin and Child motive, and the carol became 
rather a formal and sometimes dull hymn. The 
Puritans arc blamed for discouraging carol 
singing, but their rule was too short to account 
for the decline, and the Restoration had no 
permanent effect on carols and carol singing, 
though carols in collections were reprinted. 

From the time of the Restoration almost 
down to our own times carols were printed in 
collections issued as broadsides or sometimes 
as garlands. Hone in 1822 in 4 Ancient 
Mysteries Dcsc ribed ’ gave a list of 89 which 
were then, if not in use, at any rate commonly 
known. From 1700 to 1850 the carol may be 
said to have been neglected as a rule, though 
Sandys stimulated the attention of a few. This 
attention had the effect of putting carols on the 
level ol ordinary hymns, with performance in 
church as the crucial test. At the present time 
there are many so-called carols which are 
nothing morc than uninspired hymns or second- 
rate partsongs or rhymed versions of Latin or 
German originals in which the sense has been 
sacrificed for the sake of the rhyme. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all carols arc 
to Ik- found in the “ lullaby *’ or 44 cradle- 
s * ,n 8 " group, and the palm must be given to 
those originally written in German, owing to 
the wealth of diminutives in that language. 
One of the most attractive is the 17th-century 
* Sehlaf. tncin Kindclcin a translation of lin¬ 
early Latin 4 Dormi fili with its almost un¬ 
translatable refrain " Millc tibi laudes cani- 
tnus, millc, mille millics ". Many of these 
have been translated into English. 

Some of the English ones which survive 
are excellent. One has its original tunc set 
to rather hymn-like words by ' 1 *. Pcs tel * 
1584-1639). Flic words, which vary, are 
given in Rickcrt and also, in more modern 
form, in ’ Carols ’ by W. J. Phillips. Another is 
that with the refrain ‘‘Lulla, la lulla, My sweet 
little baby, what meanest thou to cry?” from 
Byrd’s 4 Psalms, Sonnets and Songs ’ (1588).* 

Probably the earliest Christmas carol is the 
Anglo-Norman ‘Scignors, ore entendez & nus’, 
translated by F. Douce 4 , of a festive nature. 

* ’ Entfeh Hymnal \ No. so. 

* 1 Englith Madrigal School \ V,.|. XIV. No. 32. 

* Ric kcii, p. 13/. 
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Another early carol, ‘ Orientis partibus adven- 
tavit asinus ’, was sung in the 13th century at 
Sens and also at Beauvais. As in the case of so 
many early carols it is macaronic, i.e. in two 
languages. The tune is good and has been 
preserved in English hymnody * to the words 
* Soldiers who arc Christ’s below but the 
original rhythm has been destroyed. There 
arc old though later carols in Norman French 
and in the Poitou dialect, as well as in the 
collection reprinted by Chardon, in which it is 
interesting to find religious carols ascribed to 
secular tunes. This in France, as elsewhere, 
was quite the rule.* In Belamy’s 1 Noels * the 
carols are directed to be sung to the latest 
gavotte or other stage music. 

Many of the French noils* begin with the 
same words as those of the song to the tunc of 
which they were sung, t.g. 4 Pour bien chanter 
Noel ’ to the air ‘ Pour bien chanter d'amour* 
or ‘ N’aimcras-tu jamais mon ame ’ to the air 
' N’aimcrcz-vous jamais, bergirc ’, etc. Some¬ 
times a secular tune after becoming a carol 
tunc was again used for worldly purposes, e.g. 
the drinking-song in 4 The Beggar's Opera ’, 
*' Fill cv’ry glass ”, was originally a French 
theatre tunc turned into a carol. Sometimes, 
too, carols were diverted to other uses. A fine 
Christmas hymn by Andreas Hammerschmidt 
was sadly clipped and curtailed; what was 
' Freuct cuch ihr Christen allc ’ with its joyful re¬ 
frain of hallelujahs is now found masquerading 
as ‘ For ty days and forty nigh ts', a Lenten hymn. 4 

Of early carols in other countries there may¬ 
be cited ' Rcsonct in laudibus ’, 4 Singcn wir 
niit Frohlichkcit ’, also found with the words 
'Joseph, liebcrJoseph mein ’ (1605). 

Another almost universal carol in varying 
forms was ' Pucr natus in Bethlehem *, 4 Ein 
Kind geborn zu Bethlehem There is also 
the early plainsong 4 Dies est lactitiac’ with its 
Dutch version 4 Tis ccn dach van vrolichkeit ’ 
and German variants. Another fine plainsong 
is 4 Ecce tandem sempiternus 

One of the most popular was the macaronic 
carol ‘In dulci jubilo’, of early but not certain 
date, admirably translated by John Wcddcr- 
burn in 1567.* The tunc was murdered in 
Neale and Helmorc to suit the jingle known as 
4 Good Christian inen rejoice \ 

A very early carol with late 13th-century 
words is ‘Es kommt ein Schiff geladen’, given 
by Woodward. 6 The tunc is ascribed to 1608, 
but seems to be earlier. 

One of the grandest of all carols is 4 Quern 
pastorcs laudaverc \ of the early 15th century, 
intended to be sung line by line in church by 
four separate choirs of boys. 

* 'Hymns Ancient and Modem \ No. 447. 

, • fr?. 1 '!!* P ° ,n ' ut J • A. Westnip, • Nicolas Sabolv and 

* Rickert, p. 9o6. ' " " * Cowley Ca 7 ol B^ook. p . 4V 
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An interesting and unique volume, 4 Piae 
cantiones ’ *, compiled by Theodoric Peter of 
Nijlandt and published in 1582, reprinted with 
notes and the original music by the Plainsong 
and Mediaeval Music Society (1910) under the 
editorship of the Rev. G. R. Woodward, con¬ 
tains over 70 hymns, of which over 20 are for 
Christmastide. One of its tunes, perhaps the 
most beautiful in the set, a spring carol, 

1 empus adcst fioridum ’, was used by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale for the trivial 4 Good King 
Wcnccslas 

In Germany the popular carol developed 
parallel with the Christmas chorale, of which 
' Vom Himmel hoch’ is a well-known example. 
In the 4 Musac Sioniac’ of Michael Practorius 
(1611) there are many Christmas songs and 
motets, many of which have been anglicized 
and sung in Britain. There arc in existence 
many collections of carols in German, in rather 
difficult dialects. 

The early carols seem to have been for 
unison singing, but in the 16th and 17th 
centuries carols have a tendency to become 
motets. Mouton (d. 1 522) wrote a motet 4 Noe, 
noc psallite on which a mass was written 
by Arcadelt. Du Caurroy, mailre de ehapelle 
to Charles IX, Henri III and Henri IV, 
left some famous noils in his 4 Melanges dc 
la musique ’, published posthumously. After 
his time there is a dearth of composers whose 
works have come down to us, but there seems 
to have been no shortage in carol words. 
France is rich in the possession of many fine 
carols, several of which were written to be sung 
to the tunc of 4 O filii et filiac ’, but more of 
which were intended to be sung to secular airs. 
An almost universal favourite is the air (fre¬ 
quently used in England) to which ‘Cdcbrons 
la Naissancc ’ or the popular 4 Chantons jc 
vous en prie’ is sung. There arc many others, 
such as 4 Guillot prends ton tambourin ’ and 
4 Faisons rljouissance ’, which were obviously 
dance tunes. 

Burgundy was rich in the carols collected by 
Belamy and Fertiault, Provence in those of 
Saboly and Pcyrol, while Auvergne was 
especially the home of the 17th-century carols 
of Natalis Cordat. 

The airs of the French noils have formed die 
basis for a considerable amount of French 
organ music for use in the midnight mass at 
Christmas, and possibly for other seasons. 

11. j. l. & j. m., rev. 
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CAROLAN, Turlough (or Terence) (b . 
nr. Nobber, County Meath, 1670; d. nr. 
Kilronan, 25 Mar. 1738). 

Irish harper and composer. He was one of 
the last of the harper-composers of Ireland and 
the only one whose compositions have sur¬ 
vived in any number, as regards either the 
music or the appropriate verse. The “ O’Caro- 
lan ” form of his name is modern and lacks 
authority. He is often called “ the last of the 
Irish bards ” (a phrase derived from Gold¬ 
smith's essay on him), but this is erroneous. 
He was neither a bard nor the last of the class 
to which he belonged. 1 

Carolan was the son of John Cardan, who, 
according to local tradition, was a blacksmith. 
While he was still a child his parents migrated 
to the west of Ireland, where his father was 
employed at Ballyfarnon, County Roscommon, 
by MacDcrmott Roc, who conducted the 
business of an iron foundry. Mrs. Mac¬ 
Dcrmott Roc took an interest in the boy and 
gave him a good education ; but when he was 
about eighteen years old he caught smallpox, 
through which he became totally blind. His 
patroness accordingly took the course then 
usual in such cases. She placed him under a 
harper and maintained him for three years 
until he was a finished pupil. Thereupon she 
equipped him with a horse and provided him 
with a guide and with money, and at the age 
of twenty-one he set forth on his career as an 
itinerant harper. 

His genius for making melody manifested 
itself early, and until his death nearly half a 
century later much of his time was spent in 
the various country houses throughout Ireland, 
where he stayed as an honoured guest, playing 
his own compositions and sometimes giving 
lessons on the harp. He was also a familiar 
Ste Folk Music: Irish. 


figure in Dublin, counting among his friends 
such celebrities as Dean Swift and Dr. Patrick 
Dclany. When travelling to a particular 
mansion, he was accustomed to compose a 
melody in praise of the patron whom he was 
about to visit, after which he would devise 
verses to fit the tune. Arrived at his destina¬ 
tion, he sang the finished song to his own harp 
accompaniment. His pieces arc mostly of a 
lively, convivial character, and some of these 
are called “ Planxties ” — a term which seems 
to have been coined by himself; but he also 
composed the words and music of some moving 
laments. Many of his later tunes show the 
influence of the Italian composers whom he 
greatly admired — Corelli, Vivaldi and Gcmi- 
niani. 

Carolan married Mary Maguire, a Fer¬ 
managh lady of good family, with whom he 
settled down at Mohill, County Leitrim. She 
died in 1733 and there were seven children of 
the marriage — six daughters and one son. 
One of the daughters, SiobhAn, married a 
British army officer named Captain Sudlcy, 
and her father composed a characteristic 
piece for the occasion, ‘ Planxty Sudlcy or 
Cardan’s Dowry ’, later used by Moore for his 
song ‘ Oh ! the sight entrancing \ The son, 
who was a ne’er-do-well, taught the harp in 
London and died in obscurity. Carolan sur¬ 
vived his wife by five years, dying at the house 
of his patroness, Mrs, MacDcrmott Roe ; and 
he is buried at Kilronan, close by. 

Tunes by Carolan arc found in many of the 
18th-century collections of Irish music, in the 
volumes of Bunting and Petrie, and in extant 
Irish musical manuscripts. Three books were 
published consisting solely of his composi¬ 
tions. The first was issued c. 1721 (in Caro- 
lan’s lifetime) by John and William Neale, of 
Christ Church Yard, Dublin; but the only 
known copy (in the National Library of 
Ireland) is defective. It consists of pp. 6-19 
and contains 23 tunes. Thus pp. 1-5 (includ¬ 
ing the title-page) arc missing, as well as an 
unascertained number of pages after p. 19. 
The second book was published by subscrip¬ 
tion in 1748 by Dennis O’Connor of Little 
Christ Church Yard. It contained 61 tunes, 
selected by Cardan's son, with a Preface 
probably written by Dr. Dclany. Unfortun¬ 
ately not a single copy of this work is extant. 
The third, which is even now not scarce, is ' A 
Favourite Collection of the so much admired 
old Irish Tunes, the original and genuinr 
compositions of Carolan, the celebrated Irish 
Bard published c. 1780 by John Lee of 
Dame Street, Dublin. It contains 68 pieces, 
two of which arc duplicated under different 
titles, giving a net total of 66 tunes. 

Cardan’s portrait was painted c. 1725-30 
by a Dutch artist who, Petrie suggests, may have 
been Johan van der Hagen. It was purchased 
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in 1828 by Myles John O’Reilly, who allowed 
iwo or three copies to be made of it, as well as 
an engraving which is now in the National 
Gallery of Ireland. The original portrait and 
one of the copies is at present (1950) owned 
by O’Reilly’s great-grandson, Major Charles 
Leslie Mundey, M.C.; and anocher copy is at 
Clonalis, the family seat of the O'Conor Don. 
In addition there is a bas-relief in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin. A skull stated to be 
Carolan's (but probably not his) is in the 
National Museum, Dublin. 

An edition of Carolan's poems by Dr. 
TomAs 0 MAillc was published by the Irish 
Texts Society in 1916. His verse is that of a 
song-writer rather than of a poet and shows 
little of the genius of his melodics. A definitive 
edition of his music (220 tunes) has been 
prepared and awaits publication. d. o’s. 

CAROLE. Set Estampie. 

CAROLI, Angelo Antonio (b. Bologna, 
13 June 1701 ; d. Bologna, 26 June 1778). 

Italian organist and composer. He became 
a member of the Accademia Filarmonica, 
Bologna, on 15 Apr. 1728 and was six times 
fninript of that Academy, in 1732, 1741, 1755. 
1760, 1767 and 1776. After filling the post of 
ma/Uro di capptlla at several churches, he be¬ 
came G. A. Perti’s successor at the Congrega- 
zione dell’ Oratorio, 20 Apr. 1750. He had 
already acted as deputy for the aged Perti 
since 1741 and succeeded to his former post at 
San Pctronio cathedral in 1767. At first he 
wrote operas and oratorios which apparently 
have all disappeared. Five masses a 4 with 
orchestra, 2 cantatas and some secular songs 
arc mentioned in Q.-L. as still in existence. 

e. v. d. s., rev. 

CARON, Philippe (or Firmin) (b. ?; 

d. ?). 

Netherlands 1 ^th-erntury composer. Joan¬ 
nes Tinctoris, who calls him Firmin, says he 
was a pupil of Binchois or Dufay. A chorister 
" P. Ph. Caron ” is mentioned 1 as a member 
of the cathedral choir at Cambrai.* He may 
or may not have been the musician mentioned 
as " primus musicus ” at the cathedral or 
Amiens in “ 1422 ” — a mistake for 1472. A 
4-part Mass of his is in the Biblioteca Kstcnse 
at Modena; another in the Sistinc Chapel in 
Rome; those in Rome mentioned in Q.-L. 
are' Acucillc ma la belle \ ‘Jesus autem ’ and 

L Homme arm6 *. 8 chansons arc in the 
Bib. Nat. in Paris (MS 15, 123) and 2 for 3 

31 Di ^° n ( . 5 ' 7, formcr| y 2 93 )- Other 
MSS are at the Liceo Musicalc, Bologna (cod. 

« 43 » « 48 ), Bib. Naz., Florence (XIX, 59 
& 178), B.M., London (Roy. App. 57), Cap. 
prila Giulia, Rome (II, 27), Bib. Capit., 

(’*r At ‘ 0rdin K . lo Haber!. ' V icrtrijjhrw hrifi *, I. a Jean 

rs , ?. m , rn r 0n ? 1 by an, ‘ van •*« Straeien. I. 

“ for u,r 3 in ,he l,brar> °‘ ,hr p< *p ji 


Verona (cod. DCCLVII). Reprints of works 
by Caron, without Christian name, arc to lie 
found in D.T.O. (‘ Trienter Codices ’). 

m. 1.. p., rev. 

Bu»i~— Droz. E. Si TlHBAt'1.1. • Bibliographic « 1 « 
rrcucils dc (hansom dn XV' sicclc ’ (Paris. n.d.). 

CARON, Rosc-Lucilc (born Meuniez) 
(b. Moncrville, Scine-ct-Oise, 17 Nov. 1857; 
d. Paris, 9 Apr. 1930). 

French soprano singer. She was a pupil of 
the Paris Conservatoire from 1880, when she 
was already married, until 1884, when she 
obtained a second prize for singing and an 
aeeenit for opera. Her debut look place in 
1884 at the Theatre dc la Monnaic, Brussels, 
where she created the part of Brunchilde in 
Reyer's ‘Sigurd’; she remained there till 
1885, when (12 June) she appeared at the 
Paris Opera, again in Reyer's work. She 
sang in Paris the principal parts in I lallvy's 
' La Juive ’, Weber’s ‘ Frcischutz ', Saint- 
Saens’s ‘ Henry VIII ’ and Massenet's ‘ Cid 
and created the soprano parts at Brussels 
in Godard's ‘Jocelyn ’ (1888) and Reyer’s 
‘ Salaminh6 ’ (i8**>). In the latter year she 
went again to Paris, appearing in ‘ Sigurd ’, 
* Lohengrin ’ (1891) and * Salamuibd ’ (1892). 
She sang the part of Sieglinde in the French 
performance of * Die Walkurc’ (1893) and that 
of Dcsdcmona in Verdi's ‘ Otello ’ (1894). 
Elisabeth in ' Tannhauser * and Donna Anna 
in * Don Giovanni ’ were among her finest 
parts, and she was engaged in 1898 at the 
Opera-Cornisjuc to appear in ‘ Fidelio', a 
part she had undertaken in Brussels. She also 
sang in Glu« k's' Iphigenie en Tauride ’ at the 
same theatre in 1900. In 1902 she became one 
of the professors of singing in the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire, a |x*t she resigned shortly before 
her death. o. p. 

CAROSO, Fabrizio (b. ? Sermoneta, ?; 

Italian 16th- 17th-century dancing-master. 
He was the author of' II ballarino ' (Venice, 
“ apprs-sso Francesco Ziletti ", 1581), a valu¬ 
able work upon dancing, dedicated to Bianca 
Cappcllo dc* Medici, Grand Duchess of 
I uscany. It gives instructions for performing 
the dances of the period, with music in lute 
tablature, and plates showing the attitudes of 
the dancers. It contains the author's portrait 
at the age of forty-six. Another publication, 
based upon the former, but so much revised 
and rewritten as to make it a new book, en¬ 
titled ‘ Xobilta di dame ’ (Venice, “ presso il 
Muschio”, 1600; reissued, 1605; modern 
edition by Chilcsotii), has a dedication to the 
Duke and Duchess of Parma and Piacenza 
dated 1600. It contains the same portrait of 
the author altered so as to present him at the 
age of seventy-four. As late as 1630 a collec¬ 
tion was published under the name of ' Rac- 
colta di varij balli . . . nuouamente ritrouati 
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nogli scritti del sig. Fabritio Caroso * (Rome, 
G. Facciotti). G . E P . A . 

St tea-) 0, S " Gaif0 (vn " Sona,a on ' Vision of 

CARPANI, Giuseppe (Antonio) (6. Villal- 

bese, Como, 28 Jan. 1752; d. Vienna, 22 Jan. 
1825). 

Italian poet and writer on music. He 
studied law at Milan and Padua, and practised 
under the celebrated advocate Villata at 
Milan. While thus employed he wrote more 
than one comedy and translated several opera 
librettos for the Italian stage, among others 
‘ Camilla ’, an Italian version of Marsollicr's 
' Gamillc ’ composed by Dalayrac (1791), and 
set anew by Pact (1799). In consequence of 
some violent articles against the French Re¬ 
volution in the ‘ Gazzetta di Milano of which 
he was editor from 1792 to 1796, he had to leave 
Milan when it was taken by the French. Until 
the peace of Campo Formio in 1797 he lived in 
Vienna ; after that date he became censor and 
director of the stage at Venice, but a malady of 
the eyes drove him back to Vienna, where the 
emperor pensioned him till his death. He 
published a number of translations of French 
and German operas, and also wrote * La 
passionc di Gesu Cristo ’, which was set to 
music by Wcigl and performed in 1804 in the 
palace of Prince Lobkowitz, and in 1821 by 
the Gcscllschaft dcr Musikfreunde. He also 
translated ‘ The Creation * into Italian and 
wrote a sonnet on the celebrated performance 
of that work at which Haydn was present the 
year before his death. Carpani had the 
greatest esteem and affection for Haydn, which 
led to his publishing his well-known book on 
that master (Milan, 1812; second enlarged 
cd., Padua, 1823). ' Le Haydine ’ is a kind of 
acsthctical work and a eulogy of Haydn's com¬ 
positions. It quickly found a French trans¬ 
lator in Henri Beyle (Stendhal), who published 
it as his own, under the name of Bombet — 

' Lettres Writes dc Vienne etc., by Louis 
Alexandre Cdsar Bombet (Paris, 1814). Car¬ 
pani attacked this piracy in two spirited letters 
— ‘ Lcttcrc due, dell’ autorc dcllc Haydine’ 
(Vienna, 1815). Beyle was, nevertheless, 
audacious enough again to publish his work, 
this time under the alias of Stendhal, ‘ Vies de 
Haydn, Mozart, ct Metastasc ’, etc. (Paris, 
1817). In spite of Carpani's protestations, the 
first of the two appeared in English as ' Lives 
of Haydn and Mozart ’ (Murray, 1817; Pro¬ 
vidence, 1820). Extracts of Carpani’s original 
work, translated by D. Monde, appeared at 
Niort in 1836, and in a complete form in Paris, 
1837, under the title 1 Haydn, sa vie, ses ou- 
vrages, ct ses aventures etc., par Joseph 
Carpani; traduction de Monde. Some clever 
but partial sketches of Rossini were published 
by Carpani in one volume as ‘ Le Rossiniane ’ 
(Padua, 1824). This also was pirated anony¬ 


mously by Beyle (Paris), and published by 
Monde. Yet another book, ‘ Le Majeriane 
is a reply to Andreas Majer’s ‘ Della imitazione 
pittorica ’. In 1809 Carpani accompanied the 
Archduke John on his expedition to Italy. 
After the return of peace he devoted himself to 
starting the 1 Biblioteca Italiana He died at 
the smaller Liechtenstein Palace in Vienna. 


«• r# 

Ste alto Beethoven (‘In quest* tomb**, son*). 
*, n B 9 u ” u tomb* oscura (words for song). Isouard 
( Rinaldo d Asti , lib.). Wcigl (2, libs., 1 opera, 
1 oratono). ’ 

Carpenter, Edward. Set Boughton (‘ Midnight \ 
chorus & orch. & 4 songs). 

CARPENTER, John Alden (b . Park 

Ridge, Chicago, 28 Feb. 1876; d. Chicago, 26 
Apr. 1931). 

American composer. He began his musical 
studies under his mother’s instruction and at 
the age of twelve took up more serious work 
under the supervision of Amy Fay, a pupil of 
Liszt and Tausig. He pursued his theoretical 
studies unaided until the age of sixteen, when 
he took some lessons with W. L. Seeboeck, and 
in 1893 he entered Harvard University, where 
for four years he took musical courses under 
John Knowles Paine. 

In 1897 he graduated, and entered his 
father's business, with which he always 
maintained his connection. In 1895, while 
on a European visit, he studied for several 
months in Rome with Elgar, and on returning 
to America continued further theoretical work 
with Bernard Zichn. 

Carpenter took his M.A. at Harvard in 
1922, and was made a Doctor of Music of 
Wisconsin University and also of North¬ 
western University; he was decorated by the 
French Legion of Honour in 1921 and was a 
member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, receiving an award in 1947 for distin¬ 
guished services to music. 

Carpenter's first notable orchestral per¬ 
formance was in 1915 at Orchestra Hall in 
Chicago, when * The Adventures in a Per¬ 
ambulator’ met with huge success. This work 
together with a Concertino for pianoforte and 
orchestra and a concert version of his ballet 
' Skyscrapers ’ had frequent performances 
throughout America and also in Paris. 

Following the success of the ballet ‘ Krazy 
Kat ’ Diaghilev asked Carpenter to write a 
ballet expressing the bustle and racket of 
American life. ‘ Skyscrapers ’ was the result 
of this suggestion, and with Robert Edmond 
Jones that ballet was produced at the Metro¬ 
politan Opera House, New York, in 1926. 
There were many later performances of it in 
Germany. 

Carpenter’s pianoforte Quintet was com¬ 
missioned for the Library of Congress Festival 
* n *935 by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. The choral work ‘ Song of 
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Faith * was performed at the Washington 
Bicentennial in 1932. His last work was 
a symphonic suite, * The Seven Ages \ which 
was first performed by the New York Philhar¬ 
monic Symphony in 1945. 

P. G.-II. 

Carpenter’s music, whether in large or small 
forms, orchestral, vocal or solo instrumental, 
is characterized by certain easily discernible 
traits, chief of which arc a whimsical fancy, a 
delicate, even poetic humour and tender senti¬ 
ment. His melodic invention is facile and his 
themes have fluency and grace. lie wrote 
with an easy mastery of form,and his orchestral 
works arc filled with colour, but never garish. 
He was a composer who produced music with 
manifest enjoyment and whose quick impulses 
were governed by good taste. vv. j. 11. 

IliBU —Borowskj. Feux, ’John Aklen C'-arpenter ' 
(M.Q., Oel. 1030). 

Dow.srs, OtlN, ‘J. A. Carpenter: American CralU- 

man' (ibid.). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLET 

* birthday of the Infanta ' taller Oxur WiMe 1919). 

' Kra/y Kal' (1922). 

* Skyscrapers * \ujt 6 ). 

CHORAL WORKS 

’ Song of Faith * for chorm & otcli. ' 1931). 

* Sodb of Freedom *, unison dioru .•> ovdt 01 buxl 

Omi)> 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
‘ Adventure* in a I’eiambulator suite (1915), 

* Sea Drift ’ 11933). 

Symphony No. 1 < 1940). 

Symphony No. 2 (1941). 

* Dative *, mite <1912). 

’ the Anxious Buuler ’ (1913). 

Hie Seven Ago *, symphonic vuite (1945). 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 
Concertino for pf. (1917). 

* Water Colours Cliinnt «>hi| suite for mrreo-t «prano 

& chamber orch. (1918). 

* Cilanjali ’ (Tafcore), u«ng suite for ine//<>-voprano A 

c handier orch. (1932). 

Vn. Concerto (1937). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Strimc Quartet (1928). 
ff. Quintet (1934). 

CARPENTER, Nettie. Arc Stern (I..). 
CARPENTRAS (II Carpcntrasso). Sre 

Genet. 

CARPI, Fiorenzo b. Milan, 19 Oct. 1918). 
Italian conductor and composer. He 
studied at the Milan Conservatory under 
Pcdrotti and Gbedini and became conductor 
at the Piccolo Tcalro there. 1 !e has comjMnetl 
inridentnl music for many plays protlucctl 
there, including works by Sophocles, Shake¬ 
speare, Calderon, Goldoni, Ibsen, Pirandello, 
A. Caro and others. His compositions further 
include an ‘ Inno ’ for orchestra, a ‘ Sonata 
notturna ’ for (lute, violin and strings, a Sonata 
for flute and harp, a * Concertino ’ for violin 
and pianoforte, etc. The Shakespeare pro¬ 
ductions f.,r which he wrote music are 


(»• 

‘ Richard 11 * (Milan, 1948), * The Tempest * 
(Florence, 1948), * 'l’lic Taming of the Shrew ' 
(Milan, 1949), ‘Julius Caesar’ (Verona, 
1949) and ‘ Richard III (Milan, 1950). 

C. m. 

CARPIO VALDES, Roberto (b . Arequipa, 
23 Feb. 1900). 

Peruvian cotn|>oscr. He was educated at 
the Universidad dc San Agustln. In 193.') lie 
became a professor (pianoforte) at the Instituto 
de Musica “ Bach ” in Lima, and since 1937 
hr has been a pianist at the Radio National 
del Peru. In 1943 lie was appointed secretary 
of the Lima National Conservatory, and in 
1945 he resigned from the Instituto “ Bach ”. 

His compositions include the music for the 
film ' Pctrolco del Peru ’ and many instru¬ 
mental pieces and songs. His ‘ Triptico ’ for 
pianofoitc won the Dunckcr Lavalle prize in 
' 945 - _ n. f. 

CARR, Benjamin (A. London, 12 Sept. 
1768; d. Philadelphia, 84 May 1831). 

American (English-lx>rn) coni|>oser and 
music publisher. He was .» pupil <>1 Samuel 
Arnold and Charles Wesley, and made his 
debut as a composer in London, at Sadler's 
Wells, on 16 Oct. 1792, with a pastoral piece 
«ailed * Philander and Silvia, or Love Crown'd 
at bit The following year lie emigrated to 
America, with bis father Joseph (17 .*?-1H19) 
and his brother Thomas (17 i*?— 1849). They 
set up flourishing music shops at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, printing music 
popular in Lngland as well as arrangements of 
pieces by Haydn, Mozart, Plcycl and other 
European composers, and of patriotic Ameri¬ 
can airs. The Carr editions of * The Star- 
Spangled Banner’, ' Hail Columbia’ and 
‘ Yankee Doodle ’ were among the earliest, if 
not the very first ones. Benjamin Carr, be¬ 
sides, took an active and influential part in 
the musical life of the young republic, appear¬ 
ing at various times in the capacity of singer, 
actor, organist, pianist, arranger, concert 
manager and comjsoscr. I Ic “ composed ” a 
‘ Federal Overture’ (1794), a medley which 
contained many popular tunes of the period, a 
great number of songs, a ballet, ‘ The Cale¬ 
donian Frolic* (17941, arranged a number of 
successful English operas for the American 
stage (‘ The Spanish Barber', ‘ The Children 
in the Wood ’, 4 The Deserter ’, etc.), wrote 
incidental music for 4 Mas beth ' (New York, 
14 Jan. 1795) and other plays, and was the 
composer of one of the earliest original Ameri¬ 
can operas, 4 The Archers ’ (libretto by 
William Dunlap, on the William Tell story), 
first given in New York on 18 Apr. 179G. The 

1 1 hit play it not mentioned in any of the dramatic 
and thcalfital lists and catalogues; the fart and date 
of 1U production could however be established from the 
newspaper advertisement (which does not mention a 
composer),and Carr’s claim to the nmtir (in a MS list of 
hit workt) it thus vnUtantiatccl. 
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score is lost, but three numbers have been 
discovered in various primed collections of the 
time. 

In 1800 Benjamin Carr started to edit the 
Musical Journal for the Piano-forte in Two 
Sections, one of Vocal and one of Instru¬ 
mental Music ’, which was published by his 
father at Baltimore, and in 1820 he founded the 
Musical Fund Society at Philadelphia. 

A. L. 

B ‘ DL rfT VA . V ’ k- 7 . he Cam * American Music 
Publishers (M.Q., Vol. XVIII, No. i. Jan. 
I 93 »). containing full bibliographical references of 
compositions and publications. 

SoNNtCK, O. G. T.. * A Bibliography of Early 
hccular American Music \ revised and enlarged by 
\N. T. Upton (Washington, 1945). 

Su olio Yankee Doodle (used in * Federal Overture '). 

CARR, Howard (b . Manchester, 26 Dec. 

1880). 

English conductor and composer. He was 
educated in London at St. Paul’s School and 
the City and Guilds of London Technical 
College. At the age of nineteen he began his 
career as conductor of musical plays at various 
theatres in London and the provinces. In 
1907 he started on a two years’ tour, conduct¬ 
ing light operas in Australia. In 1910 he 
became musical assistant at the Covent Garden 
Opera in London, where he increased his 
experience of the larger types of opera. This 
was followed by two tours with the Beecham 
Op£ra-Comique Company and a scries of light 
operas in London and provincial towns. He 
also conducted the Harrogate Municipal 
Orchestra for the seasons of 1922 and 1923, 
and founded the Orchestral Concerts for 
Children there as well as the Harrogate Choral 
Society. 

In 1928 Carr paid a second visit to Australia, 
which proved more extensive than the first, for 
he settled there for a time on the stafT of the 
Sydney Conservatory as professor of harmony 
and counterpoint, and also conducted the 
Philharmonic Society of Sydney. After ten 
years he returned to London and conducted 
‘ An Elephant in Arcady * at the Kingsway 
Theatre in 1938. In 1939 he orchestrated and 
conducted ' Gregorian Springtime ’ at the 
Embassy Theatre. On the outbreak of the 
second world war that year he was entrusted 
with all the orchestrations and arrangements 
for the B.B.C, Theatre Orchestra, a kind of 
work for which his long experience of light 
orchestral music peculiarly fitted him and 
which continued for over ten years. An ‘ Ode 
to the Deity ’ (trans. from Gabriel Romano¬ 
vich Derzhavin) for baritone, chorus and 
orchestra was performed in London on 13 Apr. 
> 950 . 

Howard Carr’s numerous compositions, of 
the lighter kind, have met with wide success. 

A one-act operetta, ' Master Wayfarer was 
frequently performed in London and his 
orchestral works, given at the Queen’s Hall 


CARRA DE VAUX 

Promenade Concerts, include ‘The Jolly 
Roger ’, ‘ Three Heroes ’,« The Jovial Hunts¬ 
men ’ and ‘ The Shrine in the Wood \ He 
was part-composer of 4 The Lilac Domino ’ 
(Empire Theatre), ‘ Shanghai ’ (Drury Lane 
Theatre), ‘ The Girl for the Boy ’ (Duke of 
York’s Theatre) and other productions. In 
1948 he composed two light numbers for the 
film 4 The Winslow Boy ’, based on Terence 
Rattigan’s play. h. c. c., adds. 

C» rr , J. Comyns. Su O’Neill (* Lonely Queen \ 
incid. m.). Sullivan ('Beauty Stone*, lib.; 'King 
Arthur *, ineid. m.). 

CARR, John (6. ?; d. London, ?). 

English 17th-century music publisher. He 
was in business c. 1672-95 and issued many of 
the important musical treasures of his day. 
He was a friend, and in some degree a partner, 
of John Playford, his contemporary in music 
publishing, while his shop “near the Middle 
Icmplc Gate ” must have been close to Play- 
ford’s: this latter was “in the Inner Temple 
and near the Church door ", 

Among the works published or sold by 
Carr, either alone or in conjunction with 
Playford and others, arc: 

Matthew Locke's • Mdothcsia or Certain General Rulei 
for 1*hying upon a Continued-Bus * (167s). 

* E “' e Lessons on die Guittar * (1677). 

Trtpla Concordia * (1677). 

Reggio's ' A Treatise to sing well any Song whatsoever * 
(*v 77 )* 

I Vinculum Soeietalis *. 3 vols. (1687, 1688, 1691). 

Gomes Amons. or the Companion of Loves. Being a 
Choice Collection of the Newest Songs * 5 books 

(1687-94). 

' rhc . Lawfulness and Expediency of Church Musick * 

(a sermon preached at St. Bride's in 1693). 

Thomas Salmon published through him his 
famous ' Essay to the Advancement of Musick 
by Casting away the Perplexity of Different 
ClifTs* (1672), a work which, attacked by 
Matthew Locke, John Playford and others, 
caused a small paper war. With Playford, 
Carr published Henry Purcell’s 4 Sonnata’s of 
III. Parts ' (1683). f. k., rev. w. c. s. 

CARR, Richard ( b . London, ?; d. Lon¬ 
don, ?). 

English 17th-century music publisher, son 
of the preceding. He was a musician in 
Charles IPs royal band and, for a very short 
time, connected with Henry Playford as 
publisher — see imprint on 4 Theater of 
Musick ’ (1685-86). John Playford the elder, 
in bidding farewell to the public in * Choice 
Ayres ’, Book V (1684), says that he will 
now leave his labours to be taken up by two 
young men, 44 my own son and Mr. Carr’s 
son who is one of His Majesty’s Musick, and 
an ingenious person, whom you may rely 
upon ’’. p. k., rev. w. c. s. 

CARRA DE VAUX, Baron (b . Bar-sur- 
Aubc, Champagne, 3 Feb. 1867). 

French orientalist and author. His grand¬ 
father was a cousin-german of Lamartine and 
his mother was closely related to Vincent 
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d’Indy. Educated at the Ecole Polytechniquc, 
Paris (promotion 1885-88), he began his 
literary career in 1891 and became professor 
of Arabic at the Institut Catholiquc dc Paris. 
He is best known for his books on Islamic 
culture, notably 4 Le Mahometisme : le g£nie 
semitique ct lc g^nie arycn dans l’Islam ’ 
(Paris, 1897), 4 Avicenne * (Paris, 1900) and 
4 Lcs Penscurs de PIslam ’ (Paris, 1914-21), 
as well as his translations front the Arabic of 
the 4 Kitib al-tanbih' by Al-Mas'udi as 4 I-c 
Livrc de l’avcrtissemcnt ’ (Paris, 1896) and 
the 4 Mukhtasar al-‘aji’ib ’ as 4 L’Abrege des 
merveilles ' (Paris, 1898). In the realm of 
music we are indebted to him for his version 
of the 4 Ris.'ilat al-Sharafiya’ by Safi al-Din 
‘Abd al-Mu’min as 4 Lc Traill des rapports 
musicaux ’ (Paris, 1891), one of the most 
important works of its kind, since it reveals 
the famous scale of the Arabic Systematist 
School of music theorists, which Sir Hubert 
Parry called 44 the most elaborate scale 
system in the world . . . the most perfect 
ever devised " (‘ The Evolution of the Art of 
Music ', 1896, pp. 28-89). Carra dc Vaux 
also devotes a chapter to music in his * Pen¬ 
scurs de 1 ’Islam ’ (Chap. iv). He was respons¬ 
ible for the final revision of Karon Rodolphr 
dT.rlanger’s 4 La Musiquc arabc * (Paris, 
1930 rl uq.). His contributions towards the 
early history of the hydraulis are of consider¬ 
able moment, as is evident from his ' Notice 
sur deux manuscrits arahes * (* Journal 

Asiatique*, Mar.-Apr. 1891), ' Lcs Mlcani- 
qu« 011 L’Ellvateur de H6ron d'Alexandric ' 
('Journal Asiatique', 1894), 4 Lc Livrc des 
appareils pneuinatiques . . . par Philon dc 
Byzancc* (' Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la 
Dibl. Nat., Paris', XXXVIII, 1903), * Lln- 
vention dc I'Hydraulis' (‘ Revue des Etudes 
Grecques’, XXI, Paris, 1908). At the Con¬ 
gress of Arabian Music, Cairo, 1932, Karon 
Carra de Vaux was appointed President of the 
Commission of General Questions. 

It. O. F. 

Stt alio Arabian Music. Erlancer (Rod<.tphe). Il>- 
draulu. Safi al-Din. 

Carr*, Albert. Sit Ujiochr (Metugrr). 

Carr*, Michel. Sit Bi/el (j liln.). Contes d'llnlT- 
nuim (Offenbach, lib.). Faust ‘tiouiMxl. lib.). Gounod 
(H bin.). Hamlet (A. Thomas. lib.). Maillart (7 libs.). 
Mass* (' I*.,11I et Yirginie lib.). Meyerbeer (' 1‘ardon 
•le I'loCrmel *, lib.). Million (A. Ihnmas. lib.). 
Mimlle (Gounod, lib.). Offenbach ('Contes d'lloff- 
" w " n & ' Kose de Saint-Flour', libs.). IVibeurs de 
ncrles (Bi/rt, lib.). Picrn* (‘ Bouton d'or *, ballet seen.). 
Itqnrfo et Juliette (Gounod, lib.). Saint-Saens (• I imbre 
•I argent", lib.). Ibomas (A.. 3 libs.?. 

CARREIRA, Antonio (6. prob. Lisbon, c. 

'525; d. ?). 

Portuguese 16th-century organist and com¬ 
poser. He entered the royal chapel of John 111 
as a choir-boy and there received his musical 
education. Thanks to his extraordinary gifts 
he advanced, becoming master of the chapel 
of King Sebastian and tin* Cardinal King 
Henry. Carreira probably met the Spanish 


organists Francisco and Cipriano de Soto, who 
accompanied Princess Joan, the mother of 
King Sebastian, to the Portuguese capital. 
That Carreira was in touch with Spanish 
music is also proved by the fart that he 
wrote several variations on Spanish songs. 
He died some time between 15 July 1587 and 
' 597 - . 

Music MS No. 242 belonging to the Coimbra 
University Library contains a considerable 
number of compositions for organ and other 
keyed instruments by Carreira, which show 
him to be a great master who stands compari¬ 
son with Cabezbn, Kermudo, Soto and other 
Spanish composers. His compositions show 
that he achieved the same high level of organ 
playing in Portugal as existed in Spain in his 
time. Three Fantasies for keyboard instru¬ 
ments have been edited by Santiago Kastncr 
(Hilvrrsum. 1951). 

A son of Carreira, also christened Antonio, 
likewise became famous as musician. I le died 
of the plague in 1599. A nephew, also called 
Antonio Carreira, became master of the chapel 
of the cathedral at Santiago de Compostela. 

s. K. 

CAR RENO, (Maria) Teresa (b . Cara¬ 
cas, 22 Dec. 1853; d. New York, 12 June 
1917). 

Venezuelan pianist, composer, conductor 
and singer. She was the granddaughter of the 
Venezuelan composer Jose CayetanoCnrrcAo. 
Her father, Manuel Antonio Carreno, a 
politician and at one time Venezuelan 
Minister of Finance, was also a well-known 
musician, and she affirmed in later life that 
she was still teaching the essentials of piano¬ 
forte technique taught to her by her father 
when she was a small girl. I lc also awakened 
in his daughter a strong sense of self-criticism, 
to which she attributed much of her later 
success. When eight years old she was taken 
to New York, where she studied with Gotl- 
schalk. Four years later, having also studied 
in Paris with Mathias, and later with Anton 
Rubinstein, she launched out on the career 
that was to take her all over the world. She 
had particular success in Germany, where she 
lived and taught for over thirty years. I n 1 872 
she married the violinist Emile Saurct, with 
whom she played sonatas. Her interest in 
string music prompted her to write a string 
Quartet in K minor, among other coni|>ositions. 
The marriage was dissolved, ami in 1875 
she married the baritone Giovanni Taglia- 
pietra, and later spent two years in Venezuela 
with him, organizing and conducting an opera 
company in which she also appeared as a 
singer. However this marriage, too, came to 
grief, and she reappeared as a pianist in 1889, 
making a triumphant tour of Europe. In 1892 
she married F.ugen d’AIbert, under whose 
influence her style changed completely. From 
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CARRILLO (Julian) 

having been an impetuous, almost tempestuous 
player, she became a thoughtful and profound 
interpreter and one of the most sought-after 
professors in Berlin. In 1895 the d’Albert 
marriage came to an end, and in 1902 she 
married her second husband’s brother, Arturo 
Tagliapietra. In 1938 her ashes were cere¬ 
moniously laid to rest in her native country. 

n. F. 

Bidl. — Miunowjki, XL, ‘Teresa Carre.W (New Haven, 
Conn., 1940). 

IYaza, Juan B„ * Teresa Carrefto’ (Caracas, 1938). 

CARRILLO, Julian ( b . San Luis Potosi, 
28 Jan. 1875). 

Mexican composer of Indian parentage. 
He studied theory with Melesio Morales and 
the violin with Pedro Manzano. In 1899 he 
received a stipend from the government for 
study in Europe. He entered the Leipzig 
Conservator)’, where he studied with Jadas¬ 
sohn. He appeared as a violinist at Leipzig at 
a concert conducted by Nikisch. In Germany 
he wrote two symphonies, two masses, four 
violin sonatas and other chamber music, as 
well as two operas, all in an academic style. 
At the same time he experimented with atonal 
writing ; in this manner he composed a string 
Quartet in two versions, the second of which 
was the exact “crab” reversion of the original. 
As early as 1893 he wrote music in quarter- 
tones and formulated a theory which he 
named “ Sonido 13 ”, a designation symbol¬ 
izing his exploration of sound beyond the 
twelve chromatic notes. He designed a special 
number notation, subdividing the octave into 
96 intervals, which permitted him to notate 
not only quarter-tones, but eighth-tones and 
sixteenth-tones. Later he constructed instru¬ 
ments to reproduce these small divisions, 
although the accuracy of intonation perforce 
remained in doubt. He undertook to trans¬ 
cribe Bach's fugues and Beethoven’s sym¬ 
phonies into quarter-tones by halving the 
octave, thus reducing it to the augmented 
fourth. His early experiments with fractional 
tones should establish Carrillo as a pioneer in 
this field. He wrote numerous works in this 
infra-chromatic technique, among them a 
‘ Prcludio a Cristobal Col6n ’ for soprano, 
violin, flute and guitar in quarter-tones, 
piccolo in eighth-tones and harp in sixteenth- 
tones ; ‘ Avc Maria ’ for mixed voices in 
quarter-tones with instrumental accompani¬ 
ment, and many other works. Carrillo’s 
music was championed in the U.S.A. by 
Leopold Stokowski, who conducted his ‘ Con¬ 
certino ' at Philadelphia on 4 May 1927 and 
his ‘ Horizontes * at Pittsburgh on 30 Nov. 
1951. Both works are written for solo instru¬ 
ments in fractional tones, with the orchestra in 
normal tuning. 

Despite his unconventional theories, Car¬ 
rillo's solid academic training enabled him to 


occupy important teaching-posts in Mexico, 
in i 9 ° 5->4 he was director of the National 
Conservatory in Mexico City; he also con¬ 
ducted concerts of the Conservatory orchestra. 
He published several manuals in the tradi¬ 
tional system. In 1924-25 he published a 
monthly magazine, 4 El Sonido 13 which 
appeared on the 13th of each month. 

n. s. 

Bibl.—‘J ulian1 Carrillo, su vida y ju obra\ Autobio¬ 
graphy (Mexico. 1945). 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS« 


‘ Ostian \ 
’ Matilda 
• Zulitl 


OPERAS 
. 1 act (1903). 

.4 act* (1909). 

3 act* (1932). 


Avc Maria ‘ for mixed clioru* in quartcr-tone* & 
in*t*. (1922). 

Tepepin for »oprano & choru* in quarter-tonei 
& harp in i6th-tonc* (1923). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Symphony No. 1 (1901). 

Symphony No. 2 (1905). 

Symphony No. 3 (i 94 «). 

Impretione* dc la Habana * (1938). 

Nocturno*’ (1940). 

• 3 Symphonic* entitled ‘ Colombia ‘ for full orch. in 

• • x2Ti£ sa^^, n,h ^ c,w - 6 >- 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Triple Concerto for vn., flute, cello and orch. (1918). 

Concertino for vn., guitar, cello, piccolo & ha.p 
, . J°^ h - ,n "W"** 1 «unmg) (1926). 

Horuontet for vn.. cello & harp (1947). 

Concertino for cello (1932). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Siring Sextet (1902). 

String Quartet in E> ma. (1903). 

Quintet for a vn*.. viola, cello & pf. (1918). 

• Tloja dc album ’ for 6 inn*. (1923). 

Fantasia Sonido 13* for vn., horn, guitar, piccolo, 
cello & harp (1923). 

‘ Cuarteto atonal * No. I (1928). 

• 3 String Quartet* in quarter-tone* (1928-30). 

String Quartet on a scale of 6 note* (1938). 

• ‘ Prcludio a Cristobal ColOn * for soprano & 3 imt*. 

(• 940 ). 

' Cuarteto atonal ’ No. 2 (1946). 

' Cuarteto atonal' No. 3 (1947). 

‘ Cuarteto atonal * No. 4 (t 9 » 8 ). 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

• Sonata for cello (1930). 

• Sonata for viola <1931). 

• Sonata for vn. (1932). 


GUITAR MUSIC 

• Sonata in quartcr-tone* (1925). 

BOOKS 

‘ Teoria 16 gica dc la inusica * (Mexico. 1938). 

Metodo rational dc solfco ' (Mexico, 1941). 

' Sonido 13 * (Mexico. 1948). 

* Tratado sintltico de contrapunto ’ (Mexico. 1948). 

' Leye* de metamdrfosi* musicales ‘ (Mexico, 1949). 

S*e alto Microtonet. 

CARRILLO, Manuel Gomez. See G6mez 
Carrillo. 


' Work* marked • are in the *' Sonido 13 " system of 
fractional tone*. 
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CARRODUS (originally Carruthers), 
John (Tiplady) (6. Keighley, Yorks, 20 Jan. 
1836; d. London, 13 July 1895). 

English violinist of Scottish extraction. His 
father, a zealous amateur, violinist and leader 
of the local choral society, was his first 
teacher, and he made his initial public appear¬ 
ance in his 9th year (5 Feb. 1845) at a concert 
at the Mechanics Institute, Keighley, playing 
B^riot’s ‘ 6th Air and Variations At the 
age of twelve he was placed under the tuition 
of Molique, who had just arrived in London, 
and on 1 June 1849 young Carrodus made 
his first metropolitan appearance at a C. K. 
Salaman concert at Hanover Square Rooms. 
The following year he played second to 
Molique at the latter's chamber music con¬ 
certs. He then accompanied his teacher to 
Stuttgart, where he became a member of the 
Duke of Wurttcmberg’s orchestra, of which 
Molique had been leader for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Under the care of this great 
violinist he remained until he was nearly 
eighteen, when he returned to Ixmdon, and 
at the recommendation of Spohr was engaged 
for the first Bradford Musical Festival, at the 
o{toning of St. George's Hall, 31 Aug. 1865, 
where he was a soloist. There he came under 
the notice of Costa, who immediately engaged 
him for the Royal Italian Opera orchestra at 
Govern Garden, where he eventually Itecame 
the leader. Meanwhile his fine performance 
as a soloist at the London Musical Society's 
concert on 23 Apr. 1863 assured his future. 
He took the post as leader in Arditi's orchestra 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, but when this was 
destroyed by lire in 1867 he went back to 
Costa. Under him and others he was engaged 
at almost all the great concerts and festivals — 
Philharmonic, Crystal Palace, Three Choirs, 
1 landcl, Worcester, Gloucester, I lereford and 
Leeds, the latter 1880-92 — and he was leader 
and soloist at the concerts of the Choral Union 
at Glasgow and that of Edinburgh from 1873. 
When the National Training School for Music, 
now the R.C.M., was opened in 1876 he 
became the first professor of the violin, a |x«t 
which he held later at the T.C.M. After 1881 
he undertook wider recital activities, and in 
1890-1 he toured South Africa. He was 
warden of the College of Violinists and presi¬ 
dent of the London Orchestral Association 
and the provincial Amalgamated Musicians' 
Union On 5 Feb. 1895 Carrodus celebrated 
tne jubilee of his first public professional 
appearance by giving a concert at the 
Mechanics Hall, Keighley, in which four of 
tns sons and his sister also took part. On 
this occasion he was presented with the free¬ 
dom of the borough. He was at his desk at 
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Covent Garden the night before his death. 

H. C. F. 

Bom.. — Brown and Stratton, • BiiiMi Musical Bio¬ 
graphy ’, ' The British Musician ', \ III, pp. 59-60, 
171 . with portrait. 

CARROIS, Seigneur de. Ste Ripa. 

Carroll, Lewis (Charles Luitvidgr Dodgvon). See 

Addimrll (‘Alice it.cid, in. lor 2 adapts.). Davies 
II. \V„ ‘ Hun.pis Durnpty chamber cantata). 
Fine (chorus from * Alice in Wonderland ’). Gardiner 
<J.. • Through the Looking-Glassoperetta). Kell/ 
(‘Alice in Wonderlandor. h. suite). Mackenzie 
(* Jabberwocky *. recitation with pf.). O'Neill (‘Alice 
in Lumber land *, revue parody). Taylor (J. D., 
* Through the Lookim:-Glass orch. suite). 

CARROLL, Walter (A. Manchester, 4 
July 1869). 

English musical educationist and composer. 
He studied pianoforte and composition with 
l)r. Henry Hilcs (1889-93) and then entered 
the University of Manchester, where In- 
graduated Mus.B. (1896' and Mus.l). (1900), 
having previously taken the Mus.B. degree 
at Durham. He was a professor of harmony 
and composition at the Royal (Manchester) 
College ol Music 1893-1920) and let turcr and 
examiner in music to the University (1904- 
1920). 

Carroll has specially concentrated on the 
musical education of young children, for whom 
lie has written a very huge number of ele¬ 
mentary pianoforte pieces. Ilis object in this 
has been to stimulate imagination by sug¬ 
gestions of natural scenery, using quotations 
from poetry and also pictures to carry further 
the implications of the music. In 1918 lie 
was appointed Musical Adviser to the City ol 
Manchester Education Committee, which ap¬ 
pointment he held until 1934. During this 
period he did pioneer work in organizing the 
music in schools, lecturing on every aspect of 
elementary musical education and establishing 
municipal concerts for school children. A 
pamphlet, ‘Music in Manchester Schools, 
1918-1930’. describes his achievement in 
detail. 11. c. c. 

CARRON, Arthur (real name Cox) (A. 
Swindon, 12 Dec. 1900). 

English tenor singer. He was educated at 
Swindon College and started his o|>eralic 
career at the Old Vic. Theatre in London in 
1929. He first became known under his 
original name of Arthur Cox, and his first 
principal part was that of Tannhauser. He 
sang at Sadler’s Wells from the opening night 
until 1935 and during these years he also sang 
at several provincial festivals in England, lie 
went to the U.S.A. in 1935 to do some operatic- 
coaching with Florence Easton and alter an 
audition at the Metropolitan Opera House he 
was engaged there for ten years from 193G. 
He sang under his new stage name in a large 
number of operas, including ‘ Olello ’, ‘ Tann- 
hauscr *, ‘ Aida ’, ‘ Tosca ’, ‘ Fagliacci *, * Car¬ 
men’, ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Die Walkiirc 
During (his time he also made guest appear- 
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ances with the Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit 
and Philadelphia Opera Companies, and he 
made his debut at Covcnt Garden in London 
in ‘ II Trovatore ’ in 1939. 

He sang at Porto Rico in 1940, at the 
Municipal Theatre of Rio dc Janiero in 1941 
and at Cuba in 1942. From 1941 to 1943 he 
was engaged at the Colon Theatre in Buenos 
Aires, where he sang Bacchus in the first per¬ 
formance given in the western hemisphere of 
Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos ’. 

Carron was engaged by the Municipal 
Theatre of Santiago in 1944 and sang in 
Mexico from 1945 10 * 94 6 before returning 
to England in 1947 for another appearance at 
Covent Garden. His voice is capable of 
great power and intensity and is particularly 
suited to exacting dramatic parts. 

M. \y # 

CARROSSE DU SAINT-SACREMENT, 

LE (Opera). Set Bf.rners. Bussf.r. 

CARSE, Adam (b . Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
19 May 1878). 

English composer, teacher, collector and 
writer on musical instruments. He received 
his musical education chiefly at the R.A.M. in 
London, where he studied composition under 
Corder and held the Macfarrcn scholarship. 
He was made an associate in 1902. He was 
engaged chiefly in teaching, but in spite of this 
the list of his compositions is considerable. It 
includes a cantata, ' The Lay of the Brown 
Rosary’, which was first performed at Queen’s 
Hall, in Mar. 1902. But the greater part of his 
important work is orchestral. The following 
have received public performance: * The 
Death of Tintagiles ’, after Maeterlinck, July 
1902); Prelude to Byron’s ‘ Manfred ’ (Philhar¬ 
monic Society, Mar. 1904); Concert Overture 
in D major (London Symphony Orchestra, 
Dec. 1904); symphonic poem, ‘ In a Balcony ’ 
(Promenade Concert, 26 Aug. 1905); Sym¬ 
phony in C minor (Patrons’ Fund Concert, 
3 July 1906). A second Symphony, in G minor, 
played at the R.C.M. students’ concert, 19 
Nov. 1908, was revised and produced at the 
Newcastle Festival of 1909. Later works for 
orchestra include a set of variations produced 
at a concert of the R.C.M. Patrons’ Fund 
(July 1913) and ‘Two Sketches’ for strings 
founded on a Northumbrian song and dance 
played at the Promenade Concerts (1924). 
Carse has also written songs and chamber 
music, and has made a speciality of easy 
pieces suitable for teaching purposes. Of more 
lasting importance than his compositions is 
Carse’s research work in the history of musical 
instruments and the collection of old instru¬ 
ments made by him over a long period, now 
housed in London, in the Horniman Museum 
at Forest Hill. In connection with these 
studies he published the invaluable books, 
‘The Orchestra in the XVIIIth Century’ 


CARTER (C. T.) 

(Cambridge, 1940) and the large and very 
important ‘ The Orchestra from Beethoven to 
Berlioz’ (Cambridge, 1948). A smaller, 
lavishly illustrated book, ‘ The Orchestra ’, 
was contributed by him to the ‘ World of 
Music ’ scries (London, 1949). Carse has also 
done valuable historical work by editing a 
number of early symphonies. 

g. s. k. b., adds. 

CARSON, Nellie. See English Singers. 

CART AN, Jean (Louis) (b . Nancy, 1 Dec. 
1906; d. Bligny, 26 Mar. 1932). 

French composer. He studied harmony 
with Marcel Samuel Rousseau while still at 
school. At the age of eighteen he entered the 
Paris Conservatoire and studied composition 
with Paul Dukas, who conceived a high idea 
of his capabilities. His first compositions — a 
Sonatina for pianoforte and a setting of Psalm 
XXII for voice and pianoforte — date from 
1925. They were followed in 1926 by settings 
of six poems by Tristan Klingsor and an Intro¬ 
duction and Allegro for wind instruments with 
pianoforte accompaniment, in 1927 by ' Trois 
Chants d’*t* ’, a first string Quartet, finely 
written in a classical form, and a first version 
of‘Hommagc A Dante’, a hymn between two 
chorales, nobly conceived and executed. 

In 1928-29 Cartan published his settings of 
three poems by Villon, and then devoted his 
time and energy to his most important work, 

* Pater ’, a cantata for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra, in three parts. In 1930 came set¬ 
tings of two of Mallurml's sonnets, a lively 
Sonatina for flute and clarinet (played at the 
I.S.C.M. festival at Oxford, 1931) and a 
second string Quartet, a work which shows a 
more mature and personal style. Unfortun¬ 
ately the illness which had threatened Cartan 
for so long left him no time to finish his last 
compositions, which included an overture to 
Claudel's ‘ L’Ours ct la lunc ’ and ' Hymnc A 
la terre ’ for chorus and orchestra. But in his 
short life he wrote enough to show himself an 
exceptionally gifted artist, endowed with great 
qualities of mind and rare musical ability. 

O. s. 

Bibl.—A rticle* in Rev. Mu*., May 1932, May 1933, 
Nov. 1936. 

Gadomw, G. & Schwerkc, I., * Jean Cartan ' (M. & L., 
XV. 1934. p. 222). 

CARTELLA. See Addenda, Vol. IX, 
article Score. 

CARTER, Charles Thomas ( b . Dublin, 

? c - J 735 ! d. London, 12 Oct. 1804). 

Irish composer. He was, according to John 
O’Keefe’s 4 Recollections ’ (II, 37-38), 

brought up in the choir of Cl»ri*t Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, and wa* organitt to Werburgh Church. Any 
mu*ic he had never *een before, placed before him, 
uptide down, he played it ofT on the harpsichord. 

Carter remained at St. Wcrburgh’s Church 
from Dec. 1751 (?) to Sept. 1769; subse¬ 
quently he travelled for some time in Italy, 
and he is stated to have gone to India, where 
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he was musical director of the theatre at 
Calcutta. 1 About 1772 he settled in London, 
made a name as a composer of songs for the 
public gardens and soon began to write for the 
stage also. The Rev. Henry Bate wrote for 
him “ from no motive of literary variety, but 
in order to introduce to the world a young 2 
musical composer, whose taste he conceived 
might do honour to his profession", the 
libretto of a comic opera, 4 The Rival Candi¬ 
dates ’, which was successfully produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre on 1 Feb. 1775, kept the 
stage for ten years and also reached the U.S.A. 
This was followed by * The Milesian ’ (1777) 
and 4 The Fair American * (1782), at the same 
theatre. In 1783 Carter composed the epi¬ 
logue song for Mrs. Cowley’s comedy * A Bold 
Stroke for a Husband ’, and in 1787 he was 
appointed musical director of the ncwly 
lounded Royalty Theatre in Well-Close 
Square (on the site of the old Coodman’s 
Fields theatre), where he produced four 
musical pieces, * The Birthday, or Arcadian 
Contest *, 4 True-Blue 4 (a new setting of 
Carey’s 4 Nancy ’), 4 The Constant Couple * 
and 4 The Constant Maid, or l’oll of Plymp- 
ton ' in 1787 and 1788. Subsequently Carter 
was for a time director of music at the Earl of 
Barrymore's private theatre at Wargrave; a 
pantomime, 4 Blue Beard ’, and some songs 
introduced into Colman and Arnold's * The 
Surrender of Calais ’ date from that |>crind 
(1791). Carter’s last work for the stage, the 
comic o|>era 4 Just in Time ’, was produced at 
Covent Carden on 10 May 1792. 

Carter also wrote some harpsichord music 
(12 4 Familiar Sonatinas ’, Op. 6, and others) 
of which the variations on 4 Carillons dc Dun- 
querque ’ (c. 1785) appeared in a modern 
pianoforte edition in 193O. The first collection 
of Ins Vauxhall songs came out in 1773; it 
contains the well-known 4 O Nanny wilt thou 
lly from me ’ (words from Percy’s ’ Rcliques ’, 
065) which was very |H>pular for many years, 
as were his 44 sea-fight and hunting ” songs 
(such as 4 Tally ho ’, 4 Stand by your guns 4 , 
‘ Ye sportsmen give car’, etc.), which were 
singled out by his contemporaries for special 
praise. A final collection of 4 Songs, Duos, 
1 rios, Catches, Glees and Canons ’, Op. 27, 
was published in 1801. 

The Thomas Carter who, according to the 
' Gentleman's Magazine ’ (1800, p. 1117) died 
m London on 8 Nov. 1800 at the age of thirty- 
two, 44 a victim in early life to the fatal ravages 
of the liver complaint ”, was a singer and 
member of various musical societies, but not a 
composer so far as is known. Samson Carter, 

which however verm lo confute him whli 
rimma. Carter (ire p. 98). 

this can hardly apply to a man of forty, and makes 
one wonder whether the dates usually given for his bull, 
and Ins entry into the service of St. Werburgh’s are not 
perhaps rather too early. 

VOL. It 


an elder brother of Charles Thomas Carter, 
graduated Mus.D. at Dublin University in 
1771 ; as a composer he is known by a single 
song, 4 The Rhapsody' which appeared as a 
musical supplement to * The Gentleman’s and 
London Magazine ' (Dublin), June 1772. 

A. !.. 

CARTER, Elliott (Cook), jun. (b . New 

York, 11 Dec. 1908). 

American critic and composer. He studied 
music under Walter Piston, Holst at Harvard 
and with E. Burlingame Hill and A. T. Davi¬ 
son, also in the U.S.A. He received his 
M.A. degree from Harvard University in 1932. 
From 1932 to 1933 he studied with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris. In 1936 he became musi¬ 
cal director of the American Ballet Caravan. 
He was active about the same time as music 
critic, contributing articles to 4 The Saturday 
Review of Literature 4 , 4 The New York 
Herald Tribune 4 and 4 Modern Music '. 

In 1940 he was appointed Director of the 
Music Department of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, where in addition to teaching 
music he directed the Glee Club, taught 
mathematics, Greek, physics and philosophy. 
In 1942 he obtained leave of absent c to join the 
()flicc of War Information as music consultant. 

His ballet ‘Pocahontas' was first per¬ 
formed by the Ballet Caravan in New York. 
His Symphony No. i was played by the 
Roc hevtrr Symphony < )rchcstra at the Festival 
of American Music. Flic Harvard Glee Club 
presented 4 The Defence of Corinth' and 
4 Tarantella ' in New York and on lour. The 
Ballet Society staged 4 Flic Minotaur', and 
4 Holiday Overture ’ was given at the Colum¬ 
bia University Festival, l'hcrc have been fre¬ 
quent broadcasts of various chamber works 
over stations X.B.C., W.A.B.C. and W.N.Y.C. 
in New York. The incidental music for 4 The 
Merchant of Venice 4 was written for the Mer¬ 
cury Theatre production. I Ic has won several 
awards and prizes, including the Guggenheim 
Fellowship, the grant of the Society of Arts and 
I-otters, the Juilliard Award and the American 
Composers Alliance and ll.M.I. prizes. 

Elliott Carter’s work is essentially nco- 
classie in style and is a good example of how 
the American idiom can evolve within this 
structural type. The music is economical, 
linear, rhythmically intricate and syncopated, 
and he has a notable gift for achieving 
dramatic effects by unusual and yet simple 
technical devices. This is apparent both in 
his orchestral and in his choral scores. His 
music is remarkably free of mannerisms, either 
idiomatic or technical, but it has a distinct 
individuality in spite of its abstract nature. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLETS 

* I’.-ilKKim' (i 9 > 9 >- 

• The Minotaur 4 (19*6). 

G 
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INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

' I'hilocicles ’ by Sophocles (1933). 

' Mostellaria ' by I'lauius (1936). 

' The Merchant of Venice ’ by Shakespeare (1939). 

CHORAL WORKS 

‘ Tarantella ’ (Ovid) for men’s voices & orch. (1936). 

’ To Music ’ (Herrick) for unaccomp. chorus (1938). 

Heart not so heavy as mine ’ (Emily Dickinson) for 
unaccomp. chorus (1939). 

’ The Defence of Corinth ’ (Rabelais) for men’s voice* & 
pf. duct (1941). 

‘The Harmony of Morning ’ (Mark van Doren) for 
women’s voices & small orch. (1945). 

' Musicians wrestle everywhere ’ (Dickinson) for un¬ 
accomp. chorus (1945). 

‘Let's be gay’ (from ’The Beggar’s Opera’) for 
women’s voices & 3 pfs. (1938). 

‘ Emblems ’ (Allen Tate) for men’s voices & pf. (1947). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Symphony No. i (1943). 

’ Holiday Overture * (1944). 

’ I'reludc Fanfare and Polka ’ for chamber orch. (1941). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

’ Warble for Lilac Time ’ (Walt Whitman) for soprano & 
small orch. (1943). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Suite for 4 saxophones (194a). 

Quintet for woodwind (1948). 

8 Etudes and a Fantasy for woodwind 4tet (1950). 
6 Pieces for kettledrums (1930). 

String Quartet (1931). 


ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 
' 1 '’"‘of* 1 ' for English horn (or viola or dar.) (1940). 
Cello Sonata (1948). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonata (1946). 


SONGS 

’ Tell me where is fancy bred ’ (Shakespeare) with guitar 
„ ( 1939 ). 

3 Songs (Robert Frost) (1943) 

1. Flic Line Gang, 
a. The Rose Family. 

3. Dust of Snow. 

‘ The Voyage ’ (Hart Crane) (1943). 

VOCAL DUET 

‘ The Difference ’ (Mark van Doren) for soprano & 
bar. ( 1944 ). 

P. O.-M. 

CARTER, Henry. See Bugle. 

CARTER STRING TRIO: Mary Carter 

(6. Rcdhill, 30 Apr. 1914), Anatole Mines 
( b • Cambridge, 21 July 1915), Antonia 
Butler (8. London, 1 June 1909). 

British team of string players: violin, viola 
and violoncello. The three artists formed the 
trio in 1940 and have played all over Great 
Britain and on the Continent. They appeared 
twenty times at the National Gallery Concerts 
in London during the second world war and 
gave many other recitals for C.E.M.A. (now 
Arts Council) in the provinces. In 1946 they 
toured Czechoslovakia for the British Council 
and played in Prague, Brno, Bratislava and 
Plseft, where they were enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived. They were engaged for the Edinburgh 
Festival both in 1947 and in 1948, and in 1949 
they toured Germany for the Foreign Office, 
visiting Hamburg, Oldenburg, Diisscldorf and 
Berlin. Peggie Sampson {b. Edinburgh, 16 


Feb. 1912), was the cellist until her departure 
for Canada in 1951. 

Their repertory is extremely wide and in¬ 
cludes works by composers such as Purcell, 
Matthew Locke and William Shield as well 
as Reger, Dohn^nyi, Gordon Jacob and the 
trios of Mozart and Beethoven. They are 
particularly admired for the delicacy of their 
chamber-music playing and the excellence 
of their team-work. M . K . w> 

CARTER, Thomas {b. Dublin, May 
1769 ; d. London, 8 Nov. 1800). 

Irish composer. He was a chorister at 
Cloync Cathedral. So great was his musical 
precocity that he was taken up by the Earl of 
Inchiquin, who sent him to Italy. Having 
finished his studies at Naples in 1788 he went 
to India, where he was musical director of the 
theatre at Calcutta. His health broke down 
and he went to London, where in 1793 he 
married a Miss Wells of Cookham, Berkshire. 
He composed many theatrical interludes and 
some trivial songs. w. h. o. p. 

CARTHUSENSIS, Johannes. See Jean 
de Namur. 

CARTIER, Jean Baptiste (b. Avignon, 28 
May 1765 ; d. Paris, 1841). 

French violinist and composer. He was the 
son of a dancing-master, and his first teacher 
on the violin was an AbW Walrauf. In 1783 
lie went to Paris and continued his studies 
under Viotti. His progress must have been 
rapid, for he very soon, on Viotti's recom¬ 
mendation, obtained the post of accompanist 
to Marie Antoinette, which he held up to the 
outbreak of the Revolution. From 1791 to 
1821 he was in the orchestra of the Op^ra as 
assistant leader and solo player. From 1804 
he was a member of Napoleon's private band 
under Paisicllo and he belonged to the royal 
band from 1815 till 1830. 

Cartier was a good violinist, and it was his 
great merit to have revived the noble traditions 
of the old Italian school of violin playing by 
publishing new editions of works by Corelli, 
Tartini, Nardini and other great masters, 
which at that time were all but unknown in 
France. He thereby caused not only his own 
numerous pupils but all the young French 
violinists of his time to take up the study of 
these classical works for the violin. In his work 
' L'Art du viol on ’ (Paris, 1798 and 1801) he 
gives a comprehensive selection from the violin 
music of the best Italian, French and German 
masters, which is rightly regarded as a prac¬ 
tical history of violin literature in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

It is much to be regretted that a history of 
violin playing which Cartier wrote has never 
been made public. His compositions arc of 
no importance. He published sonatas in the 
style of Lolli, studies, and duos for violias. 
Fctis also mentions 2 operas, 2 symphonies and 
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violin concertos, winch have remained in 
manuscript. r. p. 

Bibl. — Pin cue RLE, Marc. 4 Les Violiniuo, com¬ 
positeur* ct virtuaie* ’ (Pari*, 1922)- 
Cartwright, William. Sit Lawn (a, song* in play* 
& poem*). 

CARULLI, Fcrdinando (b . Naples, 10 

Feb. 1770; d- Paris » Fclj * , 8 40 - 

Italian guitarist and composer. Though 
self-taught he attained a perfection of execu¬ 
tion before unknown on the guitar, and on his 
arrival in Paris in 1808 created a furore. In 
the space of twelve years he published 300 
compositions, including a 4 Method ’ which 
passed through four editions. He was also the 
author of * L’llarmonie appliquec a la 
guitarc ’ (Paris, 1825), a treatise on the art of 
accompanying, which was the first work of its 
kind. A selection of his guitar compositions 
(with biography, etc.) forms Vol. 1 of the 
4 Altc Mcister der Gitarrc a series edited by 
E. Schwarz-Rciflingcn.' u. c. c. 

CARULLI, Gubtavo (b . Leghorn, 20 June 
1801 ; d. Boulognc-sur-mcr, Oct. or Nov. 
1876). 

Italian singing-master and composer, son of 
the preceding. He is known for his didactic 
works, such as ‘ Solftges' for one and two 
voices, singing methods and exercises, vocal 
quartets, etc. si. 1.. p. 

CARUSO, Enrico (6. Naples, 25 Feb. 1873; 
d. Naples, 2 Aug. 1921). 

Italian tenor singer. After studying singing 
from 1891 under Gugliclmo Verginc, lie made 
a modest d£but at the Tcatro Bellini at Naples 
in 'Faust* in 1894. He gradually gained 
favour and established his position in Italy, 
when in 1899 he created at Milan the part 
of Loris in Giordano's 4 Fedora'. He also 
created the tenor parts in Cilea's 4 Adriana 
Lecouvreur ’, Franchctti's 4 Germania ’ and 
other operas. Little was heard of him in 
London till 1902, when he sang with brilliant 
success at Monte Carlo with Melba in Puccini's 
4 Bolicmc'. He visited Covent Garden in 
the same year, appearing first (14 May) as the 
Duke in 4 Rigolctto'. His success with the 
audience was unmistakable, but not every one 
in the theatre realized his possibilities. During 
the season Caruso earned more and more 
applause every time he was heard, but he did 
not at once cause a rush to the box office. An 
engagement in America kept him away from 
London in 1903, but he was back at Covcnt 
Garden the following year, and from that time 
dated his immense popularity. His Rodolfo 
m 4 La Bolicmc ' did more, perhaps, than any 
other part to establish his fame in London. 

Caruso sang regularly at Covcnt Garden 
down to 1907. In 1908, however, he did not 
appear. As the result of his triumplis at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, New York, he 

' review in Z.M.W., June 1919. PP- W-jG. 


had bound himself by an inclusive contract to 
Conricd, and the Covcnt Garden Syndicate 
would not pay the terms demanded for his 
services. 

In its combination of power and sweetness 
Caruso’s voice has not been approached in our 
time. Moreover, the singer made the most of 
nature's abundant gifts. His breath control 
was so complete that he could deliver the 
longest phrase without any suggestion of being 
at the end of his resources. He was equally at 
home in the passion of Canio’s lament in 
4 Pagliacci' and in the tranquil beauty of the 
duet in the dungeon at the end of 4 Aida '. 

Towards the end of the American season of 
1908-9 Caruso suffered a temporary failure of 
voice and could not finish his engagement. On 
his return to Europe lie had to undergo a 
throat operation, but after a period of rest his 
voice returned with undiminished powers. 
When in 1913, terms having been arranged, 
Caruso returned to Covcnt Garden, he had 
an enthusiastic welcome ; but some at least of 
his listeners felt that his voice, though still 
splendid, was not quite what it had been. It 
was noticeable, too, what in his later seasons in 
New York the critics often pointed out, that he 
was in better voice on one night than another. 
There had been no such vocal inequalities in 
his early Ixrndon seasons. However, he re¬ 
mained, till the night of his last appearance on 
the stage, the chief attraction at the Metro¬ 
politan. He died of pleurisy. s. it. p. 
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CARUSO, Luigi (b . Naples, 25 Sept. 1754 ; 
d. Perugia, 1G22). 

Italian composer. He studied with Nicola 
Sala at Naples and wrote his first opera, 4 La 
lavandaia astuta’, for leghorn in 1775. This 
was followed by more than 50 others, many 
of which were fairly successful. According to 
the custom of the time he travelled from town 
to town, supervising and conducting the 
performances, and apparently never left Italy. 
In 1790 he settled at Perugia and was maestro 
di rappel I a at the cathedral there until the end 
of his life; but he continued to write operas, 
chiefly for Rome, until 1810 (e.g. 4 Cosi si fa allc 
donne’, at the Tcatro Apollo). ‘L’alberga- 
tricc vivace ’ (Venice, 1780) was the most suc¬ 
cessful of all his operas and was also heard in 
London on 16 Dee. 1783. He wrote an * Am- 
Icto ’ for Florence in 1789 and a 4 Lodoiska ' 
for Rome in 1798; also several oratorios, 
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and during the latter part of his life much 
music for the church. None of his works 
appears to have been published but many 
scores and single airs arc extant in manuscript. 

A. L. 

CARVAJAL, Armando (b . Santiago dc 
Chile, 7 June 1893). 

Chilean violinist, conductor and composer. 
He studied at the Conservatorio Nacional de 
Musica at Santiago. In 1912 he qualified as 
professor of the violin and in 1914 founded the 
Trio Penha and toured Chile extensively with 
it. From 1919 to 1927 he was professor of violin 
at the Conservatorio Nacional and from 1928 
to 1943 director of the same institution, at the 
same time taking the chamber-music, opera 
and choral classes. From 1931 to 1938 he was 
the Dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts in the 
University of Chile. 

Carvajal started conducting in 1921, and 
from 1924 he conducted the concerts of the 
Sociedad Bach, at the same time leading its 
chamber-music groups. During that time 
he made all the major oratorios and choral 
works from Bach to Mendelssohn known to 
the Chilean public. In 1925 he was appointed 
conductor of the Municipal Orchestra of 
Santiago, and in 1931 he conducted the sym¬ 
phony concerts given by the Univcrsidad dc 
Chile. From 1932 until the establishment of 
the Orqucsta Sinfdnica de Chile, of which he 
is the artistic director, he conducted the 
orchestra of the Asociacidn Nacional dc 
Concicrtos Sinfonicos. 

In the realm of opera, besides the yearly 
round of the opera season, Carvajal produced, 
at the Conservatorio Nacional dc Musica, 
Mozart’s ' Figaro ’, Debussy’s ‘ L'Enfant pro- 
digue ’, Humperdinck’s ' Hansel and Grctel ’, 
Pcrgolesi’s ‘ La serva padrona ’ and other un¬ 
usual or interesting works. 

In 1930 the Chilean government sent him 
on an extensive tour to observe conditions in 
all parts of Europe, and in 1942 he toured 
South America, conducting most of the major 
symphony orchestras then in existence. 

Carvajal has also composed choral and 
orchestral music and some pianoforte pieces. 

N. F. 

CARVALHO, Eleazar de ( b . Iguatu, 
Ccara, Brazil, 28 June 1915). 

Brazilian conductor and composer. After 
two years at marine schools he began eight 
years’ service in the Brazilian National Naval 
Corps at the age of thirteen and played in its 
band. Meanwhile he studied at the National 
School of Music of the University of Brazil, 
graduating in 1934 and receiving a diploma as 
conductor and composer in 1940 after further 
study with Paulo Silva. On leaving the Navy 
he first played tuba and double bass for 
cabarets, casinos and circuses, and then won a 
competition for a post in the orchestra of the 
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Tcatro Municipal in Rio dc Janeiro. He also 
became a member of the Brazilian Symphony 
Orchestra, with which he made a successful 
debut as conductor when the regular con¬ 
ductor fell ill. As a result he became its 
permanent associate conductor. He also con¬ 
ducted opera at the Tcatro Municipal and 
directed Brazil’s first Beethoven cycle at SSo 
Paulo in 1945. 

Impressed by Carvalho’s talent at the 
Berkshire Music Center of Lenox, Mass., in 

1946, Kusscvitsky engaged him as his assistant 
for the Center of 1947 and as guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
which he made his North American d*but in 

1947. During the next few years he became 

well known in the U.S.A., conducting several 
of . ,h . e . m . a J or orchestras. He continued lus 
activities in Brazil and appeared in England in 
• 953 - His conducting gives an impression of 
notable vitality and also of careful study of 
the scores. Among his compositions arc two 
operas, 4 The Discovery of Brazil ’ (1939) and 
‘ Tiradcntes', which won a $4000 award in 
1941, and 4 The White Symphony ’. He was 
elected to a permanent chair in the Brazilian 
National Academy of Music. p. d. p. 

CARVALHO, Joao de Sousa (b . Estrc- 
moz, 22 Feb. 1745; d. prob. Borba, 1798). 

Portuguese composer. Together with 
Camillo Cabral and the brothers Jcronymo 
Francisco and Braz Francisco dc Lima he was 
sent to Naples by the Scminario Patriarcal. 
He left Lisbon on 2 June 1760 and entered 
the Naples Conservatorio di Sant’ Onofrio on 
•5 J an - « 76 l. Upon his return to Portugal 
he became teacher of counterpoint and the 
first master of the chapel of the Patriarchate 
of Lisbon. He joined the Brotherhood of 
Santa Cecilia at Lisbon on 22 Nov. 1767. In 
1778 he succeeded Perez as music teacher to 
the royal family. About 1790 he retired to a 
country scat in his native province. Among 
his pupils were Leal Moreira (who succeeded 
him at the Seminario), Marcos Portugal, Joao 
Jos* Baldi, Domingos Bomtcmpo and many 
others. 

Carvalho composed a considerable number 
of Italian operas, the manuscripts of which arc 
to be found at the Lisbon Ajuda Library. He 
was one of the few important composers of 
opera who emerged from Portugal in the 18th 
century. His works consist of some church 
music (a Bcncdictus, two masses, rcsponsorics, 
psalms with orchestra, several harpsichord 
sonatas, etc., dated 1770-83) and the follow¬ 
ing operas (all written to Italian words): 

4 L' amoff induftrioto ’ (1769) ; * Eumene ' (1773) ; 

* Angelica * (1778); * Pcrseo 1 (1779); 4 Teitoride Argo- 
nauia (1780); * Science, re di Siria 1 (1781); * Everar- 
do III, redi Liiuania * (1782); * Penelope nella partenza 
da Sparta* (1782); ‘Endimione* (1783); * Tomiri * 
(1783); 'Adraito, re degli Argivi ’ (1784); 4 Nettuno 
ed Egle’ (1785); ‘Alcione* (1787); * Numt Pom- 
pilio II re de’ Romani ’ (1789). 
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Two further works in the library, an opera 
‘ Nittcti * and an oratorio ‘ Isacco ', arc cata¬ 
logued under his name, but are, according to 
Ernesto Vieira, who examined the scores, by a 
different composer, one Joao de Sousa ( c. 
1740-1802) who also wrote the music for an 
allegorical piece called ‘ O monumento im¬ 
mortal ’ which was sung at Lisbon palace on 
8 June 1775, on the occasion of the unveiling 
of a statue of King Joseph. 

The score of a cantata ‘Imeneo trionfantc’ 
(anonymous, but probably by him) passed from 
the Vasconcellos into the Wolffhciin collec¬ 
tion. One of his sonatas is included in 
‘ Cravistas Portugeses ’, Vol. I. 

S. K. & A. L. 

CARVALHO, Marie. Stt M to LAN. 
CARVER, Robert {b. ?, 1487; d. ?). 
Scottish composer, lie appears to have 
spent at least thirty-six years as a member of 
the community of Scone Abbey, in Perthshire, 
where no doubt his seven extant compositions 
were first sung. I le died some time after 1546. 
Twice in the same source 1 it is implied that 
Carver entered the service of the church at 
the age of sixteen, but a discrepancy in the 
dates has previously given ri>e to confusion 
regarding the year of his birth. The first 
Statement is found at the end of an imperfect 
4*part Mass: 

Misia tlomini Holier li Carlbor facu aw** donin.i 
15*6 anno actalU mac S9 necnon in*re»*us suae ic- 
liliiunii anno 43. 

The second statement, a mixture of liturgical 
and biographical information, occur' at the 
beginning of the to-part Mass (dedication of 
the Church of St. Michael, Archangel): 

Tenor dum sacrum de isiius tniuae quam composuii 
Dominui Kobe Hut Carbor Canonic u* «|e Scona anno 
doinini 1513 el aelatU suae anno jj necnon ingressus 
»uae rrliicionis anno b a«I honotem I»ei et banco 
Mitliaclis. 

The date 1513, which the scribe has tried to 
alter, is clearly an error for 1509, which is in 
agreement with the other set of figures in 
placing the birth-date at 1487. One other 
reference to the composer deserves mention: 
it is a signature " Robertus Carwor " on a 
Prrceptum of Seisin dated 4 Nov. 1544. This 
document was printed in the ' Liber Ecdesie 
de Scon ’ published by the Bannatync Club 
in 1843. Although the name Carver is not 
particularly associated with Scotland, the 
name Arnat (for he is frequently called 
“ Carbor alias Arnat") may be seen from 
time to time in the Register of the Great Seal 
of Scotland and in the Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland. It is not, therefore, unlikely that 
the composer was connected with one branch 
or another of this family. 

The Scone Manuscript is the only known 
source of Carver's music, and although his 
name is the only one which orrurs (apart 


from “ duffa '* = Dufay), the manuscript is by- 
no means entirely made up of his own com¬ 
positions. There are two motels by Fayrlax 
and a Mass by Dufay, all three works being 
unascribed. Carver's work consists of five 
masses and two motets, copied in the following 
order: 

Man for 4 voices (1546). 

• O bone Jews \ for 19 voices. 

Mass (* L'homme armc') for 4 voices. 

• Gaude flore virginali *. for 5 voices. 

Moss f Uum sacrum myslerium ’) («>r l«» Vonrs 1 I 

sr. 1509). 

Mass for 6 voices. 

Mass for 5 voices. 

The seven works are scattered throughout the 
manuscript, which is unfortunately not Inh¬ 
aled, thus rendering impossible an accurate 
location for each item. 

The Mass for 4 voices betrays, by its very 
form, something of the uneasiness which 
Catholics must have fell in the year 154b, which 
saw the slaying of ** the carnal Cardinal ” 
Heaton by the Reformers. Only the very 
lieginning and ending ol the Gloria and Credo 
are composed in polyphony, the omissions 
being far and away larger and more signi¬ 
ficant than those current in England at the 
same time. I he kyrie, which is imperfect 
owing to a missing folio, is troped, as is the 
Bcncdictus. The other shorter sections, 
Sanctus and Agnus Dei, arc also complete. 

The motet ' O lionc Jcsu ’ 1 deserves to he 
set by the side of Tallis's .jo-part motel as 
an example of highly resourceful handling of 
a vast and rich texture. The impressive 
sonority of the nineteen voices is reserved not 
>o 1 mu h for effects of climax as for emphasizing 
certain parts of the text, notably the word 
“Jcsu ", Contrasting sections for eight, nine 
and ten voices alternate with sections involving 
the full choir, which consists of four trebles, 
two altos, ten tenors and three basses. 

Carver's Mass on * L'homme armc' is 
separated by only one work from an anony¬ 
mous Mass on the same tanlui ftrinut. This is 
actually by Dufay and may well have been 
copied into the volume by Carver himself in 
order to serve as a model for his own Mass, 
which exhibits fine anil tasteful workmanship 
together with a distinctive feeling for strong 
melodic lines. The Kyrie is omitted here and 
in the other four Masses, according to the 
custom in Britain at that time. 

In the motet for 5 voices, ‘ Gaude llorc 
virginali ’, Carver produced as fine a work 
as those on the same text by Kellyk, Turgcs 
and llorwud, which are found in the Eton 
Manuscript. The Mass for 10 voices, based 
on the antiphon ‘ Dum sacrum myslerium ', 
has been described as “ solid rather than 
brilliant ", a judgment which may also In: 
reserved for the composition immediately fol- 

* I-diird by J. A. Fullcr-Maitland ami published in 
mudem More by ihe Year Book Press il-ondon, 1926). 


* Stt Scone Manvsckipi. 
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lowing, which is a G-part Mass. Two folios 
containing part of the Gloria are unfortun¬ 
ately imperfect, the margins having been cut, 
resulting in the loss of some music. The last 
of Carver's masses, which is for 5 voices, is 
quite complete, though the opening of the 
Gloria has been misplaced by the binder and 
is found a few folios in advance of its correct 
position. A liturgical tenor by no means pre¬ 
vents the composer from giving free rein to a 
decorative and at times complex manner of 
writing. 

These seven works to which the name of 
Robert Carver is appended give more than 
adequate proof of his powers as a contra¬ 
puntist and as one to whom the intricacies of 
mensural notation were as second nature. He 
was without doubt the greatest Scottish com¬ 
poser of the 16th century. d. \v. s. 

CARY, Annie Louise ( b . Wayne, Maine, 
22 Oct. 1842; d. Norwalk, Conn., 3 Apr. 
1921). 

American mezzo-contralto singer. From 
1864 to 1866 she studied at Boston with J. Q. 
Wctherbce and Lyman Wheeler. In Aug. of 
the latter year she went to Milan and pre¬ 
pared for an operatic career with Giovanni 
Corsi. She made her operatic dlbut in Copen¬ 
hagen. For two seasons she sang in Scandin¬ 
avian theatres, devoting her vacations to study 
with Pauline Viardot-Garcia at Baden-Baden. 
In the autumn of 1869 she sang in Brussels, 
then spent the winter in Paris studying with 
Maurice Strakosch and Bottesini. She now 
signed a contract with the brothers Maurice 
and Max Strakosch for three years, and in 
Aug. 1870 returned to the U.S.A. From that 
time till her retirement at the height of her 
popularity in 1882, she was one of the most 
admired of opera and concert contraltos, her 
services l»cing always in demand at the opera 
houses of London, St. Petersburg and New 
York. The seasons of 1875-77 were spent in 
Russia. She married Charles Monson Ray¬ 
mond in the spring of 1882 and subsequently 
lived in retirement in New York. Her voice 
was a mezzo-contralto of wide range and great 

,,raul y- ‘ E . K . 

CARYLL, Ivan (actually F*Iix Tilkin) 

(b. Liege, 1861 ; d. New York, 28 Nov. 1921). 

Belgian-American composer. He studied at 
the Conservatory of his native town, but later 
made his career in England and the U.S.A. as 
a composer of operettas and musical comedies. 
He first made his name with adaptations of two 
French works: Chabrier*s ‘ L’Etoile given 
as ‘ The Merry Monarch ’ in New York and 
Boston in 1890, and as ‘The Lucky Star’ 
in London, at the Savoy Theatre, on 7 Jan. 
1899 ; and Audran’s ‘ La Cigalc’ (translated by 
F. C. Burnand) at the Lyric Theatre, London, 
on 9 Oct. 1890 and in New York on 26 Oct. 
1891. Both pieces contained music of CarvH’s 
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own, and in fact little was left of Chabrier’s 
in the former. 

Of the operettas which were entirely Caryll’s 

* The Duchess of Dantzic based on Sardou’s 

‘ Madame Sans-Genc was the most success¬ 
ful. It was produced at the Lyric Theatre in 
London on 17 Oct. 1903 and ran consecutively 
for 236 nights. Others received with much 
favour were 4 The Earl and the Girl ’ (libretto 
by Seymour Hicks, Adclphi Theatre, 1903) 
and 4 Our Miss Gibbs ’ (with Lionel Monck- 
ton, Gaiety Theatre, 1909). E . D . 

CASA, Girolamo and Nicolo dalla. See 
dalla Casa. 

CASADESUS. French family of musicians. 

(1) Francis (Francis Louis) Casadesus 

(b. Paris, 2 Dec. 1870; d Paris, June 1954), 
conductor and composer. He gained a second 
prize in harmony (1895) the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, was conductor of the Orchestrc dc Paris 
and founded and directed the American Con- 
servatatory at Fontainebleau (1918-22). In 
his compositions he strove to realize the union 
of popular tendencies with the conception of 
modern dramatic production in music. He 
composed operas, 4 Cachaprfcs ’ (3 acts, 1914), 

* L* Moissonneur’ (5 acts), 4 Au beau jardin 
de France* (1 act), both 1918; an operetta, 

* La Chanson dc Paris’, performed in Paris, 
Nov. 1924 ; and a Symphony. 

(2) Henri Gustave Casadesus {b. Paris, 
30 Sept. 1879; d. Paris, 31 May 1947), violist, 
brother of the preceding. He gained a first 
prize for viola (Conservatoire, 1899), and was 
the founder (1901) and director of the Soci*t6 
des Instruments anciens (Paris). 

(3) Marcel Louis Lucien Casadesus ( b. 
Paris, 30 Oct. 1882; d. ?, Oct. 1914), cellist, 
brother of the preceding. He gained a first 
prize for cello (Conservatoire, 1903), but was 
killed in the first world war. 

(4) Marius Robert Max Casadesus (b. 
Paris, 24 Oct. 1892), violinist and composer, 
nephew of the preceding, son of (1). He 
gained a first prize for violin (Conservatoire, 
1914). His works include quartets, etc. 

(5) Robert Marcel Casadesus (b. Paris, 

7 Apr. 1899), pianist, brother of the preceding. 
He gained first pianoforte prize (Conserva¬ 
toire, 1913). An excellent performer, he 
became one of the most gifted of the younger 
generation of French pianists. He also made 
a great success as a teacher and is now head of 
the piano department at the American Con¬ 
servatory, Fontainebleau. He has composed 
chamber music, twenty-four preludes and 
three 4 Berceuses ’ for pianoforte, cadenzas for 
three concertos (Beethoven, Mozart) and has 
edited Cimarosa’s sonatas, etc. m. l. p. 

CASAL CHAP!', Enrique (b. Madrid, 

* 5 Jan. 1909). 


’ Oigiiially Caul y Cliapi. 
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Spanish composer. He is a grandson of the 
well-known Spanish composer Ruperto Chapf. 
He began his musical education in 1921, and 
from that year until 1928 he studied more or 
less alone. In 1928 he became a pupil of 
Emilia Quintero, and he also entered the 
Madrid Conservatory to join the composition 
class led by Conrado del Campo. In 1936 he 
won the first prize for composition at that 
institution. 

Casal Chapi taught pianoforte and har¬ 
mony, and also conducted a quartet of male 
voices, which chiefly cultivated Castilian folk¬ 
song. In 1933 he was appointed musical 
director of the Tcatro Escuela dc Arte of 
Madrid, founded by Cipriano dc Rivas Chcrif. 
He kept this post until 1937 and during those 
years wrote much music for the stage. Not 
long after he went to live in France. latter he 
went to the Republic of San Domingo, where 
he conducted concerts, and he eventually 
settled in Uruguay. He lives at Montevideo, 
where he has a group of young composition 
pupils and conducts the choral society, lie 
visits Bueno* Aires once a fortnight to hold 
a private harmony class and is also artistic 
adviser to SODRE. 

Casal Chapi's style of composition is based 
on Spanish tradition and is very strongly 
influenced by such ancient masters of counter¬ 
point and polyphony as Morales and V ictoria, 
but chiefly by Gabezdn and Spanish instru¬ 
mental music of the 16th to the 18th centuries, 
Inrforc the invasion of Italian music. He is 
one of the very few modern Spanish composers 
whose musical idiom is derived from Castile 
and the real ancient tradition, in contrast to 
many other modern Spanish composers, who 
underwent the influence of the Andalusian 
folk music and French impressionism, mixed 
with some kind of nco-clavsicisin. He tries to 
establish links between the classical Spanish 
music of bygone days and that of the 20th 
century; in many respects he has succeeded, 
and the result is an output of some very fine 
and personal music. 

His principal works are : 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Music for Lope «lc Vera’s * l-« .lama hoba • H v,llano 
en mi niRdn \ * LI Caballero <ic Oimolo *. 

Music tor Georg Kaiwr's * Ga» ’. 

AIm, music for several play* by Cal.lerbo. Lorca. 
C at m.1 ami other*. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

' Fantasia .iufonica.' 

Overture to * Cuento dc abril \ 

. '•* «*«»ntada villa y muerte del General Mai bed. ‘ 
tmal para una tinfonia imaginaria * (Prelude). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

' Romance <lel mozo y tie la calavera.' 

/amorana.’ 

| I .as agua. del Man/atiares.' 

Lat mujeret pcndencierat.* 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonatina. 

* Capriccio quasi sonata.' 

' Preludio.’ 

S. K. 

CASALI, Giovanni Battista (b. Rome, 
e. 1715; d. Rome, 6 July 1792). 

Italian composer. Hr was maesho di 
caf>l*lla of St. John Latcran, Rome, from 1759 
till his death. An opera of his, 4 Candaspe ’, 
was produced at Venice in 1740 and another, 

* Antigona at Turin in 1752. Seven others 

were produced between 1738 and 1753. 
Gretry was his pupil for two years in Rome, 
but Casali did not detect his talent anti sent 
him back with a letter of introduction in whit h 
lie described the great opera writer as "a nice 
fellow, but a thorough ass and ignoramus in 
music ". Casali's works comprise 4 Masses, 
motets, Magnificats and many other pieces for 
the church as well as an oratorio, ' La benedi- 
zionc di Gi.icohbc He wrote in a very pure 
style, though without much invention. A 
Mass and four other pieces arc given by I.iick 
(Sammluug, 1839), two motets in Schott's 
Repertoire, and an ‘O quam suavis', a pretty 
melodious movement, by Novcllo, from 
Choron. ti. 

CASALI, Lodovico (A. Modena, ?; d. ?). 

Italian tGth- 17th-century organist and 
composer, lie was organist at Scaiuliano, 
Modena, in 1618. He wrote masses, motels, 
etc., also 4 Ampiotheatro degli honori.e mara- 
ugliovi granderza della musica manuscript 
codex, Ferrara, ? 16th century. 

F.. v. d. s. 

CASALS, Pau (Pablo) 1 {b. Vcndrell, 
Tarragona, 29 Dec. 1876). 

Spanish violoncellist, conductor, pianist and 
composer. His father was an organist and 
gave him some musical teaching at an caily 
age. By the time he was twelve he had played 
nearly every orchestral instrument in some 
fashion, lie next took up the cello seriously 
and had lessons front Jose Garcia in Madrid, 
where lie entered the Royal Conservatory and 
studied chamber music, playing under Mona- 
strrio. His own principles of cello playing he 
dcvelo|>ed in the time following this when he 
was a professor of his instrument at the Con¬ 
servatory of Barcelona and formed a quartet 
with Crickboom as first violin. He accepted 
an engagement as solo cellist at the Paris 
Opera (1895) and in 1898 made his debut as a 
virtuoso in Paris at the Lamoureux concerts 
and in London at the Crystal Palace. In 1901 
he first visited America and thenceforward 
toured on both sides of the Atlantic, but the 
recognition of his unique powers came com¬ 
paratively slowly, no doubt because his 
supreme instrumental command was always 
controlled by and directed towards musical 
interpretation. It was not until 1909, when he 

1 Pau is ihe Catalan form of Paul. Castilian Pablo. 
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played Bach’s Suite in C for cello alone and 
took part in concerted works at a concert of the 
Classical Concert Society that Londoners re¬ 
cognized Casals as representative of a new era 
in the art. He made Bach’s unaccompanied 
suites (formerly regarded as works of academic 
interest) take their true place in the repertory 
ol living music, and in the sonatas of Beethoven 
and Brahms, the concertos of Haydn, Schu¬ 
mann, Dvorak, Lalo, Elgar and others, he has 
given to his hearers all over the world a new 
conception of the music, by the faithfulness 
with which he follows his ideal of perfection. 

„ ,l n , I 9 ° 6 11 Casa,s marri '<« «he Portuguese 
cellist Guilhcrmina Suggia and in 1914 the 
American singer Susan Metcalfe, whom he 
would often accompany on the pianoforte, 
hus revealing his versatility. More important, 
however, have been his activities as conductor: 
though lacking in this realm the supreme ease 
which is his as a cellist, he nevertheless displays 
many of those qualities which seem to be his as 
an '• absolute " musician. Above all, from the 
Spanish standpoint, his foundation in 1919 
and subsequent tireless direction of the 
Barcelona Orchestra was of the first signifi¬ 
cance. 1 erhaps for the first time the Catalan 
masses heard great classical music in any 
regular fullness; many of his players, more¬ 
over, were working-men of Barcelona. Casals 
was inspiring at once as an orchestral director 
and as a rehearser whom no detail of the 
hidden design of a score could escape. He has 
conducted this orchestra in Paris; in London, 
however, he made his conducting d*but in 
1925 with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
while in 1927 he conducted in Vienna part of 
the Beethoven centenary festival. Another 
aspect of his musicianship has been his colla¬ 
boration with Cortot and Thibaud in the great 
classical trios, while he and Thibaud have also 
recorded the Brahms double Concerto, with 
Cortot — a musician of kindred versatility — 
in charge of Casals’s own orchestra. 

Casals, however, conducted his orchestra 
for the last time in 1936, when the Spanish 
civil war interrupted the carefully built-up 
work that had been his pride, joy and expense 
for so many years. Since that time Casals has 
never returned to his native soil. Instead, he 
has given his energies to succouring the victims 
of that war, for instance in London, at a prob¬ 
ably unique concert, where he played three 
concertos, those by Haydn, DvofAk and Elgar. 
About the same time he recorded the Dvorak 
Concerto in Prague : a rendering which seems 
destined to mark a standard for generations. 
He settled in the south of France, where he 
curtailed his musical career and devoted his 
fortune and powers to the assistance of re¬ 
fugees. Since the second world war he has 
reappeared in various countries, but has lately 


refused, for political reasons, to play in Britain 
or America. At present (1954) he resides at 
Prades, just across the Spanish frontier in 
1-ranee, where he composes and teaches, and 
where he instituted a festival of classical 
chamber music in 1950. 

The greatness of Casals is uncontestcd: he 
is perhaps the only string-player admired by 
all musicians without reservation. His aristo¬ 
cratic art, at once generously natural and 
richly subtle, has called to its aid a technique 
not only unusual in itself but remarkable for 
methodical innovations, many of which have 
become embodied in the general style of 
modern cello playing. He is a master of pure 
line, perfect phrasing and an immense variety 
of tones, moods and nuances. 

Among Casals’s compositions are a 
‘ Miserere a choral work, 4 La visidn de Fray 
Martin and music for cello solo, cello and 
pianoforte, and violin and pianoforte. 

t. w. o. 

Ad * ,an C., 'Ciuals as Conductor 1 
<M. & L.. IV. 1923. p. 149). 

Cx>Nrr, Arthur. ‘La L*gcndc dc Pablo Casals' 
(Perp'irnan. ' 95 °). 

LirTLEHAYU, Lilian, 1 Pablo Casals \ new cd. (London, 
_ ' 948 ). 

Toml. RtrooLr von, 'Pablo Casals' (Erlenbach- 
Zorich, 1941). 

■%' V” I aurt < df d - of ' S^nadc ' for cello). Prades 
Festival. Tovcy (dcd. of cello Concerto). 

CASANOVA (Opera). Ste Lortzing. 

R6/.YCKI. 

CASANOVA, Andrl (b . Paris, 12 Oct. 
• 9 ' 9 )- 

french composer. In 1942 he gave up his 
studies for a doctorate in law in order to devote 
himself to learning composition under Ren^ 
Leibowitz. He has since written some works 
in the twelve-note technique which show an 
effective handling of the medium. His output 
is as yet not great, but his music is refined and 
carefully written. It includes a Symphony, 
Op. 4 ; a Trio for flute, horn and viola, Op. 3 
(•946); 3 pianoforte pieces, Op. 1 (1944) and 
3 songs to poems by Tristan Tzara, Op. 2 
(• 945 )- h. s. (ii). 

Bibl.—L eiBowiT/. Rrxf. "A New French Composer: 
Andr* Casanova * (' Music Survey', Vol. II, No. 3. 

PP- '48-55). 

Casanova (de Seine all), Giovanni Jacopo. Set 

Adam (Jean. lib.). Comelys (? misirrss). Dali* Oglio 
(G., meeting with). 

Birl.—Nettl. Paul, ' Musik und Tanr bci Casanova' 
(Brno, 19*7). 

CASANOVA, Juan (b . Santiago dc Chile, 

27 Dec. 1893). 

Chilean conductor and composer. He 
studied in Chile at first, with Humberto 
Allende, and then in Paris with d’Indy. On his 
return to Chile he studied various orchestral 
instruments at the Santiago Conservatory. 

At the age of twenty he gave his first orchestral 
concert in the Tcatro Municipal of Santiago 
and in 1920 he was appointed general director 
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of the Chilean regimental bands, a post which 
he still occupies (1954). In 1923 he toured 
Europe conducting the Berlin Philharmonic, 
the Carlsbad Symphony Orchestra and the 
Orchcstre Lamoureux in Paris. In 1936, 
1937 and 1940, and subsequently, he was a 
guest conductor at the Colon theatre in 
Buenos Aires and he has frequently con¬ 
ducted the Chilean Symphony Orchestra. In 
1947 he conducted his opera * Erase un 
rey . . .’ at the Colon theatre. Besides pro¬ 
ducing a treatise on orchestral and band 
instrumentation, Casanova has composed 
many large-scale orchestral works. 

N. F. 

Caaari, F. Ste Merrariante f Elisa c Claudio', 
opera). 

CASATI, Gasparo (b . ? Venice, ?; d. 
Novara, 1643). 

Italian composer. He was a Franciscan 
monk, rnarstro di oiffxlla at Novara Cathedral 
from 1641. He was a prolific composer of 
masses, motets, ‘ Sacri conccrti ’ (several re¬ 
prints) and other church music, published 
lietween 1641 and 1641. He died in early 
youth. r.. v. d. s. 

CASATI, Girolamo (“ detto Fiiago ”) 

{b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th- 17 th-century composer. He 
was a Carmelite monk of Novara ami organist 
at the Cathedral there in 1609. In 1625 he 
was organist at Komancngo near Cremona, 
aljout 1G35 mar it 10 di oif-f-rUa at Como ami in 
1G54 of the Carmelite church (del Carmine) 
at Pavia. He wrote several l»ooks of sacred 
songs for 2-5 voices ami instrumental pieces for 
stringed instruments. 

e. v. d. s. 

CASAUX, Juan Antonio Ruiz ( b . San 

Fernando, Cadiz, 23 Dec. 1889). 

Spanish violoncellist. He was first trained 
for the Navy according to the traditions of 
his family. In 1904, owing to his success in 
a music competition at Cadiz in which Falla 
was a judge, he decided to devote himself to 
music. He entered the Royal Conservatory, 
Madrid, and became pupil of Mircski. In 
190B, after winning the principal prizes, he 
gave concerts in Madrid and in 1909 he won 
a government scholarship with which he 
continued his studies in Paris under Hekking. 
Until 1914 he remained in France and under¬ 
took frequent tours throughout the country. 
On the declaration of war he settled down in 
Lisbon and gave many concerts with the 
Lisbon Symphony Orchestra under Pedro 
Blanch. As a result of his stay there lie gave 
great impetus to cello playing in Portugal. In 
1920 Casaux became senior professor at the 
Madrid Conservatory. For years previously 
he had struggled to expand the scope of 
classical music by his chamber-music recitals, 
in which he was associated with the most 
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prominent exponents, such as Fernandez 
Arbos, Viana da Mota, Ricardo Vines and 
Cubiles. It was he who played the solo part 
in the first performance in Spain of Richard 
Strauss's ‘ Don Quixote ’ under the direction 
of Arbos. Ten years later, in 1925, that com¬ 
poser himself conducted the work for Casaux 
in Madrid. 

Ever since 1920 Casaux has devoted bis 
great energies towards creating a school ol 
cello playing, and his inliurncc as a teacher 
extends all over Spain. He has been particu¬ 
larly prominent in extending the scope ol 
chamber music. He founded the Hispano- 
Hungaro Trio with Inicsta and I.iiiIkt as 
well as the Hispano 'Frio with Inicsta anti 
Aroca. After the Spanish Civil War he joined 
the National Chamber Music Organization 
(Agrupacibn Nacional de Miisica de Camara), 
which has played a very important part in 
making modern as well as classical chamber 
works known to a wide public in Spain. I bis 
team (Luis Anton, 1st violin; Enrique 
Garcia, 2nd violin; Pedro Merono, viola; 
Juan Casaux, cello; Aroca, pianoforte) has 
played complete cycles of Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven quartets not only in public 
recitals, but also in universities and schools 
throughout Spain, in addition to lours itt 
foreign countries. 

Casaux has also played an important part 
as curator of the instruments belonging to the 
Royal Collection. Ever since early youth he 
had interested himself in the " luthier's" 
craft and devoted special study to the collec¬ 
tion of Stradivari instruments in the royal 
palace. In 1923 he visited London at the 
behest of the royal family in order to have 
the two Stradivari cellos repaired by \V. E. 
Hill & Sons. It was then that he became 
acquainted with the Stradivari viola which 
had originally belonged to the set of live 
instruments Stradivari had made in 1G9G. 
This set of instruments, all of them orna¬ 
mented. were sold by Paolo Stradivari to 
Charles IV of Spain through the intermediary 
of Padre Bratnbilla in 1775. The viola and 
the tenor were among the booty carried oil 
by the French from the royal palace in 
Madrid at the end of the Peninsular War. 
The tenor disappeared, but the viola was 
bought in 1819 in Paris and taken to England, 
where eventually it came into the possession 
of the firm of Hill. Since 1923 Casaux has 
been indefatigable in his efforts to secure the 
return of the instrument to Spain ; it was his 
constant dream, and he persuaded Mr. W. E. 
Hill to give Spain the first oiler of purchase. 
At last, in 1950, the Spanish government 
authorized the purchase of the viola, which 
Casaux was thus able to restore to Madrid. 
Now that the Stradivarius quartet of instru¬ 
ments is complete he and his colleagues of 
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«hr Agrupacion. playing upon these priceless 
instruments, give regular chamber-music 
recitals from the royal palace, which are 
broadcast to the public. 

w. s. 

CASAVOLA, Franco (b . Modugno, Bari, 
'3 July 1892). 

Italian composer. He studied at the Liceo 
Musicalc of Bari under P. La Rotclla and later 
in Rome with Respighi at the Conservatorio di 
Santa Cecilia. He became an adherent to 
futurism, on which he wrote a number of 
manifestoes, and composed several settings of 
futurist poetry and other works tending in that 
direction, such as ‘ La danza dell’ clica’ for 
flute, clarinet, violin, ketdedrums, blasting- 
machine and wind machine, a ballet, ‘ Fan¬ 
tasia mcccanica etc. Later on, however, he 
changed his outlook and conformed to the 
more widespread taste of post-verist opera, in 
which he scored some notable successes. 
Among them may be mentioned * II gobbo del 
califlo’, a one-act comic opera to a libretto by 
A. Rossato, produced at the Opera in Rome in 
1929 and given in other Italian theatres as well 
as in Germany, * Astuzic d’ amorc ’, one act 
(Bari, 1936), the pantomime * L’ alba di Don 
Giovanni * (Venice, 1932) and the ballet * II 
castcllo ncl bosco ’ (Rome, 1931). A more 
recent opera based on Flaubert’s * Salammbo ’ 
had a less favourable reception at its produc¬ 
tion in Rome in 1948. 

o. si. c. 

CASCATA. Set Ornaments, D (b). 

C ASCIOLINI, Claudio (6. ?; d. 

Rome, ?). 

Italian 17th-18th-century composer. He 
was choirmaster of the church San Lorenzo in 
Damaso, Rome, early in the 18th century and 
upheld the traditions of the a cappella Palestrina 
style. Of his numerous compositions left in 
manuscript a few have been published in 
modern times, some motets in Proskc's 
' Musica divina ’ and elsewhere, a Mass for 
4 voices edited by Jansen, and 2 Requiems 
for 3 and 4 voices edited by Haberl. 

CASE, John (A. ?; d. ?, 23 Jan. 1600). 

English physician and musical theorist. He 
took the M.D. degree at Oxford, where he was 
sometime a Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
published in 1586 ‘ The Praise of Musicke ’ 
and in 1588 'Apologia musicc tarn vocalis tarn 
instrumental^ et mixtae ’. There is in the 
Cambridge University Library a broadside of 
' A gratification unto Master John Case, for 
his learned booke, lately made in the praise 
of Musicke. VI voc.’ “ Cantus sccundus ” 
begins, " Let others prayse what scernes them 
best . The broadside is a printed voice-part 
of a poem by Thomas Watson bearing the 
words “ set to music by William Byrd 

J. A. F.-M. 
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CASEDA, Diego (or Jos*) (b. ? ; d. Seville* 

>723)- 

Spanish composer. He was for many years 
maestro de copilla at the cathedral of El Pilar 
at Saragossa, and subsequently at Seville. 
Eslava gives a specimen of his work. 

CASELLA, Alfredo (b. Turin, ^25 July 
1883 ; d. Rome, 5 Mar. 1947). 

Italian pianist, conductor, teacher and 
composer. At the age of five he began to 
learn the pianoforte under his mother’s 
guidance — his father, Carlo Casella, taught 
the cello at the Liceo Musicalc of Turin — 
and when he was eleven he gave his first public 
concert before the Circolo degli Artisti of his 
native town. In 1896, on Martucci’s advice, 
he went to Paris, where he entered the Con¬ 
servatoire, joining the pianoforte class of 
Dimmer and the harmony class of Lcroux. 
Three years later he obtained the first piano¬ 
forte prize and in 1900 he came under Faur^’s 
tuition as an audiUur. From 1906 to 1909 he 
took part as harpsichord player in the Casa- 
desus family’s Social* dcs Instruments An- 
ciens, and in 1908 his name appeared for the 
first time as that of both a composer and a 
conductor on the occasion of the performance 
of the first Symphony at Monte Carlo under 
his own direction. Between 1909 and 1914 his 
activities in Paris grew more and more assidu¬ 
ous : at the Salle Gavcau he conducted his 
second Symphony, his Suite in C major and 
his rhapsody ‘ Italia ’; at the Trocad^ro he 
gave a scries of popular orchestral concerts; 
he assisted Cortot as pianoforte professor at 
the Conservatoire; and he acted as music 
critic to the daily ‘ L’Hommc libre ’ founded 
by Clemcnceau. 

All Casella’s compositions up to that time 
reveal an exceptional power of writing, to¬ 
gether with a gift of assimilation that led him to 
a great variety of influences ranging as far as 
from Mahler to Debussy. Not until he had 
set a poem by Carducci, ' Nottc di maggio ’, 
for voice and orchestra, which was performed 
at the Colonne concert of 29 Mar. 1914, did 
he settle down to a personal style and thus 
begin to produce work of outstanding interest. 

Back in Italy at last, after nearly twenty 
years in Paris, Casella conducted at the 
Augusteo in Rome for the first time in Feb. 
1915, and in the autumn of the same year he 
was appointed professor of the pianoforte at 
the Conservatorio di Santa Cecilia there (a 
post which was later converted into the 
leadership in a course of perfecting pianoforte 
studies). From that period to the time of his 
death, that is to say during more than thirty 
years, his activity never ceased, and it mani¬ 
fested itself in a great variety of ways. He 
founded the Society Nazionalc di Musica 
(which became the Society Italiana di Musica 
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Moderna and was later converted into the 
Corporazionc delle Nuove Musichc in col¬ 
laboration with Gabriele d’ Annunzio and 
Malipiero). He also originated the review 
' Ars Nova conducted symphony concerts in 
Italy and abroad, lectured all over the world 
and formed the Trio Italiano with Arturo 
Bonucci and Alberto Poltronicri. All this 
was mainly directed towards the spread of 
knowledge of the music of the vanguard, 
particularly that by young composers, and it 
is from this point of view that the work done 
by Casella in Italy must be evaluated. Its 
importance to Italian musical production 
during the last thirty years is beyond dispute. 

As regards Casella’s own creative work, 
although it showed a certain fundamental 
consistency from about 1914 onwards, there 
is evidence of strong influences to be found in 
it. The neo-classicism which flourished after 
1920 in particular found favourable soil in 
Casella’s somewhat frigid and speculative 
nature, so that he became one of its most 
conspicuous exponents. At the same time it 
is undeniable that his knowledge and his 
studies of the great Italian masters of the past 
released a cross-current against all these in¬ 
fluences which gradually became more anti 
more powerful; and he remained aloof from 
the Schoenbcrgian twelve-note system and, in 
general, from Central European expressionism, 
so much so that if he ever came under Schoen¬ 
berg's spell at all, it was of the briefest duration 
and of the very slightest importance. In the 
last live years of his life his output, further 
influenced by a reawakening of religious senti¬ 
ment, showed him more strongly linked to 
Italy’s musical past than ever and inclined 
to exalt the expressive values of the human 
voice, both monodically (as in the * Canti 
sacri *) and polyphonically (as in the * Missa 
solcmnis ’). 

To complete the picture of Casella as a man 
his work and influence as a teacher must be 
mentioned. It exerted itself not only in the 
music schools, but also in his close and cordial 
relations with the young pianists and com¬ 
posers. To the study of the pianoforte he made 
noteworthy contributions by his editions of 
the classics of the instrument, to which he 
applied himself particularly during the long 
and painful illness from which he died. It was 
in fact during this last period that he added 
to that of Beethoven's sonatas, brought out 
between 1915 and 1919, most praisesvorthy 
editions of Bach’s ' Well-tempered Clavier \ 
of the most important works of Chopin, of 
Mo/art’s sonatas and fantasies, as well as 
works by other great masters. 

BidiC oRirjr.. I... ‘Alfredo Casella’ (Genoa, 1930). 
Uvrri. C. M., • Millicitli modemi d’ Italia e di fuori * 
(Bologna, iqj-,). 

Mila, M.. * La donna serpente: guida rritiea ' Milan, 

">»*). 


* Ravscgua Muskalespecial Casell.i number for lii* 
60th birthday, containing articles by G. de Chirico, 
M. Mila. G. Gavarrcni, A. Mantelli, Rossi Doria. 
d’ Antico. Alderighi. l-ibroca and a full biography 
and bibliography (May-June | 3 >- 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

oit.ras 

Op. 

50. ‘ I-a donna serpente *. t>Poa ftala, prologue & :t at l* 

(libretto bv Cesare Lodovici. bated on G»/si'« 
play) (1928-31). prod. Rome, IVatro Reale, 17 
Mar. 1932. 

51. ’ La favola d’ Orfro *. shamlrer opera. I act (lil>. by 

Conado Pavolini. after I'nli/iaiio) (l 93 ?)> piwd. 
Venice. Teatro Goldoni. 6 Nov. 1*132. 
bo. ’ II deserto tentato *, mystery, 1 at t (lib. by I’.ivolini) 
(1936 37), prod. Ilorcncr, Teatro Cotmitiale, 0 
May I 9 J 7 - 

B.M.I.F.T 

18. ' Le Convent sur I'eau* (aren. by J. L. N’atuloyer) 
(■9I3-I3). 

41. * l.a giara ' seen, by Composer, based on a novel 
by Luigi Pirandello) (1024). 

64. • I .a camera dci discgni *, children'* ballet with 
< lumber orch. (seen, by A. A. Millot) (music 
front Opp. 34 & 3% f«r pf. and some new piece*). 
66. ’ I j rosa «te| sogno* wen. by Millos) (inmi* by 
Paganini, from Op. 63 for orch., and some new 
pieces). 

CHORAL WORKS 

• Canto e hallo cardo' f«*r chorus & ortli. (19:17). 
71. *Mhsa solcmnis, "Pro pace"' for soprano, bail- 
tone. thorns, orch. A; organ (19 14 ). 


ORCIILSIRAI. WORKS 
3. Stinpliotiv No. 1 1903-6). 

12. Symphony No. 2 (1908 -9). 

13. Suite. C Ilia. (t'JOQ to). 

23 hi. ' I'avilie di truer ra ' (arr. from Op. 25, ur Piano- 
forte Duet) (1918). 

-29. * Llegia eroira alia iiicnioria di lilt soldato motto ill 
guetra ' (iQlb). 

40 bit. Concerto lor sign (arr. front Op. 40, ur C.h.uniter 
Music) (1927;. 

— 1 Mania ruttkra' (1929). 

46 bit. Serenade for small orch. arr. from Op. 40, ur 
Chamber Music) (1930). 

IV * Introdurione. aria e toccata ' (192(1 . 

37. ‘ Introdurione, coralc c marcia' for woodwind 

0931 - 31 ). 

61. Concerto (1937). 

64. * Suilbfiia ' (iq 19 40). 

63. ' Pagariiniana divertimento on mutit by Paganini 
(194a). 

69. Concerto for sign. pf. & |>ere. (1943). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
30 Ait. 'A nolle alia * for pf. (arr. from Op. 30, 1 <t 
Pianoforte Solo) (1921). 

42. Partita for pf. (1924-2*,). 

43. ‘ Concerto roinano ' for organ (1926). 

44. * Scarlattiana *. divertimento on rmtvic by Scarlatti 

for pf. At 32 insls. (1936). 

48. Vn. C'amcerto. A mi. (1928). 

34. ‘ Xottumo e tarantella * for cello (arr. from 
’ Vocal irri ur Songs) (1911). 

36. Catnrerto for vn.. cello & pf. (1933). 

38. Cello Concerto ( 1934 - 33 )- 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
so. ' \..tte di maggio' (Giosuc Carducci) (1913). 

26 An. ’ L'Adieu a la vie \ 4 songs (Rabindraitatli 
Tagore, trans. AndrA Gidc) with 16 insls. (arr. 
from Op. 36. ur Songs) (1926). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

27. ' Pupaudti* for 9 insts. [ur «/«» Pianoforte 

Duet). 

40. Concerto fur stg. quartet (1924-24). 

33. ' Sinfonia * for clar.. trumpet & pf. (1932). 

’ Sicilians e burlcsca * for vn., cello Ac pf. (1937). 

' Sonata a tre ' for vn.. cello & pf. (1938;. 



CASENTINI 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO 

Op. 

i. Pavana * (1901). 

3. ‘Variations sur une chaconne * (1903). 

6. Toccata (1904). 

9- ‘ Notturnino ' (1909). 

10. ‘ Sarabandc * (1908) (or for harp). 

14- ' Berceuse trisle * (1909). 

15. ‘ Barcarola ' (1910). 

17. * A la manicre de . . Set I (1911). 

Mbu. A la manure de . . Set II (with Ravel) 

2 »- Novc pezzi’ (1919) 

1. In modo funebre. 

2. In modo barbaro. 

3. In modo eleciaco. 

4. In inodo burlesco. 

5. In modo csotico. 

6. In modo di uenia. 

7- In modo di ininuclto. 

8. In modo di tango. 

9. In modo rustico. 

28. Sonatina (1916). 

30. ‘ A nolle alia * (1917) (i« also Solo Instruments and 

Orchestra). 

31. ‘ Deux Contrasted ’ (1916-18) 

1. Grazioso: Hommage A Chopin. 

2. Antigrazioso. 

3 »-; 0918). 

35 - Undici pezzi infantili' (1920) 

1. Preludio. 

2. Valse diatonique. 

3. Canone. 

4. Bolero. 

! . Omaggio a Clement!. 

. Siciliana. 

7 . Giga. 

8. Nlinuetto. 

9. Carillon. 

10. Berceuse. 

11. Galop finale. 

47 - Due canzoni italiane * (1928). 

32 . ! Hcciawl *ul nome di B.A.C.H.' (1932). 

59 - Sinfonia, arioso e toccata * (1936). 

— Studio dclle lerze maggiori* (1942). 

— Ricercare sul nome di G. M. Gatti 1 (1942). 

70. Sei studi ‘ (1944). 

PIANOFORTE DUET 

25. 'Pagine di guerra' (1913) («r a/w Orchestral Works) 
l. Nel Belgio: sfilata di artiglieria pesante 
tedesca. 

a. In Francia: davanti alle rovine della catte- 
dralc di Reims. 

3. In Russia: carica di cavalleria cosacca. 

4. In Alsazia: croci di legno. 

27. Pupazzetti ’ (1916) (rzr at,o Chamber Music). 

HARP MUSIC 
10. ‘Sarabandc’(1908) (or for pf.). 

68. Sonata (1943). 


SONGS 

2. ' Cinq Lyriques ‘ (1902-3) 

1. Larmcs (Jean Richepin). 

2. C’elait un songe (J. Lorrain). 

3. Temps de neige (A. L. Hettich). 

4. Rivcric (F. de Croisset). 

. . 5 - Nuageries (Richepin). 

7 ‘ . fc* ^ ? ch ' ' ( c, » arl « Baudelaire) (1903). 

9 - Trois Lyriques (1905) 

1. Soleils couchants (Paul Verlaine). 

2. Soir palcn (Albert Samain). 

3 - Ln ramant (Richepin). 

10. Sonnet (Pierre de Ronsard) (1910). 

21. Due canti ’ (Giosui Carducci) (1913) 

1. Pianto antico. 

2. II bove. 

Deux Chansons anciennes ’ (anon.) (1913) 

1. Rcves d'or pour ton sommeil (17th cent.). 

2. Flaiolet (13th cent.). 

L Adieu A la vie4 songs (Rabindranath Tagor 

Orehe^f'* G ‘ de) <l9 ‘ 5) {, “ aU ° Voke ar 
Trc canzoni trcceniesche ’ (1923) 

1. Gioyane bella luce del mio core (Cino c 
listoia). 
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26 


36 


Op. 

2. Fuor della bella gaiba (anon,). 

3 - Amante sono, vaghiccia, di voi (anon.). 

*** fi ,“ ol , ana (Gabriele d‘ Annunzio) (1923). 
38. Quattro favolc romanesche ’ (Trilussa) (1922) 

1. Er coccodrillo. 

2. La caritA. 

3 - Er gatto e er cane. 

4. L‘ clezzione der presidente. 

39 - Due liriche ’ (R. O. Naldi) (1923) 

1. VoluttA. 

2. La danza. 

— ‘ Tre vocalizzi ’ (wordless) (1929). 

— . £ ,nn * corbellina \ Genoese folksong (1934). 
67. Tre canti sacn ’ for baritone & organ (1943) 

1. Ecce odor filii mei. 

2. Respice. Romine, familiam tuam. 

3 - Ecce Deus Salvator meus. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 

AlWniz, ‘ Rapsodia spagnola Op. 70, for pf. & orch. 

(1922). 


Bach. ‘ Chaconne ’ for orch. (1935) 
Trio Sonau from ‘ Das musikali 


Balakirev,^I me?* lor orch. (1907). 
Bassam. ■ Sonau a tre ‘ in A mi., for 2 


ische Opfer ’ for vn.. 


vns., cello & 


conUnuo (1941). 

hoven. Svmphoni. ... _ 

Bruneau.preludes and Interludes from various operas 

revised and 


Beethoven. Symphonies for pf. duet (1924). 
neau. Preludes and T • • ‘ 

for pf. (1897-1903). 

Clementi. Symphonies in D ma. and C ma 
reconstructed (i 935 >- 

. .T r f°’ 9 P a ® No - a ; revised and elaborated (1936). 

Mahler, Symphony No. 7 for pf. duet (iqio). 

Monteverdi. Psalm ‘ Uudatus sum ’ lor solo voices, 
choms & orch. (1941), 

Rossini. Sonata for 2 yns., viola & bass (1943). 

Sammarnni (C. B.). Concerto for stgs., G mi., revised 

Sonau in A ma. (1934). 

Scarlatti (A.), Sonata No. 4. A mi., for Bute, stgs. & 
continuo (1940). 

Scarlatti (D.). Sonata (Toccau, bourrte e giga) for 
small orch. (1933). 

Two Sonatas for vn. & harpsichord (1940). 

£ hu .^ r U Two March « for orch. (1912). 

Concerto grosso in C ma. (1941). 

Vivaldi. 8 Concertos, a Sonata. 3 Sacred Pieces and 2 
Anas from Ercole sul Termodonte ’ revised and 
elaborated (1936-43). 

EDITIONS 

Worb by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Frescobaldi, Mozart 
and Mussorgsky. 


LITERARY WORKS 

‘ L‘ evoluzione della musica atlraverso la storia della 
Worn) 1 * pfrfe,U * (‘9 J 3. English trans. by Eric 

‘ Igor Stravinsky \ (1928. rev. & augmented. 1945). 

• 71+26’ (1930). 

II pianoforte ‘ (1937). 

I segreu della giara : autobiografia ’ (1941). 

G. Seb. Bach ’ (1942). 

‘ Beethoven intimo ’ (1944 ; publ. 1949). 

G. M. G. 

Set ah0 Clementi (eds. of). 

CASELLA, Pietro (*. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 13th-century composer. Nothing is 
known of his life except that he was a friend of 
Dante's, as appears from his mention in that 
poet's ‘ Divina commcdia that he wrote 
some madrigals, and that he must have died 
some time before 1300, since the poem deals 
with events antedating the spring of that year. 

E. B. 

CASENTINI, Anna ( b . ?; d. ?). 

Italian 18th-century soprano singer. She 
made her first appearance as a singer in the 
comic style at the Pantheon in London on 22 



CAS I MIR 


CASSADO (Caspar) 


Mar. 1791, as Dorinda in Gugliclmi’s * La 
bclla pcscatrice and sang there during that 
season and the next in comic operas by 
Paisicllo and Cimarosa. In 1793 s ** c married 
Borghi, a second violin at the Opera, and sang 
at the King’s Theatre as “ Signora Casentini 
Borghi” on i! Jan. 1794 > n Cimarosa's 
‘ Matrimonio segreto Having added some 
other parts to this, she left that season, for 
although Lord Mount-Edgeumbe describes 
her as “ a pretty woman and genteel actress ”, 
her voice was too weak for that house. In 1797 
she sang in Vienna in Borghi's (not her hus¬ 
band’s) ‘ Semiramide ’, according to Pohl. 

j. M., adds. a. L. 

CASIMIR. S<t Baeckkr. He published 
works for one and two har|w under his 
Christian name of Casimir. 

CASIMIRI, RaiTaele (b . Gualdo Ltd inn, 
Umbria, 3 Nov. 1880; J. Rome, 15 Apr. 
• 943 )- 

Italian musical scholar, choirmaster and 
composer. He studied under Bottazzo at 
Padua, where, in 1899, he was appointed 
master of the Srholu Canlorum. In 1901 he 
became editor of the ' Ra&scgna Gregoriana ’, 
a quarterly magazine for the propagation of 
Solesntcs chant. Between the years 1903 ami 
1908 he was choirmaster at Calvi, Teano, 
Capua and Perugia, and in 1909 he was 
invited by Pope Pius X to found the Schola 
Cantorum at Vercelli. At length, in Dec. 
1911, he was promoted mat Ur0 of the Latcran 
Basilica in Rome. 

Casitniri composed numerous masses and 
motets, organ voluntaries, sacred songs, etc., 
but from 1915 he devoted himself mainly to 
choir training and musical research. He was 
conductor of the Roman choirs that visited 
London in 1932. He discovered the date of 
appointment of Palestrina as chorister in the 
Roman church of Santa Maria Muggiore and 
identified that composer's masters as Rubino 
and Firmin Le Bel of Noyau, thus destroying 
the legend of Goudimcl. His discovery of 
Palestrina’s annotated scores proved a correct¬ 
ive for Haberl’s edition; he inaugurated 
(1924) * Note d’ archivio’, a quarterly maga¬ 
zine for the publication of ancient scores, 
documents and historical jottings. 

\V. It. G. F. 

CASINI, Giovanni Maria (b. Florence, 
c. t*>7o; d. Florence, e. 1715). 

Italian organist and composer. He went to 
Rome early, but not l»eforc lie bad learnt the 
elements of counterpoint at Florence. In 
Rome he was successively the pupil of Matteo 
Simonelli and Bernardo Pasquini, under the 
last-named of w hom he perfected himself as an 
organ player. I Ic was ordained priest and the 
only post which he is known to liavc held was 
that of organist in the cathedral of Florence, 
from 1703 until 1714 or later. 
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Casini followed in the wake of Vicentino, 
Doni and Colonna in endeavouring to revive 
the three old Greek “ genera ” of progression : 
the diatonic, the chromatic and the enhar¬ 
monic. Fctis, indeed, says that, as several 
enthusiastic pedants of his class had done 
before him, he constructed a harpsichord in 
which the notes represented by the black keys 
were subdivided, so as to obtain “just intona¬ 
tion ”. Baini 1 does not go so far as this, but 
only states him to have adopted the views of 
those who have wasted their labour and 
ingenuity. He describes a harpsichord which 
Casini had constructed in 170b at the expense 
of Camillo Gon/aga, Count of Novellara. It 
had 4 octaves, each divided into 31 notes, and 
as the highest of the treble w as in octaves to the 
lowest of the bass, it had 123 keys in all, black 
and white. 

Casini’s extant works consist of: 

Oratorio * II vi.is-cio <li Tobia" (MS) an«l .motlirr 
dolmc m nii inr flight into l.trvpt (at Modena). 

‘ (anrotifUr tpirituili ‘ (Florence. 1703). 

* Johannii Mariac Catini. M ijori* lliilniac 1’lorenii.ie 

modulaton*. rt lacerdolio pr.irdiii, moduli qu.iiuor 
vocibm: opus primuin. Komar, apud Mas* 
rardum. IT'**’motels for 4 voices m the itilr 
•ivmft. 

* K«p»nsari |>er Ij Set ti main Santa ’ for 4 voices, Op. 

(Florence. C. Kindi, 171*11. 

‘ I'ensieri ’ f<«r onan. Op. 3 (Florence, 1714). 

A motet of his is given by Proske in bis 

* Mtisica divina ’, II. No. 38, and two of the 

‘ Perwieri’ are in Vo!. Ill of Tore hi V I.'arte 
nmsicale in Italia ’. E. K. p. 

CASPAR 1 NI, Adam Horacy (b. Wroclaw, 
1G76; d. Wroclaw, 1745). 

Polish organ builder. I le was a member of 
a family of organ builders in Polish Silesia, 
resident at Wroclaw. He built the famous 
organ at the celebrated Church of Jasna Cora 
(Czestochowa) in 1725. (The name of the 
family was known also as Caspari or Kasper.) 

c. it. 11. 

CASSA (lial.). Drum. 

CASSAD6, Caspar fb. Barcelona, 30 Sept. 
i« 97 )- . 

Spanish violoncellist anti composer. Ilis 
father was a well-known organist and com- 
l>oser at Barcelona and director of the munici¬ 
pal school, Las Mercedes. At the age of five 
lie began bis musical education and was so 
precocious that lie was chosen as one of the 
members of a children's vocal ensemble. At 
wen years he liegan to learn the cello, and 
so rapid was his progress that after two years’ 
study he gave his first public concert and 
aroused such enthusiasm that the municipality 
of Barcelona awarded him a scholarship to 
enable him to study abroad. In 1910 he 
became a pupil of Pau Casals in Paris and 
in addition began under the influence of Falla 
and Ravel to devote himself to composition. 
In 1914 at the outbreak of the war he returned 

1 * Mrmorie Morico-critichc ... Ha Paletlrina.' 



no CASSAD6 (Joaquin) 

to Barcelona, where he studied harmony and 
counterpoint with his father. 

After the armistice in 1918 Cassado em¬ 
barked upon a series of European and South 
American tours, which rapidly established 
him as one of the foremost soloists on his 
instrument. Many of the conductors, such 
as Weingartner in Vienna, Pierne and Gaubert 
in Paris, Wood and Bcccham in London and 
Furtwanglcr in Berlin, engaged him for con¬ 
certos. His performances of the Brahms 
double Concerto with Huberman, Szigeti or 
Jelly d’Aranyi were remarkable. His tone is 
of mellow quality and his technique neat and 
sparkling, but what impresses his audience 
most arc his qualities of subtle phrasing and 
classical balance of interpretation. This 
appeared most of all in his sonata recitals with 
masters of ensemble such as Harold Bauer, 
Arthur Rubinstein and Iturbi. 

Some of Cassado’s most effective composi¬ 
tions arc written for strings and pianoforte, 
such as his 'Sonata in Spanish Style \ of which 
he gave the first performance with Giulietta 
von Mendelssohn for the first time at the 
Venice International Music Festival of 1925. 
Another clFcclivc work is his Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte. 

Cassadb is now (1954) professor at the 
Accadcmia Musicalc Chigiana at Siena and 
lives at Florence. w. s. 

CASSAD6, Joaquin ( b . Matar6 nr. Barce¬ 
lona, 30 Sept. 1867; d. Barcelona, 25 Mar. 
1926). 

Spanish composer, father of the preceding. 
He began his career as choirmaster at the 
church of Nucstra Senora dc la Merced at 
Barcelona. He was afterwards organist of 
San Josd and conductor of a choral society, 
the Capilla Catalana, which he founded 
in 1890. Later he lived much in Paris. 
His compositions, besides a quantity of 
church music, include a * Sinfonla dramatica ’ 
(Nuremberg, 1903), symphonic poems, a 
comic opera, ‘ Lo monjo negro ’ and 4 His- 
pania ’ a fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra 
(Paris, 1911). j. B. T. 

CASSANDRA (Opera). See Gnecchi. 

CASSATION. An 18th-century type of 
orchestral or chamber-music work in several 
movements similar to a divertimento or 
serenade, but normally (e.g. in Mozart’s ease) 
opening with a march instead of a sonata-form 
movement. The cassation is thus less highly 
organized, and the movements tend to be on a 
smaller scale. On the other hand they arc apt 
to be numerous. The exact application of the 
term “cassation ” to this kind of work is uncer¬ 
tain. In law the latc-Latin term cassationcm 
means the making null and void of a decision, 
and a Court of Cassation in France is the high¬ 
est court of appeal which has the power to quash 
[casser, I.at. quassare ) the decisions of other 
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courts. There is thus some connection with 
“ cessation ”, and it has been thought that in 
music a cassation was a final piece played just 
before some function or other at which music 
was played came to an end. This does not, 
however, account for the opening march, 
which rather suggests the beginning of a 
ceremony. 

Another derivation has been claimed from 
the German Casse, a street or alley, cassatioas 
being originally open-air music, and from the 
Austrian (dog-Latin) dialect term gassatim 
gehen, to go courting girls in front of their 
houses at night, which would account for the 
serenade character of these suite-like com¬ 
positions. 

These rather far-fetched interpretations are 
unlikely to make convincing explanations; a 
better one, perhaps, is that the word implies 
simply a " broken ” piece — i.e. broken into 
a number of movements. Mozart’s two 
finished Cassations (not three, as is often 
stated), K. 63 and 99, have seven movements 
each. K. 62, in D major, is nothing more than 
a March, known only from a catalogue entry. 
Einstein thinks that it may have been in¬ 
tended as an opening and closing piece for the 
Serenade K. 100 in the same key. e. b. 

CASSEL, Guillaume (b . Lyons, 1794; 
d. Brussels, 1836). 

French singer. He studied first under 
Georges Jadin, and then at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire under Carat and Talma. He made his 
dibut at Amiens and sang at various places 
before he appeared at the Op6ra-Comique in 
Paris, where he remained for tlirce years. At 
the end of that time he quarrelled with Pix*r*- 
court, the director, and withdrew to Belgium, 
where he settled for life. After a five years’ 
engagement in Brussels he retired from the 
stage in 1832 and became a teacher. He 
trained many eminent pupils, including Julie 
Dorus-Gras. In 1833 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of singing at the Brussels Conservatoire. 

m. c. c. 

CASSIODORUS, Magnus Aurclianus 

{b. Schillazzo, Lucania, c. 485; d. Vivarese, 
Calabria, c. 580). 

Roman writer and statesman. More fortun¬ 
ate than Boethius, he survived the reign of 
his master Thcodoric and, after a life of public 
service, retired to a monastery which he had 
founded. There he devoted himself to study 
and added theological and encyclopaedic 
works to the historical writings of his earlier 
career. He and Boethius arc in general the 
most important writers of the 6th century 
and in particular were responsible for trans¬ 
mitting knowledge of ancient musical theory 
to the middle ages. The musical portion of 
his 4 Institutiones diuinarum ct huinanarum 
litterarum ’ is included in M. Gerbert’s 
‘ Scrip tores ecelesiastici de musica ’ (1784), 
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Vol. I. Stt also H. Abert, ‘ Zu Cassiodor ’ 
(S.I.M.G., 1902). R. p. w.-i. 

Stt also Boethius. 

CASSIRER, Fritz (b . Breslau, 29 Mar. 
1871; d. Berlin, 26 Nov. 1926). 

German conductor. He was twenty-three 
years of age when he turned to music. He 
studied first at Munich, then at the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin. At the latter he 
studied composition with Pfitzncr and orches¬ 
tral conducting with Gustav Hollaender. He 
held posts as opera conductor successively at 
I.ubeclt, Posen, Saarbriicken and Elbcrfeld 
(1903-5). It was at this last place that he 
became particularly interested in the music of 
Delius, whose work had already been intro¬ 
duced there by his predecessor, Hayin. He 
did much to introduce Delius’s earlier works 
to German audiences. 

Cassirer visited London and conducted the 
first performance there of * Appalachia \ 
Subsequently he lived at Munich, where he 
occupied himself primarily with philosophical 
studies and literary work. 11. c. c. 

CASSON, Thomas (b . Liverpool, 19 Oct. 
1842; d. London, Sept. 1910). 

English organ builder. He was a banker by 
profession, but retired early to devote himself 
to organ building and to the development of 
his ideas on organ construction, about which 
he published a number of pamphlets. He 
advocated more adequate pedal organs, lietter 
stop control and a greater use of enclosed stops. 
Most organ builders were inclined to ignore his 
w ork as that of an amateur. The largest organ 
constructed on his system was that for the 
church of the Sacred Heart, Omagh, County 
Tyrone, Ireland. With J. Mcwburn Lcvicn he 
founded the Positive Organ Company in 
London, which built some hundreds of small 
pipe-organs from which, on a single manual, 
special inclody-and-bass effects could l»e 
obtained. Sir Lewis Casson, the distinguished 
actor, is a son of Thomas Casson. e. d. 

CASTALDI, Bcllcrofonte (b . Modena, 
*5«* id. ?). 

Italian theorbo player, guitarist, poet ami 
composer. He was also an adventurer, 
traveller, humorist and dilettante, living 
mainly at Modena and Venice, lie died, 
probably at Modena, some time after 1649. 
His music includes 4 Capricci a due stromenti, 
cioi tiorba e tiorbino ’ (Venice, 1621) and 
the notable collection of songs for 1-3 voices 
and continuo entitled 4 Primo mazzetto de 
fiori . . .’ (Venice, 1623), many of them set 
to his own words. The Ixtok contains a 
|»rtrait of Castaldi, a long poem praising 
him by no less a poet than Fulvio Tcsti ami 
an amusing address to the reader, in which, 
inUr alia, he ridicules the “ pedantry" of 
guitar alphabets (tablatures). In his own 
day he was better known as a wit and poet. 
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and other composers set his poems to music. 
A 170-pagc autobiography in manuscript at 
the Bibliotcca Estcnsc at Modena is full of 
anecdotes and adventures. n. f. (ii). 

Bibl. — Valdsuciu. L. F.. ' Aniioiarioni bililioi’i.ifu lie 
iniornc Bellerofonic Casuldi ’ in * Alii e mcmoric 
dcllc R. R. Deputazioni .li Sloria I'alria per lr 
Provincic dell’ Emilia’, V. I (Modena. 1880), pp. 
89-115. Aim primed separately as * Mimngiana ’, 
No. 3 (Modena. 1880). 

CASTANETS (Fr. caslagiutUs ; Gcr. hasla- 
gnelten; Ital. castagnettr ; Spa .caslarutas). A pair 
of percussion instruments of indefinite pitch. 
They are the small wooden ** clappers ” orig¬ 
inating from Spain. In their national form, 
ami whenever they arc user! for their original 
purpose of accompanying the dance, they con¬ 
sist of a pair of small shallow cup-shaped pieces 
of special wood ' drilled with holes through 
which passes an ornamental cord, by which the 
dancer holds them in the fingers, one pair to 
each hand. In the orchestra they arc similar 
so far as the two loose "cups ” arc concerned, 
but they arc corded onto a central piece of 
wood elongated into a handle, by which the 
player holds them. Only one pair is used in 
the orchestra by one player. They arc usually 
held and shaken by the right hand, and are 
struck against the palm of the left hand to 
accentuate a given rhythm. 

Castanets are usually employed in music of 
a Spanish flavour, such as Glinka's ‘Jota 
ar.tgoncsa ’, Chabrier’s * Kspana' rhapsody 
or Massenet's 'la* Cid’ ballet music. Wagner 
gives them a part in the Venus berg music in 
* Tannhuuscr where they give a kind of 
" lead-in ” to the climax of the abandoned 
excitement depicted. Their effect in the 
' Dance of the Seven Veils ’ in Richard 
Strauss's 4 Salome' is also one which helps to 
establish the atmosphere of the scene. They 
are by no means the easiest percussion instru¬ 
ment to control, for unless care is taken a 
player may get a rebound sound accidentally. 

k. s. R. 

CASTEL, Louis Bertrand (b . Montpellier, 
11 Nov. 1688; d. Paris, 11 Jan. 1757). 

French theorist and writer on musical sub¬ 
jects. He studied mathematics at Toulouse 
and later (1720) in Paris. I le became a 
Jesuit, but was greatly interested in scientific 
research and was struck by some passages in 
Newton's * Optics', remarking on the ratio 
similarities between the breadth of the seven 
colour-bands in the spectrum and the seven 
string-lengths, which, when in vibration, pro¬ 
duce the individual notes of the major scale. 
He thereupon busied himself, first in theory 
hut later in practice, with the construction of 
a “ Clavecin oculairc ", the colour scale of 
which corresponded with that of the diatonic 
scale and was calculated to appeal to the eye 
as the other does to the ear. He spent much 

' Usually chetinul — lienee the name. 
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time and money on this project and was one 
of the earliest to investigate the scientific rela¬ 
tionship between colour and sound. Most 
subsequent attempts to construct “ colour 
organs ” have been based on a different prin¬ 
ciple (the simple ratio equivalencies between 
the vibration frequencies of the notes of the 
musical scale on the one hand and those of 
the component colours in the colour-octave on 
the other). Below is a list of Castel’s writings : 

‘ Nouvellcs Experiences d'optique et d’acou- 
stique ’ (‘ Me moires de Trevoux’, 1735); a 
description of the “ clavecin oculairc ” which 
was translated into German (Hamburg, 1739). 
An English derivative also appeared under the 
title 4 Explanation of the Ocular Harpsi¬ 
chord ’ (London, 1757). 

* Lettres d’un acadcmicien dc Bordeaux sur 
lc fond dc la musique ’ (Paris, 1734). 

4 Remarques sur la lettre dc M. Rameau ’ 
(‘ Memoircs dc Trevoux 1736). 

Castcl was acquainted with Rameau and is 
supposed to have assisted him with his writings 
on musical theory. j. m. (ii). 

CASTELLAIN, Charles. Stt Chastel- 

LAIN. 

CASTELLAN, Jeanne (Anais) ( b . Bcau- 

jeu, Rhdnc, 26 Oct. 1819; d. ?). 

French soprano singer. She received in¬ 
struction in singing from Bordogni and Nourrit 
at the Paris Conservatoire and gained first 
prizes in singing and ofdra-comique in 1836. 
She went on the operatic stage in Italy and 
sang with success at Turin, Milan and Flo¬ 
rence (where in 1840 she married Enrico 
Giampctro, a singer), also in Vienna, etc. 
She first appeared in England on 13 May 
1844, at a Philharmonic concert in London, 
with such success that she was re-engaged at a 
subsequent concert on 10 June and at other 
concerts. On 1 Apr. 1845 shc first appeared 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Lucia, with fair 
success, and remained there during that and 
the two next seasons, and was Isabella in 
4 Robert lc Diable ’ (4 May 1847) with Jenny 
Lind. From 1848 to 1852, except 1849, when 
she was at the Paris Op£ra, where she was the 
original Bertha in 4 Lc Prophite ’, she sang 
each season at Covent Garden, where she 
proved herself a pre-eminently useful singer in 
many parts of different character. Her last 
new parts were Glicera in 4 Sappho’ (Gounod), 
Cuncgunda in 4 Faust ’ and Amazili in 
4 Jcssonda ’ (both Spohr). She last appeared 
at the Birmingham Festival of 1858. a. C. 

Castclli, Icn.z Franz. Stt Hilcs (H.. * War in the 
Household . lib.). Huguenots (Meyerbeer, trans.). 
behubert (* Vcnchworenen *, lib.; i partsong, i song). 
Weber (12, romance for * Diana von Poitiers2 songs). 
Wcigl (2. 2 libs.). 

Castclli, Ottaviano. Stt Coloona (P., * Proserpina 
rapita lib.). 

CASTELLO, Dario (b . ?; </.?). 

Italian 16th-17th-century composer. He 
was maestro of instrumental music at St. Mark’s, 


Venice, in 1629 and wrote two books of 
sonatas “ in the modern style ” for organ or 
spinet (harpsichord) with violin, violetta, 
trombone, bassoon and trumpets; also for 
voices and instruments. They were published 
at Venice in 1621-44, both in score and parts. 
He also published 4 Sonate concertate a 4, due 
parti * in 1626-27. e. v. d. s. 

CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario (b. 
Florence, 3 Apr. 1895). 

Italian composer. He came of a Jewish 
family and studied with Pizzetti, who, although 
anxious to let his pupil’s own individuality 
develop itself freely, influenced him in a slight 
degree. At the age of fifteen the student 
composed a piece for pianoforte, 4 Cielo di 
settembrewhich revealed considerable 
originality and promise, and in 1913 a more 
mature work for the same instrument ap¬ 
peared under the title of 4 Questo fCi il carro 
della morte ’. A year later followed a song, 

4 Ninna-nanna ’, two French songs and two 
madrigals that showed not only great skill in 
choral writing, but the gift of interpreting the 
spirit of old poetry by modern means. Still 
more interesting in this respect are the two 
song-cycles written in 1915, 4 Stcllc cadenti ’ 
and 4 Coplas', on old folk poetry, Italian and 
Spanish respectively. In 1916 Castclnuovo- 
Tedesco issued another choral work, the ‘Two 
Greek Songs ’ for male voices, and to the same 
year belong the two songs from Tagore and a 
pianoforte piece, 4 II raggio verde ’, which 
now forms part of a cycle of sea pieces with 
two other works dating from 1919, 4 Alghe ’ 
and 4 I naviganti ’. The year 1917 saw the 
production of the songs, 4 II libro di Dolcina', 
and in 1919 the three 4 Canti all’ aria aperta ’ 
for violin and pianoforte were written. 

A work of considerable importance was 
finished in 1920: the setting for voice and 
orchestra of three of the 4 Fioretti ’ by St. 
Francis of Assisi. In the course of the same 
year Castelnuovo began his operatic setting of 
Machiavelli’s comedy, 4 La mandragola \ 

During the years 1921-24 no work of large 
dimensions appeared; the fact is doubtless 
attributable to the composer’s continued 
occupation with his opera, which was pro¬ 
duced at Venice, at the Tcatro La Fcnicc, on 
4 May 1926. Among the smaller works of 
that period, however, may be mentioned 
4 Ciprcssi ’ (1921), 4 Vitalba c biancospino ’ 
(1922), 4 Alt-Wicn ’, a Viennese Rhapsody 
(1923) and 4 Epigrafc' (1923) for pianoforte; 

4 Capitan Fracassa ’ and 4 Ritmi ’ (1921) for 
violin and pianoforte; and an important 
scries of all the songs from Shakespeare’s 
dramatic works, set to the original English 
words, which appeared between 1922 and 
• 924 - 

In his instrumental pieces Castclnuovo- 
Tedesco combines a strongly personal and 
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highly refined manner of handling his means 
of expression with a poetry of feeling that 
shrinks from superficial realism. In his vocal 
music he refrains from merely throwing into 
relief the imagery of the poetry he chooses and 
endeavours instead to express its essence by a 
definite atmosphere and a continuous musical 
movement. In the important song-cycles, 

‘ Stcllc cadenti ’ and ‘ Coplas for instance, 
where the temptation to interpret the popular 
feeling of the verses by means of real or 
imitated old Italian and Spanish folk idioms 
must have been strong, Castdnuovo-Tcdesco 
chose the more difficult and more subtle way 
of creating equivalent impressions by modern 
and entirely personal means. Instead of 
merely illustrating the words, the music com¬ 
ments on them, either lyrically, philosophically 
or with gentle irony. The Shakespeare songs 
are models of purely musical and yet singu¬ 
larly apt settings, and the Italian composer's 
treatment of English prosody is irreproachable, 
both here and in the 'Three -Sonnets from 
the Portuguese ' (Elizabeth Barrett Browning) 
published in 1928. 

In 1931 Castclnuovo-Tedcsco had his 
second opera, ' Bacco in Toscanaproduced 
at Milan, and in the same year he begun a 
second scries of Shakrxpr.irian music, consist¬ 
ing this time of overtures to the plays and 
beginning with a fully scored prelude to ‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew \ This was produced 
by Vittorio Gui at Florence in 1931. The 
overture to ' Twelfth Night ’ followed in 1935, 
played under the same conductor, and in the 
same year Massimo Frcccia conducted that to 
‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ at Turin, while 
Bernardino Molinari produced the 'Julius 
Caesar ’ overture at the Augusleo in Rome 
about the same time. Toscanini, to whom 
' The Merchant of Venice ’ overture is dedi¬ 
cated, conducted the first performance of the 
fifth work of the scries, that on ' The Winter's 
Tale' in Vienna in Feb. 1938. The cycle was 
destined to l»c further continued by the com¬ 
poser. Other works of iin|iortancc arc the 
Hebrew Rhapsody, 'The Dances of King 
David ’, produced at the I.S.C.M. Festival at 
Frankfort o/M. in 1927, and the second violin 
Concerto, entitled ' The Prophets', in three 
movements characterizing Isaiah, Jeremiah 
and Elijah, first performed by Jascha Heifetz 
at a New York Philharmonic Concert on 23 
Apr. 1933, under Toscanini. 

In 1939 Castelnuovo-Tcdesco was forced to 
leave Italy by the racial laws promulgated by 
Mussolini. He emigrated to the U.S.A., 
settling at first at I.archmont, X.Y., and later 
at Beverly Hills, California, where he still 
lives, lie became an American citizen and, 
among other things, took up the composition 
of music for films, including ‘And Then There 
Were None ’, directed by Ren6 Clair. He 


also took part, with other composers, in the 
collective work 'Genesis' dating from 1917. 

e. u., adds. u. m. c. 

Bint. — Wuci, Roland von, ' Mario Castclnuovo- 
Tcdcsco in * The Book of Modem Composers ’ 
(New York. 1942). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

* La mandragola * (lib. by the Composer, based on 

Machiatelli’s comedy), prod. Venice, 1 Cairo La 
Fcoicc, 4 May 1926. 

* Bacco in Toscana \ scenic cantata (lib, by the Com¬ 

poser, based on a poem by Francesco Kedi), prod. 
Milan, Teatro alia Scab. 8 May 1931. 

* Aucassio et Nicolctte ' (tyj8). 

FILM MUSIC 

" And llsen There Were None ' (Rene Clair). 

BALLETS 

* Ihe Octoroon Ball-(1947). 

* Naomi and Ruth ‘ (I 947 >- 

CliORAL WORKS 

a Madrigals for unaccoinp. mixed chorus (1913). 

3 Creek Songs for unacromp. male chorus < 191b). 

* Let ho Doth * for unarcomp. chorus (1939). 

Sacred Synagogue Service 11943 ). 

' Cenesis " for orch.. voice* Ac narrator (1947. with other 
composers;. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Hebrew Rhapsody * Le dan/e del ic David' (19113). 
Overtures to Shakespeare's plays: 

• The l aming of the Shrew ' (1931). 

• Twelfth Night' (1933). 

' Ihe Merchant of Venice * 31933). 

' Julius Caesar * (I 9 43 >- 

• The Winter’s Tale 1 (1938). 

’ A Midsummer Night's Dream * (1940). 

' King John ' (194/). 

' A Rhapsody of the South Seat' (1942). 

Ilumorcs<4uo on Foster's ' I hemes' (1943). 

Overture to a Fairy Talc ’ (I 9 |t . 

Suite, ‘ lire Ihuhday of the Infanta' (altei Oscar 
Wilde; 1 1944). 

' Noah's Ark ' (1944). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

* Concerto itahano ' for vn. (1924). 

I*f. Concerto No. 1 (1928). 

Vn. Concerto No. 2 , ' The 1 ‘iophels * (1939). 

IT. Concerto No. 2. 

Cello Corner to. 

Symphonic Variations for vn. (1930). 

Guitar Concerto (1939). 

Vn. Concerto No. 3. 

Poem for vn. (19 IN¬ 
VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
3 Eioretti by St. Train it of Attiti (1920). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Siting Quartet. 

Pf. Trio (1928). 

Concertino for harp & 7 instt. (1937). 

Sonata for vn. & viola ( 1943 ). 

Divertimento for 3 llutes '1943). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
‘ 1 re canti all* aria aperta ’ (1919). 

* Capitals Fracawa * 11921). 

* Ritmi* (1921). 

* Sonata quasi una fantasia * (1929). 

Suite on themes by Doui/clti. 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata < 1928). 

CLARINET AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (l 943 >- 

BASSOON AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (1946). 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

* Cielo «li scltcmbre ’ (1910). 

' Qucslo fu ii carro della morle * (1913). 

3 Sea Piece 

1. II raggio verde (1916;. 

2. Alghe (1919). 

3. I naviganli (1919). 

Ciprrtsi' (1921). 

' Vitalba e biancotpino ' (1922). 

' All-Wien ' (1923). 

' Enigrafc ’ (1923). 

b Illustrations for Voltaire's * Candide * (1944). 

‘ Star*.’ 

' Nocturne in Hollywood.' 

SONGS 

’ Fuori i barbari * (1915). 

' N'inna-Nanna ' (1915). 

2 French Songs (1915). 

Cycle, ' Stelle cadenii ' (1915). 

Cycle, * Coplas ', in Spanish (1915). 

2 l agore Songs (1916). 

' II librodi Dolcina ' (1917). 

Songs from Shakespeare's plays (1921-26) 

Book I 

t. Old Song'. " Come away, death” ('Twelfth 
Night'). 

2. Taney" Tell me where is fancy bred" 

t Merchant of Venice ’). 

3. ' Fairies ', " Ye spotted snakes " (' Midsummer 

Night's Dream '). 

Book II (' As You Like It') 

1. ' Under the greenwood tree.' 

2. ' Winter Wind ', " Blow, blow 

3. Springtime ', “ It was a lover and his lass ", 

Book III 

1. ' Orpheus ' (‘Henry VIII '). 

2. ‘Silvia', "Who is Silvia?" ('Two Centlemen 

of Verona '), 

3. ' For the rain it raineth ' (' Twelfth Night'). 

Book IV 

t. 'Sigh no more, ladies' ('Much Ado about 
Nothing '). 

2. ' Seals of Lo\ e ', " Take, O take those lips away " 

(' Measure for Measure '). 

3. ' O mistress mine ' (‘ Twelfth Night'). 

Book V 

1. AutolyCUS ’, "When daffodils begin to pen" 

(' Winter's Tale '). 

2. * rile Willow " The pour soul sat sighing" 

( Othello'). 

3. ' Roundel', " Fie on sinful fantasy! " (' Mem- 

Wives of Windsor '). 

Book VI 

l. ' Apemantus's Grace', "Immortal gods" 
(' Timon of Athens '). 

*• ' Arise!', " Hark I hark ! the lark " (' Cym- 
bclinc ). 

3 ' Tl ?. c Soldier Drinks '. “ And let me the canakin 
chnk " (‘ Othello '). 


Book VII 

' The Clown in the Churchyard “ In Youth 
when I did love " (' Hamlet'). 

' Ophelia * "How sliould I your true lose know ” 

'The Cuckoo and the Owl', "When daisies 
pied (‘ Love s Labour's Lost ’). 


Book VIII 

*• * ?* d,a . r , ' Jwn white as driven snow " 

C Winter's Tale '). 

2. * Come to Dust ’, " Fear no more the heat o' the 
sun ( Cymbeline '). 

3 - I wo Maid, Wooing a Man \ “ Get you hence, 
for I must go ” (' Winter's Tale '). 

Book IX 

1. Merry Heart', " But shall I go mourn for that " 

(‘ Winter's Tale'). 

2 . * Heavily! ', •• Pardon, goddess of the night ” 

(' Much Ado About Nothing 

3. ' The Horn \ “ What shall he have that kill'd the 

deer? » (' As You Like It'). 


Book X (' King Lear ') 

‘ The Fool *, 6 short songs (linked together). 


Book XI (‘ The Tempest ’) 

1. ' Merrily “ Where the bee sucks 

2. ‘ The Sailor Drinks *, “ I shall no more to sea 

3. ‘ Ariel ’, " Come unto these yellow- sands ", 

4. ‘ Caliban " No more dams I'll make for fish ", 

Book XII (‘ The Tempest') 

' Epithalamium ', " Honour, riches, marriage-bless- 
. tv ” ( wilh Nu P ,ial March for pf. solo). 

Three Sonnets from the Portuguese ’ (Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning) (1926) 

1. The sweet, sad years. 

2. Letters. 

3. Poems and Flowers. 

' Fragments de Marcel Proust * (1936). 

' Leaves of Grass * (Walt Whitman) (1936). 

27 Shakespeare Sonnet, (1945). 

CASTERA, Rene de (b. Dax, Landes, 
3 Apr. 1873). 

French composer. He studied at the Paris 
Schola Cantorum in 1897-1902, d'Indy being 
among his masters. As a composer he 
remained entirely loyal to the tendencies of 
that school and he founded the publishing 
concern Edition Mutuclle for the purpose of 
issuing works by its disciples. 

Castera's compositions include the opera 
‘ Bertcretche’, the ballct-pantominc ‘ Nausicaa*, 

' Jour de fete au pays basque ’ for orchestra, 
a Concerto for flute, clarinet, cello and piano¬ 
forte, a Trio for violin, cello and pianoforte, 
a Sonata for violin and pianoforte, and a 
number of pianoforte pieces and songs. 

E. B. 

Ca.tl, Giovanni Batti.ta. Set Libretto. Salieri 

(4 !•»»».). 

CASTIL-BLAZE, Francois Henri Joseph 
(actually Blaze) (b. Cavaillon, 1 Dec. 1784; 
d. Paris, 11 Dec. 1857). 

French writer on music and drama, and 
composer. His father (1763-1833), a lawyer 
by profession, was a good musician, friend of 
Gritry and Mchul, and composer of masses, 
operas and chamber music. The younger 
Blaze was sent to Paris in 1799 to study the 
law, but became a pupil at the Conservatoire 
and took private lessons in harmony. He 
obtained the post of soui-piiftl in the Depart¬ 
ment of Vauclusc and other appointments. In 
1820 he threw up his post and set out with 
his family for the metropolis, chiefly with a 
view to publishing a book compiled during 
his leisure hours. It appeared in 1820, in 
two volumes, with the title ‘ De l’opera en 
France ’, and is the work on which his claims 
to remembrance are chiefly founded. The 
first volume contains an elaborate though 
popular treatment of the various elements of 
music, including hints as to the choice of 
librettos, and the peculiarities of verse and 
diction best adapted for musical treatment. 
The second volume is devoted to opera proper, 
describing at considerable length its various 
component parts, the overture, recitative, aria, 
ensemble, etc. 

He attacks the various uses and abuses of 
theatrical managers, the arrogance of ignorant 
critics and the miserable translations supplied 



CASTILETI 

by literary hacks for the masterpieces of foreign 
composers. On the latter point he was 
entitled to speak, having himself reproduced 
more or less felicitously the librettos of 
numerous Italian and German operas. 

Unfortunately Castil-Blaze frequently made 
bold to meddle with the scores, and even to 
introduce surreptitiously pieces of his own 
composition into the works of great masters. 
Among his romances ‘ King Rcn6 ’ was 
deservedly popular. He wrote several pieces 
of sacred and chamber music, one serious and 
two comic operas, none of which was successful 
to any considerable extent. More valuable is 
a collection of songs of southern France railed 

• Chants de Provence \ 

Other literary works by Castil-Bla/.e arc : 

' Dictionnaire de mtnique tnorferne ' (i8ji). 

' Biographic de muiifiaU llaman.li ’ (i8a8). 

' I .a Chapcllc de mutique de* roi* de France * (183 a). 

* I a Dante et lei ballcU dcpuii Bacchut juvqn'a 

Mademoiselle T.itflinni 1 (183a). 

' Moli^re muiicien ’ (iBya). 

' Th<Atrev lyrique* de Parii \ 3 volt. (1817-36). 

For ten years before 1832 Castil-Bla/e was 
music critic of the ‘Journal des Debats ’. He 
also wrote numerous articles for the * Constitu- 
tionnrl the ‘ Revue ct Gazette musicale 
‘ Ixr M^nestrel etc., partly republi'hcd in 
book form. f. ll. 

Sit alto Aimon (lib.). Aul>cr C Marquise de Brin- 
■ .11.' - lloirMiru .1 • It. f« I I 

det Bou (Fr. tram, erf Weber's * Freiicli<itf *). 

CASTILETI, Johannes. See Guyot, Jean. 
CASTILLO, Diego del (b. ?; d. Madrid, 
after 1600). 

Spanish organist ami composer. He was 
organist at Seville in 15G0 and succeeded 
Herardo Clavijo as choirmaster at the royal 
chapel in Madrid. Eslava prints two motets 
by Castillo, for 5 voices. j. d. t. 

CASTILLON (dc Saint-Victor), Alexis 
(Vicomtc) dc (A. Chartres, 13 Dec. 1838; 
d. Paris, 5 Mar. 1873). 

French composer. His father, the Marquis 
dc Castillon, was a good amateur singer. As a 
boy Castillon gained access to the organ of 
Chartres Cathedral, and he soon revealed an 
exceptional talent for music. He was sent to 
the military academy of Saint-Cyr in 1856: 
hut lie abandoned an army career for music. 
He lint studied under Victor Masse, but 
although he liked him personally and dedi¬ 
cated his Symphony to him in 1865, he found 
his teaching uncongenial. He was on the 
point of giving up his studies when in 1868 his 
friend, the composer Henri Duparc, intro¬ 
duced him to Franck, under whom he worked 
until his studies were interrupted by the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870. He rejoined the 
army and sulR-red such hardship and priva¬ 
tions during the war as to impair his health 
seriously and before long to cause his early 
death. 
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On the foundation of the Soci^t6 Nationale 
de Musique in 1871 Castillon became its first 
secretary. But his music was not understood, 
and the first performance of his pianoforte 
Concerto on 10 Mar. 1O72 at one of Pasdc- 
loup’s Concerts Populates, with Saint-Saens 
as soloist, was outrageously hissed. During 
the winter of 1872-73 he was obliged to go to 
Pau for his health, but on his return to Paris 
he caught pneumonia, which in his enfeebled 
condition he was unable to withstand. 

Castillon was exceptionally gifted; his 
serious and refined talent and the nobility of 
his inspiration mark him as one of the most 
original of Franck’s pupils. His songs opened 
the way to Duparc, Chausson and the more 
modern French school, and he was one of the 
champions of the revival of chamber music in 
France. Although misunderstood in his time 
as an incomprehensible modernist, the influ¬ 
ences that formed him, apart from Franck’s, 
were the classical one* of Bach and Beethoven 
and the romantic ones of Berlioz and Schu¬ 
mann. o. 1., adds. 

Bik. — luui rt. Hi fives, ' Profili d'artiilci content- 

I-*’ (Pari*. 

Markhai. Hi sri. ‘Souvenir* d'un inmutcn* (Parii, 

1907). 

S#r*. Octavt. ' Mittkicm fran^aSt d'aujourd'liui * 
(Pari*. 1911). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

Op. CHORAL WORKS 

17. ' Fiuplirair du I'uiiinr I.XXXIV * fur u>l<» voice*, 
cltorut & orch. (l8;a). 

— Mju (unfiniihol). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

I. Svmphony No. I (1H63). 

— • Cinq Air* <l( daiuc.' 

Svinphonv-Ovriturc 'Torquato I'avto' <1871). 

— ' MarcKe leandmavc* (187a). 

15. ‘ FUquictei tvmphoniqud ' (187*). 

— Symphony No. a (unlinivhed >. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
l. Quintet for a vm„ viola, cello & pf. 

3. Siring Quartet No. 1. 

4. Trio No. 1, for vn.. cello & pf. 

7. Quartet for vn.. viola, cello A pf. 

17 Wr. Trio No. a. for vn.. cello .V pf. 

— Sirin* Quartet No. a (unpubl.. cucept ' Cavatina '). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

6. Sonata. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
a. ' Fufiio dans le ityle aticien.* 

5. Suite No. 1. 

9. ' Cinq I'lecet dans le ityle anc irn.* 

10. Suite No. a. 

II. ' Six Valin liumoriitiques.* 

— ' I’emeei fucitivn ', 34 piecei. 

SONGS 

8. * Si* P«rf»iei’ (Annatid Silve trr) 

i. I-e Bucher, 
a. I-e Scineur. 

3. Sonnet mclancolique. 

4 - l-» Mer. 

S Renouveau. 

Vendanife. 

CASTLE SOCIETY CONCERTS. These 
had their origin in London in the early 1720s 
in musical evening* held at the house of John 
Young, music seller and instrument maker, at 
the Dolphin and Crown at the west corner of 
Ixmdon House Yard in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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His son Talbot had been educated musically 
in St. Paul's choir under Maurice Greene and 
later gained some reputation as a violinist, so 
much so that the 4 Second Book of the Pleasant 
Musical Companion ’ (London, 1701) says: 

There's old Young and young Young, both men of 
renown. 

Old sell*, and young plays, ihe best fiddle in town. 

Greene took a prominent part in these audi¬ 
tions, and before 1724, the house of John 
Young being loo small to accommodate the 
growing audiences, a society was founded, 
under a subscription, to continue these musical 
evenings at the Queen's Tavern, Paternoster 
Row. Here the promoters were joined by 
NVoolaston the artist and violinist, the friend 
and supporter of Thomas Britton and his 
concerts, whose portrait he painted. After a 
few winters the concerts were so successful that 
they removed them in the year 1724 to the 
Castle in Paternoster Row (hence the name), 
where the concert-room was adorned by 
Woolaston's portrait of Talbot Young, the 
leader of the band. The latter continued to 
direct these concerts for many years until com¬ 
pelled by ill-health to retire, when he was 
succeeded by Prospero Castrucci, who died in 
1760. After 1744 the concerts were held for 
about fourteen years at the Haberdashers’ 
Hall, when they were removed to the King's 
Arms, Cornhill, where they were still flourish¬ 
ing in 1783. h. o. F. 

Biol.- -Hawkins, Sik John, ' A General History ... of 
Music ‘ (London, 1776). chap. 170. 

K lotos, Frank, ' British Music Publishers ’ (London. 

1000), p. 160. 

' New Musical Magazine ’ (London, r. 1783), t.r. 

See alio Academy of Ancient Music. Britton (Thomas). 
Concerts. Young (John). 

CASTOR ET POLLUX. Opera in 5 acts 
by Rameau. Libretto by Pierre Joseph Justin 
Bernard. Produced Paris, Op^ra, 24 Oct. 
1737. 1st perf. abroad, Parma (in French), 6 
Dee. 1758. ist in Britain, Glasgow (trans. by 
G. F. MacCrone), 27 Apr. 1927. 

Ste alio Candcille (P. J., new setting of lib.). 

Castoreo, Bartolommeo. Set Cavalli (' Armi- 
doro , lib.). 

CASTRATI. Eunuchs were in vogue as 
singers in the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
dccrcasingly in the early 19th, mainly in Italy 
at first, and they always remained an almost 
exclusively Italian product. The last male 
soprano of this artificial kind was probably 
Giovanni Battista Vclluti, who died in 1861. 

Castrati were employed in the church choirs 
of Rome and elsewhere in Italy, but became 
fashionable on the stage and exerted their 
greatest influence in the Italian opera of the 
18th century. 

The high-pitched voices of the castrati, who 
were sometimes contraltos, but far more often 
sopranos, resembled those of women in range, 
but not in quality. The reason for their type 
of voice is to be found in the absence of growth 


changes which take place in the male at the 
time of puberty, as the result of circulation of 
certain internal secretions in the blood. The 
growth changes, as they affect the larynx, 
cause the wings of the thyroid cartilage to meet 
at a sharper angle than before, with the result 
that the Adam’s apple becomes more promin¬ 
ent. The vocal cords increase in length and 
bulk, and their margins become thicker and 
more rounded ; the various muscles and other 
parts of the larynx show a certain increase in 
size. 

Because of these changes the vocal cords of 
an adult man can vibrate more slowly than 
those of a boy, chiefly because of their in¬ 
creased mass, and the voice is lower in pitch. 
The quality of sound is also changed in the 
mature man, because a greater surface of the 
vocal cords comes into contact during phona- 
tion. 

The larynges of eunuchs do not undergo 
these changes; some growth takes place, but 
it is the result of a very gradual process, and 
docs not cause any interruption in the singer’s 
career. Furthermore, the voice remains of a 
high pitch, and the mechanism of singing is 
the same as in boyhood ; therefore the training 
of professional caslrali could begin at an early 
age and proceed uninterruptedly. It is prob¬ 
able that boys were chosen for the beauty of 
their voices and were then prepared for the 
calling of adult choristers; castration after 
puberty has no effect on the larynx. 

Although the voice of the castrato had a high 
pitch, yet the quality was of a characteristic 
type and did not necessarily conform closely 
to that of a boy. The rest of the body, apart 
from the larynx, shows a greater development 
in eunuchs than in normal men. The capacity 
of the lungs and the force of expiration arc 
equal to, if not greater than that of a mature 
man, so that the power of the voice of the 
castrato was very great. This characteristic, in 
conjunction with the distinctive quality, gave 
to singers of this type their extraordinary 
popularity. This meant that with Italian 
opera itself their fame spread over Europe and 
found little acceptance in France only because 
a different indigenous type of opera developed 
there while they were at the height of their 
fame. In England they came in for a good 
deal of critical abuse for their vanity and 
arrogance, but were nevertheless accepted as 
an artistic necessity so long as composers of 
Italian opera, including Handel, wrote for 
them. Their final abolition was due to 
humanitarian, not to aesthetic considerations. 

v. e. n., adds. 

It is to be noticed that a type of castrato part 
continued to be written for operatic singers 
long after male vocalists had ceased to be 
available for the purpose. Such figures as 
Chcrubino in 1 Figaro ’, the pages of Meyer- 
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beer and Verdi, Prince Orlovsky in ‘ Die 
Flcdcrmaus Octavian in 4 Der Rosen- 
kavilier ’ and many others, sung by women 
but representing young men, are accepted by 
operatic audiences only thanks to a persistent 
continuance of the castralo tradition, and the 
English pantomime boy, always played by a 
woman, belongs to the same convention. 
There is an amusing instance of a celebrated 
male soprano, Karinelli (whose part is sung by 
the prima donna) appearing as one of the 
characters in a mid-19th-century opera — 
Aubcr’s 4 La Part du diable Celebrated 
caslrato parts of the past now sung by women 
arc rare in the modern repertory. Among 
them are Gluck's Orpheus (first version) and 
Mozart's Idamantcs (in 4 Idomenco ’). 

B. B. 

Bidi..—Hahock, F., ' Die Kastratcn und ihre Gesangs* 
kuntl' (Stuttgart, 19*7). 

Sttaho Ferri (for supposed "accidents •). Pantomime 
(descent of piiisci|*a) boy). Sistine Choir. Velluti 
(last). 

CASTRO. Argentine family of musicians. 
(1) Jos* Maria Castro ( b . Avcllaneda, 
Prov. of Buenos Aires, 17 Nov. 1892), cellist, 
conductor and composer, eldest son of a well- 
known musician of Galician descent. J. M. 
Castro studied cello and composition in 
Buenos Aires and played in several chamber- 
music groups besides becoming first cello of 
the Orqucsta Filarmonica de la Asociarion del 
l’rofcsorado. Me also became a professor of 
the Conservatorio Municipal of Buenos Aires. 

Castro has also on frequent occasions 
conducted the philharmonic and chamber 
orchestras of the A.P.O. as well as symphony 
concerts at the Tcatro Colon. Since 1933 he 
has been the director of the Banda Municipal 
of Buenos Aires. 

J. M. Castro's compositions include the 
ballet' Georgia ', played at the Tcatro Col6n, 
a ' Concerto grosso an Overture for a comic 
opera, a string Quartet, sonatas for piano¬ 
forte, cello and pianoforte, and for two cellos, 
and a number of songs and instrumental 
pieces. 

(2) Juan Jos6 Castro (b . Avcllaneda, 
Prov. of Buenos Aires, 7 Mar. 1895), violinist, 
pianist, conductor and composer, brother of 
the preceding. He studied in Buenos Aires at 
first and later in Paris, with d'Indy (composi¬ 
tion) and Rislcr (pianoforte). 

On his return to Argentina Castro played 
m several chambcr-music groups, but soon 
dedicated himself exclusively to composition 
and conducting. During many years he con¬ 
ducted ballet and symphony concerts at the 
Tcatro Colon, the Orqucsta dc Cimara 
“ Renacimiento ”, the Filarmonica dc la 
Asociaci6n del Profcsorado Orqucsta! and 
lately the annual scries of concerts given by 
the Asociaci6n Filarmonica dc Buenos Aires. 
He has also conducted the Philharmonic of 


New York and all the South American 
orchestras, following Kleiber as conductor of 
the Cuban Philharmonic. In 1948 lie was 
appointed conductor of the Sodrr Orchestra at 
Montevideo. In 1951 he obtained the Verdi 
Prize offered by the Tcatro alia Scala, Milan, 
from among 138 competitors, for his opera 
* Proserpina y el extranjero which was pro¬ 
duced there in Mar. 1952. 

Castro's compositions include the * Sinfonia 
biblica ’ for chorus and orchestra, various 
symphonic poems, the ballet ' Mekhano ’, 
given at the Tcatro Colon, the opera * I.a 
/apatera prodigiosa ', a pianoforte Concerto, 
string Quartet, and many chambcr-music, 
instrumental and vocal pieces. 

(3) Luis Arnaldo Castro (h . Buenos 
Aires, 1 Mar. 1902), violinist and musico¬ 
logist, brother of the preceding. He was 
trained chiefly as a violinist and played in 
chamber-mu'ic grou|»s and the Philharmonic 
orchestra tsf the A.P.O. loiter lie was presi¬ 
dent of this organization and secretary of the 
Colon theatre. He is a keen musicologist 
ami an expert on British music, on which he 
lectured extensively throughout Argentina 
for the British Council until 1930. L. A. 
Castro is also Buenos Aires municipal inspector 
of concerts. 

(4) Washington Castro (b. Buenos Aires, 

13 Jtily 1909), cellist and compo>cr, brother ol 
the preceding. He studied cello and composi¬ 
tion in Buenos Aires and later in Paris, where 
he specialized in cello under Maurice Marc- 
chal. 

Back in Argentina he soon became first 
cellist of the Philharmonic orchestra and one 
of the conductors of the chamber orchestra of 
the A.P.O. He also played in several chamber- 
music groups and has recently founded the 
Cuartcto Haydn. 

As a composer Castro has produced a 
number of symphonic and chamber-music 
works as well as songs and instrumental 
pieces. A string Quartet won him the Buenos 
Aires municipal prize in 1946. N. v. 

Castro, Eueenio dr. Sir Lopes (Jiao isomn. 
Castro, Guilhern dr. Su Bird (' Don Rodrigue '), 
list. _ 

CASTRO, Jean dc ( b . Liege, ? ; J. ? 

Cologne, ?). 

(?) Walloon 16th-century lulcnist and com¬ 
poser. 1 He seems to have been at Antwerp in 
1569, where the first book of his madrigals was 

1 Hit history is very obscure, anil even his nationality 
is still in doubt, though in spite of his southern name it 
is now regarded as unlikely th.it he was a Spaniard nr 
I’ortueuese. at any rate by birth, and Citncr’s assertion 
that he was a native of Lvrrux in Normandy, on til- 
strength of his describing himself as " Lburonc ", i« 
disputed, since Foppcnt. in his ' Bibliotheca belgica ' 
(1739) uses that Latin trim for " from Liege " or " from 
the Liege country (Sit Keu* Va tines, * Dictionnairc 
des rnuticiens ’, Brussels. 1947 . according to which there 
was a Jean de Castro at Liege both in the 14th and in 
the i%th centuries, though both were canons and thus 
not direct ancestors of the subject of this article.) 
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published. Later works were primed there 
and at Louvain, but others appearing at Lyons 
about 1570 describe a Jean de Castro as being 
mailte de chapelle there. A manuscript of chan¬ 
sons in the Bibliothcquc Nationale in Paris 
(Fran^ais 25, 536) says they were “ composees 
et miscs cn musique par Jean de Castro ”, but 
" escritcs [/.*. copied) k Anvers par Jean 
Pollct, lillois, demourant audict Anvers, anno 
157 * ”• According to Riemann Castro may 
have been at Lyons from about 1570 to 1585. 
Further complications arc that in 1586 he 
describes himself as chapel master at Cologne 
and in 1591 as being in the service of Prince 
William of Julich, Clcvcs and Berg at Diissel- 
dorf. Yet he seems to have been settled at 
Cologne from that year to his death. 

Castro wrote masses, motets, sacred songs, 
madrigals and chansons. A 3-part Mass was 
published at Cologne in 1599 ; books of motets 
at Louvain (1571, 1574), Douai (1588), Ant¬ 
werp (1592) and Cologne (1593, 1596); boob 
of madrigals and chansons at Louvain (1570, 
' 575 . 1576), Paris (1575, 1580), Antwerp 
(•569. « 5 8 2 » 1586. « 59 i» 1592 , I 595 )i etc. 

e. v. d. s., rev. 

CASTRO, Ricardo ( b . Durango, 7 Feb. 
18G4 ; d. Mexico City, 28 Nov. 1907). 

Mexican composer. He came of well-to-do 
parentage. When he was thirteen his father 
was elected to the Mexican Congress, and the 
family then moved to the capital, where he 
studied composition with the paladin of 
Mexican composers, Mclesio Morales, and the 
pianoforte with Julio Ituartc. In 1882 he won 
a pianoforte competition at the Queritaro 
Exhibition and in 1885 represented Mexico at 
the New Orleans Cotton Exhibition. While in 
the U.S.A. he played also at Chicago, Phil¬ 
adelphia and New York. Upon returning to 
Mexico he joined Gustavo E. Campa and 
Felipe Villanueva in founding a rival conser¬ 
vatory to the Conservatorio Nacional. 

At twenty-five Castro was well enough 
known in Spain to win favourable mention in 
Felipe Pcdrcll’s ‘ Ilustracion musical hispano 
mcxicana ’. During the late 1890s he was 
active in the affairs of a chamber-music 
society and played the pianoforte parts in 
Mexican premieres of several now standard 
chamber works. His opera, ‘ Atzimba ’, 
dealing with the conquest of Michoacin, was 
produced on 9 Nov. 1900. The Diaz govern¬ 
ment in 1902 awarded him a liberal grant for 
European study and travel. In Jan. 1903 his 
cello Concerto was first performed in Paris; 
his pianoforte Concerto (Op. 22) was first 
heard in Dec. of the following year in Brussels, 
lie returned to Mexico in Sept. 1906 and saw 
his three-episode music drama ‘ La leyenda de 
Rudel * produced shordy after reaching the 
capital. He was appointed director of the 
Conservatorio Nacional in Jan. 1907, but died 
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the following Nov. A three-day period of 
national mourning was proclaimed. 

Castro was the first Mexican composer to 
write symphonies (1883, 1887). His piano¬ 
forte Concerto, the vocal score of ‘ La leyenda 
de Rudel ’ and other smaller worb were pub¬ 
lished in Germany by Hofmeister. A large 
number of his unpublished scores may be 
consulted at the Free Public Library of Phil¬ 
adelphia. His Tarascan opera ‘ Atzimba ’ was 
successfully revived at Mexico City in the 
summer of 1952, and a national prize to be 
known as the Castro Prize for operatic com¬ 
position was instituted in liis memory. 

CASTRUCCI, Pietro ( 4 . Rome, 1679; d. 
Dublin, 29 Feb. 1752). 

Italian violinist, conductor and composer. 
He was a pupil of Corelli in Rome and went 
to England in 1715 with Lord Burlington. He 
had a benefit concert in London on 23 July of 
that year. He became leader of Handel’s 
opera orchestra and had a special reputation 
as performer on the violella marina, an instru¬ 
ment of his own invention. In Handel’s 
' Orlando ’ (1733) “ an air accompanied by 
two violet U marine with plucked cellos, “ per 
gli Signori Castrucci ”, according to the 
manuscript — meaning Pietro and his brother 
Prospero. The same master had already 
written an air with violella marina obbligato in 
‘ Sosarmc ’ (1732). 

In 1737 Castrucci was superseded at the 
opera by Michael Fesling. To his undoubted 
talent Castrucci added an amount of charlat¬ 
anism surprising in a pupil of Corelli's. An 
instance is given by Burney. 1 He went to 
Dublin in 1750 and had a benefit concert at 
Fishamble Street on 21 Feb. 1751. J. C. 
Walker 1 states that he was invited to Dublin 
to conduct the Rotunda Concerts, that he died 
there in great poverty, but was honoured by a 
splendid funeral. He published 12 * Conccrti 
grossi ' and 3 books of violin sonatas. 

p. d., adds. w. h. c. f. 
CASTRUCCI, Prospero (£. Rome, ?; d. 

? London, 1760). 

Italian violinist, brother of the preceding. 

He probably also studied with Corelli in 
Rome, but whether he went to London with 
his brother or later is not known. He was 
director of the Castle Society of Music there 
and is famed as the original of Hogarth’s ‘The 
Enraged Musician ’. He published 6 violin 
sonatas in 1739. p. d. 

See alu> Caricature (Hogarth). Castle Society Con¬ 
cert*. 

CAS ULAN A, LA. See Mezari, Madda- 

LENA. 

CATALANI, Alfredo (b . Lucca, 19 June 
1854; d- Milan, 7 Aug. 1893). 

Italian composer. He studied at first with 

1 Hi*tory, IV, 353, note; modem ed., II, 770. 

1 *Iri»h Bard* 1 (1786). 
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his failicr, the organist at the church of San 
Frediano at Lucca. At the age of fourteen he 
wrote a Mass which was sung in the cathedral. 
At seventeen he went to the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, where he studied in Bazin’s class. Re¬ 
turning to Italy, he continued his studies for 
two years at the Milan Conservatory, in the 
theatre of which his first essay in dramatic 
composition, an tglogu in one act, ‘ I-a falcc ’ 
(text by Boito), was performed in the summer 
of 1876. His first public appearance was with 
a four-act grand opera, ’ Lida ’ (libretto by 
Carlo d’Ormcvillc), produced at the Tcatro 
Regio at Turin on 31 Jan. 1880. His later 
operas were the following : 

* Dcjaniic' (Angelo Zanardini), Milan, Tcairo alia 

Seal*, 17 Mar. 1883. 

* r.tlrnr.i * (Antonio Gliiilanioni), Milan. Trairo alia 

Scala, 27 Feb. 1886. 

* Ixuclcy ' (new version of * I !<la ’. lib. by /anardim), 

Turin, Teatro Krgio, lb Feb. 1O90; London. 

Covent Garden Theatre, 12 July 1907. 

' I.a Wally' (Luigi lllica, Wte.l on Wilhelniine von 

llillrrn't novel ' Die Geyer-Wally '), Milan, Tcatro 

alia Stall, 20 Jan. 1892. 

' Lorelcy ’ was much more successful than 
the original 4 Lidaand 4 La Wally ’ proved .1 
lasting success in Italy, where it has not yet 
dropped entirely out of the repertory. Cata- 
lani was essentially a composer for the stage, 
but lie also had a considerable success with a 
symphonic poem, 4 F.ro e Leandro in 1885. 

j. a. f.-m., rev. 

IIibi.. — Honaccoui, A., 'Alfredo Catalan! 1 (Turin, 

1942). 

Gath, Carlo, (cd.) ’ l-ettere di Alfredo Catalani a 

Giuseppe Depanii ’ 'Milan, 19:61. 

Ki.rtu, John W., Alfredo Catalani * (M. k L..XXXV. 

Jan. I 1 )}), |>. 40), 

1 ‘ARDINI, D. L„ ' Alfredo Catalani * (Lute*. IQJJ). 

CATALANI, Angelica (A. Sinigaglia, 10 
May 1780; d. Paris, 12 June 1849). 

Italian soprano singer. Her father was a 
tradesman, and at about the age of twelve 
she was sent to the convent of Santa Lucia 
at Gubbio, where her beautiful voice soon 
became a great attraction. On leaving the 
convent she found herself compelled to per¬ 
form in public, owing to the sudden impover¬ 
ishment of her parents. Her musical educa¬ 
tion had been but ill eared for, hut her voice 
was so full, powerful and clear, her intonation 
so true and her instinctive execution of difficult 
and brilliant music so easy that her very first 
steps in a stage career were at once marked 
with the most extraordinary success. In 1797 
she obtained her first engagement, at the 
Tcatro La Fcnicc at Venice. Her success, due 
to her uncommon beauty as well as to her art, 
grew year by year and lasted nearly a quarter 
of a century. In the season of 1798 she sang at 
I-eghorn, the following year at the Tcatro della 
Pergola at Florence and in 1801 at Milan, 
whence she went to Florence, Trieste, Rome 
and Naples, exciting everywhere the same 
astonishment and admiration. 

Her reputation now reached the cars of the 
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Prince Regent of Portugal, who engaged her to 
sing at the Italian Opera there, and she arrived 
about the end of 1804. Her salary was 24,000 
cruzados (£3000). It was there that she 
married Valabr^gue, of the French embassy ; 
but she always kept her name of Catalani 
before the public. Her husband, a stupid, 
ignorant soldier, appears to have had no ideas 
beyond helping his talented wife to gain the 
utmost possible amount of money on every 
occasion, and S|>eiiding it for her afterwards. 
They went first to Madrid and then to Paris, 
where she sang only at concerts. 

In Dec. 1806 Catalani appeared at the 
King's Theatre in London. She had been 
engaged at a large salary, and her engagements 
entailed on the theatre an expense surpassing 
anything before experienced ; moreover, her 
disposition would not endure the possibility ol 
rivalry, nor would the extravagance of her 
increasing demands allow any manager to 
engage other singer'. It appear.' iliat the total 
amount received bv her from the theatre in 
1807, including l>enefits, was £5000, and her 
total profits that year, w ith com ci i>, provint ial 
tour, etc., £16.700. She received as much as 
200 guineas fo* singing * God save the King ’ 
and ’ Rule, llriiaimia and at a single festival 
£2000. Had she practised the least economy 
she must have amassed a very great fortune; 
but this she did not do. Her husband, t<x>, 
was passionately addicted to gambling and lost 
vast sums at play. She remained seven years 
in England, where she finally succeeded in 
l>ccoining the only singer of eminence and led 
in both lines; but one singer does not consti¬ 
tute an opera, though Valabrcguc used to say, 
“ Ma femme ct quatre ou cinq pouprrs — 
voilA tout cc qu’il faut ". She sang at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1811. Site left the 
King's Theatre at the end of the season of 
1813, having first endeavoured (unsuccessfully) 
to purchase it. After leaving this stage, she for 
many years never trod any other, except in 
Paris, where she obtained the management of 
the Italian Opera, with a subsidy of 16,000 
francs; but the undertaking was not fortunate. 
On the return of Napoleon, in 1815, she left 
Paris, going first to 1 lamburg and afterwards to 
Denmark and Sweden, exciting everywhere t he 
wildest admiration and enthusiasm. She re¬ 
turned to France, after the Restoration, l»v way 
of Holland and Belgium. On her arrival in 
Paris she resumed the direction of the Thratre- 
Italien and established the same ruinous 
system which had, for a time, destroyed opera 
in London. Every expense of scenery, 
orchestra and chorus was curtailed and every 
singer of worth excluded. This was not all: 
to suit this state of things the operas were 
arranged in such a manner that little of the 
original but the name remained. 

In May 1816 Catalani left her opera in the 
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hands of managers and went to Munich to 
give concerts and stage performances. In 1818 
she left her opera entirely and resumed her 
wanderings, which lasted nearly ten years. In 
1824 she returned to London, performing a 
certain number of nights with no regular en¬ 
gagement. “ Her powers were undiminished, 
her taste unimproved." She next visited in 
turn Germany, Italy and Paris once more, then 
Poland, Russia and the north of Germany 
again in 1827. About this time she sang for the 
last time in Berlin and resolved to cease singing 
in public; but she revisited England once 
more in 1828. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe heard 
her at Plymouth and describes her as having 
lost, perhaps, a little in voice, but gained more 
in expression ; as electrifying an audience with 
her ‘ Rule Britannia ’; as still handsome, 
though somewhat stout. After a time, she 
retired to a villa which she had bought in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. Her charitable 
deeds were innumerable, and the amount of 
money earned by her concern given for such 
purposes alone has been estimated at 2,000,000 
francs. At her residence she founded a school 
of singing for young girls. 

According to F^tis and all other authorities, 
her voice must have been one of extraordinary 
purity, force and compass, going as far as 
g'", with a sweet clear tone. This exquisite 
quality was allied to a marvellous truth and 
rapidity of execution. 

Lord Mount-Edgcumbe says: 

Her voice is of a moit uncommon quality, and capable 
of exertions almost supernatural . . . while its agility in 
divisions, running up and down the scale in semi-tones, 
and its compass in jumping over two octaves at once, 
are equally astonishing. It were to be wished that she 
was less lavish in the display of these wonderful powers, 
and sought to please more than to surprise; but her 
taste is vicious, her excessive love of ornament spoiling 
every simple air, and her greatest delight (indeed her 
chief merit) being in songs of a bold and spirited char¬ 
acter, where much is left to her discretion (or indis¬ 
cretion), without being confined bv the accompaniment, 
but in which she can indulge in ad libitum passages with 
a luxuriance and redundancy no other singer ever 
possessed, or if possessing ever practised, and which she 
carries to a fantastical excess. 

J. M. 

Ste alio Chopin (meeting with). Cianchettini (a. 
manager). Clement (Franc, conductor). Ferrari 
(C. G., airs for). Rode (vn. Van. sung). 

CATALONIA, MUSIC OF. See Pubu- 
cacions Catalunya. 

CATCH. Originally simply a round for 
three or more voices (unaccompanied). The 
word is obviously derived from the Italian 
caecia, with which it shares the feature of 
canonic writing. 

Catches were devised for each succeeding 
singer to take up or “ catch ” his part in time; 
this is evident not only from the manner in 
which they were printed, but also from the 
simple and innocent character of the words of 
the oldest catches, from which it would be 
impossible to elicit any ingenious cross-read¬ 
ing. But in course of time a new element was 


introduced into catches: words were selected 
so constructed that it was possible, either by 
mispronunciation or by the interweaving of the 
words and phrases given to the different voices, 
to produce the most ludicrous and comical 
effects. The singing of catches became an art 
and was accompanied by gesture; the skill 
with which they were sung became a tradition, 
and certainly many old specimens are so diffi¬ 
cult that they must have required considerable 
labour and practice to sing them perfectly. 

Catches were most in vogue in the reign of 
Charles II, and since much of the popular 
literature of that period was sullied by in¬ 
decency and licentiousness it is not surprising 
that catches were contaminated with the pre¬ 
vailing and fashionable vice 1 ; the more than 
questionable character of the words to which 
many of the catches of that age were allied has 
sufficed to ensure the banishment of a large 
amount of clever and learned musical contriv¬ 
ance. In later times Hayes, Webbc and Call- 
cott excelled in the composition of catches: 

4 Would you know my Celia’s charms * by 
Webbc is a well-known example; ‘ Ah, how, 
Sophia’, and 4 Alas, cry’d Damon’ by Callcott 
arc also tolerably well known and still occa¬ 
sionally performed. 

Hayes published several collections of 
catches, some with words by Swift, and in his 
preface to the first set (1763) he says: 44 The 
Catch in Music answers to the Epigram in 
poetry, where much is to be exprest within a 
very small compass, and unless the Turn is 
neat and well pointed, it is of little value ’’. 

w. it. c. 

The following are the principal collections 
of catches and glees published in England. 

Glees, rounds, catches and canons arc so 
inextricably mixed in publication that it 
would be an extremely difficult task to indicate 
the particular character of each collection. 

After the publication of 4 Pammclia ’, 

4 Deuteromclia ’ and 4 Melismata ’ John Play- 
ford and his son were responsible for catch 
books. John Walsh and John Johnson 
followed, but their issues were mainly reprints 
from the earlier books. The institution of the 
different catch and glee clubs throughout the 
country gave great impetus to the composition 
and publication of this class of music. The 
list does not pretend to anything like complete¬ 
ness, but it may be of use to the student of the 
subject. 

1609. ‘ Pammclia: Muticke's Miscellanic. or mixc<t 
varidic of Pleasant Roundelayes and delightful 
Catches of 3. 4. 5, 6, 7, 8. 9. '<> '«> ? n '; 

None vo ordinarie as muvicall, none so muncall 
as not to all very pleating and acceptable.’ 

1609. * Deuteromclia: or second part of Muvicke’s 
Melodic, or Melodious Musick of Pleasant 
Roundelaies. K. H. Mirth, or Freemen’s 
songs, and such delightful catches.' 

' Set preface to Purcell Society's edition, Vol. XXIII, 

’ Two- and three-part Songs ’. 
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1611. ' Mclismala: Muiicall Phaiuics filling the court, 
citie. and countrey Humour*.’ 

The fint two were edited and collected by 
Thomas Ravenscroft; the last bean in addi¬ 
tion the name William Ravenscroft. 

1651. ‘ Musical Banquet.’ J. Playford. 

1652. ’ Catch that Catch can. or a choice collection of 

Catches. Rounds, and Canons for 3 *«*«, 4 
voyces. Collected and published by John 
Hilton.' Sm. oblong. John Playford. 

The punning title and much of ihe contents 
are taken from Ravenscrofl’s publication*. 

1667. ’ Catch that Catch can. or 1 he Musical Com¬ 
panion ’ fa second edition of the above, with 
additions). Oblong 4 «°- J. Playford. 

1672-73. ' The Musical Companion in two books ’ (a 
third edition with additions). Oblong 410. 
J. Plavford. 

1683. ’ Catch that Catch can. or the second part of the 
Musical Companion.’ Oblong 410. Join. 
Playford. 

’The Pleasant Musical Companion: Being a 
choice collection of Catches for three and four 
voices.’ Oblong 410. John Playford. 

The date of first edition not ascertained. 
The sixth dated 1720; eighth 17*4; «»»*«*» 
17*6; tenth 1730. 

1686. ’ The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical Com¬ 
panion.’ Oblong 4to. J. Plavford. 

1G87-1726. ’The Second Book of the Pleasant Musical 
Companion.' Second edition dated 1687 ; a 
fourth dated 1701 (with a Supplement, 1702); 
a fifth 1707 i «* t"d>. 

Another book, with the title ’ I he Pleasant 
Musical Companion ’. was published by John 
Johnson of Cheapcide about 1740. 1 1 n bom 
engraved plates, and appears to l>e a reprint 
from the Playford predecessors. 

r. 1730. ’The Catch Club, or Merry Companions: Be¬ 
ing a choice collection of the most diverting 
catches for three or four voices (with a second 
part).’ Oblong 410. Published by Join. W ahh. 
senior. A later one bearing the same title, but 
selected by C. J. F. Lampe, was published about 
176a by Walsh, junior, in oblong folio. 

1763. ' A Collection of Calchci, Canons, and (ileet. for 
three, four, five, six. and nine voices, never 
before published. Selected by I hoinas Warren, 
London, for the editor.* Oblong folio. 

Thu most valuable collection extended 
from the above fust volume, dated 1763. to 
the thirty-second. It contained 632 pieces. 
Warren was secretary to die Noblemen and 
Gentlemen's Catch Club. 

’A Collection of Vocal Harmony, consisting of 
Catches, Canons, and Glees. Selected by 
Thomas Warren/ Oblong fob". 

1763. ‘Social Harmony, consisting of a collection of 
songs anil ealehr*. By Thomas Hale, of Darn- 
hall, Cheshire.' 8vo. 

Another work with this title was publidied 
in octavo volume by Jones & Co. about 
1830. 

176.I. 'Catches. Canons, and filers. Composed by- 
Samuel Web be.’ Nine volumes. Oblong 

folio. 

‘Phi* was issued at intervals by Webl-e 
from 1764 onwards to about 1798. A 
selection from the work was made and 
published in three volumes. 

1769. ‘The I‘v>ex Harmony: Being an entire new 
collection of the most celebrated Songs and 
Catches, Canzonets, Canons, and filers. Bv 
John Arnold.* 2 vols. 8vo. 1769; second 
edition. 1777 ; third edition. 1786. 

A much later work under this title was 
published by Bland & Weller in two vols. 
410. c. 179 V 

<• 1 77 ®. ' A Collection of Catches and filers. Composed 
by L. Atterbury.* Oblong folio. 

1780. * A Collection of Catches. Canons. Glees. Duets 
. . .’ Four vols. Edinburgh, J. Sibbald. 

This was reprinted by Longman & 
Broderip, and again by Muzio Clementi. 

c. 1780-90. ‘The Gentleman’s Collection of Catches. 
Glees, Canons. . . . Selected by J. Bland.’ 
Folio. 
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* The Ladies* Collection of flat* lies, filers, 
Canons, . . . Selected by J. Bland.* Folio. 
Two collections of selected glees, etc., 
which extended to twenty or more numbers. 

K Bland published other collections, 
les quantities in sheet form. 

c. 1790. 'Apollonian Harmony: A collection of scarce 
and celebrates! Glees, Catches. Madrigals, 
Canzonets, Rounds, and Canons.' Six vols. 
8vo. Thompson. 

A later issue from the same plates was 
issued by Button & Whitaker. 

•Vocal Harmony: A collection of filers. 

Madrigals.including the prize glees from 

1763 to 1794.' Edited by Win. Horsley. Nine 
vols. Folio. 

* The Flowers of Harmony.’ Four vols. 8vo. _ 
e. 1800. 'British Vocal Harmony: A *rlr< t collection 
of ancient and modem Duets, filers, and 
Catches.* II. Cray. Oblong 8vo. 
e. 1810-iv *A Collection of Catches and Glees. By 
William Cranmcr, Edinburgh. 4 "*> 

■ Bat. etc. * Kentish Harmony * (a scries of small square 
volumes published hv W. Blackman). 

’ Ihe Apollo.* A similar series, but embellished 
with portraits. 

* Co vita armonko: A collection of Madrigals. 
Elegies, Glees, Canons, flats lies, and Duets. 
Selected by S. Webbe, junior.* Four vols. 
FcJio. 

1821. * A Collection of Glees, Canons, and Catches. 
Composed bv the late John Wall Callcolt. 
Edited by Win. Horsley. Two vols., with 
fine imrtrait. 

1864. * Ihe Rounds. Catches, and Canons of Lngland.' 
Edited by L. F. Rimbault. Large 410. 

To the al>ovc might he added many collec¬ 
tion* of glees an«l catches by different writers, 
such as those of Benjamin Cooke, Maurice 
Greene. J. Stafford Smith, J. Danby, Wm. 
Horsley and others. In addition is the great 
mass of minor publications and single sheets 
from Purcell’s time onwards. F. K. 

Stt alio Cactia. Canon. Glee. Round. 

CATCH CLUB. This London society, the 
full title of which is T he Noblemen and Gentle¬ 
men's Catch Club, was formed in 1761 for the 
encouragement of the composition anti per¬ 
formance of canons, catches and glees, and 
the first meeting took place in Nov. of that 
year, when there were present the Karls of 
Kglinton. Sandwich and March. Generals 
Rich anti Barrington, the Hon. J. Ward and 
II. Mcyncll and R. Phelps. These gentlemen, 
with the Duke of Kingston, the Marquesses 
of I-omc and Granby, the Karls of Rochford, 
Orford and Ashhurnham, Viscounts Boling- 
broke anti Weymouth, Lord George Sutton, 
Colonels Parker, Windus and Montgomery, 
Sir George Armytagc and II. Penton, W. 
Gordon and J. Harris, who joined in 17G2, 
were the original members, and all subse¬ 
quently enrolled were balloted for. Among 
distinguished persons afterwards admitted to 
the Club were George IV (elected when Prince 
of Wales in 1786). William IV (elected when 
Duke of Clarence in 1789), the Dukes of 
Cumberland (1786), York (1787), Cambridge 
(1807) and Sussex (1813). The professional 
members elected into the .Society of the 
Catch Club included Beard, Battishill, Arne, 
Hayes, Atterbury, Paxton, S. Webbe, Piozzi, 
Knyvett, Stevens, Callcott, Danby, Greatorcx, 
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Bartlcman, R. Cooke, Horsley, Goss, YVal- 
mislcy and Turlc. 

In 1763 the Club offered its first prizes, 
one for two catches, a second for two canons 
and a third for two glees, and they were 
awarded to Baildon, Marella, Hayes and 
G. Berg. From its foundation to 1794 the 
prizes were competed for annually, and 
among the winners were Arne, Hayes, J. S. 
Smith, Danby, S. Webbe, Lord Mornington, 
Paxton, Attcrbury, Dr. Cooke, R. Cooke, 
Aleock, Stevens, Spofforth and Callcott. In 
1787, in consequence of Callcott’s having 
submitted nearly too compositions in com¬ 
petition for the prizes, a resolution was passed 
that “ in future no composer should send in 
more than three compositions for one prize 
From 1794 to 1811 no prizes were offered, and 
after being awarded for two years they were 
again discontinued, until in 1821 they were 
once more revived, a gold cup taking the 
place of the medals. 

The rules of the Club required the members 
to take the chair in turns at the dinners 
which were held at the Thatched House 
Tavern every Tuesday from Feb. to June, 
except in Passion and Easter weeks. The 
successive secretaries of the Club to the end of 
the 19th century were Warren (1761-94), 
S. Webbe (1794-1812), Sale (1812-28), 
R. Leete (1828-36), Jas. Elliott (1836-52), 
O. Bradbury (1852-73), E. Land (1859-76), 
W. H. Cummings (1876-97) and James A. 
Brown (1897-1909). Webbe’* glees ‘Hail! 
Star of Brunswick * and ‘ The Mighty Con¬ 
queror * were composed specially for George 
IV, who invariably took his call and sang in 
his glee; and the Duke of Cambridge at¬ 
tended to the last year of his life and rarely 
omitted his call, one of his favourite glees 
being Wcbbe’s * Glorious Apollo 

In 1861 the Club celebrated its centenary 
with much vigour, and to commemorate the 
event offered a silver goblet for the best 4-part 
glee, which was awarded to W. H. Cum¬ 
mings for 4 Song should breathe The 
Club’s meetings were held at the Criterion 
restaurant till 1915, then discontinued, but 
resumed in Jan. 1919 at Simpson’s in the 
Strand until 1925. A Ladies’ Night was held 
at the Criterion in May of that year, and it 
was decided to return to that restaurant for the 
future. One of the Club’s moving spirits to-day 
(1954) is Lord Saltoun. c. m., adds. 

Bibl.— Gladstone, Viscount, * The Siory of the Noble¬ 
men's and Gentlemen’s Catch Club ’ (privately 
printed, 1931). 

CATEL, Charles-Simon ( b . L’Aigle, 
Orne, 10 June 1773; d. Paris, 29 Nov. 1830). 

French composer. He studied at the £cole 
Royale de Chant (later Conservatoire) in 
Paris with Gossec and Gobcrt. In 1787 he was 
appointed accompanist and pro/esseur-adjoinl of 


the school, and from 1790 to 1802 he was ac¬ 
companist at the Op£ra. In 1790 he also be¬ 
came chief, conjointly with Gossec, of the band 
of the Garde Nationale, for which he wrote a 
vast quantity of military music, which was 
adopted throughout the revolutionary army. 
His first work of public note was a ‘ De pro- 
fundis ’ for the funeral of Gouvion in 1792. 
Another was a Hymn of Victory on the battle 
of Fleurus (26 June 1794), performed 29 June, 
written for chorus with wind accompaniment 
only. On the formation of the Conservatoire 
in 1 795 Catel was made professor of harmony. 
He immediately began the compilation of his 
4 Traits d'harmonie ’, which was published in 
1802, French and German in parallel columns, 
and later translated into Italian and English. 
Founded on the theories of Kirnbcrgcr and 
Turk it remained for many years the standard 
French text-book of harmony. 

In 1810 Catel became one of the inspectors 
of the Conservatoire, a post which he retained 
till 1814. In 1815 he was elected member of 
the Institut, in the place of Monsigny, and in 
1824 he was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Catel wrote ten operas (see list below) of 
which 4 Les Bayaderes ’ (1810) was the most 
successful; it was given 140 times at the Paris 
Op*ra, parodied twice and translated into 
German and Russian. His only ballet, 
‘Alexandre chcz Apcllc ’ (20 Dec. 1808), is 
notable for the fact of the first introduc¬ 
tion of the English horn into the orchestra 
of the Op£ra. Besides his theatrical and 
military music Catel wrote symphonies for 
wind only, hymns and choral pieces, quintets 
and quartets for strings and wind, songs, etc. 
He contributed to the 4 Solfdgcs du Conserva¬ 
toire \ o. c., rev. a. l. 

The following is a list of Catcl’s operas, all 
produced in Paris: 

' Semiramis ’ (lib. by Dcsriaux after Voltaire), Op6ra, 

3 May 180a. 

' L'Aubcrge de Bagnircs' (Jalabcrt), Op*ra-Comique, 

16 Apr. 1807. 

' Let Artistes par occasion * (Duval), Op^ra-Comique, 

94 Feb. 1807. 

' Let Bayaderes' (Etienne de Jouy), Op^ra. 8 Aug. 1810. 

‘ Let Aubergistes de quality ’ (Jouy), Op^ra-Comiquc, 

' Le Premier en date ’ (Desaugiers and Pessey), Op*ra- 
Comique, 1814. 

' Bayard i Mezitres' (Dupaty and Chazet), Op^ra- 
Comique, 13 Feb. 1814 (with Boicldicu, Isouard 
and Cherubini). 

• Wallace, ou Le Mtacttrel Icossais ’ (Fontanel de Saint- 
Marcellin), Opera-Comiquc, 24 Mar. 1817. 

' Zirphile et Fleur-dc-Myrie, ou Cent Ant cn un jour 
(Jouy and Lefebvre), Opdra, 29 June 1818. 

‘ L'Oflicicr cnieve ’ (Duval), Op^ra-Comique, 4 May 
1819. 

A. L. 

Bibl. — Carlpz, J.,' ‘Catel, *tude biographique et 
critique ’ (Caen, 1894). 

Helloitn. FatotRic & Picard, Joseph, ‘ Un Musicicn 
oublil, Catel, de l’lnslitut Royal de France, de 
1773 * >830 ' (Paris. 1910). 

St* aho Boicldicu (collab. in ' Bayard '). Cherubini 
(do.). Isouard (do.). 
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CATELANI, Angelo ( 4 . Guastalla, 30 Mar. 
1811; d. San Martino di Mugnano, 15 Sept. 
1868). 

Italian musician and writer on music. He 
received his first instruction from the organist 
of his birthplace and afterwards at Modena 
from Giuseppe Asioli and M. Fusco. In 1831 
he entered the Conservatory of Naples, then 
under Zingarclli, and became the special pupil 
of Donizetti and Crcsccntini. In 1834-37 he 
was director of the theatre of Messina, in 1837 
at Correggio, and he finally settled at Modena 
in 1838, where he was successively maestro di 
cappella and (from 1859) keeper of the Estc 
Library. C'atelani was the composer of an 
opera,* Carattaco ’ (Modena, 1841), as well as 
of a Requiem and other pieces of church 
music; but his claim to mention rests on his 
archaeological works: 

.Notice* of P. Aron; N. Vicentino _ (* C,*rtc iu 
muiicale', 1851); ' fcpiuoUrio di autori celeUi in 
muiica' (1852-54)! ' Dibliografia di due lUmpc 

iguote di C). Pc truce i da Fouombrotic ' (1856» — a 
treatise on the two lint piece* of mtuic printed froin 
lVI»e; 'Delia vita e delle ojiere di Orari<> \'et«lii’ 
(1858); ‘Della vita e delle opere di Claudio Merulo 
da Corretteio * (i860); 'Della vita e delle opere di 
Alestandro Stradella * (1866). 

u., adds. 

CATERINA (Opera: Aubcr). .Sr* Dia- 

WANTS UK LA COURON.NC. 

CATERS. See Change-Ringing. 

Catharine II. Empreva of Ru««ia. Fomin 

C Uoyedav’. lib.). Martin y Soler (a lib*.). Oleg 
lib . 

CATHEDRAL MUSIC (Anglican). The 

term used to connote music written for the 
choirs of the English cathedrals, anti thus fin 
all Anglican churches so far as they arc able 
to use it, more particularly the harmonized 
settings of the canticles of morning and evening 
prayer, commonly known as the Service and 
Anthem. 

Important collections of Cathedral Mu*ic 
were made in the 17th century by Barnard and 
iu the 18th century by Samuel Arnold, Boyce 
and Tudway. The contents of these collec¬ 
tions arc catalogued in thi* Dictionary under 
the names of their editors. 

The ancient statutes of the English cath¬ 
edrals made provision for an adequate stafT of 
musicians to carry out efficiently the perform¬ 
ance of the daily services. In pre- Reformat ion 
times the chief of this staff was one of the Pre¬ 
bendaries, or Canons, and was styled Pre¬ 
centor. I Ic held rank next after the Dean and 
occupied the stall corresponding with that of 
the Dean on the opposite side of the choir. 
This is the origin of the terms Decani and 
Cantoris, denoting the sides of the choir-stalls, 
that “ of the Dean ” (south) and that “ of the 
Cantor" (north), in relation to antiphonal 
choir-music. The Precentor held supreme 
authority in all matters concerning the music. 
Under him was a deputy, called Succentor, 
or sub-cantor. He was nominated by the 
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Precentor to act with authority as his deputy in 
the same department. The Succentor was 
chosen from among the Priest-Vicars. 

The Priest-Vicars, as the term implies, 
needed to be in priest’s orders and acted as 
deputies of the Prebendaries. In some 
establishments there were as many as twelve 
Prebendaries and the same number of Priest- 
Vicars. Their principal duty was to perform 
all those parts of the mass and the daily offices 
and prayers that required musical intonation. 
It was also customary for them to take part in 
singing the choir music. The main responsi¬ 
bility for this latter duly rested upon the 
Vicars Choral. In this capa« ity they 100 were 
acting a* vicars of Prebendaries. In some 
establishments, but not all, the Vicars Choral 
were in minor orders. The music al staff was 
completed by the Choristers, lx»ys with un¬ 
broken voices. 

At the time of the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries the cathedrals came to be divided into 
two classes. The ** secular ” establishments 
retained their position with their statutes un¬ 
molested. Consequently they were known, 
and are still known, a* "the Cathedrals of the 
Old Foundation ". Among examples of these 
arc York, Lincoln, Exeter and Hereford. The 
" monastic " establishments suffered dissolu¬ 
tion ; but a certain numl>cr of them were 
reconstituted as diocesan cathedrals, with new 
statutes issued under the authority of Henry 
VIII. These arc known as the “ New Founda¬ 
tion Cathedral* ", a title that now sounds a 
little strange, seeing that it applies to Canter¬ 
bury and Winchester. St. Paul's Cathedral 
occupies a different position from all these, for 
it was reconstituted as recently as the 19th 
* entury. 

The statutes of the New Foundation cath¬ 
edral* were drafted, in a general way as far as 
the musical staff was concerned, on much the 
same lines as th<»sc of the old. The term 
Canon was substituted for that of Prebendary. 
But in process of time it had become unusual to 
find a Canon with sufficient musical qualifica¬ 
tion to perform the highly specialized duties 
of a Precentor. The Henry VIII statutes 
provided that this office should be held by a 
Minor Canon somewhat on the same footing 
as that of the Succentor in the Old Founda¬ 
tions, but endowed with independent authority 
as regards all musical matters, such as the 
choice of music to be sung at the services. In 
a parallel position the style of Minor Canon 
was adopted in the place of Priest-Vicar and 
the duties were exactly similar. The Minor 
Canons were in no vicarious portion like the 
Old Foundation priests, but in no instance 
except at St. Paul's Cathedral did the Minor 
Canons form a separate corporation like the 
Priest-Vicars of Exeter and Hereford. In the 
New Foundations the choir-men rank as Lay 
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Clerks instead of Vicars Choral in the Old. 
In the Old Foundations the position of the 
Organist was unduly modest, although before 
the 16th century there was little need of a 
highly skilled player in cathedral usage. He 
ranked as one of the Vicars Choral, and like 
them was usually in minor orders. Under the 
Henry VIII statutes his status was properly 
established, and he held a freehold position like 
other members of the establishment. Some of 
the ancient freehold rights attached to certain 
offices in the cathedrals have recently been 
modified under new statutes, issued under the 
authority of Parliament. e. h. p. 

Bibl. — Fr.Li.owes, Edmund H.. 'English Cathedral 
Music from Edward VI to Edward VII • (London, 
* 94 *)- 

See alio Anthem. Arnold (Samuel). Barnard. Boyce. 
Service. Tudway. 

CATHEDRAL MUSIC (Collections). 
See Arnold (S.). Bernard (J.). Boyce. 
Tudway. 

CATHERINE GREY (Opera). See Balfe. 

Catherine of Siena, St. See Malipiero (R.. 
' Cantata sacra '). 

CATLEY, Ann (b . London, 1745; d. nr. 
Brentford, 14 Oct. 1789). 

English soprano singer. She was born of 
very humble parents, her father being a 
hackney coachman and her mother a washer¬ 
woman. Endowed with great personal beauty, 
a charming voice and a natural talent for 
singing, she gained her living at the early age 
of ten by singing in the public houses in the 
neighbourhood of Tower Hill, where she was 
born, and also for the diversion of the officers 
quartered in the Tower. When about fifteen 
years of age she was apprenticed by her father 
to William Bates for the purpose of receiving 
regular instruction in the art of singing, Catley 
binding himself in the penalty of £200 for her 
due fulfilment of the covenants in the inden¬ 
ture. She made rapid progress, and in the 
summer of 1762 made her first appearance in 
public at Vauxhall Gardens. On 8 Oct. in the 
same year she appeared at Covcnt Garden 
Theatre as the Pastoral Nymph in Dalton's 
alteration of Milton's ‘ Comus ’, and in 1763 
at Marylcbone Gardens after some litigation 
occasioned by the attempts of Sir Francis 
Blake Dclaval (a young baronet who had taken 
her to live with him) to put an end to her 
apprenticeship to Bates. Shortly afterwards 
she became a pupil of Macklin, the actor, who 
procured her an engagement at Dublin, where 
she became a great favourite. 

In 1770 she returned to England and re¬ 
appeared at Covcnt Garden on 1 Oct. as 
Rosetta in ‘ Love in a Village \ After the 
season she was again engaged at Marylcbone 
Gardens, where she appeared on 30 July 1771 
and sang until the close of the season. She 
sang in O'Hara’s burletta 'The Golden 
Pippin ’, on its production at Covent Garden 


in 1773. this occurred the song “ Where’s 
the mortal can resist me ”, which, slightly 
varied, is now known as the hymn-tune 
“ Helmslcy Having amassed an inde¬ 
pendence Ann Catley retired from public life 
in 1784. She died at the house of General 
Lascclles, her husband. w. h. h., rev. 

CATLEY, Gwen (Gwendoline Florence) 
(b. London, 9 Feb. 1910). 

English soprano singer. She was educated 
privately and studied singing at the G.S.M. 
in London under Bantock, Picrpoint, Walter 
Hyde and Jenny Hyman. She also had 
lessons privately from Julian Kimbcll. She 
won the Gold Medal at the G.S.M., and Sir 
Landon Ronald, who was then Principal, 
sponsored her dlbut at the Wigmore Hall in 
1938. She joined the B.B.C. chorus, and 
Joseph Lewis gave her her first engagement 
with the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

In 1941 she sang Gilda in ‘ Rigolctto ’ with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, with whom 
she has since sung frequently. She was in the 
revue ‘ Hi-De-Hi ’, which ran at the Stoll 
Theatre in London for over a year from 1942, 
and she has sung with all the leading orchestras 
in Britain. Besides appearing in concert and 
opera she has sung "coloratura” parts in two 
films and has made numerous recordings. She 
appears frequently in television and broad¬ 
casts regularly. She is a versatile artist and 
docs not specialize in any particular type of 
song, but the even clarity of her voice is well 
suited to works requiring delicate singing and 
her agility in florid parts is exceptional. These 
qualities were especially evident in some pro¬ 
grammes of little-known vocal trios by Mozart, 
in which she broadcast. m. k. w. 

C*io. See Frid (chorus). 

CATO, Diomcdes. See Diomldes Cato. 

CATO IRE (Katuar), Georges Lvovich 

{b. Moscow, 27 Apr. 1861 ; d. Moscow, 21 
May 1926). 

Russian composer of French descent. He 
studied with Klindworth and others in Berlin, 
with Liadov in St. Petersburg. His early work 
attracted the favourable attention of Tchai¬ 
kovsky. A Symphony in C minor, Op. 7, and 
the symphonic poem ' Mzyri ’ (after Ler¬ 
montov), Op. 13, were among the works with 
which he first made his mark. His piano¬ 
forte Concerto in Ab major, Op. 21, was intro¬ 
duced to England at the Promenade Concerts 
of Queen's Hall in Aug. 1920 by Sir Henry 
Wood and Isabel Gray. His pianoforte 
sonatas and chamber works further served to 
carry his name outside his own country. He 
was professor of composition at the Moscow 
Conservatory and issued a Manual of 
Harmony. h. C. c. 

CATONE IN UTICA (Opera). See 
Metastasio. 

• See Cariir. Ciiaklfs Thomas. 
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CATRUFO, Giuseppe (b . Naples, 19 Apr. 
1771 ; d. London, 19 Aug. 1851). 

Italian composer. He studied music at 
Naples and produced two comic operas, ‘ II 
corriere' and ‘Caiaciello desertore’, at Malta 
in 1792 and 1793 and two more at Arezzo and 
Florence in 1799. Subsequently he lived for 
some years at Geneva ', and from about 1810 
to 1835 in Paris, before he settled in London 
as a singing-teacher. Of his French optras- 
tomiqurs ‘ Fllicie.ou Lajeunc Filleromancsque’ 
(1815) was by far the most successful. Catrufo 
also wrote some church music, pianoforte 
pieces and romances, a ‘ Mlthode dc vocalisa¬ 
tion ’ (1830) and other theoretical works. His 
solfigu puogresrifs and tocalites were widely 
used for teaching purposes for a long time 
after his death. a. l. 

See alio Lemiere dc Corvcy (col lab. in * Rencontres'). 

“ CAT’S FUGUE, THE.” The familiar 
nickname of a harpsichord exercise (sonata) 
by Domenico Scarlatti (G minor, No. 499, Vol. 
X, in Longo'sedition). Its subject, at its entry, 
rises in curious intervals (g, b>, c>', fs', b>', 
cs', d'), suggesting the haphazard succession 
of notes produced by a cat walking up the key¬ 
board. But whether such an incident ever 
occurred is not known. e. b. 

CATTERALL, Arthur (b . Preston, Lanca¬ 
shire, 1883; d. London, 28 Nov. 1943). 

English violinist, lie was a pupil of Willy 
Hess in 1894 and of Adolph Brodsky (at the 
Royal Manchester College of Music) in 1895. 
He played at all Cosima Wagner's soirees at 
Bayreuth in 1902, and the following year at a 
Halil concert in Manchester in Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto. In 1909 he led the orchestra of the 
Queen's Hall Promenade Concerts in London 
and in 1912-25 the Halil orchestra. He was 
professor at the Royal Manchester College of 
Music. 

Catterall was heard at his best in chamber 
music; he had a strong lead, but was without 
temperamental eccentricities, being a self- 
contained classical player who let the music of 
the great masters speak for itself. 

In the season of 1910-11 he established the 
Catterall Quartet, which originally consisted 
of himself as leader, O’Malley, second violin. 
David Rcggel, viola, and Johan C. Hock, 
cello. In the season 1914-15 an alteration was 
made in the personnel of the quartet, O'Malley 
resigning through ill-health and Rcggel secur¬ 
ing an appointment in the U.S.A. In their 
places were appointed John S. Bridge, second 
violin and Frank S. Park, viola, and the 
quartet remained so for ten years (to 1925). 
I^ater further changes took place in the middle 
instruments, the final team including Audrey 
Catterall, the leader's daughter, as second 
violin and Lena Wood as viola, but Catterall 
and Hock remained to the last. 

1 Not Genoa at usually staled. 
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It may be recorded that the first perform¬ 
ance of Elgar's Quartet in the provinces was 
given by the Catterall Quartet, and also the 
first performance in England of Pizzctti’s 
Quartet. But the repertory consisted mainly 
of the old masters, and in no ease was a work 
undertaken which was not entirely approved 
by all the four players. w. w. c., adds. 

“CATUJA, LA.” See Pai.omino, An¬ 
tonia. 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius. Su Milhaud (4 songs). 
Orfl no il enuu), linetti (* Epitlialamiuin \ 
dioial work). 

CATURLA, Alejandro Garcia (b . Reme¬ 
dies, 7 Mar. 1906: d. Remedios, 12 Nov. 1940). 

Cuban composer. He studied law and 
became a judge in his native town of Reme¬ 
dios, where he was assassinated by a criminal. 
He took lessons in composition first in 1 lavana, 
with Pedro Sanju.in, then in Paris with Nadia 
Boulanger. Having acquired a considerable 
technique in the modern style, lie applied it to 
his music, rooted entirely in Afro-Cuban 
rhythms and melodic inflections. His orches¬ 
tral suite *3 danzas cubanas' (1928) still 
retains a tr.uliiion.il form; in his " Afro- 
Cuban movement" ' Beinbl' (1929), scored for 
pianoforte, wind instruments and percussion, 
lie abandoned formal design for realistic 
representation of a ritual dance. Still farther 
along the road to modernistic primitivism is 
his Negro liturgy * Yamba-O* for full orchestra 
with voices. Despite his free use of dissonant 
harmonies, the sense of tonality is maintained 
through a frequent recourse to pedal-points. 
Caturla's other works are ‘ Primcra suite 
cubana' (1930) for pianoforte and 8 wind 
instruments, ’La rumba' for orchestra (1931), 
‘Obcrtura cubana' (1938) and several piano¬ 
forte pieces and songs. N. s. 

C\»n siii h. An jo,' Miiiica cn Cub*' (Havana, 
1946). PP- 244-SS- 

M \vi>.'i»K«. Ol io, * Mutir.t y inuMCot dc l.alino- 
America * (Mexico, 1947), 1. 412 - 14 . 

SALA /AM, Aooiio. * L* r.bra musical dc Alejandro 
Caturla * (' Rcviila Cubana Ian. 19 tH). 
Slommiky. Nicola*. * Caturla of Cuba * (' Modern 
Musk *, Jan. 1940). 

CAUCHIE, Maurice (b . Paris. 8 Nov. 
1882). 

French musicologist. His main achieve¬ 
ments are the editions of Janncquin's works, 
entrusted entirely to his care, and of Couperin’s 
complete works published by the Lyrebird 
Press, of which he was editor-in-chicf. He 
has also written a valuable book, * L'Oplra- 
comique en France’, one of the best studies of 
this subject. E. n. 

CAURROY, Francis du. See Du 
Caurroy. 

CAUSINUS, Arnoldus. See Caussin, 
Ernold. 

CAUSSIN, Ernold (Arnoldus Causinus) 

( b . Ath, ?;«/.? Parma, ?). 

Netherlands 16th-century composer. He 
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learnt music from Josquin dcs Pres at the 
rathedral of Camhrai about 1520, and in 1526 
lie matriculated at the University of Cracow. 
In Oct. 1529 he is found in the service of the 
Cappclla Steccata at Parma, the direction of 
which was entrusted to him from 1534 to 1539. 
Between Apr. 1547 and Feb. 1548 he was still 
— or again — there, and after that all traces of 
him disappear. On the title-page of the first 
book of his 5-part motets (1548) he is spoken 
of as " musicus cclelierrimus ”. Other motets 
of his appeared in the 4 Motetti del fiorc ’ 
(1539-42) and in collections of 1542, 1555 and 
1556. E. v. d. s., rev. 

CAUSTUN (Causton) *, Thomas ( b . ?; 
d. London, 28 Oct. 1569). 

English composer. He appears as one of 
the 40 Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal among 
a list of musicians, with their fees, contained in 
the Establishment Book for 1552*, and con¬ 
tinued as such until his death, as is testified by 
the following extract from the Chapel Royal 
Cheque Book: 

1569. M r Contort died the 28 of October, and 
Richard Farrant was swornc in his place the 5 of 
Novcmb'. 

He contributed largely to the 4 Ccrtaine 
Notes’ (1560) of John Day. His name, or 
initials, only occur occasionally in the first 
edition, but in a reprint, that of 1565, he is 
credited with a good deal. From a collation of 
these two editions he appears as the composer 
of two complete services (each including a 
Morning, Communion and Evening Service), 
an alternative Evening Service (M and ND) 
belonging to the first whole service, and 5 
anthems. The 1565 edition also contains an¬ 
other anthem (or “ prayer ”, as it is styled in 
Day), 4 Most Blessed Lord Jesu ’, by Caustun. 
Day’s 4 Whole psalmes in fourc partes ’ (1563) 
contains 141 settings, and of these 27 arc by 
Caustun. His work here is rather different 
from that of the rest. The majority arc simple 
settings, often in plain counterpoint, but 
Caustun’s part-writing is much more elabor¬ 
ate, with small points of imitation, usually at 
small intervals, very closely wrought into the 
texture.* A Morning Service by Caustun is 
in B.M., Add. MSS 31,226, and another 
(from 4 Ccrtaine Notes ’) in B.M., Add. MSS 
30,480-3. A Venitc and Communion Service 
by him were printed in Jcbb's 4 Responses * 
(1847), and a Communion and Evening 
Service by Novcllo (cd. Roylc Shore). 

j. u. (ii), rev. 

CAVACCIO, Giovanni (b . Bergamo, c. 
• 55 b; d. Bergamo, 11 Aug. 1626). 

Italian composer. In 1581 he was maestro di 
cappella at the Cathedral of Bergamo. Thence 
after twenty-three years’ service he was called 

* Abo Cawston. The spelling “ Caustun " occurs in 
Day’s ' Ccrtaine Notes ’. pmiim. 

' B.M. Stowe 571/366. ' Srr M. & L., Apr. 1924. 


to be maestro at Santa Maria Maggiore there, 
where he remained till his death. 

Cavaccio contributed to a collection of 
Psalms, dedicated in 1592 to Palestrina. His 
works include a Requiem published at Milan 
(1611); Magnificats (1581 and 1582); 
Psalms (1585); Madrigals (1585, 1597, etc.). 
Some of his pieces are in the 4 Parnassus 
musicus ’ of G. B. Bonometti of Bergamo, and 

3 organ pieces arc given in Vol. Ill of Torchi’s 

4 L’ arte musicale in Italia ’. c., adds. 

CAVAILLE-COLL, Aristide (b . Mont¬ 
pellier, 4 Feb. 1811 ; d. Paris, 13 Oct. 1899). 

French organ builder. He descended from 
several generations of distinguished organ 
craftsmen in the south of France, named 
Cavailll. The name of Coll was that of his 
grandmother. In 1833 he went to Paris to 
see what progress was being made in his art, 
but without the intention of establishing him¬ 
self there. Hearing that there was to be a 
competition for the construction of a large 
organ for the basilica of Saint-Denis, lie deter¬ 
mined to send in a tender, although only two 
days remained for preparing it. When called 
up before the committee he gave them such 
interesting explanations of his plans that they 
decided to accept his tender. Barker’s pneu¬ 
matic lever was first used in this organ. He 
thus became established in Paris, built the 
fine organ of the Madeleine, and many others 
in the capital and in the provinces. Among 
his greater works are the organs in the Paris 
churches of Notrc-Dame, Saint-Sulpice and 
Saintc-Clotildc. His instruments were re¬ 
sponsible for the 44 symphonic style ” of organ 
playing in France in the latter half of the 19th 
century. He wrote: 

’ Etudes explrimen tales sur les tuyaux d'orguc ' (1849). 

' De I’orguc cl dc son architecture ' (1856). 

' Projet d'orguc monumental pour la baiiliquc dc Saint- 
Pierre de Rome ' (1875). 

Charles Mutin, a pupil, succeeded as head 
of the firm, Gabriel, son of Aristide, having 
founded a firm of his own in 1892. 

v. de p., adds. m. l. p. & W. l. s. (ii). 

Bin. — Cavaill£-Coll, C. & E., * Aristide Cavaill*- 
Coll: ses orgucs, sa vie. ses sruvres ’ (Paris, 1929)- 
Coxstant, Pifrrc. * Lcs Factcurs d’iiutrument* de 
musique' (Pari*. 1893). 

Fleury, Paul de, Comte. ' Dictionnairc biographique 
de» factcurs d'orguc* fran^ais ’ (Paris. 1925). 
PrscMARD, Albert. * Notice sur Aristide CavailK-Coll 
et les or Rues dectriques ' (Paris. 1899). 

Set alt* Barker (C. S.. adoption of invention). Franck 
(C.. ded. of organ piece). Organ. 

Cavalca, Domenico. See Malipiero (' Mondi celesti 
opera; do., voice & 10 insts.). 

Cavalcanti, Guido. Sre Elgar (' Go, song of mine ', 
par bong). 

CAVALIERE PER AMORE, IL (Opera). 
See Piccinni. 

CAVALIERI DI EKEBb, I (Opera). 
See Zandonai. 

CAVALIERI, Emilio de’ ( b . Rome, e. 
> 550 ; d. Rome, 11 Mar. 1602). 

Italian composer. He was organist of the 
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Oratorio del Santissimo Crocifisso in Rome, 
from 1578 to 1584, when he went to Florence, 
where he was Inspector-General of Arts and 
Artists in 1588-96. A member of the Bardi 
circle at Florence, he helped to further the 
new style of composition together with such 
men as Caccini, Peri and Marco da Gagliano, 
and, with them, can be considered as one of the 
early composers of opera. His portrait is to be 
found in Hawkins’s ‘ General History of Music \ 
Although he wrote inUrmeiii in the old style 
for celebrations in honour of the wedding of 
Ferdinand I, Grand Duke of Tuscany, with 
Christine of Lorraine in 1589, his importance 
derives from his contribution to monodic 
music for the stage. In 1590 he set to music 
‘ 11 satiro ’ and * I .a disperazione di Fileno ’, 
words by Laura Guidiccioni, both of which 
have been classed by Solerii as faiolt patlorah .' 
From the notice to the reader in a later work, 

* La rappresentazione di Anima, c di Corpo ', 
we know that appropriate gestures and move¬ 
ments were expected from the singers. In the 
same year he set to music extracts from 
Tasso’s * Aminla * and, in 1595, ‘II giuoco 
della cieca ’, adapted by Guidiccioni from 
Guarini's * Pastor lido \ The same notice 
to the reader tells us that it was a “ pastorella 
tulta in musica These works arc akin to 
the rapfirntntazioni uiiuicali given annually at 
Venice from 1578, and ar«- links between 
opera and the inUrirudii whit h had I wen 
acted with music and scenery almost through¬ 
out the century at court. 

Cavalieri's best-known work, ‘ I .a rap- 
present a/, ione di Anima, c di Corpo ', words 
by Agostino Manni, was first performed in 
Feb. i(mx> at the Oratorio della Vallicella, 
St. Philip Ncri’s church in Rome, a coinci¬ 
dence from which it has been wrongly 
drscrilx-d as the first oratorio. It is in fact 
a sacred drama, intended to please all tastes 
•' pcrchd di questa ho fatto ellez/ionc che 
sia la prima di tuttc in istampa, accio il 
sccolare, cd il Religioso ne possan goderc ”. 
Cavalieri gives clear ' indications for the 
method of [HTformance. It could be given 
in a theatre or a hall to not more than a 
thousand spectators, and the actors had to 
be dressed beautifully and with variety; the 
orchestra, situated behind the scenes, should 
be adapted to the nerds of each performance. 
He suggests ** una lira doppia, un clavi¬ 
cembalo, un Chitarronc, o Tcorba ” or " un 
Organo soave con Chitarronc ” and, for the 
finale, two flutes and “ Tibic all' antica ”, a 
significant acknowledgment to the antiquarian 
interests of the Florentine eamaata . In the 
preface he explains the shorthand method for 
indicating the necessary- harmonies from 
which evolved the figured bass. He also 
explains the vocal ornamentation to be used. 

' See Riv. Mus. II.. X. 468. 
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Here the trillo, unlike the same ornament in 
Caccini's 4 Nuovc musiche ’, is the equivalent 
of the modern trill. 

The principal characters in the work arc 
allegorical personifications of Time, Life, the 
World, Pleasure, the Intellect, the Soul and 
the Body, and its purpose is didactic, con¬ 
forming to the methods of the Counter- 
Reformation by which the senses arc utilized 
for moral and ethical purposes. The charac¬ 
ters speak in short recitatives which, owing 
to the numerous cadences, give the music a 
certain monotony, flic choruses of Blessed 
and Damned Spirits arc well contrasted, and 
the favourite device of the echo is used to 
good effect. The whole is divided into three 
acts, and Cavalieri suggests four inlermedii to 
intersperse them. This in itself is significant, 
since opera in three acts was unusual until 
the public performances at Venice starting 
in 1637. Equally, the instructions for per¬ 
formance class the work more as a sacred 
stage drama, the first of a number connected 
later with the fortunes of the Barberini 
family in Rome, rather than as the forerunner 
of oratorio. 

* La rappri'senta/.ionc di Anima, edi Corpo' 
was edited originally by Guidotii of Bologna. 1 
A facsimile score, edited by Muntica, also the 
libretto, edited by Alalcona, appeared in 
Rome, both in 1912. There is a manuscript 
in the U.M., copied from a transcription in 
Bru«selt for Hughe. Hughes in 1U86. A stage 
performance, probably the first in modern 
times ami indeed, as far as can be ascertained, 
the only one since 1600, was given, in a 
translation by Edward J. Dent, by the 
Girton College Musical Society, Cambridge, 
on 9.June: 1949. S. T. W. (II). 

Set «/>• Ncci (F.. pelf. of ' K.i|>|>cr<cnld/ionc *). 
Of.»! •»> >. pj». 248-49 ( iiius. e*.|. 

CAVALIERI, Katharina 1 b. Wallring nr. 
Vienna, 19 Fcl*. 17G0; d. Vienna, 30 June 
1801). 

Austrian soprano singer. At a very early 
age site was placed under Salieri by some 
wealthy connoisseurs who had heard her .sing 
m church, and in 1775, when barely fifteen, 
was engaged losing in Italian opera in Vienna. 
A year later the Eni|>cror Joseph founded a 
German Oprra, to which she was transferred. 
As Cavalieri never sang out of Vienna, her 
name was almost unknown elsewhere, but 
Mozart's approval stamped her as an artist of 
the lir»t rank. In one of his letters (1785) he 
says: “She was a singer of whom Germany 
might well be proud " ; and it was for her that 
he composed the part of Constan/.c in the 
‘ Entfuhrung ’, the soprano part in ‘ Daviddc 
penitente \ that of Mmc Silberklang in the 
■ Schauspieldircktor ‘ and the aria “Mi tradi” 
in 4 Don Giovanni on its first Vienna per- 
* /*«.. i\. 797 . 
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formancc on 7 May 1788. Salieri called her 
his favourite pupil and wrote the principal 
parts of several operas for her. She sang in 
nearly all the oratorios produced by the Ton- 
kunstlcr-Socictat and maintained her popu¬ 
larity to the last against many eminent singers. 
Her voice was of considerable compass, she 
was a cultivated musician, and she made up 
for her want of personal attractions by her 
fascinating manners. She was compelled, 
from over-exertion, to retire when in the prime 
oflife (1793). c. p. p. 

CAVALIERI, Lina (b . Viterbo, 25 Dec. 
1874 ; d. Florence, 8 Feb. 1944). 

Italian soprano singer. Endowed by nature 
with a good voice and unusual beauty, she 
began her public career at the age of fourteen 
as a singer at cafe-concerts. A growing reputa¬ 
tion led, after five or six years, to the ambition 
for better things, and she took up serious study 
in Italy with Signora Nlariani-Masi. In 1901 
she made her debut on the operatic stage at 
the Royal Theatre, Lisbon, as Xcdda in 
' Fagliacci ’, the music of which suited her 
rather light voice admirably. Her subsequent 
successes in Italy, France, England and America 
were chiefly gained in parts of this calibre, such 
as Thais, Manon, Mimi and Gilda, rather than 
in the slightly heavier modem repertory which 
she also attempted. During her first London 
season at Covent Garden (1908) she appeared 
in Puccini’s ‘ Manon Lescaut ’ and * Tosca ’ 
and Giordano’s ' Fedora ’. After 1906, how¬ 
ever, her career was principally confined to 
the U.S.A., where she sang in New York and 
Chicago. She married the tenor Lucien Mura- 
torc, with whom she took part in several 
concei t tours, but from whom she was divorced 
in 1927. Later she married Giuseppe Cam¬ 
pari. She was killed in an air-raid on Florence. 

h. k., adds. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (‘Rustic 
Chivalry *). Opera in 1 act by Mascagni. 
Libretto by Guido Menasci and Giovanni 
Targioni-Tozzctti, based on Giovanni Verga’s 
play. Produced Rome, Teatro Costanzi, 17 
May 1890. 1st perf. abroad, Stockholm (trans. 
by H. Key), n Dec. 1890. 1st in U.S.A., 
Philadelphia (in Italian), 9 Sept. 1891. 1st in 
England, London, Shaftesbury Theatre (in 
Italian), 19 Oct. 1891. 

For a sequel set Borch (' Silvio ’). 

CAVALLI, (Pietro) Francesco (b . Crema, 
14 Feb. 1602; d. Venice, 14 Jan. 1676). 

Italian composer. He was the son of Gian 
Battista Calctti-Bruni, for forty years director 
of the cathedral choir at Crema, and he took 
the name of Cavalli from his patron, a Venetian 
nobleman. In 1617 he became singer in the 
choir of St. Mark’s under Monteverdi, in 1640 
organist at the second organ, in 1665 organist 
at the first organ in that church and in 1668 
maestro di capptlla. Of his church music no¬ 


thing has been published beyond * Musiche 
sacre ’, containing a Mass, psalms and anti¬ 
phons for 2 to 12 voices (Venice, 1656), and 
vespers for 8 voices {ibid. 1675). Santini 
possessed a Requiem (sung at the composer’s 
funeral) for 8 voices in manuscript. 

Cavalli’s operas were very numerous, as the 
appended list will show. He began to write 
for the theatre in 1639 (‘ Lc nozze di Teti e di 
Peleo ’), and continued to do so for thirty 
years. There were then six theatres at Venice 
capable of producing opera, and Cavalli was 
fully employed. Bonlini, the author of ‘ Le 
glorie della poesia e della musica * (Venice, 

1730) gives the names of 34 operas which he 
produced for Venice alone between the years 
1637 and 1665. Altogether 42 operas arc 
accounted for, 26 of which arc in the Marciana 
Library, Venice, and two more elsewhere. In 
1660 he was called to Paris for the marriage 
of Louis XIV and produced his opera of 
' Xcrse * (originally written for Venice, 1654) 
in the Grand Gallery of the Louvre; to Paris 
again in 1662 for the Peace of die Pyrenees, 
when he brought out * Ercolc amantc ’; and 
to Innsbruck for the festivities held at the 
reception of Queen Christina. His wife be¬ 
longed to the Sozomcni family ; he grew rich 
and enjoyed the esteem and affection of his 
fellow-citizens. He took the opera from the 
hands of Monteverdi and maintained it with 
much dramatic power and with a force of 
rhythm before unknown. c., adds. 

Until Monteverdi's operas, more particu¬ 
larly the late works ' II ritorno d’ Ulissc ’ and 
* L’ incoronazionc di Poppea ’, were pub¬ 
lished in complete editions, and until the 
history of the Roman opera became known, 
a true understanding of Cavalli's operas and 
their place in the history of opera was impos¬ 
sible. To draw a modern analogy, one might 
say that Monteverdi and Cavalli stand in the 
same relation to each other as Richard Wagner 
and Richard Strauss. Monteverdi is un¬ 
questionably the greater genius, but Cavalli is 
the more brilliant of the two. Monteverdi 
prepared the way for Cavalli, who in his turn 
enriched the Venetian stage with such a 
wealth of outstanding works that he may be 
regarded as the most significant figure in the 
field of opera in Venice. 

To the Venetian works must be added a few 
others, including ‘ Ercolc amantc ’, composed 
apparently in 1660 for the Paris celebrations 
of Louis XI V’s marriage, but not given there 
until 1662, during Cavalli's visit. This work 
is remarkable as showing characteristics of 
the French style at a date before the French 
influence can be said to have made itself 
generally felt among the Venetians. The 
librettists whose works Cavalli most frequently 
set were Giovanni Faustini and Nicold Minato. 
A few librettos are by Francesco Buscnello, one 
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of ihc greatest dramatists of the period, who 
also wrote the libretto of Monteverdi’s * L’ in- 
coronazionc di Poppea \ 

Regarded in their chronological order, the 
titles of the librettos show that Cavalli at first 
drew his materials from the realm of gods and 
heroes, but that later he turned his choice to 
episodes in the history of Greece and Rome. 
This is not a matter of Cavalli's personal 
tastes, but reflects a change in the general 
preference for certain types of story. 

In his Orfeo ’ Monteverdi incorporated 
instrumental and vocal pieces of a kind that 
had existed before the rise of the dramma per 
mujtea — to use the most exact designation of 
the form which we briefly term opera — and 
had linked them by dialogue written in the 
style ol the nuovt musiche. In his later operas he 
eliminated, as far as possible, the self-contained 
lorms and wrote the whole work in a unified 
dramatic style. Cavalli uses this style from the 
first. 1 here are hardly any choruses in his 
earliest operas ; the recitative has taken on an 
arioso-hlcc character, thus avoiding too strong 
a contrast between the treatment of the 
ordinary dialogue on the one hand and the 
dramatic or lyrical points on the other. The 
anoso may be described as short phrases 
frankly melodic in character, developed 
organically but less conclusively than in the 
later Venetian operas. Self-contained songs, 
which arc described as arias, appear only in 
isolated cases; they are mostly in binary and 
ternary forms, with variations of the several 
strophes. Instrumental pieces are confined to 
t ic most important points — the beginning of 
the acts, changes of scene, processions and a 
lew crucial points in the action. In Cavalli’s 
operas, as in Monteverdi's later works, the 
musical climax coincides with that of the 
drama, and it is this which gives to his operas 
their strength of dramatic expression. 

Like his predecessors, Cavalli is fond of 
giving force to his melodic line by the use of 
motives based on the triad and allowing the 
bass to provide an imitative accompaniment to 
the voice. I he opening of Iridc’s arietta from 
the prologue of • Didonc » may serve as an 
example: 
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The most famous instance comes from 
Medea's aria in 4 Giasonc ’: 



m rm 


Dell’an-tro ma-gi-co stri-den-tc car-di-nc 


Here the inexorable character of Medea, 
as she invokes the powers of the underworld, is 
marvellously suggested by a series of E minor 
chords. The subsequent alteration of these 
minor chords to C major produces an extra¬ 
ordinarily powerful dramatic eflcct. Cavalli’s 
operas, however, are lacking in those remark¬ 
ably bold harmonic progressions found in 
Monteverdi. On the other hand lie uses 
chromatic inflection effectively as a means of 
pathetic expression, for example the wailing 
cry of Isifile in the second act of 4 Giasonc ': 







In his first |>eriod Cavalli rarely writes 
duets, and those lie does write are not par¬ 
ticularly good. The great age of the duet did 
not begin until after the Montevcrdi-Cavalli 
epoch. On the other hand lie treats with great 
skill a form of song which, in the operas of the 
\ enetian school, stands just before the denoue¬ 
ment and is usually called tamento. The melody 
of the lamento is as a rule built up over a short 
recurrent bass motif, a bauo ottinoto, and is thus 
in the form of a passacaglia. It is singular 
that all these ground-basses bear a certain 
resemblance to each other. Frequently they 
arc built upon a descending fourth, diatonic 
or chromatic: 



EUOOABOLO 
Aru of Hjsdrubil 



EOISTO 

Ana of Climene 


or upon an inversion or variation of the 
fourth: 



Am of Mandate 


... - .... aocenamg scale-passage is 

more freely handled and the motif is spread 
out over a whole octave, as in the song of 
Amor in La virtu de’ strali d' Amorc ’ (1642). 


1 
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The simple melody over the ground-bass is 
replaced, in the middle section, by a more 
elaborately ornamented vocal line : 



In the Roman opera, which reached its peak 
between Monteverdi's early works and Ca¬ 
valli’s, the chorus plays an important part. In 
Cavalli’s works, on the contrary, it is cut 
down to a minimum and after * Egisto’ (1643) 
excluded from his operas for over ten years. 
' trcolc amante ’, written for the French court, 
is the first work to be once more richly 
interspersed with choruses. In most of his 
operas the choruses are very simple, adapted 
to the weakness of Venetian stage choirs. But 
Cavalli was perfectly capable of writing a good 
choral movement, as is shown by the en¬ 
sembles in the prologue of ‘ Ciro ’ (1654), > n 
which the vocal parts are skilfully handled, 
with an abundance of imitative entries. In his 
instrumental movements Cavalli begins by 
following Monteverdi, but later gives them a 
richer development. Even his first opera, * Le 
nozze di Teti e di Peleo ’ (1639), contains a 
sinfonia, entitled * Concilio Infcmale \ This 
piece (to which H. Kretzschmar first drew 
attention and which is printed in full in the 
O.H.M., III, 131) opens with a broken chord 
of E minor, taken up by one part after another, 
which is meant to suggest the powers of dark¬ 
ness. A somewhat quicker section follows, 
after which the E minor chord returns, again 
followed by the second section in a shortened 


form. The whole piece takes no more than 
thirteen bars. At first Cavalli frequently uses 
the technical device of a ground-bass repeated 
on the different degrees of the triad, upon 
which he constructs a short three- or four-part 
movement. Gradually he widens the scope 
of the sinfonia and the rilornello by means of 
sequences or fugal entries of the parts. But 
these instrumental pieces are generally the 
weakest features of his operas. 

Cavalli’s instrumentation is much less rich in 
orchestral colouring than that employed by 
Monteverdi in ‘Orfeo’; it is the same as that 
of Monteverdi’s ‘L’ incoronazione di Poppea’. 
It must be remembered that the rich colours 
used by Monteverdi in * Orfeo ’ were the 
expression of an earlier age. The Venetian 
theatre employed mainly strings, while wind 
instruments were used but rarely and at few 
points. The ‘ Codici Contariniani ’ in the 
Biblioteca di San Marco at Venice, which are 
the source for Cavalli's operas, can in no way 
be regarded as scores in the present sense 
of the word. They arc outlines, nearly all 
amazingly sketchy, generally consisting merely 
of the vocal line and the figured bass. Often 
in the choruses the canonic entries alone are 
written out and the rest left incomplete. 
Again, an aria may be laid out on five staves ; 
the first bar is clearly written out for the voice 
and the instrumental parts, after which there 
is a sign to show that the parts are to continue 
more or less in the manner indicated. A 
modern editor, therefore, cannot merely con¬ 
tent himself with filling in the keyboard part, 
but in all such places, and in others, must 
complete the score. This means that his 
work is much more than an “ edition ”; it 
inevitably becomes a free revision, the scope 
of which must depend entirely on the editor’s 
personality. 

. Of all Cavalli’s operas the most famous, and, 
since its publication by Eitnerthe best- 
known and most quoted is ' Giasonc ’. But 
no less worthy of note is ‘Ciro* (1654), the 
prologue of which is extraordinarily grip¬ 
ping, both poetically and musically. (It is 
given in full by Wellesz, see Bibl.). In this 
prologue the poet anticipated Goethe’s 
' Faust ’ in his idea of a symbolical discussion 
of the ensuing drama. Poetry, Painting, 
Architecture and Music are discovered in the 
act of completing a new musical drama. They 
are joined by Curiosity, full of inquiries as to 
what may be expected of the new drama, and 
whether it answers all expectations. Then 
follows a conversation in which all the arts 
relate what they have done for the work, and 
they finish setting the stage in full view of the 
audience. 

It is difficult to decide whether it would 
be at all possible to restore to the modem 
* • Die Oper \ Part II. 
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operatic stage any one of Cavalli s operas in a opera - and Monteverdi is better suited to 

revised form, as Monteverdis Orfco ’ and act as such. It would, however, assuredly be 

L mcoronazione di Poppea * have been well worth while to perform selected scenes 

restored. Generally speaking, it is sufficient from Cavalli, one or the most significant 

lor the modern stage to have one representa- figures in the field of opera. f . , w 

live of any epoch - as here for the Venetian The following is a list of Cavalli\s operas'- 


Till* 


•' Le none di Teti e di Peleo.' 

•' Gli unori d‘ Apollo e di Dafne.' 

•* Didone.' 

1 Narc iso ed Ecco immortalati.' 

‘ Amorc innamoralo.' 

•' 1-* virtu de sirali d' amorc.’ 

•' F.gisto.' 

' Deidamia.' 

•* Ormindo.' 

' II Roinolo e *| Remo.' 

•* Doric lea.' 

* Tiionc.' 

* La prosperity infclkc di Giulio Cetarr Busenello. 
ditlalorc. 

* Tori Ida.' 


Orazio Pc man i. 

Giovanni Francesco Busenello. 

Busenello 

Pmiani. 

Giovanni Battista Fuse uni. 
Giovanni Fauslini. 

Faustini. 

Scipionr Hcrrko. 

Fauslini. 

Giulio Stroiii. 

Faustini. 

Fauslini. 


•' Giasone.* 

' Euripo.' 

' Bradamantc.' 

•' Orimontc.' 

•' Alessandro vincitor di te stesso.' 

•' Oriiteo.' 

•' Rwinda.' 

' Armidoro.' 

•* Calisto.' 

*' Veremonda, I* amanone di Aragona.' 
•' Eritrea.' 

* Helena rapita da Tesco.' 

•' Orione.' 

•'Sene' (' Xene'J. 

•' Giro,' 

•' Statira. prim ipessa di Persia.' 

•' F.rismena.' 

•' Artemisia.’ 

' Antioco.' 

*' Hipermestra.' 

•' Elena.' 

delirant? “ ' ,0n °' OVYer ° Ca,i « oU 
*’ Ercole amante.' 

Scipione Africano.' 

*’ Mutio Scevola.' 


Pklro Paolo Bissari. 

Giacinto Andrea Ckognim. 
Fauslini. 

Bissari. 

NkcoIo Mmato. 

Francesco Sbarra. 

Faustini. 

Faustini. 

Bartolommeo Castoreo. 

Faustini. 

Maiolino Bisactioni. arranged by 
Luigi Zorristo. 

Faustini. 

Giacomo Badoaro. 

Francesco Melosio. 

Minato. 

Giulio Cesare Sorrentino. 

Buscncllo. 

Aurelio Aureli. 

1 Minato. 

Minato. 

Giovanni Moniglia. 


Production 

Venke, Teatro San Cassiaiio, 
24 Jan. 1639. 

\ enite. I ealro San Cassiaiio, 
Carnival 1640. 

Venice, Teatro San Cassiaiio. 
Carnival 1641. 

Venke. leatro SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, 30 Jan. 164 c. 

Venice, Teatro San Moist, 1 Jan. 
■642. 

Venue, leatro San Cattiano. 
Carnival 1642. 

Venice, leatro San Cauiano, 
autumn 1643. 

Venice. Teatro Xovitsimo. 3 Jan. 
1644. 

Nenue. leatro San Cassiaiio. 
(-afim.il i(«.|4. 

Venke. leatro SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, 3 Feb. 161}. 

Venire, leatro San Cassiaiio. 
Carnival 1643. 

\einre. I ealio San Casriano, 
Carnival 1(145. 

Venire, Featru Xovminio. 1646. 

Venke. leatro San Cassiaiio, 
Carnival i«i 4 n. 

Venke. leatro San Cairiano, 

3 Jan. 1649. 

\ enite. leatro San Moist. 
Carnival 1649. 

Teatro SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, Carnival 1630. 

V>n, ‘C Teatro San Cassiann. 
20 Feb. 1630. 

. Venice, leatro SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, 20 Jan. 1631. 

Venice. I eatro Sant' Amdlinare, 

' Carnival 1631. 

16'*1*' I MU0 A l’° ,l ' na, *'i 
N'enice, leatro San Casriano, 

1631. 

Venice. Teatro Sant* A|K.llinare. 
autumn 1631. 

Venice, l eatro SS. Giovanni c 
I aolo. 28 Jan. 1632. 

Venice, l eatro Sant' Apollinare. 

1632. 

Venice, Teatro SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. 1633. 

Milan, l eatro Rcgio. June 1633. 

Vr t' ro SS - Giovanni e 
I aolo. 1 2 Jan. 1654. 

N’enice. Teatro SS. Giovanni c 
I aolo, 30 Jan. 1634. 

Venke. Teatro SS. Giovanni e 


V 
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Paolo. 18 Jan. 1655. 

Venice. Teatro Sanf Apollinare, 
Jan. 1635. 

Nemce. leatro SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, 10 Jan. 1636. 

\ en.ee. Teatro San Casriano, 

| 21 Jan. 1638. 

Florence. Teatro della Pergola, 

’ItSL !*"" * bv f?!“ S “ 


Faustini). 
Domenico Gisberti. 

Francesco Buti. 
Minato. 

Minato. 


J 6 l>ff : «6S9. 

'Jg*' re * ,r ° Sa '“ Apollina,e * 

Paris. Tuileries. 7 Feb. 1662. 

n T' I S a . ,ro Giovanni e 
Paolo, 9 Feb. 1664. 

V * n, , ct - r ^ a,, ° San Salvatore, 
20 Jan. 1665. 
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Title 

Libretto 

Production 

•' Ponipeo Magno.* 

* Coriolano.* 

Kliogabalo.’ 

Of these 42 operas 28. marked •, are 

Minato. 

Cristoforo Ivanovich. 

Aureli. 

preserved in score; the others are 1 

Venice, Teatro San Salvatore, 
20 Feb. 1666. 

Piacenza, Teatro Ducale, 1669. 
Score extant; performance not 
recorded. 

known only by the librettos. 
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CAVALLINI, Ernesto (6. Milan, 30 Aug. 
1807 ; d. Milan, 7 Jan. 1874). 

Italian clarinettist. He was taught at the 
Milan Conservatory and after an engagement 
at Venice and considerable travelling he re¬ 
turned to his native city, first as player in the 
orchestra of the Teatro alia Scala and then 
as professor in the Conservatory. In 1852 he 
accepted a post in St. Petersburg, which he 
filled for fifteen years, after which he returned 
to Milan in 1870. In 1842 he was elected a 
member of the Paris Academic des Beaux- 
Arts. 

Cavallini travelled much and was well 
known in Paris, London and Brussels. He 
played a Concerto of his own at a Philhar¬ 
monic concert in London on 23 June 1845. 
Rtis describes his volubility and technique as 
prodigious and his breath as inexhaustible; 
his intonation was also very good, though his 
instrument was only the old six-keyed clarinet. 

G. 

CAVAN, Marie. See MaJUk (O.). 

CAVATA (Ital., an epitaph, lit. a thing 
carved or dug). In music the term has 
been used for a short arioso following a reci¬ 
tative, particularly in the early 18th century, 
and it suggests something brief and epigram¬ 
matic. It occurs rarely, however, unlike its 
diminutive, which is cavatina. e. b. 

CAVATINA (Ital., dim. of cavata a 
“ d >gg' n g out ", i.e. in music the act of pro¬ 
ducing tone from an instrument). The term 
originally signified a short song, without a 
second part or da capo , but it is frequently 
applied to a smooth air forming part of a 
grand sccna; also to an instrumental move¬ 
ment (e.g. in Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 130) or 
piece (e.g. Raff’s Op. 85 No. 3) of that type. 

w. h. c., adds. 

* B.M. Add. MSS 14,221 (f. 86) comaim a * Recita- 
uvo con cavata ’ by CaUro. 


A. L. 

CAVAZZONI, Girolamo (b. ? Urbino, 
c. 1500; d. ? Venice, 1560). 

Italian organist and composer. He became 
famous as an organist at Venice and his 
‘ Intavolatura ’ (1542) initiated the type of 
organ cangona. Examples of his work are 
printed by Torch!. j. A . f.-m. 

CAVAZZONI, Marco Antonio (b. ? Ur¬ 
bino, t. 1480; d. ?). 

Italian organist, composer and singer, also 
known as Marc’ Antonio da Bologna, ditto 
d’Urbino, father of the preceding. He was 
the first important organ composer in Italy. 
He was first in the service of the patrician 
Francesco Cornaro at Venice and in 1515 in 
Rome at the court of Pope Leo X. After 
Leo’s death (1521) he returned to Cornaro at 
Venice; but by about 1527 he was in the 
service of Cardinal Pietro Bembo at Padua. 
In 1536-37 he was organist at the cathedral of 
Chioggia and in 1545-59 a singer at St. Mark’s, 
Venice. He was a friend of Willaert’s. His 
will is dated 3 Apr. 1569. 

Cavazzoni’s only known work is ‘ Rcccr- 
chari / Motctti / Canzoni . . . Libro Primo 
. . . (Venice, 1523); only extant copy in 
Brit. Mus., modern edition by Knud Jeppesen 
C Die italicnische Orgelmusik am Anfang dcs 
CinquecentoCopenhagen, 1943). (Cf. also 
Claudio Sartori in Riv. Mus. It.., XLIV, 

1940.) The book contains 8 numbers : 2 riccr- 
cari, 2 motets and 4 canzoni francesi. The 
ricercarc form is here quite different from that 
first established by the composer’s son, Giro¬ 
lamo Cavazzoni, in his ‘Riccrcari’* of 1543, 
being more toccata-like and making a feature 
of contrasting effects. e. b. 

CAVENDISH, Michael (b. ?, c. 1565; d. 
London, 5 July 1628). 

English composer. He was the youngest of 
three sons of William Cavendish of Cavendish 
Overhall by Ann, his wife, daughter of John 
Cocks of Beamonds. The pedigree of this 
elder branch of the Cavendish family, which 
became extinct in the 17th century, is fully 
recorded in Davy's 4 Suffolk Collections \ J 
The younger branch is now represented by 
the Duke of Devonshire. The exact date of 
Michael Cavendish’s birth is not known. He 
died unmarried, in the parish of St. Mary, 

* 13 number* from this work, whose full title if 
* Intavolatura cio* Recercari Canzoni Himni Magni¬ 
ficat’ (2 parts) are in Torchi's 'L’arte musicale in 
Italia \ Vol. III. • B.M., Add. MSS 19,112 
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Alderman bury, London, and his will was 
proved on 11 July of that year.' He dedicated 
his volume of compositions published in 1598 
to Lady Arabella Stuart, who was his second 
cousin. Sir Charles Cavendish, one of Wilbye’s 
patrons, was his father’s first cousin; and 
so was Lady Pierpoint, the wife of Thomas 
Greaves's patron. 

Cavendish was a contributor to East’s 
' Whole Bookc of Psalmes' in 1592, and he 
produced one volume of his own compositions 
in 1598. The title-page of the only known 
copy of this book, now in the B.M.,is mutilated; 
the book contains twenty airs with lute accom¬ 
paniment with an alternative version for four 
voices, and these arc followed by eight madri¬ 
gals for five voices. His madrigal * Come, 
gentle swains ’ (No. 24 of the set) was largely 
rewritten before it appeared three years later 
as one of * The Triumphcs of Oriana \ It is 
the only example among the ••Triumphs" 
that had been previously printed, and it is not 
impossible that the idea was put into Morley’s 
mind by Cavendish. In estimating the artistic 
value of his work it must be remembered that 
his ' Ayres' were the first to appear after 
Lowland's first book, and he was also com¬ 
paratively early in the field as a madrigal 

composer. E> M p 

The following arc the titles of the 8 madri¬ 
gals in the book of 1598*: 

I. In flower of April iprmeing. 

1. /.rphyrut br.» B . the time. 

!• 'inch 11 I'rlighieti. 

*• »wainv 

'. lo former joy, 

6. {■Faustina hail, lb* fairer face. 

7 . twry bush new .pringin*. 

«. Wandering m il.it place. 

Fj " lu " c “"” w 

CAVERNE, LA (Opcr»). 4 * Unmu,. 

CAVOS, Cattcrino (A. Venice, 1775; d. 
St. Petersburg, 10 May 1840). 

Italian composer, lie was a pupil of 
I ranccsco Bianchi and made his debut as a 
composer at the Teatro Fenicc, Venice (of 
which his father was manager), on 13 Sept. 

1 797 with an inno patriotico in honour of the 
republican civil guard. This was followed in 
>798 by a cantata. ‘ L’ eroe *, celebrating the 
victorious entry of ,he imperial (Austrian, 
army into Venice, and lie was still in his native 

.‘own on ,6 Nov - >799 "ben his 4 -act ballet 
II sottcrranco was produced (together with 
INasohni s opera * Lc festc d’ hide *). 

In or shortly after 1800 (not in 1797 or 1708 
as usually stated) Cavos went to Russia. In 
1003 he wrote additional music for a Russian 
version of Kauer’s * Donauweibchcn * and his 
lirst independent work for the Russian stage 
seems to have been ‘ Kniaz nevidimka ’ (‘ The 


VoL 
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Invisible Prince’), which was performed in 
St. Petersburg in May 1805. About this time 
he took charge of the musical direction ol the 
Russian Opera; in 1821 he became inspector 
and in 1832 managing director of all the 
imperial theatres. 

Among his Russian operas and plays with 
music —more than 25 altogether — * Ilia 
Bogatuir’ (1807)1 and ‘Ivan Sussanin ’ 
(1815)* must be mentioned as early attempts 
at national opera; the latter anticipates the 
subject treated by Glinka in his ’ Life for the 

I sar ' twenty years later. The Russian cle- 
ment is very slight in the music of Cavos; 
nevertheless he must Ik- reckoned one of the 
first to start that movement towards nationality 
in music which Verstovsky strove lo develop 
and which eventually culminated in the genius 
of Glinka. 

Cavos's last work for the stage was an opera, 
’ Miroslava *, written in collaboration with 
Antonolini in 1827. The statement that French 
and Italian operas of his were also performed 
in Russia cannot be verified; but an Italian 
intermezzo by him, * II talzolaio deriso, ostia 

II convito degli spiriti ’, was heard in Berlin, 
Dresden and Munich in 1U14-15. lie also 
wrote several ballets and a few songs. 

His son Albert (1800-G3) was a well-known 
architect who built several theatres in St. 
Petersburg and Moscuw. A . l. 

Stt «/>• Hauer (Ruuian version of 1 noi.auv.cibiben’), 

CAWSTON, Thomas. .$>e Caus.un. 

Cayrol. Joan. Stt l^u.glaii f Diablr qui i.Vvl S 
prrvonne . incid. in.; 4 tangi). 

CacalU. Henri. Stt Sami-Sariu l* Dante in a. able *, 
vyn.ph. poem & ton*). 

CAZDEN, Norman (b. New York, 23 
Sept. 1914). 

American composer. He studied at the 
Institute of Musical Art and later at the 
Juilhard Graduate School, where he was a 
pupil of Hutcheson and Wagcnaar. He re¬ 
ceived his B.Sc. degree in social science from 
New York City College and his M.A. degree 
in music from Harvard University. At 
Harvard he worked with Piston and Copland. 

He has won a number of fellowships and 
awards: at the Juilhard School, 1927 and 
1939 . at Harvard University, 1943-45, the 
Westminster Choir Award in 1936, the George 
Arthur Knight Prize in 1945 and the John 
Knowles Paine Travelling Scholarship in 
' 945 - 46 . 

Cazdrn was for a time on the musical stair 
of The New Dance Group and has been active 
in connection with musical programmes for 
workers’ clubs in New York. He teaches 
pianoforte and theory at the Juilhard School. 

The following are his principal works : 

IW “ ’’ ° p ‘ u * modcrn wilh 
1 Etcetera . Op. 35. donee wilh rccilatiun & pf. fi 94 i). 

. „ . ' Vocal »core published. 

Vocal wore edited by A. Evgen.cv r. 1B70. 
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I he Lonely Ones Op. 44, dance with cartoons & of. 
0944 )- 

Ireamble’, Op 18, for orch. (1938). 

On the Death of a Spanish Child \ Op. ao, for orch. 
I' 939 ). 

‘Six Definitions \ Op. 35. for chamber orch. (1939). 
Three Dances. Op. 28. for orch. (1940). 

Concerto for ten nuts.. Op. to (1937). 

Nlrini* Quartet. Op. 9 (1936). 

3 Chamber Sonatas. Op. 17 (1938). 

Quartet. Op. 33. for vn.. clar., viola & cello (1939). 
Quintet. Op. 3a. for a vns.. viola & a cellos (1941). 

American Suite \ Op. 31. for cello & pf. (1940). 
Sonata. Op. 33. for horn & pf. (1941). 

Sonata. Op. 3G. for tluie & pf. (1941). 

Suite. Op. 43, for vn. & pf. (1943). 

Sonatina. Op. 7. for pf. (1933). 

Sonata. Op. 13. for pf. (1938). 

„ P. C.-H. 

balle"f° M *’ Jacque *' &e , ' ouri * C Diable boiteux 

CAZZATI, Maurizio (b. Guastalla, e. 
1620; </. Mantua, 1677). 

Italian composer. He was maestro di capptlla 
successively at Sant’ Andrea, Mantua ( c . 
1641), at the private chapel of the Duke of 
Sabionata at Bozolo (1647), the Accademia 
della Morte, Ferrara (1650), Santa Maria 
Maggiore, Bergamo (1653), San Petronio, 
Bologna (1657-71), and finally, from 1673 
until his death, he was in the service of the 
Duchess Anna Isabella di Gonzaga at Mantua. 
He was a member of the Academies at Mantua 
and Bergamo, and a very prolific composer, 
especially of church and instrumental music. 
His published compositions, starling with Op. 

1 (‘ Salmi e messa a 5 voci ’) in 1641, reached 
Op. 66 in the year of his death. They 
comprise masses, psalms, litanies, antiphons, 
hymns, motets and other sacred works (Opp. 1, 

3 . 5 * 7 . 9 . >0, 12-14, 16,17, 19-21,23-25, 28, 29, 
3 '- 34 . 36. 37 . 39 . 40, 42. 44 . 45 . 47 . 49 . 5 ' 54 . 
56-59, 63, 65), the cantata * Lamento di S. 
Francesco Saverio per la perdita del suo 
crocifisso in mare’ (Op. 48), secular vocal 
music (solo airs and canzonets, madrigals, 
chamber duets, Opp. 11,26, 27, 41,43,46, 66) 
and instrumental music, ‘Canzoni da sonare’, 
for 2 violins and violone (Op. 2), sonatas in 1-5 
parts (Opp. 8, 18, 35, 55), ‘ Trattenimenti per 
camera d’ arie, correnti e balletti ’ (Op. 22), 

‘ Correnti e balletti per sonare nclla spinetta, 
leuto 6 teorba ’ (Op. 35), 1 Varii c diversi 
capricci per camera c per chicsa * (Op. 50).' 

Besides, Cazzati wrote a number of oratorios 
which were all sung at Bologna: ‘ II Caino 
condannato ’, * Celeste aiutc a chi ben fo, non 
manca ’, * II diluvio ’ and ‘ II zelante difeso ' 
(all 4 in 1664), 1 II transito di S. Giuseppe ’ 
(1665), ‘Sisara’ (1667), 4 Giuditta ’ and 
' Psichc deificata ’ (1668) and ‘ La vittoria di 
San Filippo Neri ’ (1669). From his early 
days date two works for the stage, * I gridi di 
Ccrerc ’ and * II carnevale esigliato which 
were both produced at the Teatro Obizzi, 
Padua, in 1652. 

One of Cazzati’s secular cantatas was 

'p£ f .Sb/SSJ: ,5 ’ 38 ' - d 6 « ■» 


reprinted in H. Riemann’s ‘ Kantaten-Friih- 
lmg’ (1912) and his Sonata Op. 18 No. 9 
reappeared in 1934 (cd. by W. Danckert). In 
1659, Cazzati’s pupil, G. C. Arresti, attacked 
his teacher, on a theoretical question, in his 
‘ Dialogo tra un maestro e un discepolo 
desideroso d’ approfitare nel contrapunto *; 
in his defence Cazzati published another 
pamphlet, 4 Risposta alle oppositioni . . in 
1663; the dispute was carried on for several 
years and eventually resulted in Cazzati’s 
resigning from his post as maestro di cappella of 
San Petronio. a. l. 

Stt at to Arresti (G. C., controversy). 

Cfb *. An*nldo. Stt Monteverdi (a madrigals). 

CEBALLOS, Francisco 8 c Rodrigo. See 
Cevallos. 

CEBELL. A form of gavotte used only by 
English composers of the late 17th and early 
18th centuries. Its characteristic feature is 
the use of comparatively frequent episodes, 
four ban or so in length, in which the bass has 
unaccompanied running figures or passages. 
This feature persists even in orchestral cebclls. 
One or two became specially popular and 
were used as ballad tunes. The origin of the 
name is unknown. r. t. d. 

CEBOTARI, Maria (A. Kishinev, Bessa¬ 
rabia, 10 Feb. 1910; d. Vienna, 9 June 1949). 

Russian soprano singer. She sang in a 
school choir at the age of six and in church at 
eight, receiving meanwhile a general musical 
education. When she was fourteen she first 
appeared in public as a singer and dancer with 
a travelling company and then developed her 
gifts as an actress. In 1929 she visited Paris 
with the Moscow Arts Theatre and a little 
later became a pupil of Oskar Daniel in 
Berlin, a course to which she owes her success 
in opera. In 1930 Fritz Busch engaged her for 
the Dresden State Opera, where she made her 
debut as Mimi in ‘ Boh*mc ’ and scored an¬ 
other success as Butterfly. The following year 
she first appeared at the Salzburg Festival. 
Among the productions of new operas in 
which she appeared are d’Albert’s ‘ Mr. Wu ’, 
finished by Leo Blech (Dresden, 1932), Suter- 
meistcr’s 4 Romeo und Julia ’ (Dresden, 1942) 
and Einem’s 4 DantonsTod ’ (Salzburg, 1947). 

As a concert singer she appeared more than 
once with Richard Strauss and Hans Pfitzncr 
in song recitals. She travelled widely, as far 
as North and South America in 1948-49. 
London she first visited with the Dresden State 
Opera in 1936 and she appeared again at 
Covent Garden with the Vienna State Opera 
in Sept. 1947, singing Mozart’s Countess 
Almaviva and Donna Anna as well as Strauss’s 
Salome. Her name became widely known as 
a singer in German and Italian films. 

H. R. 

Occhrtti. Enrico. Stt Ballet. 

CECCHINA, LA, OSSIA LA BUONA 
FIGLIUOLA (Opera). See Piccinni. 
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CECCHINO, Tomaso (b . Verona, c. 
1580; d. Lesina, 1644). 

Italian composer. For some years from c. 
1603 hc was rruustro di eappella at Spalato 
(Split) in Dalmatia, than a Venetian posses¬ 
sion. At the end of 1614 he moved to a 
similar post at Lesina, an island in the Gulf 
of Venice, where he remained until his death. 1 
He seems to have been a prolific composer, 
for he claims to have reached Op. 27. His 
sacred works include six known books of 
masses, motets, psalms, etc., for at least 
2 voices, and mostly for 5 and 8 voices, be¬ 
tween 1613 and 1628. He also wrote a 
number of sacred songs. His secular output 
is limited to a set of 5-part madrigals, 1 Madri- 
gali c canzonette a 3 v. el basso continuo ’ 
(1617) and two books mainly devoted to 
monody, the * Amorosi concetti 'of 1612 and 
1616, which show that he was one of the 
earliest followers of Caccini. The book of 
masses of 1628 also includes a set of eight 
sonatas for various instruments. Some of this 
music is to be found in the Catalogue of the 
King of Portugal at Lisbon. n. r. (ii). 

SvB i *°P ,ok - *' »vottk ('Smith of Lrtet.n\ 
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CECIL SHARP HOUSE. See Ekou»h 

Folk Dancf. and Song Soc.ikty. 

CECILIA, Saint (b. ? Rome or Sicily, ?; 
d. ? Sicily, c. 178). 

Patron saint of music and of the blind. 
According to tradition she was of noble birth 
and, being educated in the Christian faith, 
vowed to lead a celibate life and to devote 
herself to the service of religion. She was, 
however, compelled by her parents to marry 
Valcrianus, a young Roman noble and a pagan, 
with whom she prevailed so much as not only 
to induce him to respect her vow but, with his 
brother, to embrace the Christian faith. Seized 
and brought before the pagan authorities, 
and refusing to abjure their faith, they were 
condemned to death, the brothers being 
decapitated and the virgin-wife placed in a drv 
bath with fire beneath, which failed to termin¬ 
ate her existence as rapidly as her persecutors 
desired, whereupon they sent an executioner 
to despatch her by severing her head from her 
«>ody. I hese events occurred in Rome about 
a.d. 229, under Alexander Severus, according 
'°. m “ t writers, but some state with more 
plausibility that they happened in Sicily under 
Marcus Aurelius between 176 and 180. Her 
louse m Rome, where, according to one 
account she was put to death, was converted 
into a church, or a church was built over it, to 
which in 821 her remains, with those of her 
husband, his brother and other martyrs, were 

Vol. P fff ,0riU1 mcn,,0n ‘ him “ 'SyntMina mu,icum .* 
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translated. This church was repaired and 
sumptuously embellished in 1599, and a monu¬ 
ment of the saint was erected. 

St. Cecilia has long been regarded as the 
tutelary saint of music and musicians, but the 
period at which she was first so looked upon 
is involved in obscurity. There is a tradition 
that an angel by whom she was visited was 
attracted to earth by the charms of her singing, 
but when it originated is equally unknown. 
Early writers make no mention of her skill in 
music; even as late as 1594 a long Italian 
poem by Castelletti, entitled * La trionfatrice 
Cecilia, vergine e mart ire romana ’, was 
published at Florence, which does not allude 
to it. It is certain, however, that nearly a 
century before she had been considered as 
music s patroness, for in 1502 a musical society 
was established at Louvain, the statutes of 
which were submitted to the magistrate for his 
sanction. The founders desired to place the 
new association under the patronage of St. 
Job, but the magistrate decided that it should 
be put under the auspices of St. Cecilia. 

w. 11. 11., rev. 

CECILIAN FESTIVALS. For a very long 
time the custom of celebrating upon St. 
Cecilia s festival (22 Nov.) the praise of music 
by musical performances existed in various 
countries, and many associations were formed 
for the purpose. The earliest of such associa¬ 
tions of which any notice has been found was 
established on 12 Oct. 1570. at fivreux in 
Normandy, under the title of " Lc l*uy do 
Musique A solemn celebration of Vespers 
and Compline took place in the cathedral on 
the vigil; high Mass, Vespers and Compline 
were performed on the feast day and a Re¬ 
quiem Mass for the souls of departed founder* 
on the morrow. A banquet was given aftei 
Mass on the feast day and prizes were awarded 
for the licst motets, partsongs, airs and sonnets. 
The best composers of the day were competi¬ 
tors for these prizes; among those who obtained 
them are found the names of Lassus, Eustache 
Du Caurroy and Jacques Salmon. 

It was a century later before any similar 
association was regularly established in 
England. In 1683 a ImkIv of persons known 
as The Musical Society held the first of a series 
of annual celebrations in I-ondon. Their 
practice was to attend divine worship (usually 
at St. Bride’s Church), when a choral service 
and anthem with orchestral accompani¬ 
ments (often composed expressly for the 
festival) were performed by an exceptionally 
large number of musicians, and a sermon, 
usually in defence of cathedral music, was 
preached. They then repaired to another 
place (commonly Stationers’ Hall), where an 
ode in praise of music, written and composed 
expressly for the occasion, was performed, 
alter which they sat down to an entertainment. 
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These odes were written by Dryden (1687 and 
1697), Shad well, Congreve, Durfey, Hughes 
and less-known writers, and composed by 
Henry Purcell (1683 and >692), Blow (1684, 
>691, 1695 and 1700), Draghi, Eccles, 

Jeremiah Clarke and others of lesser note. 
Purcell produced for 1694 his * Te Deum and 
Jubilate ’ in D major and Blow his for 1695. 
These celebrations were kept uninterruptedly 
(with the exception of the years 1686, 1688 
and 1689) until 1703, after which they were 
held only occasionally. The Musicians’ 
Company in London revived the celebration 
of the festival in 1905. 

Pope wrote his fine ode in 1708, but it was 
not set to music until 1730, and then in an 
altered and abbreviated form by Greene, as 
the exercise for his doctor’s degree. It was 
first set in its original form about 1757 by 
William Walond, organist of Chichester 
Cathedral, and at a much later period by 
Thomas Busby. In 1736 Handel reset 
Drydcn’s * Alexander's Feast ’, originally com¬ 
posed in 1697 by Jeremiah Clarke, and in 1740 
Drydcn’s first ode, originally set in 1687 by 
Draghi. Odes were composed at various 
periods by Pepusch, Boyce, Festing, Samuel 
Wesley, Parry and others. 

About the same time that the London cele¬ 
brations were established similar meetings were 
held at Oxford, for which odes were written 
by Addison, Yalden and others, and set by 
Blow, Daniel Purcell, etc. These meetings 
were continued until 1708, perhaps later. 
Other places followed the example, such as 
Winchester, Gloucester, Devizes and Salisbury. 
At this last place, in 1748 (the time of holding 
it having previously been changed), the meet¬ 
ing was extended to two days, and it gradually 
developed into the modern musical festival, 
oratorios being performed at the Cathedral in 
the morning and secular concerts at the 
Assembly Rooms in the evening. 

Edinburgh gave a St. Cecilia's concert in 
1696, and the Musical Society there carried on 
a recognition of the day of celebration (22 
Nov.) and called its concert-hall by the Saint’s 
name. In the early part of the 18th century 
several festivals took place in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin. 

In Paris in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
it was the custom to have a solemn Mass per¬ 
formed in the church of Saint-Eustache on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, for the benefit of the Society 
of Artist Musicians. The orchestra of the 
Society des Concerts du Conservatoire took 
part. On these occasions a new Mass, com¬ 
posed expressly by some eminent musician, 
was usually produced. Among those who 
wrote such masses were Adolphe Adam, 
Niedermcyer (1849), Dictsch, Gounod (1855) 
and Ambroisc Thomas (1857). Later masses 
by Saint-Saens, Franck, Dubois and Samuel 


Rousseau, etc., were utilized. After the ap¬ 
pointment of Felix Raugel as maitre de chaftelle 
at Saint-Eustache (1910) the Mass of St. 
Cecilia was replaced by a sacred concert and a 
solemn benediction. From 1911 to 1913 works 
by Liszt, Bach and Handel were given, in 1922 
and 1923 works by Franck and Widor. 

Musical celebrations on St. Cecilia’s Day are 
recorded as having taken place at various 
periods in Italy, Germany and elsewhere. 
Spohr composed a' Hymn to St. Cecilia ’ for the 
Cecilian Society at Cassel in 1823 a °d Moritz 
Hauptmann another for the same society in 
the following year. w. h. h., adds. 

Bisl. — * Gentleman’* Journal’, 1692-94, an Index to 
longs and musical allusions. 

Mu*. Ant.. II, 234 (July 1911), article on the feasts, 
odes, Ac. 

CEDEZ (Fr., imper., cede, yield). A 
direction used by Debussy and some other 
French composers as an equivalent of the 
Italian ritaiuto or rallenlando. 

CEILIDH. The social gathering of Gaelic¬ 
speaking peoples at which vocal and instru¬ 
mental music, story and fable, proverb and 
riddle are the chief entertainment. The 
meeting-place is usually the home of one who 
not only has the room to accommodate those 
attracted from near and far, but who himself 
can entertain and ofTcr hospitality. The ciilidh 
is an integral part of the social and cultural 
life of the Highlands of Scotland, and whether 
the audience arc contributors to the enter¬ 
tainment or not, it was customary in the past 
for the homely arts and crafts to be carried 
on during the entertainment. In the islands 
there would be the fisher-folk mending their 
nets; in agricultural and pastoral communi¬ 
ties the saddler would be repairing his harness 
and the shepherd carving some handsome 
crook. Everywhere the women-folk would be 
knitting or darning, carding or spinning. In 
this way the young not only learned by heart 
the songs, stories and ancient folklore of the 
old stanachaidh or Jilt, but they were afTordrd 
instruction in the homely arts and crafts. 

Nor was the (tilidh exclusively for the com¬ 
munity. In 1875 we read: “Bards, itiner¬ 
ants, tinkers, pipers, fiddlers and mendicants, 
who loved to hear or tell a good story, or 
recite an old poem — all come and are well 
received among the regular visitors ". To-day 
we see much the same thing at the cHlidhs 
during the National Mod. Highland societies 
and associations in the cities and towns still 
hold their efilidhs, but here they arc but 
entertainments and a mere shadow of the 
past. Even in the islands and Highlands the 
old-time t/ilidh has lost its communal character, 
in spite of the Ossianic cry : “ Lcansa gu dluth 
vi did do shinnsir’’ (“Follow faithfully the 
traditions of your ancestors ”). h. g. f. 
Bol.— Oo, Aiaxtair, ' The Highland Ceilidh ’ (* Celtic 
Magazine \ Vol. I, 1875)- 
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Cvlakovsky, F. L . Stt Novik (‘ Toman and the 
Wood-Nymph *, symph. poem). 

Celano, Thomas do'. Sri Dies irae (authorship of). 
CELANSKY, Ludvik Vitezslav (A. 

Vienna, 17 July 1870; d. Prague,27 Oct. 1931). 

Czech conductor. He became a school¬ 
teacher, then studied at the Prague Conserva¬ 
tory in 1892-94 and during the next few years 
held several posts as a theatre conductor at 
Plzeft (Bohemia), Zagreb (Yugoslavia) and at 
the National Theatre in Prague. In 1901 he 
enriched Czech musical life by founding the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra and by organi¬ 
zing the opera in the Prague quarter of 
Kr&lovskl Vinohrady in 1907 and again in 
1913. In each case his activity was short-lived, 
and before the first world war he worked 
mostly abroad. When the Czechoslovak Re¬ 
public was formed he was again put at the 
head of the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
but had soon to give way to VAclav Talich and 
later was entirely set aside. As a composer 
he was a follower of Smetana, DvofAk and 
Fibich, and during his stay in Paris he inclined 
to French impressionism. 

His works include: ‘ Kamilla ’, an opera- 
melodrama (1897), several symphonic poems, 
especially the trilogy * Adam, Noe, Mojili ’ 
(‘ Adam, Noah, Moses ') (1915-18),' Hymn us 
slunci ’ ('Hymn to Sun’) (1919), a few 
melodramas and songs. o. t. 

CELESTA. A keyboard instrument in 
which plates of steel suspended over resonating 
boxes of wood are struck by hammers after the 
manner of the pianoforte action. It was the 
invention of Auguste Mustel of Paris, who 
subsequently combined its characteristic effects 
with those of the Mustel Organ, producing 
some distinctly new qualities of tone. The 
tone of the celesta itself is of exquisite purity, 
and as an orchestral instrument it has been 
used by a large number of modern composers 
in operas, ballets and mystic pieces, where a 
special quality of tone is required. Its com¬ 
pass is four octaves upwards from c', and the 
part is written an octave below the actual 
pitch. The tone improves as the pitch rises. 

. J- a. f.-m., adds. 

CELESTE. \ c _ 

CELESTINA.) ** ° RGAN Stops. 

CELESTINA. A keyboard instrument in 
which the sound is produced by the friction 
of a continuous band of rosined silk upon 
catgut or wire strings. r. w. o. 

Sie aho Souinrntc Pianoforte. 

CELEST 1 NO, Eligio (A. Rome, c. 1739; 
d. Rome, 14 Jan. 1812). 

Italian violinist and composer. Burney 
heard him in Rome in 1770 and considered 
nun the best Roman violinist of the period. 
In 1772 he began to travel; he appeared in 
London in that year. He was appointed 
violinist of the court orchestra at Stuttgart in 
1776. He gave a concert with his wife at 
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Frankfort o/M. in 1780 and already had the title 
of Konzertmeifter to the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Ludwigslust, a post which he retained till his 
death. 

In Preston's Catalogue (London, 1797) we 
find of Celestino’s composition * Six Sonatas 
for a Violin and Bass ' (Op. 9), and three 
‘Duos a Violino c Violoncello’ (London, 
Clementi, 1798). Some other works, such as 
a vocal solo or trio with orchestral accom¬ 
paniment, arc mentioned in Q.-L. r*. i>. 

Crliano, Ludovico. Sit Monteverdi (madrigal). 

CELIBIDACHE, Sergiu (A. Roman, 26 
June 1912). 

German conductor of Rumanian birth. I le 
began earning money for his musical studies 
by playing at night clubs and at a Paris 
dancing-school. From 1939 to 19.15 he 
studied at the Berlin Conservatory under 
Thomas, Gmeindl, Thicsscn and Stein, and 
at the same time he read musicology under 
Sobering and Schunemann at the University. 
In 1945 hr suddenly rose to fame when, as yet 
inexperienced, he was appointed resident con¬ 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
In 1948 he shared the concerts of that 
orchestra's first post-war visit to the L'.S.A. 
with Furtwangler. He has since paid several 
highly successful visits to Mexico and South 
America. As a composer he has produced 4 
Symphonies, an orchestral Suite and a piano¬ 
forte Concerto. K. w. h. 

CELLI (actually Standing), Frank H. 
(A. I-ondon, 1842; d. I^ondon, 27 Dec. 1904). 

English bass singer. He was a brother of 
William T. Carleton, singer, and Herbert 
Standing, actor, both well known. His voice, 
which might also be termed a heavy baritone, 
was of an unusually sweet, sympathetic quality, 
yet sufficiently powerful and extremely llex- 
ible. He had received little instruction when 
he made his London debut at the age of 
twenty at the old Marvlebonc Theatre as 
Mat-o'-thc-Mint in a revival of'The Beggar's 
Opera Other stage and concert work 
followed, including one engagement as 
Lorenzo (with songs) in a revival of‘ The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice ’ at the Princess’s Theatre. 
He then studied and sang in oratorio with 
Herminc Rudersdorff, and in the late i8(ios 
went on a concert tour with Carlotta Patti. 

Cclli’s true bent was towards opera, for 
which his fine voice and striking physique 
eminently suited him. Accordingly in 1871 
he joined Mapleson’s provincial company, 
which then included Tietjens, Trebclli, 
Sinico, lima di Murska, Bellini and Foli, with 
Bevignani as conductor, and made his first 
appearance at Birmingham as Valentine in 
' Faust then given for the first time in that 
city. H is chief successes, later on, were gained 
in English opera, especially under Carl Rosa, 
with whose company he sang regularly for 
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several years. Towards the latter part of his 
career he drifted into light opera, visiting the 
U.S.A. and various colonics, where he quickly 
won popularity. At home he was always a 
great favourite, and his voice retained much of 
its freshness and charm to the end. He was the 
father of the actress Faith Celli. h. k. 

CELLIER, Alfred (b. London, i Dec. 1844; 
d. London, 28 Dec. 1891). 

English organist, conductor and composer. 
He was the son of a teacher of French and was 
educated at the Hackney Grammar School. 
From 185510 i860 he was a chorister at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, under the Rev. 
Thomas Helmore. In 1862 he was appointed 
organist to the church of All Saints, Black- 
heath. At the age of twenty-one he became 
director of the Ulster Hall Concerts, Belfast, 
succeeding Dr. Chipp, and conductor of the 
Belfast Philharmonic Society. Back in London 
he was appointed organist at St. Alban's 
Church, Holborn, in 1868. 

Cellier was conductor at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester (1871-75), Opera 
Comique, London (1877-79), and joint 
conductor, with Sullivan, of the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden (1878 and 1879), 
besides holding numerous smaller appoint¬ 
ments, at the Court, St. James’s and Criterion 
Theatres. 

His compositions include a setting of Gray’s 
' Elegy’, written for the Leeds Festival (to 
Oct. 1883), a ’Suite symphonique ’ for or¬ 
chestra, various songs and pianoforte pieces, 
among which latter must be mentioned a 
charming * Danse-pompeuse ’ (1880), dedi¬ 
cated to and frequently played by Fanny 
Montigny-R^maury. But Cellier was best 
known as a composer of light opera or opira - 
boufle. Besides much incidental music to plays, 
etc., he produced the following : 

• Charily begin* at Home \ London. Gallery of Illus¬ 

tration, 1870. 

' The Foster Brothers ', 1 act. London, St. George's 
Hall. 17 June 1873. 

• The Sultan of Mocha Manchester. Prince’s Theatre. 

16 Nov. 1874; London. St. James's Theatre, 17 
Apr. 1876. 

' The Tower of London ’. Manchester. 4 Oct. 1875. 

' Nell Gwynne ', Manchester, 16 Oct. 1876. 

'Dora's Dream' 1 act, London, Opera Comique. 17 
Nov. 1877* 

* The Spectre Knight1 act. London. Opera Comique, 

9 Feb. 1878. 

' Bella Donna, or ' The Little Beauty and the Great 
Beast ’ Manchester, 27 Apr. 1878. 

* After All \ 1 act. Ixsndon. Opera Comique, 16 Dee. 

1878. 

' In the Sulks ', 1 act. London. Opera Comique. 21 Feb. 
1880. 

' The Masque of Pandora ’, grand opera in 3 acts (lib. 
by Longfellow). Boston. Mass., to Jan. 1881. 

' ThC 886^'' ' * CI ’ London ' Savoy T healre ' 11 Feb - 

' Dorothy \ operetta. 3 acts (lib. by Benjamin Charles 
Stephenson), London, Gaiety Theatre. 25 Sept. 1886. 

' Mrs. Jarramie’s Genie 1 act, London, Savoy Theatre, 
14 Feb. t888. 

‘ Doris \ London, Lyric Theatre, ao Apr. 1889. 

' The Mountebanks London. Lyric Theatre, 4 Jan. 
189a. 


The one-act pieces were merely curtain- 
raisers. Few of the larger works obtained 
more than a provincial popularity, in spite 
of the pleasing and elegant music they con¬ 
tained, probably owing to weak librettos; 
but 4 Dorothy ’, a fresh setting of his ‘ Nell 
Gwynne ’ to a new book, had an enormous 
success, thanks to its considerable musical 
merits. It ran for 931 nights successively at 
the Gaiety, Prince of Wales and New Lyric 
Theatres, was given all over the British Isles 
and brought out in New York (1887), Sydney 
(1889), Capetown (1890) and Montreal (1891); 
also in Budapest in Hungarian ( c . 1890). 

‘ Doris ’ was less successful, but ‘ The 
Mountebanks thanks to an admirable 
libretto by W. S. Gilbert, was outclassed in 
popularity only by * Dorothy It was tech¬ 
nically a posthumous work, the composer 
having died before he could complete it by the 
composition of an overture : a movement from 
his * Suite symphonique ’ was adapted for the 
purpose. On 21 Sept. 1887 ‘The Sultan of 
Mocha ’ was revived in London at the Strand 
Theatre with a new libretto by Ixrstocq. 

During his later years Cellier lived in the 
U.S.A. and in Australia, but he returned to 
England in 1887. a. c., rev. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. St* Benvenuto Cellini (Berlioz, 
opera on & overture ' Carnaval romain'). Lachner (3, 
opera on). Purfling (vn. carved for Gasparo da Sal6). 
Roui (Lauro, ' Cellini a Parigi', opera). 

CELLO (1). The familiar contraction of 
violoncello, used in English and some other 
languages. It may be considered as having 
become an English word by adoption, and 
there is thus no necessity to spell it with an 
apostrophe (’cello), as is still frequently done, 
nor is the Italian plural (celli) desirable in 
English parlance. At the same time it is true 
that the abbreviation, like that of “ piano ”, 
is nonsensical, since the Italian word is formed 
from violate (a big violin) with a diminutive 
suffix (a little big violin) — in itself quite 
absurd enough. Literally translated, the 
suffix cello would be”-kin” in English, so that 
the violoncello might have become a “ bass- 
kin ", if English usage had tended that way; 
or, if the old spelling ” base ” for “ bass ” had 
been retained, 44 basekin ”, a pretty word, but 
unlikely now to displace the firmly entrenched 
" cello ”. E. D. 

CELLO (2). See Organ Stops. 

CELLONE (Ital. (but not used in Italy], 
augment, of cello, a big violoncello). A large- 
sized modern string instrument of the cello 
type, larger than that instrument but smaller 
than the double bass, made by Stclzner of 
Dresden. It was intended to be used for 
double-bass parts in chamber music (e.g. 
Schubert’s 44 Trout ” Quintet and Octet) and 
could be played seated. The four strings were 
tuned G,, D, A, c. F- n. 

Stt al$o Violin Family (Obsolete Member*, 10). 
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CEMAL RE§ID. See Rf.y, Cemal Re$id. 

CEMBAL D’AMORE (Ital., Hi. “harp¬ 
sichord of love "). According to Adlung 
('Musica mechanics’) this instrument did not 
belong to the clavicembalo or harpsichord genus, 
but to that of the clavichord. The instrument 
should be regarded as a double clavichord, the 
two instruments being separated by the tan¬ 
gents. The strings, Adlung states, were as long 
again as in the ordinary clavichord, and the 
tangents which produced the tone from the 
strings, instead of touching them near to their 
left-hand terminations, made the impact 
exactly in the middle of their whole length 
between the bridges, of which there were two 
instead of one as in the clavichord ; also two 
soundboards of unequal forms and dimensions. 
Both halves of the strings were thus set in 
vibration simultaneously, which necessitated 
the use of a damping contrivance different 
from the simple one of the clavichord. In the 
cembal d' amore the strings lay upon the danq>- 
mg-cloth instead of its being woven between 
them, and small wooden uprights supported it. 
The strings were therefore damped when at 
rest; when raised upwards by the tangents 
they were free to vibrate and remained so as 
long as the keys were pressed down. 

The shape of a cembal d' amore was that of an 
English spinet with the keylioard to the right 
hand of the player instead of the left, thus 
reversing the extension of the instrument 
laterally. Adlung attributed to it more tone 
than the ordinary clavichord had and more 
capability of the bebend effect by the gently 
rotating movement of the key. But too much 
pressure on thr key w-ould affect the intonation 
as in a clavichord. In estimating its dynamic 
power he places the cembal d' amore far l>ehind 
the pianoforte, though beyond the clavichord. 
Mattheson 1 (' Critica musica ') refers to it 
and to a parallel between the Florentine 
(pianoforte) and Freiberg ( cembal d' amore ) in 
a bantering tone. Gottfried Silbermann of 
Freiberg (1683-1753) invented it and Hahnel 
ol Meissen attempted to improve it by adding 
a " Celcstine " register. Others, like Opper- 
mann and Masse of Hamburg, made the in¬ 
strument. A drawing of this rare instrument is 
preserved in the State and University library 
of Hamburg. 

The even scries of partial tones being 
virtually banished by the contact with the 
second or node at the half length of the siring, 
the quality of tone must have tended towards 
that of the clarinet. The Rev. J. R. Cotter, of 
Donoughmore Rectory, Cork, between the 
years 1840 and 1865 endeavoured to obtain 
this effect from a pianoforte he had constructed 

'TUf ? n| r known illuslration was found by E. van drr 
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in Broadwood’s workshops, by making a 
“ striking-place ” at the middle of the vibrat¬ 
ing length of string. In this, the I.yrarhord, 
as he named it. the clarinet quality was a 
prominent characteristic. a. j. h. 

CEMBALO (or Cimbalo) (Ital.). A 
dulcimer, an old European name of which, 
with unimportant phonetic variations, was 
Cymbal. 'Hie derivation of cembalo is from the 
Greek (Latin cymba), a hollow vessel; 

and with the Greeks KvnflaAa were small 
cymbals, a larger form of this ringing instru¬ 
ment being well known in modern military 
bands and orchestras. These cymbals and 
bells in the middle ages were regarded as 
closely allied, and rows of bells of different 
si/e>, hniinnabula or glocl.ern/del, were also 
called cymbala. Yirdung (1511) names Zymbeln 
and Glocken (cymbals and bells) together. It 
was most likely the )>el!-likc tone of the wire 
strings struck by the hammers of the dull inter 
that attracted to it the name of cymbal or 
cembalo. It is explained here, however, not only 
for the meaning dulcimer, but for the frequent 
use of the word cembalo by coni|>osers who 
wrote figured basses, and its employment by 
them as an abbreviation of clavicembalo. The 
dulcimer, or cembalo, with keys added, became 
the claiicembalo. In course of time the first two 
syllables being, for convenience or from idle- 
ness in speaking or writing, dropped, cembalo 
also was used to designate the keyed instru¬ 
ment, that is, \}\cclaiicembalo or harpsichord — 
just as “ cello " in the present day frequently 
stands for violoncello. In the famous organ 
Passaraglia of J. S. Bach “cembalo" occurs 
svhere we should now write “ manual ", there 
being a separate jiedal part. But we know 
from Forkel that Bach used a double Hugel or 
claiicembalo with two kcylsoards and obbligato 
pedals, as well as the organ with pedals. 

A. J. it. 

Set aha Harpuchnrd. 

CEMBALO D’ AMORE. See Cembal 
d’Amore. 

CENA DELLE BEFFE, LA (Opera). .S>e 
Giorua.no. 

Ondrart. Blai.r. Set HuneRgrr 1 voliet with M«. 
quartet). Milhaud t' Fin du inundc \ radio m. ; •/ 
part tones). 

CENDRILLON (Ballet). See Che* 

VREUILLE. SOR. 

CENDRILLON (‘ Cinderella ’). Opera 
in 4 acts by Massenet. Libretto by Henri 
Cain, based on Perrault’s fairy-tale. Produc ed 
Paris, Opera-Comique, 24 May 1899. 1st 
perf. abroad, Brussels, Theatre de la Monnaic, 

3 Nov. 1899. ist in U.S.A., New Orleans (in 
French), 23 Dec. 1902. 1st in England, Lon¬ 
don, Little Theatre (in English, by puppets), 
24 Dec. 1928. 

See a lio Itouard. l.arurttr. Stribrlt. 

CENERENTOLA (Opera). See Wolf- 
Ferrari. 
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CENERENTOLA, LA, OSSIA LA BONTA 
IN TRIONFO (‘ Cinderella, or Goodness 
Triumphant ’). Opera in 2 acts by Rossini. 
Libretto by Jacopo Ferretti, based on Charles 
Guillaume Etienne's French libretto. 1 Pro¬ 
duced Rome, Teatro Valle, 25 Jan. 1817. 1st 
perf. abroad, Barcelona (in Italian), 15 Apr. 
1818. 1st in England, London, Haymarket 
Theatre (in Italian), 8 Jan. 1820. 1st in 
U.S.A., New York (in Italian), 27 June 1826. 

CENT. See Intervals. 

Centlivre, Mr*. Stt Barnett (J., • Bold Stroke for a 
W lie . incid. m). Lemon (* Gamester do.). Pauible 
(J., ? ‘ Love's Contrivance \ do.). 

CENTRAL MUSIC LIBRARY (London). 

See Libraries (Section Britain, Subsection 
London). 

CEPHALE ET PROCRIS, OU L’AMOUR 
CONJUGAL (‘ Cephalus and Procris, or 
Wedded Love *). Opera in 3 acts by Gr£try. 
Libretto by Jean Francois Marmontel. Pro¬ 
duced Versailles, at court, 30 Dec. 1773; in 
public, Paris, Op^ra, 2 May 1775. 1st perf. 
abroad, Casscl (in French), 1783. 

CEPHALUS AND PROCRIS (Opera). 
See Araia. 

CEPHALUS UND PROKRIS (Melo¬ 
drama). Set Bach (26). Benda (2). 

CERAMELLA. See Bagpipe (Italy). 

CERATO, IL. See Giuliani, Francesco. 

CERCAR LA NOTA (Itab, seek the note). 
Anticipating a note in singing before it is due; 
scooping. 

CERESINI, Giovanni (b . Ccsena, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th— 17th-ccntury composer. He 
was Accadcmico Eterco in 1607 and maestro di 
caftpella “ della morle in Ferrara ” in 1627. He 
wrote ‘ Messa et salmi' for 3 voices, Op. 3 (2 
cds. 1618 and 1623); 2 books of madrigals 
(1607) and Op. 4 (1627); 2 books of motets 
(1617 and 1638). e. v. d. s. 

CERMISY. See Sf.rmisy. 

CERNiK, Josef (b . Stand nr. Pfibor, 
Moravia, 24 Jan. 1880). 

Czech folklorist, composer and teacher. He 
studied composition under Janddek and 
Nov 4 k. He is one of the most important 
Czech folksong experts and has collected, 
adapted and edited Moravian-Slovak, Slovak 
and gypsy folksongs. The most characteristic 
of his compositions are choruses and songs ( e.g . 
song cycles written to words by Petr Bezrud and 
J. Wolkcr). In his numerous treatises and 
articles about musical ethnography and educa¬ 
tion lie shows himself to be a true follower of 
Janddck. c. C. 

CERNOHORSKIf (Czeruohorsky), Bo- 
huslav Matej (b. Nymburk, Bohemia, 16 
Feb. 1684 ; d. Graz, 1 July 1742). 

Bohemian composer. Born into a musical 
family, the son of a teacher, he was from 1703 

' Composed by Isouard and by Stcibdt. boih pro¬ 
duced in 1810. 


a friar of the Minorite order in Prague and 
from 1739 conductor of the church choir at 
St. James’s church. Many facts about his life 
are not clear; in particular we cannot say 
how long and in what way he worked at 
Padua and Assisi, where he was nicknamed 11 
Padre boemo. We know that he was four times 
in Italy and died on his return from his 
last visit. His compositions are among the 
outstanding works of the polyphonic baroque 
style, but unfortunately only very few of them 
have been preserved; most of them were 
probably destroyed in a fire at his monastery 
in 1754. 

Of Cernohorsky’s works for the church the 
following have been re-published: vocal 
fugue * Laudetur Jesus Christus *, in ‘Ceskd 
hudba Vol. XXXVI; a selection of his 
compositions for organ in O. Schmid's ‘ Aus- 
gcwahlte Orgelwerkc altbohmischer Mcister'; 
in A. Guilmant’s ‘ Ecole classique dc 1 ’orgue ’ 
and in the collection * Musica antiqua 
bohemica ’ (1936), revised by F. Michilck. 
A large group of Czech composers were his 
followers: the best-known of them arc J. F. 
Scgcr.J. A. Sehling, Jan Zach and F. Tuma; 
it is, however, impossible to say how many of 
them were really his pupils. It is also said, 
but on unreliable evidence, that Ccrnohorsky 
was the teacher of Tartini and Gluck, o. C. 

CernuSAk, Grecian (b. Ptcnl nr. 
Prostfjov, Moravia, 19 Dec. 1882). 

Czechoslovak musicologist. After attending 
school at Olomouc and Kroiniril, lie studied 
history at the Universities of Prague and 
Cracow in 1901-5, but also attended the 
university lectures on music in the Czech 
capital. Largely self-taught in music, he 
became a teacher at Hradec KrAlovc (1915-18) 
and Brno (1918-38), and in the latter place he 
also lectured on musical history at the Con¬ 
servatory in 1919-39. In 1945 he became 
professor there and in 1946-48 he was also 
professor at the Jan&dck Academy of Musical 
Arts of Brno. From 1926 onward, except 
during the war years, he worked in constant 
collaboration with the Czechoslovak broad¬ 
casting service. 

At Hradec KrAlov^ CcrnuSak acted as choral 
and orchestral conductor, and as music 
critic; at Brno he devoted himself more 
exclusively to writing. He was appointed 
editor, and later co-editor with Vladimir 
Helfert, of Pazdirck’s Musical Dictionary, and 
later still musical editor of Otto’s * Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Modern Times ’; but both publica¬ 
tions were interrupted, the former by Helfert’s 
imprisonment and the German censorship, the 
latter by the official restrictions imposed after 
Feb. 1948. The following two books ap¬ 
peared, but are at present out of print: 

‘ VSeobecny dijepis hudby ’ (‘ A Universal 
History of Music ’), 2 vols. (2nd cd. Brno, 
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' 930-3 0 and ‘ PrfWcdny dijepis hud by ’ 
(‘ A Survey of the History of Music ’), 2 vols. 
(Brno, 1946-47). e. b. 

CERNY, Ladislav (b. Plzeft, 13 Apr. 
1891). 

Czech violist. Having finished his studies 
at the Prague Conservatory in 1912, he became 
a member of the Czech Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra when still in military service. In 
1919-21 he worked at Ljubljana (Yugoslavia) 
as solo violist of the Royal Opera and as 
professor at the school of Glasbena Matica 
Society. Since 1921 he has lived permanently 
in Prague and since 1940 he has been pro¬ 
fessor of the viola and of chamber music at 
the Conservatory. In Czechoslovakia it is 
almost impossible to discuss the viola without 
recalling his name. He gives his qualities as 
a virtuoso and a musician principally to the 
performance of modern Czech and foreign 
music, anti his playing in the Prague String 
Quartet shows his extreme sensitivity to 
chamber music. c. 6. 

S/i til 10 Prague Siring Quarici. 

CERONE, (Dom) Pietro ( 4 . Bergamo, t. 
1560; d. Naples, 1625). 

Italian priest, singer and musical theorist. 
He was cantor at Oristano, Sardinia, until 
1 5 *> 2 , when hr left for Spain to become court 
chaplain to Philip II, on whose death in 1598 
lie remained in the service of Philip III. He 
returned to Italy in 1603 ' and in Jan. 1609 
became a priest and tenor singer at the church 
of the Annunciation at Naples. The delibera - 
zioni of that church, dated 25 Jan. i6og, 
declare that: 

II Revertndo l)on Pietro Ceroni («wl »i aimi.u da noi 
P" ''-‘TV' 0 ' l ‘, c * n, are il cr.to fermo alii 

lacom [tfuhoni) della China <li quesU Sonia Clasa in 
3 *1 quondam reverend 0 don Martino Oarofa.io. 
venedoo fatta fedc della sua habiliti a tale canto. 

Hence doubtless Ccrone’s publication of a 
treatise, 1 Le regole piQ necessarie per P intro- 
duttionc del canto fermo ’ (Naples, 1609). In 
1610 he became tenor in the Neapolitan 
royal chapel, a post he retained until his 
death. 

In 1613 Ceronc published another theoretical 
work at Naples, in Spanish: * El melopeo ’, 
a folio volume of 22 books and 1,160 pages 
of small print; a work, according to F^tis’s 
account, valuable in some respects but tedious, 
confused and unequal to an astonishing 
degree. It is founded on Zarlino's system ; in- 
aeed, there is some reason to believe that it is 
a mere redaction of a work with the same title 
Zarhno speaks of as having completed in 
manuscript, but which has totally disappeared. 
I he whole edition of Cerone’s work is said to 
have been lost at sea except 13 copies, but to 
copies arc mentioned in Q.-L. as being still 
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extant. A third work is there referred to as 
being by Ceronc, ‘ Curiosidades del cantollano * 
(Madrid, 1709 (sir, perhaps for 1609) ). 

o., rev. 

Bibl.—P roc. Mm. A».. 1878-79. p. 87. 


CERRETO, Scipione [b. Naples, 1551 ; 
d. Naples, after 1631). 

Italian theorist and composer. Of his four 
known worts, 4 Della prattica niusica ‘ (1601), 
•Dell’ arbore musicalc * (1608), ’Due rag- 
gionamenti in forma di dialogo ’ (MS, 1626) 
and * Dialogo harmonico’ (MS, 1631), the first 
is the most important. It is a comprehensive 
account of the musical practice of his time and 
includes valuable and detailed information on 
contemporary instruments. The last two 
works deal with counterpoint, canon, etc. Of 
his madrigals only one book, ‘ L* Arnarillide ’ 
(1621), a 3, and three a 4 in one of the many 
re-editions of Arcadclt's madrigals (1608) have 
survived. r. t. d. 

Cerrito, Fanny (Fraiceica). Stt Calx id 1 1 <N„ 
l*-mma , Italic t. Saim-I.£on (hmlutid), 

CERRUTTI, Giovanni Battista (A. Cre¬ 
mona, r. 1750; d. Cremona, 1817). 

Italian violin maker. He is generally 
considered the last of the famous Italian 
makers. He learnt his craft in the workshop 
of Lorenzo Storionc at his birthplace. The 
varnish of Cerruti i\ violins varies considerably 
in colour. The highest price recorded so far 
to have been paid for a cello of his make is 
4000 marks. p „ 

CERTON, Pierre (b. ? Mclun, ?; d. 
Paris, 22 Feb. 1572). 

French composer. He was master of the 
choir of the Sainte-Chapclle in Paris and is 
first mentioned there as " Clerc .sous la pro- 
bende de M. de Colligny ” on 8 May 1532. In 
1 54 *» ‘ n hi* second l>ook of motels, lie is called 
“ master of the boys ” there. He is mentioned 
by Rabelais in the 'Nouveau Prologue' to the 
2nd book of 4 Pantagrurl ’. Having become 
permanent chaplain in 1548, he retained both 
titles until his death. Before 1560 lie was in 
possession of a canon's prebend at the church of 
Notrc-Dame, Mclun, from which district he 
probably originally came. An annual service 
was founded by him at this church for Lady 
Day, and the iascription of it was engraved on 
a stone now preserved at the Museum of 
Mclun. Other pious foundations of his were 
given to the Saintc-Chapcilc and the Ilotcl- 
Dieu in Paris. 

Certon was a prolific composer. The num¬ 
ber of his masses appears to be eight: 4 Missae 
J 1 ?.. ,ro ^ cr,on ’» ‘ Sus 1 c pont d'Avignon ’, 
Adjuva me’, 4 Rcgnum mundi ’ (1558), 
Missa pro dcfunctis *, ‘ Missa ad imitationem 
moduli (1558) (Lc Roy; Ballard). His 
motets • Rccens modularum’, etc., amounting 
probably to fifty, arc included in the publica- 
uons of Phal&e (Louvain, 1558), Gardano 
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(Venice, 1544) and Attaignant (i533~49)- 
His chansons amount to about 200, including 
the collections which are not mentioned in 
Q.-L. They are contained in the following 
collections: Attaignant (1533-49), Moderne 
(1538), Le Roy and Ballard (1552), Tylman 
Susato (Antwerp, 1543-50), etc. He also 
composed French psalms and canticles. A 
Magnificat is found in * Canticum B. M. 
Virginis . . . 1559’. 

Modern reprints include: 

Henry Expert: * Repertoire populaire de la musique 
de la Renaissance Chanson : * Si par fortune 
avez mon c<rur acquis'; ' Monuments de la 

musique au temps de la Renaissance’ (1933). 
3 Masses: * Sus le pont d'Avignon ' Regnum 
mundi ’ Adjuva me *. 

Charles Boh dm : * Chansonnier du XVI« si<cle 
Chanson: ‘ J’espire et crains, je me tais et 
supplie . . .’; ' Ancient Church Music \ printed 
by the Motet Society (1843). • piece (a trebles and 
tenor to English words). 

M. L. P. 

Bibl.- Brinet, Michel, ' Les Musiciens de la Sainte* 
Chapelledu Palais' (Paris, 1910), with list of works. 


CERVANTES, Ignacio (b. Havana, 31 
July 1847; d. Havana, 29 Apr. 1905). 

Cuban pianist and composer. He studied 
the pianoforte with Louis Gottschalk and in 
1865 went to France, where he entered the 
Paris Conservatoire, attending the classes of 
Marmontcl and Alkan. Upon graduation he 
returned to Havana, where he was active as a 
concert pianist and a teacher. He also gave 
recitals in the U.S.A. and Mexico. He wrote 
an opera, ' Malcdctto ’ (1895), a Symphony 
(1879), an orchestral ‘Scherzo capriccioso ’ 
(t886) and numerous drawing-room pieces in 
a popular French manner. His pianoforte 
suite ' Danzas cubanas ’ is the first work by 
a Cuban composer to incorporate native 
rhythms in a concert form. 

n. s. 


Bibl. — Carpenter. Alejo, ‘La music* cn Cuba' 
(Mexico, 1946). pp. 164-76. 

Sanchez de Fuentes. Edvardo, ' Ignacio Cervantes 
Kawanag: su vida, su obra, su talcnlo creador’ 
(Havana, 1936). 

Cervantes, Miguel de. S*t Abranyi (' Don Quixote ', 
opera). Akeroyde (' Don Q. ’, incid. m.). Albogon 
(mentioned by). Anchieta (refs.). Arnold (S., * Don 
Q.'). Auber (' Llocadie opera). Auric (* Noces de 
Gamache ballet). Barraud (’ Numace opera). Bird 
(’ Don Quixote ', opera project, p. 73 °. ii). Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe). BoUmortier (' Don Quichotte chez la 
duchesse ’). Bystrom (operetta on C.). Champein 
<’ Nouveau Don Quichotte ', opera). Clapissoo (* Don 
Quixotte et Sancho ’ opera). Clay (' Don Quixote 
operetta). Conti (F. B., 1 Don Chisciotle opera). 
Cornelius (song). Courteville (a. ' Don Quixote Dur- 
fey’s play). Delaney (* Don Q.’ symphony). Don 
Quichotte (Massenet). Donizetti (’ Furioso opera). 
Ecclcs (a, ’ Don. Q.’, Durfey). Esplk (do., symph. poem). 
Eve (' Gouv-mcment van Sancho Panca ’.opera). Falla 
(’ Retablo \ puppet opera). Favart (i, * Don Quichotte 
chez la duchesse ’. lib. for Boismortier). Feo (‘ Don 
Chisciotte della Mancia *, opera). Fortsch (’ Irrende 
Ritter ’, opera). Frazzi (' Don Chisciotte opera). 
Gerhard (R., 'Don Quixoteballet). Grttry (*A 
Trompeur ’, opera). Henze (' Wundertheater ’, do.). 
Herv< (‘ Don Quixote et Sancho Pane* ’. do.). 
Heuberger (• Don Quixotte * operetta). Holzbauer 
(' Don Chisciotte ’. opera). Ibert C Chevalier errant 
ballet; * Don Quichotte film). Jaques-Dalcroze 


(' Sancho Panza ’, opera). Khrennikov (' Don Q.’, 
dramatic version, incid. m.). Kienzl (do., opera). 
Kridka (do., play by V. Dyk). Lattuada (‘ Cavern* di 
Salamanca ’, opera). Leo (‘ Fantastico ’, do.). Mac¬ 
kenzie (overture). Martini (G. B., 'Don Chisciotte’, 
intermezzo). Massenet (‘ Don Quichotte ’, opera). 
Mendelssohn (' Hochzeit des Camacho opera). 
Minkus (' Don Q.\ ballet). Moniuszko (‘ Nowy Don 
Kiszot ’, opera). Morales (O., ' Camacho’s Wedding ’, 
ballet). Morawski (‘ Don Q.' .symph. poem). Offenbach 
(‘ Bavard et bavarde’, operetu). OrfT (‘Astutuli’, 
opera). Paisiello (’ Don Chisciotte della Mancia ’, 
opera). Paumgartner (' Hohle von Salamanca ’, opera). 
Pessard (’ Don Quichotte ’, opera). Petrassi (‘ Cordo- 
vano', opera; ' Ritratto di Don Chisciotte’, ballet). 
Philidor (ia. 'Sancho Panca dans son isle', opera). 
Pingoud (Don Q., ballet). Preciosa (Weber, play with 
m.). Purcell (4, * Comical History of Don Quixote 
incid. m.). Ravel (' Don Quichotte k Dulcinde ’ [P. 
Morand), soncs). Reeve C Harlequin Don Quixote 
inus. play). Retablo de Maese Pedro (Falla, puppet 
opera). Rivier (' Ouverlure pour un Don Quichotte '). 
Rubinstein (1, ' Don Quixote ’, mus. portrait for orch.). 
Salazar (4 voc. settings). Strauss (a, ' Spilzentuch der 
Konigin operetta). Strauss (R., ' Don Quixote 
symph. poem). Tournemire (do., orch. work). Wain- 
wright (H., do.. lib.). Weber (1 a, ' Preziosa ', mus. 
play). Weinberger (’ Don Quixote ’, orch. scherzo). 
Williams (Albert, * Sancho Panza ’, overture). Winter 
(’ Bettelstudent ', opera). 

Bibl. — Espin6s. Victor, ' El " Quijole ” en la musica ’ 
(Barcelona, 1947 ). 

Gavaloa, Miouel Querol, ' La musica en las obras de 
Cervantes' (Barcelona, 1048). 

Salazar, Aootro. * Musica, inslrumentos y danzas en 
las obras de Cervantes ' (Mexico City, 1949). 

CERVELAS. I IV . 

CERVELAT.) {hr ’ P ro P cr, y Wax-saus¬ 
age). The French name for the Racket or 
Sausage Bassoon. 

CERVENf, VAclav Frantifiek ( b . Dube t, 
27 Sept. 1819; d. Hradec Krilov*, Bohemia, 
•9 Jan. 1896). 

Czech maker of musical instruments. He 
gained experience in Prague, Vienna, Buda¬ 
pest and Brno, and in 1842 founded his own 
establishment at Hradcc Krilov*, which he 
made famous by his numerous inventions and 
improvements of musical instruments. From 
1853 he achieved international recognition at 
European and American exhibitions. He 
gave most of his attention to the brass valve 
instruments of the bugle type. He constructed 
several models for the use of military bands. 
His instruments were most popular in Russia, 
and the factory had a branch at Kiev until the 
Bolshevik Revolution. His inventions arc in 
many ways an independent analogy of the 
constructions of his French contemporary 
Adolphe Sax. In 1856 he invented a kind of 
contra-bassoon called Tritonikon in Eb, of 
which he also made a Bb model, and he 
exhibited it in Paris in 1867 and 1889. In 
1873 he also constructed a subcontra-bassoon 
in Bb which goes down to the 64-ft. octave. 
However, no specimen of this monstrous 
instrument appears to have survived. 

c. t . 


Bibl — Cerveny. J.. ‘ Ehrenkranz fur V. F. Cerveny ’ 
(Prague, 1883). .... 

‘ Notice sur les progrta rtalis<s dans la fabrication des 
instruments de cuivre par la maison V. F. Cerveny 
et fib ’ (Paris, "* ' 
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CERVETTO (Giacomo Basevi or Bas- 
sevi, called Cervetto the Elder) (b. ?, 1682 ; 
d. London, 14 Jan. 1783). 

Italian violoncellist and composer (?) of 
German origin. 1 Born in Italy, he went to 
London in 1728 as a dealer in Italian instru¬ 
ments and a cellist. In the latter capacity 
he look part in the performance of Arne's 
• Comus ' in 1737, and Burney tells us in 1739 
that Cervetto, together with Abaco, Lan- 
zetti, Pasqualini and Caporale, brought 
the violoncello into favour ”, although it was 
already in use in England during the 17th 
century. In 1744 Cervetto, Pasqualini and 
Caporale were playing at the concerts at 
Hickford’s Room, and Burney says that while 
the two former possessed a greater technique 
and musical knowledge, their tone was raw 
and crude and their style of delivery unin¬ 
teresting, and Caporale surpassed them with 
respect to the latter qualities. 

For many years Cervetto was solo cellist at 
Drury Lane Theatre, where he afterwards 
succeeded Garrick as manager, with great 
financial success. He was "of an amiable dis- 
position but of odd appearance and manners, 
his large proIxMcis causing him to l>e hailed 
from the gallery with 'Play up, Nosey'”. 
There are several amusing anecdotes told 
regarding his habits. At the time of his 
death he had amassed a fortune of £20,000. 
which he left to his son James, who was the 
most gifted of his many pupils. 

ilis compositions consist of 6 trio sonatas for 
3 cellos or 2 violins and a bass; 6 trios for 2 
violins, cello or harpsichord ; 12 solos and 6 
solos lor cello and thorough-bass, 6 solos and 8 
solos for German Mute and continuo ; 6 lessons 
or dimiwunti for 2 cellos, Op. 4. Several of 
his sonatas and solos have appeared in modern 
editions. E> v j 5 

CERVETTO, James (called Cervetto 
the Younger) (6. London, 1747; d. London, 
5 Feb. 1837). 

English violoncellist and composer, son of 
the preceding. He was a pupil of his father 
and C. F. Abel in London, ami appeared on 
23 Apr. 1760 at a concert given at the Little 
I heatre in the Haymarkct in conjunction with 
Gertrud Scluneling (afterwards Mara), aged 
ten " Master Barron ”, a pupil of Giardini, 
aged thirteen, and Fanny Burney, then an 
eight-year-old pianist. In 1765 he played with 
his father at a concert given by Parrv the harp¬ 
ist and soon became one of the leading cellists 
ol his time. From 1780 he played at the pro- 
lessional concerts at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, where in 1783 he was joined by 
Import and Baumgaricn, and in 1784 he 
played a cello Concerto by Haydn there, being 
joined about that time by Chabran (Gaetano 


, * M"."briquet “ Orvciio" (. 1ml, 
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Chiabrano). From 1763 to 1770 he toured as 
a soloist on the Continent, and after his return 
became (1771) a member of the queen’s band. 

Although not possessing the fiery tempera¬ 
ment and virtuosity of Crosdill, Cervetto sur¬ 
passed both him and his own father in beauty 
of tone and delicacy of phrasing. He composed 
3 books of duets for 2 cellos, 2 books of solos 
and 1 book of sonatinas for cello and bass, 
Op. 4. A fine portrait of him in oils is in 
the possession of W. E. Hill & Sons.* 

A Jasper Cervetto, probably a son of James, 
is known as the 19th-century author of a Diver¬ 
timento for 2 cellos and 2 books of duets for 
violin and cello. Opp. 5 and 6. f.. v. d. s. 

VinceBC s " JaoAtel C KAi'a Knba- 

• ^^"‘‘ovA-Rictrov* Marie. Sit Dvof (9 lib*.). 
Sebor ( Zm.tr.iJ ivjib. lib.). 

CES (Ger.). The German name of the 
note C>, C* being Cis. 

CES AN A, Bartolomeo (Count) ( b . ?; 

d. ?). 

Italian 16th- 17th-century composer. His 
life is almost entirely shrouded in obscurity. 
However, in 1613 he published a volume of 
songs lor one, two and three voices that is 
among the most pleasant of the time. In the 
solo songs lie shows great understanding of 
the new melodic recitative with continuo; the 
Other items are less " advanced " and look 
back, for example, to the collections ofdance- 
songs, etc., without instruments. This book is 
dedicated to the Archduke of Austria, who, 

says.Cessna ,n •*»* dedication, has ordered the 

music from him. From his rank wc must pie- 
sume Cesana to have been of independent 
means, perhaps travelling round from one 
court to another, performing or composing. 

CESAR1, Gaetano (b. Cremona, 24 June 
1870; d. Sale Marasino, 21 Oct. 1934). 

Italian double-bass player, music critic and 
historian. He entered the Milan Conserva¬ 
tory as a student of the double bass and was 
for some years a performer on this instrument 
in various Italian orchestras. In 1900 he 
resumed his studies, going to Hamburg, where 
he sought the advice of Arnold Krug. From 
Hamburg he went on to Munich to study 
under helix Mottl, graduating at the same 
time in philosophy at the University. () n his 
return to Italy Cesari for a time taught history, 
and later he was appointed librarian to the 
Milan Conservatory. He was music critic to 
the Cornerc della Sera ’ and member of the 

Permanent Commission for Music of the Italian 
Ministry of Education. A critical edition of 
Monteverdi was projected by him. His most 
important work was the collection of Verdi's 
letters, II copialettcrc di Giuseppe Verdi ’. 

p. B. 
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CESARIS, Johannes (b . ? ; d. ?). 

French 15th-century composer. He is one 
of the three musicians named by Martin 
Le Franc as predecessors of Dufay, Binchois 
and J. Carmen. In 1417 an organist by the 
name of Ccsaris received a small organ from 
Jolande of Aragon, Queen of Sicily, for the 
cathedral at Angers. 

Ccsaris’s music is preserved at Oxford (Bodl. 
Can. misc. 213) — one motet and five chan¬ 
sons — and Florence (Bibl. Naz. Panciat. 26) 
— one chanson. 

The motet, published by van den Borren 
{ite Bibl.) is isorhythmic. Some of the chan¬ 
sons have a surprising number of accidentals. 
Two of them arc published by Dannemann 
(see Bibl.) and one each by Stainer and Wolf 
(see Bibl.). e. d. (ii). 
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CESI, Napoleone (b . Naples, 6 Aug. 1867). 
Italian pianist and composer. A son of 
the Neapolitan pianist Beniamino Cesi, he 
studied with his father, then with Martucci, 
Lauro Rossi and Serrao. He was classed 
second in the Rubinstein competition won by 
Busoni. He composed operas and various 
pianoforte pieces, among them a * Concert- 
sltick ’ for piano and orchestra and a Concerto 
dedicated to his daughter Cecilia, also a pianist 
of ability. p. b. 

CESI, Sigismondo (b . Naples, 24 May 
1869; d. Naples, 1 Sept. 1936). 

Italian pianist, brother of the preceding. 
He was taught by his father, Beniamino Cesi, 
and by Alessandro Longo for pianoforte, and 
by N. D' Arienzo for theory. In 1898 he 
founded at Naples a Licco Musicalc, together 
with E. Marciano, of which he became the 
director. He published editions of the works 
of Schumann and Clemcnti, and is the author 
of a study of the history and literature of the 
pianoforte. p. b. 

CESTI, Pietro Antonio 1 ( b . Arezzo, 
5 Aug. 1623; d. Florence, 14 Oct. 1669). 

Italian composer. He sang as a boy at the 
cathedral of Arezzo under Bartolomeo Ruscelli 
and later at Santa Maria della Pieve under 

• He was baptized Pietro, but took the name of Frate 
Antonio when he entered the order of the Minori Con- 
rentuali. The form ** Marcantonio " or ** Marc* An¬ 
tonio ", in general use to-day, seems to be a corrup¬ 
tion of “ Fral' Antonio” and not to have been used by 
Cesti himself or by his contemporaries. The libretto of 
' Cesare amante' refers to the composer as " Signor 
Padre Antonio Cesti" and the later librettos in which 
he is named at all call him ** Sig. Antonio Cesti ”, “ Sig. 
Cavalier Cesti " or “ Sig. Cav. Antonio Cesti ". 


Cristoforo Santini. In 1637 he joined the 
Minorite friars with the name of Frate 
Antonio. He seems to have lived in Rome from 
1640 to 1645 and to have studied there under 
A. M. Abbatini and Carissimi. From 1645 ,0 
1648 he lived at Volterra, where he was maestro 
at the seminary and diretlore della cappella at the 
cathedral. His first opera, ‘ Orontea was 
produced at Venice in 1649 and was followed 
in 1651 by ‘ Cesare amante \ These works 
established his fame. Salvator Rosa, whose 
letters are a valuable source of information 
about Cesti, in 1650, after ‘ Orontea calls 
him “ glory and splendour of the secular 
scene" and in 1652 writes: “ I have news of 
our Padre Cesti, who in Venice has become 
immortal and is regarded as the leading com¬ 
poser of the day ”. Passages in Rosa's letters 
refer to Cesti's misadventures and love affairs, 
according ill with his religious calling, and it 
seems that, not without difficulties and delays, 
he eventually secured release from his vows. 
In 1650 he was at the court of the Medici at 
Florence, but he was later dismissed for 
“ reprehensible conduct ". In the autumn of 
1650 he was singing at Lucca, and his own 
next opera, * Alessandro vincitor de sc stesso ’, 
was produced there in 1654. 

Baini and others record that Cesti was a 
member of the papal choir in Rome from 21 
Dec. 1659 to Feb. 1662; but this has been 
thought to conflict with the evidence of a 
document in the State Archives for the Tyrol 
at Innsbruck, according to which by 1663 he 
had been in service as maestro di cappella to the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria for about 
twelve years. The Innsbruck appointment 
actually dated from 1652, although the earliest 
work known to have been composed for per¬ 
formance there is the opera * Argia ’ of 1655. 
The problem of the apparently conflicting 
documents at Rome and Innsbruck is solved by 
reference to the letters of the Salvator Rosa, 
which show Cesti endeavouring not unsuccess¬ 
fully to serve two masters. He was in Rome 
in Jan. 1658, later in the same year in Tuscany, 
and in Jan. 1659 again in Rome. Already at 
this time he was in the pope’s service, but 
obtained leave to rejoin the archduke at 
Florence at Easter. In Aug. he obtained leave 
of absence from his other employer to go back 
to Rome, where he accepted an appointment to 
the papal choir, with emoluments amounting 
to 50 scudi a month, on the death of another 
singer in Dec. Letters of 1661 show Cesti 
desirous of returning to Innsbruck and trying 
to persuade Rosa to accompany him. In this 
year, too, he returned to the theatre, one ol 
his most famous works, ‘ Dori ’, being pro¬ 
duced at Florence during the Carnival season. 
The ecclesiastical authorities, who had ob¬ 
tained his release from his religious vows as 
friar of the Minori Conventual!, thought him 
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ungrateful when he wished to give up his 
Roman appointment. His release in Feb. 
1662 followed on the intervention of the 
Emperor Leopold I. He returned to Inns¬ 
bruck and there produced, in May, his 
4 MognaminitA d’ Alessandro '. 

On 22 Aug. 1665 Rosa told his friend 
Ricciardi he had heard that Cesti was to 
transfer himself and the whole troop of his 
singers to the imperial court in Vienna, on 
very favourable terms. Cesti was actually 
appointed vicc-A 'apellmeisUr there in 1666 and 
held this position until 1669. New operas, 

4 Tito ' and 4 Nettuno c Flora festeggianti 
were produced respectively at Venice and 
Vienna in 1666, and in the next year no less 
than four new works were seen in Vienna, 
including the sumptuously produced 4 Porno 
d' oro ‘ for the wedding of Leopold I with the 
Infanta Margherita of Spain. 

In Sept. 1G68 Rosa heard that Cesti 
intended settling at Venice again and re¬ 
marked that he would be ill-advised to do so, 
owing to some scandal connected with his 
previous stay in the city. In Nov. Apollonio 
Apolloni, author of the librettos of * Argia ’ 
and 4 Dori', visited Rosa in Rome and brought 
good news of Cesti, their common friend, w ho 
was then in Tuscany. He would seem to have 
taken Rosa's advice and not settled in Venice, 
although his last opera, 4 Genserico com¬ 
pleted by D. Partenio, was produced there at 
at the end of Jan. 1669. He died eight and a 
half months later at Florence. r. w. (ii). 

Of all Venetian composers Cesti may be 
regarded as the most widely known to his 
contemporaries. He combined the writing of 
operas with cantatas set both to religious and 
secular texts. There is little difference in 
content between his secular and religious 
music. Both appear to have had a wide 
circulation in Europe and both arc based on 
the contrast between recitative and arioso. 
Ch. Ch. Library, Oxford, possesses manuscript 
music books containing cantatas ascribed to 
him with inscriptions by their owners dated 
Rome 1672 and Uppsala 1653, this latter the 
property of a musician in the chapel of the 
Qjiccn of Sweden. His operas were constantly 
repeated and he himself was hailed as 44 mira- 
colo della musica ". 

Cesti lived at a time when taste required 
few distinctions beyond the text to mark as 
suitable music for a religious ceremony or a 
secular festivity. In his cantatas and saete 
rappresenla^wni he was influenced by the Roman 
school of Cari&simi and in his operas by the 
Venetian school of such composers as Cavalli, 
which may help to explain the universal 
popularity of his music. 

The examples of his work arc too rare to 
form a thorough appreciation of the progress 
of his style; nevertheless we can judge him a 
VOL. it 


master of the 44 affective " from his treatment 
of dissonance, which makes his music passion¬ 
ate and expressive. 

The important collection in Ch. Ch.' of ill 
secular and 3 religious cantatas includes works 
for solo soprano, ducts for soprano and con¬ 
tralto, and an impressive religious piece, 4 Fi- 
liae Jerusalem', for 3 sopranos and bass. They 
arc all written out for the voices and a conti¬ 
nue, spasmodically figured. They arc writ¬ 
ten on the lines of the French rondeau, but 
often repeat only a part of the original figure 
until the final da capo section. The sections 
retain their interest by the contrast between 
recitative and arioso. The arioso is never 
sufficiently formal to be labelled as aria. The 
aria with its essential contrast between voice 
and instruments, as we know it from A. Scar¬ 
latti and the Neapolitan school later in the 
century, was then, even in operas, to be found 
only in its embryonic state, developing from 
the strophic song and rrcitaluo slrornrnlalo. 

The religious cantatas show a more de¬ 
veloped style and a thorough knowledge 
of the power of diminished and augmented 
intervals to express the sense of the text. 
In particular * Filiae Jerusalem ', set to words 
inspired by the Song of Songs, shows his 
mastery of the expressive style in a conversation 
between the bridegroom (bast) and the three 
daughters of Jerusalem (sopranos). He em¬ 
ploys all the symbolical devices of the a capjtellu 
style of the previous century, together with 
chromatic alteration of the melody, the use of 
the diminished fifth and, in connection with it, 
the minor third, a sound which struck terror 
into contemporary audiences by its novelty. 
The quartet finale in this cantata is a prelude 
to his operatic writing for the magnificent 
Habsburg court. 

The operas again testify, from the varied 
cities for which they were written, to Cesti's 
widespread fame. His librettists were populai 
poets of the day, Cicognini, Apolloni, Muni- 
glia and, in particular, the imperial court 
poet Sbarra, who wrote the 4 1'omo d‘ oro ' 
among other of Cesti’s operas. The plots deal 
with romanticized classical subjects or com¬ 
plicated love stories set in the fashionable 
eastern courts. Two of his Viennese operas of 
1667 and the Screnata of 1662 show a different 
taste; the last belongs to the field of favoir 
rustic ale, whereas the mythological 4 Porno 
d' oro ’ is described as a Jrsta lealralt and the 
4 Disgrazic d' amore ’ as a dramma giocoio- 
morale. The Viennese productions were 
written on a far larger scale than the earlier 
operas. The prologue of 4 Porno d’ oro', apart 
from the soloists, includes a double four-part 

1 Lut in G. E. F. Arkwright. 1 Catalogue of Muiic 
Part i Oxford. 1915). In the Inch! of the reteni research 
into hii name* the additional three cantata* by " Stic- 
Marco " or “ Mari' Antonio " can no longer be aitri- 
buted to P. A. Cau 
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chorus, 2 trombe, violins, 2 oiole and violone, 
while Act I opens with cornetti, trombone , fa¬ 
gotto, regale. The instruments in the Sercnata, 
doubled “ all* uso de’ concerti di Francia ”, 
were 6 violins, 4 alto viols, 4 tenor viols, 4 bass 
viols, double bass, a spinettina, a spinettone, a 
lute and an archlute. Certain orchestral 
pieces arc marked corrento , alemanna and sara- 
banda. Ccsti was attentive to the quality of 
tone of each instrument and its effect. His 
position in Vienna enabled him to write for 
larger forces than were at the disposal of 
Cavalli in Venice. His voice-parts are occa¬ 
sionally given violin-like figurations or imitate, 
as for example Momo's part in ‘ Porno d’ oro*, 
the running bass associated as a rule with later 
baroque composers. In his other operas Cesti 
follows the normal Venetian technique of 
Cavalli, building his themes from the triad. 
The ghost scene in 4 Tito ’ resembles the 
similar occasion in Cavalli’s ' Giasone ’ given 
in Eitner, in which block chords arc used, 
likewise, in the fight between Titus and a tiger; 
the music gains intensity by the reiteration of 
the tonic-dominant triad in quavers increasing 
to semiquavers reminiscent of Monteverdi’s 
4 Combattimento di Tancrcdi e di Clorinda *. 

The musical stimulus gained by Cesti in 
Vienna is best judged from his concerted 
pieces. The ducts from his earlier operas are, 
from length alone, hardly worthy of the name, 
and the chorus is scarcely used at all. His 
Viennese works combine the French and 
Italian fashions which, with certain novel 
tricks, the jump downwards of a fifth, aug¬ 
mented or diminished, to open an air, or a 
particularly violent blurring of the melodic 
line by the use of accidentals, mark him as an 
important figure in the history of mid-i7th- 


century music. Dr. Wellesz’s article in 
S.I.M.G. gives interesting tables of the stylistic 
tricks used by Cesti which stamp his composi¬ 
tions with an originality uncommon, to 
modern ears, in that epoch. They enabled 
him to see that 4 II principe gencroso ’, at one 
time attributed to P. A. Cesti, is by Remigio 
Ccsti. It is possible too that the 4 Sercnata * 
(Florence, 1662), although marked A. Cesti in 
the Vienna score, is by this Remigio, since 
there are passages which show consecutive 
fifths and clumsy and ugly arrangement of 
parts. If this work is by P. A. Cesti, it may be 
regarded, as Dr. Wellesz says, as a symptom of 
the extent to which, in Italy, the art of contra¬ 
puntal writing had suffered from the dramatic 
style of composition. 

For printed sources see 


* L* Dori’: Eitner. Vol. XII, ‘ Publikationen der 
Gesellschafl fur Musikforschung ' (1883). 

*11 pomod'oro': D.T.O. 

Canzonets, Pignani (1665). 

Burney. 'General History of Music*: 1 scene from 
* Orontea '. 

Hawkins, ‘History of Music*: Duel "Cara e dolce 
libertk ", soprano & bass. 

S. T. W. (li). 
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CATALOGUE OF STAGE WORKS 


' Orontea.’ 


Cesare amante.* 


Ciacioto Andrea 
Cicognini. 

Dario Varotari. 


Alessandro il vincitor di se stesso.* Francesco Sbarra. 


* L' Argia.' 

* Venerc cacciatrice.' 

* Dori, ovvero La schiava fedele.' 


Sercnata. 


* Nettuno e Flora festeggianti.’ 

* II porno d' oro.' 


Apollonio 

Apollom. 

Sbarra. 

Apolloni. 


' La magnanimiU d’ Alessandro.* Sbarra. 


Nretold Beregani. 


Venice. Teatro dei 
SS. Apostoli, 20 

Venice, Teatro dei 
SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. autumn 
1651. 

Lucca. 3 Feb. Part of the music by Marco 

1654. Bigongiari. 

Innsbruck. 4 Nov. 

1655. 

Innsbruck, 1659. Music probably by Cesti. 
Florence. Teatro 

sa**? 0 - 

Innsbruck. May 
1662. 

Florence, 14 Aug. 

1662. 

Venice. Teatro dei 
SS. Giovanni e 

Sfr 15 F ' b - 

'ST 

Vienna, Carnival 
1667. 
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Till* 

Libnlio 

Production 

Rtmaiki 

' Le dtsgrazie d' amore.' 

Sbarra. 

Vienna. Carnival 
1667. 

Lun;a by ihe Emperor Leo¬ 
pold 1. 

' Semiramide.’ 

Giovanni Andrea 
Nloniglia. 

Vienna. 9 June 
1667. 

Revived, afler Cesli's death, al 
Venice, 1674. a* ' La tchiava 
fortunaia \ with additional 
music by Marc’ Antonio Ziani. 

* La Germania esultante.' 

Sbarra. 

Vienna. Favorila. 
12 July 1667. 

" Feata a cavalli " ; trumpet 
music by Johann Heinrich 
Schmelt/er. 

' Genserico.' 

Beregani. 

Venice. Teatro dei 
SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. 31 Jan. 
1669. 

According to Altaic i score 
finished by Giovanni Domenico 
Partenio. 


Two more operas were intended to be composed by Cesti, ' Ermengarda. regina de' l.ongobaidilibretto by 
Pietro Dolfino, performed at Venice in 1670 with music by Antonio Sartorio. and ‘Giocastalibretto by Moniglia. 


Stt ahn Bernabei (G. A., prologue for ' Dori"). Bigon- 
Kiari (collab.). I.nreniani (French setting of * Orontes * 

CESTI, Remigio (ft. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th-century composer, perhaps a 
nephew or other relative of the preceding. 
He was organist of Santo Stcfano at Fisa. 
The only printed work of his appears to 
be a motet, ' Beatus vir contained in a 
collection published at Venice in 1663. 
The opera ‘ II principe generoso produced 
at the imperial court in Vienna in 1665, the 
score of which is preserved in the Austrian 
National Library, is a work by Remigio Cesti, 
not by Pietro Antonio as was formerly sup¬ 
posed. According to E. Wellesz • the * Sere- 
nata’ which was performed at Florence on 14 
Aug. 1662 * was possibly also by Remigio, an 
assumption which rests on a comparison with 
the style of' II principe generoso * and is not 
supported by external evidence. a. l. 

CETERA. Stt Cittern. 

CETNER, J6zef (ft. Tarnopol, 17 Feb. 
*887). 

Polish violinist and teacher. He studied 
at the Lw6w Conservatory under Wolfstahl 
(violin) and Soltys and Nicwiadomski (theory) 
between the years 1908 and 1912. For the 
next two years he continued his studies under 
Sevflk at the Master School in Vienna. After 
several concert tours in Poland, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Italy he began 
his pedagogic career, being appointed teacher 
of the violin at the Conservatory of Lwow on 
1 Sept. 1919. After ten years he moved to 
Katowice, where he became a violin teacher at 
the State Conservatory. Soon afterwards he 
became vice director of this school. But he 
continued his appearances on the concert 
platform and in the studios of the Polskie 
Radio, both as recitalist and as soloist with 
nearly all the Polish symphony orchestras. 
After the outbreak of the second world war he 
went to Great Britain and gave many recitals 
first in Scotland (Edinburgh, Dundee, Glas- 

I t. u Zw !' S, . u ‘i'V‘ zur C««hkble der Oprr im XVII. 
Jah'hundm *. S.I.M.G., XV. i, Oct.-Dec. 1913. 

Su Im of work* by A. Cesti, afew. 


A. I.. 

gow, etc.) and later, after three violin recitals 
at the I^rndon Wigmore Hall, in many English 
towns. For his musical activities he was 
awarded the Gold Medal of Merit before the 
second world war. He is now domiciled in 
London. c. k. 11. 

CEVALLOS (Crballos, Zcballo*), Fran- 
cisco (ft. ?; d. Burgos, 1571). 

Spanish composer. He held the post of 
mattlro dt tafnlla at Burgos from 1535 until his 
death. Works attributed to him rather than 
to his brother Rodrigo are found in manuscript 
at the Escurial. Seville and Toledo Cathedral 
(MS, 7 motets and 3 masses), ami the Cathe¬ 
dral of El Pilar at Saragossa ; the last possesses 
a Mass by him (3rd tone). Eslava printed 
three motets and Mitjana (' Encyclopedic de 
la musique: Espagne \ p. 1975) quotes a 
faburden. j. b. t. 

CEVALLOS (CeballoH, Zeballos), 
Rodrigo ft. ?; d >). 

Spanish 16th-century' composer, brother of 
the preceding. On to June 1556 he was 
appointed matilro dt tafnlla at Cordova. He is 
known as a composer of secular music. 

J. n. T. 

CHABRAN (actually Chiabrano). Italian 
musical family, apparently relatives, who all 
came from Piedmont. Musicians of this name 
have been inextricably confused, but careful 
investigation of all available sources has 
yielded the following results: 

(1) Charles C ha bran (Carlo Chia¬ 
brano) > (ft. ?, c. 1723; d. ?), violinist and 
composer. He was a nephew and pupil of 
Somis at Turin and became a member of the 
royal chapel there in 1747. He went to Paris 
in 1751 and there met with great success, 
publishing 6 sonatas for violin and continuo, 
Op. 1, which were also published by Welcker 
of London, where he appeared in 1752. His 
importance lies in the fact that, together with 
other pupils of Somis, he handed the latter’s 
art down to posterity. Some of his sonatas 
were republished by Cartier, Alard, Moffat 
and others. 

* F<tis confused him wiih Francesco Chabran (3). 
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(2) Gaetano Chiabrano (Chabran) ( b . ? ; 

d. ?), violoncellist and composer. He is 
probably identical with “ Capperan ”, who 
appears as cellist in the orchestras of the Paris 
Opera and Concert Spirituel in 1755, the 
royal chapel at Turin in 1752-55 and again in 
1771, and at the Concerts of Antient Musick 
in London in 1784 (as “Chabran”). He 
wrote solos for cello and continuo, published 
by Brcmner in London as “six solos by Chia¬ 
brano and Piantanida ” about 1780 and two 
sonatas for the same (manuscript in the Berlin 
State Library). Five manuscript sonatas for 
cello and continuo by Gaetano Ciabrano in 
the Milan Conservatory arc apparently by 
the same. 

(3) Francesco Chabran (Ciabrano) (b. 

?; d. ?), guitar player and composer. He 
published a Tutor for the guitar in 1790 and a 
book of opera dances for violin or flute and 
pianoforte about 1795. A cello Sonata attri¬ 
buted to him in the B.M. catalogue is evidently 
by Gaetano Chiabrano. e. v. d. s. 

CHABRIER, (Alexis) Emmanuel ( b . 
Ambert, Puy-dc-Dome, 18 Jan. 1841 ; d. 
Paris, 13 Sept. 1894). 

French composer. He began to play the 
pianoforte at the age of six, taught by a 
Spanish refugee named Saporta. At the age 
of ten he was sent to the Lyc£c Imperial at 
Clermont-Ferrand, where he studied accom¬ 
panying with the violinist Tarnowski and 
began to try his hand at composition. His 
father, however, though proud of his gifts, 
would allow him to exercise them only as an 
amateur — which in a sense he was in fact to 
do all his life — and when the family moved 
to Paris in 1856 he was sent either to the 
Lycee Louis-le-Grand or to the Lyc£e Saint- 
Louis (his biographers disagree on that point). 
In 1858 he began the study of law, but he 
worked at the pianoforte with Edouard Wolf 
and later at counterpoint and fugue with 
Semet and Aristide Hignard. In 1862, having 
taken his degree in law, he entered the 
Ministry of the Interior. He worked there for 
eighteen years without satisfaction or interest, 
taking pleasure only in composition and in his 
artistic friends, who included the painter 
Manet 1 and the poet Verlaine as well as 
fellow-musicians like Duparc, d'Indy, Faur£ 
and Mcssagcr. On 27 Dec. 1873 he married 
Marie Alice Dcjcan. 

Chabricr's first works of any importance 
were two operettas, more worthy of notice 
than most compositions of their kind, 

1 He Dossessed several pictures by Manet, as well as 
othera of the " impressionist ” school, by Renoir. Sisley. 
Forain anil Monet. Among his Manets was the cele¬ 
brated ' Bar aux Folies-Berg*re which later went to 
London as part of the Samuel CourUuld collection and 
is now in the National Callery. An English ballet 
based on this picture was thus most appropriately 
accompanied by music selected from Chabricr's * Pieces 
piltoresques ’. 


' L'Etoile ’ * (1877) and 4 Une Education 
manqu6e * (1879). In the latter year he visited 
Germany for the first time in the company of 
Duparc, and it was the enthusiasm aroused in 
him by a performance of Wagner’s ‘ Tristan 
und Isolde * at Munich which decided him to 
devote his life entirely to music. He resigned 
from the Ministry and left it on 12 Nov. 
1880. In 1881 he published the ‘ Dix Pieces 
pittoresques ’ for piano, followed later on 
by ‘ Habanera ’ (1885), ‘ Bounce fantasque ’ 
(1891), etc., and in Dec. 1883 a rhapsody on 
original Spanish airs heard during a holiday 
in Spain. This was ‘ Espana ’, performed by 
Lamoureux at his concerts at the Chateau 
d'Eau, with extraordinary success. Thus his 
reputation was made. As chorus master 
(1884-85) he helped Lamoureux to produce 
the first two acts of 'Tristan ’, thus developing 
his talent for orchestration, but also confirming 
that Wagnerian taste which, so much at vari¬ 
ance with his own artistic disposition, was later 
to unsettle his work and, in all probability, to 
contribute to the tragic mental breakdown 
from which he suffered for some time before 
his death. He then produced a scena for 
mezzo-soprano and women’s chorus, ' La Sula- 
mitc ’ (15 Mar. 1885), also selections from his 
opera 'Gwendoline’, first given in its entirety 
(2 acts) at the Th^Stre dc la Monnaie, Brussels 
in 1886 (later performances: Carlsruhe, 30 
May 1889; Leipzig, 1890, and other German 
towns; Lyons, Apr. 1893; Paris, Op^ra, 27 
Dec- 1893). 

Finally, his remarkable comic opera ‘ Le 
Roi rnalgrc lui ’, was given at the Op^ra- 
Comique on 18 May 1887. Though conceived 
in what the Wagncrians regarded as an anti¬ 
quated form —■ in numbers interspersed with 
dialogue — it represented his special gifts 
most brilliantly and was full of spirited, delight¬ 
ful or original music. But after three perform¬ 
ances it was stopped by the fire of 25 May and 
not heard again until 16 Nov. at the tempor¬ 
ary establishment. His unfinished opera , , 

‘ Bris^is ’, consisting of one act only, was pro¬ 
duced at the Op^ra on 8 May 1899. 4 

Chabricr’s musical language is marked by 
great brilliancy, an exuberant verve and wit, 
an inexhaustible spontaneity, a vivid harmonic, 
rhythmical and orchestral colouring. His 
works show a rare power of combining all the 
musical materials at his disposal, and his 
' Espana ’ is a model in that respect. Although 
he left serious works for the stage, his nature 
was not that of a dramatist, and the lyric side 
of his temperament prevailed in all his pro- 

* The libretto of this work, with one number from 
the original music, was used as the basis of * The Lucky 
Star’ (Savoy Theatre, London, 7 Jan. 1899) by a 
number of adapters and Ivan Caryll. 

■ Planned in three acts. 

• First performances (concert form), Lamoureu 
Concerts. 3! Jan. 1897; Berlin, 14 Jan. 1899. 
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duclions, excelled only by his comic vein 
where it could properly find scope. He 
possessed a special gift for expressing drollery 
in music, as for instance in his songs (‘Ballade 
des gros dindons etc.), the more so since it 
was the natural reflection of his own turn of 
mind. 

In this respect Chabrier anticipated Erik 
Satie to some extent; and indeed Satie, like 
some other French composers of his time, and 
particularly his disciples, including the group 
of “ Les Six ”, greatly admired Chabrier and 
largely took him for a model, drawing the line, 
however, at his Wagnerian leanings as dis¬ 
played in the unrepresentative and unsuccess¬ 
ful ‘ Gwendoline ’ and in 4 Briscis \ Ravel 
always frankly acknowledged that he owed 
much to Chabrier's influence, which is quite 
clearly evident in some of his work, particu¬ 
larly of the early period. Such a piece as 
Chabrier’s 4 Idyllc ’ in the 4 Pieces pittores- 
ques ’ could very easily be taken for early Ravel, 
and on the other hand the latter's 4 Pavane 
pour unc Infante dtfuntcfor instance, might 
Ik mistaken for Chabrier. 

a. j., adds. e. b. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

' L’Etoile *, < acts (libretto by Eugene Leterrier & 
Albert Variloo), prod. Paris. Boufles-Parisiens. 
28 Nov. 1877. 

* Une Education manoule *, 1 act (lib. by Leterrier A 

Vanloo), Paris, Cercle de la Presse (with pf.). 
1 May 1879; l»t perf. with orch. Paris. Thlktre 
des Aru, 9 Jan. 1913. 

* Gwendoline2 acts (lib. by Catulle Mend**), prod. 

Brussels. Thlitre de la Monnaie. 10 Apr. 1886. 

* l.e Roi inalgrl lui *, 3 acts (lib. by Emile de Najac & 

Paul Burani, based on a comedy by Francois 
Ancclot), prod. Paris, Oplra-Comique. 18 May 
1887. 

' Brislis, ou Les Amanti de Corinthe fragment. 1 act 
(lib. by Ephraim Mikhael & Meadb, based on 
balla ' 1 ‘ D ' e Braul von Corinth *), prod, 
(in German) Berlin, Royal Opera, 14 Jan. 1899- 

CHORAL WORKS 

* La Sulamite *, uau lyripu (Jean Richepin) for soprano. 

. e*. ru * & orch ‘ < l8 °4)- 
Ode k la mutique * (Edmond Rostand) for solo voke. 
women’s chorus & orch. (1890). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Rhapsody * EspaAa * (1883). 

‘ Suite pastorale ' (orchn. of Nos. 6 . 7. 4 & to of ’ Filers 
pittoresqurs *, ut Pianoforte Solo). 

* Joy-ruse Marche ‘ (orig. ‘ Marche fran«aise *) (1888). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

* Marche des Cipayes ’ (i860). 

* Impromptu \ C ma. (i860). 

‘ Dix Pieces pittoresqurs * (1880) 

1. Paysage. 

2. Mrlancolic. 

3. Tour billon. 

4. Sous bois. 

5. Mauresque. 

6. Idyllc. 

7. Danse villageoise. 

8. Improvisation. 

9. Menuet poinpeux. 

10. Scherzo-Vabe. 

‘ Capriccio * (1883). 

' Habanera ' (1885). 

' Air de ballet* (r. 1888). 

‘ Bourrle fantasque ‘ (1891). 

‘ Cinq Pieces posthumes 1 (1891) 

1. Aubade. 

2. Bailabile. 

3. Caprice. 

4. Feuillet d’album. 

3. Ronde champltxe. 

PIANOFORTE DUF.T 

* Cortege burlesque.’ 

* Quadrille sur les principaux motif* de Tristan el 

Yseult de Wagner * (r. 1887). 

TWO HANOI OR FES 

‘ Trois Vaises romantiques * (1883). 

SONGS 

' Gredo d'amour * (Armand Sihestie) (1883). 

‘ Tes veux bleus * (Maurice Kollinal) (1883). 

* Chanson pour Jeanne * (Catulle Mcodts) (188O'. 

‘ Villanrlle des petiu canards * (Rosemonde Girard) 
(1889). 

* Ballade des gros dindons * (Edmond Rutland) <1889). 

* L'lle heureuie * (Epliraun Mikhael) (1889). 

* la Cigales * (Girard) (1889). 

* Pastorale des corhons roses ' (Rostand) (1889). 

* Toutrs les tleurs * (Rotund) (1889). 

‘ Lied * (MendIs) (?, publ. 1897). 

UNFINISHED AND UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
‘ Vaueochard et Fils l ,r *. operetta (Paul Verlaine), 
fragments (1863). 

* Fish-ton-kan *, operetta (Verlaine), fragments (r. 186.',). 

* Jean Hunyade *. opera (Henry Fouquier), fragments 

(r. 1865). 

’ Largheltu * for horn & orch. (r. 1873). 

* Lamento* for orch. (r, 1876). 

* Le Sabbat *. comic opera (Armand Silvester), frag¬ 

ments (r. 1877). 

* Deux Duos boufles ’ for 2 voices A orch. (1B78) 

1. Cocodette et Cocorico. 

2. Monsieur et Madame Orchestre. 

* Duo boufle de I’ouvreuse de I'Opera-Coinique et de 

I'employl du Bon March* * (1888/. 

Set «/>• Can'll adapt, of ‘L’Etoile*). Mottl orcli. 
of * Bouree fantatqur '). Ravel ouli. of ’Menuet 
pompeux ’). Waldteufrl (waltz bated on * E«paAa ’). 

CHACONNE (Ital. ciaecona; Old Eng. 
Chacony; Span, (haeona). An obsolete dance, 
probably of Spanish origin. At any rate the 
name is Spanish, and is said to Ik derived from 
the Basque chocuna, " pretty ” (Liltr*). 1 It is 

* Published in 1897; the date 1891 is that of 
composition. 

* Adolfo Salazar, in *La mutica cn la socirdad 
europea * (I. 346). suggests that it came from chanson 
through a faulty reading of French manuscripts. In an 
article, ‘ Sobre los origenes de la charona ’ (‘Nueslra 
MuticaMexico, Mar. 1946), he lends additional sup¬ 
port to this conjecture by citing documents in which 
the form chacm is used for chanson. 
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first mentioned in Spain in 1591, and Cer¬ 
vantes has an admirable description of the 
dance in one of his 4 Exemplary Novels * (‘ La 
ilustre Fregona ’), published in 1610. The 
chaconne was a dance usually in 3-4 time (with 
the accent on the 2nd beat of the bar), of a 
moderately slow movement, which belonged 
to the class of variations, being, in fact, in the 
large majority of cases, actually a series of 
variations on a " ground bass ”, mostly eight 
bars in length. It closely resembles the Passa- 
caglia. 1 Among the most celebrated examples 
are that in Bach’s fourth Sonata for violin solo, 
and the two (one with 21, the other with 62 
variations) in Handel’s * Suites de pieces 
(In Bach’s case, where a bass was not to be 
maintained throughout by an unaccompanied 
violin, it is implied rather than audibly stated, 
but none the less clearly present.) Lully made 
the chaconne the customary ending to his 
operas, and its use in such a place was a 
convention of the later 17th- and early 18th- 
century opera. Gluck conformed to it in the 
finale of his ‘Orfeo’ and with some modifica¬ 
tions in the final ballet of his 4 Iphiglnie en 
Aulide \ In Couperin’s 4 Pieces dc clavecin ’ 
(1713) is a chaconne in 2-4 time, 4 La Favorite: 
Chaconne & deux terns ’. 

E. p., adds. j. b. t. & E. B. 

See alio Pauacaglia. Variation* (B iv). 

CHADWICK, George W. (Whitefield) 

( b . Lowell, Mass., 13 Nov. 1854; d. Boston, 
4 Apr. 1931). 

American composer and teacher. He began 
to learn the pianoforte under his elder brother 
and later went to Boston, where he studied 
organ under Eugene Thayer. For a short time 
he was director of music at Olivet College, 
Michigan, but resigned to go to Leipzig, where 
he studied in 1877 and 1878 under Reinecke 
and Jadassohn in the class with Helen Hope- 
kirk and Carl Muck. In 1879 he studied at 
Munich under Rhcinbergcr. While at Leipzig 
he composed an overture, * Rip van Winkle ’, 
which he conducted at a festival concert of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston after his 
return to America in 1880. He made Boston 
his home and became organist of the South 
Congregational Church. He was appointed 
professor of harmony, composition and or¬ 
chestration in the New England Conservatory 
of Music (Boston), and became its director in 
1897. He exerted a potent educational influ¬ 
ence. Yale University conferred upon him in 
1897 the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
He conducted for several seasons the music 
festivals at Worcester, Mass., but confined 
himself chiefly to his duties at the Conservatory 
and to composition. 

Chadwick’s works include operas, choral 
compositions, orchestral pieces (symphonies 
and other forms), chamber music, piano pieces 
1 For a comparison of the two let Passacaolia. 


and songs. His productivity was not only 
large but varied. His writings for the stage 
range from serious musical dramas like 
4 Judith ’ to a burlesque operetta, 4 Tabasco ’ 
(Boston, 29 Jan. 1894), which had much 
popularity. His creations in the choral field, 
however, arc more important. His Ode for the 
opening of the Columbian Exposition (Chicago, 
1892), ‘The Viking’s Last Voyage’ and 
4 Phoenix Expirans ’ are works of imagination, 
virility and melodic inventiveness. His sym¬ 
phonic compositions disclose a sympathy with 
classic ideals. In some later works, such as 
4 Tam o’ Shanter ’, Chadwick showed his 
readiness to assimilate modern methods and 
orchestral devices, which he handled with 
skill. His chamber music is characterized by 
clarity and dignity. Above all he drew clear 
and engaging melodic outlines in all his music. 
He made use of representative themes in some 
works and in others he introduced the idioms 
of Negro songs. But his music was for the most 
part conservative in style. 

The following is a list of Chadwick’s larger 
works: 

OPF.RAS 

• The Quid Lodging * (1894). 

• Tabasco ', burlesque opera (1894). 

4 Judith ', lyric drama (1901). 

•The Padrone’ (1915). 

• Love'* Sacrifice *, pastoral opera (1917). 

CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 

• The Viking'. Last Voyage ' <1881). 

' The Song of the Viking T , for male voice* (188a). 
Dedication Ode for the new Holli* Street Church, 
Boiton (1886). 

• Noel', for solo voice* & mixed choru* (1888). 

' Lovely Rosabel \ choral ballad (1889). 

• The Lily Nymph cantata (1895). 

• Eece jam nocti* \ hymn for male voice*, for Yale 

University (1897)- 

' Phoenix expirans' for solo voice* & mixed choru* 
(189a). 

Ode for the Opening of the Columbian Exhibition. 
Chicago (189a). 

• Land of our Heart* ' (1918). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Overture * Rip van Winkle after Washington Irving 

(1879). 

Symphony No. 1. C ma. (188a). 

Overture ' Thalia ' (1883). 

Symphony No. 9 . B? ma. (1888). 

Serenade for stg*. (1890). 

•A Pastoral Prelude' (1891). 

Overture ' Melpomene ’ (1891). 

Symphonic poem ' Cleopatra ’ (1891). 

Symphony No. 3, F ma. (1896). 

' Symphonic Sketches ', suite in A ma. (1896). 

Overture ' Adonais '. after Shelley (1898). 

Sinfonietta. D ma. (1906). 

Overture ‘ Euterpe * (1906). 

' Suite symphonique ', E> ma. (1911). 

Symphonic poem * Aphrodite ' (191a). 

Symphonic ballad 'Tam o’ Shanter’, after Burn* (19* 7 )- 
Symphonic poem * Angel of Death ' (1917). 

Elegy. “ in memoriam Horatio W. Parker ” (« 9 «9)- 
Anniversary Overture (1992). 

• A Pastoral Prelude/ 

‘ Tre pezzi ’ (‘ Ouverture mignonne ‘ Canzone vec- 
chia *, ' Fuga giocosa '). 

ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA 
Theme, Variations and Fugue (1923)- 
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VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
' Lochinvar ’ (1896). 

' A Ballad of Trc« and the Mailer ’ (1899). 

L..tTw, 

' Aghadoe ' (1911). 

* Four Chrinmai Songs ’ (1919). 

* The Curfew' (1914). 

1 The Voice of Philomel ’ (1914). 

* The Fighting Men ' (1918). 

' Drake's Drum ‘ (1920). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

5 Siring Quartets, G mi., C ma., D mi., E mi., D mi. 
Quintet, E> ma., for 2 vni.. viola, cello & pf. 

Alio church music, partsongs. numerous pieces for pf. 
and for organ, songs with pf. or with organ, &c. 

W. J. If. 

CHAGRIN, Francis (b. Bucharest, 15 
Nov. 1905). 

Anglo-Rumanian composer. He studied 
engineering at Zurich and the pianoforte at 
the Conservatory there in 1924-28. In 1930- 
1932 he was at the Bucharest Conservatory, 
where Mihail Jora was his master for com¬ 
position, and in 1933-35 he was a pupil of 
Dukas and Nadia Boulanger at the £cole 
Normaie de Musique in Paris. He settled 
in Ixmdon and in 1944-46 made further 
studies with MAlyAs Seiber. But by that 
time he had already been (1941-44) musical 
director, composer and arranger in the B.B.C. 
Overseas Service (French section). He was 
the founder of the Committee for the Pro¬ 
motion of New Music (London, 1943). 

His compositions include incidental music 
for Bernard Shaw’s ' Heartbreak House ' and 
Gozxi’l * King Stag ’; music for numerous 
films and broadcast feature programmes; 
' Prelude and Fugue ’ and several suites for 
orch.; pf. Concerto; chamber music; pf. 
pieces; over too songs, etc. t. u. 

CHAILLEY, Jacques { 6 . Paris, 24 Mar. 

■ 9 ' 0 ). 

French conductor, musicologist and com¬ 
poser. Between 1925 and 1936 he studied 
harmony and counterpoint with Nadia 
Boulanger, composition with Delvincourt and 
Busser, conducting with Willem Mengelberg 
and musicology with Andrl Pino, Yvonne 
Rokseth and Albert Smijers. In 1933 he 
became Gustave Cohen's musical adviser for 
the Theophilicns company in its task of re¬ 
viving the ancient Greek theatre and medieval 
French plays at the Sorbonne, and he wrote 
incidental music for ‘ Lcjeu d'Adarn et five ', 
based on anonymous 12th-century texts (1933), 
‘The Persians' (1936) and ‘Agamemnon’ 
(■ 947 ) by Aeschylus and ‘Antigone* by 
Sophocles (1939). He was attache at the 
Maison Descartes in Amsterdam (1935-36) 
and general secretary and assistant director at 
the Paris Conservatoire from 1937 to 1948. 
In the latter year he was appointed professor 
of the vocal ensemble class there. He is 
conductor of the a cappella choir L'Alauda and 
editor of the ‘ Revue musicale international '. 


ChaiUey’s literary publications include 

* Histoire musicale du moyen-age ’ (1950) and 
‘ Trait6 historique d'analyse musicale ’ (1951), 
and his compositions a one-act comic opera, 

* Pan et la Syrinx ' (libretto by Jules Laforgue, 
1946), a Symphony and a string Quartet. 

f. k. c. 

CHAIR (or Choir) ORGAN. The name 
given to the small organ which, in cathedrals 
and other churches, used to hang suspended in 
front of, and below, the larger or great organ. 
Its name was said to be derived from its em¬ 
ployment to accompany the vocal choir in the 
chief portions of the choral service except the 
parts marked “ full " and the Gloria, which 
were usually supported by the “ loud organ ” 
as it was sometimes called. But there is no 
evidence to show that the name is connec ted 
with “ choir ", which in any case would have 
been spelt " quire " at the time. The deriva¬ 
tion may be from “ char " or “ chore " = a 
helper. The chair organ is the equivalent o( 
the German Ruekpouhr, i.r. an organ at tin- 
back (ol the organist's seat). 

The chair organ was generally of very 
sprightly tone, however small it might be ; one 
of three stops only, not infrequently consisting 
of the following combination Stopped Dia¬ 
pason, Principal, Fifteenth. As a rule a good 
chair organ should have a suflic ient proportion 
of Hue and reed-toned stops to give variety, 
colour and contrast in accompanying voices; 
and for use in solo playing as op|>oscd to the 
reed) tone of the swell organ and the powerful 
tone of the great. 

Father Smith's chair organ at St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London (1694-97, the most 
complete he ever made, had eight stops: 
Stopped Diapason (Wood), Principal, Flute 
(Metal), Gemshorn Twelfth, Fifteenth, Mix¬ 
ture III ranks, Cremona (through), Vox 
humana (through). 

The chair organ should not only be regarded 
as a quiet accompanimental section, but it 
should also function as a softer contrast to the 
great organ and be equipped with a proper 
quiet chorus, containing a selection of muta¬ 
tion stops (nazard, tierce, etc.) and a small 
chorus reed (trompette). Only then ran 
Bach's music be properly played on the 
instrument. 

e. |. h., rev. w. l. s. (ii). 

CHALABALA, Zdenek (b. Uherske Hra- 
diiti, Moravia, 18 Apr. 1899). 

Czech conductor. He studied conducting 
under FrantiSek Neumann at the Brno Con¬ 
servatory, where, later, he held a post as a 
teacher in 1925-36, being conductor of the 
National Theatre at Brno at the same time. In 
•936-45 be was conductor and producer of the 
National Theatre at Prague ; later he became 
director of the Opera at Ostrava and in 1949 
director of the Opera of the State Theatre at 
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Brno. In 1952 he left Brno for Bratislava, 
where he became chief opera conductor of the 
Slovak National Theatre. He is a conductor 
of strong temperament and refined taste ; he 
has done a great deal of work in systematically 
publicizing Yugoslav and Russian dramatic 
works. C. t. 

CHALET, LE (Opera). See Adam. 

CHALIAPINE, Feodor. See Shaliapin. 

CHALLIS, John ( b . South Lyon, Michigan, 
9 Jan. 1907). 

American harpsichord maker. He was 
educated at the Michigan State Normal 
College and the University of Michigan. 
While at college he studied the organ with 
Frederick Alexander, having already had 
pianoforte lessons from the age of seven. He 
also learnt clock and watch repairing under 
his father, a jeweller at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
Alexander, who taught him to love and under¬ 
stand Bach, owned a Dolmetsch-Chickering 
clavichord, and Challis tried to build such an 
instrument for himself. This led to his going 
to England in 1926, where he learnt harpsi¬ 
chord and clavichord making and playing 
under Arnold Dolmetsch at Haslcmere and 
held the Dolmetsch Foundation Scholarship 
in 1928-30. In the latter year he returned 
home and established his own harpsichord- 
building studio at Ypsilanti. In 1946 he 
removed to Detroit, where he opened a larger 
establishment. 

Not being an antiquarian and, always bear¬ 
ing in mind that the keyboard instruments of 
the old type have a future as well as a past, he 
continually made experiments and improve¬ 
ments. He was the first in 1936 to use an 
aluminium casting not dependent on the 
wooden substructure for the framing of harp¬ 
sichords and clavichords. His instruments 
arc made of American walnut with a dull 
oiled finish and mouldings in gold leaf. The 
keyboards have ebony naturals and white 
boxwood sharps. His largest (concert) harpsi¬ 
chord has two manuals, a range of five octaves, 
four sets of strings and seven pedals working 
different stops; and he makes a smaller two- 
manual type as well as five single-manual types 
of various sizes. He also makes a clavichord 
reproducing the effect of the old instruments, 
but with added resonance and volume. More¬ 
over, there is a Challis “ Mozart Pianoforte ” 
reproducing the qualities of the early instru¬ 
ments written for towards the end of the 18th 
century. e. B. 

CHALUMEAU (Fr., from calamus, a 
“ reed ”). An obsolete instrument of the 
beating singlc-rced type. In its rudest form 
it was made from a cylindrical reed in which 
the speaking-tongue was cut. An interesting 
example lent by C6sare Snoeck to the Royal 
Military Exhibition, London, in 1890, was 
8 J ins. long and about -j* 0 - in. internal diameter, 


and was pierced with six fingerholes on the 
upper side and one thumbhole beneath. The 
tongue or reed was cut on the upper side. By 
the 17th century the instrument, from its rude 
original form, had developed into a family, of 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass, with a slightly 
increased compass due to the introduction of 
two keys. In this state it was ready by means 
of a slight modification to become the modern 
clarinet. 

The name Chalumeau, especially in its Ger¬ 
man form Schalmei or Schalmey, is also given to 
a totally different instrument from the fore¬ 
going : an instrument with conical tube and 
double reed, the antetype of the oboe.' There 
may be room for doubt as to which of the two 
instruments is intended where the name occurs 
in the scores of Gluck’s operas. 

The word is also used for the lowest register 
of the clarinet. d. j. b. 

The foregoing is reprinted from the third 
edition of this Dictionary, since the first 
paragraph represents a view widely if not 
generally accepted by musicologists. It should 
be observed, however, that there is no evidence 
of any sort for the existence of a family of 
single-reed instruments until the 17th century 
was nearly if not quite at an end. No instru¬ 
ments of this type were known to Mcrscnnc 
(1636) and no specimens of such a family 
definitely assignable to the 17th century exist 
in any collection. The rude instrument 
formerly owned by C. Snoek and now in the 
Berlin collection is dated by Curt Sachs as 
c. 1700. In the first decades of the 18th 
century parts for the chalumeau arc found 
in the scores of many German composers 
— Reiser, Telemann, Graupncr, Hasse and 
Molter among others. Since J. C. Dcnner’s 
2-key clarinet also made its appearance about 
1700, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
these parts were intended for the newly 
invented instrument and that the first name 
given to it in Germany was not “ Clarinettc ” 
but “ Chalumeau ”. In fact the name 
'* Clarinettc ” does not appear to have come 
into use in Germany before 1730, when it is 
found, seemingly for the first time, in J. G. 
Doppclmayr’s ' Historische Nachricht den 
Nurnbergischen Mathematicis und Kiinstlcm'. 

f. o. R. 

Chalupt, Rent. Set Auric (3 tongs). Milhaud 
(‘A propot de bollet ’. children's opera; 13 songs: 
vocal 4 «c«). Routtel (a songt). Satie (tong). Schmitt 
<F.. tong with orch.). 

" Cham." See Caricature (of Berlioz). 

CHAMADE. See Organ Stops. 

CHAMAULT. See Colin, Pierre Gilbert. 

CHAMBER MUSIC (Fr. musique de 
chambre ; Gcr. Kammermusik ; Ital. musica da 
camera). The term properly applied to all 
music intended for domestic use. Before the 
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public concert became a recognized institution 
it was used principally to distinguish that kind 
from music written either for the church or 
the theatre. Consequently early in the 17th 
century we find the title of musico da camera 
(musician of the chamber) mentioned as a 
post held by a musician in a noble household, 
and composers of that time producing cantate 
da camera and madrigali da camera for their 
patrons. With the rise of the violin during the 
century the distinction between the sonata da 
camera and sonata da chiesa came into vogue in 
Italy and from that time began the special 
association of the term with the idea of con¬ 
certed music for strings, though the consort 
of viols, as exemplified in the “ fancies " or 
fantasies of the old English school, was one 
species of chamber music among many which 
flourished in England at an early date.* 

So general a term cannot receive any precise 
classification ; it is important to observe, how¬ 
ever, that the development of chamber music 
in its various branches was always specially 
dependent on the patronage in one form or 
another of an aristocracy, until the concert- 
room converted chamber music into a species 
of public performance. 

We find the Italian Renaissance, the English 
Elizabethan period, the French court of Louis 
XIV (who established the office of MaUre de la 
Musvfue df la Chambre du Roy) and, in the 18th 
century, the small German courts modelled on 
that of *• Le Grand Monarque ", each in turn 
producing chamber music of distinguished 
types, concerted and solo, vocal and instru¬ 
mental. 

Wherever patronage was uncertain the 
cultivation of chamber music was sporadic. 
That is the essential difference between the 
cases of Corelli in Italy and Purcell in England. 
The former, living and working under the pro¬ 
tection of Cardinal Ottoboni, headed a great 
school of chamlier music; his English con¬ 
temporary,despite his superior personal genius, 
remained an isolated phenomenon. Purcell's 
‘ Sonatas of Three Parts ' (published 1683), 
ofTcred to those " who carry musical souls 
about them ", were merely seed thrown by 
the wayside: they established no type and 
proclaimed no era. 

The models of the sonata for stringed instru¬ 
ments with thorough-bass accompaniment for 
harpsichord and of the concerto for a larger 
group of instruments, established by the great 
Italians, Corelli, Vivaldi and others, at the end 
of the 17th century, remained the dominant 
types of concerted chamber music throughout 
the first half of the 18th century. Handel and 
J. S. Bach were alike indebted to them for the 
forms of their instrumental works, and again, 
in comparing these two the influence of patron¬ 
age in determining the course of events is 
St* Cori in. * Sa Chut or VlOU 


apparent. Handel, fighting his own way 
through the world, produced a comparatively 
small amount of chamber music — the violin 
sonatas arc the most important part of it • 
and he turned the concerto from a chamber- 
music form into an orchestral one for public 
performance. Bach, on the other hand, pro¬ 
duced the bulk of his sonatas, suites and con¬ 
certos during his Cothen period, and the 
scrupulous attention he paid to detail as 
opposed to massed effects proclaims him 
pre-eminently a chamber-music composer. 

Haydn, who developed the string quartet 
and kindred combinations of concerted 
chamber music in the seclusion of 1’rincc 
Estcrhizy's country house, may Ik* regarded 
as the last outstanding representative of the 
era of patronage, although the form which his 
work took indicated new artistic directions 
which subsequent composers were to follow. 

The first essential difference between 
Haydn’s quartets ami the chamber music of 
the preceding generation is one of texture. 
His quartet represents the equal conversation 
of the four instruments, and the complete 
emancipation of all chamber music from the 
control of a thorough-bass followed as its 
consequence. The second is that of form. By 
a series of modifications and developments 
from existing shapes lie arrived empirically at 
the classical sonata form ', and established it 
as the framework of all concerted chamber 
music for instruments. Mo/art followed in his 
steps, and for nearly a hundred years after 
Haydn's death that framework was considered 
to be an essential condition of such music. The 
only important departure from it was made by 
Beethoven in the last scries of bis quartets 
(published posthumously), works which can 
scarcely bo said to belong either to the 
chamber or the concert-room, but were written 
rather as an intimate personal diary of the 
soul. 

A less definable characteristic than cither 
form or texture, but one common to all class¬ 
ical examples of chamber music, is the intimacy 
of feeling expressible through the subtleties of 
a team of combined solo players. On this 
characteristic all the great masters have relied. 
The opening of Mozart's string Quartet in C 
major (K. 465), considered in its day one of tin- 
enigmas of music, is a typical instance of such 
reliance, ami all the masters of the classical 
era from Bach to Brahms afford countless 
others. 

The concert-room of the 19th century did 
not essentially alter the structure of chamber 
music. History records no counterpart in it 
to the symphonic poem which in the middle 
of the century threatened to supersede the 
classical symphony of the orchestra. The 
development of programme music left the 
* Sit So* AT A. 
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siring quartet and its companion combinations 
virtually untouched. The concert-room, how¬ 
ever, had its effect in sophisticating the ideas 
of chamber music, coarsening its texture and 
often increasing the technical demands made 
on the performers. Among 19th-century com¬ 
posers it often seems rather a matter of chance 
whether a work is scored for a chamber-music 
combination or for an orchestra. Even 
Brahms, whose understanding of chamber- 
music style was more complete than that of 
any other composer of his generation, could 
begin his first string Quartet (Op. 51 No. 1, 
C minor) with a passage which has all the 
appearance and sound of being an orchestral 
idea reduced for four strings, and the chamber 
music of such composers as Dvottk, Grieg and 
Tchaikovsky teems with passages illustrating 
the same point. 

Moreover, the enlargement of the piano¬ 
forte from a chamber instrument, as it was in 
the days of Mozart, to the concert-room instru¬ 
ment for which Schumann wrote his Quintet 
for strings and pianoforte created a new stan¬ 
dard of technique for those species of chamber 
music which combine the keyboard instrument 
with strings. Schumann, indeed, may be said 
to have begun a new epoch in this type of 
chamber music which was carried farther by 
Brahms, DvofAk and Osar Franck. In their 
piano quintets, etc., these composers are felt to 
be writing primarily for the public concert-hall, 
even though it be a small hall, rather than for 
purely domestic performance. With the 19th 
century, too, performers organized themselves 
into permanent parties for the performance of 
chamber music, and necessarily studied their 
team-work increasingly from the standpoint of 
the concert platform. 

Towards the end of the 19th century this 
chamber music of the concert-room entered on 
a new phase. All those influences of romanti¬ 
cism which converged to produce what is 
known as programme music, though kept at 
bay for a time, began to affect first the spirit, 
then the actual form of chamber music. Dur¬ 
ing the 19th century these influences began to 
operate most clearly in the work of Slavonic 
composers. Smetana’s string Quartet * From 
my Life ’ and Tchaikovsky’s Trio for strings 
and pianoforte, 4 In Memory of a Great 
Artist ’, show the influences at work. At the 
end of the century Debussy used the string 
quartet as a medium for that kind of impres¬ 
sionism which he had evolved at the keyboard 
of the pianoforte. Ravel, following a few years 
later with the string Quartet and the Septet 
(harp, flute, clarinet and string quartet), 
carried farther what Debussy had begun. The 
characteristic of this early 20th-century French 
school of chamber music is the concentration 
of the interest on successive impressions of 
harmony and timbre rather than on design. 


This is true even where the traditional sonata 
form is followed with exactitude, as it is in 
Ravel's Quartet. 

In England in the first decade of the 
20th century there came an impulse among 
the younger composers to write short single¬ 
movement works for various combinations of 
instruments. This impulse was fostered from 
without by the competitions instituted by W. 
W. Cobbett; but it would be untrue to suggest 
that his prizes were the cause of so general a 
departure from the sonata tradition. The 
’ Fantasies' by Hurlstone, Frank Bridge, 
Vaughan Williams and others, which won 
prizes, were in some instances no doubt influ¬ 
enced by practical considerations, not only of 
the conditions laid down for the competitions, 
but also of what would be serviceable in 
the concert-room. They were also the result 
of the desire for a more direct and less pre¬ 
tentious form of musical expression. Thus, 
while German chamber music was becoming 
increasingly elaborate, with the involved 
counterpoint of Max Reger and the system¬ 
atized artifice of Arnold Schoenberg, both 
French and English composers in their 
different ways were throwing over accepted 
traditions, and from them it largely comes that 
at the end of the first quarter of the century the 
chamber-music repertory again included works 
of innumerable sizes and shapes having little 
or no connection with that three- or four- 
movement sonata form based on the classical 
view of tonality which modern harmony had 
challenged. Chamber-music combinations, 
and particularly the string quartet, have been 
found to be a peculiarly convenient medium 
for all those experiments with atonality, poly¬ 
tonality, quarter-tones and other divisions of 
the scale which are characteristic of the restless 
technical enterprise of to-day. 

Throughout the 19th century chamber music 
lay in a quiet backwater of the stream, more 
or less immune from the controversies which 
urged on the progress of orchestral music. 
To-day it has been drawn into the vortex, as 
the festivals held annually by the I.S.C.M. 
show. It is unnecessary to pass any judgment 
on the desirability or otherwise of this state of 
things. The course of history is here outlined 
merely to establish the fact that chamber 
music, though still called by the name which 
indicates its domestic origin, has become 
merely a species of public concert music differ¬ 
ing from orchestral music only in the fact that 
it is performed by groups of solo players suffi¬ 
ciently small to produce perfected team-work 
without the aid of a conductor. h. c. c. 
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CHAMBER ORGAN. The liulr porta- 
livc organs, carried by a strap over one 
shoulder, pumped with one hand and played 
on a diminutive keyboard with the other, 
which were so prominent in the musical life 
of the middle ages, declined in popularity 
during the late Renaissance; but the rather 
larger positive organ continued throughout 
the baroque period as a domestic or chamber 
instrument of considerable importance. There 
was one organ scarcely larger than the medi¬ 
eval and early Renaissance portative: namely 
the regal, a diminutive reed organ with pipes 
loo short to influence the pitch, though con¬ 
tributing to tone-quality by selectively rein¬ 
forcing certain of the upper harmonics. The 
reed is not a free reed as in the modern har¬ 
monium and American organ, hut a beating 
reed comparable to that of the clarinet; the 
tone is incisive, pungent and unexpectedly 
powerful. The chamber organ proper is about 
the size of a writing-desk or a little larger, 
equipped with one or two sets of wooden flue 
pipes of soft, sweet and unassertive tone. 
Larger organs were also built with a greater 
variety of stops, seldom, however, exceeding 
six, a typical Father Smith specification being: 
Stopped Diapason 8'; Principal (wood) 4'; 
Fifteenth 2'; Mixture, 2 ranks. In such 
instruments (especially Smith's) the upper- 
work is often quite bold and ringing. About 
the middle of the 18th century- it became 
customary to divide some or all of the stops, 
so that they draw on separate halves, above 
and below c', for differentiating the melody. 
A number of 17th- and 18th-century chamber 
organs remain in private hands and, when 
properly restored — i.e. efficiently but without 
modernization — they afford rare oppor¬ 
tunities for authentic performances of Baroque 


music. Much Tudor keyboard music is also 
suited to the organ and mainly though not 
exclusively intended for it: perhaps one- 
third of the contents of the * Fitzwiiliam 
Virginal Book", for example, is of this 
character. 

In addition to its solo possibilities the 
chamber organ is a continuo instrument of 
considerable significance, joining or replacing 
the harpsichord in suitable cases. Its use and 
status during the 17th century may be learned 
from Mace’s ‘Mustek’s Monument’ (167b, 
p. 234), where a distinction is drawn between 
the profoundly serious cham!>er music in 
which the chamber organ can most properly 
take part and the lighter but more brilliant 
works for which the harpsichord is suited : 

We had for our Grave Mutitk. Fancies of 3. 4 . 5 . and 
6 Parts to the Organ; InlnpotM (now and then) with 
tome I’avim. Allmainet. Solemn, and Sweet Delightful 
Ayres . . . upon to many Equal, and Truly-ScizM 
Viols . . . The Organ Evenly, Softly, and Sweetly 
Acchording to All . . . But when we would lie mint 
Ayrey. Jocund. Lively, and Spruce; Then we had 
Choice, and Singular (^ontorlt, ji.r. with violins, rtc. — 
" broken " consorts, as the context shows) either for 2, 

t or 4 I’arit. hut not to the Organ (at many (now a days) 
it properly, and Unadvisedly perform such like Con¬ 
sorts with) hut to the llarpsicon. 

Organ parts survive in contemporary manu¬ 
scripts for many but very far from all the 
Stuart " whole " consorts for viols described 
at the beginning of this passage. They nor¬ 
mally consist of a skeleton reduction of the 
viol parts. Such doubling by the organ was 
evidently a frequent practice, as it also was 
in vocal music ; but it must certainly be re¬ 
garded as optional. Chamlier organs were by 
no means such common |>ossessions as chests of 
viols; hence the absence of an organ is never 
incorrect, even when a contemporary organ 
part survives. Conversely, the addition of a 
chamlKT organ is not incorrect even when no 
part survives. When present, the little cham¬ 
ber organ, with its unobtrusive diapason tone, 
is scarcely audible in itself, but lends a softness 
and bloom to the viols which has peculiar 
charm, though some of their edgincss dis¬ 
appears at the same time. Thus in complex 
polyphonic fantasies the loss may outweigh 
the gain, while in quiet pavans and the simpler 
fantasies there is only gain ; and similarly in 
vocal music. 

The organ is not infrequently specified as 
the continuo instrument on the title-pages of 
17 th-century- Italian violin music; but pro¬ 
bably only in the case of sonatas da chiesa, not 
da camera, where the harpsichord is indicated. 
Nevertheless, the “ church ’’ sonatas were 
obviously performed frequently enough in the 
“chamber" as well. Within the limits set 
by musical sensibility some interchange of 
chamber organ and harpsichord was con¬ 
sidered permissible. In modern times we arc 
confronted with the rarity of surviving cham¬ 
ber organs and of suitable stops on larger 
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organs, the English church organs in par¬ 
ticular being almost totally devoid of baroque 
colourings. n. d, 

CHAMBERLAIN, Houston Stewart (b . 
Portsmouth, 9 Sept. 1855 ; d. Bayreuth, 9 Jan. 
I927)- 

English writer on music. He was educated 
at Cheltenham and later in France, but set¬ 
tled in Germany and became one of Wagner’s 
most enthusiastic followers, one of his most 
ardent champions in the * Bayrcuthcr Blatter ’ 
and a defender of Teutonic culture in general. 
He married Wagner’s daughter Eva and 
became a naturalized German. Apart from 
many articles on the Wagnerian conception of 
art, in the nature of propaganda rather than of 
discerning criticism, he published two books: 

‘ Richard Wagner ’ (Munich, 1896) and 
‘ Richard Wagner dcr Deutsche als Kunstlcr, 
penker und Politikcr ’ (Leipzig, n.d.). Dur¬ 
ing the Nazi rule between 1933 and the second 
world war, when it was decreed that Wagner 
was to be regarded as the supreme German 
artist, Hitler declared Chamberlain to be “ the 
ideal Englishman E. b. 

Biul. — Prstiicii, 1 »aul (ed.), • Coiima Wagner und 

Houston Stewart Chamberlain im Briefweehiel: 

1888-1908’ (Leipzig, 1934). 

CHAMBONNlfcRES, Jacques Cham- 
pion de ( b . ?, 1602 ; d. Paris, c. 1672). 

French composer and harpsichordist. He 
was the grandson of Thomas Champion, son of 
Jacques Champion, “ sicur de La Chapcllc ” 
and of Anne Chartriot (married 31 Jan. 1601), 
daughter of Robert Chartriot, " sicur de 
Chambonnicres ”. He added to his name 
that of his maternal grandfather's estate, in 
Brie (now department of Scine-ct-Marnc), 
which was also the home of the Couperin 
family. It was he who introduced the 
Couperins to Paris in the early 1650s. Cham- 
bonntercs succeeded his father as elateein 
player to Louis XIII and held the same post 
under Louis XIV. He also served as court 
harpsichordist in Sweden and Brandenburg, 
and was perhaps the most celebrated per¬ 
former of his day, renowned not so much for 
virtuosity as for the " roundness and softness 
of his touch ” (Constantin Huyghens). His 
music, like his playing, cultivated an extreme 
refinement and subtlety, rather than brilliance 
and grandeur. He may be regarded as the 
founder of the French school of elateein com¬ 
posers and as a leading representative of 
prlcieux society. His work is an extension of 
the work of the lutenists of the salons ; they 
were emulated for social as well as musical 
reasons, since the lute was the traditional 
instrument of nobility. 

Many of Chambonnicres’s pieces derive 
Irom the polyphonic elements of lute style. 
The three big G minor 4 Pavanes ’, for in¬ 
stance, use contrapuntal entries, false relation 


and rhythmic flexibility in a manner that 
almost suggests an affinity with the polyphonic 
organ school. More “ modern ” features are 
the luxuriant ornamentation and the richness 
of the harmony, encouraged by the spacing 
of the lute parts. The warm sound of the 
tenth and the dominant seventh is especially 
attractive to ChambonniCrcs. 

In his sarabands ChambonniCres sometimes 
writes symmetrically lyrical tunes which have 
something of the flavour of French folksong. 
This is a very conscious naivety, however; the 
suave progression of the harmonies and the 
fragile ornamentation arc still the product of 
a courtly society. The model for these simple 
lyrical pieces is to be found in the lute suites of 
Gaultier. 

Of the quick dance movements the most 
successful are those which are contrapuntally 
treated, such as the delightful ' Giguc Brus- 
cambille In general, however, his best 
movements are those which arc in direct 
contact with the polyphonists or the lutenists, 
or both. They tend, like Gaultier's work, to 
the elegiac and contemplative, without per¬ 
haps reaching the sombre refinement of 
Gaultier's best music. When Chambonniires 
attempts to build his pieces not on latently 
polyphonic principles, nor on a simple 
dominant-tonic dance basis, but on a more 
developed scheme of tonal relations, the cflcct 
is less convincing. The larger allcmandes, 
though interesting for their flexible part- 
writing, have not the balance between poly¬ 
phonic vitality and harmonic architecture 
which marks the mature allcmandes of 
Couperin and Bach. From this point of view 
this normally impeccable artist suggests a 
development which he did not live to fulfil. 
On the whole his most moving and most 
powerful music is his most old-fashioned. 

All Chambonni£res’s music is in the form of 
the dance suite borrowed from the lutenists; 
both the number and the order of the dances 
were still unstable. His first volume of pieces 
contains a table of ornaments the purpose of 
which was to introduce something of the lute’s 
subtlety of nuance into harpsichord technique. 
Like Couperin after him, he wished to make 
the clavecin, which he regarded as a kind of 
mechanized lute, as expressive as was the lute 
itself, in which the strings were directly under 
the control of the player's hands. 

Chambonnidres taught most of the later 
generation of harpsichord player-composers 
including G. Nivcrs, the three earlier Coupe¬ 
rins, Cambert, Le B*gue and d’Anglcbert. 

W. H. M. 

Bi»l. — Quittard, H., ‘Jacques Champion de Cham- 

bonniires ’ (Paris. 1901). 

CHAMINADE, C*cile (6. Paris, 8 Aug. 
1857; d. Monte Carlo, 18 Apr. 1944). 

French pianist and composer. She studied 
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various branches of music with Le Couppey, 
Savart, Marsick and Godard. At the age of 
eight she wrote some pieces of church music, 
and she gave her first concert when she was 
eighteen. Her numerous works of all kinds 
attracted the attention of the public, and she 
brought them forward during many concert 
tours, in France and elsewhere, particularly in 
England, where she became a regular visitor 
after her first appearance in June 1892. 

A great number of songs, pianoforte pirces, 
a ' Conccrtstuck ’ with orchestra, etc., are 
among her most successful works. She 
attempted the larger forms of music, writing 
several orchestral suites, a \ymphonit lyrique 
with chorus and orchestra called ‘ Les 
Amazones ’; two Trios for strings and piano¬ 
forte ; a ballet, * Callirhoe ’, produced at 
Marseilles in 1888 ; and an opira-tomique , ‘ I .a 
Slvillane ’ (unpublished). Notwithstanding 
the real charm and clever writing of many of 
Chaminadc's productions, they do not rise 
above the level of agreeable drawing-room 
music. c. r. 

ChamUto, Adalbert von. Stt llrahml (paruon*. 
Cornrliut Iduet). Fran* (<v tongn. Grim (4 

S uen (3, * Dolorosa \ song cyele). Loewe (song). 

cdtncr (a songs). Pfilrocr (song ). Kr/nrfck r S<KU. 
mihl symphony). Schumann <I partsong, ij songs'. 
Wolf ill., a tongs). 

CHAMPEIN, Stanislas (b . Marseilles. 19 
Nov. 1753; d. Paris, 19 Sept. 1830). 

French composer. According to Eaborde 
he was of Greek origin. Hr started on his 
professional career at a very early age as 
organist at the small town of Pignon in 
Provence and went to Paris about 1775. 
Together with Albancsc lie wrote the music for 
a lyric scene called 1 Lc Soldat fran^ais ’, 
which was sung by the " petits comediens du 
Bois dc Boulogne " on 1 June 1779. Cham- 
pcin’s first independent work for the stage was 
an unsuccessful 3-act opera, * Mina* (Comfciic- 
Italienne, 26 Jan. 1780), followed by e. 25 
others until 1796. The most successful were 
* La Melomanic * (1781), 1 Les Dettes * (1787) 
and * Lc Nouveau Don Quichotte ’ (1789); 
all three were published in full score and given 
on many stages. Choron and F*tis between 
them enumerate the titles of another 20 operas, 
which were never performed and of whieh 
hardly a trace remains. 1 His last works were 
‘ Trois Hussards * (Opera-Comique, 26 
July 1804), of which a manuscript score is 
extant 2 , and after another long interval yet 
another hussar opera (different at any rate as 
far as the libretto is concerned), * Les Hus¬ 
sards cn cantonnement ’ (Op^ra-Comique, 28 
June 1817). 

. ' ° ne oj according to Choron. an opera 

in Prose, for which he chow a literal trandatioo of 
Sophocles s Llectra \ The work rehearsed at the 
Opfra and received with great applause, but the 
authorities refused, without giving a reawn. to permit 
it* performance. 

•At least1 it was extant in 1914 (Liepmannssolm 
Catalogue 185. No. 032). 


Champcin had been receiving a pension of 
6000 francs from Napoleon which he lost at the 
Bourbon Restoration. After many vicissitudes 
and hardships a committee of authors, inc lud¬ 
ing Boieldieu and Scribe, assured him another 
pension, which he enjoyed for only about 
eighteen months before he died. a. 1.. 

Sre alw Kougel de Lisle (‘Bayard dans llrcsse Mill.). 

CHAMPION. French i6th-i7ih-ccntury 
family of musicians. 

(1) Jacques Champion (b. ?; d. 
singer. He was in the chapel of Charles V in 
1521 and the following years. 

(2) Nicholas Champion ( b. !; «/. ?), 
singer and composer,.’brother of tlu: preceding. 
He was also in the royal chapel at the same 
time. A Psalm of his is known,* Beatiomnesqui 
timent ’, for 6 voices, found in two collections 
printed in 1542 and 1569 at Nuremberg. 

(3) Thomas Champion (called Mithou) 
\b. ?; d. ?), keylNiard player and composer, 
? brother of the preceding. He was court 
organist and spinet player in the reigns of 
Charles IX and Henri III, and published a 
* Premier Livre contenant Go jweaumes dc 
David* in 1561. In 1570 he married Mar¬ 
garet, daughter ol the Scottish lutenist Charles 
Edinthon. 

(4) Jacques Champion (b. ?; d. ?), 

singer, son of the preceding. He had the title 
of" Sieur dr la Cha|>r!lc " (equivalent to the 
English " Gentleman of the Chapel Royal "). 

(5) Nicolas Champion (b. ?; d. ?), 
singer, brother of the preceding. He followed 
his brother under succeeding kings. 

(6) Jacques Champion de Chambon- 
niires {b. ?, 1602; d. Paris, e. 1672), harpsi¬ 
chordist and coin|MMcr, nephew of the preced¬ 
ing, son of (4). See Ciiasibonni^res. 

(7) Antoine Champion (b. ?; d. ?), 
organist and (?) composer, ? relation of (1-6). 
He was court organist in the reign of I lenri IV. 
A 5-part Mass in the Munich Library (attri¬ 
buted to him by FYlis) is the work of one 
Nicholas Champion, a 16th-century composer 
of psalms and motels, probably (a). Fctis 
declared himself the possessor of a book of 
organ pieces by Antoine Champion, but it is 
not now to be found in the Fctis library. 

It. L. P. 

Chimpmrtlr, jean Franfoi*. See I’lemc (‘Coupe 
enchant** *. opera). 

CHANDOS ANTHEMS. See Handel 
(Catalogue, Church Music). 

CHANG. This term is best known as the 
name of the Persian harp, although the instru¬ 
ment itself has its roots in antiquity, where 
we sec it on a bronze of about 2000 b.c. from 
Nihlwand. 1 Special characteristics of this 
harp were that it had no supporting frontal 
pillar and that its soundchcst was above the 
strings, not below them, as in the earlier 
p Herefcld, ‘ Archaeological History ol Iran 1935. 
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harps and kitharas. During the 18th 
Egyptian dynasty (c . 1570 b . c . and on) this 
land adopted the upper-chested harp, prob¬ 
ably from Syria, where we see the soundchest 
at an angle from the vertical. We do not 
know its Egyptian name, unless it was the 
da'da't or da'da'newt ; nor do we know its 
Semitic name, although there is an alluring 
possibility. In Akkadian shabikii equates with 
the Arabic shabaka (“ network ”) and the 
Hebrew fdbaka (“ to entwine ”), hence, 
perhaps, the fabekd or sabekd of Daniel iii, 
10, 15, which may have been the parent of 
the Greek sambyke, as Gcsenius suggested. In 
any case, the latter instrument was Oriental, 
as Strabo assures us. 

In the next millennium, however, the 
instrument in Iran 1 and in Assyria * reveals 
that the back of the soundchest had developed 
a gradual curve, a configuration which may 
have given rise to its name in Pahlavi — 
chang — by which it has since been known 
through Sasanian days (a.d. 224-642) to 
about two centuries ago, when the instrument 
fell into disuse. It soon influenced both the 
East and West. We observe it in China on a 
stele of a.d. 551 at Philadelphia and in the 
paintings of 'The Thousand Buddhas', a little 
later, as shown by Sir Aurel Stein (pi. 30). 

At the dawn of Islam (7th cent.) the Arabs 
took a liking to the jank fdrisi (“ Persian 
harp ”), the vocable jank being the nearest 
sound in Arabic to the Persian word (hang, 
although in many instances the terms fanj 
and sanj were used, which led to some con¬ 
fusion, since the first name stood for cymbal 
(pi. fumij). A!-Far 4 bf (d. e. 950) describes its 
stringing and scales under the name fanj, 
and it has 15 strings, tuned diatonically, 
giving two octaves. Avicenna also mentions 
this harp (fanj), as well as another, the 
salbdq. This latter would appear to be the 
Byaantine sambyke, an instrument which, 
probably, possessed a frontal pillar. 1 In 
Egypt there was a jank mifri (" Egyptian 
harp "), an indigenous production. It was 
furnished with a double row of strings, placed 
side by side, with a thin piece of wood separat¬ 
ing each row which acted as a soundboard. 

In Persia many types and sizes existed, as 
their paintings reveal. In the Kanz al-tuhaf 
(14th cent.) the soundchest was 109 cm. long, 
while the lower bar (dasta) was 81 cm. long. 
Ibn Ghaibf (d. 1435) describes the normal 
diatonic harp as having 24 strings, although 
those who used the scale of the Systcmists 4 
had 35 strings. By the time of Evlfyd Chelcbi 
(17th cent.), Turkey had but ten players on 
the instrument, and it soon disappeared cn- 


1 J* Morgan, ' Dlllgatioa en Pcnc 1901. I, pi. 8. 
! 9 - of Music in Pictures \ 1929. p. 3. 

* St> Gerhard,* Apulischc Vasen \ pi. xvi, E. 

* Srt Arabian Music. 


tirely, as it did in Persia, where in the time 
of Kaempfer (Amoen. Exot., 1717) the name 
chang was given to a psaltery or dulcimer. 

H. O. P. 
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CHANGE-RINGING. An art of bell- 
ringing peculiarly English and producing a 
music of its own. It was developed in England 
during the 17th century, while on the Con¬ 
tinent there was a parallel development in the 
carillon. 

Any given number of bells sounded singly, 
one after another, is capable of a fixed number 
of permutations, each one different from all the 
others. Every such rearrangement, in actual 
ringing, of the order in which the bells strike is 
called a " change Change-ringing is the 
art of so ringing bells that a different change is 
produced at each pull of the bell ropes. No 
greater shift in the order of striking of any bell 
is allowed than an exchange of place with the 
bell next to it, and no change may be re¬ 
peated : each one must be different. Sets of 
bells of various numbers, 5, 6, 8, to or 12, are 
used in change-ringing; they are usually 
tuned to the notes of the major scale, but some 
few rings of 5 are to be found in the minor. 
The largest bell, the tenor, is always the tonic 
or keynote. The smallest bell, sounding the 
highest note, is called the treble bell. All the 
bells are indicated by numbers which run con¬ 
secutively from the treble bell as 1. When the 
bells are rung in sequence by numbers t, 2, 

3, ... to the tenor the sequence is called 
" rounds ”. A set of changes begins with 
rounds and is not completed until the sequence 
of rounds is again reached. 

The underlying principles of all change- 
ringing will best be explained by an example. 

A bell working its way from the leading or 
first place (front) to the last place (behind) is 
said to be " hunting up ”. The reverse of this 
is called “ hunting down ”. Thus in the 
following example of ten changes on five bells 
No. 1 “ hunts up” first and then “ hunts down ”, 
while No. 5 is doing the exact opposite: 


'2345 

5 4 3 2 1 


5 3 4 *2 

21435 

3 5*42 

24*53 

3*524 

425*3 

* 3 2 5 4 

4 5 2 3 * 

' 2 3 45 
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This is a “ plain hunt ” on five bells. It will be 
observed that each bell in turn works from 
being first bell to being last, striking two blows 
as first and two as last. 

Arising from a plain hunt such as this, and 
conforming to the rules already indicated, 
many methods, more or less intricate, of pro¬ 
ducing changes have been evolved. The four 
standard methods arc called Plain Bob, Grand- 
sire, Treble Bob and Stedman. 

Change-ringing proper is not possible on 
less than 5 bells or on a greater number than 
12. Changes arc rung on 7, 9 and 11 bells, 
but in each case 8, 10 and 12 bells respect¬ 
ively arc used, the tenor bell then remaining 
the last note of the sequence throughout. 

The following technical terms should be 
defined: 


“ Doubles.” The changes produced on 
five bells in which two pairs of bells inter¬ 
change at each permutation. 

" Triple*.” The changes produced on seven 
bells in which three pairs of bells inter¬ 
change at each permutation. 

" Caters." The changes produced on nine 
bells in which four pairs of belb inter¬ 
change at each permutation. The name 
is derived from the French quatre or the 
Latin qualuot. 

The following table shows the number of 
changes arithmetically possible on a given 
number of bells, the change-ringers' technical 
term for each group, and the approximate 
time which would be taken in ringing them: 

I^Sj 1 aL£, Ijl i < | 

7 *0.. .. .. ,0 

* n P ,e> - 5.040.... 3 a® 

M*»or. *0,3*0 .. 1 4 . • 

9 UWn (qualm). sb*.88o .. 10 11 . 

10 £®V*I. 3.6*8.800 .. ioj .. 

11 Unquct. 39 . 9 i 6 . 8 oo 3 60 .. .. 

18 ) Mmin ui. 479.ooi.6oo «; )V , . | 

It will be observed that the plain hunt on five 
bells, in which two pairs of bells interchange at 
each permutation, comes back into rounds 
after 10 changes. This is only one-twelfth of 
the total number of changes that is arithmetic¬ 
ally possible for doubles. It illustrates the 
opportunities that are open to the composer of 
a “ method ” of change-ringing. For example 
a plain course of Stedman Doubles will run 
into rounds at the end of 60 changes. 

So in contrast with the plain hunt on five 
bells shown above let us consider Stedman's 
principle. This is a “ method ” of change¬ 
ringing invented by Fabian Stedman, a printer 
of Cambridge, who published his great work, 
' 1 tntinnalogia ’, in 1668. It is probable that 
his "method” was composed about 1675. He 


l 
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based it upon the six changes of which three 
bells are capable, for these six changes arc 
being rung continuously by a group of three 
bells “ in front ” while the other bells “ be¬ 
hind " are “ dodging ”. “ Dodge " is defined 
as an evolution in change-ringing performed 
(when required by the rule of the “method”) 
by two bells which meet when hunting in 
opposite directions, one “ up " and the other 
" down ", and proceed to change " places ” 
three times in successive strokes, before resum¬ 
ing their respective paths: that is, each bell 
after crossing the other's path, strikes a blow- 
in the contrary direction to that in which it 
was previously hunting, and then resumes its 
former path, crossing the other again. The 
backward blow is called the " dodge ”. 

Here is part of a plain course of Stedman 
Doubles, showing two successive sequences of 
six changes, the first a " slow " six. the second 
a " quick " six : 

Bells No. 3, 2. 4 32415b The treble bell & 
” in front "for 234516 No. 5 “ dodge 
six changes. 243156 The Tenor bell 

423516 "covers" or 
432156 strike*“behind" 
342516 throughout. 

Bell No. 5 hav- 435216 Bell No. 2 hav- 
ing finished 453126 ing finished its 
“ dodging " now 543216 " front work " 
comes to the 534126 now “ dodges" 
three-bell work 354216 with the treble. 
" in front " for 345126 
six changes. etc. 

The 46th change from this point will be 
rounds. The “dodging" bells make a 
" double dodge ". 

The Grandsire method of change-ringing is 
supposed to be the original one. Taking the 
rule given above for a plain hunt, which pro¬ 
duces only ten changes on five bells, in this 
method it is altered thus: The bell that leads 
next before the treble only goes up in 3rd's 
place (i.c. her place in rounds) and then goes 
back to lead again; by this the bells in 4 th's 
and 5 th’s places are thrown out of their work 
as will be seen at • in the following diagram, 
and they proceed to dodge : 

' * 345 5'423 

- '5243 

2 1 354 *12534 
2 3 1 45 21543 

324'5 25134 

34251 52314 

43521 5324 ' 

453'2 35421 

5 4'32 eU. 

This diagram shows the first fifteen changes 
in a plain course of Grandsire Doubles. At 

the treble is leading and is about to hunt up 
to 5th s place. The bell which led next before 
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the treble is No. 5, and so, by the rule, she 
docs not go up beyond 3rd‘s place. Conse¬ 
quently No. 4 bell has to dodge with No. 3 
and so she cannot lay her two blows behind 1 
for another two changes. If the fifteen changes 
next following those written out above are 
themselves written out now, it will be found 
that at the nineteenth and twentieth change 
the treble leads again. This time No. 4 is next 
before the treble in the lead and so she cannot 
now go up beyond 3rd's place. Consequently 
the twenty-first change is identical with the 
first change ( i.e. after rounds) in the plain 
hunt given above, and the bells continue as 
there shown, and run into rounds again at 
the thirtieth change. This produces only a 
quarter of the 120 changes possible with five 
bells. Now examine the last three changes in 
the plain hunt. The bell in the lead next 
before the treble is No. 3, and this explains 
why for consistency the No. 3 bell cannot go 
above 3rd's place in the first change of Grand- 
sire Doubles shown above. 

To produce more than 30 changes by this 
method the services of the conductor arc 
needed. He uses the terms " Bob ” or 
" Single ” to call the changes in work shown 
in the following diagrams. These changes 
always take place when the treble is leading, 
and for convenience we will take up the work 
from the last change in the left-hand column 
above, which we will repeat before adding the 
new changes: 


” Bob " 5 4 1 3 2 

'* Single ”54*32 

5*423 

5*423 

* 54 3 2 

* 54 32 

* 4 5 2 3 

* 5423 

4*532 

5*432 

45*23 

54*23 


It will be seen that by thc»c calls all the bells, 
except the treble, arc thrown out of their plain 
hunting work, bells No. 4 and No. 5 do not go 
up beyond 3rd’s place, while No. 2 and No. 3 
keep changing places; in change-ringing 
terms No. 4 and No. 5 are said to “ make 
places”, while No. 2 and No. 3 make a 
“ double dodge ” (like the corresponding bells 
in Stcdman Doubles). The effect of these 
calls is most easily observed by comparing the 
courses of bells No. 4 and No. 5 in these two 
columns and in the right-hand column of the 
earlier diagram of the first fifteen changes. 
In particular it is evident that when a “ Single ” 
is called only two bells change places {cf. the 
definitions of Doubles and Triples), whereas 
normally, at a change, as many pairs of bells 
as possible change places. 

This method is much practised on all 
numbers of bells from 5 to 12 ; the working is 
the same on all numbers, but with more bells 
there are more of them to dodge, and the 

* Cf. Doroihy L. Sayers, * The Nine Tailors ’, p. 39. 


arrangement of bobs and singles becomes 
more complicated. This method is, however, 
considered to be better suited to an uneven 
number of changing bells with the tenor 
covering. 

In Stcdman Doubles, for some reason best 
known to himself — possibly to make the first 
two rows, after rounds, identical with those of 
Grandsire Doubles — Fabian Stcdman caused 
the final rounds to occupy the position of the 
fourth row of a “ quick ” six, and this custom 
is continued. It is never varied in the case 
of Doubles and Triples, and it is generally 
followed in Caters and Cinques. Thus in 
Stcdman Doubles the work begins with the 
first two rows of Grandsire Doubles, not 
counting rounds, followed by the two “ sixes ” 
written out above. This explanation will 
now make it easy to write out the whole 60 
changes of a plain course of Stcdman Doubles, 
when it will become evident that by two calls, 
namely “ Singles ”, in the right places, the 
full 120 changes can be produced in this 
method. The first call reverses two of the 
bells so that they arc “ out of course ”, the 
second puts them back in their original order, 
i.e. “ in course ” again. 

Writing out changes in this way b very 
informative for those who wbh to understand 
the principles of change-ringing. In his 
classic treatbc, ‘ Change Ringing ’, Troyte 
wrote: 

I will again urge on the young conductor the great 
advantage that it will be to him to write out touches or 
even whole peals — whereby he will gain a great insight 
into the working of the bells. 1 

Treble Bob, in particular Treble Bob Major 
(i.e. on eight bells), b a familiar method of 
change-ringing. There arc many variations 
of thb method which is usually performed on 
an even number of bells. It derives its name 
from the fact that, instead of the plain hunting 
course, the belb, and more especially the 
treble, have a dodging course; as will be seen 
from the following diagram for six bells 
(Minor): 

• 23456 5 2 6 3 41 

- 253614 

213465 235164 

• 24356 321 546 

2 • 4365 325*64 

241635 231546 

426153 213456 

421635 >23465 

246153 214356 

264513 124365 

625431 142635 

624513 4* 2 653 

265431 146235 

25634* 4*6253 

523614 461523 

eU. 

» Quoted in ‘ Tbe Nine Tailors ’, p. a 16. 
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The following diagrams show the way in 
which a modern bell is hung for the purpose 
of change-ringing. The crown of the bell is 



firmly bolted to the hradtto*k, which revolves 
on “ gudgeons " working in ball-bearings. To 
the hcadstock is fixed a large wooden wheel, 
grooved to hold the rope which passes down, 
by means of rollers and guides, into an approxi¬ 
mate circle with its neighbours in the ringing- 
room. Here the ringer pulling on the familiar 



coloured woollen sally sets the bell in motion, 
causing it to swing alternately in opposite 
directions, making one swing for each pull. 
VOL. it 
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As the bell swings through a right angle the 
garter hole passes the roller and the direction 
in which the rope leaves it is reversed. The 
bell describes an ever-increasing arc until it 
is mouth upwards, its clapper striking the bell 
at each swing at the time when the bell is 
reaching the end of its movement. The pro¬ 
cess of getting the bell into this position is 
called “ raising ", and the bell when raised is 
said to be “ up " or “ set ". The bell may, if 
desired, be allowed to go a little way over the 
" balance '* point until the stay pawl rests 
against the slider stop. It can there remain, 
and the ringer may remove his hands from the 
rope. This is what happens with a bell fitted 
as diown in the diagram. An alternative plan 
is to fit an ash-wood slider bar to cross the bell 
pit parallel to the stretcher, and the end of the 
stay rests against this bar when the bell is 
" set ". The ash bar is pivoted on the wheel 
side of the frame and moves in a slot on the 
stay side. Should the bell lx- overpulled the 
bar may act as a safety device, giving way 
before damage is done to other parts of the 
mechanism. It is easily replaced. The entire 
ring of bells must always lie “ raised ” to this 
balance position, or be “ set ", before change- 
ringing can begin. 

" Falling ” a bell is bringing it from the 
" set " to the " at rest " position shown in the 
diagrams. In doing this the ringer progress¬ 
ively lessens the arc described by the bell by 
checking the movement on the rope. In many 
parts of the country, and especially in Devon, 
bells arc rung up or lowered in this way, in 
peal; and the consequent slowing down or 
quit kening of the rate of striking, in " raising " 
or lowering (“falling") the bells,respectively, 
is very effective. 

Change-ringing is practicable only when 
the bells arc describing their complete circle 
and are being rung up to the " balance " each 
time. In the change-ringer's terminology, 
when the rope then goes straight from the 
garter hole to the roller (ire the first diagram 
and assume the bell to be rotated counter¬ 
clockwise to a vertical — mouth uppermost 
— position) so that the sally is at a con¬ 
venient hand level, the bell is at " hand 
stroke ". When the bell has swung full circle, 
>o that the rope goes front the garter hole 
round the wheel to the roller, and the sally 
is in consequence high, the hell is at " back 
stroke ”. 

In change-ringing, bringing the bell from 
erne " balance " position to the other demands 
skill and judgment so that the successive 
" striking ” shall be regular and even. An 
expert band of ringers secures perfect precision 
tn the “striking”. This, together with the full 
tone of the bell, in “ full swing ", the ever- 
changing notes, the continuity and the ming¬ 
ling of sounds, constitutes the indescribable 


L 
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charm of good change-ringing. In many ways 
the succession of sounds has little real musical 
significance, but the indefinite rhythmic tonal 
progression is fascinating. 

The quality of tone produced by a bell is 
governed by its proportions and by the purity 
of the alloy of copper and tin used for bell- 
metal. The design of a good bell is the result 
of the accumulated knowledge of many 
generations of bell-founders. The accepted 
form cannot be departed from without injury 
to tone and tune. The details are intricate and 
the bell-founder keeps their secrets to himself, 
because the allowances which must be made for 
tuning while yet maintaining the best propor¬ 
tions are known only after long experience. 

Long before change-ringing was practised 
care was taken to make bells “ tuneable and 
agreeable to each other ”, showing that they 
were tuned in musical sequence. On the 
Continent the tuning of bells received much 
attention. As early as the 13th century it was 
considered necessary that every good bell 
should produce three prominent notes. In 
the latter half of the 17th century Hemony 
maintained that a good bell must be so pro¬ 
portioned that its partial tones contain three 
octaves, two fifths, a minor third and a major 
third. This was undoubtedly the aim of the 
greatest continental founders, and it is largely 
due to the method of tuning that so many of 
their bells have become famous for both tone 
and tune. The following analysis of the tones 
of the splendid Great Bell at Erfurt shows that 
Hcmony’s principles were carried into effect 
nearly two centuries before his time: 


3 
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Date 1497 . Diameter 8 ft. j| uu. 

Estimated weight 11J tom. 

When a bell is properly struck, the first note 
which prominently attracts the attention of 
the car is what is known as the strike-note or 
tap-note — this is the note of the bell. The 
strike-note of the Erfurt bell is E in the middle 
of the bass stave. 

Change-ringing is held directly responsible 
for an alteration in the shape of English bells 
from that of the best bells of earlier date and 
from the shape aimed at on the Continent in 
Hemony’s day and for a couple of centuries 
before then. This alteration would have 
improved the balance of the bell for change- 
ringing when hung in the old style; but it did 
so at the cost of completely upsetting the series 
of partial tones in each bell. 

The first thorough scientific investigation 
into the vibrations of bells was made by 



Lord Rayleigh about 1890.* Below, set out 
approximately in musical notation, are the first 
five partial tones he found in each of two bells 
in the ring of five in the church at Terling, 
the treble and the No. 2 bell, with their dates: 



1888 1728 


The strike-notes of these two bells were Cl 
and Bo in the treble stave, and neither of these 
notes is to be found in the tones which Ray¬ 
leigh identified as corresponding to an element 
of the vibration in the air. But each is an 
octave below the fifth partial tone. In all 
bells the strike-note is an octave below the 5th 
partial tone, and that is why the 5th partial 
tone comes to be called the nominal, for its 
pitch names the note of the bell. The strike- 
note is the creation of our hearing faculty. 

At about the date of this work of Rayleigh[s, 
Canon Simpson, Rector of Fittleworth, in 
Sussex, began his crusade for the better tuning 
of church bells. He concentrated his attention 
on the first, second and fifth partial tones 
which he contended, in the face of consider¬ 
able opposition, should be an octave apart. 
The strike-note is the most important tone in 
change-ringing; and from the examination 
of a large number of bells Simpson found that, 
by focusing attention on the strike-note of 
each bell in order to ensure that it was in tune 
with a diatonic scale, English bell-founders 
had come to neglect all the partial tones, 
other than the nominal, which Hemony had 
tuned aoo years earlier. The most usual 
result was this: ignoring octave differences, 
the second partial tone, called the funda¬ 
mental, was flatter than either the first partial 
tone or the nominal; the first partial tone, 
the hum-tone (the persistent tone heard when 
a bell is tolled), was the sharpest; so that the 
nominal was generally between the two. The 
Terling bells illustrate this observation. 

The results of Canon Simpson’s investiga¬ 
tions were applied and extended in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century by a leading 
firm of English bell-founders, John Taylor & 
Co. of Loughborough. A famous example of 
their work of that date is the ring of ten bells 
at Beverley Minster dated 1901. In all these 
bells the first five partial tones were tuned in 
the harmonious relationship found in the 
bourdon bell, Great John : 


nominal 
quint 
tierce 

fundamental 
hum-tone 

* * On Beil*Phil. Mag.. S.5. Vol. XXIX, No. 
176. Jan. 1890. 
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The name* given to the five tones they 
tuned are set out on the right-hand side of 
this figure. 

The secret of Heraony’s work was lost on 
the continent, but through this work of 
Taylor’s and the subsequent work of Gillett & 
Johnston, of Croydon, stimulated by Canon 
Simpson’s initiative, it was completely re¬ 
covered in England, with the result that the 
leading English bell-founders are to-day 
regarded as second to none in the world. The 
tuning machine is a vertical lathe, capable of 
turning out the finest shaving of metal from 
any part of the inside of the bell, and the art 
of tuning consists in knowing where to remove 
these shavings. 

Not only has this work corrected a defi-ct in 
bell-founding for which, in England, change¬ 
ringing must hold a fair share of blame ; not 
only has it shown that proper design of the 
ringing mechanism will permit of change- 
ringing with properly tuned bells and made it 
possible to produce peals which arc far truer 
and sweeter than those of the 191I1 century; 
but it hits won for the two English firms named 
a pre-eminent position in the manufacture of 
carillons, for use in countries overseas as well 
as in Great Britain. 

In the revision of the articles on Carillon, 
Change-Ringing and Cmsii s full use has been 
made of up-to-date information generously 
supplied by Messrs. John Taylor & Co., of 
Loughborough, and Messrs. Gillett & John¬ 
ston, Ltd., of Croydon. 

w. w. *., rev. and adds. ll. s. l. 
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CHANLER, Theodore Ward (b. Newport, 
Rhode Island, 29 Apr. 1902). 

American critic and composer. He began 
to study the pianoforte at six years of age and 
at sixteen was already composing. He worked 
at composition and pianoforte with Ebell and 
harmony with Arthur Shepherd. In 1919 
he went to the Institute of Musical Art in 
New York, where he studied pianoforte with 
Buhlig and counterpoint with Goetschius. 


Later he worked with Bloch and in 1923 went 
abroad and attended Oxford University. He 
then went to France, where he spent three 
years working at composition with Nadia 
Boulanger. 

In 1934 Chanler became for a short time 
the music critic of ‘ The Boston Herald ’. In 
1940 he won the League of Composers Town 
Hall Award, for which he composed ' Four 
Rhymes from Peacock Pic’, and in 1944 
he was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
From 1945 to 1947 he taught at the Peabody 
Conservatory at Baltimore, and he is at present 
on the faculty of the Longy School at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

Chanler is well known as one of the most 
brilliant of the composer-writers on modern 
musical subjects, and was a regular contri¬ 
butor to* Modern Music ’ until it went out of 
publication. He has had many notable per¬ 
formances of his small but exquisite works — 
mostly in chamber form —and their quality, 
vivacity, rhythmic subtlety and technical and 
aesthetic excellence have won for them a 
distinguished place in America. Me is re¬ 
garded as one of the outstanding, if not the 
foremost, of American song writers of the 
present time. 

Chanler'* principal works are the following : 


BALLET 

* Pa* de Irois ' Mill. |>f. (194a). 

CHORAL WORKS 

Matt for i.piri women's chorus will) organ (1930). 
'Four Chorals for Summer* (Feeney) for uiiRccnmp. 
chorus (1947). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFOKTF. 

Sonata (1917). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
‘ Calm * (1934). 

5 Short Piece* ( 1933 ). 

' Five Short Colloquies \ suite (1936). 

Toccata (1979). 

' Aftermath (191O. 

• Mv»'ery ' for a pf*. (194a). 

A C.hild in the Houte . 11 piece* (1919). 


SONGS 

' These, my Ophelia ' (McLeith) (19a*,). 

' Agnus l»ei ’ (Ordinary of the Matt) 11930). 

' The Doves ' (Feeney) (1931). 

' Memory ' (Blake) ( 1934). 

' Eight Epitaph* ’ <l)e la Mare) (1937). 

Three Epitaphs' (I)e la Mare) (1940). 

'• VsSsr ’ ,u '" M *"» <"»»>• 

' I rite when you enter ' (Feeney) (194a). 

• Hie Flight' (Feeney, (1944). 

' The Children *. cycle of 9 tone* (Feeney) 194*.). 
i Policeman in the Park ' (Feeney) .946). 

The Patient Sleep* ' (Henley) (1946 . 


CHANOT. French family of musical- 
instrument makers. 

(«) Francois Chanot (b. Mirccourt, 1787 ; 
d. Brest or Rochefort ', 1823). He entered the 
Navy as an engineer under the Empire, but 


1 According to Con»tant Pierre (.rr BiU.). 
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quilled il after the Restoration. Returning 
to Mirccourt, he made special studies in the 
construction of the violin and ultimately built 
one which deviated considerably in form from 
the accepted pattern. Believing that, in order 
to make every part of the instrument partake 
equally of the vibrations of the sound, the 
fibres of the wood should be preserved in their 
entire length, he considered the corners and 
curves of the outline as so many obstacles to 
the propagation of the waves of sound, and 
accordingly gave his violin a pear-shaped 
form, resembling that of the guitar. The table 
(belly) he made quite flat and he left out the 
sound-post altogether, on the ground that it 
merely served to break the waves of sound, 
while in reality it transmits them from table to 
back. 

This violin (if one may still call it so) he 
submitted to the authorities of the Institut dc 
France. After having been examined by a 
committee of eminent men, both scientific 
and musical, and tried against instruments 
of Guarncri and Stradivari, it was pronounced 
not inferior in quality to the violins of these 
great makers (‘ Rapport dc I’lnstitut ’, in 
the ' Moniteur Universcl 22 Aug. 1817). It 
is difficult to account for this decision, which 
experience quickly proved to be a complete 
delusion, as all instruments made after the 
new pattern turned out of indifferent quality. 
One of his violins, made for Viotti in 1818, and 
a cello, arc kept at the Instrumental Museum 
of the Paris Conservatoire. p. d. 

(2) Georges Chanot (6. Mirccourt, 25 
Mar. 1801 ; d. Courcellcs, Scinc-ct-Oise, 10 
Jan. 1883), brother of the preceding. He 
went to Paris in 1819 and made violins of the 
“ Chanot ” model, but was soon obliged to 
give this up. He worked for the instrument 
maker Clement for a year and in 1821 for 
Gand, whom he left in 1823 to set up for him¬ 
self. After several changes of address he settled 
in 1848 on the Quai Malaquais, where he 
remained until his retirement from business in 
1872, when he left his business to his son-in- 
law, Marie-Joseph Chardon. Georges Chanot 
was an admirable maker of violins and a skilful 
repairer. 

(3) Florentine Chanot (born Detnoliens) 

{b. ? ; d. ?), wife of the preceding. She was 
also a violin maker, probably the only female 
one known to fame. She made several violins 
with her own hands, working assiduously with 
her husband at his trade. e. j. p. 

(4) Georges Chanot (6. Paris, 1830; d. 
London, 3 Mar. 1893), son of the preceding. 
He learnt the trade from his father and in 1851 
left Paris for London, where he worked for 
several years with Maucotel, the brother of the 
Parisian instrument maker. In 1858 he set 
up for himself, and he was known for many 
years as one of the best workmen in London, 


gaining gold medals at various exhibitions, 
including the London Inventions Exhibition 
of .885. 

(5) G. A. Chanot (b . London, 28 Oct. 1855; 
d. ?), son of the preceding. He is known as an 
excellent violin maker. 

(6) F. W. Chanot ( b . London, c. i860; d. 
London, 1911), brother of the preceding, also 
a violin maker, is better known as a publisher 
of violin music. 

(7) Joseph Chanot (b. London, 1 Oct. 
1865 ; (/.?), brother of the preceding. He was 
an artist-craftsman who fully sustained the 
reputation of the family. 

E. j. p., adds. m. l. p. 

Bibl.— Pierre, Constant, ' Let Facteurs d’initrumenU 
de muiique; let luthiers et la facture instra- 
mentale * (Paris, 1893). 

CHANSON. French polyphonic chansons 
may be said to start with the works of Machaut. 
But they have their origins in the motet of 
the 13th century as well as the monodies of 
the Trouveres. In fact the forms used by the 
poet-musician, which in the chansons deter¬ 
mined the style of the complete piece, form 
the tenor of numerous motets of the preceding 
generation. The two large collections of 13th- 
ccntury motets which form the MSS Mont¬ 
pellier H. 196 1 and Codex Bamberg Ed. 
IV. 6* contain numerous examples showing 
the widespread popularity of certain songs 
throughout Europe, for some of the tenors 
appear many times »; the most usual forms 
are the rondeau and virelai, but the chanson 
aiec des refrains and ballade also appear. The 
Italian ballata, it is worth noting, is similar in 
structure to the virelai, not the ballade. 

Both the rondeau and virelai, which Machaut 
calls chanson balladee, retain the traditional 
form of the 13th century, which is then found 
for the first time in polyphonic settings. Most 
of these pieces are anonymous, but there 
arc extant four rondeaux and two virelais by 
Adam dc La Halle 4 which in syllabic style 
imitate the conductus. The melody can be in 
either the lowest or middle voice; but if 
all voices arc sung, the text is not necessarily 
the same in each part. Gennrich has tran¬ 
scribed a number, and his book, which studies 
both the text and the music, is the standard 
work on the subject for the 12th and 13th 
centuries.* A lucid explanation of the growth 
and variants to be found in the literary’ and 
musical forms up to the 16th century is con¬ 
tained in the Hewitt edition of ‘ Harmonice 


• Yvonne Rok*eth, ‘ Polyphonies du XIII* »i*dc \ 

‘Cent Moleu d„ XIII. .Me', 

3 vol*. (1908). , , , 

• Pierre Aubry. * Recherche* sur les i 6 non Iranian 
dan* le* motels du treiaiime *iicle * (1907). 

• For hi* complete work* srt Couwemaker, CEuvre* 
>letes du Trouv*re Adam de La Halle ’ (1872). 
Friedrich Gennrich, * Rondeaux, Virelai* und 

Balladen \ 2 vol*. <1921. 1927). 
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The third of the formes fixes, the ballade, is 
rather less rigid in structure. Reese gives 


Musices Odhecaton ’ 1 ; the Apel edition of 
* French Secular Music of the late Fourteenth 
Century * 2 is also helpful. The method of 
analysis which follows the examples in this 
article uses Greek letters to represent the musi¬ 
cal phrases, Roman capitals to represent the 
refrain and small letters to represent the solo 
lines. This method will be used throughout 
the article. The rondeau is from ' Li Rondel 
Adam MS Paris, Bibl. Nat. fr. 25566.» It 
will be seen that so long as the full text is 
preserved any rondeau can be constructed from 
the music of the refrain. It is possible that 
the refrain only was sung polyphonically, 
or that a group of three soloists took the 
additamenta, leaving the refrain to l>e sung 
monodically by a chorus, or that the whole 
rondeau was sung in parts. The analysis of a 
rondeau is 


The virelai is also set by Adam dr I .a Halle 
in the traditional form, the earliest description 
of which is to be found in ' L’Art de dictier * 
by Kustache Deschant|n. The distinctive 
feature of this type is the y section of the 
music : although it may be a setting of several 
lines in the text, it must be balanced by a 
further number of similar lines. In later 
examples the endings of the otherwise identi- 
cal musical phrases could dilfer and were 
distinguished by the terms otaerl and dot, and 
repeat marks could be used analogous to the 
modern first- and second-time l»ars. The 
presence of these repeat marks at the end 
of the music indicates that the song is a 
virelai. Following this verse is the so-called 
tierce, set to the music of the refrain which 
succeeds it. Each stanza follows an identical 
plan ; therefore in the following example by 
Adam dc La Halle * one only is given. The 
analysis is: 


Harmonicc Muticn Odhecaton A' (The Mediaeval 
Academy of America. 194*). cd. Helen Hewiu. 

■ Secular Musk of ihe I-ale Fourteenth 

C f n W i Ih , e Mediacvd Academy of America. 1950). 
eu. min Apel. 


| Gennrich. op. at.. I. 65 ; II. 83. 

C.ennrich, of. at.. I. 57-60; II. 
t variants in the MSS which are n«. 


of the quotations in this article. 


I. 77 - 79 - He gives 
not included in any 
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possible variants *, all of which are distinct 
lrom both rondeau and virelai, by the inclusion 
of an extra musical phrase. The most 
elaborate form drops the music of the refrain 
in the tierce of the virelai and substitutes new 
music and words. The form was very popular 
in the 14th century, particularly in Machaut's 
works, from which later it will have its illustra¬ 
tion. However, it must be noted that this 
ballade in canon is unusual. But owing to the 
number of possible differences within the 
forme fixe any example can differ in detail, 
though not in general plan from any other. 

The transition from Adam de La Halle to 
Machaut can be traced in the two rondeaux 
from MS Paris, Bibl. Nat., coll, de Picardie 
67 *, which show a slight loosening of modal 
rhythms. The experiments in notation asso¬ 
ciated with Pierre de La Croix, and more 
particularly Philippe de Vitry, whose treatise 
* Ars nova ’ (between e. 1316 and 1325) gives 
the distinction between the new style and that 
of the late 13th-century writers, making it 
possible to distinguish more clearly the char¬ 
acter of the parts by dividing the perfect breve 
into four and more semibreves; however, at 
first the triplum benefited more than the other 
two parts, which remained in slower-moving 
modes. The MS Paris, Bibl. Nat. f. fr. 146 
gives among the thirty-one chansons ofjehan- 
not de L’Escurel one polyphonic piece in 
conductus style, the rondeau * A vous, douce de- 
bonnairc \ J The rhythmic innovations can 
be seen in the monodic chansons from the 
‘ Roman de Fauvcl ’, interpolated into the 
poem in 1316. 4 Here the older more or less 
syllabic settings give way to short mclismatic 
flourishes. Coloured notation is used to indi¬ 
cate changes of time, an account of which is 
given in the ‘ Ars nova \ An important work 
explaining the new system is ‘ Ars novae 
musice ’ by the theorist Jean de Muris. 1 * 3 

The foremost composer in the new style 
who may be said to be the first composer of 
polyphonic chansons in numbers is the poet- 
musician Guillaume de Machaut. Although he 
died a canon of Rhcims, he led an adventurous 
and much-travelled life, being for many years 
in the service of John II, King of Bohemia and 
Duke of Luxembourg, who was killed at Cr6cy. 
Later Machaut was attached to the French 
court, where he was considered the compeer 
of Petrarch. His biographer considers that 
"au plus, il accommodc facilcment ses devoirs, 
ses fonctions rcligicuses avee la chasse, la vie 

1 CuMJVC Reese. * Music in the Middle Ages ’ (1940), 
p ‘ . . * Gennrich, °P • «*.. I. *63-64 ; II. 

Ibid., I, 307 - 8 ; II, 246-48. Johanna V 
Geschichte dcr Mensuralnotation von 1330-1460', 

3 vols. (1902), II. is ; III. 26. for original nolalioo and 
transcription. See a!u> Aubry, * La Plus Anciens Monu- 
ments de la musique francaise * (1903), pi. XX, facsimile. 

| Gennnch, op. at I. 390-306 ; II, 230-45. 

?l. ,ver Strunk. Source Readings in Music His¬ 
tory (1950), p. 172. 



mondaine et l’amour lui-meme ”. 6 A manu¬ 
script Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 1584, richly illumi¬ 
nated by Maitre aux Boqucteaux and once in 
the possession of the Duke John of Berry, con¬ 
tains portraits of the composer.’ The Ludwig 
edition*, of which the volumes so far published 
contain all the polyphonic secular music apart 
from the lais, gives a list of manuscript sources, 
and Hocpffner published all the poetry.® 

He develops the old formes fixes, especially 
the ballades , of which he wrote over two 
hundred. Of the 42 set by him to music, 1 
is monodic, 15 are in two parts, 18 in three 
parts and 8 in four parts. Although it re¬ 
mained a popular literary form after Machaut’s 
death, according to Miss Hewitt'®, it did not 
receive so much musical treatment; but late 
14th-century composers made constant use of 
it. 11 The ballade differs from the rondeau and 
virelai in the position and importance of the 
refrain ; in this form the refrain does not open 
the piece. The normal poem had a four-line 
section with alternate rhyme schemes set to the 
same music, with perhaps ouvert and clos end¬ 
ings. A certain method for recognizing it at 
a glance is to sec whether such endings occur 
about the middle of the song. If that is the 
case, the piece is a ballade. Any number of 
lines may follow, the music being composed 
for each one. The final line is the refrain 
which occurs at the end of each verse. The 
usual number of verses was three. But, al¬ 
though not invariably the case, an envoi might 
be added to sum up the ideas in the poem. 
However, this coda did not appear until the 
time of Eustachc Deschamps and was never 
essential. The analysis of the form gives us 
afi ap Y P 

ab ab ccd D 

A ballade by Machaut clearly shows a more 
advanced style than the earlier settings of La 
Halle. In the majority of cases a single vocal 
line was accompanied by instruments in the 
other parts. However, different texts could 
be set to more than one part, making double 
and triple ballades. The four-part double 
ballade ‘ Quant Theseus, Hercules ct Jazon/ 
Ncquicr veoir la biaute d’Absalon ’ has an 
instrumental tenor and contratenor supporting 
the upper voices, which both move inde¬ 
pendently. The well-known lamentation on 

• Armand Machabey, 'Guillaume de Machaut' (Rev. 
Mus.. 1930-31). 

’ Reproduced in Reese. op. til., pi. VI, and Thiodorc 
G<roId, ' Hisloire de la musique', (1936), pi. XXVII. 

' Friedrich Ludwig, ' Guillaume de Machaut: 
Musikalische Werke* ('Publikationen ilterer Musik', 
Leipzig, 4 vols., Vol. I, 1926, Ballade, Rondeaux, 
Virelais; Vol. II, 1928. Commentary; Vol. Ill, 1929. 
Motels; Vol. IV. still unpublished). 

• Ernat Hoepffner, 'CEuvra de Guillaume de 
Machaut', 3 vols. (1908-21). The seven ' RemWe de 
Fortune* piece are included with a transcription by 
Ludwig in this edition. 

Hewitt, op. tit., pp. 33-54. " Apel, op. at., p. 5 - 
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the death of Machaut set by Andrieu, a 
late 14th-century composer, to words by 
Deschamps, is in a similar style, and the final 
verse gives us a rare indication of contem¬ 
porary methods of performance 1 : 

Rubebcs. leu tbs, vielles, syphonie. 
psaltenons, tres tous instrument coys, 
rothes, guiterne. flaustn, chalemie. 
trayersaynn, et vous, nimphes de bo is, 
timpane aussy, metes en euvre doys, 
et le choro n*y ait nul qui replique, 
faites devoir, ploures. gentib Galoys, 
la mor! MACHAUT. U nobl, ulhcnq w. 

In order to emphasize the name in the refrain 
the cadence on Machaut is isolated by rests. 

The piece from which the following is 
quoted is an example of the ballade * form 
giving all three parts to the voices in canon. 
It has the usual three verses; part of one only 
can be given here. The canon seems to have 
been a French innovation, for four pieces are 
to be found in a French manuscript at the 
Chapter Library’, Ivrea, and are thus ante¬ 
cedents of the Italian caecia : 


HnlUdf 




' Ludwij op. til.. 1, 49-51. Incorrectly transcribed 
Uroi and Hubault, l\ki« et muskiem du XV. wet! 

m JkMI /*>«**"* Iron 

Machaut MS. Pans, Bibl. nat., fonds franc, gt- 
showing methods of performance facing p. 13. 

/oid., 1, No. 17. 


Three characteristics of Machaut's style may 
be noted, first his preference for alternating 
specifically rhythmic motives with sustained 
notes, as for example in the five-part ballade 
* Dc fortune nc doy pleindrc et loer * and the 
famous rondeau ' Ma lin cst mon commence¬ 
ment ' *, in which the music of the second part 
is the exact reverse of the first, taking the form 
of a musical palindrome; the only difference 
being that in the second part the original 
music for the duplum is transferred to the tenor 
voice part and the old tenor becomes the 
instrumental duplum. Such complications 
make it extremely unlikely that these forms 
were danced to any longer during the 14th 
century. Although many of his motives run 
in imitative patterns throughout the web of a 
composition, they occasionally lose effect by 
a failure to make clear the entries. There are, 
in all, 21 rondeaux set to music, 7 of which are 
in two parts, 11 in three parts, and 3 in four 
parts. The variation in the number of parts 
is a second characteristic of this style: later 
composers almost invariably wrote chansons 
in three. It is worth while noticing the fluidity 
of his harmonies. That he had no desire for 
any rigidity may !>c deduced from the altera¬ 
tions in the different manuscripts noted in 
Ludwig and by Machabey, in which entirely 
new music for a part may be substituted. This 
vagueness applies to all types, but an example 
may be seen in the rondeau ' Puis qu’en ouhli 
sui de vous, dous amis in which a new tenor 
and eontratenor are substituted in the Paris MS 
Bibl. Nat. fr. 9221. A third characteristic of 
his style is the fairly constant use of binary 
instead of the conventional triple rhythms. 

Of the 33 vireleis, or ehantont baltadiei, as 
Machaut prefers to call them, which he set to 
music, 25 are monodir, 7 in two parts, and one 
is in three parts. All the polyphonic settings 
are three-verse |>ocms in the old style. 

A striking fact in the history of French poly- 
phonic chansons is a comparison between the 
solitary composer of the first half of the century 
and the numerous followers writing in the 
form up to the time of Dufay. Until Apcl’s 
study of late 14th-century secular music was 
published, little was known of the chanson of 
the period. The music reaches a high com¬ 
plexity of rhythm and subtlety of construction 
equal to the elaborate domestic architecture 
so characteristic of the reigns of Charles V and 
Charles VI in France. It was an age. too, 
in which the miniature and the illuminated 
book achieved a delicacy and finesse unknown 
until then in the West. Brilliant courts were 
held not only in Paris, where Machaut had 
worked, but at Avignon, Dijon and in northern 
Spain. The great Maecenas and brother of 
both Charles V and Philip the Bold, Duke 
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John of Berry, who commissioned two of the 
most exquisite books of Hours, 4 Les Grandes 
Heurcs du Due dc Berry ' and the 4 Tres 
Riches Hcures du Due dr Berry was patron 
equally of poets and musicians. His praises 
were sung 44 quar e’est ccli qui est la flour du 
monde ”, a tribute which formed the refrain 
to a ballade by Solagc ‘, Machaut’s pupil, an 
elaborate piece, as befits a court ode. In 
general Solagc follows his master in style, but 
makes greater use of dissonance to illustrate 
the text, as in the following passage from his 
rondeau, 4 Fumeux fume ', a song written per¬ 
haps for a club of smokers known to have 
existed about that time. The three bass 
registers and the raucous character of the 
music with its chromaticism unique for the 
date lend authority to the suggestion 1 : 




Although the form of the rondeau altered 
little, the isorhythmic features common in the 
motets arc occasionally introduced. Two 
examples by the late 14th-century composer 
Garinus, of which the second, 4 Loyaute me 
tient *, has the complete text, arc given in 
Apcl’s study. The second section of this 
rondeau is rhythmically identical with the first 
in every part except for bar 31 in the 
bass. 

' Apcl, «p. fit.. No. 34, * S’aincy moil *. Fac. a* 
P'- ’ /«*. No. 40. Fac. as pi. V. 


The virelai after Machaut undergoes little 
fundamental change in form. The musical 
structure is often on a more extended scale, 
which may account for the dropping of the 
second and third verses always found in the 
older masters' works. This shorter form came 
to be known as bergeretle. However, the com¬ 
plex musical structure that is characteristic of 
the period 1370-90, during which time such 
poet-composers as Anthoncllo da Caserta, 
Trcbor, Jacob de Senlcches and Philipoctus 
da Gascrta wrote many of their chansons, makes 
Apel distinguish between the Machaut style, 
which 44 although flexible, nevertheless is 
wholly integrated ” and the 44 manneristic 
style ” which aims at 44 deliberate diversifica¬ 
tion, extravagance and utmost complexity ”. 
Some of the most delightful of these bergerettes 
have passages in imitation of bird-calls, and 
Apel suggests that " there is perhaps still an 
echo of 13th-century village poetry in these 
lyrics whose carefree prattling reveals such a 
strong contrast to the formal rhetoric of the 
courtly ballades They were the work of 
trouvires of northern France and Flemish 
territories, bearing Walloon and Picard traits 
of dialect. 1 The piece by Vaillant, 4 Par 
maintes foys in which the nightingale, sky¬ 
lark and cuckoo compete, is known also from 
the German contrafactum, 4 Dcr Mai mit 
lieverzal by Oswald von Wolkenstcin. 4 A 
virelai by Giconia, 4 Or sus vous dormez trop 
performed with a bagpipe for the contralenor 
and trombone for tenor has, in Apel's opinion, 

44 all the qualities to become one of the top 
attractions in concerts of early music ”. But 
however fresh it may seem, it is remarkable for 
the notational and stylistic complexities typical 
of the period, and indeed the attention to 
details from nature is an indication of a fin-de- 
siecle attitude. The harmonic idiom of the 
44 mannerist ** period is startling, but the ex¬ 
planation lies in the principles of 13th-century 
discanlus modified by the admission of the 
third and, to some extent, the sixth as conson¬ 
ances. As an example of the increasing im¬ 
portance of these intervals the contralenor part 
in the ballade 4 Dame d'onour cn qui ’ by 
Anthonello da Caserta, transcribed by Apcl 
as No. 24, is an interesting example both for 
its harmonies and for the arpeggio-like figures 
on the | and 5 chords. As distinct from the 
four-part ecclesiastical polyphony in motets, 
these secular works depended on a two-part 
descantus texture in which the superius-Unor 
combination was paralleled by the contralenor - 
tenor combination. Considered in this light, 
the most startling dissonances can be explained, 
since they appear where the tenor is in the 

* They arc transcribed in section vii of Apel's study. 

* Transcriptions in D.T.O.. IX. the 4 Historical 
Anthology of Music ' and Wolf. * Geschichte der Men- 
suralnotation *. Both pieces are compared by Cennnch 
in the ‘ Zeilschrift fur deutsche Bildung ’, II. 
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middle of a combination and thus, through 
two almost independently written descantm 
combinations, composers arrived at a musical 
style of greater daring and deliberate disson¬ 
ance than had been used before, or. indeed, 
was used thereafter until the advent of the 20th 
century. 

The very’ complicated rhythmic and har¬ 
monic style of the late 14th century becomes 
simpler in the works of Matheus de Pcrusio. 
Several points in his style connect him with 
the period of Dufay and Dunstable, the most 
noticeable of which is the simplification of the 
eontratenor line, giving it a harmonic instead of 
melodic function, and dispensing with its 
rhythmic peculiarities. The reaction to the 
fin-de-sieele atmosphere in which the arts 
mirrored a highly sophisticated society, iso¬ 
lated within exotic mansions of its own 
creation, followed naturally. The Burgundian 
court, '*improvisation monstrueused'une agre- 
gation de provinces, qui n'eurent ni I'uniic 
de races ni I’unitl d'idies”, was able from its 
international character to collect artists from 
all Europe. Allied to the English court of 
Henry V, himself one of the group of com¬ 
posers whose works are to l>e found in the Old 
Hall Manuscript, Burgundy was able to 
prosper, while the France of the trouveres 
was struggling in the final phase of the 
Hundred Years’ War. Gilles dc Binchois, a 
soldier who from alxmt 1430 to his death 
remained in the service of Philip the Good as 
a musician, is the most representative com¬ 
poser. But the international character of 
Dijon must be remembered when dealing with 
the Burgundian school. Actually it attracted 
both English and Finnish composers and, by 
drawing hack to itself such men as Dufay 
and the Ei^gcois Hugo and Arnold de I^ntins. 
all at some time of their lives members of the 
papal chapel in Rome, the school may lx- said 
to have fused even the Italian element. For 
the return of the papacy to Rome and the 
training which the papal chapel gave to its 
cosmopolitan choir was to have an effect on 
music in Europe as profound as the edicts of 
Gregory the Great. It is, of course, true to 
say that the French chanson played an in¬ 
finitely more important part in 13th-century 
life than the Italian eanzorut. The MS Pancia- 
tichi 26 at Florence, a purely Italian work 
but containing numerous French texts set by 
Frenchmen and Italians, is an indication of 
the northern hegemony. As Ch ail ley puts it. 
“ l- 3 Bourgogne . . . se lx>mc a drainer les 
artistes dc toutes provenances vers la Cour dr 
Dijon ct it leur suggdrer, par Ic faste de ses 
r£jouissances, unc certainc unit£ dc style, qui 
permet malgr6 tout dVvoqucr unc veritable 
ccolc bourguignonne Charles van den 
Borrcn has an informative discussion on the 
distinctive elements which made up the Bur¬ 


gundian school in his l>onk on the music of the 
15th century.* 

The chansons of the immediate predecessors 
of Dufay and Binchois are not easily accessible, 
although the names of the three- most distin¬ 
guished composers. Tapissier, Carmen and 
Cesaris. figure in the poem by Martin le 
Franc. * I.e Champion de Dames’ (c. 1440). 
the relevant verses of which, including tin- 
reference to the pre-eminence of English com¬ 
posers. are printed in Stainer’s * Dufay'. The 
only chanson of the three published by Stainer 
is ‘ Mon seul vouloir ' by Cesaris. It is again 
in striking contrast with the transitionary 
mannerist style. The tenor is in the fifth mode 
throughout, reminiscent of the motet style, 
while the eontrateno 1 and sufreriut, set to different 
texts, have none of the long melismata found 
in the earlier composers. A rondeau and double 
rondeau may l>e seen in Dannemann’s ln>ok on 
the immediate predecessors of Dufav.* This 
type of slow-moving tenor leads van den Borrcn 
to conclude that chansons were beginning to 
l»e composed as a unit rather than as three 
separate strands of music : the use of faburden 
particularly in the cadences is perhaps an 
indication of this. But it has lx-en suggested 
that such tenon as that in ‘ Mon seul vouloir ' 
were taken from popular songs. This cer¬ 
tainly became the <asc later on. although even 
during the 13th and 14th centuries the tenon 
of secular motets had Ix-en borrowed from 
chansons in the former fixer. It is not clear 
whether in the 13th century’ the tenon were 
Imrrowed from popular songs or whether com- 
|x*sers used their own melodics. Certainly 
the tenor of the ballade equiioqu/e ‘Sc la fase ay 
pale’ provides Dufay equally with the basis 
for his Mass of that name ; and there are a few- 
examples in which French and Latin texts are 
mixed.» 

A further innovation made much use of at 
this time is the instrumental interlude. Such 
an interlude provides an explanation for the 
popularity of the rondeau form over the ballade 
and, to a lesser extent, the one-verse tirelai or 
berferette ; the constant repetition inherent in 
the form was made interesting both by inter¬ 
ludes and by an increase in the number of lines 
with a consequent lengthening of the melody 
in each of the two musical sections. It is 
probable that wind instruments accompanied 


■ Ktudes 


r , x '* ***'* ‘ t*04»>- a««i 01 

ihc pu'.livl.ci work comprmne the period 1420 80 can 
hy »ren in Sumer’s ‘ Dufay’; ilir I). I .O. Vok. \ || and 
XI. a. of ilie I rent Codim; van den Borrcn’* toller- 
inm of pirm ’ I-c Manuscript musical 111 Cast dc la 
BtblK > «W ; ,..c dc Strasbourg’ (1934); Dro* and 
I hihault » I’ottrvrl music lent du X\> siccle' (1924); 

dr 1* *Our dc Boureosnc au 
'" d BW ’ -o “ 

. ' Ern 1 a D^oeman. • Die spitgotitche Musiktradilion 
in rrankrnch uud Burcund ’ (1936). 

* Vo1 - - V *l of I,IC D.T.O. gives three pieces of this 
nature. 
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the voices. There is evidence for this supposi¬ 
tion in the description by Olivier de La Marche 
of a contemporary feast arranged for the 
wedding of Margaret of York and the Duke 
of Burgundy in 1468, where “ prestement 
s’ouvrirent les fenestres, et 14 se comparurent 
quatre loups ayans flustes cn leur pattes: et 
commencerent les diets loups 4 jouer une 
chanson ” with the implication here that at 
times voices could be done away with alto¬ 
gether. One rare indication of a specific 
instrument is to be found in a chanson by 
Pierre Fontaine, ‘J’ayme bicn celuy qui 
s’en va ’, which has a marking contralenor 
trompetU . 1 

Dufay’s works point the way for the more 
elaborate imitation of the latter part of the 
century. This technique was by no means 
modern, as we have seen, but it is employed 
more effectively by him than by Machaut. 
An example of imitative writing is to be found 
in the rondeau ' Cc jour de Pan transcribed 
by Stainer, of which van den Borren quotes 
the opening in his study of 15th-century music. 
As a rule the imitative passages are found in 
the voice parts, the instrumental parts pre¬ 
serving their independence by the use of a 
different modal rhythm, and it is significant 
of the increasing taste for imitation that this 
is a piece for three voices. His setting of the 
words is far more simple and syllabic than 
that of his predecessors. An interesting piece 
which illustrates this point is the dialogue ' La 
belle sc sict au pi£ de la tour the tenor of 
which is an extremely old popular melody, 

* La Pcrnctte ’, still to be heard in the south 
of France. It was constantly used later and 
settings are to be found by Josquin des Pr*s 
and Okcghcm, among others : 



Declamation of this nature is not very common. 
But in the works of Binchois. especially in the 
love laments, it seems to have been introduced 
to bring out a sense of desolation. Droz and 
Thibault transcribe two ballades by Binchois: 
the first,' Dcul angoisseaux, rage desmesur^e', 
a poem by Christine de Pisan, the second, 

4 Tristc plaisir et doulcureusc yoie ’, by Alain 
Charticr, which illustrate the point. The fol¬ 
lowing extract is from the Christine de Pisan 
poem : 

1 Sumer, op. til., quota Petitot’s Collection of 
Memoirs, X. 344. 

' Transcribed by Aubry in 1907. 




An anonymous example in D.T.O., XI, ‘ Ter- 
riblcmcnt suis fortun£e ’, is a further instance 
notable for declamation and for the angular 
contralenor part: 



m'a 



do tout point ba . bar.. don . 

== 0 ~ a _ 

m'a 

do tout point 


«'• de tout point 



These examples show a further difference 
between the period of Dufay and Binchois, to 
take the two outstanding masters, and earlier 
composers: the new distinction between poet 
and musician. For the two arc no longer 
synonymous. And among the poets are to be 
found such names as Charles d'Orl^ans and 
Francois Villon. But the favourite subject is 
Still the amour courtois. 

The imitation which can be found in Dufay 
and his contemporaries gains in complication 
in the works of Busnois and Okeghcm. In 
the opinion of both van den Borren and 
Jeppesen » this may be accounted for by the 
tendency to sing all parts which, while rela¬ 
tively rare in Dufay, becomes more frequent 
as the century continues. 

• Knud Jeppesen, * Der Kopenhagener Chanson- 
nier ’ (1927). 
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The ballade form, which still had a certain 
vogue in the earlier part of the century gave 
way entirely to the rondeau, which underwent 
considerable change, the two-line refrain giving 
way to four and even five lines which, still 
preserving the basic structure of a two-phrase 
melody, increased its length greatly. The 
five-line structure was made possible by giving 
three lines to the first musical phrase and two 
to the second. Actually no rondeaux of the 
period arc given a complete text under each 
line of the score. The words generally follow 
the superius. But it is unlikely that the 13th- 
century rules were not still obeyed, for the 
musical and literary sources were entirely 
derived from a past heritage. The bergeretu 
form was almost as popular as the ballade. The 
two sections often differ in rhythm, changing 
from ternary in the first to binary in the 
second. Otherwise the bergerelte conforms to 
the virelai. Binary rhythm increased in popu¬ 
larity throughout the century ; in fact, of the 
33 pieces in the Copenhagen Manuscript 21 
are in binary rhythm, 10 in ternary and the 
remaining two, bergerellei, have the refrain in 
ternary and the rest in binary as a contrast. 

In the works of late 15th-century composers 
the dissonant qualities still found in Dufay 
gradually disappear and, without deference 
to the strict rules of tOlh-ccntury counterpoint, 
the harshness noticeable in earlier periods 
tends to be softened by a more circumspect 
treatment. 

Jcppeson gives a list of the sources for the 
period in the edition of the Copenhagen Manu¬ 
script ; and an interesting article on Busnois 
is printed in ‘ The Music Review 1 by George 
Pcrlc', which includes a short bibliography 
of modern reprints. But it is not intended to 
be a lull list. The first printed collection of 
chansons, * Harmonicc Musices Odhecaton \ 
was published by Petrucci at Venice in 1501. 
It contains many works by contemporary com¬ 
posers.* In this collection it is possible to 
detect the change that comes over music in 
the 16th century. The chanson develops on 
entirely new lines. Josquin dcs Prfc, for 
example, is among the first composers to write 
complicated polyphonic chansons in four 
parts; and from now on the three-part form 
is rare. Three of Josquin’s six pieces in the 
' Odhecaton ’ are in three parts, but the three 
remaining examples by him written in a more 
modern style arc given to four voices. The 
four-part piece * Dc tous bien ’ illustrates the 
complicated contrapuntal writing favoured by 
the late Burgundian school. Josquin actually 
borrows the tenor and superius from Hayne's 
setting of the same piece, included also in the 
collection, and adds a third part in an entirely 
> 95 o) ThC ChaiUOm of An,oinf Birnioi*' (M. Rev.. May 

wo«‘ he , Hew 'V aivw a comprehend l»t of 

W>b, early and modern primed work*. 


different style with a puzzle superscription, 
“ Petrus e Joannes current in puncto ”. The 
solution produces a canon at the unison with 
the fourth and lowest voice a minim behind. 
The octave leaps and hocket-like passages for 
the parts in canon leave no doubt that they 
were intended for instruments. This borrow¬ 
ing and the use of popular songs within the 
chansons becomes as common feature of the 
times. 

Apart Irom these musical complexities, 
however, the texts themselves show a difference 
from the older poems both by their freedom 
from the old formes fixes and by the change of 
subject-matter away from the lovers’ com¬ 
plaints. The new songs can be distinguished 
only by the presence or absence of a refrain, 
and the refrain itself is treated with a new 
freedom so that the music now governs the 
form of the song and, to illustrate the text, a 
more expressive style is introduced. The 
poems have a freshness enlivened with con¬ 
stant references to nature which, illustrated 
in the music, remind us of some late 14 th- 
century virelais. In the four-part ilia ns on a 
refrain of Josquin’s pupil Jean Mouton, 
■James James James ’, included in the ‘ Odhe¬ 
caton ’, the details of the new style can be 
seen. The free poetic form allows the music 
to determine the lay-out of the text; thus 
the refrain recurs constantly in short settings 
throughout the piece, since the lines them¬ 
selves are concise. The imitative entries, the 
comparatively restricted compass of the voices 
and the syllabic setting are all characteristic 
of the period. Rhythmic alterations of a few 
bars' length show an increase in flexibility 
already noticeable in the two sections of the 
formes fixes. This development leads Einstein 
to the conclusion that the first quarter of the 
i6th century marked a phase in the history 
of music as important as the change to monody 
about 1600 or the break from the opera seria 
at the time of Gluck. “The transformation", 
he writes in * The Italian Madrigal ’, “ about 
1520, of the song style of the preceding cen¬ 
turies into the poetic motet style of the 16th 
century was just such a far-reaching and quiet 
revolution.” 

In fact the developments in France at this 
time were to be of vital importance to the 
history of monody and hence of opera. For, 
through the flowering of the new type of 
chanson intimately connected with the 
rhythms of the poetry, we reach the than- 
sonnettes mesuries of Baif and the inauguration 
of the Academic dc Poesic et Musiquc in 1570. 

'I he interest in the relationship between speech- 
rhythms and music may be said to date from 
the publication of 4 L'Art dc m^trifier fran- 
5 °'* ' by Michel de Botcauville in 1497; and 
it is possible to detect its antecedents in the 
declamatory settings of Dufay, such as we have 
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illustrated in ‘ La belle se siet \ The rhythmic 
pulse tends to have a more regular significance 
and the music to fit into definable bars, al¬ 
though of course the bar-line as we know it is 
useless in the real measured music. The music 
of the whole period can be found in the volumes 
edited by Expert. 1 The descriptive chansons 
of Janncquin arc particularly delightful. They 
are remarkable for brilliant imitative passages 
in which the hunt, ‘ Gentilz vencurs battle, 
‘ Escoutcz, escoutcz ’, and bird-songs, ‘ Re- 
veillez vous’ 2 , are all presented in the most 
vivid manner, using pairs of voices echoing 
each other as well as full four-part homophonic 
sections. Other examples of these free chan¬ 
sons are written in five and even more parts. 
The Jannequin pieces arc on a large scale 
divided into two sections and show the 
wonders of the late flowering French renas¬ 
cence. However, in spite of the elaborate 
treatment, the words are set syllabically almost 
throughout. With the followers of Jannequin, 
Costclcy and Regnart in particular, who set 
Ronsard's poems in a manner they be¬ 
lieved to imitate classical Greek, that is to say 
in the vers mesuris a I'antique, the study of 
French chansons ends. For in the interest of 
the new speech-rhythms can be seen the ante¬ 
cedents of modern music, the nuove musiche, the 
camerata of Bardi and the opera. The circle is 
indeed complete, for we find the ancient belief 
that poet and musician should be one ex¬ 
pressed in the dedication to Baif in 1570 of 
Costclcy’s ‘ Musique ’: 

Iddis Miuiciens ct Poctes el sages 

Furcni mesmes auteurs : mail la mite dei age*. 

I’ar lc term qui tout change, A icpar* lei iroyi. 

Puiuons-nous, d’enlrepriie heureuiemeni hardir, 

Du bon litcle amener la couitume abolie, 

El lei iroyi reunir ioui la faveur de» Royi. 

Although it cannot be said that this synthesis 
was achieved in one man after the fashion of 
Nlachaut, the union of music and poetry was 
to be wrought into a new amalgam: ' Lc 
Printcmps ’, a collection of measured chansons 
by Claude Lc Jcunc which Ballard published 
in 1603 is among its finest products. 

s. t. w. (ii). 

Biiil.— Stt footnote 1. 

St* oho Joiquin dei Prti (Chamom). 

CHANSON BALLAD£E. See Machaut. 

CHANSON DE FORTUNIO LA (Oper¬ 
etta). See Offenbach. 

CHANSON DE GESTE. See Song, p. 909. 

CHANSON DE TOILE (Fr., cloth song). 
A French medieval type of song similar to the 
chanson de gesle, but referring to a female 
instead of a male character in the story it tells 
or the action it accompanies. The name 

1 H. Expert, ' Lei Maitre* Nluiiciem de la Renais¬ 
sance francaiie'. A representative collection is given 
in Vol. V of * Trentc cl une Chansons musicales \ 
published by Altaignam in 1529, including pieces by 
Jannequin, Claudin de Serraisy and Cascogne. 

• Expert, op. at., Vol. VII. 


doubtless refers to such an exclusively feminine 
occupation as spinning or embroidering. 

CHANT. To chant is, generally, to sing, 
and, in a more limited sense, to sing certain 
words according to the style required by 
musical laws or ecclesiastical rule and custom; 
and what is thus performed is styled a Chant 
and Chanting, cantos firmus or canto fermo. The 
method of chanting that belongs to the Latin 
service-books is described elsewhere. 2 The 
word is now used for the short melodies sung to 
the psalms and canticles in the English Church. 
These arc either “ single ”, i.e. adapted to 
each single verse after the tradition of six¬ 
teen centuries, or “ double ”, i.e. adapted to a 
couple of verses, or even “ triple " or “ quad¬ 
ruple ", ranging over three and four verses 
respectively. 

The qualifying terms “ Gregorian ”, “ An¬ 
glican ", “ Gallican ”, " Parisian ”, " Co¬ 
logne ”, etc., as applied to tone or chant, 
simply express the sources from which any par¬ 
ticular chant has been derived. 

It is historically incorrect to regard the 
structure of ancient tones and of modern chants 
as being antagonistic to each other. The 
famous ' Book of Common Praicr noted ’, by 
John Marbeck (1550), includes music of the 
Latin ritual, adapted, mulatis mutandis, to the 
new English translations of the Missal and 
Breviary. The ancient Gregorian chants for 
the psalms and canticles were in use not only 
immediately after the Reformation, but far 
on into the 17th century; and although the 
Great Rebellion silenced the ancient liturgical 
service, with its traditional chant, yet in the 
fifth year after the Restoration (1664) the well- 
known work by the Rev. James Clifford, Minor 
Canon of St. Paul’s, gives as the " Common 
Tunes ” for chanting the English Psalter, etc., 
correct versions of each of the eight Gregorian 
tones for the Psalms, with one ending to each 
of the first seven, and both the usual endings to 
the eighth, together with a form of the Pere¬ 
grine tone similar to that given by Marbeck. 4 
Clifford gives also three tones set to well-known 
harmonies, which have kept their footing as 
chants to the present day. The first two arc 
arrangements of the 1st Gregorian tone, 4th 
ending — the chant in Tallis’s ‘ Cathedral 
Service ’ for the Venite — with the melody, 
however, not in the treble, but (according to 
ancient custom) in the tenor. It is called by 
Clifford “ Mr. Adrian Batten’s Tunc ”; the 
harmony is essentially the same as that of 
Tallis, but the treble takes his alto part, and 
the alto his tenor. The second, called ‘ Christ 
Church Tunc ’ and set for first and second 
altos, tenor and bass, is also the same; except 
the third chord from the end : 

* Stt Gregorian Tones. , 

• Stt Tabic of chants in ' Aec. Harmonic* to Brief 
Directory *, by Rev. T. Hclmore, App. II, No. cxi. 
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Christ Church Tuoo 



Clifford's third specimen is quoted as 
' Canterbury Tune ’ and is that set to the 
“ Quicunque vult ” (Athanasian Creed) in 
Tallis's 4 Cathedral Service *; but, as before, 
with harmonies differently arranged : 


'’•■anbury Tune 



It has all the characteristics of the 8th 
Gregorian tone, with just such variations as 
might be expected to occur from the lapse of 
time ami decay of the study of the ancient 
forms and rules of church music. 

The fourth of Clifford's examples is also 
a very good instance of the identity, in all 
evsential characteristics, of the modern An¬ 
glican chant and the ancient Gregorian psalm 
tones. It is an adaptation of the 8th tone, tst 
ending the tone being in the tenor: 


fh* Imp-rial Tun* 



I he work published in 1661 by Edward 
I .owe, entitled * Short Directions for the Per¬ 
formance of Cathedral Service * (and cd., 
1664), also gives the whole of the tones, and 
nearly all their endings, according to the 
Roman Antiphonarium, as l.owc had sung 
them before the Rebellion when a chorister 
at Salisbury. He also gives the harmonies 
quoted above as the 1 Imperial ' and * Canter¬ 
bury ' tunes, and another harmony of the 8th 
Tone, short ending (Marbeck's 4 Venite') 
with the plainsong in the bass. 

The ‘ Introduction to the Skill of Music’, by 
John Playford (1679 ed.), in its directions for 
the * Order of Performing the Divine Service 
m Cathedrals and Collegiate Chapels ' con¬ 
firms the above statements. Playford gives 
seven specimens of psalm tones, one for each 
day of the week, with ' Canterbury ’ and the 
‘ Imperial ' tunes in 44 four parts, proper for 


Choirs to sing the Psalms, Tc Drum. Rene- 
dictus, or Jubilate, to the organ ”. 

The Rev. Canon Jebb, in the second volume 
of his 4 Choral Responses and Litanies of the 
United Church of England and Ireland', gives 
from the three writers quoted and from Mor- 
ley's * Introduction ' (1597) a table of such old 
English chants as are evidently based upon or 
identical with the Gregorian psalm tones. He 
also gives some interesting specimens of the 
experiments made by English composers 
shortly after the Reformation, preliminary to 
the settling down of the new four-part chant 
into the rhythm which it permanently adopted, 
based upon the rhythm of some of the old 
tones. 

It is interesting to note also that in the 
earliest days of the Reformation on the Con¬ 
tinent books of music for the service of the 
reformed church were published, containing 
much that was founded directly upon the 
Gregorian plainsong; and it was chiefly 
through the rage for turning everything into 
metre that the chant proper fell into disuse 
among Protestant communities on the Con¬ 
tinent. See the 4 Neu Leip/iger Gcsangbuch ' 
of Vopelius (Leip/ig, 1682). 

The special work for the guidance of the 
clergy of the Roman church, and all members 
of canonical choirs, in the plainsong which 
they have specially to chant, is called the 
• Dirertorium Chori *. The present 4 Direc- 
torium ’ corresponds with the famous work 
prepared by Guidetti (1582), with the aid of 
his master Palestrina. Hut as is the case in 
most matters of widespread traditional usage, 
dilh-rences are found between the books of 
present and past liturgical music, not simply 
in different countries and centuries, but in 
different dioceses of the same country and the 
same century. The York. Hereford, Bangor 
and Lincoln " uses" are named in our 
Prayer Book as is also that of Salisbury 
(" Sarum use”) which obtained a foremost 
place of honour for the excellence of its church 
chant. The chants for the responses after the 
Creed in the Matins and Vespers of English 
cathedrals are almost the same to the present 
day as those found in the most ancient Sarum 
Antiphonary and differ but slightly from the 
Roman. 

The psalm tone, or chant, in its original 
and complete form, consists of (1) an Intona¬ 
tion at the beginning, followed by a Recitation 
on the dominant of its particular mode; (21 
a Mediation, a temfxt, closing with the middle 
of each verse; (3) another Recitation upon 
the dominant with a Termination completing 
the verse, as in the following — the 3rd tone 
sixth ending: 


Intonation 



Mediation. Termination 
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In the modern Anglican chants the Intona¬ 
tion has been discarded, and the chant con¬ 
sists of the Mediation and Termination only. 

When the tune or phrase coincides with a 
single verse of the psalm or canticle it is styled 
a “ single chant ”, as arc all those hitherto 
cited. At the time of the Restoration, as 
already stated, the Gregorian chants were still 
commonly used, till lighter tastes in music and 
the lessened numbers of men in cathedral 
choirs led to the composition of new treble 
chants and a rage for variety. Some of these, 
especially the earlier ones by Restoration 
composers, are fine and appropriate composi¬ 
tions. But a different feeling gradually arose 
about the essential character of church music ; 
double chants and pretty melodies with 
modern major or minor harmonies came to be 
substituted for the single strains, the solemn 
and manly recitation tones and the grand har¬ 
monies of the 16th century. These indulged in 
a partsong prettiness and showed a weak 
harmonic sense and little evidence of self- 
criticism on the part of the composers. This 
tendency persisted till the latter part of the 
19th century, for the Anglican chant was no 
more immune from disease than was the whole 
corpus of church music. 

The 20th century has seen a return to a 
more diatonic harmony, and the modern chant 
tends to be frugal in the use of crotchet move¬ 
ment and passing-notes, which is a welcome 
sign that the purpose of the chant is more fully 
recognized. 

The following, by Crotch, is remarkable 
for its grace and elegance, as well as for the 
severity of the contrapuntal rule to which the 
quondam Oxford professor subjected himself 
in its construction {per reele et retro). Each of 
the four parts in the former half of the chant 
has its notes repeated backwards in the corre¬ 
sponding sections of the second half: 



For the method of using such chants see 
Chanting. t. h., rev. 

Ste alto Gregorian Tones. Nlorley (W.. ? oldest ex. of 
double chant). Psalmody. 

CHANT DU DEPART. According to 
some authorities (Castil-Blazc, Chouquet, 
Pougin) this national air was composed by 
M£hul to some fine lines by Marie Joseph 


Chenier, for the concert celebrating the fourth 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille (14 July 
1794). There are different versions of the 
circumstances in which the words were written. 
One of these is that Ch<nier was in hiding at the 
house of B. Sarrette, and that the first edition, 
by order of the National Convention, states 
merely “ Paroles de . . . ; musique de 
M£hul ”. It must be remembered also that 
the sub-heading of the air is ‘ Hymne de 
guerre *, and there is no allusion to the taking 
of the Bastille in the text itself. In reality 
it was played for the first time on 4 July 1794, 
at a concert in the Tuileries, conducted by 
Sarrette, to commemorate military victories; 
then on 14 July and 10 Aug. It was in fact 
performed at nearly all official ceremonies 
from 1794 to 1800, and its theme was adapted 
to some thirty songs. The first verse is as 
follows: 



Tempo di marcia 

f i r r r i 

La*te-tair* cn chant-ant non* on - rrela bar- 



•rtf • ro. La ll-bcr- td gel • do no* pa*; Bt da 


v H*rd *0 Ml dt I 


latrorn-pet - to gn*r- 




|-tmd**anf rtd’oafneill U pca-pl« *o*-Te-rata *a- 



•tan- co; Ty-rAo*,d*»-cen-d«* ao ecr-caeil! Lard-pa- 



bll - BOB* ap prl - la, Sa-cboa* tainor* ©o *a-«hon» po* 



-rlr; On Prao-fal* d*it »i • *re poor «l - It. Poor 



*U« an Frnafai* doit moo - rirl Do FVanpai* dolt tl- tre poor 



•1 - la. Poor *11* an FTnof at* dolt men - rlr I 


Braham used the opening phrase, perhaps 
unintentionally, in ‘ The Death of Nelson ’. 

G. c., adds. m. L. p. 

Bibl.— Pierre. Constant. * Les Hymne* et les chanson* 
dc la Revolution, aper^u gdndral el catalogue, avec 
notices histonquw, analytiques et bibhographiques 
(Paris, 1904). 
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CHANT DU ROSSIGNOL, LE (Stravin¬ 
sky). Ste Nichtincale, The. 

CHANT-FABLE (Fr.). A 13th-century 
French Uouvire song the words of which 
relate a fable. 

CHANTAVOINE, Jean (Francis Henri) 

( b . Paris, 17 May 1877; d. Mussy-sur-Scine, 
Aube, 16 July 1952). 

French musicologist. He studied musicology 
and philosophy at the Universities of Paris and 
Berlin (under Max Friedlander) and was music 
critic of the ‘ Revue Hebdomadairc ’ in 1903- 
1920, of' Excelsior’ in 1911-20 and of several 
musical journals, notably of ‘ Le Menestrel \ 
From 1921 to 1923 he was a member of the 
Commission Interalli£e pour la Rhlnanie at 
Wiesbaden, and from 1924 to 1937 Secretary- 
General of the Paris Conservatoire. He edited 
for the firm of Mean a series of monographs, 
* Le* Maitres dc la musique ’, himself writing 
on Beethoven (1906) and Liszt (1910, 3rd ed. 
• 9 1 3 )* He also published a collection of seven 
essays entitled * Musiciens ct poetes ’ (1912) 
which includes a study of Liszt's early operetta 
‘ Don Sanchc ’, which Chantavoine himself 
discovered, and * Dc Couperin A Debussy ’ 
(1921). He translated and edited a selection 
of Beethoven’s letters, * Correspondance de 
Beethoven’ (1904), and published an analy¬ 
sis of Beethoven’s symphonies, also a book 
on Munich in the collection * Ixs Villes 
d'art c*l*bres ' and another on ' Vermeer de 
Delft \ 

Chantavoine was the author of excellent 
French translations of the texts of Mozart, 
Brahms, Wagner, Richard Strauss, Respighi, 
etc., and of an adaptation of Beethoven's 
ballet 4 Die Gcschopfc dcs Prometheus He 
was also responsible for the publishing, both in 
score and for pianoforte solo, of the twelve 
Minuets by Beethoven written in 1799 and 
rediscovered in 1872 by Richard von Pcrger. 

a. H. (ii). 

CHANTER.' The highest pipe of the bag¬ 
pipe, from which the " chant ” or melody 
is produced, as opposed to the drones, each 
of which speaks only a single note. 

W. H. S. 

Su alio Bagpipe. 

CHANTERELLE (Fr., lit. 44 the singing 
one ”). The French name for the E string of 
the violin; also by analogy, but less currently, 
the top string of any stringed instrument. 

E. B. 

CHANTING. This term is, by modern 
usa 8*;> generally confined to that species of 
Anglican ecclesiastical singing in which prose 
verses of varying length arc sung to a repeated 
melody. Chanting belongs especially to the 
Psalms and Canticles of the daily offices of the 
Church. 

1 Ofjeo ipcll " Chauoicr ” in would-be imitation of 
bcotluh pronunciation; but there is no authority for 


It has been shown alwive (w Chant) that 
the form of the chants now in common use in 
the English Church was evolved lirst by the 
application of harmony to the Gregorian tones, 
and later by new compositions of a more or 
less similar pattern. This evolution in the 
composition produced a difficulty in practice 
which has made good chanting a rare accom¬ 
plishment, for it turned the chant from a 
formula of melody, in which only pitch relation¬ 
ships were defined, into a composition in which 
the melody was reinforced by harmony, and 
the whole was written in notes of definite time- 
values : to this bar-lines were added, thereby 
making the chant into a rhythmic pattern, 
thus: 

1 o IJ J lo II O |j J |J J |„ II 


The following is a typical product of this 
line of thought: 



Even in this 44 partsong " type of composition 
there is a certain, if weak grace; but this i> 
destroyed if the chant rhythm is broken. Yet 
there must be elasticity in performance, so that 
the varying lengths of the prose verses can be 
accommodated. Nevertheless, the elasticity 
was mismanaged, for the actual result in prac¬ 
tice caused certain points in the chant to be 
stressed, and this method earned for itself the 
name of the 44 Anglican thump ". In other 
words, the music was pressed into the most 
rigid accentuation, while the words provided 
the supposed elasticity, since some verses are 
shorter than others. In the 18th century 
chanting was practically confined to cath¬ 
edrals and collegiate churches. It was then 
no concern of congregations, and it is possible 
that the slower tempos of that day lessened the 
more obvious evils of this custom; but the 
revival of church life in the 19th century, and 
the introduction of surplieed choirs, provided 
a stimulus for the 44 fully choral service ”, as it 
came to be known, and also created a demand 
for Psalters which contained the most explicit 
directions for the singers. Consequently the 
prefaces to these books abound in warnings 
about accents, asterisks, syllables printed in 
heavy type, and sometimes (even in the words 
edition) bar-lines. All these increased the 
rigidity and made worse nonsense of the words. 
Among the earlier of these books may be men¬ 
tioned Robert Janes’s (1837), Hullah’s 
Psalms with Chants 4 (1844), the Psalter of 
the S.P.C.K., edited by Turlc (1865), the 
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‘English Psalter’ (1865) and the ‘Psalter 
Accented’ (1872). But by far the most 
important publication, because of its wide 
acceptance, was the ‘ Cathedral Psalter ’, in 
which the Rev. S. Flood-Jones, the Rev. Dr. 
I routbcck, James Turlc, Sir John Stainer and 
Sir Joseph Barnby collaborated (1875). Its 
notes and explanations directly recommended 
the method described above. Other Psalters, 
such as the ‘ Barless Psalter ’, the ‘ Free 
Rhythm Psalter ’, the ‘ St. Mary- Abbott’s 
Psalter in which the editor used miniature 
notes placed over the syllables to indicate 
time-values, were designed partly to improve 
the disposition of the syllables, partly to 
remedy the defects supposed to be inherent 
in the Cathedral Psalter. Later, the 4 New 
Cathedral Psalter’ was published, with syl¬ 
lables in yet heavier type, and a return to 
the older method. None of these books suc¬ 
ceeded, because the true function of the chant 
had not yet been realized. Composers were 
viewing the chant as a composition to which 
the words had to be fitted, instead of a musical 
arrangement which must be the servant of the 
words sung to it. 

Concurrently with this general extension of 
psalm-singing in English churches came a 
movement in favour of the restoration of the 
Gregorian tones in their unharmonized form. 
This was an ecclesiastical rather than an 
artistic movement, but it served to draw 
people’s attention to the evils inherent in the 
structure of the Anglican chant. About the 
year 1840 some attempt to study plaimong 
was made. Marbcck was re-edited by both 
Pickering and Kimbault; Dyce and Burns 
published an adaptation of the plainsong to 
the Prayer Book; Oakley and Redhead 
brought out the ' Laudcs diurnac ’ at the 
Chapel in Margaret Street, London; and the 
Oxford Psalter ’ was published in 1843. 
Hclmore's 'Psalter Noted ’(1850) was an 
attempt to take up Marbeck’s work at the 
direction after the Venitc — “ and so with the 
psalms as they arc appointed ” — and to fur¬ 
nish an exact guide for 44 pointing But the 
movement had to wait for fuller scholarship 
to accomplish any result, and even now there 
is no convincingly complete answer to those 
authorities who maintain that the tones 
devised for the Latin language are ill-adapted 
to the genius of the English one. 

The arguments against the use of the Gre¬ 
gorian tones for chanting the Psalms in English 
were developed at some length by the late 
Poet Laureate, Robert Bridges, in his article on 
chanting in * The Prayer-Book Dictionary ’ 
(1912). It was Bridges who really roused 
musicians to sec that the chant must be fitted 
to the words, not the words to the chant. In 
his writings he analysed in detail the verbal 
rhythms of the English Psalms and examined 


closely the structure of the Anglican chant. 
He went so far as to suggest the exclusion of 
passing-notes from existing chants. 

Bridges was given practical support by the 
late Sir Hugh Allen (then Dr. Allen) at New 
College, Oxford. In the chapel at New 
College Bridges’ suggestions were proved not 
only possible and reasonably simple, but also 
inspiringly imaginative and practical. Pro¬ 
gress was slow, but the torch lit by Bridges and 
Allen has become a flame, for although there 
is still opposition and lethargy, there is evi¬ 
dence that some church musicians arc tackling 
the problem. The 4 Psalter Newly Pointed ’ 
(S.P.C.K., 1925) was a direct outcome of 
this pioneering, and it has made a good 
deal of headway. The * Southwark Psalter ’, 
edited by Madelcy Richardson, was an 
attempt to illustrate the varying moods of the 
Psalms not only by means of frequent changes 
of chant, but also by the insertion of interludes 
on the organ when the mood changed in the 
course of a Psalm. This was successful at 
Southwark, but could hardly find general 
acceptance, for by its very nature it precluded 
the congregation from taking any part. 

Other Psalters which have been adopted in 
a number of places arc the 4 Oxford Psalter ’ 
(1929) and the ‘English Psalter’. In these 
the aim has been to suggest the nearest 
approach to speech rhythm, but neither can 
be called simple, if viewed from the standpoint 
of the village choir; and the book which pro¬ 
vides the minimum of directions, while having 
regard to the problems of each and every 
verse on its merits, still remains to be compiled. 

There arc encouraging signs that church 
musicians have at long last begun to recognize 
the need for overhauling their methods. 
Where progress has been made there is a 
livelier interest taken in chanting, and a 
further result is that choirs (and occasionally 
congregations) arc beginning to enjoy and to 
understand the superb English of the Psalms. 
Previously the process of trying to fit words to 
music had been no more than a jig-saw puzzle 
of which the complete picture was never seen. 

In that unequal struggle the understanding of 
the words had no chance. Now the seeds 
have been sown, and they arc germinating. 

w. k. S. 

Bill. -Stanton, \V. K., * The Canticles Pointed' 

(Tanworth-in-Arden, 1946). 

CHANTY. See Shanty. 

CHAPEAU CHINOIS. See Chinese 
Pavilion. 

CHAPEL ROYAL. The term chapel is 
derived from the eappella , or cloak, of St. 
Martin, which was treasured as a relic by the 
Frankish kings and carried before them into 
battle. It was also used to give sanctity to 
oaths. The keepers of the cloak were termed 
cappellani (hence chaplains), and in course of 
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time the sanctuary in which it was kept was 
called the cappella. Subsequently the use of 
the term was extended to any private sanctuary 
or holy place. 

But apart from its more ordinary use as 
referring to a building, the word chapel was 
used to denote the entire apparatus, including 
the persoiuul, the vestments, the plate and the 
service-books (musical and otherwise), which 
constituted the religious establishment attached 
to the household of a sovereign or of any great 
nobleman or bishop. 

Such establishments were maintained with 
considerable dignity and elaboration at the 
courts of the kings of France and of England. 
Wherever the king travelled in state he took 
his chapel with him, together with the other 
officers and members of his household, and it 
was the duty of the chapel to perform the daily 
services wherever the king was in residence, 
whether lie attended in person or not. When 
the English sovereign was in residence at one 
of his own palaces the sen ices were performed 
in the private chapel attached to the palace, 
whether in 1 'udor times at Greenwich or 
Whitehall, or later at St. James's Palace, or in 
early days at Kltham or elsewhere; and the 
chapels in those palaces came to Ik- styled 
Chapels Royal, this term bring applicable to 
any chapel belonging personally to the sove¬ 
reign and used for his own purposes in worship. 
Mention must here Ik- made of St. George's 
Chapel in Windsor Castle. In one sense it is 
a Chapel Royal, and was indeed sometimes 
styled " Libera Capella Regia [not Regis) 
infra castcllum dc Wyndesore "; but in the 
days of Edward VI and Eli/abeth, as well as 
more recently, it is technically described as 

I he King's Free Chapel of St. George in 
W indsor Castle ". It is a " Royal Peculiar ", 
as also is Westminster Abbey ; in other words, 
it is exempt from all episcopal or archiepis- 
copal jurisdiction. 

Of the buildings that have been known as 
Chapels Royal little need Ik- said here. That 
in St. James’s Palace is, practically speaking, 
the only actual Chapel Royal now served by 
the establishment, in that building, which 
dates Irom the reign of Henry VIII, a full 
choral service is still performed twice on 
■Sundays by the Gentlemen and Children of 
the Chapel. The school for the “ children ” 
nas recently ceased to exist, but the boy 
choristers still retain their brilliant uniform, 
dating from Tudor times and somewhat similar 
in style to that worn by the Yeomen of the 
Guard. The Chapel Royal in Whitehall 
ceased to be maintained as a chapel towards 
the close of the 19th century. The Whitehall 
Chapel of Tudor days was the old chapel of 
the palace and perished when the palace was 
destroyed. In later times Inigo Jones's Ban¬ 
queting Hall was for a long period used as the 
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Chapel Royal. The Savoy Chapel was consti¬ 
tuted a Chapel Royal in 1773 |»v a special 
patent issued by George III, but the musical 
services at the Savoy were never of much 
importance. e. 11. 1., abr. 

It would be very surprising indeed if the 
Chapel Royal of England, with its roots in the 
early part of the 12th century, had failed to 
create an important if only occasional reper¬ 
tory of choral music during the many centuries 
of its existence. An establishment of this kind 
would lx* expected to produce liturgical music 
for its own services, and such non-liturgical 
motets and anthems as were from time to tinie 
demanded by a special occasion, either a royal 
birth or a state funeral, a royal marriage or a 
coronation, and many similar events of equal 
importance. Thus it is that the lines! flower 
ol English church music throughout the ages 
has sprung up from the Chapel Royal and its 
com|M>vers, who have given, by their music 
alone, an artistic commentary on historical 
dcetls and events which as far as EurojH- is 
concerned is almost without parallel. 

Only the records of the very earliest times 
tend to show that England relied on conti¬ 
nental composers for music in the Chapel 
Royal. A manuscript which belonged in the 
year 1299 to Edward I. or more possibly to 
his private chapel, mentions by name two 
organa Ix-ginning respectively * Viderunt' ami 
' Alleluia '. If these correspond to the quad¬ 
ruple and triple organa which Anonymous IV 
attributes to Prrotin, it is highly likely that 
they were brought back from France when 
Edward I a keen music-lover) returned from 
a long crusade. A century later, the state of 
musical composition in England was very 
different, for a group of composers was active 
in the chapel of St. George, Windsor. Among 
the clerks the name of William Excestrc is 
found as early as 1393, w hile records of Cooke, 
Hurrll. Aleyn and Chirburv are |..uiid in 
W ardrobe Books dating from 1413. The mass 
sections c om|w»\cd by this group were eventu¬ 
ally united with similar settings by other 
colleagues, including the two canons Oatnett 
and Sturgeon, who undoubtedly supervised 
the final and beautifully illuminated transcrip¬ 
tion known to-day as the Old Hall Manuscript. 
Among the motels contained in this highly 
important source arc several whose text refers 
to a political or historical event connected with 
royalty. It is now assumed that “ En Kathc- 
rmae solcnnia" (Byttering) refers to the 
marriage of Henry V with Catherine of Valois 
and that the mention of “ Henrici nostri 
regu in Damett's motet ‘ Salvatoi is mater 
pia is intended for Henry V, not Hcnrv VI. 

A later product of the Chapel Royal may 
well have been the Bodleian Manuscript 
-Sclden B 26, which (like the Old Hall Manu¬ 
script) contains a song in honour of St. George, 
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the patron saint of England and of the Windsor 
community. A copy of the Agincourt song is 
also found here, while echoes of the battle itself 
reappear in a carol (once again in honour of 
St. George) which is included in the extensive 
and almost unique repertory of Egerton 
Manuscript 3307. This manuscript was cer¬ 
tainly written at Windsor, where it was used 
by singers of the chapel for both sacred and 
secular occasions. Among the former was the 
funeral of Edward IV, during which members 
of the Chapel Royal are reported to have sung 
the psalter in its entirety. Less solemn gather¬ 
ings, such as the Twelfth Night feast at the 
court of Henry VII in 1487, would prompt 
the performance of carols and secular songs. 
We arc told by an eye-witness of these festivi¬ 
ties that 

... at the Table in the Medell of the Hall sat the 
Deane and thoos of the Kings Chapel), whiche incon- 
tynently after the Kings furst Course sange a Car all. 

At that time the establishment consisted of 
26 chaplains and clerks, 13 minstrels, 10 choir¬ 
boys with their master and one wait, whose 
duty it was to sound the hour thrice nightly. 
During the previous year, which had seen the 
festivities held in honour of the marriage of 
Henry VII with Elizabeth of York, Gilbert 
Banastcr, Master of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal, composed a five-part motet, ‘ O Maria 
et Elizabeth ’, which is preserved in the Eton 
Manuscript. Another member of the Chapel, 
Thomas Ash well, wrote an English anthem in 
honour of the same event: 

God save King Harry wheresoe'er he be. 

And for Queen Elizabeth now pray we, 

; And for all her noble progeny. 

Henry VIII, in spite of a predilection for 
Brescian lute players and Venetian organists, 
must clearly have retained throughout his life 
a strong enthusiasm for English singers and 
composers, for he augmented the establish¬ 
ment of the Chapel Royal to no less than 79, 
drawing upon such famous musicians as 
Fayrfax, Newark, Cornish, Burton and 
Farthing. Fayrfax was at the head of the 
singing-men when the Chapel was called upon 
to attend the king at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, in 1520. Doubtless the excellence of 
the performances on that noteworthy occasion 
was due not only to the care with which the 
music had been prepared, but also to the spirit 
of friendly rivalry between the Chapel Royal 
and the private band of singers who served 
Cardinal Wolscy. A discerning ecclesiastic, 
writing to Wolscy in 1518, had said : 

The King hath plainly shewn unto Cornish that your 
Grace’s Chapel is better than his, and proved the same 
by this reason that if any manner of new song should be 
brought into both the said Chapels to be sung ex 
improviso then the said song should be better and more 
surely handled by your Chapel than by his Grace’s. 

The Eltham ordinances of 1526 led to 
further increases in the number of singers, 
which in Edward Vi's reign had risen to 114. 


A musical relic of his Chapel may be seen in 
the anthem ' O Lord Christ Jesu, that art 
King ’, which is described as “ a prayer for 
King Edward ”. Thomas Tallis was among 
the many eminent musicians whose services 
were retained when Edward came to the 
throne, and it is worthy of note that both 
Tallis and his pupil Byrd were allowed to 
continue to hold office under Elizabeth, in 
spite of their lightly veiled adherence to the 
old faith. Shepherd had been appointed 
during the reign of Mary, and he is reported 
in 1557 to have delivered a roll of songs into 
the Chapel as a New Year’s gift to the queen 
and her consort. 

During Elizabeth’s reign the Chapel Royal 
reached unprecedented heights in its musical 
accomplishments, the names of Tallis, Byrd, 
Morley, Bull, Robert Parsons, Tye and 
Munday being in themselves a strong guaran¬ 
tee of a noble and original musical style. In 
James I’s time Orlando Gibbons and Thomas 
Tomkins added their own peculiar lustre to 
the skilled company of composers, and although 
Gibbons died in 1625, Tomkins continued in 
service until the execution of Charles I in 1649. 
Tomkins was then residing at Worcester as 
organist of the cathedral there, his membership 
of the Chapel Royal being in no wise affected 
by the distance which separated him from the 
unlucky monarch, whose demise prompted 
him to write a ‘ Sad Haven for these distracted 
Tymes \ During Charles's lifetime Thomas 
Weclkes had written the anthem 'O Lord God 
Almighty ’ in his honour, and on the restora¬ 
tion of the monarchy further anthems were 
composed by way of commemoration, one of 
the most significant being Smith’s ‘How is the 
gold become dim ’. 

In celebration of the return of the monarchy 
in 1660 William Child wrote a five-part full 
anthem, ‘ O praise ye the Lord ’, while the 
coronation ceremonies in the following year 
saw the first performance of ‘ Zadok the 
priest ’ by Henry Lawcs, whose brother 
William (also a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal) had been killed while fighting for the 
Royalists in 1645. Captain Cooke also contri¬ 
buted music for the coronation and built up a 
fine choir at Windsor in less than four years. 
That the early period of training was beset 
with difficulties is shown by Ashmole’s de¬ 
scription of the processional hymn sung at the 
Installation of the Knights of the Garter in 

1661 : 

Thi* hymn is composed and *el with verse and chorus 
by Captain Cook, Master of the Children of the 
Sovereign's Chapel, by whose direction some instru¬ 
mental loud music was at that time introduced, namei>, 
two double sackbuts and two double courtals, and 
place-1 at convenient distance among the classes ol tne 
Centlmen of both Choirs [Whitehall and Windsor] to 
the end that all might distinctly hear, and consequently 
keep together in both time and tune. 

Two of Cooke’s choirboys, Blow and 
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Tudway, provided verse anthems “ on ye 
Thanksgiving for ye discovery’ of ye Rye House 
Conspiracy 44 in 1683. Purcell, who was a 
pupil of both Cooke and Blow, wrote 4 My 
heart is inditing * for the coronation of James 
II, 4 Blessed arc they that fear ’ for the thanks¬ 
givings in 1688 44 for the Queen’s being with 
child ” and 4 Thou knowcst, O Lord, the 
secrets of our hearts ’ sung at the funeral of 
Queen Mary in 1695, and at Purcell’s own 
funeral a few months later. Blow, whose 
anthem 4 The Lord God is a Sun 4 had been 
performed in 1689 at the Coronation of 
William and Mary, offered a verse anthem, 
4 We will rejoice ’, on the occasion of the 
Thanksgiving Day for the discovery of the plot 
against the king’s life, in Apr. 1696. 

Thanksgiving Days were very much to the 
fore during the reign of Queen Anne, for the 
victory at Blenheim in 1704 and the success 
of the Navy in 1708 were both commemorated 
by Croft, who was then joint organist with 
Jeremiah Clarke at the Chapel Royal. Tud¬ 
way, who was still active as a composer, 
wrote a verse anthem, 4 Behold how good and 
joyful ’, to celebrate the Union with Scotland, 
in 1707. Seven years later Croft was called 
upon once more, this time to compose a funeral 
anthem, 4 The souls of the righteous for 
Queen Anne's burial service. He continued 
to serve the Chapel Royal even after his 
appointment to Westminster Abbey and com¬ 
posed a coronation anthem for George I and 
another, in 1715, 44 for the Thanksgiving upon 
suppressing of the Rebellion at Preston 

The Chapel Royal composers were as pro¬ 
lific as ever until the reign of George IN', and 
there is no doubt that Greene, Nares and 
Boyce contributed a wealth of music for all 
kinds of ceremonial occasions. Handel, who 
was never actually a member of the Chapel 
Royal, was called upon frequently to provide 
occasional anthems and music for the court 
of George II, for it was the custom of this 
monarch to look beyond the boundaries of his 
Chapel when music was needed for an im¬ 
portant function. Thus it was Handel who 
Provided the music for Queen Caroline's 
funeral in 1737 and for the victory at Dct- 
lingcn in 1743. Organists of the Chapel since 
the middle of the 18th century have continued 
to supervise the Sunday choral services held at 
St. James's Palace, and among their number 
have been such well-known choirmasters and 
composers as T. S. Dupuis, Samuel Arnold, 
John Stafford Smith, Sir George Smart, 
Thomas Attwood and C. H. Lloyd. 

Apart from the ceremonial music dutifully 
performed throughout the centuries by the 
Gentlemen and Children of the Chapel, there 
is another important aspect of their practical 
contributions towards royal entertainment: 
the dramatic productions which started. 


apparently, in the 15th century and continued 
for a very considerable time. These produc¬ 
tions were usually entrusted to the Master of 
the Children. The earliest Master on record 
is John Pyamour, who served in this capacity 
from 14*0 until 1427, when lie left England 
as a follower of the Duke of Bedford. I lalf a 
century later the Master of the Children was 
assisted at the Christinas and Twelfth Night 
entertainments by an Abbot (or Lord) of 
Misrule, whose office later became absorbed 
into that of the Master of Revels. 

Gilbert Banaster was among the first of the 
Masters to act as a producer of plays, and his 
literary’ ability is amply demonstrated by the 
' Miracle of St. Thomas a manuscript pre¬ 
served in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. William Cornish was also a fluent 
wTiter. but unguarded enough in his allusions 
to contemporary’ worthies to cause trouble 
which eventually brought about his imprison¬ 
ment. He was in all probability a participant 
in the play given to celebrate the marriage 
of Prince Arthur and Katherine of Aragon, 
in Nov. 1501. The Gentlemen of the Chapel 
took part, and the Children, disguised as 
mermaids, 44 sang most sweetly and har¬ 
moniously 

Often the Children of the Chapel were 
joined by those of St. Paul's, when Redford, 
Heywood or Westcott would take command 
of the proceedings, judiciously mixing dramatic 
and musical elements, into a simple yet effective 
entertainment. Richard Edwards, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, followed with enthusiasm the 
line which earlier writers had pointed out and 
received high commendation from Queen 
Kluabcth for his play 4 Palainon and Arcitc 
first produced at Oxford in 1566, during the 
queen's visit. Richard Farrant, who was 
organist and choirmaster at St. George's 
Chapel Windsor from 1564, produced a 
number of plays at Christmas, Shrovetide 
and Twelfth Night. 4 Quintus Fa bins 4 was 
first performed at Whitehall, while 4 Mutius 
Sces’ola involving both Windsor and London 
resources, inn with considerable success at 
Hampton Court. 

The regular licensing of these tender youths 
as touring companies of actors led in due 
course to a certain amount of discontent 
among parents. A warrant of 1626 expresslv 
states that the Children arc not to be em¬ 
ployed as comedians and stage players, 

oT "°V^ 0r ., d "T th »' •«£» “ should line 

tne pr*u«s of God Almiphty *hould be trained or 
implored in *ueh Usovioua and prophane exerci^. 


Uarrants of this kind, giving power to the 
Master to impress children from provincial 
establishments, date back to the 15th century 
Two arc preserved in the B.M., the first' 
Harl. 433) dating from 1484 and the second 
Ibloane 2035 B ) from 1585. 
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Other relevant documents relating to the 
Chapel Royal arc the Cheque Book (now in 
the Public Record Office) which records 
appointments, resignations and deaths of a 
great many Masters, Gentlemen and Children 
of the Chapel, the Anthem Book of 1635 
(Bodleian MS Rawl. Poet. 23) and the en¬ 
larged version of this, used in the reign of 
Charles II (Harl. 6346). Drawings, made in 
or about the year 1603, of members of the 
Chapel Royal forming part of the funeral 
procession of Queen Elizabeth, may be seen 
in the B.M. (Add. MSS 35324). 

n. w. s. 

Bibu.— Flood, W. H. Grattan. * The Beginning* of the 
Chapel Royal * »M. & I... V. 1914. p. 8*1. 

Kopek. F.. Stanley. * The Chapel* Royal and ilieir 
Music' (Proc. Mu*. A**.. Vol. MV, 1927). 

CHAPEL ROYAL OF SCOTLAND. As 

in England, the term " Chapel Royal ” in 
Scotland meant not only a building set apart 
for divine worship by the king and court, but 
also a movable institution of ecclesiastics, 
canons, choristers, musicians and others who 
officiated therein. The former dates from the 
year 1120, when Alexander I founded a chapel 
in Stirling Castle dedicated to his mother, 
Queen Margaret (' Reg. Dunfermelyn ’, 4. 8). 
We read of it many times during this century 
and the next (ibid., 3, 9, 38, 39, 57. 63, 66, 81, 

154, 157, 418), and in a bull of Pope Alex¬ 
ander IV (1154-1261) it is called the King's 
Chapel (‘ Acta Pari. Scot.’, I, 107-8). In the 
year 1359 it was known as St. Michael’s 
Chapel (' Excheq. Rolls \ I, 577). During 
the early 15th century the Chapel Royal is 
frequently mentioned in the * Exchequer 
Rolls' (IV, 164, 379. 565 . 592 . 6 o 5 )» but 

during th*’ preceding three centuries there is 
no special reference to music or musicians on 
the establishment of this chapel, although we 
have complete details of the choirs and the 
music of the cathedrals and abbeys of Scotland 
from the 13th century. It was not until James 
III (1460-88) came to the throne that the 
musicians arc mentioned. This king favoured 
an Englishman, Sir William Rogers, at his 
court. He is described by Ferrerius as 
rtirissimuj musicus ex Anglia (‘ Continuation of 
Boecc ’, 391-92) and possibly it was this fine 
musician who gave this king the notion of 
founding a new Chapel Royal as a college of 
music. Pitscottie avers that there was to have 
been a precentor and sub-precentor, as well 
as a large staff, of which “ one half should ever 
be ready to sing and play with him (the king], 
and hold him merry ; the other half to remain 
at home to sing and pray for him and his 
succession.” How far the king proceeded 
with this scheme there is little record, since 
Rogers was seized and hanged by the dissident 
nobility in 1482, although Ferrerius speaks of 
people who, in 1529, claimed to have studied 
at Rogers's schola. Yet there are no documents 


extant concerning this Chapel Royal as a 
college of music at this time, although we know 
that the Chapel Royal followed the king 
during his “ flitting ” from one place to an¬ 
other (‘ Treasurer’s Accounts ', 1484-9). 

It was James IV (1488-1513) who carried 
out his father’s plans and made (1503) the 
Chapel Royal a collegiate church, to which he 
appointed a dean, sub-dean, sacristan, pre¬ 
centor (the next year), 16 canons, 16 singing 
canons and six trained choirboys (‘ Reg. Cap. 
Reg.’). During this time there were some 
interesting personalities at the Chapel Royal. 
James Beaton, who had previously (1497) 
been precentor at Caithness (‘ Bannatyne Club 
Misc.\ II, 162) and eventually became Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews, was the Dean of the 
Chapel Royal (1503). John Maior or Major 
(d. 1550) the historian was canon (1518) and 
treasurer (1522) at the Chapel (‘ Ann. Univ. 
Glasg.’, Records, I). Alexander Paterson, the 
sacristan of the Chapel, was celebrated as the 
joint author of a work entitled ' For Singing 
the Mass ’ (R. A. Hay, ' Ane Account of the 
Most Renowned Churches ’, I, 234). In 1505 
an inventory of the property of the Chapel 
Royal tells us of “ Three pairs of organs, one 
of wooden, and two of tin or lead (pipes] 
Among the items in the music library were 

Four largr mu*ic book* written on parchment having 
diver* capital letter* «ilt. ... Two volume* on parch¬ 
ment. with note* in counterpoint. . . . Three gradual* 
written on parchment, and the large gradual, written on 
parchment, given to the King by the decea*ed Abbot ot 
§1. Columba. 

At the Reformation (1559-60) the reforming 
mobs wrecked most of the choirs, organs and 
music books in the Scottish cathedrals, abbeys 
and other religious edifices but, says Rogers, 
those of the Chapel Royal were spared (p. 
Ixxv). However, an inventory of 1561 reveals 
that there were only “ one Mass book of 
parchment, with one noted Antiphonale of 
parchment" left out of a fairly substantial 
music library. Queen Mary, still faithful to 
her religion, moved her residence to Holyrood- 
housc, Edinburgh, but the Chapel Royal did 
not follow, although the latter took part in the 
elaborate ceremony when her son, afterwards 
James VI, was baptized at Stirling in 1561, on 
which occasion “ the choristers sang appro¬ 
priate airs, accompanied by the organs 
(Rogers, p. Ixix). In 1571 Parliament decided 
“ that the said Chapel should be purged of all 
monuments of idolatory or other things what- 
somever dedicated to superstition ”, and the 
Earl of Mar was commissioned to sec it done 
(‘ Acta Pari. Scot.', Ill, 62). Whatever had 
been spared hitherto — organs, music books, 
service books — was now suppressed or de¬ 
stroyed, although something of the old regime 
may have lingered, since in 1586, when 
Thomas Hudsoun was appointed Master of 
his Majesty's Chapel Royal, it was ordered 
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that he should make sure that the service 
there conformed with “ the religion presently 
professed within the realm”. Three acts of 
Parliament (1592, 1594 * »6o6) guaranteed the 
status of the Chapel Royal as a musical institu¬ 
tion (‘ Acta Pari. Scot.’, Ill, 563-64: IV, 75, 
298). In the latter year the old building of 
the Chapel Royal at Stirling was razed to the 
ground and a new chapel erected in its stead. 
It was here, in 1594, that a little of the former 
grandeur of the choir was revived for the 
ceremony of the baptism of James’s first-born. 
Prince Henry. There was part-singing in 
plenty, which was something more than was 
tolerated elsewhere, since a plain homophonic 
psalmody was the rule of the presbyteries. In 
spite of all the show made by the king in his 
new chapel and its music, it soon fell into dis¬ 
use until the endowment was transferred to 
Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh, which now housed 
the Chapel Royal. 

After the union of the crowns (1603), 
James's interest in his distant chapel was at 
low ebb, and a mere skeleton stalf was main¬ 
tained. In 1612, however, he displayed quite 
a fresh outlook. A new Dean and Master was 
appointed in William Birnic (1563-1619) and 
he was directed to choose prebendaries who 
were “ skillful in music" (‘ Register of 
Presentations', IV, fol. 80), and by 1617 it 
was apparent that the king, having so long 
enjoyed the music of his English Chapel Royal, 
was anxious to have something similar in 
Scotland, as Secretary Lake's letter to Sir 
Dudley Carleton tells us. This meant the 
Anglican service, and to this was added an 
organ constructed by Thomas Dallam under 
the eye of Inigo Jones. Both Calderwood and 
John Row, two Presbyterian stalwarts, had 
given their view on the unwelcome novelties, 
and the people of Scotland as a whole did not 
approve the innovations. After this initial 
effort the king's zeal cooled somewhat after his 
return to London, and the institution once more 
fell into decay. About the year 1623 it was 
admitted that out of 16 canons, 9 prebends and 
6 choirboys only seven ever attended, and they 
only sang “ the Common Tunc of a psalm 
'I’lie accession of Charles I to the throne 
(1625) brought about another revival of 
interest in the Chapel Royal in his attempt to 
foist the Anglican service on Scotland in 1627. 
A certain Edward Kellie, apparently quite a 
skilled man at his post, was appointed Director 
of Music to the chapel in 1629. and he worked 
hard to rekindle the smouldering embers of 
the old institution. English documents would 
lead one to believe that he was not appointed 
until 1633 {ste Lafontainc, 1 The King’s 
Musiek ’, p. 86), which is not so. Kellie had 
been responsible for the music at the king's 
coronation and seems to have been frequently 
in London. While there he had secured the 


services of an organist, players on the cornett 
and sackbut, and choirboys, whom he took 
with him to Scotland for the Chapel Royal 
there, at which establishment lie had 16 men 
and 6 boys, as well as an organist. Kellie also 
had charge of the music at the Scottish corona¬ 
tion ceremonies in 1633, which were quite 
creditable to him, but lie seems to have been 
unjustly blamed for the theft of some wages, 
and he was succeeded in 1635 by Edward 
Millar, the editor of the classic * Psalmes of 
David ... in Pourc or More parts, and some 
Psalmes in Reports ' (Edinburgh, 1635). Two 
years later the king tried to introduce Laud’s 
liturgy into Scotland, which the Scots repudi¬ 
ated, and once more the music of the Chapel 
Royal fell into desuetude lor, as we read in 
the Spalding * Memorials ', all the chaplains, 
choristers and musicians were disc harged and 
the organs broken. Notwithstanding this 
repulse, his son, Charles II. also tried his hand 
at restoring the Chapel Royal to its ancient 
musical glories, and in 1671 he expressed his 
opinion that the chapel within the palace at 
Holyroodhouse did not please him ; and the 
following year the Privy Count il declared that 
the Abbey Church should be " the Chapel 
Royal in all times coining Yet nothing 
materialized. 

The last attempt to revive the Chapel Royal 
as a musical institution was made by James II 
( James VII of Scotland) as one of his plans 
in romani/ing Scotland. First he gave orders 
(1686) for the large chamber in Holyrood- 
liouse to be converted into a Chapel Royal, 
and the Privy Council voted funds for " |>er- 
sons appointed for the service of music em¬ 
ployed for . . . our Chapel ... in Holy- 
rood house ". By 1687 he had changed his 
mind as to the lo<ut of his Chapel Royal, and 
now had determined to annex the abbey 
church for this purpose. It was the beginning 
of the end, the significance of which may be 
seen in Lord Fountainhall's remark : "So this 
is the first Protestant church taken away from 
us" ('Lord Fountainhall's Decisions', I, 
466). A large and magnificent organ had been 
installed (Maitland, * History of Edinburgh ', 
p. 153) and by February 1688 the Roman 
service was established in the Chapel Royal, 
now in the abbey church (* Lord Fountain- 
hall's Historical Notes’, p. 852). In Dec. 
“ a rabble of all sorts ” entered the abbey 
church in riotous fury and destroyed every 
vestige of the Roman Catholic faith on which 
they could lay hands. Thus came to an end 
the Chapel Royal of Scotland, which had 
lasted, with varied fortunes, for 568 years. 
After the failure of F'piscopacy in Scotland the 
tiends of the estates, which constituted the 
revenues of the deanery of the Chapel Royal, 
fell to the Crown, which dispensed them as it 
thought fit to reward crown favourites. In 
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1863, however, the Universities Commissioners 
distributed the funds among the Divinity, 
Biblical Criticism and Church History chairs 
of the four Scottish Universities, a proceeding 
which, in view of the origin of the Chapel 
Royal proper, was quite unjust. At its founda¬ 
tion in 1503 the Chapel Royal was a collegiate 
church and a music institution, and one 
would have thought that the University Com¬ 
missioners could have used some of the funds 
for the establishment of a chair of music at 
St. Andrews, Glasgow or Aberdeen, which 
would have been more in keeping with the 
ideals of James IV, the founder of the Chapel 
Royal, of the Scottish Parliament of 1594 and 
1606, and of its great benefactor, James VI, 
who revived the Sang Schoils and the Cantorie 
Colleges. h. c. p. 

Bidl. — Dauney, W., * Ancient Scottish Melodies * 
(Edinburgh, 1838). 

Farmik, H. G.. * A History of Music in Scotland * 
(London, 1947). 

Hutchison, Hilda S. D.. * The Chapel Royal of Scot¬ 
land at llolyroodhousc * (M. & I... I 94 S. P- *° 9 ). 
Rooms, C., ‘ History of the Chapel Royal of Scotland * 
(Edinburgh, 1882). 

CHAPELLE (Fr.). Originally the musi¬ 
cians of a chapel, now extended to mean the 
choir or the orchestra, or both, of a church or 
chapel or other musical establishment, sacred 
or secular. The maitre de chafullt is the director 
of the music. In German the word Kafullt 
or Capelle was formerly used specially of the 
priva'e orchestra of a prince or other great 
personage ; the Kapellmeister is the conductor 
or director. Maestro di tappella and maestro de 
capilla arc the corresponding terms in Italian 
and Spanish respectively, though in the Latin 
countries the ecclesiastical significance has 
been more generally preserved. Chapel- 
master is not customary as an English equiva¬ 
lent. 1 Cappella ponlificale is the term for the 
whole body of singers in the pope's service, 
the cantatori cappellani, the cantatori apostolici 
and the cantatori pontificali. The derivation of 
the term “ chapel ” is explained above ( see 
Chapel Royal). o. 

CHAPERONS BLANCS, LES (Opera). 
See Auber. 

CHAPl Y LORENTE, Ruperto (b . Villena 
nr. Alicante, 27 Mar. 1851 ; d. Madrid, 25 
Mar. 1909). 

Spanish composer. He was the son of the 
village barber who was also a musician, and 
he had composed a zarzuela before he was 
seventeen. He studied for a time at the 
Madrid Conservatory and in 1872 received 
the appointment of Musico mayor to the 
Spanish Artillery. In 1873 the Academy of 
St. Ferdinand sent him to Rome, from which 
he industriously sent home a number of operas 
and a symphonic poem. Poverty afterwards 
drove him to comic opera, in which his singular 

* S ** Precmto*. 


aptitude for musical caricature was of great 
service. He managed, however, to undertake 
more serious works, among which his last 
opera, 4 Margarita la Tornera and the 
earlier ‘ Curros Vargas ’ arc the most valuable. 
He also composed 4 string quartets. His best 
pupil is D. Manuel Manrique de Lara. The 
following productions, all in Madrid, may be 
listed *: 

• La h.ja dc Jcfi* 1 May 1876. 

• La tempestad ' (on Erckmann-Chatrian's ' Lc Juif 

polonais’), 11 Mar. 1882. 

• La bruja 11 Dec. 1887. 

* La rcvoltota 25 Nov. 1897. 

' Curro Vargas \ 10 Dec. 1898. 

* Circe \ 7 May 1902. 

* Margarita la Tornera ', 24 Feb. 1909. 

j. b. t., adds. 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison. Sr* Still (2 choral 
works). 

CHAPLET, THE (Opera). See Boyce. 

Chaplin, Charles (Charlie). Sr* Pool (3 lymph, 
sketches). 

CHAPPELL & CO. English firm of music 
publishers, concert agents and later piano¬ 
forte manufacturers. It started business in 
London in 1811, at 124 New Bond Street, 
previously tenanted by Goulding. D'Almainc, 
Potter & Co. 

(1) Samuel Chappell (b. ?; d. London, 
Dec. 1834). He was associated with John 
Baptist Cramer and Francis Tatton Latour. 
At the expiration of seven years Cramer 
retired, Chappell & Co. having previously 
(c. 1819) removed to a house nearly opposite, 
50 New Bond Street. The first partnership is 
noticeable for the establishment of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society, all the business arrange¬ 
ments for which were made at No. 124. At 
the end of the second term of partnership 
(1826) Latour withdrew and carried on a 
separate business at 50 New Bond Street until 
1830, when he sold it to his former partner, 
Samuel Chappell, who was at 135 New Bond 
Street from about 1826 to 1830. In 1829-33 
Chappell was also in partnership with G. 
Longman and T. C. Bates, who had been 
musical-instrument makers at 6 Ludgatc Hill 
in 1824-33. After Samuel Chappell’s death 
the business was carried on for the widow by 
her sons. 

(a) William Chappell (b. London, 20 Nov. 
1809; d. London, 20 Aug. 1888), eldest son 
of the preceding. Desiring to propagate a 
knowledge of the music of the English madri- 
galian era, William (in 1840) projected the 
Musical Antiquarian Society, which held its 
meetings and rehearsals at No. 50. He edited 
Dowland's songs for the Society, and also 
edited and published (1838-40) a ‘ Collection 
of National English Airs ’, giving their pedi¬ 
grees and the anecdotes connected with them, 
with an essay on minstrelsy in England. This 
was afterwards expanded into his ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time ’ (2 vols., 1855-59)- 

• From Alfred Loewenberg’* * Annuls of Opera ’■ 
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This standard book was later recast and pub¬ 
lished in 2 volumes under the editorship of 
H. E. Wooldridge in 1893. W. Chappell pro¬ 
jected a general history of music, and the 
first volume was published in 1874. 

(3) Thomas Patey Chappell ( b . London, 
?; d. London, 1 June 1902), brother of the 
preceding. He greatly extended the business 
under a family arrangement by which his 
elder brother left in 1844 and bought a share 
in the business formerly known as Cramer, 
Addison & lk-alc, which was continued as 
Cramer, Beale & Chappell until 1861. It was 
under Thomas Chappell’s management that 
the great extension of the buildings took place, 
and he was the projector of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and the Saturday Popular 
Concerts which sprang out of them, both of 
which have owed their success in great measure 
to the management of the following younger 
brother. From 1856 the firm was known as 
Chappell & Co. 

(4) S. Arthur Chappell (b. London, ?; 
d. London, 21 Dec. 1904), brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. St. James's Hall was projected and 
carried out mainly by the Chappells. 

The pianoforte factory of Chappell & Co. 
was in Chalk Farm Road, but is now, under 
the name of The Chappell Piano Co., Ltd., at 
19 Ferdinand Street. Under the guidance of 
E. Glandt, who was their pianoforte construc¬ 
tor, their instruments gained largely in favour 
and commensurate sale. The firm successfully 
entered the lists of concert-grand manufac¬ 
turers. Chappell & Co. became a limited 
company in Dec. 1896. 

(5) T. Stanley Chappell ( b . London, ?; 
d. London, 26 Apr. 1933), nephew of the pre¬ 
ceding, son of (3). He was chairman of the 
company of which William Boosey was manag¬ 
ing director. The firm was the lessee of 
Queen’s Hall, destroyed during the second 
world war. The present addresses of Chappell 
& Co. are 50 New Bond Street and 14 George 
Street, Hanover Square. 

w. c., adds. r. x., a. j. h. & w. c. s. 

S" aim Quern's Hall. St. Jamn't Hall. 

CHAPPINGTON, John (b. South Motion, 
Devon, ?; d. Winchester, c. 1 July 1606). 

English organ builder. He built an organ 
•n 1597 for Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
also did work at Salisbury, Westminster 
Abbey and St. Margaret’s, Westminster. He 
buried at Wells Cathedral. 

Other members of the Chappington family, 
Richard, Hugh and Ralph, also built organs. 

W II II 

CHAPPLE, Samuel (b . Crediton, 20 July 
' 775 ; d- Ashburton, 3 Oct. 1833). 

English organist and composer. He was 
blind and was taught the pianoforte by a 
master named Eames, who had been a pupil of 
1 homas, a scholar of John Stanley — all blind 
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men. In 1795 he was appointed organist of 
Ashburton, where he continued for nearly 
forty years. He composed and published 
many anthems, songs, glees and pianoforte 
sonatas. w. 11. 11. 

CHAPPLE, Stanley (b . London, 29 Oct. 
1900). 

English pianist, conductor and educationist. 
A scholar of the London Academy ol Music, 
which he entered in 1909, he became a success¬ 
ful exponent of the Yorke Trotter method of 
teaching and followed Dr. Yorke Trotter as 
principal of that institution in 1930, remaining 
until 1935, when he left it and joined the stall 
of the G.S.M. He has published two books on 
teaching, * Yorke Trotter Principles of Musi¬ 
cianship ’ and ‘ The Class Way to the Key¬ 
board ’ (1935), and during annual visits to the 
U.S.A. in 1923-28 he directed a summer 
school in the educational methods in which 
he has specialized. 

.As a pianist and conductor Chappie has 
done work marked by the soundness of his 
musicianship. In conjunction with his brother 
Norman (violinist) he has given ret itals of 
chamber music, and as a conductor has had 
some experience abroad as well as in London 
and English provincial cities, where he has 
conducted concerts with the L.S.O., the 
L.P.O. and for Sir Robert Mayer’s Children’s 
Concerts. He began conducting in 1922, 
when he founded the Modern Chamber 
Orchestra, with which hr presented a number 
of new works. In 1924 he was appointed 
director of music to the Vocation Gramophone 
Company and worked in their studios for 
six years. He has conducted the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra in Berlin, where he had 
studied in the years following the war 191.1-18, 
and he has appeared also in Vienna and The 
Hague. 

On his return to the U.S.A. Chappie be¬ 
came assistant to Kusscvitsky at the Berkshire 
Music Centre (1940-47) and in 1940 resumed 
conducting the St. Louis Summer Symphony 
Orchestra. From 1945 to 1948 he was con¬ 
ductor of the St. Ixniis Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and he has condiu ted nearly all the 
major orchestras in the U.S.A. He was made 
a D.Mus. ( hon . causa) at Colby College, Maine, 
in 1947, and has been Director of the Music 
School of the University of Washington since 
1948. His later publications include ‘ Language 
of Harmony * (1942). r. s. 11. & m. k. \v. 

CHAPUIS, Auguste (Paul Jean-Baptiste) 
(6. Dampierre sur Salon, Hautc-Saonc, 20 
Apr. 1858; d. Paris, 6 Dec. 1933). 

French organist, educationist and composer. 
He studied at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Dubois, Massenet and Franck, and excelled in 
harmony (1877) and organ playing (1881). 
From 1882 to 1887 he was organist at the 
Paris church of Notre-Dame-dcs-Champs and 
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from 1888 10 1906 at that of Saint-Roch. He 
was professor of harmony at the Conservatoire 
from 1894 to ’ 9 2 9 > and "’rote many musical 
textbooks designed principally for the school 
children of Paris, where he was for many years 
inspector of music in schools and at the same 
time president of the Examining Board for 
military music. He also greatly furthered the 
cultivation of choral singing by reviving in 
Paris in 1899 the Orph£on Municipal, whose 
annual contests bring together more than 1500 
competitors. 

Chapuis collaborated in the editing of the 
complete works of Rameau (‘ Castor ct 
Pollux '). Among his own works are the operas 
4 Engucrrandc *, in 5 acts (Opera-Comiquc, 
1882); 4 Les Demoiselles dc Saint-Cyr ’, in 4 
acts (Monte Carlo, 1921) ; 4 lamed in 3 acts ; 
several collections of songs ; Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte and Sonata for cello and piano¬ 
forte ; 4 Tableaux flamands ’ for orchestra 
(Lamourcux concerts, 1918). e. b. (ii). 

Char, Ren*. Stt Houle/ (a work*). Martinet (3 
sours). 

CHARACTER NOTATION. The name 
given in the U.S.A. to one of the many devices 
contrived during the past 200 years in Europe 
and America to facilitate the reading of music 
by singers. The device here discussed was in¬ 
vented in America about the year 1800. Its 
difference from traditional notation lies merely 
in the shapes of the diatonic notchcads. To 
each of these is given a shape which reveals to 
the singer its melodic character or function. 

When the manner was new its graphic 
objective was not fully attained. Only four 
differently shaped nolehcads were provided, 
because the innovation was linked with the 
old English manner of sol-faing, then in 
general use also in America, with its only four 
notes : fa, sol, la and mi. The tonic in all 
major keys was fa with a triangular notehcad ; 
then followed, upward and diatonically, sol 
oblong and la rectangular. These three notes 
and shapes were then repeated for the next 
three steps, to be followed by the seventh step, 
mi diamond-shaped. Thus the Eb major 
scale, for example, appeared as : 



la fa sol la mi (fa) 


In minor scales exactly the same note and 
shape sequence served, though the tonic was 
on la below the relative major tonic, as in the 
following staff: 

^ J j J 

la mi fa sol la fa sol (la) 


the same octave seems to have caused the 
singer no more concern than had the similar 
repetition of x\o\t-names in the earlier singing- 
tradition. But this duplication was destined 
to be eliminated. In the early 1800s the 
continental European do-re-mi practice (the 
movable do) reached America, took root in 
the cities and replaced there the old English 
solmization. By the 1840s the influence of 
the practice was felt in the singing-schools of 
remote parts where the four-shape character 
notation was popular; and a demand was 
stirred up for a different name and shape for 
each of the seven scale-notes. Jesse B. Aikin, 
a Pennsylvania singing-school master, was the 
first to respond to the demand in his book of 
song, 4 The Christian Minstrel * (1846), where 
he used the do-re-mi system and added three 
shapes to the older four. The Aikin major 
scale thus appeared as : 



The relative minor scale was constructed as 
with the four shapes, by starting the same 
scries on la below. 

After Aikin a number of his competitors 
followed his example and introduced their 
own threesome of new shapes (since Aikin had 
patented his), using them along with the older 
four which had reverted to public domain. 
Six of these imitative attempts arc given in the 
following table (with Aikin's at the top), to¬ 
gether with the names of those who made and 
used them: 

do re mi fa sol la 


4. v ? ^ p p ? 

P r< f> P P P 

? ? f> P P 4 

Pi«P^PPP 

PPPPPP? 
9(S PP PPf 3 

The row* represent: I. Aikin (1846), a. Auld (1847). 
3. Swan (18(8), 4- Funk (« 85 «). 5 - Cillham (1854). 
6 . Johroon (1853), 7. Walker (1866). 


The repetition of three of the shapes within These new series of shapes failed, however, 
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to gain the public’s favour, and Aikin's seven 
became standardized. 

Character notation — also called patent- 
note music and, by those who would ridicule it, 
" buckwheat notes ” and “ square-toed music ” 
— emerged in upstate New York; but it 
became popular chiefly in rural parts of Penn¬ 
sylvania and regions to the west and south. 
From its beginnings it was called “ God’s 
music ” because its use was confined to the 
songs and ** fuguing ” pieces, exclusively 
religious, in singing-school usage. Eventually 
and naturally it went over to the spirituals. 
The four-shape variety persists in but two vers 1 
old song-books, ‘ The Southern Harmony ’ 
(•835) ‘The Sacred Harp' (1844), both 
still in use. The seven shapes are used in 
countless books of the popular-religious sort.' 
The publishing - house of the (American) 
Methodist Church, for example, producing 
millions of song-l>ooks each year, prints more 
in the seven-shape character notation than 
in the usual round-note style. These facts 
would seem to in dicatr that the public found 
something definitely helpful in the note-shapes. 

o. p. j. 

IIiiii. Jack*»n, (iioidi, ' Buck*heat Nolo " 

M Q . \l\. pp. 203 100 

* White Spiritual* in the Southern Upland* * ‘Chapel 
Hill. 1913 ). PP- 10 H. & 319 If. 

Stt aha Solmualiun. Spiritual*. 

CHARAMELINHA. S*t Escobar Andr*. 

DR. 

CHARD, George William ( 4 . Winchester, 
1765; d. Winchester, *23 May 1849). 

English organist and composer. He liecame 
lay-clerk and assistant organist of Winchester 
Cathedral (1787) and organist in 1802. At 
the same time he was appointed organist of 
Winchester College, as a brass to his memory 
records. He was also organist of St. Maurice 
with St. Mary Kalender Church, Winchester. 
He was famous as a trainer of boys’ voices. He 
took the D.Mus. degree and published some 
church music and * Twelve Glees, for three, 
four and five voices ’. He was buried in the 
cloisters of Winchester College Chapel. 

W If* If* 

CHARDE (Chard), John (b . ? ; d. ?). 
English 15th-16th-century composer. After 
sixteen years of study at Oxford University, 
and having written a Mass and Antiphon in 
5 parts, he applied in 1518 for the degree of 
B.Mus. This was granted on condition that 
he should give his Mass and Antiphon into the 
hands of the proctors, and write another 5-part 
Mass on the ‘ Kyrie rex splendcns ’. Anthony 
k Wood, in his * Fasti ’, adds the information 
that, although compositions in 4, 5 and 6 parts 
had become frequent since Henry VIII's 
accession, Chardc was the first on the Univcr- 
sity registers who composed in so many parts. 

W. H. M. 

1 St* Gospel Soruc* under Spirit* *u. 
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CHARDINY, Louis-Armand (b . Fecamp, 
Normandy, 1758 2 : d. Paris, 1 Oct. 1793). 

French baritone singer and composer. He 
made his d^but at the Paris Opera in 1786 and 
continued to sing there until the end of his 
short life. He fought in the Revolution as a 
captain of the National Guard ; shortly before 
his death he was appointed musical director 
of the newly founded Theatre du Vaudeville 
and in that capacity wrote numerous airs for 
many plays performed there ; his name con¬ 
tinues to be mentioned in the printed editions 
of those plays (some of which contain the 
music of his airs) until several years after his 
death. Before his appointment, however, he 
had already made his name as a composer of 
an oratorio, * lx* Retour de Tobic sung at 
the C-onccn Spirituel on 26 Mar. 1785, and of 
several comic operas performed at the smaller 
Paris theatres, such as * Annette et Basilc ’ 
(*783), 'l-i Ruse d'amour ’ (1786), ’ l.e 
Pouvoir de la nature' (178b; score preserved), 
‘ L'Anncau perdu et retrouve ’ (1788) and 
others. Chardinv wrote the recitatives for the 
French version of Paisiello's * II re Teodoro in 
Venezia ’ when produced at the Paris (>pcra 
in 1787. a. 1.. 

CHARITY CHILDREN, Meeting at St. 
Paul’s. A festival service, attended by the 
children of the old charity schools of London, 
was held annually in June under the dome of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, the children taking a 
prominent part in the singing. The first of 
these festivals was held in 1704, on the Thurs¬ 
day in Whitsun week, at St. Andrew's Church, 
Holliorn ; the second in 1705 at St Sepulchre’s, 
where the service t«>ok place until 1738, when it 
was held at Christ Church. Newgale Street. It 
was continued there until 1801. In that year 
the children met at the cathedral, where the 
services were subsequently held, except in 18G0 
when the cathedral was under repair and the 
schools assembled on the Handel orchestra at 
the Crystal Palace. 

On 23 Apr. 1789 the children met at St. 
Paul's, when George 111 went in state to return 
thanks for his restoration to health; and, 
earlier still, on 7 July 1713. at the thanksgiving 
for the Peace of Utrecht, they were assembled 
in the streets. The effect of the music has been 
recorded by many eminent musicians, includ¬ 
ing Haydn, in whose memorandum book in 
the Vienna Conservatory there is a note on the 
service, quoting Jones’s double chant *, and 
Berlioz, who was present in 1851 * The num¬ 
ber of the children varied, but was generally 
between 5000 and 6000; they were arranged 
in an ampitheatre constructed for the occasion 
under the dome. Among the conductors have 

' According to the obituary in the ' Journal «lc* 
Spcxuc'a . which Rive* hi* aite a* V ,; accordii.it to 
hCti* he wa* born at Rouen in 1755 or 1756. 

• St * Jonta, John, and Pohl. * Haydn in I^.nd.m ’ 
P* 7I2 - 4 * Soiree* de I'oreheitre \ No. at. 
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been Bates, H. Buckland and Shoubridge. 
The last festival service was held in June 1877. 

C. M. 

CHARIVARI (Fr., onomat.). A confusion 
of sounds, as for instance the tuning of an 
orchestra; a playing in haphazard dis¬ 
harmony, often with extraneous noises on all 
sorts of non-musical implements thrown in 
and with musical instruments playing out of 
tunc and time. In various European countries, 
especially Germanic, where the charicari is 
called Kalzenmusik (cats' music), such per¬ 
formances were sometimes given as mock- 
serenades to persons who had made themselves 
unpopular. e. b. 

CHARKE, Richard (*. ? ; d. Jamaica, ?). 

English 18th-century violinist and com¬ 
poser. He succeeded Richard Jones as first 
violin at Drury Lane Theatre in London before 
or about 1740. He married Charlotte, the 
youngest daughter of Colley Cibber, whom he 
ill-treated, the full account of which treatment 
is set forth in a book published by her in 1755. 
He emigrated to Jamaica, where he died in 
the prime of life. Hawkins credits him with 
being the first to compose medley overtures, 
i.e. compiled from passages taken from other 
works, principally popular airs. ' Charke’s 
Hornpipe ’ is one of the few compositions 
which survived him. Burney mentioned that 
Charkc was a dancing-master, an actor, a man 
of humour and an excellent violinist. Songs 
by him were used in Chetwood's ballad operas 
' The Lovers' Opera * (1729) and * The 
Generous Frce-Mason ’ (1730). and he also set 
the two songs contained in James Miller's 
comedy 'The Humours of Oxford’ (1730), 
which were published separately. 

r. k., adds. a. l. 

CHARLES, ? (“Mr. Charles ”) ( b . ?; 

d. ?). 

Prob. Hungarian 18th-century horn player 
and clarinettist. He is a shadowy but impor¬ 
tant figure, since he was the first named per¬ 
former on the clarinet in the British Isles. He 
arrived at Dublin in Mar. 1742 from I.ondon, 
heralded in Faulkner’s Dublin Journal as "the 
Hungarian and famous French-Horn Master", 
and in May he played concertos on the horn 
and clarinet and “ select pieces ” on the haut- 
bois d'amour and “ Shalamo He later took 
over " Mr. Geminiani’s concerns and Great 
Musick-Room " and gave lessons on the horn, 
playing at the same time in the orchestra of 
the Theatre Royal in Aungier Street. Later 
in 1743 he was back in England, since he 
was advertised in Nov. to perform at Salisbury 
on the horn, clarinet, hautbois d'amour and 
“ shalmo, being instruments never heard here 
before ”. There he was joined in a trio for 
three horns by his wife and son. In 1755 he 
appeared as a clarinettist in Edinburgh. No 
doubt he is to be identified with the composer 


of * Twelve Duettos for two French Horns or 
two German Flutes ’ appended to ‘ Apollo’s 
Cabinet published by John Sadler, Liver¬ 
pool, 1756. In addition King’s College, 
Cambridge, possesses manuscript copies (RW. 
6.23) of a * Solo * for the French horn and two 
‘ Solos for Spinnet ’ by “ Mr. Charles ”. 

f. o. R. 

CHARLES DE FRANCE (Opera). See 

Boieldieu, list. 

CHARLES VI (Opera). See Hal6vy. 

CHARLESTON. See Foxtrot. 

CHARLIER DE GERSON, Jean. See 

Gerson. 

CHARLOTTE CORD AY (Opera). See 
Benoit (P). _ 

CHARPENTIER, Gustave (b. Dieuze, 
Meurthe, 25 June i860). 

French composer. He went to school at 
Tourcoing, where his parents went to live after 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. At the 
age of fifteen he was put into business for two 
years, but was then admitted to the Lille Con¬ 
servatory. Having carried off many prizes 
he entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1881. 
A pupil of Massart for violin, he was after¬ 
wards in Pcssard’s class for harmony, compet¬ 
ing twice for prizes without success. In 1885 
he entered Massenet's composition class and in 
1887 won the Prix dc Rome with his seine 
lyriqut 4 Didon ’, first performed at one of the 
sessions of the Institut and afterwards at a 
Colonne concert and in Brussels. In 1888 his 
brother Victor ( b . Dieuze, 23 July 1867), who 
was also at the Conservatoire, obtained a 
second prize for cello playing. He later became 
a conductor. 

Among the works composed in Rome by 
Gustave Charpentier were the orchestral suite 
' Impressions d’ltalie ’, which rapidly became 
famous and was heard at the leading centres of 
symphonic music; and ' La Vie du po*te ', a 
symphonie-drame in four movements for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, set to words of 
his own. Other works of his include two sets 
of * Po*mes chanta ’, one for voice and piano¬ 
forte, the other for voice and orchestra; 
settings for voice and pianoforte of five of 
Baudelaire's ‘ Fleurs du mal ’ and for voice 
and orchestra of three 4 Impressions fausses ’ 
by Verlaine, given at a Colonne concert in 
Paris (1895); a 4 Serenade 4 Watteau ’ for 
voice and orchestra, performed in the Luxem¬ 
bourg gardens on 9 Nov. 1896; a 4 Fete du 
couronnement de la Muse ’, performed at 
Lille and in Paris (1898) and eventually in¬ 
corporated in ' Louise a second orchestral 
suite (1894) of which the manuscript was burnt 
in a fire; and the two operas ' Louise ’ and 
4 Julien 

Charpcntier's most important work is the 
roman musical of 4 Louise ’, in 4 acts, produced 
at the Op^ra-Comique in Paris on 2 Feb. 1900, 
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and since then on all the most important 
operatic stages. The independence and 
novelty of this work seemed at the time to 
make it one of the most noteworthy of modem 
French operas; but it must be admitted that 
its lasting popularity with the least discerning 
sections of operatic audiences is due to its 
sensational realism and its sentimental tributes 
to a holiday-makers’ Paris, and that those who 
admire these things arc attracted rather than 
repelled by a certain musical crudity which, 
one must recognize, suits the subject. 'I he 
work was first given in London, at Covent 
Garden, on 18 June 1909. 

According to Virgil Thomson Max Jacob 
said that 

ihe plot was conceiv'd! and much of ihe detail written 
down in one evening at a dinner of Charpentier and 
some literary friends in a Paris restaurant. Jacob himself 
being present and participating in the communal 
creation. Also that the poet Saint-Pol-Rou* was the 
one writer there who remembered he put his name to 
die work. He may also have done more to it at a 
later time, because Jacob assured me that Saml-Hol- 
Roux received pcrforminicridit fees regularly for 
1 Louise' from the Society of Dramatic Authors and 
Composers. 

In 'Julicn', its successor, which was pro¬ 
duced at ihe Op£ra-Comiquc on 3 June 1913. 
the composer used up the larger portion of his 
early work ‘ La Vic du poete ', enlarging it 
into an opera in 4 acts and a prologue. This 
proved as great a failure, in spite of its short¬ 
lived stuck d'nlimt, as ' Louise ' had l>ccn a 
success. The libretto, like the earlier one the 
composer's own, was vaguely symbolic of a 
romantic type of socialism and lacked the 
humanity that gave life to * Louise the or¬ 
chestration was often even more crude and 
monotonous than that of the first work, and 
much of the thematic material was merely 
repeated from ‘ Louise ’ as well as * La Vic du 
po£tc ’, though, since the second opera was a 
kind of sequel to the first, there was a good deal 
of justification for this. Indeed, by far the most 
interesting sections of the opera were those in 
which these two works were drawn upon ; and 
this dependence for inspiration on previous 
compositions, combined with the lapse of 
thirteen years between the two operas, led 
critics to draw an obvious inference which 
later received confirmation in the fact that, 
with the exception of the recasting in ballet 
form of the early suite ‘ Impressions d'ltalie ' 
in 1913 (the year after he was elected to be 
Massenet’s successor in the Academic des 
Beaux Arts), no music of any importance came 
from his pen, though an operatic ttipiyqut 
(' L’Amour au faubourg * Comediante 
‘ Trag^diante’) and other works were for long 
announced as “ in preparation 

It remains to mention that Charpentier 
published critical articles on Bizet and 
Bruncau, and that he founded in 1902 the 

1 ' The Musical Scene ’ INew York. i 9 » 5 »- 


Conservatoire populairc do Mimi Pinson, 
which started in an attempt to provide 
Parisian workgirls with a popular theatre in 
which they should act as well as be the audi¬ 
ence, and ended by becoming an institution 
where they could obtain free lessons in music 
and classical dancing. 

Charpentier was one of the last of the 
Parisian artists who felt it incumbent on them 
to cultivate a picturesque appearance to set 
them visibly apart from the rest of mankind. 
He wore hats and tics that made him look like 
one of Murgcr’s — or Puccini’s — bohemians. 
This is now a dead fashion, even in Paris, and 
’ Louise’, though still showing signs of life, has 
the same superficial and spurious picturesque- 
ness depending for its appreciation on a mere 
passing curiosity. c. F., adds. E. D. 

lliw — Diuiai. Marc, ‘Cusuvc Charpentier' (Pari», 
1932). 

HiMOKET, A., • Louise. «le Charpentier ’ (Ham, 1924 )- 

CHARPENTIER, Jacques Marie (Bcau- 
varlet) (b. Lyons, 3 July 1766; d. Paris, 7 
Sept. 1834). 

French organist and composer. He was a 
pupil of his father, Jean Jacques Charpentier, 
and was taken to Paris at the age of six. 
He became organist of the Paris churches 
of Saint-Germain des Pres (1815-33) »»»<* 
Saint-Eustache (1831-34). HU compositions 
include masses, hymns and a Magnificat with 
organ, a ’Journal d'orguc’ for his own instru¬ 
ment and pieces and arrangements for piano¬ 
forte. m. L. P. 

CHARPENTIER, Jean Jacqucx (Beau- 
varlet) (b. Abbeville, 28 June 1734; d. Paris, 

6 May 1794). 

French organist and composer, father of the 
preceding. He was organist of St. Paul's 
Church at Lyons. In 1772 he removed to 
Paris, where he was appointed organist of the 
abbey of Saint-Victor and the church of 
Saint-Paul, where he succeeded Daquin. One 
of the four organists at Notre-Damc later on 
(1783), he was considered with his colleague 
of Saint-Sulpice, Nicolas Srjan, one of the 
cleverest virtuosi on (lie organ. He composed 
* Douze Noels varies pour I’orguc ’, 2 con¬ 
certos, music for the harpsichord, collections 
of sonatas with violin accompaniment, etc. 

M. L. P. 

CHARPENTIER, Marc-Antoine {b. Paris, 
1634; d. Paris, 24 Feb. 1704)- 

French composer. He went to Italy while 
still young and studied music under Carissimi 
in Rome for some years. On his return to 
France he was invited by Molidrc, who had 
broken ofT his partnership with Lully, to co¬ 
operate with him in the performances of the 
Th6atre-Fran^ais, the result of this collabora¬ 
tion being ' Lc Mariagc force’ (1672) and 
‘ I.e Malade imaginaire ’ (1673). Charpcn- 
lier's connection with the Thcatre-Fran^ais 
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continued after Molicre’s death (1673) unl ** 
1685, the year of 4 Venus et Adonis *. 

It was only after 1679 that Charpentier was 
charged (officially or otherwise) with the com¬ 
position of the music performed at the 
dauphin's private mass. In 1683 he competed 
for one of the four posts of sous-maitre de 
ehapelle, Lalande obtaining one of them; but 
illness forced him to withdraw his candida¬ 
ture. From t68o to 1688 he acted as composer 
and musical director to the Princesse de Guise. 
About 1684 he was appointed mailre de musique 
to the Jesuits of the Maison-professc in Paris, 
composing spiritual tragedies which were given 
at the College de Clermont. Engaged by the 
Duke of Orleans, the future regent of France, 
as his master of composition, Charpentier 
wrote for him a little treatise,' Regies de com¬ 
position et abr^g* dcs regies pour 1'accom- 
pagnement He entered the Sainte-Cha- 
pellc, Paris, on 28 June 1698, as mailre de 
nusique , replacing Francois Chaperon. 

Charpenticr’s 4 M6dle iragedie lyrique in 5 
acts with a prologue, the words by Thomas 
Corneille, was performed in Paris on 4 Dec. 
1693 by the members of the Academic Royalc 
de Musique (Op^ra). The principal parts 
were taken by Mile Lc Rochois (Medea), 
Mile Moreau (Creusa), Dun (Creon) and 
Du Mesny (Jason). Although it had a great 
success, it was never repeated. According to 
Brossard it was considered as the most learned 
and choice dramatic music printed since 
Lully's death. Its failure to hold the stage is 
attributed to the poverty of the poem. A 
folio edition was published : 4 M<d<e, tragedte 
misc cn musique par Monsieur Charpentier. 
A Paris, par Christophc Ballard, 1694 ' (in the 
B.M., Bibl. Nat. and Conservatoire Lib., 
Paris); and there was another edition in 1704 
(in the Berlin State Lib.). 

Although working in Paris at a time when 
all operatic composers were more or less over¬ 
shadowed by Lully's influence and capacity, 
Charpentier was generally recognized for his 
musical ability and considered a more learned 
and cultivated musician than Lully. 4 Med£c' 
has genuine touches of dramatic feeling and 
makes an effort to break new ground. He 
obviously found it difficult to follow a definite 
dramatic development; irrelevant matter is 
frequently introduced into 4 Med£c '; the 
opening prologue, quite unconnected with the 
Greek tragedy following, consists of dances, 
songs in praise of Louis XIV, etc., while later 
on an Italian love-song is suddenly dropped 
into the middle of the dramatic action. The 
structure is much the same as in Lully’s operas, 
but the music, on the whole, of finer quality, 
the declamatory passages being better modelled 
and more forceful without losing their oratorio 
character. That he was a great admirer of 
Italian composers, especially of Carissimi, ex¬ 


plains the good style and melodiousness of his 
vocal writing. In the treatment of the instru¬ 
ments there is a great deal more careful work, 
both in accompaniments and independent 
movements, than in Lully’s operas. 1 

Charpentier is said to have composed 17 
operas. Of 4 Circe ’ (1675), for which he com¬ 
posed the inttrmedes , more than 30 perform¬ 
ances were given. A large number of his 
manuscript compositions are in the Conserva¬ 
toire, National and Saintc-Gcncviivc Libraries 
of Paris, and at Versailles and Avignon. The 
only printed works of his were: 4 Airs de la 
com^die de Circ6 ’ (Christophe Ballard, 1676), 
4 M£d£c' (1694), 4 Motets mclcz de sym¬ 
phonic (jiVJ ' (Paris, Jacques Edouard, 1709). 
At different dates appeared 4 Airs s^rieux et A 
boire ', for voice or voices, with or without 
continuo in the volumes of the 4 Mcrcure 
galant', 4 Nouveau Mercurc galant ’, and in the 
collections of airs printed by Ballard. 

As composer of sacred music Charpentier 
holds, together with Lalande, a prominent 
position in France at the end of the 17th 
century. His numerous compositions in that 
style arc 12 masses, more than 30 psalms, 
motets for most of the feasts in the year, several 
settings of Tc Dcum, Magnificat, etc. He 
wrote also three-part pieces to be sung in 
women's convents and elaborate Psalms with 
solos, chorus and instrumental parts for the 
dauphin's chapel. His oratorios, religious 
dialogues and church cantatas arc the most 
original and striking categories of his output. 
In this field he can be recognized clearly as 
the disciple of Carissimi and as representing 
the contemporary French equivalent of the 
dramatic style practised by Schulz and Purcell. 
The 4 Histoires sacr^cs ’, based on episodes 
from the Bible, give full scope to his talent for 
characterization and show the range and depth 
of his emotional power. 

c. s. & m. l. p. f rev. & adds. a. c. l. 
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Thomas Corneille. produced Pans. ( Dee. 1693. 

12. *l-i Ser*nadetommy in l act by Rrgnard. per¬ 

formed Paris. 8 July 1694-. 

13. * Philomele. on op*raperformed three times al 

the Palais-Royal, Paris.* 

14. Pastorales 

* Le Sort dWndrnmede (r. 1670). 

* l.es Arts florissans ’ (r. 1671). 

* l.e Retour do printems, idylle sur la convalev 

re nee do roi ’ (e. l68o). 

* La Noce de village * <1692). 

* la- Jogemeni tie Pan * <#. 16901. 

* La V*te de Ruel * (e. 1690). 

* Act*on * (r. 1690). 

* Les Plaisirs de Versailles (e. 1693). 

* La Cooronne de fleurs.' 

* Flore.' ' 

' Dialogue de Wnus et NI*dor. 

13. Prologues for Pierre Corneille'* ' Polyeuele ’ an*l 

* Androm*de 

SACK LI) WORKS 

1. Manes for voices A insts. including Requiem foe 4 

voices, a Mass for 4 choirs, a Midnight Mass (foe 
Christmas• for 4 voices, flutes & vns.. Ac. 

2. Psalms (more than 30) for 3-6 voices. CantKles. 

Lamentations of Jeremiah for 1. 2 & 4 voices. Ac. 

3. Motets. Hymns, Proves. Anthems Elevations for 

voices A orch. or voices & cont.* 

4. * Le<oiis ile T#n*bres * and * Litanies de la Vience *. 

3. Ilistoires sacr*es 

‘ Caetilia virgo et martir. 

‘ Caedes sanctorum Iniioccnlium.* 

1 llistoria Esther.’ 

■ Indicium Saluinonis.’ 

* Filius prodigus.’ 

* Dialogue inter Christum et peccatons.' 

' Sai rifle ium Abrami.’ 

’ Mort Saulit et Jonalhae.' 

* Le Keniement de Saint-Pierre Ac. 

■ In 1 Notivelles Parodies bacduquesVcL Ill 
IParis, 1702I are the following pieces from * Circ* : 
Prologue. Minuet I. air •‘ Tout rit dans <e borage . 
airs " Les plaisirs suivrnt les peine* **. air “ Je me iuu 
f*licit*”. lamre I. la»ure II. ' Pr*lude des venU , 
‘ Menuet des K*r*ides \ ... 

* In 1 U Clef des cliansonniers *. II. 226 (1717) •* 
' I.’Air de la sarahande de Plnconnu ’. 

* Six performances were gisen. 

* It was said that the Duke of Orleans, who had some 
share in the composition of this opera, would not allow 
it to he published. 

* An ‘ Air de Flore ’ is in ' La Clef des chansonmers . 

I. 188 (1717). 

* Some motels printed in * Motels m*lez de sym¬ 
phonic ’ (1709)- 1 French title but Latin words. 


6 . Plainsong. 

7. Trag*dies spiriturllr* 

* Clissonus * I1683). 

* Celse martyr * (1687). 

* David et Jonathan’ 

* Saul' (1688). 

SECULAR VOCAL WORKS 

8. • Airs serieux et A boire *, published at different dates 

in the collections of the * Mercure galant * (1699) 
and ‘Nouveau Mercure galant * (1678)’. al*® »» 

* Air* A boire sur do sujets plaisants A 2. 3 et 4 
parties ’ and * Recueil d'airs serirux et a Loire de 
different* aulheur* pour l’ann*e 1693’ (both printed 
by Ballard'. 

INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 
7 umiiV.). * Ballets des saisons *, * Orph*e \ Ac.* 

9. ‘ Caprice' foe 3 vns.. March, Minuets. Preludes, 

* Concert * for 4 viol* Overtures. ' Noels Ac. 

MODERN REPRINTS 

* Le Maladc imaginaire *, ed. by Saint-Safni 1 Durand, 

Paris). 

• Ij Couronne de fleurs \ rd. by H. Busser Durand, 

Paris). 

* Concert spiriluel *, Not. 3 A ed. by Cli nk* Bordet. 

Biographical notice by Michel Brenet to Vol. Ill 

* Ilistoires sacr*o ’). 

• Musique dVglise des XVII- et Will' tier let * (Not. 1 

A 11). ed. by II. Expert (Senarl. Paris). 

Motets * Dilec to mi' and * O amor. O hmiiias *, rd. Iiy 
Charles Bordet (Sclmla Canlorum, Paris). 

Midnight Mass. ed. by II. I. not art fl.ernoinr, Pans). 

St* «/m Assoucy (rivalry). Philip, Duke of Orleans 
(collab. in 'Philomele 

CHAR$NICKI, Philip (or Philemon) 

(A ?; d. ?). 

Polish 17th-18th-century composer. He 
was a monk in ilir Monastery of the Pmnon- 
stratrnsians at Krzyiowicc about 1700. Fwo 
of his works remain: * Aclerna C’hrisli tnu- 
nrra' for 2 S.A.T.B. and 2 violins, viols and 
rontinuo, and * Rex gloriosc martyrnm ‘ for 
2 S.A.T.B. and 2 violins, 2 trombones, viols 
and ronlinuo. C. R. 11. 

CHARTON-DEMEUR, Anne (Amine) 
(6. Saujon, Charcnie Inf., 5 Mar. 1824'*; 
d. Paris, 30 Nov. 1892). 

French soprano singer. She was taught 
music by Bizot at Bordeaux, anti in 1842 
made her d*but there as I.ucia in Donizetti's 
opera as Mile Charton. She sang next at 
Toulouse, and in 1846 in Brussels. On 
18 July in the same year she made a successful 
debut in Ixtndon, at Drury l.ane Theatre, as 
Madeleine in Adam's ‘ Postilion de Long- 
jumcau and later she sang with great 
success as Angrlc in Auber’s ‘ Domino noir ’ 
with Couderc, the original Horace. On 4 
Sept. 1847 she married the flautist Demcur. 10 
In 1849-50 she was first female singer of 
Mitchell’s French Company at St. James's 
Theatre in London, and became highly 
popular in various light parts, many of which 
were then new to England. She sang at the 

• Performed at the Jesuit College ^College de Cler¬ 
mont). * Pougin. F*tis gives 27 Feb. 1824. 

*• Demeur. Jules Antoine (A. Hodimnnt-lez-Vervirr*. 
23 Sept. 1814). studied the flute at the Brussels Con¬ 
servatoire from Lahore, subsequently learnt the Boehm 
flute from Dorus in Paris; in 1842-47 was first flautist 
at the Brussels Opera, and as such played at Drury 
I-ane Theatre in London in 1846; he relinquished that 
post to accompany his wife on all her engagements. 
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Philharmonic concert of i8 Mar. 1850; in 
1852 she appeared in Italian at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on 27 July as Amina in Bellini’s 
‘ Sonnambula ’, and on 5 Aug. in the Duke 
of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha’s * Casilda ’. 

Charton-Demeur, having sung with little 
success in 1849 and 1853 at the Paris Op£ra- 
Comiquc, adopted the Italian stage and won 
both fame and fortune in St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, North and South America, and in 
Paris at the TWatre-Italien as Desdemona in 
Rossini’s ‘ Otello ’ in 1862. On 9 Aug. of 
that year she played the heroine on the 
production of Berlioz’s ‘ Beatrice et B*n£dict ’ 
so much to the composer's satisfaction that 
he requested her to play Dido in * Les 
Troycns & Carthage produced at the 
Th^atre-Lyrique on 4 Nov. 1863. Berlioz 
has commemorated in his Memoirs her great 
beauty, her passionate acting and singing as 
Dido, although she had not sufficient voice 
wholly to realize his ideal heroine. On the 
conclusion of the run of the opera she sang 
in Madrid, but afterwards returned to the 
Lyrique. 

For many years Charton-Demeur lived in 
retirement, but she occasionally appeared at 
concerts, such as the Berlioz Festival at the 
Paris Op£ra, with Nilsson in the duo-nocturne 
from ‘ Beatrice ct B^n^dict 22 Mar. 1870. 
Finally she sang at the Pasdeloup concerts in 
1879 on the production of ' La Prise de Troie ’ 
by the same composer. a. c. 

CHARTREUSE DE PARME, LA (Opera). 
See Sauoukt. 

CHASE, Gilbert (Culmell) (b. Havana, 

4 Sept. 1906). 

American writer and lecturer on music. He 
studied at Columbia University and at the 
University of North Carolina, obtaining the 
B.A. degree. He also studied during travels in 
Spain, France and Denmark. From 1929 to 
1935 he was music critic for the continental 
4 Daily Mail ’ in Paris and in 1936-39 was 
associate editor of the 4 International Cyclo¬ 
paedia of Music and Musicians ’. Then for a 
year he acted as an editor for Schirmer’s in 
New York and from 1940 to 1943 was the 
Latin-American specialist at the Library of 
Congress. For the next four years he worked 
on the staff of N.B.C. University of the Air 
before joining the R.C.A. Victor Division of 
the Radio Corporation of America, first as 
supervisor and later as educational director. 
He was a specialist consultant for Music Loan 
Libraries in Latin America for the Library 
of Congress from 1944 to 1946 and in 1945 
toured Latin America to inspect the American 
Music Loan Libraries. He is now a member 
of the Foreign Service of the U.S.A. and Cul¬ 
tural Attach^ at the American Embassy in 
Lima. 

Chase has lectured in many universities. 


including those of Delaware, California' 
Northern and Southern California, Tennessee* 
Harvard, Stanford and Boston. In 1946-48 
he was a lecturer on American music at 
Columbia University. He has also given lec¬ 
tures in South America and Cuba, in Lima, 
Santiago de Chile, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro and other towns. He was a member 
of the Advisory Committee for Music, Depart¬ 
ment of State, from 1943 to 1946 and in 
1943-45 acted as Music Consultant to the 
Pan-American Union. He is a member of 
various musical organizations, including the 
American Musicological Association, the 
Music Library Association and the Instituto 
Espanol de Musicologia. As a writer he has 
contributed to a great number of journals 
on music and other periodicals, both in the 
Americas and other countries, besides writing 
articles for dictionaries and encyclopaedias. 
His books include 4 The Music of Spain ’, 
published in 1941, ' Bibliography of Latin- 
American Folk Music ’ (i 94 2 ). ' Music of the 
New World’, 5 vols. (1942-44), 4 Guide to 
Latin-American Music’ (1945), 4 The Story of 
Music’, 2 vols. (1945-46), 4 Music in Radio 
Broadcasting ’ (1946) and 4 America’s Music ’ 
(*95«)- m. k. w. 

CHASINS, Abram (b . New York, 17 Aug. 

,9 ° 3) * .... „ . 

American pianist and composer. He is 

perhaps most widely known for his work in 
connection with radio, although he has toured 
both Europe and the U.S.A. as pianist, ap¬ 
pearing with various orchestras as soloist both 
in his own and other works. From 1926 to 
1935 he was member of the pianoforte faculty 
of the Curtis Institute of Philadelphia, and in 
1940 he was a member of the Berkshire Music 
Centre at Tanglewood. 

In connection with his radio work, he was 
the initiator of the series Master Class of the 
Air, a weekly network scries of talking and 
playing broadcasts over C.B.S. and N.B.C. 
During the second world war he received four 
Government citations for voluntary work in 
music and radio. 

His Concerto in F minor has been played in 
Philadelphia, New York, Vienna, Munich and 
Havana. 4 The Parade ’ has been heard in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Oslo, etc. The second Concerto was produced 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra, with the com¬ 
poser as soloist. 

Chasins has written much for one and two 
pianofortes, and his works are popular and 
widely known. Those on a larger scale 
include: 

Three Chinese Pieces for orch. (1929) 

1 . A Shanghai Tragedy. 

2. Flirtation in a Chinese oaroen. 

3. Rush Hour in Hong Kong. 

Parade for orch. (i 93 ®). 

Pf. Concerto No. 1 ( 19 * 9 )- 


CHASTELLAIN J 


CHAUSSON 


*9' 


Pf. Concerto No. a (i 93 *)- 

P. C.-H. 

CHASTELLAIN Charles (6. ?, c. 1490; 

d . Soignies, 1578). 

Netherlands composer. He is first heard of 
as canon and chapel master at Soignies in 
1551 and in 1564 received, through the inter¬ 
mediary of Marghcrita of Parma, a proposal 
to undertake the direction of Philip II's chapel 
in Madrid; but he declined the offer on 
account of his great age and ill-health. He 
was succeeded in his post of chapel master by 
Jean Bonmarchd. 

Motets by Chastellain appeared in Phalese’s 
collections in 1553,1554.1 55 ^, Susato’s in 1555 
and Warrant's in 1556 and 1558. Nine motets 
and chansons are cited by Eitner as being in 
Proske’s MSS 814 and 888. e. b. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Rene, Vicomte. Sn 

Franck (C., song). Indy (* Abenc^ragetopera pro¬ 
ject). Ixnepvcu (* VelWda opera). Lint (No. 18. 
chorus). Nlalbrook (theory of provenance). Pedrell 
(' Ultimo Abenccrraje opera). Kouuel C Bar.lit det 
Francschoral work). betaccioli (' Ultimo defli 
Abrnerragiopera). 

Chateaubriand. Lucile de. St* Milhaud (3 »ong*». 

CHATELAIN, Charles. See Chastel- 

LAIN. 

CHATELET, Jean de. Set Guyot, Jean. 
CHATTERTON (Opera). See Leonca¬ 
vallo. 

CHATTERTON, John (Balsir) (b . Ports¬ 
mouth, 1805; d. London, 9 Apr. 1871). 

English harpist. He studied in London 
under Bochsa and Labarre, and first appeared 
at a concert at Aspull's in 1824. He succeeded 
Bochsa as professor of the harp at the R.A.M. 
in 1827 and in 1842 was appointed harpist to 
Queen Victoria. He wrote much for his in¬ 
strument, chiefly operatic selections. 

M. C. C. 

Chatterton, Thomaa. .Vre Cooke (B.. ude to). 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Stt Accompaniment, p. j 6. 
Anthem 1 mention of). Aplvor (songs). Baa (' Roundel '. 
tong). I>c Koven ('Canterbury Pilgrims', opera). Dum 
('F#e L'rg'le'. opera). Dyson ('Canterbury Pilgrims', 
choral work h ' Tabard Inn*.overture). Flicker ('Canter¬ 
bury I'rolovuc'. ballet). Jacobi 'F.. ^ songs). PRycI (I. 
'Ffe Untele', puppet opera). Rubbra (song with »lg. 
4 tet). Stanlord (‘Canterbury Pilgrims’, opera). Vaughan 
Williams ’ Klomith for a Coronation choral work ; 3 
u.ngv) Wood (T., * Chanticleer choral work). 

Bint. Olson, Clair Colby, "Chaucer and the Music 
of the Fourteenth Century ’ (Chicago. 1941). 

CHAUNTER. See Bagpipe. Chanter. 
CHAUSSON, Ernest (Am*d*e) ( b . Paris, 
21 Jan. 1855; d. Limay nr. Mantes-la-Jolie, 
Scinc-ct-Oise, to June 1899). 

French composer. He studied law at first 
and did not begin to occupy himself seriously 
with music until he had come of age. He 
entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1880 and 
even then had only a brief course in Massenet's 
composition class. He left the same year and 
became a private pupil of Cesar Franck, with 
whom he remained until 1883. Although 
devoted exclusively to composition after that, 

1 Alio Castellain, Chile Urn or Chaiteleyn. 


being possessed of ample means, hr worked 
slowly and with extreme care, producing com¬ 
paratively little during the sixteen years that 
remained of his life, which was cut short by a 
bicycle accident. He acted for ten years as 
secretary to the Socicte Nationalc dc Musique, 
which began to make his name known, as did 
to a smaller extent the Lamourcux and 
Colonnc concerts. But his opera, * Lc Roi 
Arthus ", for which he wrote his own libretto, 
was not produced until 1903, more than four 
years after his death, and even then not in 
France, but in Belgium; and it was that 
calamity, perhaps, which prevented Felix 
Nlottl from realizing his pI.Ri of bringing the 
work out at Carlsruhc in tgoo. 1 Chausson was 
engaged on the scherzo of a string Quartet on 
the day his latal accident took place. 

Of his major instrumental works the 
* Poernc ’ for violin and orchestra was heard 
for the first time on 4 Apr. 1897 and the 
Symphony on 18 Apr. 1898, both in Paris. 
But Chausson lacked self-confidence and was 
never anxious to urge the performance of his 
works, another reason being a fear of an un¬ 
fair advantage bis fortune might give him over 
his less affluent colleaguev. lie always re¬ 
mained, in fact, both unworldly and unpro¬ 
fessional to some extent. 

Chausson's music iv a typical product of the 
Franck school, though here and there the 
influence of Wagner may be found in it, as in 
the Symphony, for instance. Musical con¬ 
struction on a large scale was not his strong 
point, and the qualities he inherited from 
Franck were of a different order. They were, 
however, modified by characteristics of his 
own, due to his delicate and sensitive nature, 
which was prone to melancholy. That, as it 
were, envelops his music with a veil of sadness 
and does much to justify a certain formal 
vagueness and fluidity. It was especially in 
instrumental works and in songs that his talent 
was most congenially employed, though every¬ 
thing he wrote reveals an individuality becom¬ 
ing ever stronger as his art matured. The 
songs contain exquisite things; though not so 
amply construrtrd as Duparc's, to which they 
bear a certain family likeness, they follow that 
master's tradition. o. p., adds. E. b. 

Birl. — OuLNONf, Charles, * Musique de I'amour: I. 
Lrnest Chausson el la bande a Franck ' (Paris, 

StRt. 9 J £cTAVE. * Muskiem Transit d'aujourd'liui 
(Pam. 1941). 

Sorabji, K. S., ' A Note on Lrnest Chausson in ' Mi 
contra Fa ' (London. n.d.). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

Op. 

4- ' Us Caprice* de Marianne ' (setting of Alfred de 
Musset's play), e. 1880 (unpublished). 


• Riemann, S 6 rf and others wrongly state that this 
production actually took place. 
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Op. 

7. ' Helene lyric drama in 2 acts (libretto by Charles 
Leconte de Lisle). 1884-85 (unpublished, except 
a women's chorus). 

23. * Le Roi Arthus lyric drama in 3 acts (lib. by 
composer), prod. Brussels, Theatre de la Monnaie, 
30 Nov. 1903. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

iU. Shakespeare’s * The Tempest’, trans. by Maurice 
Boucl lior, prod. Paris, Petit Theatre des Marion- 
nettes, Dec. 1888. 

22. ' La Llgcnde de Sainte C^cile \ verse-drama in 3 
acts by Bouchor, prod. Paris, Petit TMitre des 
Marionnettcs, 25 Jan. 1892. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

6. 2 Motels (1883) 

1. Deus Abraham. 

2. Ave, verum corpus. 

12. 3 Motets (1886) 

1. Ave Maria. 

2. Tota pulchra es. 

3. Ave maris Stella. 

16. 3 Motels 

1. Lauda Sion (1888). 

2. Bcnedictus (1890). 

3. Pater noster (1891). 

31. ' Wpres du Commun des Vierges * (1897). 

CHORAL WORKS 

— ' Jeanne d’Arc lyric scene for solo voices and 
women's chorus (anon.) (c. 1880).' 

9. ' Hymnc v*«lique ' (Income de Lisle) for chorus & 
orch. (1886). 

13. 'Chant nuptial' (Leconte de Lisle) for women's 

voices & pf. (1887). 

28. ‘ Chant fui t >re ' (Shakespeare) for women's voices 

& pf. (1897).' 

29. ' Ballata * (Dante) for unaccomp. chorus (1897). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

3. * Viviane '. symphonic poem on an Arthurian legend 
(1882). 

lu. ' Solitude dans les bois ' (1886). 

20. Symphony. B> ma. (r. 1890). 

32. ' Soir de f*te ' (1898). 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
23. ' Po*me ' (1896). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
19. ' Poime de I’amour et de la mer' (Maurice 
Bnuchor) (1882-92). 

17. ' Chanson perp*tuelle ' (Jean Cros) (1898). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
3. Trio for vn., cello & pf. (r. 1882). 

21. ' Concert' for vn„ pf. & stg. 4 «e« <1890-91). 

30. Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf. (posth.. publ. 

1917). 

33. String Quartet (unfinished. 1899). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

1. 'Cinq Fantaisies' (r. 1880). 

26. ' Quelques Dames ' (1896) 

1. Dedicace. 

2. Sarabande. 

3. Pavane. 

4. Forlane. 

38. ' Paysage * (1895)- 

SONGS 

2. 7 Songs (1882) 

1. Nanny (Leconte de Lisle). 

2. Le Charme (Armand Silvestre). 

3. I.e* Papillons (Th<ophile Gautier). 

4. La Derniire Feuille (Gautier). 

5. S*r*nadc iulienne (Paul Bourget). 

6. H*b* (Ackermann). 

7. Le Colibri (Leconte de Lisle). 

8. 4 Songs (Maurice Boucher) 

1. Nocturne (1886). 


* Probably a scene from an unfinished opera. 

• No. 3 of' Chansons de Shakespeare ' (see Songs). 


Op. 

2. Amour d'antan (1882). 

3. Printemps triste (1883). 

4. Nos Souvenirs (1888). 

13. 4 Songs 

1. Apaisement (Paul Verlaine) (1885). 

2. S*r*nade (Jean Lahor) (1887). 

3. L'Aveu (Villiers de l'lsle Adam) (1887). 

4. La Cigale (Leconte de Lisle) (1887). 

17. ' Chansons de Miarka ’ (Jean Richepin) (1888) 

1. Les Moru. 

2. La Pluie. 

24. ' Serres chaudes ' (Maurice Maeterlinck) 

1. Serre chaude (1896). 

2. Serre d’ennui (1893). 

3. Lassitude (1893). 

4. Fauves las (1896). 

5. Oraison (1896). 

27. ' Trois Liedcr ' (Camille Mauclair) (1806) 

1. Les Heures. 

2. Ballade. 

3 - Les Couronnes. 

28. ' Chansons de Shakespeare ’ (trans. by Bouchur) ' 

1. Chanson de clown (1890). 

2. Chanson d’amour (1891). 

33. ‘ Pour un arbre de Noel ' (?) (r. 1898, unpublished). 

34. ' Deux Formes ' (Verlaine) (1898) 

1. La Chanson bien douce. 

2. Le Chevalier Malheur. 

36. 2 Songs (1898) 

1. Cantique k lYpouse (Albert Jhouney). 

2. Dans la for*t du charme et de I'enchanle.ncnt 

(Jean Morlas). 

VOCAL DUET 

11. 2 Duets (1883) 

l. La Null (Theodore de Banvillc). 

*. Le Rlveil (Honor* de Baliac). 

CHAUVET, Charles Alexis (b. Marines, 
Seine-ct-Oise, 7 June 1837; d. Argcntan, 
Ornc, 28 Jan. 1871). 

French organist. A pupil of the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire from 1850, in Benoist's organ class 
and that of Ambroise Thomas for composition, 
he won the first organ prize in i860. In 1869, 
having filled various posts as organist, he was 
appointed to the new organ of the Trinit* in 
Paris. He left many works for organ and for 
pianoforte, which show much refinement of 
style and elegiac charm. o. f. 

CHAVEZ, Carlos (b. Mexico City, 13 June 

l8 99 >- . 

Mexican composer. He was the seventh 
child of a Mexican father and Indian mother; 
he studied with his brother and later with 
Manuel Ponce. His progress as a composer 
was rapid, and at the age of fifteen he made 
arrangements of Mexican songs and composed 
pianoforte pieces. He wrote a Symphony at 
the age of twenty, academic in form and con¬ 
tent, but showing considerable technique. 
Having passed through the initial period of 
romantic and impressionistic writing, he 
turned his attention to native music. The first 
important work in the Mexican style was ' El 
fuego nuevo \ written in 1921 and scored for 
an orchestra that included indigenous per¬ 
cussion instruments. Another work of the 
same character was the ballet ' Los cuatro 
soles symbolic of the four elements, earth, 
air, fire and water. 

In 1922 Chdvez went to Europe, and later 

» For No. 3 Choral Work*. 
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he spent some time in New York. He became 
deeply interested in the problems of constructi¬ 
vist music reflecting the machine age. To this 
period belongs his ballet * HP ’ (Horsepower). 
In this work Chdvcz introduced Mexican 
elements to symbolize the economic relation¬ 
ship between the industrial U.S.A. and the 
productive tropical lands. The last scene, a 
dance of men and machines, pictures the 
rebellion of the workers and their capture of 
industry and the machines. The ballet was 
first produced by Stokowski at Philadelphia on 
31 Mar. 1932. At approximately the same 
time he composed several works in an abstract 
style: ‘ Poligonos * for pianoforte, * Exi- 
gonos’ (“Hexagons’) for voice and pianoforte, 

‘ Energia’ for nine instruments and a piece for 
violin and pianoforte,' Lspiral’ (“Spiral'). In 
these compositions he pursued the ideal of 
terse musical statement in a linear counter¬ 
point of considerable stridency. 

On his return to Mexico in 1928 Chavez 
was appointed director of the National Con¬ 
servatory and conductor of the Orqucsta 
Sinfdnica de Mexico, a post which he con¬ 
tinued to hold, with some interruptions, until 
1952. He also founded a series of concerts lor 
workers, for which he composed a * Sinfonia 
proletaria ’; he conducted it in Mexico City 
on 29 Sept. 1934. Another work of social 
consciousness belonging to this period was his 
“ Republican Overture ', which he performed 
in Mexico on 18 Oct. 1935. 

In his subsequent works Chdvcz pursued the 
lines of austere neo-classicism and an equally 
austere native style. In 1932 he wrote inciden¬ 
tal music for a production of * Antigone the 
score of which is marked by an extreme 
economy of musical materials. As with all of 
his stage works, he extracted a symphonic 
suite from this score, ' Sinfonia de Antigona 
which he conducted in Mexico City on 15 Dec. 
1933. lie then turned to the composition of 
a purely native work of primitivistic colour, 

“ Sinfonia India making use of Mexican 
instruments. An even more emphatic ex¬ 
pression of the Mexican spirit is represented 
by his score ' Xochipili-Macuilxochitl ’ (the 
Aztec name of the god of music), written for 
native instruments. He conducted this work 
at a special concert of Mexican music in New 
York on 16 May 1940. His later work for 
instruments of percussion, a ‘Toccata’ (1942), 
represents an experiment in complex rhythms 
and sonorities. 

Between 1938 and 1940 ChAvcz wrote a 
pianoforte Concerto in three movements, in 
which the instrument is treated in a percussive 
manner, which, however, docs not exclude 
lyrical expressive power. Two separate sets of 
thematic materials arc given to the pianoforte 
and the orchestra; they are combined in free 
counterpoint in the concluding movement. 


The same percussive style marks his ten Pre¬ 
ludes for pianoforte, written in 1937. In his 
desire to achieve technical economy he employs 
in most of these Preludes only the white keys of 
the keyboard. 

Chavez has written three string Quartets, a 
Sonatina for violin and pianoforte and a piece 
characteristically entitled * Soli ’ for oboe, 
clarinet, trumpet and bassoon. I n his chamber 
music he treats every instrument as a soloist, 
combining the individual parts contrapuntally, 
without striving for sonorous luxuriance. The 
spirit of musical austerity is maintained in his 
ballet *Hija de Colquide' (1944) conceived as 
a scries of accompanied solos and reflecting the 
simplicity of primitive music. This ballet was 
produced by Martha Graham in New York on 
23 Jan. 194b, under the title * Dark Meadow ’. 

In 1950 Chivcz completed his violin Con¬ 
certo in eight linked movements. I |e con¬ 
ducted its first performance in Mexico City on 
29 Feb. 1932. On 11 Feb. 1953 he conducted 
the first performance of his fourth Symphony 
with the Louisville Orchestra, which had 
commissioned it. Here he returns to a 
classical st>le, definitely tonal and with the 
formal elements clearly delineated. 

Chavez exercises a great influence on the 
development of modern music in Mexico. I lis 
principle of tonal economy and his enlightened 
primitivism are in keeping with the modern 
trend of musical composition m other parts of 
the world as well. Although the titles of his 
works arc often programmatic, he maintains 
that the essence of his music does not depend 
on extraneous considerations. In his scores of 
Mexican inspiration lie rarely, if ever, uses 
authentic folk tunes, but rather interprets the 
native elements in a manner suitable to the 
artistic expression of his time. ChAvez has 
written a book, * Toward a New Music ' (New 
York, 1937), and has contributed numerous 
articles to Mexican magazines. A catalogue 
of his works was published by the Pan-American 
Union in Washington (1944). N. s. 

Bui. —Cha.cz: Catalog of hit Works' 
(Washington, 19*4). 

Cotriu. lliMtv. 'Carlos Chivcz in ‘ The Book of 
Modern Computers ’ (New York. 194a). 

Mayl*-S> *ra. O.. * Mutica y muMi ut dc Latino- 
America * (Mexico. 1947). I, 

Wun trocK, H..' Carlo* Chavez * (M.Q., Oct. 1936). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLETS 

‘ El fuego nuevo ’ (1921). 

• Lot cuatro toks ’ (1926). 

• HP' (1927). 

• H, >* de Colquide • (* Daughter of Colchis’) (1944). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
’ Antigone Sophocles (1932). 

CHORAL WORKS 

“Ticrra mojada * for chorus, oboe & English horn 
, (l 93 a). 

’ El sol ’ for chorus & orch. (1934). 
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• Llamadas *, proletarian symphony for chorus & orch. 

(•934)- 

‘ La paloina azul ’ for chorus & orch. (1940). 

• Arbbl que tc sequeste ' for unaccomp. chorus (1942). 

• Canto a la tierra ’ for chorus & pf. (19*6). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony (1930). 

• Sinfonia dc Antigona * (1933) Incidental 

Music). 

• Cantos <!c Mexico ’ for Mexican orch. 0933)- 

• Obertura republicana * (1935)- 

• Sinfonia India ' (1936). 

• Xochipili-.Macuilxochill' for Mexican orch. (i94°)- 

• Toccata ’ for percussion insts. (194*). 

Symphony No. 3 (1950- 
Symphony No. 4 (1950- 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Concerto for 4 horns (1938). 

Pf. Concerto (1940)- 
Vn. Concerto (195°)- 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
4 Nocturnes (i939)- 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet No. 1 (1921). 

' Energia ’ for 9 insts. (1923)- 
Sonata for horns (193°)- 
String Quartet No. a (1932). 

• Soli 1 for oboe. elar.. trumpet & bassoon 0933)- 
String Quartet No. 3 (19441- 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Sonatina (1924). 

• Espiral' 0934). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonatina (1924)- 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonata No. I (1920). 

• P.tginai scncillas ’ 1192*). 

• 4 Estudios ’ (1921). 

•4 Vaises’ (1921). 

’ Cantos mexteanos (1921). 

Sonata No. 3 (1923). 

• Pollgonos ’ (1923). 

Sonatina (1924). 

• Solo! Blues and Fox * (1928). 

• 10 Preludios (1937). 

• Fuga 1 (1948). 

• 3 f-tudes* (1950). 

SONGS 

• 4 Poemas * (1921). 

• 3 Exigonos ’ (1923). 

• Otros 3 exigonos ‘ (1924). 

•Todo’ (1932)- 

• 3 Poemas ’ 0937). 

• La casada infiel * 094')- 

Chazet, A. R. P. Aliasan dc. Stt Boieldieu (a libs.). 
Cbecidaki, Jan. Stt Moniuszko (4 libs.). 

CHECK (Fr. altrape or chaise; Gcr. Fdnger ; 
Ital. ribatto or paramarlello ). An important 
member in the action of a grand pianoforte, 
consisting of an upright of thick wire, bearing 
an almost spade-shaped head of leather or 
some light wood covered with leather. It is 
fixed in the back part of the key behind the 
hammer, and its function is to catch the 
hammer when it falls a certain distance away 
from the string, and hold it until it is released 
by the finger of the player allowing the key to 
rise. In upright pianofortes, which now are 
always made with check actions, the check is 
placed before the hammer, and a stud project¬ 


ing from the butt of the hammer comes in 
contact with the check. a. j. h. 

CHEDEVILLE. French musette (bagpipe) 
players and composers, two brothers. 

(«) Esprit Philippe Chldeville (l’ain*) 
(b . ?; d. Paris, 1782). 

(2) Nicolas Chideville (le jcunc, le 
cadet) {b. ?; d. ?). 

They were the greatest players of their 
instrument at the time. Esprit was also 
oboist in the royal chamber music. They 
wrote a large number of compositions for 
musette. Nicolas also wrote 6 sonatas for flute, 
oboe or violin and continuo, Op. 7. A Tutor 
for the galoubet published by Decombe 
(Paris) bears the name of Ch£dcville. H. 
Expert edited a selection from their works. 

e. v. d. s. 

Bibl.—Tmoinan, E. de, * L« Hotteterre et le» Cl><de- 
ville ’ (Paris, 1894). 

CHEF (Fr. = chief, head). In music the 
word is used in such connections as 

Chef d’orchestre= conductor, and 

Chef de la maitrise = chapel-master or 
choirmaster, the musician taking charge of 
the music in a church — the exact equivalent 
of the Italian maestro di cappella. e. b. 

CHEF D’ATT A QUE (Fr.). See Aitack. 
Leader. 

CHEKKER. This name, assuming various 
forms ( eschaquier , eschequier, eschiquier, exaquier, 
exaquir, escaque, etc.), stands in the 14th—16th 
centuries for a keyboard instrument popular 
in England, France, Burgundy and Spain. 
The form eschaqueil , given by Kastncr as from 
Machaut’s 4 Prise d’Alcxandrie ’ (1377). “ a 
mistake, the reading ol the manuscripts being 
eschaquier or eschiquier. Pirro in ' Lcs Clavcci- 
nistes ’ (1924) supplies a useful list of refer¬ 
ences to this instrument. One of the earliest 
relates to the gift of an eschequier from King 
Edward III in 1360 to his prisoner, King John 
of France, made by a certain Jchan I’errot; 
and in 1390 Bishop Braybroke of London gave 
iiis. iiiid. to one who played “ super le chek- 
ker ” at Stepney. In fact the evident popu¬ 
larity and, perhaps, the invention of this 
instrument in England seem to be cmphasi7.cd 
by the allusions of the French poet-musician 
Machaut, who in his * Prise d’Alcxandrie^ 
speaks of it as 44 Peschaquier d’Engleterre ', 
a title also given in the chanson 4 Le Chevalier 
au cygne \ It appears to have come into use 
about the middle of the 14th century, unless 
the shaqira, mentioned by a 17th-century 
Spanish writer, Magquari, and attributed by 
him to the 13th century, is identical with it 
(Farmer). Machaut, however, in his Li 
Temps pascour’ (1340) does not include it in 
a very full list of musical instruments, and in 
1385 its name seems to have remained novel 
in Burgundy. It continues to be mentioned 
by writers of the first half of the 16th century, 
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sometimes as the archiquin or the exacheriim, 
and its final disappearance may be attributed 
to the fuller development of the spinet, virginal 
and harpsichord type of instrument. 

The nature of the chckker has been open 
to much discussion and attempts have been 
made to explain its name in connection with 
the word ichiquitr , a chess-board, cither from 
its black-and-white keys (an anachronism for 
so early a date) or from the similarity and 
decoration of its case. That it was a stringed 
instrument is certain; also that it was very like 
the manicordion or clavichord, though not 
identical with it, as they are mentioned to¬ 
gether. Moreover it was not of the spinet 
type, for in 1511 the Duke of Lorraine bought 
an instrument " faisant eschicquier, orgurs, 
espinettes ct fluctes " — a combination of dis¬ 
tinct wind and string tones produced by reeds, 
flue-pipes, plucked strings and the tuhiequier, 
on which the strings, if not bowed (and its 
comparison to the clavichord forbids that) 
must have been hammered. Fortunately the 
publication in annotated facsimile of a work 
by the scientist and musician Henri Arnaut of 
Zwolle in the Netherlands, and now preserved 
in the Louvre (Le Ccrf and Labandc, Paris, 
•9:13). explains its true character and, we 
believe, the origin of its name. This I.atin 
manuscript was noticed by Bottle dc Toulmin 
in his * Dissertation sur les instruments de 
musique ’, p. 123 (1840), and by Fetis (' His- 
toirc dc la musique V, 201), but their 
assertion that it revealed an early pianoforte 
action was ridiculed. The Arnaut manuscript 
treats of the keyboard instruments of the day 
(early 15th century), figuring and describing 
the clavicymbalum, davicordium, dulec melos 
and organ, with notes on the harp and lute. 
The dulce melos or dulcimer, the author says, 
took three forms, the simplest being struck 
“ vulgariter et ruraliter cum baculo ”; the 
two others were constructed, after the manner 
of a clavichord, with keys, and differed from 
one another only in the arrangement of the 
bridges for the strings. The key action is de¬ 
scribed in connection with the clavicymbalum ; 
for after he has explained three ways of 
plucking the strings, as usual on the harpsi¬ 
chord, he adds that 

there it yet a fourth way of producing the sound—each 
key hat at in upper [or farther) end a piece (of wood) 
applied to it, weighted with lead, to that, when the key 
it struck and it hilt an obstacle above it near the ttnngt. 
thit piece jumpt [lallal] in the direction of the tiring* 
and, having touched them, fallt away \cadit), the key 
being mil held in luipenio. And thit piece hat a metal 
cramp [trampiain], at in the davicordium. On thit 
system one can make a clavitimbalum. a davicordium 
or a dulce melos and all will tound at a dulce melot; 

that is, as a percussion instrument struck with 
a free hammer. He adds moreover that, when 
used in the clavisimbalum, the metal cramp 
would be placed horizontally and not on the 
top, as in the clavichord. This, of which he 


gives an illustration, would enable the existing 
jackrack (f*nu) to be employed for holding in 
position the new form of action, the slots being 
used for the free passage of the hammers. 
Here, then, we have an early instance of the 
“ check ” necessary for jerking the little tan¬ 
gent or hammer upon the siring and its action 
gives its name to the chckker, which naturally 
ap|>cars in French as eichequier, from tschtc 
(1 (thee ), a check, stop or repulse ; while in 
Ccrnc's * Rules for Minnesingers ’ (1404) it is 
mentioned, together with the davicordium 
and the clavicymbalum, under the title 
Sthadilbut or Sehachbrct, with which we may 
compare the word Hackbrett for the hand- 
hammer action of the ordinary dulcimer. 

We find “ bons eschcquiers et les douce- 
mclles ” frequently alluded to together ; this 
implies a difference, and Arnaut explains it. 
It did not lie in the action but in difference of 
stringing. Only 12 strings were required for 
the nearly three-octave compass of the dulce 
melos (Bs-a"), for each string was divided by 
transverse bridges into the proportional lengths 
required for the unison, octave and super- 
octave pitches as on the ordinary dulcimer. 
'Hie chckker in clavichord shajH*, on the other 
hand, had a string for each note in chromatic 
order, 35 strings in all for the same compass. 
No dampers arc mentioned for either instru¬ 
ment. 'llic writer of this article constructed a 
full-vi/cd specimen (36 ins. x 12 ins. x fi ins.) of 
this early pianoforte type according to Arnaut's 
description. The tone is pleasing and, owing 
to the metal-tipped tangents, liell-like, in 
volume equal to that of the spinet; for such 
simple mechanism the repetition is remark¬ 
able; as on the clavichord, expression and 
accentuation can be effected by the player’s 
touch, but with greater resonance. 

The principle of the chckker anticipated by 
more than four centuries the " invention ” of 
the pianoforte in the early years of the 18th 
century. In fact, CuisiniCs dastcin a maiUtti 
(1708) was inferior to it, as the striking hammer 
did not leave the string unless the key was 
released, a similar fault in Marius’s tlavtcin 
(1716). In the same century other “ tangent 
pianos ” were produced with more elaborate 
mechanism ; excellent diagrams of them will 
be found in Rosamund Harding's ' The 
Pianoforte ’ (1933). f. w. g. 

Bm.—F lood, W. H. Grattan, ‘The Eschequicr 
Virginal ’ (M. & I„. VI, 1925, p. 151). 

CHELARD, Hippolytc (Andre Jean 
Baptiste) (6. Paris, i Feb. 1789; d. Weimar, 
12 Feb. 1861). 

French composer. He was the son of a 
clarinet player at the Paris Opera and a pupil 
of Fetis, Dourlcn and Gosscc. Having won the 
Grand Prix dc Rome in 1811, he went to Italy 
and studied church music under Baini and 
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Zingarelli in Rome, and dramatic music under 
Paisiello and Fioravanti at Naples. He pro¬ 
duced his first work, a comic opera, * La casa 
da vendere ’, at Naples in 1815. 

After his return to Paris Chelard became a 
violinist at the Op6ra in 1816 and gave lessons, 
composing diligently at the same time. After 
much trouble his tragic opera of ‘ Macbeth * 
(libretto by Rougct de Lisle) was produced at 
the Opera (29 June 1827), but it was soon 
removed from the boards, and Chelard left 
Paris for Munich, where the success of ‘ Mac¬ 
beth * was so decided that the King of Bavaria 
made him his Kapellmeister. He returned to 
Paris in 1829, produced an unsuccessful opera, 
' La Table ct 1 c logemcnt’, established a music 
business, and remained there till the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 drove him back to Munich. There 
he produced a new opera, ‘ Mitternacht *(19 
June 1831) and a German version of ' La 
'I’able et le logemcnt ’ under the title of ‘ Der 
Student ’ (19 Feb. 1832).’ 

In 1831 Chelard led the Thuringian Festival 
at Erfurt. In 1832 and 1833 he was in London 
conducting the German opera company of 
which Schroder-Dcvrient and Haitzinger were 
members.* In 1835 his best work, * Die 
Hcrmannschlacht a solid and carefully 
written opera, based on Kleist, was given at 
Munich ; in 1836 he was employed as theatre 
and concert director at Augsburg, and became 
court Kapellmeister at Weimar. There he wrote 
music for ‘ Scheibentoni *, a play by Charlotte 
Birch-Pfeiffer (1842) and a comic opera * Die 
Scckadcttcn ’ (1844). There, too, he met 
Berlioz in 1843.* He was succeeded by Liszt in 
1848, and for two years went to live in Paris, 
returning to Weimar in 1854. A posthumous 
opera, 4 Lc aquilc romanc was given at 
Milan in 1864. a. m., adds. a. l. 

CHELIUS, Oskar von (b . Mannheim, 28 
July 1859; d. Munich, 12 June 1923). 

German composer. He studied at Mann¬ 
heim, Heidelberg, Casscl and Leipzig. In his 
military career he attained the rank of major- 
general in 1911, and when war broke out in 
1914 he was attach^ to the German Embassy at 
St. Petersburg. 

Chclius’s chief works include: opera, 
‘ Haschisch ’ (produced Dresden, 1897, under 
the pseudonym of S. Berger), a one-act piece 
which was very successful on German stages; 
opera ‘ Die vernarrtc Prinzess ’ (Wiesbaden, 
>905); opera ‘Magda Maria’ (libretto by 
Max Trcutlcr) (Dessau, 1920); Requiem and 
Psalm CXXI for chorus and orchestra; sym¬ 
phonic poem ‘ Und Pippa tanzt ’ (from Ger¬ 
hart Hauptmann’s drama), 1922; pianoforte 
pieces, songs, etc. a. l. 

* Given at Drury Lane. London. 4 June 1833. as 
* The Students of Jena \ 

* Chelard'* own * Macbeth ’ was included in the 
repertory of that season (4 July 183a). 

* St* Berlioz, 1 Voyage musical \ Letter iv. 


CHELLE, William ( b . ?, 1498; d. ?). 

English musician. He was a secular chap¬ 
lain at Oxford, where he supplicated for the 
B.Mus. degree on 14 Dec. 1524, and was 
admitted on 3 Apr. 152s. 4 In 1525 he copied a 
theoretical treatise by John Tucke, written c. 
1500 (B.M. Add. MSS 10,336) in New College, 
Oxford, and in 1526 another collection (Lam¬ 
beth MSS 466). In the latter year he was 
appointed lay-vicar of Hereford Cathedral, 
and in 1532 he was promoted to be prebendary. 
Owing to his musical attainments he was made 
precentor under Queen Mary in 1554, con¬ 
tinuing in office till 1564, when he was 
deprived for recusancy by Bishop Scory. 

w. h. o. F. 

CHELLERI (Keller, Kelleri), Fortunato 

(b. Milan, June 1690; d. Casscl, Dec. 1757 *). 

Italian composer of German descent. He 
was the son of a German named Keller and 
the pupil of his mother’s brother, Francesco 
Maria Bazzani, maestro di cappella at Piacenza 
Cathedral. According to Gerber his first 
opera, ‘ Griselda was produced at Piacenza 
in the Carnival of 1707-8, but the libretto of 
that ‘ Griselda ’ (in the Bologna Licco) men¬ 
tions Albinoni as the composer. Chcllcri’s 
name appears for the first time in 1715, in the 
librettos of two operas produced at Ferrara 
(‘ La caccia in Etolia ’) and Venice (‘ Ales¬ 
sandro fra lc Amazoni ’) respectively. These 
were followed by about six or seven other 
operas, given in northern Italy, chiefly at 
Venice, until 1721 or 1722. In the latter year 
he left for Germany and seems to have first 
gone to Heidelberg, as two librettos suggest, 
the one undated but bearing his name 
(oratorio * II cuore umano ’), the other dated 
1722, not mentioning his name, but identical 
with his ‘ La caccia in Etolia* of 1715. In 
May or June of the same year (1722) he was 
appointed conductor at the prince-bishop’s 
court at Wurzburg, where he stayed for two 
years and a half. He gave up this post on 
20 Nov. 1724, and from 1725 until his death 
he was court conductor to the Landgrave 
Frederick I of Hesse-Cassel, succeeding Rug¬ 
giero Fedcli. 

Chelleri’s journey to London took place in 
1726, according to Gerber, and he stayed for 
ten months, publishing before his return to 
Cassel a volume of'Cantatc c arie’, which he 
dedicated to the 3rd Duke of Queensberry 
(Charles Douglas). In i 73'-34 he visited 
Stockholm (Landgrave Frederick had since 
1720 also been King of Sweden), but held no 
official appointment there; some instrumental 


• Gerber, followed by other lexicographers. says *•} 
he was bom at Parma in 1688; but1 he 1* called 
• Milanese ’ by the editors of Allacci s Dramaturgy , 
by Quadrio and in several libretto*, and aceoedsWttO 
the church registers at Cassel he was buned on 14 Vec. 
1757 aged 67 years and six months. 
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music preserved ai Uppsala is no doubt a 
relic of that period. Other symphonies and 
overtures,some cantatas and duets, and various 
pieces of church music arc to be found at 
Brussels, Munich, Dresden, also in the B.M. 
and in the Count Schonborn collection at 
YVicsentheid in Franconia. An oratorio for 5 
voices, ‘ Dio sul Sinai dated *4 Mar. 1731, 
is extant at Dresden. 

Most of Chcllcri’s operas have disappeared ; 
the first act of ‘ L’ innoccnza difesa ' (first 
produced probably at Florence in 1721 '). 
which he revived at Cassel on 23 Jan. 1726, is 
in the library of that town, and the Berlin 
score of an opera ’Judith, Gcmahlin Lude- 
wigs drs Kroinmen performed at Hamburg 
in > 73 2, contains, besides recitatives and 3 
German airs by Telemann and 3 Italian airs 
from Handel's ‘ Lotario', 25 numbers by 
Chelleri, from ‘ L’ innoccnza difesa \ Seven 
airs from his 'Arsacide' (Venice, 1721) arc at 
Munich. a. l. 

CHELTENHAM FESTIVAL. A festival 
of orchestral music promoted by the Corpora¬ 
tion of Cheltenham. It began with three con¬ 
certs given by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Cheltenham Town Hall in June 
1945 and five talks by Arthur Bli\s, Mosco 
Carner, Scott Goddard and Ralph Hill. 
Modern British music was a %|>ecial feature, 
and Arthur Bliss, William Walton and 
Benjamin Britten conducted works of their 
own. 

This first venture was in the nature of an 
experiment, and it was only its success which 
decided the Corporation to make the Festival 
an annual event. In July 194G the L.P.O. 
was conducted by Malcolm Sargent and 
Edmund Rubbra, E. J. Moeran and Michael 
Tippett were newly invited to conduct their 
works, a critics' foruin was held under the 
chairmanship of Arthur Bliss, and a new 
lecturer was Alec Robertson. A revised 
version of Britten's piano Concerto received 
its first performance. In June-July 1947 the 
Hall6 Orchestra of Manchester played under 
John Barbirolli, Alan Rawsthornc and Ian 
Whyte were added to the composer-conductors 
and Frank Howes to the lecturers, C. B. 
Rees presiding over the critics' forum. 

The Festival's scope was further enlarged 
in 1948 (28 June-10 July), when three con¬ 
certs were given by the Halle Orchestra and 
both chamber music and stage performances 
were added to the programme. There were 
four chamber concerts of old and modern 
music, one of music for chamber orchestra and 
seven performances by the English Opera 
Group, which gave Britten's version of ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera ’ and his own * Albert Her¬ 
ring '. At the orchestral concert first world 
performances were given of Arthur Benjamin’s 

1 Not at Milan in 1711, at was formerly assumed. 


Symphony No. i and Alan Rawsthornc's 
violin Concerto. At one of the chamber 
concerts William Wordsworth's third string 
Quartet was heard for the first time anywhere. 
Stanley Bayliss, James Denny, Granville Hill 
and Dynelcy Hussey newly joined the critics’ 
forum. Excursions into the Cotswolds and 
the Wye Valley were arranged. 

The Festival has since continued on similar 
lines. e. u. 

CHEMINEAU, LE (Opera). See I.iroux. 
I ( Jacque*. Set Aubcrt (I... * Foret Mr tic 

CH£nG. Set Sh£nc. 

Chenier, Andre. Stt Giordano (‘Andrea Clilnier’, 
opera 1 . Korchliii (2 tones). Marirlli (’ Gliresiornalliie * 
tboral work). Meliul (diorutn for 2 lrai>< diet). 

Chtnier, Joseph Marie. Sit Chant tlu depart 
(words). Cower ('Triomphr de la Klpuhlitpir \ lib.). 

CHENNEV1&RE, Daniel de. See Ru- 

dhyar, Dane. 

CHENU, ?. See Pieltain (3). 

CHERBULIEZ, Antoine-Elisec [b. Mul- 
house, Alsace, 22 Aug. 18U8). 

Swiss musicologist. I lr comes of a French- 
Swiss family, but settled in eastern Switzer¬ 
land and does nearly all his work in German. 
He first studied engineering, taking a diploma 
in 1911 and doctorate in 1914. His musical 
training he received at the Conservatories of 
Zurich and Strasbourg. From 1913 to 1916 
he studied tinder Reger at Mciningcn and 
Jena, and during 1916 he worked in Berlin 
with Siegfried (>chs. 1 n 1921, bat k in Switzer¬ 
land, he became musical director at Chur. 
The University of Zurich appointed him 
lecturer in 1923 and honorary professor and 
director of the Musirological Seminary in 
1932. In 1938-48 he was president of 
the Schweizerischer Musikpadagogischcr Vcr- 
hand. In 1950 he was nominated Professor- 
extraordinary. 

The fruits of Cherbulicz's activities arc to 
be found in the important contributions he 
has made to musical scholarship in general 
and to Swiss musicology in particular. His 
book ‘ Die Schweiz in tier dcutschen Musik- 
gesehichtc ' (1932) is the first comprehensive 
account of Swiss musical history, and a later 
one, ‘ Geschichtc der Musikpadagogik in dcr 
Schweiz ' (1944) offers an historical survey of 
Swiss music-teaching from its beginnings to 
the present day. He also wrote a number of 
biographies of composers, including J. S. and 
C. P. E. Bach, Handel, Chopin, Grieg, Verdi 
and Tchaikovsky, and translated W. H. 
Reed's book on Elgar and Alec Robertson's 
on Dvorak into German. Apari from the two 
works already named, the following important 
writings may be mentioned : 

‘ Cedankliche Crundlagen der Musikbetrachlung dis¬ 
sertation (1925). 

‘ Das sehweizeruche Frtlspiel mil Musik * (192',). 

‘ Zwingli. Zwick und der Kircliengesang * '1026). 

‘ Sehweuer Landschaft .... Spiegel der schweizerUchen 

Musik (1928). 
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* Deutsche und romanische Schweiz in Adler’s * Hand- 

buch dcr Musikgeschichle ' (1930). 

' Pestalozzis Anregungen auf dem Gebiet der Musik- 
padagogik und der Volksmusik ' (1933). 

' Zur Kontroverse ubcr die Hcrkuoft von Ludwig 
Senfl ’ ( 1933 )- 

Das Gesangbuch Ambrosius Blaurers und die Chrono¬ 
logic der Gesangbuchcr des 16. Jahrhunderu * 
(« 933 )- 

‘ Calvins erster Psalter ' (1934). 

* La cancidn popular en la Suiza Rltica ' (1936). 

‘ Quellen und Matcrialien zur Musikgeschichle in 
Graubunden ' (1937). 

‘ Bibliographic de la chanson et de la musique populaire 
en Suisse ’ (in * Lc Folklore 1949 )- 
Sludics of Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Peter Cornelius 
and Swiss folk music; articles and concert notices in 
musical periodicals and the daily press. 

h. e., adds. 

CHEREPNIN. See Tcherepnin. 
CHERKASSKAYA, Marianna Bori¬ 
sovna. See Tcherkasskaya. 

CHERN JENNDOR. See Chinese Music 
(Modern). 

CHERNG MAWYEUN. See Chinese 
Music (Modern). 

CHERNIAVSKY, Mishel (b . Uman, Prov. 
of Kiev, 2 Nov. 1893). 

Russian violoncellist. He is known largely 
through the trio formed with his brothers. He 
studied with Versbilovich in St. Petersburg, 
with Sulzcr in Vienna and in London with 
Popper and Herbert VValenn. When only 
seven years old he played before Nicholas II; 
in his boyhood also he received the praise of 
Saint-Saens. In 1901, with his brothers Leo 
(b. Uman, 30 Aug. 1890) and Jan (b. Uman, 
26 June 1892), he formed the Chcrniavsky 
Trio and toured the world. He has played 
with success in five continents. t. w. c. 

CHERRY RIPE (Song). See Horn 
(C. E.). 

CH^RUBIN (Opera). See Massenet. 
CHERUBINI, (Maria) Luigi (Carlo 
Zenobio Salvatore) (b. Florence, 14 Sept. 
1760; d. Paris, 15 Mar. 1842). 

Italian composer belonging mainly to the 
French school. He was the son of a Florentine 
musician attached to the Teatro della Pergola. 
In the Preface to his autograph Catalogue 1 
he says that he began to learn music at six, 
and composition at nine; the first from his 
father, the second from Bartolommeo and 
Alessandro Fclici, and after their death from 
Bizzarri and J. Castrucci. His first work was 
a Mass and Credo in D major for four voices 
and accompaniment, and by the time he was 
sixteen he had composed 3 Masses, 2 Dixits, a 
Magnificat, a Miserere and a Te Deum, be¬ 
sides an oratorio, 3 cantatas and other smaller 

1 The Catalogue referred to here and elsewhere in 
this article was compiled by Cherubini himself, with 
an interesting Preface, and published after his death 
by Bottle de Toulmon under the title of ' Notice des 
manuscrits autogranhes de la musique composer par 
feu M. L. C. Z. S. Cherubini, Paris, chez les principaux 
Iditeurs de musique 1843. It has been reprinted by 
Beilasis in his ’ Memorials ’. A still more complete 
catalogue is in Q.-L. 


works. In 1777 or 1778 the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, afterwards Emperor Leopold II, 
granted him an allowance to study under Sarti 
at Venice. There Cherubini remained for four 
years, thoroughly acquiring the old Italian 
contrapuntal style and gaining proficiency in 
polyphonic writing. The compositions given 
in the Catalogue under 1778 and 1779 are all 
antiphons written on canli fermi, alia Palestrina. 
With the early part of 1780, however, this 
stops. His first opera, ‘ Quin to Fabio ’, was 
written during that summer and produced at 
Alessandria, and for the next eight years operas 
and other dramatic music seem to have 
engaged almost his entire attention, as the list 
at the end of this article shows. 

In 1784 he was invited to London and wrote 
four Italian operas for the King’s Theatre, but 
without success. He also added six airs, includ¬ 
ing “ For tenderness formed ”, to Paisicllo’s 
‘ Marchese Tulipano ’, and treated similarly 
other operas then on the stage in London. He 
was much noticed by the Prince of Wales and 
held the post of Composer to the King for one 
year. In July 1786 he left London for Paris, 
where he seems to have remained for the 
whole of the next year, very much feasted 
and liked. In Feb. 1788 he brought out 
his thirteenth opera, ' Ifigenia in Aulidc at 
Turin. 

Paris. —After that he took up permanent 
residence in Paris. His first work produced at 
the Op*ra was ‘ Dlmophon ’, to Marmontcl’s 
libretto, 5 Dec. 1788. In this opera he broke 
loose from the light vein of the Neapolitan 
school and laid the foundation of the grand 
style which he afterwards developed. Mean¬ 
while he was fully employed. Leonard, Marie 
Antoinette's hairdresser, had obtained per¬ 
mission to found an Italian Opera, and Cheru¬ 
bini received the entire musical direction of it. 
During the years 1789-92 he conducted the 
so-called " Bouffons ” at the Theatre de 
Monsieur in the Tuilerics, the operas being by 
Anfossi, Paisiello, Cimarosa and other Italians, 
besides writing a great number of separate 
pieces in the same style for insertion into these 
works. At the same time he was eagerly 
pushing on in the path opened by ‘ D*mo- 
phon \ A first act of ‘ Marguerite d’Anjou ’ 
was written in 1790 and the rest remained un¬ 
finished ; but on 18 July 1791 he brought out 
* Lodoiska \ The effect produced by his new 
style, with its unusual harmonic combinations 
and instrumental effects, was both startling 
and brilliant. 4 Lodoiska ’ was followed by a 
series of operas in which he advanced still 
farther, the first being 4 M*dde’ and 4 Les Deux 
Journdcs* (known as 'The Water-Carrier 
from its German title of 4 Der Wasscrtragcr '). 
But though he was successful with the public, 
his pecuniary position was anything but satis¬ 
factory. When the Conservatoire de Musique 
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was founded in 1795 he was appointed one of 
the three Inspecteurs des Etudes, an appoint¬ 
ment by no means commensurate with his 
genius and artistic position, chiefly no doubt 
because of Napoleon’s dislike of him, a dislike 
which the emperor look no pains to conceal. 
Cherubini’s nature, at all times grave, not to 
say gloomy, became visibly depressed under 
these circumstances, and he began to lose all 
pleasure in his profession. In 1795 married 
Mile Clcile Tourcttc, a step not likely to 
diminish his financial embarrassments. He 
therefore willingly accepted an offer to write 
an opera for the imperial theatre in Vienna. 

Visit to Vienna. — He arrived in the 
Austrian capital early in July 1805 and there 
made acquaintance with Beethoven, who 
esteemed Cherubini above all the writers for 
the stage then living, and whose vocal music 
was much influenced by him. What Cheru¬ 
bini thought of Beethoven's music at that time 
is not so clear, though there is evidence that 
he much admired him later. He was present 
at the first performances of ‘ Fidclio ’, but 
beyond his remarks that no one could tell what 
key the overture was in, and that Beethoven 
had not sufficiently studied writing for the 
voice, nothing is known. ** II Itait toujours 
brusque ”, was his one answer to inquiries as 
to Beethoven’s personal characteristics. 1 The 
' Wassertr.iger ’ was performed shortly after 
Cherubini’s arrival and * Faniska ' produced 
on 25 Feb. 1806. But it was a poor time for 
operas in Vienna. The war between Austria 
anti France broke out immediately after his 
arrival; Vienna was taken on 13 Nov., 
and Cherubini was soon called upon to 
organize and conduct Napoleon's loxtiu at 
Schonbrunn. 

Tiut Later Phase. — On his return to 
France his mind became so much embittered 
as to affect his health. While he was living in 
retirement at the (hateau of the Prince de 
Chimay, his friends entreated him to write 
some sacred music for the consecration of a 
church there; for a long time he refused, but 
at last set to work secretly, and surprised them 
with the Mass in F for three voices and or¬ 
chestra (1809). With this work a new period 
opens. It is true that both in 1809 and 1810 
we find operas, that in 1813 he wTotc * Les 
Abenc^rages ’ and even so late as 1833 ' Ali 
Baba ', but the fact remains that after 1809 
sacred music was Cherubini’s main occupa¬ 
tion. Besides a number of smaller sacred 
pieces for one, two, three or more voices, with 
orchestra, organ or quartet, the Catalogue 
contains: 

4 in F nu., D mi., A> ma.. an.l ike ' Mew 

MMcnneUe in C ma. (14 Mar. 1816.. * Mow do m«^u * 
(Requiem) in (. mi. (1817). the ' Mew solennelle * in E 
ma. (1818); dial in G ma.. and a Kyrie ,boih 1819); 


* St* Schindler’* ’ Beethoven \ I, 118. 
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«hal in ma. (Nos-. 1821); a Kyrie in C ini. (13 Sepi. 
1823); Ihc Coronation Mas* for 3 v. (29 Apr. 1825); 
and lastly the Requiem in D ma. for men'* voice* (-24 
kept. 1836). 

During the hundred days Napoleon made 
him Chevalier of the Legion of Honour; 
shortly after, under Louis XVIII, he was 
elected member of the Institut, and in 1816 
was appointed jointly with Lesueur “musician 
and superintendent of the King’s ChapcJ 
with a salary of 3000 francs. Thus almost at 
once did honour, position and income all fall 
upon him. In 1822 he became director of the 
Conservatoire, and instructional works, the 
* Solfeges pour l’examen dc IVcolc ’, fill the 
Catalogue during the next few years. The 
’ Cours de contrepoint et de la fugue ’, which 
was published in 1835, was largely the work of 
Hal*vy. Nor are these years barren in instru¬ 
mental works. In 1815 the Philharmonic 
Society of London, then recently formed, 
offered him the sum of £200 for a symphony, 
an overture and a vocal piece, and at their 
invitation he paid a fifth visit to England. He 
arrived in Mar.; the Symphony (in I) major) 
was finished on 24 Apr. and played on 1 May. 
It was afterwards (in 1829) scored as a Quartet. 
The overture was performed at the concert 
of 3 Apr. and another manuscript overture 
on 29 May. In addition to these the Catalogue 
shows: 

A Funeral March for full orchrttra (Mar. 1820); a 
march for * I amtka * <13 May 1831 >; <> urine Quartet*. 
\i/. in 1.7 ma. 1B14). in C ma.. from the Symphony, with 
2 nrv. Aujiio .829). in I) ma. 11 July 1814 . E ma. 

12 Feb. i8jj>. in t ma. '28 Junr 1836), in A mi. (22 
July i8j7|; and a firing Quintet in K mi. (28 Oct. 1837). 

In addition to the works mentioned above he 
wrote two operas in conjunction with other 
composers: * Bayard a Mlzitrcs ’, with 

Boieldieu, Catcl and Isouard, in 1814, and 
' Blanche dc Provence ’ in 1821, to celebrate 
the baptism of the Due dc Bordeaux, with 
Boieldieu, Paer, Berton and Krcutzer; also a 
great number of canons for two, three or more 
voices. The catalogue contains in all 305 
numbers, some of them very voluminous, 
besides a supplementary list of 30 works 
omitted by Cherubini, as well as 18 volumes 
(some of them of more than 400 pages) of 
music by various Italian writers, copied out by 
the great composer himself, a practice which 
he admits having learned from his old master 
Sarti. 

Three Periods oe Composition.—C heru¬ 
bini’s artistic career may be divided inio three 
periods. The first, 1780-91, when he was 
writing motets and masses in a eapprlta style 
and operas in the light Neapolitan vein, may 
be called his Italian period. The second 
operatic period opens with ‘ Lodoiska ’, 
though the beginning of the change is apparent 
m ’Dcmophon* (1788) in the form of the 
concerted pieces, in the entrances of the 
chorus and the expressive treatment of the 
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orchestra. ‘ Lodoiska however, shows an 
advance both in inspiration and expression. 
4 M6die ’ and ‘ Les Deux Journfcs ’ form the 
climax of the operatic period. In the former 
the sternness of the characters, the mytho¬ 
logical background and above all the passion 
of Medea herself, must have seized his imagina¬ 
tion and inspired him with those poignant 
accents of grief, jealousy and hatred in which 
4 Mcdtte * abounds. But it is impossible not to 
feel that the interest rests mainly in Medea, 
that there is a monotony in the sentiment and 
that the soliloquies are tedious; in a word, 
that in spite of all its force and truth the opera 
will never command the wide appreciation 
which the music as such deserves. The ' Deux 
Journccs * forms a strong contrast to ‘ Medic ’ 
and is a brilliant example of Cherubini’s versa¬ 
tility. Here the sphere of action is purely 
human, simple, even plebeian, and it is im¬ 
possible not to admire the art with which 
Cherubini has laid aside his severe style and 
adapted himself to the minor forms of the 
arietta and couplet , which arc in keeping with 
the idyllic situations. The finales and other 
large movements arc more concise, and there¬ 
fore more within the range of the general 
public, and there is an case about the melodies 
and a warmth of feeling not to be found else¬ 
where in Cherubini. Cherubini's influence on 
Beethoven’s ' Fidelio ’ is evident in this work, 
which is a “ rescue opera ” of the same type 
and indeed by the same librettist (Bouilly) as 
its direct French literary model, Gavcaux’s 
' Llonorc \ 

The third period, that of his sacred composi¬ 
tions, dates, properly speaking, from his ap¬ 
pointment to the Chapelle Royale in 1816, 
though it may be said to have begun with the 
F major Mass (1809), which is important as 
being the first sacred work of his mature life, 
though it is inferior to that in A major and 
especially to the Requiem in D minor. The 
three-part writing in the Mass in F seems 
scarcely in keeping with the broad outlines of 
the work, and the fugues arc dry and formal. 
That in A, also for three voices, is concise, vocal 
and eminently melodious. The Requiem in C 
minor is at once his greatest and most famous 
work. The Credo for eight voices a cappella 
is an astonishing instance of command of 
counterpoint, and shows how perfectly he 
could adapt it to his own individual thoughts. 
It is probable that he intended it to be con¬ 
sidered as a study, for only two numbers were 
published during his lifetime, the concluding 
fugue “ Et vitam ”, and an elaborately de¬ 
veloped ricercar in eight parts with one 
chief subject and three counter-subjects, in 
which all imaginable devices of counterpoint 
are employed. 

The Music. — Cherubini’s pure idealism 
resisted^ the faintest concession to beauty of 


sound as such and subjugated the whole 
apparatus of musical representation to the 
idea ; the serious, not to say dry, character of 
his melody, his epic calmness — never over¬ 
powered by circumstances, and even in the 
most passionate moments never exceeding the 
bounds of artistic moderation — these char¬ 
acteristics were hardly likely to make him 
popular, especially at a time of revolution. His 
dramatic style was attractive from the novelty 
of the combinations, the truth of the dramatic 
expression, the rich harmony, the peculiar 
modulations and brilliant instrumentation, 
much of which he had in common with Gluck; 
but his influence on French opera was only 
temporary. No sooner did Boieldieu and 
Auber appear than Cherubini's severer muse, 
dwelling in a realm of purer thought, dropped 
her hold on the public. His closest tic with the 
French school arose from the external accident 
of his connection with the Conservatoire, 
where he formed practically all the import¬ 
ant French composers of the first half of the 
19th century. In Germany his works met with 
more enduring appreciation. One of the first 
things Mendelssohn did after he felt himself 
safe in the saddle at Dusseldorf was to revive 
' Les Deux Journles ’ and to introduce the 
C major Mass in the church. Six months later 
he brought forward one of the Requiems, and 
when he had to conduct the Cologne Festival 
in 1835 it was to Cherubini’s manuscript works 
that he turned for something new and good. 
A reference to the Index of the Leipzig A.M.Z. 
will show how widely and frequently his works 
were once performed in Germany. 

Cherubini’s portrait by Ingres is in the 
gallery of the Louvre, Paris. He left one 
son and two daughters, the younger of 
whom was married to Hippolytc Rossellini 
of Florence. 

A Cherubini Society was formed in London 
in Nov. 1948, with Willem Mengelbcrg as 
President, with the object of making private 
gramophone recordings of works by that 
master. The founder and director is Michael 
G. Thomas. a. m., adds. 
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LIST OF OPERAS 


Till* 


' Quinto Fabio.’ 

‘ Armida abbxndonaU.’ 

' Adriano in Siria.' 

' Mescnzio r* d' Etruria.' 

' Lo sposo di trc, marito di 


Idalidc.' 

Alcssando nell' Indie.' 

Demetrio.' 


La finta principessa.’ 

Artasene.’ 


i ' Giulio Sabino.' 

' Didonc abbandonata.' 

' Ifigenia in Aulide.' 

' IWmophoon.' 

' Lodolika.' 

' P.lisa, on !* Voyage au 
Mont-Bernard,' 

' M*d*e.' 

* I.'lIntrllerie portugabc.' 

' La Munition.' 

‘ I.a Pritonniere.' 


' I-e» Deux Journ*ct.' 

' Epicure.' 

' Anarrfon, ou l.'Ammir 
fugitif.' 

' Faniika.' 

1 Pimmalione.' 

' 1* Crescendo.' 

' l/i Abenc*rages. ou 
L'Etcndard de Grenade.' 
' Bayard A Ml/itret.’ 


’ Blanche <le Provence, ou 
I.a Cour det f*«.' 

' All Baba, ou I.e* Qua* 
rantc Voleurs.' 


Lib •• Ho 


Aposiolo Zeno. 
Jacopo Durandi. 
Pietro Metastasio. 
Ferdinando Casori. 
Filippo Livigni. 


Ferdinando Moretti. 

Metastasio. 

Metastasio. 


Livigni. 

Metastasio. 


Pietro Giovannini. 

Metastasio. 

Moretti. 

Jean Francois Marmotiiel. 

Claude Francois FMetie 
I.u>jui. 

Jacques Antoine de Rev*- 
roni Saint-Cyr. 

Francois Benoit Hoffman. 

Etienne Aiynan. 

Jean l/>uis Brouste l>es- 

fauchereta. 

Victor Josepli r.tienne 
Jouv, C diaries de Ixnig- 
charnps & Claude Go- 
dard d'Aucour de Saint- 
Just. 

Jean Nicolas Bouilly. 

Charles Albert Drmous- 
tier. 

R. Mendou/e. 

Josef Sonnleithner. 

Stefano Vestris, from So- 
grab's Italian version of 
Rousseau's ' Pygmalion'. 

Charles Augustin Seserin. 

Jouv. on Florian’s novel 
* Gon/alve de Coedos e'. 

Emanuel Mercier Dupatv 
k A. R. P. Alissan de 
Charet. 

Emanuel Guillaume Th*- 
aulon de Lambert & de 
Rand. 

Augustin Eugene Scribe 
& Anne Honor* Joseph 
Mllesville. 


PioJutlim 


. autumn 1780. 
Florence, 21 Jan. 1782. 
Leghorn. Apr. 1782. 
Florence, 8 Sept. 1782. 
Venice. Nov. 1783. 

Florence. 13 Feb. 1784. 
Mantua, spring 1784. 
London. 8 Jan. 1785. 


London. 2 Apr. 178;. 
London, 16 Apr. 1783. 


London. 30 Mar. 1786. 
Brescia, n Dec. 1786. 
Tuna, Feb. 1788. 

Paris. Opera, J Dec. 1788. 
Paris. I h*atre Feydeau. 
18 July 1 70 s• 

Paris. Theatre Feydeau. 

13 De«. I 7 *» 4 . 

Paris, Theatre Feydeau. 

13. Mar. 1797 . 

I'arii. TheAtre Feydeau, 
July I 7 *»B. 

Pans. Ibeatre Fesdeau. 
»3 Feb. 1799. 

Paris, TWatre Mi-titan- 
sier. 12 Sept. 1799. 


Paris. Th*Atrc Feydeau. 
16 Jan. 1800. 

Paris, I beatre Favart. 14 
Mar. 1800. 

Paris, Op*ra, 4 Oct. 1803. 

Vienna. Kamtnertor The¬ 
atre. 2% Feb. 1806. 

Paris, l uileries, 30 Nov. 
1809. 

Paris. Op*ra-Comiqur. 1 
Sept. 1810. 

I'am. Optra, 6 Apr. 1813. 
Pam. Optra-Comique, 12 

Paris. Optra. 3 May 
1821. 

Paris. Optra. 22 July 

1833- 


Xolt 1 


Revived Rome, 1783. 


Revived Dresden. 1926. 


Pasticcio under the direc¬ 
tion of C., who contri¬ 
buted an overture and at 

least 3 numbers. 

Pasticcio under the direc¬ 
tion of C., who contri¬ 
buted an overture and 
at least 3 numbers. 


Also given in London. 
1789 . 


Given in London, 18635 
revived at Lifurt, 1923. 
Revived at Magdeburg, 
1917. 


With Boieldieu. 


In English (' The Water 
Carrier'), London, 1801. 
With Mehul. 


German text. 

Written f->r Napoleon's 
private theatre. 


With Boieldieu, Calel & 
! sonar d. 


With Berton. Boieldieu, 

Krrutrer & Paer. 

Music partly taken from 
the utifiniilird opera 
' Koukourgi' (ire btlou ). 


Two Intermezzi for private theatres at Florence, 1773 
and 1775 (' II giuocatore ’). 

Marguerite d'Anjou' (libretto bv ?). written for the 
1 Mitre Feydeau, Paris, in 1790, but not performed ; 
first act only finished. 

' Mirabeau A son lit de mort', i-aet drama by Jean- 
Baptistc Pujoulx, with 3 choruses by C.: Paris, 
, Theatre Feydeau, 24 May 1791. 

Koukourgi* (libretto by Honor* Marie Nicolas 
Duveyrier), written for the Th*itre Feydeau, 

. P *'.'*»..! *« i unfinished (see • Ali Baba ' «*a:r). 

, < 1 '*»re*«° by »), 1794. fiagmenls only. 

Achdle k Seyros '. ballet-pantomime (choreography by 
I lerre Gardel), Paris, Op*ra. 18 Dee. 1804. 

A. L. 


Sft also Arriaga y Ral/ola (judgment of). At two 
adapt.). Auber (collab.), p. 254. Boieldieu (collab. 
, “V?" 1 ) : Catel (do.). Clementi (ded. of 3 sonata 
l)u Puy (ballet m. for ' l-odolska '). F.bert (ded. 


sonata). H*rold (collab.). Isouatd (collab. in 'Bay. 
ard '). Hummel (J. N.. Van. on March in * Deux 
Joumees * fi.r pf.). Mayr (S.. I tab revetting of ' Elisa ' 
•ib.). Mehul (collab. in ' Epicure'). Paer [2 rollahs.). 
Polonaise Eisner's use of themes by C.). Sequences 
(treatment of. mm. ex.). Sonnleithner (2. * Fanitka 
hh.). Storaee (S., adapt, of * l.odoiska ’). Weber (12, 
adds, to do.). 

CHERUBINI SOCIETY. See p. 200, ii. 

CHEST OF VIOLS. A set of six viols, 
properly matched in size, power and colour, 
used for chamber performance particularly 
in 16th- and 17th-century England. It 
usually consisted of two trebles, two tenors 
and two basses; occasionally of two trebles, 
three tenors and one bass, the bass being 
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properly twice as long in the string as the 
treble. These sets of viols, thus duly pro¬ 
portioned, were often made by the old English 
makers. They were carefully fitted into a 
“ c,lcsl ”» which seems to have been a shallow 
vertical press with double doors. Tudway, 
in a letter addressed to his son, printed in 
Hawkins (ch. 144), describes it as 

a large hutch, with several apartments and partitions 
in it, each partition was lined with green bays to keep 
the instruments from being injured by the weather. 

Hawkins quotes an advertisement, dated 
1667, of two “ chests of viols ” for sale, one 
made by John Rose in 1598, the other by 
Henry Smith in 1633. “Both chests”, says 
the advertiser, probably referring to the 
instruments, but possibly to the hutches, “ arc 
very curious works.” In a well-known 
passage in 4 Mustek's Monument ’ (p. 245) 
Macc says of the “ Press for Instruments ”, 
which forms a conspicuous par. of the furniture 
of his elaborately designed music room : 

First see that it be conveniently large, to contain such 
a number as you shall design for your use. and to be 
made very close and warm, lyn’d through with bayes, 
etc., by which meant your instruments will speak 
livelily, brisk and clear. . . . Your best provision, and 
most complete, will be a good chest of viols, six in 
number, viz. two basses, two tenors, and two trebles, 
all truly and proportionably suited. . . . Suppose you 
cannot procure an entire chest of viols, suitable, etc., 
then thus: endeavour to pick up. here or there, so 
many excellent good odd ones, as near suiting as you 
can, every way. viz. both for shape, wood, colour, etc., 
but especially for size. 

Mace’s press for instruments includes, besides 
the “ chest of viols ”, a pair of violins, a pair 
of “ lusty full-si/.ed theorboes ” and three 
“ lusty smart-speaking ” lyra-viols, the whole 
constituting “ a ready entertainment for the 
greatest prince in the world The principle 
of the “ chest of viols ” is found in the quartets 
and quintets of violins which were occasionally 
made by the Cremona makers. E. j. P. 

The chest of viols remains of practical im¬ 
portance for its own music 1 and has been 
revived in modern times for that purpose, the 
pioneer in this field being Arnold Dolmctsch 
and his family circle from the 1890s. The 
differences between the viols and the violins 
are not necessarily visible at a casual glance, 
since the outline of the viols varies consider¬ 
ably and sometimes actually resembles that 
of the violins in external appearance. Even 
where this is the case, however, the tone 
remains perfectly distinct, provided that the 
essential characteristics arc preserved. These 
arc thinner wood, lighter construction, thinner 
strings, lighter tension. Fundamentally a 
violin is neither more nor less than a heavier, 
tenser viol; but this distinction is musically 
of the utmost importance, for the light viol 
produces free vibrations where the heavy 
violin produces intense vibrations. 

To draw the best tone from a good viol is 
1 Stt Covjo xt or Viol*. 


just as hard as to draw the best tone from a 
good violin, and it is unfair to judge either 
except in the hands of a fine master, equipped 
with an authentic technique. But when 
heard, the true tone of the viol will be found, 
in comparison with violin tone, more limited 
in dynamic range, neither more nor less ex¬ 
pressive and more edgy. 

The most typical chamber music of the 
viols is elaborately contrapuntal. In order to 
bring out the counterpoint naturally and dis¬ 
tinctly a tone is needed neither too assertive 
nor too ready to blend. The tone of the 
complete chest of viols is rich, warm and 
homogeneous throughout its entire compass; 
but it is also transparent and unusually dis¬ 
tinct in its several elements. Where on a 
string quartet the melodic lines will be some¬ 
what inclined to merge into chords, on a 
chest of viols each part will remain outlined 
apart from its fellows. That is because the 
tone of the viol is sufficiently edgy to stand out 
individually. For its own music this is a 
virtue with which we cannot dispense. 

The same virtue is associated with a further 
feature common to much of the chamber 
music of the viols. This is the texture result¬ 
ing from distributing the parts comparatively 
evenly throughout the total available compass. 
The modern string quartet consists of two 
treble instruments, one alto and one bass, the 
true tenor violin having become obsolete at an 
early date. The scoring most typical of the 
violin family corresponds with this fact, of 
which it was presumably the cause. The 
upper parts lie mostly high and close together; 
the bass is separated from them by an interval 
which tends to be disproportionately wide. 
Such scoring makes for clarity and brilliance; 
but it is not typical of the viol family, where 
the true tenor register is usually filled as fully 
as the treble and alto registers. The constant 
crossing of the treble parts makes for brilliance 
of another kind; but the total efTcct would 
be heavy in the extreme were it not that the 
transparency of the true viol tone lightens 
and clarifies the thick scoring of the lower 
registers. 

An important detail contributing to this 
transparency is the presence on all members 
of the viol family of adjustable gut frets. 
Since the hard gut is interposed between the 
soft finger end and the fingerboard, stopped 
notes acquire much of the sharpness and clarity 
of open strings, without sacrificing the addi¬ 
tional expressiveness gained from the vibrato, 
as described by Mace, Jean Rousseau and 
other early authorities. Properly fitted, the 
frets arc no impediment to technique. 

The general technique of the viol conforms 
to the same musical characteristics as have 
been described. The position on the knee of 
the smaller sizes and between the legs in the 
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case of the bass combines with the underhand 
bowing to encourage an even disposition of 
accent at all parts of the bow, as opposed to 
the regular alternation of accented and un¬ 
accented beats most natural to the violins. 
There is no gravitational reinforcement of 
down bows, and there is no muscular dif¬ 
ferentiation at cither end. Since contra¬ 
puntal music tends notoriously to irregular 
accentuation almost entirely independent of 
metre, these technical considerations contri¬ 
bute still further to the aptness of the chest of 
viols for its own musical purposes, and to its 
indispensability now that these purposes arc 
once again in question. 

It is worth remarking that the true soloist of 
the family of viols is less the treble than the 
bass member, the viola da gamba, which 
owing to its typical lightness of construction 
and stringing possesses a more llcxiblc and 
reposeful tone in its uppermost register than 
the cello, just as, for the converse reason, the 
treble violin possesses a more singing and 
substantial tone in its up]>ermost register than 
the treble viol. R. i>. 

StttluV id. 

CHEST VOICE. See Voice-Training. 
CHESTER, J. Sc W., LTD. English music- 
publishing firm, established as a music shop 
and lending library at Brighton in 1HG0. In 
* 9 * 5 . »“>t long after the outbreak of the first 
world war, the firm was bought by Otto 
Marius Kling, a son of the Genevan band¬ 
master and teacher Henri Kling, who had 
been manager of the London branch of Breit- 
kopf & Martel, which, as the property of enemy 
aliens, had to lie closed down. Before long the 
firm established its London headquarters at 11 
Great Marlborough Street, W.l, the Brighton 
house becoming a mere branch that was 
eventually sold. As a retail house the firm at 
first specialized in Russian publications, for 
which it held a general agency, and in modern 
French music, and it gradually established a 
reputation by the distribution of foreign music 
in general. The lending library was greatly 
enlarged and, except in the department of 
orchestral and chamber music, circulated an 
exclusively modern stock. 

Publishing was at once started on as large a 
scale as war-time conditions would allow and 
m a spirit of international enterprise. Among 
the composers then eminent or later to become 
so with whom the firm entered into contracts 
were Stravinsky, Falla, Bantock, Malipiero, 
Goosscns, Palmgrcn, Ireland, Jongen, Lord 
Berners, Poldowski, Bax, Casclla and others. 
A small periodical, ‘The Chesterian \ was 
started in Nov. 1915, mainly as a publishing 
bulletin; but in 1919 G. Jean-Aubry was 
appointed editor and the magazine, while con¬ 
tinuing to work in the interest of the Chester 
editions, began to publish articles by a distin¬ 


guished international team of writers. The 
second world war interrupted its run in 1940, 
but it was revived as a quarterly in June 1947. 

J. & W. Chester became a limited company 
in 1920. Otto Kling remained managing 
director until his death in 1924. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Harry, who died in 1936, 
when the directorship fell to \V. A. Clicncry, 
who had been the firm’s devoted secretary and 
adviser ever since its establishment in London. 
On Chenery's death in 1937 he was succeeded 
bv the present managing director, R. 1 ). 
Gibson, who had been a partner almost from 
the first. Under Gibson’s management the 
house turned greater attention to British com¬ 
posers than it had done before. Among the 
more recent are E. J. Moeran, Lennox Berke¬ 
ley, York Bowen and Antony Hopkins. 

F.. B. 

CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. The 

first festival was held on 16, 17, 18 and 19 June 
1772, under the management of Orme, the 
cathedral organist, with l)r. William Hayes 
as conductor. The ' Chester Courant ’ for 
23 June of that year says: 

On Tuodav. Thursday & Friday last, were performed 
in the IWJ Ide of the Cathedral, the celebrated 
Oratorios of ' Muuaii'Samkm', and 1 Jw>AI 
Macciiadai itliefore a most polur ami numrrnut 
audience. The several performers filled their respective 
Department! with spirit and execution; and the 
amarine powers of the two Miss Linlrys conspired to 
render the Entertainment so ereat and exiellenl at 
can be expected, or ever was proJuced from the human 
voke. 

On Wednesday F.veninc a Corner! of Select Muiick 
was performed in the Exchange Hall, where amongst 
other very capital pieces, Mr. Unity, Junr., dis¬ 
tinguished himself as one of the greatest masters of 
the Violin which this nation has produced. 

A masked ball was held at the Exchange, on 
the Thursday night, and was conducted “with 
ihcgreatest elegance and decorum ”, Although 
apparently successful, it is remarkable that this 
festival of 1772 is not mentioned in any work 
on Chester, and so completely had the memory 
of it died out, that a correspondent writing to 
the * Chester Chronicle ’ on 5 Oct. 1821 states 
that from all the information he had been 
able to collect “ the First General Festival of 
Oratorio Music was held in 1783 This, as 
we have seen, is erroneous, and the festival of 
16 to 19 Sept. 1783 was the second held at 
Chester. The committee, encouraged by past 
experience, extended the festivities, and the 
following exhausting programme was gone 
through: ‘Messiah’, 'Jcphthah', ‘Judas 
Maccabeus ’ (in the Cathedral), ‘ Acts and 
Galatea' and a miscellaneous concert in the 
County Hall, as well as assembly balls on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday evenings; a 
fancy dress ball on Wednesday evening; a 
public breakfast (with catches and glees) on 
Saturday morning. The musical portion was 
directed by Knvvctt and led by Cramer. 
Among the performers were Koczwara (the 
composer of ‘ The Battle of Prague ’), John 
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Ashley (the celebrated bassoon player) and 
Crosdill, the cellist. 

Some idea of making the festival triennial 
now began to manifest itself, and the third 
meeting was held Sept. 1786, with the same 
number of concerts, cathedral performances, 
public balls, etc. The oratorios given were 
‘Messiah’ and ‘Joshua’, and the Handel 
Festival Selection, as performed in Westminster 
Abbey at the Commemoration of 1784, was 
reproduced. Handel’s ‘ L’ Allegro ’ was also 
given at the evening concerts. The singers 
included Mrs. Billington and Rubinelli, and 
Mrs. Siddons acted during the week at the 
Theatre Royal. For the first time the organ 
and orchestra were erected at the west end of 
the Cathedral nave — an arrangement which 
was continued until 1829 and reverted to again 
in 1891. 

The triennial arrangement, however, fell to 
the ground, and 1791 saw the fourth Chester 
festival — one important feature being the 
substitution for the morning concert of a fourth 
day’s performance in the Cathedral, where 
‘ Messiah ’, ‘ Samson ’ and two Handel 
selections were given. The vocalists com¬ 
prised Mara, Mrs. Crouch (Miss Phillips), 
Michael Kelly and Harrison. Owing to the 
disturbed state of afTairs at home and abroad 
it is scarcely surprising that no other festival 
was held until 180G — when the usual week’s 
festivities took place. The Cathedral perform¬ 
ances included ‘ Messiah ’ (with Mozart's 
additional accompaniments for the first time) 
and, as a complete novelty, Haydn's ' Crea¬ 
tion’. The vocalists included Mrs. Billington, 
Mrs. Dickons, Harrison and Bartleman. The 
orchestra consisted of most of the leading 
players of the day, including Lindlcy and 
Dragonetti. Grcatorcx, the organist of West¬ 
minster Abbey, presided at the pianoforte and 
organ, and conducted the festival, which 
was under the patronage of the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

1814 saw the sixth festival, beginning on 
27 Sept., and the performance contained a 
curiosity: 

A new occasional Oratorio, compiled chieflv from 
Judas Maccabeus’, in which will be produced ‘The 
Battle ’, by Raimondi. 

The vocalists included Angelica Catalan!, 
Mrs. Salmon, Braham, Kellner and Bartleman. 
Grcatorcx conducted and Cramer led the 
orchestra, which again included Dragonetti 
and Lindlcy. Of such importance was the 
festival that it caused the postponement of the 
Oswestry races. 

The seventh festival took place in 1821, 

4 Messiah ’ being given on the first day and 
selections from ‘ The Creation ’, ‘ Judas 
Maccabeus ’, ‘ Joshua ’ and Mozart’s ‘ Re¬ 
quiem ’ later. The vocalists included Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, Signora Camporese, 


Braham, Swift, Rolle and Kellner. The 
orchestra was led by Cramer. 

The eighth festival was held in 1829. The 
works performed included * Messiah ’ and 
selections from ‘Judas Maccabeus’, ‘Joshua’, 
4 Jephthah ’, ‘ Solomon ’, ‘ Israel in Egypt ’ 
and ‘ The Creation ’. The principal vocalists 
were Malibran, Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, 
Braham and Phillips. The orchestra was led 
by F. Cramer and Mori, and Greatorex again 
conducted. This was the last of the old scries 
of Chester festivals. 

Fifty years later they were revived by a two- 
days’ festival (the ninth) held in the Cathedral 
on 23 and 24 July 1879, under the management 
of the Rev. C. Hylton-Stewart, Cathedral 
precentor, and Dr. J. C. Bridge, the Cathedral 
organist, the latter of whom conducted. This 
was so successful that the festival was expanded 
to three days for the tenth meeting in 1882 and 
was held triennally up to 1900, the sixteenth 
and last. 

Among the works specially written for these 
festivals are several by the conductor, J. C. 
Bridge; a Psalm, ' By the Waters ’, Oliver 
King ; Cantata, ‘ The Soul’s Forgiveness ’, 
Sawyer; and overtures by E. II. Thorne and 
Sir Frederick Bridge. 

In addition to the standard worb of the 
great composers many of their lesser-known 
worb were included, such as 

Organ Concerto and * Conccrtante * for stringed 
instruments. Handel; the ' Funeral and Triumphal 
Symphony * and selection from ' Childhood of Christ , 
Berlioz; ‘Journey to Emmaui', Jensen; Symphony 
' The Earthly and the Divine *, Spohr; Oratorio The 
Deluge \ Saint-Saens. etc.; while many works such 
at Verdi’s Requiem, Tchaikovsky’s “ Pathetic " Sym¬ 
phony and selections from Wagner’s * Parsifal ’ were 
performed for the first lime in an English cathedral. 

H. C. C. 

Chesterton, C. K. Sft Halski (song). Wordsworth 
(Hymn of Dedication). 

Chet wood. Stf Clarke (songs in 9 ballad operas). 

CHEUTE (Old Fr.). See Orname^, A 
(i), («) (a), (i) (b); D (i) (c). 

CHEVAL DE BRONZE, LE (Opera). 
See Auber. 

CHEVALIER, ? (b. ?; d. ?). 

French i6th-i7th-century violist and com¬ 
poser. He belonged to the “ Grande Bande 
des Vingt-quatrc Violons ” under Henri IV 
and Louis XIII and played the “ quintc de 
viole His name appears most frequently at 
the beginning of the 17th century as that of a 
composer of ballets. Between the years 1587 
and 1617 he composed no less than 33, accord¬ 
ing to a list drawn up by Michel Henry, one 
of Louis XIII’s 24 violins, and now in the 
Bibliothdque Nationale, Paris. 

m. c. C., adds. m. l. p. 

B.BL--P«vm*res. Henry. 5 * e 

France avant Benseradc et Lully (Paris, ‘PUh 

CHEV£ (or Galin-Paris-Chev*) SYS¬ 
TEM. A method of teaching part-singing and 
sight-reading, much used in France, is thus 
called, from the names of its founder and cmei 
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promoters. Its essential features are two: first, 
the use of the principle of “ tonic relation¬ 
ship ”, the learner being taught to refer every 
sound to the tonic, and secondly, the use of a 
numeral notation, the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., 
serving as the written symbols for the several 
sounds of the scale. Do (w/) - I, Re- 2, etc. 
The following is an example of ‘ God save the 
King ’ thus written in two parts: 


1 t 2 

7. 1 2 
• 

334 


5*1 5 

1 1 2 


3 3 4j3 • 2 12 1 7] 1 • 0 
1 3 535 3«o 


A dot under a figure shows that it is in a lower 
octave, a dot above a figure in a higher. The 
zero shows a rest; a thick dot, as in the second 
bar above, continues the preceding sound. 
The varying lengths of sound are shown by a 
stroke or strokes above the figures, as in the 
second and fourth bars. The numerals are 
treated only as visual signs; the names sung 
arc the old sol-fa syllables. The use of the 
numerals is to keep the positions of the sounds 
in the scale impressed on the learner's mind, 
and thus help him to recognize and sing the 
sounds. 

This figure notation is used only as intro¬ 
ductory to the ordinary musical notation. 
The system has been the subject of much con¬ 
troversy in France, but it has made consider¬ 
able way and was first authorized by ministerial 
resolution for use in the Ecolcs Publiqucs of 
France on 23 July 1883, though only in the 
elementary course. In 1905 it was adopted in 
the programmes of the Ecolcs Normales. But 
the programmes of 1922 pass this system over 
in silence. The instructions ('Journal Officicl ’ 
22 June 1923) only recommend the usage of a 
simplified notation as a means of aural train¬ 
ing. The system was adapted for English use 
by M. Andrade and G. W. Bullen. 

The idea of using numerals in the way above 
shown is best known to the general world 
through the advocacy of Jean Jacques Rous¬ 
seau. Pierre Galin (1786-1821), who first de¬ 
veloped the plan practically, was a teacher of 
mathematics at Bordeaux. Aim* Paris (1798- 
1866), one of his most energetic disciples, was 
educated to be a barrister, but devoted his 
life to musical propaganda. He added to this 
system a special nomenclature, since adopted 
into the Tonic Sol-fa system, for teaching time. 

Emile Chev* (1804-64) was a doctor and 
married a sister of Paris. His 4 Methode 
*I*mentairc de la musique vocalc’, a complete 
exposition of the system, has a curious title- 
page. The title is followed by the words 
“ ouvrage repouss* (in large capitals) k Puna- 
nimit* 9 avril, 1850, par la Commission du 
Chant de la villc de Paris, MM. Auber, 
Adam, etc. etc.”, and below this is a picture 
of a medal " D*ccrn*e Juin 1853 k la Soci*t* 
Chorale Galin-Paris-Chev* *’ for 44 lecture k 


premiere vuc " and other things, by a jury 
composed of Hector Berlioz and other 
musicians (6th cd., 1856). r. b. l., adds. 

Str all « Tonic Sol-fa. 

CHEVILLARD, (Paul Alexandre) 
Camille ( 4 . Paris. 14 Oct. 1859; d. Chatou, 
Seine-et-Oise, 30 May 1923). 

French conductor and composer. He was 
the son of the distinguished cellist (Pierre) 
Alexandre Chevillard (b. Antwerp, 15 Jan. 
1811 ; d. Paris, 29 Dec. 1877), who became 
famous for the brilliance and accuracy of his 
execution, for his teaching at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire (from i860) and for the foundation, 
in 1835, of the Societe des Derniers Qualuors 
de Beethoven, one of the oldest institutions of 
the kind in France and one of the most 
important. Camille was at first a pianoforte 
pupil of Georges Mathias at the Conservatoire 
(2nd prize, 1880) and afterwards followed his 
own instincts as a composer, without definite 
teaching. Chevillard's works are remarkable 
for a style at once personal, solid and refined ; 
they include orchestral and chamber music, 
pianoforte pieces and songs, as well as a set of 
incidental music in manuscript. 

In 1887 he assisted Lamourcux in the first 
performances of Wagner's 4 I.ohcngrin ’ in 
Paris, and was his substitute in 1897-99, and 
on many other occasions. On Lamoureux's 
death in 1899 Chevillard succeeded him in 
conducting the concerts given under his name 
and soon earned a high reputation as a con¬ 
ductor of the classics, especially Beethoven, 
Schumann, Wagner and Liszt. Rolland 
(' Musiciens d'aujourd'hui ’) gives him the 
credit of having first drawn the attention of 
the Paris public to Russian music, while he 
complains of Chevillard’s lack of sympathy 
with the native modern school. His manner 
of conducting was strong, precise and careful, 
with more communicative warmth than that 
of his predecessor. He also did much for 
chamber music by founding the Trio Chcvil- 
lard-Hayot-Salmon in 1895. 

Madame Chevillard, a daughter of I.a- 
moureux, translated Weingartner’s pamphlet 
on the symphony since Beethoven. 

c. f., adds. m. l. p., rev. 

Bmt. — Rolland, Romms, * Muticicns d'aujotird'hui' 
(Pans. 1908). 

Sui. Octavi. 'Muskiens fran^ais d^ujourd'hui 
(Pam. 1910 - 

CATALOG UE OF WORKS 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Music for E. Schuri’s play 4 La Roussalka *. prod. Paris, 
Thiitre Nouveau. 23 Mar. 1903. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

• Ballade symphonique * (1889). 

7. * I-e Chine el le rosea u \ svmph. poem (1890). 

10. 4 Fanlaisie symphonique ’ (1893). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

1. Quintel foe 2 vns.. viola, cello & pf. f 188^). 

*. Quartet for vn.. viola, cello ft pf. (1883). 
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GHEVREUILLE 


CHIAVETTE 


Op. 

3. Trio for vn., cello & pf. (1887). 
16. Siring Quartet (1897-98). 


ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

4. 4 Pieces for viola (1887). 

8. Vn. Sonata (1893). 

11. ' Quaire Petites Pieces * for cello (1893). 

13. Cello Sonata (1896). 

18. Allegro for horn (1903). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

5. ‘ Thimc et variations ’ (1888). 

9. ‘ Etude chromatique ’ (1893). 

14. ‘ Impromptu ’ (1896). 

— * Fcuille d'album ' (1904. supp. for ‘ Musica '). 

— 'Theme varii 1 (1905. for ' Manuscriu-Auto- 

graphet ’). 


SONGS 

13. 'L'Attente* (Marie de Moriana)t 

13. ‘ Chemins d'amour ’ (C. Faster) (*bo orchestrated). 
(1896) I 

CHEVREUILLE, Raymond (b . Watcr- 
macl, 17 Nov. 1901). 

Belgian composer. He studied under 
Gabriel Minct and Francois Rassc at the 
Brussels Conservatoire and then taught him¬ 
self. He became professor at the school of 
music of St.-Jossc-ten-Noodc and was also 
engaged for balance and control by the I.N.R. 
His works include: 


Ballet ' Cendrillon ' (1946). 

' Lc FMau ’, tc*rte lyrique. for chorus & orch. (1930). 

' Le (antique du soleil * for chorus & orch. (1940). 

‘ L'Ellnlunt et le papillon ' for chorus ft orch. (1941). 

' La Dispute des orgucs ’ for chorus & orch. (1941). 

' Petite Suite ’ for orch. (1931). 

' Mouvemcnts symphoniques ' for orch. (1938). 
Symphony (1939). 

Pf. Concerto 0937 )* 

Cello Concerto (1940). 

Vn. Concerto (1041). 

Concerto for 3 woodwind insts. (1943). 

' Jean et les Amgayons ' for voice ft orch. (1934). 

' Evasions ' for voice ft orch. (1943). 

' Saisons ’ for voice ft orch. (t 943 )> 

' Symphonic des souvenirs ' for voice St orch. (1944). 

6 string Quartets. 

String Trio.’ 

Pf. Trio. 

Pf. Quartet. 

' Musique liliputienne ' for 4 flutes (1943). 

Quartet for cellos (1943). 

3 Songs with stg. 4 tct (1933). 

‘ Ballade * for cello & pf. (194s). 

Sonatina for pf. (1943). 

Suite for pf. 

B. B. 

Ch*zy, Hclmina (Wilhelmine) von. &r Euryanthe 
(Weber, lib.). Loewe (3 songs). Mendelssohn (part- 
song). Rosamunde (Schubert, incid. m.). Schubert 
(do.; 1 song). Weber (13, ' Euryanthe lib.). 

CHI DURA VINCE (Opera). See Ricct 
(L.). 

CHIABRAN. SwChabran. 
CHIABRANO, family. See Chabran. 
Chiabrera, Gabriele. Sft Caccini (G., * Rapimento 
di Cefalo lib.). Calestani (‘ Damigella *, song). 
Gagliano (M-, prologue for Cuarini's * Idropica '). 
Monteverdi (' Idropica ’, lib.; 13 madrigals). Orlandi 
Santi (' Amorc d' Aci e di Galatea lib.). 

Chiari, Pietro. See Traetta (' Serve rivalilib.). 

CHIARINI, Pietro ( 4 . Brescia, c. 1715; d. 
Cremona, ?). 

Italian composer. He lived at Venice at 
least until 1744 and then became maestro di 


cappella at Cremona. He wrote 5 serious 
operas, all but one of them for Venice (‘ Ar- 
genidc1738; ‘ Achille in Sciro1739; 
‘ Statira *, 1741; ‘ Artasersc Verona, 1742; 
and 4 Mcride e Selinunte 1744) and several 
intermezzi of which two deserve special men¬ 
tion, as they have often been erroneously 
attributed to Pergolesi: they are ‘ Amor fa 
1 ’ uomo cieco ’ •, given with Chiarini’s 4 Arta¬ 
sersc ’ at Verona and Genoa in 1742, and 4 II 
geloso schernito * (Venice, 1746, given with 
Michieli’s serious opera 4 Zcnobia ’). 

Chiarini was a friend of Goldoni, who 
wrote for him in 1741 the libretto of 4 Statira ’ 
and at the same time revised for him the text 
of Tommaso Mariani’s intermezzo 4 La con- 
tadina astuta set to music by Pergolesi in 
1734. To this revision, called 4 II finto pazzo' 
and performed with 4 Statira new arias were 
added, most of which were almost certainly 
set by Chiarini. Then later in the same year 
Goldoni undertook a further, more thorough¬ 
going revision of 4 11 finto pazzo \ retaining 
almost all the arias but giving them a new 
setting of his own invention. This was 4 Amor 
fa 1’ uomo cieco the musical content of 
which consisted of three numbers by Pergolesi, 
one by Latilla and (probably) four by 
Chiarini. New recitatives must have been 
provided by Chiarini, who may thus be re¬ 
garded as the principal composer. While the 
music written by Chiarini for 4 Amor fa P uomo 
cieco ’ is lost, that of 4 II geloso schernito ’ is 
extant in two scores bearing Pcrgolcsi’s name 
(Berlin and Hamburg) and one bearing 
Chiarini’s (Paris Conservatoire). It has been 
included in Pcrgolcsi’s 4 Opera Omnia' (1 94 °” 
1942), revived under his name (1944) and re¬ 
published separately in vocal score (* 947 ) in 
New York. That the intermezzo was wrongly 
attributed to Pergolesi and is in fact Chiarini’s 
work has been proved by Frank Walker.* 

Apart from the operas and intermezzi 
Chiarini wrote a Christmas oratorio at Venice 
(1744). His ,ast known work is a further 
intermezzo, which was produced at Cremona 
in 1754 (' La donna dottoressa ’). a. l. 

CHIAVETTE (Ital.-little keys or clefs). 

A device, now obsolete, by which the notes 
could be kept within the limits of the stave by 
moving the clefs up or down. In notaung 
music written for unaccompanied voices there 
is no obligation to indicate the exact pitch; and 
as pre-17th-century musicians were restricted 
as to the number of key-signatures at their 
disposal, and were, moreover, hampered by a 
prejudice against transposing the modes, the 
range of their voice parts was sometimes com¬ 
pelled into an appearance of being abnormally 

• Libretto printed in Goldoni'. ' Opere teatroli \ 

M. & L., Vd. XXX, No. 4. Oct. 1949. PP- Su¬ 
its- 
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high or low. In order to accommodate these 
unusual ranges to the eye, and to avoid using 
legcr-lines, the clefs of the voice parts were, if 
the range were high, moved down from their 
normal position on the stave; if low, moved 
up. 

The ordinary position of the clefs was called 
the chiavi nalurali ; and both the acute and 
grave positions were called the chiaii trasfioiUiti ; 
but the term chiaielte (called by Morley in the 
‘ Elaine and Easic Introduction’ “the high 
key ”) was generally taken to mean the high- 
range transposition of the clefs. 


Chiavi natural! C&Uvctte 



Treble, Alto, Tenor, Ban. Treble, Alto, Tenor, B»»*. 


Chiavi trasportall 



Treble, Alto, Tenor, Ban. 


Transpositions of a fifth could also be made. 
It should be observed that the transpositions 
affect each voice part, and affect it systematic¬ 
ally ; a single clef in the acute or grave posi¬ 
tion, while the others arc in their normal 
places on the stave, merely has reference to 
the range of that particular voice part. 

It has been suggested that the system of 
the chiavi was connected with the plagal or 
authentic character of the modes or their trans¬ 
positions, but there is considerable evidence 
against this theory. Palestrina’s * Missa 
Papac Marcelli ’ in mode XIV (plagal), and 
his ' Missa Dies Sanctificatus ’ in mode VII 
(authentic), arc both written in the chiavelle; 
and though the clef transpositions of a fifth 
might indicate that the mode was transposed, 
the clef transpositions — equally common — 
of a third would be of no use for such a pur¬ 
pose. 

There is no reason to suppose that the pitch 
at which the music was sung corresponded 
with the pitch of the chiavi. Indeed, in many 
works written in the chiaielte, for example the 
Taverner-Tye motet 4 O Splendor ’ (Bodl. 
MSS Mus. Sch. e. 1-5), this would be practi¬ 
cally impossible. s. t. w. 

CHICA. See Calinda. 

CHICAGO. As a centre of musical life 
Chicago is one of the most important cities in 
the U.S.A. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra. —This or¬ 
chestra, the third oldest symphonic body in 
the United States, has been in the forefront of 
the nation's major orchestras since 1891 and 
made an international reputation for first per¬ 
formances as well as the presentation of classical 
works. Only the New York Philharmonic and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestras arc older in 
years of continuous existence. 


The orchestra owes its origin to Theodore 
Thomas, who gave a series of concerts at 
Chicago when he was still leader of a New 
York orchestra which made annual tours. The 
first Thomas concert at Chicago was given in 
1869, when the city was only 34 years old as a 
municipal corporation. Leaving New York in 
1890, Thomas in 1891 founded the Chicago 
Orchestra, so called for 15 years. It then be¬ 
came the Theodore Thomas Orchestra until 
1912, when the present name, Chicago Syni- 
phony Orchestra, was adopted. 

Thomas was conductor until his death on 
4 Jan. 1905, and Frederick A. Stock, who was 
then his assistant, became musical director and 
conductor. He too died in harness on 20 Oct. 
1942. Desire Defauwfollowed Stock and served 
for four seasons. After Defauw’s resignation 
in < 9 I 7 t Artur Rod/inski was appointed 
fourth musical director and conductor. At the 
beginning of the 1947-48 season, moreover, 
Tauno Hannikainen, formerly conductor of 
the Helsingfors and Duluth, Minn., orchestras, 
joined the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as 
axsistant conductor. Like Rod/.inski in his 
position as the fourth musical director and 
conductor, Hannikainen is the fourth assistant 
conductor in the orchestra’s history. His pre¬ 
decessors were Stock, Eric DcLamaricr and 
Ham Lange. 

The orchestra is maintained by the (Chicago) 
Orchestral Association, a non-profit-making 
corporation also formed in 1891 and now con¬ 
sisting of 60 members from whom 15 trustees 
are elected. Officers arc nominated by the 
trustees. The association owns the Orchestra 
Hall, facing Lake Michigan, in which the 
home concerts are given. This hall, with a 
seating capacity of 2,582, was built in 1904 
with funds raised by public subscription. 

The functions of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra arc on a scale not surpassed by those 
of any similar organization. In addition to 
I uesday, Thursday and Friday subscription 
concerts, it gives two annual series of concerts 
for young people, popular concerts on Satur¬ 
day evenings, furnishes Milwaukee, Wis., with 
a concert season of 10 Monday evenings, makes 
extensive annual tours to various cities in the 
United States and Canada, gives weekly pro¬ 
grammes over the radio and maintains the 
Civic Orchestra, a student training-organiza¬ 
tion for players for its own and other compar¬ 
able orchestras. 

A rich heritage was stored up for the Or¬ 
chestra by Thomas and Stock during its form¬ 
ative years. It was sometimes said of Thomas 
that he made the works of modern European 
composers known at Chicago before they were 
known in Europe. Stock followed the Thomas 
policy and also presented many new works by 
Amcncan composers. He originated the con¬ 
certs for young people in 1920 and in the same 
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year organized the Civic Orchestra, both then 
being innovations in the musical world. 

The Civic Orchestra, the only insitution of 
its kind maintained by a major orchestra, gives 
only three or four public concerts each season, 
but has trained players who arc now members 
of symphony or comparable orchestras in 
cities throughout the country. Upwards of 60 
members of the present Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra came from its ranks, including John 
NVeicher, the Orchestra's leader. 

An immense musical library, enlarged from 
one assembled by Thomas before he founded 
the Orchestra and added to year by year, is 
owned by the Orchestral Association. 

On taking over the direction of the Or¬ 
chestra, Rodzinski immediately completed 
plans for symphony seasons interspersed with 
opera on a broader scale, while conforming 
with the previous policy of noted guest con¬ 
ductors and distinguished soloists, both vocal 
and instrumental. A youthful soloist, selected 
by audition, is a feature of most of the concerts 
for young people. 

Each summer the Orchestra, under guest 
conductors, fills a six-weeks' engagement 
known as the Ravinia Festival, at Ravinia 
Park, a semi-outdoor pavilion north of Chicago, 
usually starting about i July and sponsored by 
the Ravinia Association founded in 1936. The 
Orchestra has a large pension fund built up by 
benefit concerts and gifts. 

Chicago Civic Opera Company. —Formed 
in 1910 as the Chicago Grand Opera Com¬ 
pany, chiefly from the forces previously drawn 
together by Oscar Hammerstcin, this organiza¬ 
tion was given its present name in 1910. 
Andreas Dippel was its first manager (1910- 
1913). with Clcofontc Campanini as chief 
conductor. Campanini carried on the man¬ 
agement until 1915, when, the original organ¬ 
ization having become bankrupt, a new one 
was formed with the name of Chicago Opera 
Association, Campanini remaining as general 
director and with Herbert M. Johnson as 
business manager. Until his death, in 1919, 
Campanini was the most influential factor in 
the enterprise. In 1920 he was succeeded as 
executive director by Herbert M. Johnson, 
with Gino Marinuzzi as artistic director. Mary 
Garden was general director for the season 
1922-23. Giorgio Polacco followed as artistic 
director with Herbert M. Johnson as manager. 
Except for a break in 1914-15, regular seasons 
have been presented at Chicago and perform¬ 
ances have been given in other cities. The 
Company owes much to the benefactions of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick. Its seasons 
have included a large number of new works 
which have become celebrated. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association of Evanston, Illinois, was organ¬ 
ized in 1908 to consolidate work previously 


undertaken by the musical clubs of Evanston 
and Ravenswood and the school of music in 
North Western University. It gives a series 
annually of excellent concerts, usually six in 
number, in which choral music is prominent. 
A festival choir, varying in size from 600 to 
1100 voices, and a children’s choir of 1500 
voices drawn from schools are among the forces 
conducted by P. C. Lutkin. Many large 
choral works, including modern French, Eng¬ 
lish and American ones, have been given. A 
competition for a prize of 1000 dollars for the 
best symphonic composition by an American 
composer is held annually by the Association. 

The Chicago Musical Union, though not 
the first, was perhaps the most important of 
the early choral societies of Chicago. It began 
its activities with a performance of ' The 
Creation ' in 1857. It was first conducted by 
C. M. Cady; then, from i860, by A. L. Coe, 
and in 1863 by Hans Balatka. It flourished 
till 1865. 

The Apollo Musical Club was organized 
in 1872 through the efforts of Silas G. Pratt 
and George P. Upton. Originally a male 
choir after the model of the Apollo Club of 
Boston, it was expanded into a mixed choir in 
1875. Its early conductors were A. W. Dohn 
(1872-74) and Carl Bernstein (1874-75), but 
its development to a position of leadership is 
primarily due to its third conductor, William 
L. Tomlins (1875-98) and to Harrison M. 
Wild, who succeeded him. Under these the 
highly efficient choir of some 250 singers has 
given a large repertory of the greater choral 
works. Among many others it gave the first 
performance in America of Elgar’s ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ' (1903). 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, founded 
in 1894, is a male-voice choir directed by 
Harrison Wild. 

The Civic Music Association op Chicago 
was founded in 1913 with the object of en¬ 
couraging the study and undemanding of 
music throughout the community. It has 
accomplished excellent work in providing 
music for the people by giving concerts in the 
small parks, playgrounds and other civic 
centres of the city; but its most notable 
accomplishment has been the organization in 
1920 of the Civic Orchestra, discussed above. 
The Association has been active, too, in the 
training of children’s choruses and in the 
fostering of community singing. 

The Chicago Musical Collece was 
founded in 1867 by Florenz Zicgfeld and was 
incorporated in 1877. Zicgfeld remained its 
active head for nearly 50 years. In 191f b t elix 
Borowski became president and Carl U- 
Kinsey manager. The teaching staff numbers 
over 100 and the annual enrolment of students 
is over 4000. The college occupies its own 
building at 64 E. Van Buren Street; its 
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faculty has always been notable for ability, 
and from time to time guest-instructors have 
been engaged. (See also Libraries.) 

Tiie American Conservatory was founded 
in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt. 

11. c. c., rev. 

Dim..—H ackett, K., 1 The Beginnings of Grand Opera 
in Chicago, 1850-59* (Chicago, 1913). 

CHICKERING. The firm of dickering & 
Sons claims to be the oldest house of pianoforte 
makers in the U.S.A. still existing and the first 
to have obtained any prominence. According 
to information supplied by Chickering, the 
first pianoforte made in America was upon an 
English model, probably one of Broadwood's. 
It was made by Benjamin Crchorne, of Milton, 
U.S.A., before the year 1803. From that year 
the construction of American pianofortes was 
persistently carried on, but without any 
material development, until a Scotsman 
named James Stewart, afterwards known in 
London through his connection with Collard 
& Collard, gave an impetus to the American 
home manufacture. Stewart induced Jonas 
Chickering (1798-1853) to join him, but two 
years later Stewart returned to Europe, when 
Chickering was left upon his own account. 

The year given as that of the actual estab¬ 
lishment of the Chickering firm is 18*3. Two 
years after this, Alpheus Babcock, who had 
served his time with Crchorne, contrived an 
iron frame for a square pianoforte, with the 
intention to compensate for changes of 
temperature airecting the strings, for which he 
took out a patent. Whether this was suggested 
by an improvement with the same object 
patented in Ixindon in 1820 by James Thom 
and William Allen or was an independent idea 
is not known, but Babcock’s plan met with no 
immediate success. However, this attempt at 
compensation laid the foundation of the 
modern equipoise to the tension in America 
as Allen’s did in England. Jonas Chickering 
produced a square pianoforte with an iron 
frame complete, except the wrest-pin block, in 
1837. From 1840 this principle was fostered by 
the house of Chickering and applied to grand 
pianofortes as well as square, and it has since 
been generally adopted everywhere. In 1908 
the firm was absorbed into the American 
Pianoforte Company. a. j. it. 

CHIERISY, ? (b. ?; d. ?). 

French (?) 15th-century composer. His 
‘ Patrcm omnipotentem ’, preserved at Oxford 
(Bodl. Can. misc. 213) is published by van den 
Borren (see Bibl.). It is remarkable as a 
liturgical composition set in two parts through¬ 
out. Its “ Amen ” is a canon in three parts. 

- e. d. (ii). 

VA * MM * ‘ Pulvphooia Sutra * 
(INoshdom Abbey, 193a). 

Dannuiann, E., * I»ic spaigotisehe Miuiktradiiion in 
Erankre.ch und Burgund vor dem Auftrelen 
Dufays (Strasbourg, 1936). 
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CHIH CHENG, Lao. See Chinese Music 
l piece quoted), p. 246. 

CHILCOT, Thomas (b . ?; d. Bath, Nov. 
1766). 

English organist and composer. He was 
organist of the Abbey Church at Bath from 
1733 until his death and was the first master 
of I'homas Linley. He produced * Twelve 
English Songs, the words by Shakespeare and 
other celebrated |mm*Is ’ (1745), two sets of 
liarpsichord concertos (1756) and other works. 

w. 11. 11. 

Child, Harold. St, Vautflian Williams (* Hugh the 
Dtovrr \ lib.; 1 partsongj. 

CHILD, William (b. Bristol, 1606; d. 
Windsor, 23 Mar. 1697). 

English organist and comjwiscr. He re¬ 
ceived his musical education as a chorister of 
Bristol Cathedral under Elway Bevin, the 
organist. He is usually said 10 have taken the 
degree of B.Mut. at Oxford in 1631, hut the 
date on Ins exer« i%e (see below) is 1639. In 1632 
he was appointed one of the organists of 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, jointly with 
Nathaniel Giles, in place of John Mundy, and 
in the same year one of the organists of the 
Chapel Royal in London. 

In 1G43, when the whole establishment was 
ex|»cllcd, Child is said to have retired to a small 
farm and to have devoted himself to composi¬ 
tion, the anthem * O Lord, grant the King 
a long life ’ dating from this time. On the 
Restoration, probably in its very year, 1660, 
lie was appointed Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal and one of the king’s private musicians. 
He was present at Charles IPs coronation on 
23 Apr. iGtii. On 8 July 1GG3 he proceeded 
D.Mus. at Oxford, his exercise being an 
anthem which was performed in St. Mary’s 
Church on 13 July. He died at Windsor in 
the ninety-first year of his age and was interred 
in St. George’s Chapel. His gravestone is near 
the present entrance to the organ loft. 1 

Child published in 1639, in separate parts, 
engraved on small oblong copper plates, a 
work entitled: 

The first set of Psalme* of iii voyces. fill for private 
Chappells, or other private meetings with a continuall 
Base, either for the Organ or Theorbo, newly composes! 
after the Italian way. 


It consists of twenty short anthems for 2 trebles 
and a bass, the words selected from the Psalms. 
This work was reprinted with the same title in 
1650 and was again reproduced, from the 
same plates, in 1656, but with the title 
changed to 

Ghoite Muuck to the ISalmes of Dauid for Three 
Wes with a Continuall Base either for the Organ or 
theorbo. 


His other published works consist of * Divine 
Anthems and vocal compositions to several 
pieces of Poetry *, Catches in Hilton’s 4 Catch 
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that Catch can * (1652) and Playford’s ‘ Musi¬ 
cal Companion’ (1672) and some composi¬ 
tions in ‘Court Ayres’. There is also a catch 
by Child, 4 Let poets ne’er puzzle’ (B.M. Add. 
MSS 29291/96), which is described as “ an 
epitaph on Ralph Amner ”, a Dance Suite in 
E minor for 3 viols and consisting of Prelude, 
Pavan, Air and Courante (Add. MSS 31423), 
and another for 3 viols with a continuo part 
for the harpsichord, written when he was 
organist of YVindsor and including Allemandc, 
Courante, Air and Sarabandc (Add. MSS 
18940-4). 

Child gave £20 towards building the Town 
Hall at Windsor and bequeathed £50 to the 
corporation to be applied in charitable pur¬ 
poses. His portrait, painted in 1663 shortly 
after taking his doctor's degree, was presented 
by him to the Music School at Oxford. An 
amusing story of a bargain made by Child is 
thus told in the Chapter Records: 

Dr. Child having been organist for some year* to the 
king’* chapel in K. Ch. ands lime had great arrears of 
hit salary due to him, to the value of about Ci 00. which 
he and some of our canons discoursing of. Dr. C. slited 
lnr), and said he would be glad if anybody would give 
him £5 and some bottles of wine for ; which the canons 
accepted of, and accordingly had articles made with 
hand and seal. After this King James 2 coming to the 
crown, paid off his Brs. arrears; wch. much affecting 
Dr. Child, and he repining at, the canons generously 
released his bargain, on condition of his paving the 
body of the choir wth. marble, wch. was accordingly 
done, as is corTiemorated on his gravestone. 

The 20 Psalms published in 1639 (also con¬ 
tained in Add. MSS 34289) arc as follows: 

' Blessed is the man.* 

' Hcare me, when I call.’ 

‘ Helpc me. Lord.’ 

’ How long wilt thou forget me.’ 

’ 1 will give thanks.* 

* In the Lord pul I my trust.’ 

’ Lord, how are they increased.’ 

’ Lord, who shall dwell.’ 

’ O Lord, my Cod.’ 

' O Lord, our Governour.’ 

’ O Lord, rebuke me not.’ 

' O that the salvation were given.’ 

' O that my wayes.’ 

' Praise the Lord, O my soule.’ 

’ Ponder my words, O Lord.’ 

* Preserve me, O God.’ 

* Save me. O Cod.’ 

’ The foole hath said.’ 

’ Why doth the Heathen.’ 

’ Why standest thou so far off.’ 

Besides these, the following compositions by 
Child exist in various manuscripts : 


SERVICES, Etc. 

Whole Service in D major (" Sharp Service ”) (including 
V., T.D., J., K.. C.. M.. N.D.). P.H.; Add. MSS 
30478-9 (Tenor cantoris part only) ; Harl. 7338 
(score). 

Whole Service in C major (V., Bcte, J., C., Sanetus. 
Gloria, M., N.D., Canute, Misereatur). Add. 
MSS 17784/176b (Bass part only). 

Whole Service in A minor. Add. MSS 17784/168 (Bass 
part only). 

Whole Service in E7 major. Add. MSS 17784/148 (Bass 
part only). 

Whole Service " in E sharpe ’’ major. Add. MSS 

Whoi.”l^ b ^r^ 0 u °,'^ ra „ OT (T.D.. J.. K.. 
C., Sanetus, Canute. Misereatur). Add. MSS 
17784/14* (Bass part only). 


Whole Service ’’ in F fa ut ” major (T.D., J., K., C., 
Canute, Misereatur). Add. MSS 30933/4* (score); 
Add. MSS 31404/iob (organ score). 

Whole Verse Service in E major. Harl. 7338/76-85 
(score). 

Evening Service in C minor, “ Flat service for Verses ” 
(M., N.D.). Ch. Ch. 1237 (organ score); Ch. Ch. 
1230-4 (Alto, Tenor and Bass parts only). 

Service in E minor (T.D., J., K., C.. M., N.D.). Ch. 
Ch. 525, 1002 (scores). 

Second Service in C major (Bcte, J., K., C., M., N.D., 
Canute, Deus Misereatur). Ch. Ch. 1002 (score). 
Verse Evening Service in A major. Add. MSS 17784/163 
(Bass part only); Harl. 7338 (score). 

Verse Evening Service in B? major. Add. MSS 
17784/162 (Bass part only); Harl. 7338 (score). 
Verse Evening Service ’’ in E la mi ” major. Add. MSS 
,, 3°93S/a6 (score). 

Verse Evening Service in D minor. Harl. 7338/4* 
(score). 

Verse Evening Service in A minor (M., N.D.). Ch. Ch. 
1227 (organ score); Ch. Ch. 1012 (Bass part 
only). 

Morning and Evening Service in F major (T.D., J., 
Sanetus, Canute, Misereatur). Harl. 7338/sob 
(score). 

Morning and Evening Service, " in Camut Add. 

MSS 3i404/38b (organ score). 

Evening Service in F major. Harl. 7338/87-896 
(score). 

’* Flatt Service in Cfa ut ” major. Add. MSS 17784/161 
(Bass part only). 

Short Service " in D sol re " major (J., Sanetus, Gloria). 
Add. MSS 17784/160 (Bass part only) ; Add. MSS 

Kyrie and Creed ’’ for Morley’s Service". Ch. Ch. 

1230-4 (Alto. Tenor and Bass parts only). 

Sanetus in E* major. Add. MSS 6324/1496 (score). 
Magnificat in Gamut. Add. MSS 30933,93 (score). 
Sanetus and Gloria. PH. 

Latin Te Deum and Jubilate (” made for the Right wor. 
Dr. Cosin’’). PH. 


ANTHEMS 
which hast knitt. 


Harl. 4142/1 b 
Add. MSS 17784/1 


' Allmighlic God, 

(words only). 

' Behold how good and joyful.’ 

(Ban part only). 

’ Blessed be.’ Durh.; Add. MSS 17784/366 (Ban part 
only). 

’ Bow down thine ear.’ PH. 

* Give the King thy judgments.' PH.; Add. MSS 

i 7784 /* 3 b (Bass part only). 

’ Glory be to God on high ’ (a 8). Add. MSS 30478-9 
(Tenor part only): Add. MSS 33339/11* (*core). 

’ Hear me. O God.’ Tenb. O.B. /250. 

’ Heare, O my people.’ Durh., PH. 

’ Holie, Holie, Holie.’ Harl. 4 « 4*/9 («°r»i* only). 

* I am the resurrection.’ PH. 

* If the Lord himself had not been on our side. An 

anthem of thanksgiving to Cod for having put an 
end to the great Rebellion in 1641 by the refuta¬ 
tion of the Royal family." Harl. 7338 (organ 
score); Add. MSS 17784/316 (Bass part only). 

* I heard a voice.’ St. G. Ch. 

’ I will be glad and rejoycc ’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS 

* Lr,'<M Add. MSS Uje,/lob 

(Bass part only). 

’ Lord, who shall dwell ’ (verse anthem). Ch. Ch. 1220-4 
(Alto. Tenor and Bass parts only). 

’My Heart is fixed’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS 

■ M^ 55 , b J"“ ^”H.„. (word* 

’ O Almighty God ’ (collect for All Saints’ Day). PH. 
‘O clap your hands.’ Durh.; Add. MSS 3047 *^ 
(Tenor part only); Add. MSS i 7 784/36b (Bass 

•O dap your hands’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS 
17784/5*6 (Bass part only). 

* O God, wherefore art thou absent. PH. 

* O how amiable ’ (verse anthem). Add. MSS 17784/546 

* O lefmy^mouth be filled.' PH.; Add. MSS i 7784/*7 

(Bass part only). . , . . 

* O Lord God, the Heathen are come into thine inherit¬ 

ance ’ (« 5) ("composed in the year 1644 “J 
occasion of the abolishing The Common Prayer 
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and overthrowing the constitution both in Church 
and State"). Harl. 7338 (score); Add. MSS 
17784/61 (Bass part only). 

‘ O Lord, grant the King a long life * (" at the Rotaura- 
tiou"). Harl. 7338 (score); Add. MSS 17784,33b 
(Bass part only); Durh. C 17/103. 

'O Lord, grant the King a long life* (verse anthem). 
Add. MSS 17784/50b (Bass part only; Durh. 

C a/198. 

‘O Lord, how long.* Add. MSS 17784/61 (Bass part 

* o lSS,‘ thou hast searched me out.' PH. 37 ;G 9 

(Bass cantoris part only). 

1 0 praise the Lord of Heaven.’ Tenb. O.B.; Add. 

MSS 17784/286 (Bass part only). 

' O praise yec the Lord * (a 5) (“... upon the Rmaura- 
lion of the Church and Royal Family in 1660 ”). 
Harl, 7338 (score). 

'O pray for the peace.' Durh.; Add. MSS 17784/3* 
(Bass part only). 

*0 sing unto the Lord.* Add. MSS 17784/aib (Bass 
part only); Add. MSS 30478*9 (Tenor part only). 

' O worship the Lord.’ Harl. 414*/rib (words only). 

’ Praise the Lord, O my soul ’ (full anthem). Harl. 
7338 (score); Add. MSS 17784/3*6 (Bass part 
only). 

' Praise the I-ord, O my soul ’ (verse anthem). Add. 

MSS 17784/38 (Bass part only). 

' Sing unto Cod, O ye kingdoms.' Harl. 4142/23 (words 
only). 

Sing we merrily * (a 8) (“.. . being part of hit Exercise 
at Oxford lor the Batchelour's degree in Mustek in 
the year 1639 "). I’ll.; Harl. 7338 (score) ; Add. 
MSS 17784/296 (2 parts only). 

' The Earth is the Lord's ’ (for 3 basses). Add. MSS 
17820/82 (score); Add. MSS 17784,16b (Bats part 
only). 

'The King shall rejoyce.* Add. MSS 17784/sib 'Bass 
part only). 

' The Lord is onlie my support.' Add. MSS 17784/276 
(Bast part only). 

* The Spirrit of Grace grant us.’ Harl. 4 i 4 */* 8 b 'wor.lt 

only). 

* Thou art my King, O God.’ Add. MSS 30478-9 

(Tenor part only); Add. MSS 17784/226 (Bats 
part only). 

‘Turn thou us.’ PH.; Add. MSS 17784/33 (Bats part 
only). 

•What shall I render.’ PH.; Harl. 4 > 4 >/ 3 *b (words 
only). 

‘ Vc sons of Sion ’ (Xmas hymn a 1), Ch. Ch. 363 
(score). 

MOTET 

* O bone Jesu * (a 4). Add. MSS 33 * 33 />oo 6 (score); 

Ch. Ch. 14 (score). 

CHANTS 

Dr. Child’s 'Windsor Chant* in foure parts for the 
Psalms of David. Add. MSS i 7784 /i 77 b (Bass part 
only). 

Chants also in Add. MSS 17841/43 and Add. MSS 

37027. 

w. 11. 11. & j. m. (ii). 

S14 alio Amncr (R.. epitaph on C). Hudson (R., do.). 

CHILDREN OF DON, THE (Opera). 
See Holbrooke. 

CHILDREN’S CONCERTS. Orchestral 
concerts for children were introduced into 
England in 1922 by Robert (now Sir Robert) 
Mayer, a man of business, who, together with 
his wife (Dorothy Moulton), financed the 
scheme as an experiment in musical education. 
Similar concerts in America had long passed 
out of the stage of experiment, and Mr. Mayer 
acknowledged his indebtedness to the Ameri¬ 
can example by inviting Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch to conduct the second of the three con¬ 
certs of his initial season held in London, the 
first being conducted by Dr. (now Sir) Adrian 
Boult. The new departure was to give a pro¬ 


gramme lasting only about 1J hours, of first- 
rate though not necessarily simple works 
lending themselves to musical explanation, 
which the conductor offered to the young 
audience during the various items. 

The Mayer concerts were started at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, and were gradu¬ 
ally extended to additional centres in greater 
London as well as principal towns in York¬ 
shire and at Newcastlc-on-Tync. By 193H 
twenty-seven centres had been formed, and 
the movement had reached over a million boys 
and girls. This expansion has been princi¬ 
pally due to the efforts and financial support 
of the founders. Sir Rolx-rt Mayer received 
his knighthood in 1939. 

From 1923 until w’ar broke out Dr. (now 
Sir) Malcolm Sargent became prominently 
associated with the movement, his particularly 
successful way of talking to the children being 
most helpful to the cause. The expansion 
brought in other well-known conductors, so 
that by 1938-39 seven conductors with six 
different orchestras were engaged. Mean¬ 
while similar concerts were organized by 
Birmingham on an impressive scale and by 
other municipalities. After being suspended 
during the second world war the concerts 
were resumed in 1945 by Sir Robert and 
I-ady Mayer, who also edit for their youthful 
audiences the periodical * Crescendo ’ and 
hold l>oth teachers* and young people’s 
conferences. 

Stimulated in part by their example and in 
part by that general increase in musical 
interest which was so marked a feature of the 
war years, local authorities in different parts 
of the country, headed by the L.C.C., Middle¬ 
sex, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Middles¬ 
brough, Nottingham and many others, now 
provide concerts in schools or during school 
hours, with free admission for school children. 
Similar concerts were also started in London 
in 1943 by Ernest Read, the pioneer of the 
Senior and Junior Ixmdon Orchestras. While 
the Mayer, Read and other concerts arc 
orchestral and given in public, many others 
arc on a smaller scale and given in schools. 
The latest available statistics of children's 
concerts given during one year give the 
following picture: 

Full orchestral ,8i 

Chamber and similar orchestras 521 

Chamber-music combinations 2001. 

To co-ordinate these individual and public 
efforts, an Advisory Council for the Encour¬ 
agement of Music for the Young was 
formed in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Education, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Robert Mayer and the vice-chairmanship of 
the Chief Music Inspector to the Ministry. 
It is the aim of those concerned to develop 
not only intelligent listening, but active 
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participation in the making of music; and 
this attack on our modern malady of pas¬ 
sivity may prove one of the most valuable 
contributions the movement has to make. 
The fruits of an early introduction to the pro- 
foundcst joys which music has to offer arc 
already evident in many members of the 
present adult generation, and will be more so 
as the movement progresses still further. 

R. D. 

CHILE. The following arc the chief 
musical institutions in Chile, all at Santiago. 

Facultad df. Bellas Artes. —Founded on 
31 Dec. 1929, as a result of the law which 
reformed the Univcrsidad dc Chile, giving it 
autonomy and incorporating the study of the 
arts with university degrees. The Facultad dc 
Bellas Artes replaced the old Dircccidn 
General dc Educacion Artistica which was 
dependent on the Ministcrio dc Educacidn. In 
this way the control of Chilean artistic activ¬ 
ities passed to the autonomous University, and 
although still coming officially under the 
State, became technically and administratively 
independent. These circumstances have 
brought about a rapid and remarkable devel¬ 
opment of the arts in the Chilean republic, 
thanks to the self-governing status of the 
University. The Facultad dc Bellas Artes in¬ 
cludes music and the plastic arts, and directs 
the schools of art and music as well as the insti¬ 
tutes for spreading the knowledge of these arts. 

The Facultad is composed of an assembly of 
those professors who hold official university 
professorships in the various dependent 
schools, and they arc obliged by law to elect a 
Dean by secret vote every three years to repre¬ 
sent them on the governing council of the 
University. There have been the following 
Deans so far: Ricardo Latcham (1930-31), 
Armando Carvajal (1931-32) and Domingo 
Santa Cruz (1932-33-36-39-42-45). who is 
also the present Dean (1954). Further to the 
Dean, a Secretary from among the professors 
is also elected for a period of three years. 

Dependent on the Facultad dc Bellas Artes 
arc: the Conscrvatorio Nacional dc Musica 
with its two sections, one for the study of music¬ 
ology and composition and the other for in¬ 
strumental and vocal studies; the Instituto de 
Invcstigacioncs Musicalcs; and the Instituto 
dc Extension Musical which organizes the 
symphony concerts, chamber music concerts, 
ballet, etc., as a branch of its musical activ¬ 
ities. In its branch of the plastic arts arc : the 
Escucla dc Bellas Artes; the Escucla dc Artes 
Aplicadas ; and the Instituto de Extension de 
Artes Plisticas which organizes the exhibitions 
of the Sal6n Oficial and other similar activities. 

The Facultad de Bellas Artes, like many 
other analogous corporations of the University 
was divided in 1948 into two faculties: Cicn- 
cias y Artes Pllsticas and Cicncias y Artes 


Musicalcs. These carry on separately the 
same activities that were in the hands of the 
corresponding sections of the united Facultad. 

Instituto df. Investigaciones Musicales. 

(See Facultad dc Bellas Artes and Facultad dc 
Cicncias y Artes Musicalcs).—This organiza¬ 
tion, founded in Jan. 1947, has as its object 
the development of musical investigation in all 
its fields: musicology’, musical pedagogy, re¬ 
search into musical history and folk music, 
and to promote the study and performance of 
little-known music, etc. The Instituto is 
directed by the musicologist Vicente Salas Viu 
and is dependent on the Facultad de Ciencias 
y Artes Musicales of the Univcrsidad dc Chile. 
Address: Agustinas 620, Santiago dc Chile. 

Escuela de Dakzas. {See Instituto de 
Extensidn Musical).—Founded in 1941 by the 
Instituto dc Extensidn of the Univcrsidad de 
Chile with the object of promoting the study of 
dancing and choreography. The Escucla de 
Danzas was organized by three ex-members of 
the Ballet Jooss : Ernst Uthoff as Director, and 
Lola Botka and Rudolph Pcscht as instructors. 
The school has formed a ballet whose best 
successes so far have been ' Coppdlia ’, ‘ Dros- 
selbart ’ and ' Josephslegende ’. 

Asociaci 6 n Nacional df. Compositores, 
Chile. —Founded at Santiago on 8 Aug. 
1936, with the object of" drawing all Chilean 
composers together, stimulating their artistic ^ 
production and making known their works, 
and to contribute to the development of 
musical interchange with other countries 
especially those of the Americas ”. The com¬ 
posers who took part in the creation of the 
Asociacidn formed the musical vanguard of 
Chile, and many of them had taken part either 
directly or indirectly in the reform of the Con¬ 
scrvatorio Nacional de Musica in 1928. The 
first directorate was composed of Pedro Hum¬ 
berto Allcnde (President), Domingo Santa 
Cruz (Secretary) and Samuel Negrete (Treas¬ 
urer). These were followed by Carlos Isamitt, 
Rend Amengual and Alfonso Letclicr, who 
remained till 1947. Since then the President 
has been Alfonso Lcng, the Secretary Juan 
Orrcgo-Salas, the Treasurer Pedro Nunez, and 
the directors arc Enrique Soro and Domingo 
Santa Cruz. At the end of 1947 the Asociacion 
Nacional dc Compositores, Chile, was recog¬ 
nized as a branch of the I.S.C.M., and its 
members were invited to participate in the 
Festival of the following year at Amsterdam. 

Asociacion de Educaci 6 n Musical.—- 
Founded at Santiago in 1945 as a branch of 
the “ Music Educators’ National Confer¬ 
ences ”. The principal purpose of the Chilean 
Asociacion is the study of problems inherent 
in musical education with the object of finding 
a national solution for them. It is an indc- 
pendent organization which works for the 
improvement of artistic culture in general and 
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for a greater spiritual solidarity through the 
sharing of teaching experiences and ideas. It 
unites practically the whole of the music- 
teaching field in the country, and in its direct¬ 
orate are to l>c found representatives of the 
principal branches of education in which 
musical activities participate: kindergartens; 
primary schools, both state and private; 
secondary schools, both state and private; 
teacher's training-colleges; university colleges 
(Conscrvatorio National dc Miisica); private 
conservatories; popular schools for artistic 
education; technical and administrative in¬ 
stitutes related to musical activities; private 
instrumental teachers; composers; critics 
and journalists, etc. It publishes, as an organ 
for interchange, the monthly informative peda¬ 
gogical bulletin * Education Musical It 
maintains regional committees for musical 
activities in all the main provincial centres, 
and has working contacts with institutes and 
professors in all the neighbouring countries 
(Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Argentina). 

Instituto de Extf.nsi6n Musical.— Estab¬ 
lished by law No. 6696 of the Republic of 
Chile on 2 Oct. 1940, this State Institute, 
dependent on the Universidad de Chile, con¬ 
trols all the nationalized musical activities of 
the country. The Insiituto is financed by a 
portion of the general entertainment tax, and 
is destined to maintain regular symphony 
concerts, chamber music, choirs, ballet and 
opera, as well as to encourage music-making 
and composition all over the country. The 
vast programme assigned by law to the Insti- 
tuto has been carried out to a great extent 
during the first eight years of its existence. On 
being established the Insiituto founded the 
Orquesta Sinfonica dc Chile (conductors 
Armando Carvajal and Victor Tevah) after 
public auditions throughout the country. In 
194! it founded the Escuela de Danza and its 
Ballet with professors brought to Chile from 
the Ballet Jooss; and soon after were created 
the Cuarteto Chile and the Section Musica de 
C&mara. Together with these it established 
a Dcpartamcnto para la Extension Musical 
Educational y Popular. It also founded the 
‘Revista Musical Chileans ’ (1945), and in 
1947 started the encouragement of musical 
composition by a system of prizes for works 
and annual festivals of Chilean music. 

The law which established the Instituto in 
1940 made it a self-governing corporation in 
spite of its having been generated within the 
Universidad dc Chile. A further law (26 
Au 8- I 94 2 ) incorporated it in the Universidad 
del Estado and it became one of the services of 
the Kacultad dc Bellas Artes, and now of the 
Facultad de Ciencias y Artes Musicalcs. 

The work which the Instituto dc Extension 
Musical has achieved so far constitutes a very 
important step in the musical history of Chile, 


not only because its musical activities have 
received the generous sup|x»rt of the state, but 
also because its government was placed in the 
hands of the musicians themselves, and with 
sufficient independence to enable them to 
undertake a systematic cultural work without 
having to conform to the imperative exigencies 
of commercial concert agencie s. At the head 
of the Instituto is a directive committee com¬ 
posed of eleven musicians, of whom six are 
composers. The work of the Instituto con¬ 
sists in organizing, each year, the complete 
season of symphony concerts 1 May-Aug.), the 
opera season (Sept.-Oct.), the Chilean music 
festivals and popular concerts, both indoors 
and out (Nov.-Jan.) and provincial tours 
(Mar.-Apr.). During these seasons the sym¬ 
phonic activities include chamber music, 
ballet and choral concerts, engaging such out¬ 
side bodies as the Coro Polifonico de Concep¬ 
cion (conductor Arturo Medina). The Insii¬ 
tuto has engaged such conductors as Fritz 
Busch, Erich Kleiber, Eugene Ormnndy, 
Hans Kindler, Juan Jos£ Castro, Jascha Ho- 
renstcin, Hermann Scherchen, Paul Paray, 
Gregor Fitclberg, Jean Martinon, etc.; such 
composers as Oscar Direnzo Fernandez, 
Aaron Copland, Manuel Ponce, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, Camargo Guarnieri, Hector Tosar, 
etc.; such soloists as the Chileans Claudio 
Arrau. Kosita Renard, Hcrminia Raccagni, 
Huge) Fcrnindez, and others like Segovia, 
Menuhin, Uninsky, Malcuszinsky, Adolfo and 
Ricardo OdnoposofT, Bernard Mieheliu, etc. 
The present director of the Instituto is 
Domingo Santa Cruz. 

Socikdad Bacii.— This started as a choral 
society founded by a group of students from 
the various faculties of the Universidad dc 
Chile in 1918 (Domingo Santa Cruz, Guil¬ 
lermo Echeniquc, Luis Vergara, Ricardo 
Canales, Carlos Humeres, Jos6 Ovalle and 
Wcnceslao Vial), who dedicated themselves 
to the performance of a cappella polyphonic 
music. The Socicdad Bach was converted, in 
1923, into a large body which formed a mixed 
choir, started the music magazine ' Marsyas ’ 
and opened a conservatory. It then launched 
out on a large-scale plan designed to transform 
the musical atmosphere in Chile by means of 
polemics in the press, representations to the 
authorities and concerts of all sorts dedicated 
to old choral music, the works by J. S. Bach 
and contemporary music. As the Socicdad 
Bach started its activities at a moment when 
politically, socially and culturally Chile was 
ripe for all kinds of reforms, its influence 
increased rapidly until soon it found itself 
established at the head of Chilean musical life, 
having left even the official authorities behind. 
The Socicdad Bach gave first performances in 
Chile of a large number of Bach's works, per¬ 
formances which, like that on 12 Dec. 1925 
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of the ‘ Christmas Oratorio had an extra¬ 
ordinary effect on the public. The Sociedad 
Bach not only made known medieval music 
and the polyphony of the Renaissance, but its 
lectures, courses and publications mark the 
real beginning, in Chile, of the study of 
musical history as well as the appreciation of 
modern music. The Sociedad lasted till 1933, 
when it was considered that it had fulfilled its 
purpose and that the State should take over its 
work. It was thanks to the proposals made by 
the Sociedad Bach that the study of the arts 
was incorporated in the University, that the 
State decided to encourage and support music, 
that the Conservatorio was completely re¬ 
formed in 1928 when the directors of the 
Sociedad took charge of it, that the Facultad 
dc Bellas Artes was founded in 1929 and that 
the Asociacibn Nacional dc Concicrtos Sin- 
fonicos was founded, in which, in its turn, 
originated the Instituto dc Extcnsibn Musical. 
The founder and prime mover of the Sociedad 
Bach was Domingo Santa Cruz. 

Conservatorio Nacional de Musica.— 
This was founded by the President of the 
Republic of Chile, Manuel Bulnes, on 26 Oct. 
1849. Its first director was Adolphe Desjar¬ 
dins. This school of music, at first attached to 
the Cofradia del Santo Sepulcro, was intended 
to train instrumentalists and singers both for 
the church and for the stage. The Conser¬ 
vatorio rapidly took shape under the direction 
of one of the outstanding musicians of the early 
Chilean Republic, Josb Zapiola, an instru¬ 
mentalist, composer and fearless musical critic 
of his time. During the 19th century the 
Conservatorio was mainly a school for instru¬ 
mentalists, with elocution classes for those 
wishing to take up a theatrical career. It 
went through many vicissitudes and had many 
directors, among whom those worthy to be 
remembered arc Moists Alcalde Spano and 
Johann Harthan. In 1892 the educational 
reforms inspired by the Chilean historian 
Diego Barros Arana resulted in the conversion 
of the Conservatorio into an institute with 
university status. Now the best Chilean 
musicians, together with foreigners — mostly 
Italians who had come to Chile with opera 
companies — combined to form an instru¬ 
mental tradition of great value to the country. 
During the present century the Conservatorio 
has been directed by such eminent Chilean 
musicians as Cclcrino Pereira, Enrique Soro 
(1918-29), Armando Carvajal (1928-42), 
Samuel Negrete (acting 1940, actual 1942-47) 
and the present director Renb Amengual 
(1954). The Conservatorio Nacional de 
Musica was dependent on the Ministry of 
Education till 1929 when, as one of the univer¬ 
sity schools for higher education, it passed 
under the Facultad de Bellas Artes of the 
Universidad de Chile. At present it comes 


under the Facultad de Ciencias y Artes 
Musicales. Most of Chile’s leading musicians 
have passed through the Conservatorio. 

Asociacion Nacional de Conciertos Sin- 
fonicos.—F ounded in 1931 as an entity, 
collateral to the Universidad de Chile, destined 
to the work of providing Santiago with sym¬ 
phony concerts, the Asociacibn organized the 
seasons from 1931 to 1938. It formed its own 
orchestra, most of whose players later became 
members of the Orquesta Sinfbnica de Chile, 
once the Asociacion had become the Instituto 
de Extensibn Musical. The Asociacibn’s con¬ 
certs were conducted by Armando Carvajal, 
who introduced a large number of works of all 
kinds and periods — as well as Chilean music 
— to an ever-increasing public. Theo Buch- 
wald, Victor Tevah and others also conducted 
concerts. The Asociacion was dissolved in 
1938 when the Instituto de Extensibn Musical 
came into being. n. p. 

Bibl.—P eRriRA Salaj. Euobkio, ' Las origincs del «rle 
musical en Chile ' (Santiago, 1941). 

Salas Viu, Vickntx, ' La crcaci6n musical cn Chile ’ 
(Santiago, 1951). 

CHILESOTTI, Oscar (b . Bassano, 12 July 
1848; d. Bassano, 20 June 1916). 

Italian musical antiquary. He was at the 
University of Padua, where he graduated in 
law, subsequently attaining high rank as an 
amateur cellist and flute player, and a musical 
theorist. His life was devoted to the revival of 
old music, and he edited a valuable ‘ Biblioteca 
di raritb musicali *, containing : 

IV. 

!. Dances from books of the t6th century. 

II. Pichi's * Balli d’ arpicordo* (1621). 

III. G. Stefani's ' Aflelti amorosi ' (1634). 

IV. Marcello's * Arianna 

V. Oraiio Vecchi's * Arie, canronette e balli 

(1590). 

VI. G. Frescobaldi's * Partite *. 

VII. J. B. Brsards 'Arie “de court" del Thesaurus 
Harmonicus'. .. 

VIII. * Musica del passato *, lute dances, i6th-i8th 
centuries. ,, 

IX. * Madrigali^ ; . del cinquecento dalle opere di 

Mention must also be made of his edition 
(1881) of L. Roncall’s * Capricci armomci 

(1692), of his translations of various collections 
of lute music from the tablaturc and of such 
historical and critical work as ' I nostri maestri 
del passato * (1882); ' Di G. B. Bcsardo . 
(1886) ; ‘ Sulla lettera critica di B. Marcello 
contro A. Lotti ’ (1885); ‘Sulla mclodia 
popolare ncl sccolo xvi ’; and some Italian 
translations from Schopenhauer. He was a 
regular contributor to the ' Gazzetta mustcalc 
di Milano \ J- a. f.-m. 

CHILP&RIC (Opera). See Herv£. 

CHILSTON, ?(£.?; d. ?). 

English 15th-century theorist. He was the 
author of a short treatise “ of musical pro- 
porcions and of theirc naturis and denomina- 
cions ”, written in English about the middle ol 
the 15th century and included in the famous 
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manuscript from the monastery of the Holy 
Cross at Waltham, which once belonged to 
Thomas Tallis and is now among the treasures 
of the B.M. 1 

Nearly the whole of this treatise is primed 
in Hawkins’s ‘History of Music’, II, 229. The 
writer, in common with all medieval theorists, 
treats the science of music as a branch of 
applied mathematics: 

Numbers may be referred to lenjjth and breadth of 
earth or of other meature that belonged! to Geometrv. 
or they may be considered at they be number in them- 
selves and so they belong to Arithmetic, or they may be 
referred to length and shortness and meature of musical 
instruments, the which cause highness and lowness of 
voice, and so they belong to harmony and to craft of 
music. 

Harmonic progression is illustrated by the 
ratio of the fifth and the octave : 

Diapason, i.r. proportio dupla is the most perfect 
accord after the unison. Between the extremities of 
the Diapason, u. the treble and the tenor, will be given 
a middle that is called the Mean, the which is called 
Diapente, i.r. sesquiallera to the tenor and Dift- 
tessaron, i.r. sesquiiercia to the treble. Therefore 
that manner of middle is called Medietas Armonica. 
Sequitur exemplum: a pipe of six foot long with his 
competent breadth is a tenor in diapason to a pipe 
of 3 fool with his competent breadth: then is a pipe 
of 4 foot the mean to them twain, diatessaron to the 
one and diapente to the other, as thou shah find more 
plainly in Use making of the Monochord that is called 
the Instrument of I'lam-song. 

Immediately preceding this treatise in the 
manuscript is: 

a lilil tretise acording to the ferst tretise of the sight of 
Descant, and also for the sight of Counter and for the 
svght of the Countirtenor and of Faburdoo. 

The first treatise referred to is that of Lionel 
Power, which is fully described by Burney and 
Hawkins. We arc left in doubt whether the 
supplementary treatise is the work of Power or 
of Chilston. The earlier portion of it appears 
in almost identical language in MS Bodl. 842, 
where it is headed "Opinio Kicardi Cutellc dc 
London j. f. r. s. 

Set olio Descant. Faburden. 

CHIME. See Change-Ringing. 

CHIME-BELLS (Lat. cymbalo ; Old Eng. 
cymbals, chymme-bells, clokarde). Small bells, 
either of the usual shape or like hemispherical 
gongs, arranged in order and suspended in a 
frame over the performer's head or placed on a 
stand in front of him. They were sounded by 
being struck with a single hammer or with two, 
one in each hand. The number of bells varies 
from 4, to 9 in a single set; in the larger sets, 
requiring two performers, there arc as many as 
>3 or ' 5 - Illustrations arc frequent in English 
manuscripts from the nth to the 15th ccn- 
turics (see PLATE 48, Vol. VI, p. 538); a 
continental 13th-century illustration (‘ Canti- 
gas dc Santa Maria ’, Madrid) shows seven 
bells in a low frame with cords, bearing note- 
labels attached to their clappers and pulled by 
a seated musician (see PLATE 33, Vol. IV, 
p. 496, No. 3). 

Dunstan, who died in 988, excelled on the 
psaltery, lyre and in “ touching the cymbals 
' MS Lansdowoc, 763. 


He is said to have made a set of chimes for 
Canterbury. These chimes were frequently 
used with the organ, and Aelred, Abbot of 
Rievaulx in the 12th century, strongly de¬ 
nounces not only the groaning of the bellows 
and the roar of the organ pipes, but " the 
noise of the cymbals “ Why ", he asks, 
“ such organs and so many cymbals in the 
church?” Probably the mixture-stop known 
as the cimball (£imbel) found in later days 
in the organ was an attempt to reproduce 
the brilliancy of the bell-chimes. 

A treatise by Thcophilus, a monk of the 
nth century, is printed by Rimbaull in his 
‘ History of the Pianoforte ’, which minutely 
describes the casting and tuning of these little 
bells. Probably owing to its bell-like ellect the 
name cymbal was in later times applied to 
the psaltery and then to the dulcimer; from 
the psalters' it passed to the keyed psaltery, 
the clavicvinbal or haq»ichord. F. \s. o. 

S*i cl 10 (ilnkrnv|iirl. 

CHIMES. The origin of this word is ob¬ 
scure but is connected with the Latin cymbalum 
and the German £imbel a small bell struck 
with a hammer. " A chime " may mean 
either (1) a diatonic set of bells, sometimes 
including the augmented 4th and the minor 
7th, and so making it possible to modulate 
into the dominant and sub-dominant of the 
key, respectively; or (2) a series of musical 
sounds or tunes played mechanically or other¬ 
wise on such a set of bells. From the point of 
view of construction a chime and a carillon arc 
essentially the same thing. The difference lies 
in the number of bells — anything less than 
two octaves being reckoned a chime. 

Chimes were first played by hand. The 
different hours of the day were originally an¬ 
nounced in the same way. Chime mechanism 
was invented soon after the advent of weight 
clocks. When these clocks were first made 
mechanical figures were used to strike the 
quarter-hours on bells. Representations of 
men clad in suits of mail were commonly 
used; they were called "jacks”, a name 
derived from the Latin jaccomarchiadus — a 
man in a suit of armour. Probably the 
quarters were first sounded by a " jack ” on a 
single bell and later by two “ jacks ” on two 
bells, the notes of which were a 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 
5th apart. Such quarters arc known as “ding- 
dong ” or " ting-tang ”, and from their intro¬ 
duction to the present time have been more 
extensively used than any others. 

Ancient chime mechanism was vers- simple, 
consisting of a weight-driven barrel, generally 
made of wood, into which pins were driven as 
they arc into the barrel of a musical box. The 
pins in the chime barrel pulled down levers; 
the levers were connected by wires to hammers 
which they lifted and released ; and, in falling, 
the hammers struck the bell from the outside. 
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In such a mechanism the barrel had to do 
all the work. In England it was used to play 
melody only. It was satisfactory so long as 
no more than a regular succession of notes of 
equal length played at a moderate speed, such 
as a hymn-tune, was required. When more 
elaborate airs, consisting of notes of different 
time-values, were set on the chime barrel, 
their unequal demands made the speed of the 
barrel irregular, with the result that one bar 
was played at a quicker or slower rate than 
another, producing a most unmusical cfTcct. 

The first important improvement made on 
the old mechanism was by Messrs. Lund & 
Blocklcy. The general principles were good, 
but certain parts were too weak to bear the 
strain of the heavy driving-weight used. 
Further improvements were made by Messrs. 
Gillctt, of Croydon, who installed their first 
machine at Boston Parish Church in 1868. 
Its particular advantage was in the division 
of the mechanical operations. The mechanism 
was still weight-driven, but the barrel released 
the action of the hammer levers by means of 
spring triggers, so that the demand on it was 
reduced to a minimum. Messrs. Smith & 
Sons of Derby also designed a chime machine 
which differed from Messrs. Gillctt’s princi¬ 
pally in the subdivision of the driving power, 
each hammer or set of hammers being driven 
by an independent weight which could be 
adjusted to secure accurate time in the playing. 

In 1923 Messrs. Gillctt & Johnston intro¬ 
duced an electro-pneumatic system of tunc 
playing for chimes and carillons. In this a 
small motor-driven compressor supplies air at 
a pressure of about 30 lbs. per sq. in. Simple 
units comprising cylinder, piston and lever are 
mounted on a common air-receiver base and 
the levers are attached to the vertical wires 
from the crank action in the belfry, this being 
connected, in turn, to the clappers inside the 
bolls. The air flows into each cylinder through 
a valve controlled by an electro-magnet and a 
powerful blow is struck on the corresponding 
bell each time a low tension electric circuit is 
closed. This ensures quicker striking and a 
far greater volume of sound from each bell 
than can be obtained by action with the hand 
or foot, especially where heavy bells are con¬ 
cerned. In playing these, human effort is 
frequently assisted by some such system as that 
described above. 

About 1923 an automatic apparatus for 
tunc playing, operating on electro-pneumatic 
principles, was also perfected in the Lough¬ 
borough bell-foundry of John Taylor & Co. 
The pioneer work of this firm in tuning bells 
on a harmonic basis is mentioned in the 
article Chance-ringing and it found a 
natural development in the construction of 
carillons and so in the mechanism for chimes. 
Their automatic device for the playing of 


tunes employs negative pressure, i.e. a vacuum 
system, and instead of the compressors and 
pistons of Gillctt & Johnston's system a 
vacuum pump is used in conjunction with 
electro-magnets and pneumatic valves which 
control “ pull units ” operating the bell wires. 

With the adoption of these methods of 
striking, the tune-playing mechanism is much 
smaller and more compact than the old- 
fashioned weight-driven tambour (pin-barrel) 
with which this account began. In Gillctt & 
Johnston’s later instruments electrical con¬ 
tacts arc closed by pins projecting from a 
motor-driven brass barrel. These pins arc 
easily adjusted, and the barrels, each of which 
represents a tune, are made readily inter¬ 
changeable to give a variety of programmes. 
In Taylor’s system the playing mechanism is 
controlled by music rolls like those used with 
the standard player-piano and, being operated 
through the vacuum system, the rolls do not 
wear. 

It is also possible by either method to play 
the bells through contacts added to the keys of 
an ivory keyboard and in some cases they arc 
played from one of the manuals of an organ 
console by drawing a stop. 

Gradual developments have also been taking 
place in the purely mechanical chiming of 
bells. The old tambour or pin-barrel continues 
to be used, but its use has become practically 
confined to the mechanical playing of changes. 

The tone of a stationary bell is considerably 
improved if it is struck on the inside by a 
clapper and not on the outside by a hammer, 
the reason being that gravity acts against a 
quick recoil by the hammer but tends to help 
the recoil of the clapper. In clocks chiming 
on bells hung to swing, the old-fashioned out¬ 
side striking cannot be avoided, but where the 
bells arc fixed it is the practice of both the 
firms whose systems have been described to 
employ methods of striking by the clapper in 
clock chimes. 

Continental Method. —The chime mech¬ 
anism generally used on the Continent is the 
same in principle as that originally used in 
England; but it is constructed on a much 
larger scale, having so much more to do in 
playing long pieces of music in three or more 
parts. The music for the automatic carillon 
is just as elaborate as that played by the 
carillonist, and requires much the same 
consideration as to its most effective arrange¬ 
ment. The melody is often played throughout 
in octaves to give greater definition to the most 
important part; but this result is achieved at 
the price of some dissonances due to clashes 
between the upper partial tones. 

Quarter Chimes.— In England the uniform 
plan of the music for quarter chimes is to in¬ 
crease the length of the chime as the hour pro¬ 
ceeds, e.g. Westminster Quarters, 4, 8, 12 and 
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16 notes. This is not followed to any great 
extent on the Continent, however. 

Chime Tunes.— The earliest mention of 
any tune played by chimes is in the will of 
John Baret (1463), who in addition to leaving 
money to repair the chimes of the Parish 
Church of Bury, Suffolk, expressed a wish that 
they should play “ Requiem aeternam ” at 
stated times to his memory. In Abbot Parker's 
Register there is a copy of an agreement 
between the Abbot of Gloucester and Thomas 
Lovcday, dated 1572, in which the latter 
halh covenanted and Bargaynd with the Abbot to 
repay** «he Chyme gongc uppon eight belles and upon 
two ympna that is to say " Christe Rrdempior Om¬ 
nium " and " Chorus hor* Jerusalem ", well-tuynable 
and wokemanly by the Feast of All Saynts next ensuinge 
tor which the said Abbot promyseth to pay the seid 
Thomas Loveday four marcs sterlinge at the fyniuhe- 
ment of his said repay re. 

1° 1553 an indenture between the king's 
four “ missioners ” and the Bishop of Worcester 
and Gloucester shows that “ the said Commis¬ 
sion have redclyvered unto the Dean and 
Chapter one Great Bell whereon the Clock 
strykithe and eight other bells whereupon the 
Chyme goithe Chime tunes gradually in¬ 
creased in popularity until in the 18th century 
every church of importance possessed a clock 
with quarter chimes and chime tunes. 

No tunc should ever be selected for chimes 
which requires, for its rendering in correct 
form, more bells than arc available. The 
mutilation of well-known melodies is greatly 
to be deprecated ; and it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how people will listen a whole lifetime 
to such distortions without complaint. The 
British national anthem has been burlesqued 
more than any other well-known tunc. 

The following arc the best-known English 
quarter chimes: 

(1) Cambridge Quarters (commonly 
called Westminster Quarters).—The mechan¬ 
ism for playing these quarters was first erected 
in St. Mary’s Church (the Great), Cam¬ 
bridge, I 793 - 94 - 

In their proper form (a ring of 10 bells 
would provide the requisite notes) the hour 
bell should be the octave of the third bell 
of the quarter chimes. They arc frequently 
played on 6- or 8-bcll rings; but musically 
these arc very unsatisfactory, as in both the 
hour bell — Nos. 6 and 8 respectively — 
leaves an incomplete effect on the ear. 

The notes of the quarter chimes are: 



The history of these quarter chimes is 
interesting, although the statements regarding 
it are the hearsay evidence of Amps of Cam¬ 
bridge, who related the particulars in his 
correspondence with Dr. Raven in 1861. 
Raven's * Church Bells of Cambridgeshire 
pp. 105 and 106, states; 

About the lime of iheve improvements Dr. Jo welt was 
Regius Professor of l-aws and Dr. Randall Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Musk, and Crotch and Pratt, then mere lads, 
were his pupils. Dr. Jowett was an ex|»cri mechanician. 
• • • appears to have been consulted by the 
authorities of the I'niversify and to have taken Crotch 
into his counsels. The latter may he irediled with the 
idea of taking the phrase of four notes from the fifth bar 
of the opening symphony of Handel's " I know that my 
Redeemer liseth " and, by a system of variations not 
unworthy of Fahian Stedman, expanding it " into this 
musical chime". It was said by Pratt that when the 
Chimtt "ere first heard thev were thought "> strange 
that they t*ere nicknamed " Jowett'* Hornpipe". 
Very few except those who had known Crotch were 
assare that he had anything to do with their composition. 

Ii it doubtful whether the initial phrase was 
borrowed from Handel, but although Crotch 
had left Cambridge some five years before the 
chimes were put up, it is highly probable that 
he was responsible for the arrangement and 
variation of the notes that constitute the now 
famous quarter chimes, which were in use for 
over half a century before they attracted any 
attention. 

They were first copied at the Royal Ex¬ 
change, London, in 1845. The groups of four 
notes were no! changed, but the sequence was 
altered, and the arrangement was no improve¬ 
ment on the original. In 1859-60 they were 
copied correctly at the Houses of Parliament, 
and it was after this that they became popu¬ 
larly known as “ Westminster Quarters ”. 

“ Cambridge Chimes ”, so called, on 
domestic clocks are frequently mrt with. They 
arc merely ringers’ changes on 8 bells, and 
arc often exactly the same as those which do 
duty for “ Whittington Chimes ", 

(2) Maodalbn Chimes, Oxford, erected in 
1713, unique and fascinating on account of 
their indefinite rhythmic progression : 


1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 



(3) Cartax Chimes, Oxford, arranged by 
John Smith, clockmaker, Derby. They were 
first erected at Freshwater in 1895 and called 
Tennyson Chimes; copied at Oxford, 1898; 
also at Uppingham and Maralin; and now 
known as Carfax Chimes: 
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(4) Whittington Chimes. —In their oldest 
form these chimes were played on six bells and 
based on the ancient tunc, 4 Turn again, 
Whittington ’, to be found in Durfey’s 4 Wit 
and Mirth ; or Pills to Purge Melancholy ’: 



The earliest reference to the tune is in 
Shirley’s 4 Constant Maid ’, Act II, Scene ii. 
“Six bells in every steeple, And let them all go 
to the city tunc, 4 Turn again, Whittington ’ ” 
(1640). It is with Bow Church that the 
Whittington tradition is connected. If the 
chime was played by the clock, it must have 
been in existence before the great fire of 1666, 
as the six-bell tune has not been played since 
that date. In 1905 Stanford wrote a new set 
of quarter chimes based on the old tunc and 
using the twelve bells then in the tower: 



Whittington Chimes, commonly so called, are 
to be found exclusively on domestic clocks and 
vary considerably as to the notes played. The 
different 44 runs ” arc merely ringers’ changes 
on a specified number of bells. 

(5) Guildford Chimes, composed by 
George Wilkins, organist of St. Nicholas 
Church, Guildford, were first set up in Holy 
Trinity Church, Guildford, 1843; copied at 
Chard, Bournville, Irthlingborough, Maccles¬ 
field, Northleach and Stratton: 




by Rev. Canon Nolloth, D.D., in such a way 
that the different length and ending of each 


strain should make it easy to distinguish the 
particular quarter it indicates. The full com¬ 
pass of the ten bells is employed and anything 
like a tune avoided. They are the longest 
quarter chimes in the British Isles and were 
put up in 1902 : 


2nd Quarter 




4th Quarte r 



Or^Tjahn, 
7» ton*. 


To this list of six well-known chime-tunes, 
one modern example may be added, viz.: 

(7) Cod 11 Chimes, composed in 1948 for the 
clock of St. Colman’s Cathedral, Cobh 
(Queenstown), Eire, by Staf Gebruers, the 
Cathedral organist and carillonist, and 
here reproduced by his permission. These 
chimes, based on a hymn-tune well known 
in Ireland to the words, "Jesus, my Lord, 
my God, my All, how can I love Thee as I 
ought? ”, show how modern chime mechan¬ 
ism facilitates the use of notes of unequal 
lengths. The hymn-tune is played for the 
fourth quarter: 



Hour 



IU — Nichols. 


w. w. s., rev. & adds. 
R., ‘ Bells through the Ages ’ 


>ls. J. 

mSS'vWES'w.. ' Chime* ‘ (EoglUh) <!*>•*■ 
Mus. Ass.. Vol. XXXIV 1907-8). ... 

1 Chimes and Chime Tunes' (Continental) (ibtJ., >*>'• 
XXXVI, 1909-10). 

Sti also Carillon. Change-Ringing. 
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CHIMNEY FLUTE. See Organ Stops. 
CHIN-REST. — In the 18th century the 
violin was generally held on the right side of 
the tailpiece, a method to which Tartini 
himself is believed to have adhered. Gcmini- 
ani (1687-1762), however, already recom¬ 
mended the modern method of laying the 
chin against the left side of the tailpiece, and 
as early as 1803 we find Spohr heartily dis¬ 
approving of the old method. Writing of the 
then best violinist in St. Petersburg, Franzcl 
junior, who descended from the conservative 
Mannheim school of violin playing with its 
Tartinian principles, Spohr observes: “ I lis 
posture displeased me. ... He still holds the 
violin in the old manner, on the right side of 
the tailpiece, and must therefore play with 
his head bent. ...” 1 It was Spohr who 
introduced the chin-rest for the violin and 
viola. 

The modern method of holding the instru¬ 
ment 1 on the left side has made possible our 
high standards of left-hand technique, and no 
doubt the chin-rest has had a share in the 
emancipation of the left hand, strengthening 
as it docs the lower jaw's and collar bone's 
grip on the instrument, thus giving the left 
hand the greatest possible freedom for its 
changes of position. Without the chin-rest, 
moreover, the part of the instrument which 
is in touch with the lower jaw is not only 
damaged by friction and perspiration (as can 
be easily seen on old violins), but also de¬ 
barred from vibration in tone-production; 
thus a violin or viola sounds more powerful 
with a chin-rest than without. At the same 
time, it must not be assumed that the chin-rest 
is without disadvantages; many violinists, 
including Carl Flesch and Norbert Brainin 
(the leader of the Amadeus Quartet who has 
grown from the Flesch school) have deplored 
the loss of direct contact between head and 
instrument. 

Another implement whose purpose, advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages resemble the chin- 
rcst’s is the cushion which the long-necked 
player is obliged to place between the back of 
his instrument and his body in order to avoid 
drawing up the left shoulder and hence 
impairing his left-hand technique. Again, 

' ThU quoUUon improves upon ihe only 

exiumg Lmfluh translation ofSpohr’s Autobiography. 

According to an interesting and highly plausible 
hypothesis of Carl llesch, the modern method may 
also have played a decisive part in the development of 
riglu-hand technique: 44 When we try to-day ... (to 
hold our chin against the right side of the violin) we 
hud that we play more lightly on the high strings and 
more heavily on the low ones; furthermore, that the 
power of the lone is doubled for our own ear and becomes 
unendurable in the long run. How were our pre- 
uecessors able to support such a condition? In all 
probability by producing a minimum of tone. This 
«pla.ns the fact that the small, sweet-toned Amati 
model, were preferred to the larger-form Stradivarius 
aiiu ouarnerms types up to the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century." 


however, intimate contact between body and 
violin is thereby impeded, and in order to 
make the cushion unnecessary, the so-called 
“ Prague ” chin-rest — a raised chin-rest — is 
used by some violinists, while others, among 
them Flesch himself, have not found it possible 
to accustom themselves to it. Though various 
chin-rests and cushions have been designed, 
the ideal solution has yet to be found ; mean¬ 
while many a player, Fritz Kreisler for 
instance, leaves his jacket unbuttoned and 
turns back its left lapel, thus creating an 
artificial cushion. >1. k. (ii). 

Bibi. — AnfRr, Hirmass (cd.), 4 HluUiicrtes Musik- 
Lcxikon *, entry 4 Kinnholtcr ’ (Stuttgart, 1927 ). 
Flkscii, Carl. 4 The Art of Violin Playing ’ (tram. 
Frederick H. Marteni), Vol. I; 4 Technique in 
General, Applied Technique ' (New York, 1939). 

Set Violin Playing. 

CHINESE MUSIC.* Tradition.— In the 
western world Chinese music is little known 
and its principles arc little understood. 
Modem culture is much at variance with the 
atmosphere in which the Chinese musical 
system emerged and finds itself defective when 
confronted with a study of its problems. The 
ancient Chinese writer Lu Pu-\Ve expressed 
himself* “able to speak of music only with 
a man who has gras|>ed the meaning of the 
world *\ Why was this? It was because the 
Chinese regarded music as an image of the 
universe. 44 Music expresses the accord of 
Heaven and Earth”* and "produces the 
harmony between men and spirits ”. 6 Its 
object was not to please the senses, but to 
convey eternal truths and help to prepare 
man to receive those truths. For it was firmly 
founded on the principles of that natural 
philosophy which underlies the great native 
religions of China. 

Western writers on Oriental music generally 
confine themselves to what they regard as 
strictly musical considerations. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that no western 
student can hope to understand the founda¬ 
tions of Oriental music by adopting this 
course. To understand the limb, he must 
look at the body. And here also wc shall 
study the deeper foundations of Chinese music 
as the Chinese themselves have done. Wc 
shall attempt to reconstruct their traditional 
attitude. 

Seeking, then, more precisely the nature 
of the cosmic harmony referred to in the 
above quotation, wc learn that " between 
Heaven and Earth there is perfect harmony, 
and since 3 is the symbolic numeral of Heaven 


r ", V.' *? U,e blowing for 

> 1r ) D * v '« (Music Librarian 
of the B.B.C.). Mr. Colm Luca, and Miss D. M. B. 
Kiggall. 

“ Ch '“ T,iu '• ed - 
* 4 Shu Citing 4 (• Book of History 4 ). 
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and 2 that of the Earth, sounds in the ratio 
3/2 will harmonize as Heaven and Earth 
As in other Oriental traditions, number 
plays an important part in the Chinese world 
picture. We are further told that “ Music 
stems from measure ”. 2 Number, as the 
underlying basis of weights and measures, 
intimately linked the latter with musical 
science. The tube giving the foundation- 
tone of Chinese music was indeed used as the 
standard of capacity and length, and of all 
weights and measures. 1 So close was the 
connection that the Imperial Office of Music 
(Yttc fu) became affiliated to the Office of 
Weights and Measures. 

Music was also considered to be the founda¬ 
tion of government which, since all things 
were one, had similarly to be an image of the 
laws of Heaven. It was, above all, important 
to achieve harmony and order in the material 
world. “ Under the effect of music, the five 
social duties are without admixture, the eyes 
and the cars are clear, the blood and the 
vital spirits arc balanced, habits are reformed, 
customs arc improved, the empire is at com¬ 
plete peace.” 4 The political influence of 
music has had a lasting effect on far-eastern 
thought. Transmitted to Japan during the 
T’ang dynasty, we find the idea still reflected 
in the work of a 17th-century Japanese 
teacher.* The conception was by no means 
confined to the Far East, and it shows remark¬ 
able points of similarity with that found among 
the Egyptians and put forward by Plato 6 in 
Greece. Chinese musical tradition reflected 
many views that were once widely held in 
the ancient world. 

Thus far it is with the order of heaven and 
with government upon earth. But arche¬ 
typal man was also an effigy of the cosmos. 
" He who sings becomes straight and displays 
his moral influence and, when he himself 
comes into motion, Heaven and Earth 
respond, the four seasons arc in Harmony, 
stars and planets arc orderly, life is sustained 
in all beings.” 7 Confucius prescribed ritual 
and ceremonial to regulate man’s outward 
behaviour, music to order his inner spirit. 
The music of the noble-minded man he dis¬ 
tinguished from that of the vulgar-minded 
man, and the ritual music Shoo he found so 
beautiful that “ for three months he was un¬ 
conscious of the taste of meat ”.• This 
music, beautiful in form and good in influence, 

' * Li Chi \ eh. xvi. * LQ Pu-We, tf. til., V. 2. 

* Shu Chine; (‘ Book of History ’), Pi. II, Bk. i, eh. in. 

* ‘ Yo Ki * f Memorial of Music *). 

* Dazai Juoz, * Keizai Roku ' (‘ Political Economy ’). 

* Plato, * Laws \ Bk. ii. 

’ • Yo Ki ’ (‘ Memorial of Music ’). For references 
iff Courant. 1 Chine et Corfe \ * Encyclopedic de la 
musique et dictionnaire du Conservatoire (ed. Lavignac, 
Paris, 1924), Histoire I. 207. 

* ' The Analects of Confucius’, VII. xiii. Sft ed. by 
W. E. Soothill (ed. Lady Hosie, Oxford U.P., 1937 ). P- 63 
and note on p. 327. 


Confucius contrasted with that of Wu, which 
was beautiful in form but not good in in¬ 
fluence.* In Chinese thought the moral 
effect of music was no small part of its achieve¬ 
ment ; it was the primary test of its stature. 
It may be significant that the Chinese word 
for music (i’uo) has the same graphic symbol 
as the word for serenity (/o). 

Chinese legends are full of descriptions of 
music which has magical effects on nature 
and man. The modes, themselves being 
images of various aspects of nature, were be¬ 
lieved to have real effects. One music, 
invented by demons and spirits, after raising 
a tempest destroyed the terrace of the palace 
of Prince Ping Rung and led to his illness 
and death ,0 , while another was powerful 
enough to cause the “ descent of the an¬ 
cestors ”. n By means of his zither ( eh'in ), 
the music master Wen of Cheng was able to 
control the elements and the course of the 
seasons. 12 But Wen could not play the eh'in 
thus until he had reached the music in his own 
heart. 

Front the foregoing we can see that the 
Chinese have not philosophized about their 
music as we do in the West to-day: rather 
have they evolved their musical system to 
enshrine and illustrate their natural philo¬ 
sophy and give permanent embodiment to its 
principles. In the best traditional Chinese 
music nothing is arbitrary, nothing acci¬ 
dental : in detail, as in principle, all is 
subordinated to image and symbol. 

Western writings frequently assert that 
Chinese music has developed within a relatively 
narrow field. The question immediately 
arises: from what standpoint can it be said 
to be narrow? From the somewhat partial 
standpoint of modern western music this 
might actually appear to be so; but the 
epithet “ narrow ” pales before the majestic 
conception of a music built as an image of 
the universe, an image, moreover, to which 
the best efforts of a great civilization have 
been continuously directed for several thou¬ 
sands of years. It is further asserted that, 
because of its link with symbolism, Chinese 
music has made little progress. Even over¬ 
looking that western opinion constantly mis¬ 
takes change for progress, in a world where 
change is the law it is surely the more remark¬ 
able that for such long aeons of time China 
has been able to hold to those principles which 
have a permanent place in nature. Despite 
the vicissitudes of time, destruction, wars, 
foreign influences and independent expen- 


•• F^H*. 1 'Martoul’”lusie in Chinese Fairy-tale and 
Legend ’ (M.Q., VIII. No. 4 . Oct. 1922)- , » 

n for instance. ’Shi Ching ’ (’Book of Odes ). 

P ^*; B Sachi: <? TTteRise of Music in the Ancient 
World ' (London, 1944 ). P- , 0 7 - 
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mcnt, all has been assimilated or rejected 
and guided back by her persistent natural 
philosophy as by a hidden hand. 

HisroRY.—The Chinese ascribe the origins 
of their music to the mysterious legendary 
era (3rd millennium b.c.) whose emperors arc 
represented as having founded each a musical 
system and an empire. The names of the 
" emperors ”, in reality signifying not persons 
but whole periods in Chinese history', refer 
also to the metaphysical principles on which 
these empires and musical systems were 
founded.* The Chinese word Fu, found both 
in the name of the Emperor Fu //si and in 
that of his musical system fu-lii, has been 
equated with the root Bod or Boud which, 
since remote antiquity, is found in Asiatic 
terms referring to divinity and wisdom, as in 
Buddha* Thus in legendary times we already 
find that close connection between divine 
order, musical harmony and government 
which has been so important throughout 
Chinese history. 

Period of Fu Hsi (from c. 2852 n.c.*).—The 
legendary era begins with the Emperor Fu 
Hsi, first of the VVu Ti or Five (Divine) Rulers, 
founder of the monarchy and “ inventor ” of 
music. His music was variously called either 
fu-ldi* (to “help to occur”) or li-f*n (to 
" establish the foundation ").* He was the 
reputed first author of the sourcc-book of 
Chinese philosophy and traditional meta¬ 
physics whose principles have guided the 
Chinese musical theorists throughout the cen¬ 
turies.’ He is said to have introduced the 
first Chinese zithers (ch'in and ti) and the 
globular (lute (hsiian ); and to the mythical 
female sovereign Nu Wa, in some way related 
to him, is attributed the ancient reed mouth- 
organ (sh/ng). Fu Hsi was followed by Shen- 
nung (the second divine ruler, e. 2737 d.c.), 
whose music was known • as fu-l'o • or 
hsia-mou. 

Period of Huang Ti (from e. 2697 n.c.).— 
Chinese music found its first definitive basis 
under Huang Ti, “the Yellow Emperor” 
and third divine ruler. Huang Tis music 
was known as Hsien-Chih "» (“ all pervading 


.l-l.— 'p Gu ' non > «* Occident' (• Voi 

d Isis . Paris, No. 143. Nov, 1931). 

M(1 For s .°“ c iplercjlinij data ,« Fabre d’Olivct. • I 
%’• WS cd ->- P- ’3 IT., and Soul*. * I 
Mustque «n Cbme * (Pan* 1911). pp. 6-7. 

. Soul*. * pp . 6-7. 

Chronologies differ somewhat in the matter of pr 

illTu da '“ {vm ? P |a « Fu Hsi inti 

Ulh millennium b.c.). Here we dull follow the chron 
logyg.ven Bauford, * Chioese Art * (London. 193s 

• tU \ U ’' ? ‘ i."? * 'Complete Dictionary). 

Sfe-UTUS d.i'no~ W 

Richard WiUidm trandation rendered into Engliih \ 

^TuYu^. VOb - ,L0Dd ° D ' 

• Bed-ho (Soul*, op. til.), p. 7. i« Tu Yu. op. c 


influence ” " or “ universal kindness" '*). His 
system of the Huang Chung (foundation tone) 
and the 12 lu (cycle of fifths for transposing) 
has remained fundamental in Chinese music 
until the 20th century. A legend describing 
its origin (see below. Theory) suggests that it 
came from a western people. I he locality 
Ta-Hia has recently been identified ,J as the 
country of the Tochars, a people who had 
lived on the south-eastern border of the Gobi 
desert at least since the 13th century n.c., 
acting as agents between eastern and western 
civilizations. The name of the ancient 
Chinese flute, fi, connected with the Ch’iang 
people, a tribe- who lived west of the Chinese 
Iwrdcr, is also found in the Sumerian vertical 
flute, ti-gi.'* 

There are further some remarkable parallels 
between music in ancient China and ancient 
Greece (see abo.e, Tradition; see below , 
Theory).'* The system of Huang T i stems 
from the same root as the (much later) Pytha¬ 
gorean cycle of fifths (see below. Theory). 
From many considerations it is tempting to 
anticipate the early home of the principles of 
Chinese music as lying somewhere in the 
Persian and Mesopotamian region. 

Of the music of the next two emperors 
(Shao-IIao, fourth divine ruler, e. 2597 b.c., 
and Chuan-Hsu, fifth and last divine ruler, 
e. 2573 n.c.) little is known, but the music 
of the Emperor Yao (2357-2256 n.c.) was 
known as Ta-tehang (" great splendour " *’). 

Period of Shun (2255-2206 B.c.).—Ideas attri¬ 
buted to the legendary Emperor Shun con¬ 
cerning the psychology- of music, its moral 
value and function in the ideal state ", have 
exerted a profound and continuous influence 
on Chinese thought. Shun fixed the symbolic 
correspondences of the five notes of the scale, 
which, as it were, acquired social values (see 
below, I heory, Table II). He divided musical 
instruments into eight classes in accordance 
with the natural philosophy of Fu Hsi (see 
below. Instruments). He invented the “ pan- 
pipcs" ( p'ai hsiao) and introduced the 5. 
strmgcd zither (eh'in)." His music was known 
as I a-Shao *® (“great harmony” or “the 
succession to the dynasty”**). ' The saving 
is attributed to him that “ poetry is the 
expression of earnest thought, singing is 
the prolonged utterance of that expres- 

pV A 7 

* *■ *-*• ■<&>- 

imtoriqun tie Se-rna T* ten (Fan*. 189',) III •• 
App. 1 & 2. " "• 

’ Hiao-u’iun. op. til., p. 438. ’ 


" S<l fortli in 1 hr • IJ 
tlets, Chou Dynasty). 

M ! {IS ’ r.?”n° rd .° f R i'“ *)• Cb. xvi. 


>. til. 

C Book of Ritcj •) 


II .T V r h ch. x*i. 
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sion . . .”. 1 Shun is also said to have first 
introduced dancing into ceremonial. Shun 
was the last of the prc-dynastic rulers, and 
with the end of his period we reach the begin¬ 
ning of the dynastic era and verge upon 
historical times. 

Hia Dynasty (2205-1766 b.c.). — Follow¬ 
ing tradition, the Emperor Yu (2205-2198), 
founder of the first dynasty, created a musical 
system for his dynasty. This he called Ta-Hia . 
The term has been interpreted 2 “ Music of 
the Dynasty of Hia ”, but this cannot be a 
literal translation, since the word Ta, occur¬ 
ring in several other names of musical systems, 
both dynastic and prcdynastic, means “ great 
It is, moreover, interesting to note that Ta-Hia 
is also the name of the locality whence Ling 
Lun brought the first definitive Chinese 
musical system (set above, Period of Huang Ti). 

Sliang Dynasty (1766 -1122 B.c.).» — A 

Chinese ode dated 1135 b.c. mentions the 
drum ( ku ) and bells ((hung). Another ode 
written before 1122 b.c. 4 testifies to the use 
in sacrificial rites of dancing with orchestral 
accompaniment. The earliest known Chinese 
instruments to have been excavated and pre¬ 
served — a bone globular flute (hsiian) and 
sonorous stones — have been dated to this 
dynasty.* 

Chou Dynasty (1 134~249 B.C.).—If surviving 
evidence concerning the previous dynasties 
seems scant, we now reach a more fruitful 
period, the period of the great religious philo¬ 
sophers Lao Tsc (c. 604-517 b.c.), founder of 
Taoism, and Kong Tsc (** Confucius ”, 554- 
479), founder of Confucianism and an im¬ 
portant figure in the history of Chinese music. 
Confucius is pictured 6 as a skilful musical 
performer, but his importance lies above all 
in his exalted conception of the practical part 
which music could play in the ritual of living 
— a conception which has had a lasting 
influence on Chinese music through the ages. 
Confucius also edited the classics of Chinese 
literature (philosophy, history and poetry) 
which arc important early sources for informa¬ 
tion on music. These works arc collections 
and compilations of earlier documents written 
during the Shang and Chou dynasties, and 
modern scholarship has not been able to 
improve upon Confucius’s own statement that 
he was “ a transmitter, not a maker, one who 
knew and loved the ancients ”. 7 Of these 
works the ‘ I Ching ’ (‘ Book of Changes ’) 
treats of the metaphysical principles behind 
music and all things ; the ‘ Shi Ching ’ (‘ Book 


1 'Shu Ching’ ('Book of History’). Pt. II. Bk. i, 
ch. 24. ' Ma Hiao-U'iun, op. til. 

* The name of thi* dynasty was changed to Yin in 
1401 B.C. 

4 * Shi Ching ’ (* Book of Poetry ’), Pt. IV, Bk. in. 
Ode I. 

* Set Sadu. ' The History of Musical Instruments 
(London, 1942), p. 166. 

* ' Analects', *IV, alii. » Ibid., VII, i. 


of Odes’) contains poems written c. 1600- 
c. 585 b.c., making numerous references to 
musical performances; the ‘ Shu Ching ’ 
(' Book of History ’) goes back as far as the 
music of the legendary Emperor Shun, and 
the ‘ Li Chi * (‘ Record of Rites ’), in an 
important chapter known as the 4 Yo Ki ’ 
(‘ Memorial of Music ’), treats specifically of 
music in philosophy, theory and ritual. 

During the latter part of the dynasty the 
important musical writer Lii Pu-Wc ( c. 
320 b.c.) produced his 4 Shi Ch’un Ts’iu ’, 
said to be the earliest actual writing on Chinese 
music still extant. The imperial court had 
already gigantic orchestras, and noblemen, 
according to their influence and importance, 
maintained considerable bands. References 
arc made to almost all the important Chinese 
instruments of music found in later times. 
Poetry, music and dance (or gesture) vari¬ 
ously combined in the ritual of the great 
seasonal festivals where agricultural and 
marriage rites were celebrated, and which 
were instituted in remotest antiquity. In such 
ceremonies wc may look for the origins of 
Chinese drama which, at first instituted for 
ritual and instructional purposes, only later 
became diversions at the court and in noble 
houses. 

Ch'in Dynasty (221-206 b.c.), Burning of the 
Books. —Ancient music from as early as the 
3rd millennium b.c. was still to be heard in 
the time of the Chou, for Confucius spoke of 
the ritual music Shoo (the ancient Ta Shao of 
the Emperor Shun).* And the Chou had 
on its own account been a great period in 
Chinese history. Music had come to occupy 
so important a place in life that it led, so it 
was said, to the neglect of practical affairs. 
With a desire to redress the balance or, as 
some authors believe, egotistically desiring 
that all culture should date from his time, 
the Emperor Shi Huang Ti ordered in 212 b.c. 
the destruction of all books, music and instru¬ 
ments. Chinese historians still refer to this 
fanatic as the 44 Destroyer of Books ” and to 
his period as the 44 Burning of the Books . 

Han Dynasty (206 b.c.-a.d. 220).— The great 
music master Chi is reported as saying that 
he 44 scarcely remembered anything about 
music but the noise of tinkling bells ana 
dancers’ drums ”. That practical destruction 
had been great there is little doubt. But tnc 
Han was no less a great period of restoration. 
Concealed books were brought out, monu¬ 
ments examined and instruments excava e • 

A complete stone-chime was discovered in » 
pool where it had been thrown, and fro ™ 1 jJJ • 
model new chimes were made Already 1 
200 b.c. the scholar Tsian-Yen-Shian w* ex¬ 
pounding a system of 64 notes founded on 
traditional philosophy (see below, Theory). 

• Ibid; Ill, XXV. 
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Under the Emperor Wu (141-87 b.c.) was 
founded the Imperial Office of Music (Yue fu) 
to establish and preserve correct pitch, super¬ 
vise ceremonial, foreign, aristocratic and folk 
music, and keep an archive of national 
melodies; and there existed some spectacles 
called kiao-ti-M (plays of doubt and concourse). 
Later, about 40 b.c., the scholar King-Fang 
expounded his important systems of 53 notes 
and 60 notes (see below , Theory). 

When, during the late or eastern Han 
(a.d. 25-220), the Chinese Empire reached 
a peak of power, adding to itself much of 
eastern Turkestan, new instruments came 
from the West, including a new form of the 
short lute ( p'i-p'a ).* Buddhism, first intro¬ 
duced into China from India a.d. 61-62, 
brought its own form of chant, and Buddhist 
monks, who adopted the Chinese zither 
(ch'in), applied to it the Indian gamakas 
(ornaments), which brought a more elusive 
•style into Chinese music. 

The Six Dynasties (220-589).—After the de¬ 
struction in 384 of the Turkestanic kingdom 
of Kutcha, China imported the Persian harp 
cank under the name of k'ung hu and several 
kinds of drums and cymbals. 1 Theoretical 
experiment continued: the astronomer Ho- 
Tchcng-Ticn (370-447) essayed a system of 
equal temperament, and T’sicn Yo-chc (under 
the Emperor Song Wcn-ti, 425-53) expounded 
a system of 360 notes (see below, Theory). 
Under the Emperor Yung-Ming in 485 
dancing became an official part of the Con- 
fucian ceremonies, and the Emperor Ou-ti 
(502-49) developed the early spectacles, which 
now took the form of pi.hi (“ hundred diver¬ 
sions”). In the year 586 a Turkish princess, 
marrying the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti (560- 
578), took to China with her a musician of 
Kutcha named Su-ch’i-p'o who played the 
Turkomanian short lute (bat bat , tf Chinese 
p'i-p'a) and introduced the 7 modes of his 
country, which had names of probable Persian 
origin. 1 In 581 the court was entertaining 
the “ Seven Orchestras ”, which included 
ensembles from Kaoli, India, Buchara and 
Kutcha. The last had twenty performers, 
mostly of western instruments. The court 
delighted in foreign national music and main¬ 
tained foreign orchestras as permanent institu¬ 
tions. In its turn Chinese music in the 5th 
century found its way to the Korean court 
and thence, in the 6th century, to Japan. 

Sui Dynasty (589-618). —Under the Sui 
Emperors bands and musicians came to the 
Chinese court from Bukara, Samarkand, 
Kashgar and Kutcha. In China the historian 
Lieou-Tcho (543-610) made a further but 

1 Farmer, 'Journal of ihe Royal Asiatic Society', 

Sui’ w 

. mcr ’ 'Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
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somewhat unsuccessful experiment towards 
equal temperament (see below. Theory). 

T'ang Dynasty (618-906).—The orchestras 
of ancient China appear now to have reached 
their greatest splendour. Ground-plans sur¬ 
vive showing a place for the conductor. In 
the time of the Emj>eror Ming Huang (713 — 
756) there were at the court six ** standing ” 
and eight 44 sitting ” orchestras (some 500 to 
700 members in all) indoors, and a vast out¬ 
door ensemble of 1346 men. An 8th-ccntury 
painting* depicts part of the female court 
orchestra performing lieforc the eni|>eror. 
The court musicians (instrumentalists and 
singers) and dancers were provided by the 
hrst Imperial Academy of Music, called Li 
Yuen (Garden of Pear Trees, a.d. 714), which 
is important in the history of Chinese music, 
drama and dance. Poets were very productive 
of music poems and for the composition of 
descriptive pieces adopted the short lute 
(p'i-p'a). The Chinese Empire, expanding to 
the borders of Persia and the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, from now onwards became still 
more open to cultural influences from Middle 
Asia. Meanwhile, during the 71I1 century, 
Chinese ceremonial music, which had previ¬ 
ously reached Japan through Korea, now 
found its way direct to Japan. 

The Five Dynasties (907-60).— Wang-Fo (d. 
959) propounded a new theory of notes (see 
below, Theory-, Temper ament). 

Sung Dynasty (960-1297).—This period, to¬ 
gether with the T’ang dynasty (see above) is 
regarded as representing the classical period 
of Chinese music, which flourished as much 
in its theory as in its practice. Tsai Yucn-tlng 
propounded a theory of 18 notes (see below, 

1 heory, Extensions of the Transposing System) and 
important experiments were done on new 
scales, including 9-notc scales (see below, 
Theory, The Nine-Mole Scales). A more 
popular 44 theatre ” grew up alongside that 
of the court, but in this music was rather less 
important than it had been hitherto. 

Yuan (or Mongol) Dynasty (1280-1368).—'Fhc 
Mongol conquest enriched the music of China. 
The Mongol emperors on the whole encour¬ 
aged native music and musicians, but also 
introduced new instruments and new scales 
of their own (see below, Theory), with new 
and simpler notation. Chinese drama took 
a new lease of life, and the ensemble known 
as luan-k'in (the music of the Mongol dynasty) 
contained three elements: declamation, song 
and pantomime. Drama, now rapidly reach¬ 
ing its classical period, settled down into the 
two styles, northern (which predominated at 
first) and southern (more important later), 
which, broadly speaking, remain fundamental’ 
to-day (see below, Music-Drama). 


ncinz 1 rrir^rr. 
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Ming Dynasty (1368-1644).—The new in¬ 
fluences of the previous dynasty became 
absorbed and somewhat modified. Music 
became far more important in drama. Prince 
Tsai-Yu (1596), who found an exact formula 
for equal temperament, left valuable works 
on Chinese musical history and theory. 
During this dynasty Roman church music 
found its way into China with the building 
of churches there, and European missionaries 
published musical treatises in China. Mattco 
Ricci’s work on the clavicembalo appeared 
under the reign of the Emperor Chen-tchong 
(' 573 -' 6 » 9 )- 

Ch'ing Dynasty (1644-1912). — Under the 
new emperors western musical influence grew 
apace. Pereira and Pedrini became professors 
of music at the imperial court; Pedrini built 
instruments for the Chinese; Pere Amiot 
published his famous work on Chinese music.' 
In the 18th century the slung (reed mouth- 
organ) was known in St. Petersburg and may 
have played some part in the development of 
the organ in Europe, and more instruments 
reached China, including a new form of the 
“ foreign ” zither ( yang-ch'in ). Towards the 
middle of the 19th century the classical drama 
reached a very low ebb and the modern (more 
popular) drama took origin; Chinese music 
had for some time been suffering a serious 
decline. Emperors made various attempts to 
restore the ancient splendour, but music 
tended to fall away from its position as a 
great spiritual and political force into a 
noisier, cheaper, more imitative and more 
popular place. Musicians consequently lost 
their former status. Latterly amateurs arc 
mostly finer musicians than the professionals, 
who belong chiefly to the unlettered classes. 
The year 1912 saw the foundation of a republic 
and the end of the imperial house which had 
ruled China and fostered her music for several 
thousand years. 

Modern Trends. —During the Ch’ing Dynasty 
western music was still not appreciated in 
China. 1 From the early 20th century, how¬ 
ever, the decline of native music has been 
greatly accelerated by the acceptance of 
western music by the Chinese themselves. 
Many Chinese of the now passing generation 
obtained their musical education in Europe 
and returned to China to write and teach 
there. To-day western orchestras arc to be 
found in China; western artists tour there; 
westerners are among the teachers of music 
in universities and schools. There arc still 
composers who see the future of Chinese 
music in their own instruments, but many of 

1 Joseph Amiot, ' Memoire sur la musique des 
Chinois, Ian. ancient que modernes ' (‘ Me moires 
concemant l'his.oire, les sciences, les arts . . . des 
Chinois, par les missionnaires de P<kin *, Vol. VI, Pans, 
1780). 

* Cf. Amiot, op. til. ; van Aalst, op. til., p. 6. 


the younger generation, educated by European 
musicians in China, arc striving to create a 
national school of music while using so-called 
“ international instruments ”. Western tech¬ 
nique is apparent in their compositions, but 
from the strictly theoretical point of view they 
arc in many cases trying to combine two 
different systems of musical sound — the 
cyclic and the divisive (see below , Theory) — 
which arc from their nature incompatible in 
this way. 

Very little of the old music can now be 
found. Few play the old instruments and 
still fewer arc learned in the theory of their 
art. The old court ritual music is gone and 
its traces can be found in living forms only in 
Japan ; the splendid court and temple orches¬ 
tral music of former days finds an echo only 
in the gamelan (orchestra) of the East Indies; 
the music of poets and philosophers is almost 
entirely gone. Chinese music has left its 
influence throughout the East, but there 
remains in China herself little more than the 
popular music and some forms of the music- 
drama. 

During the same recent period the contacts 
between the Chinese and Western musicians 
have also influenced the latter, though only 
superficially. Chinese principles have hardly 
been absorbed into the West, which for the 
most part has been more interested in the 
expression of exotic musical “ colour ”. 

It may be that China will, in the long run, 
as she has many times done before, absorb 
the new influences without losing her own 
tradition entirely, but it must be admitted 
that the change which has overtaken Chinese 
music in recent times is more radical than 
any that occurred before. For now there is 
general acceptance of those musically anarchic 
ideas which the Chinese resisted for so long 
(see below, Theory, Temperament). With the 
apparent abandonment of the ancient founda¬ 
tions, and, as the old philosophers virtually 
predicted, the life and form of the ancient 
civilization has gone and with it the last ol 
the ancient eastern empires, the only one to 
have survived into modern times. , 

Theory. — The origin of the Chinese 
musical system, traditionally assigned to the 
3rd millennium b.c. (see above , History), 
recounted in an important legend which is 
here given in a version from the 3rd cen¬ 
tury B.C. 

Emperor Huang Ti. so legend say*. .° rdc /' n 

Ling Lun (his minister) to make pitch pipe*- ^ north 
went from .he west of the Ta-H.a and came.o^enor^ 
of the Yuan Yu mountain. Here he b *."' b °? J h ich 

.he valley Hia Hi. selected .hose the intemodes of w 
were .hick and even, and cut .hem .^'"XTar.ing no.e 
He blew .hem and made their .one ; d . 

h*«e (hunt of the scale. He blew them and sa. 
"TTial’s right Then he made twelveW *'\ he 
heard the male and the female bird. Jhoem* * ng 
fnrtt rtf I he Yuan Yu mountain, he accorumsiy - 
«iSufi 5 twSte no.«- He made sis ou. of the «.*»> 
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of the male Phoenix, and alto six out of the singing of the 
female Phoenix, which all could be derived from the 
main note huang (hung . 1 

The Foundation Tom .—The huang (hung 
(“ yellow bell ”) 1 which emits the note kung 
(ancient) or ho (modern) is the starting-note 
of the scale and the foundation of Chinese 
music. It is conceived simultaneously as a 
sacred eternal principle (probably as an 
image of the divine will) and as a note of 
definite pitch. The foundation tone was also 
traditionally regarded as the actual basis of 
the state. It was vitally important to find 
the correct foundation tone for each dynasty: 
“ If the hung is disturbed, then there is dis¬ 
organization, the prince is arrogant ”. J 

In addition to its cosmogonic, musical and 
political functions, the huang chung was further 
regarded as the standard of capacity and 
length, and indeed of all weights and 
measures. 4 The traditional length of the 
“ original ” huang (hung was one Chinese foot 
of 9 ins., a metrical basis which was followed 
during the Chou dynasty. The inch was 
equal to 9 lines, so the length of the tul»e was 
8t lines. A line was further the dimension 
of a large millet grain, and the length, dia¬ 
meter and capacity of the huang (hung were 
thus also defined by numbers of millet grains. 

The earliest division has, however, not 


voice when he spoke without passion. 6 For 
the last dynasty the note of the principal 
fixed instruments suggested the huang (hung 
as being D of pitch 601-5 c.p.s. 7 F has also 
been adopted *, and, although there is no 
certain practical foundation for it, it happens 
to be convenient to use it here. 

The Twelve-Note Transposing System .—The 
study of nature had led the Chinese to appre¬ 
ciate the cyclic motion of all natural events: the 
repeating cycles of the planets, of the earth's 
seasons, of day and night. v Since Chinese 
philosophy required that music should be an 
image of natural order, music’s fundamental 
note (and scales based upon it) had itself to 
move conformably to each month and each 
hour. In other words the key-note had to lx- 
transposed. The basis for the division of the 
year into a cycle of 12 months and for the 
division of the day and night into a cycle of 
12 hours 10 was the duodenary division of 
the zodiac." lienee the Chinese instituted 
a system of 12 related notes, traditionally 
correlated with the 12 moons and 12 hours, 
• 2 signs of the zodiac ", 12 allegorical animals 
and so on. The ancient Chinese names of 
these pitch notes ( lu) ", with their English 
equivalents and some traditional correlations 
are here show n: 


TABLE I 

Til* TwtLVC /I (l HAMfOUNO Norif) 
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XII 

XI 

X 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

i IV 
III 
II 

I 

Chungdu 

Wud 

Chia-chung 

I-trf 

Ta-lu 

Jui-pin 

KX, h “‘ 

Nan-lu 

T’ai-u’u 

l.ing-chung 

lluang-chung 

mean lube 
not terminated 
pressed hell 
equalizing rule 
greatest tube 
luxuriant vegetation 
answering bell 
old purified 
southern tube 
great frame 
forest bell 
yellow bell 

younger lu 
imperfect 
fastened bell 
equal rule 
great hi 

beneficent fecundity 
bell of the echo 
ancient purification 
/■ of the south 
great tip of the arrow 
wooden bell 
yellow bell 

A 5 

I »5 

<;; 

eg 

E s 

E 

A 

n 

G 

C 

F 

4 

9 

9 

1 

la 

5 

10 

| 

6 

11 

9 

7 

5 

3 

i 

11 

9 

7 

3 

3 
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always been followed. During the Han 
dynasty the division was decimal, and the 
bamboo was replaced variously by jade and 
copper, which were more permanent. The 
official length has in fact varied between 
approximately 20 (Chou) and 34 centimetres 
(Ming). 

The musical pitch of the original huang 
(hung remains unknown, although one version 
of the Ling Lun legend 5 adds that this pipe 
reproduced exactly the pitch of Ling Lun’s 


' LO Pu-We, op. til., p. 478. 

» ellow IS the Chinese imperial colour. 

Yo Ki •(* Memorial of Music •). 

. * ...Shu Ching* ('Book of History'). Pt. II. Bk. i, 
ch. iu. • Cited by Amiot, p. 68. n. 


The 12 lu are, in the Ling Lun legend, 
represented as notes “ which all could be 
derived from the main note huang (hung 

• Having regard to the Chinese connection between 

emperor and divine will (which the emperor 

• SSSWtfaiS *3 tz 

with natural cyclic motion comes unexpectedly from . 
Chinese writer (cued by Amiot) who attribute, the ide^ 

YeSS* Rite” ‘° ro,lin * * K 

" J 1 ** hour is double the western hour. 

* P«*ible mathematical origin of the zodiacal 
division itself it, Mm, p. 237. Note a acal 

" ^huChinz’CBoof of History-) . Pi. II, Bk. iv, ch i 

vin l r‘ l r', n :r 9 ro“" d '“ “ d,K “^ 

“ from the French of Ma H.ao-ts'iun. op. til., p. 43 8. 
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How were they so derived? According to 
one account 1 * * the Emperor Huang Ti is said 
to have arranged the 12 lii according to the 
pa-kua or eight mystical symbols of the earlier 
legendary Emperor Fu Hsi. The principle 
behind these symbols is known and their 
graphic representation survives % but their 
application to the 12 lu is not readily evident. 
According to another explanation, “ Music 
expresses the harmony of Heaven and 
Earth ” * and “ since 3 is the symbolical 
numeral of heaven and 2 that of the earth, 
sounds in the ratio 3/2 will harmonize as 
heaven and earth ”. 4 * That is, starting from 
the fundamental, the notes were calculated 
in accordance with the simplest possible 
interval next the octave (2/1), namely the 
fifth (3/2), which is early interpreted as a 
pure fifth.* The result is a cycle of 12 notes 
related by fifths, whose relative vibration 
ratios may be expressed by the geometrical 
series: 1, 3/2, (3/2)* . . . (3/a) 11 . 6 * This 
series is essentially identical with the Pytha¬ 
gorean cycle of fifths of the Greeks. 

It will be seen that this cycle of fifths extends 
over several octaves. In order to make the 
12 notes generated by the fifths commensur¬ 
able it was necessary to find a means of 
relating them consecutively within the octave, 
just as the cycle of the 12 months existed 
within the greater cycle of the year. An 
ancient text on the lii 7 written by a Chinese 
historian of the 2nd century b.c. gives the 
following method : “ To the three parts of 
the generator should be added one part to 
form the upper generation; from the three 
parts of the generator should be taken off 
one part to form the inferior generation ”. 
In other words the second pipe is lengthened 
from the first by 1/3; then since the second 
pipe in turn becomes a generator, the third 
is shortened from the second by 1/3, and so 
on in alternation, i.e., an alternate progression 
of descending fourths (3/4, “ superior genera¬ 
tion ”) and ascending fifths (3/2, “ inferior 
generation ”).• If the first step be taken as 
an ascending fifth, we get, according to one 
arrangement, the following scheme : 

1 Cited by van Aalsl, op. til., p. 6. 

* See btlow, Instruments. 

* 1 Yo Ki ’ (* Memorial of Music ’). 

4 ‘ Li Chi ’ (• Record of Rites'), eh. xvi. 

‘ Lu Pu-We, op. til, 

4 One source states that the pipes were cut according 
to the triple progression of numbers: L 3 , 9 . *7. 81 .... 
i.t., a series of laths. Stt P. Pemy, Dictionnaire 
fran^ais-latin-chinois App., eh. xiv. 

’ By Se-ma Ts'ien, itt E. Chavannes, Les NKmoires 
historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien * (Paris. 1895), III, 636. 

* This interpretation is universal; but the above 
passage would also be consistent with an interpretation 

meaning a cycle of fifths ascending from F and a cycle of 

fourths descending from the same F. Cf. below. Instru¬ 

ments, No. 36, p. 238, Note 3. 


The six odd-numbered notes were from the 
beginning called lu (“ rules ”). The six even- 
numbered notes were at first called thong (com¬ 
panions) or kyen (intermediaries), and later 
lu (helpers). The two series so formed were 
thus in some way regarded as separate 
entities. Finally both scries — that is all 
12 notes — came to be known as lii, which 
we can conveniently call “ pitch notes ”, a 
designation that comes nearest to their func¬ 
tional meaning. 

Arranged within the octave, the lii now 
appear as follows (the numerals indicate the 
cyclic order of generation) : 

8 10 13 a 4 •> 

F FSC GS A AS B C CSD DS E 
1 3 3 7 9 n 


The lii were further arranged at three dif¬ 
ferent octave levels: (a) acute or “ half-/u ”, 
which were an octave above the (h) middle 
or ordinary “ lii ”, which in their turn were 
an octave above the (c) grave or " double- 

The stepwise arrangement gives the appear¬ 
ance of a western chromatic scale, and some 
writers actually speak of this as the “ Chinese 
chromatic scale It cannot be too strongly 
stressed that the 12 /u have never constituted 
a scale in the melodic sense: they form a 
transposing " scale ” only, whether for the 
fundamental note already discussed or for 
the melodic scales to be described later. This 
is confirmed by the structure and use of 
Chinese instruments based on the 12 lu (t-g- 
stone chimes, bell chimes, panpipes). In 
fine, the hierarchical order of the Hi remains 
the cyclic order, the order of their genera¬ 
tion. 

The arrangement of the hi in two series, 
odd and even, and the way in which this is 
arrived at by ascent and descent, is directly 
connected with that portion of the legend 
which states that, of the 12 notes, Ling Lun 
44 made six out of the singing of the male 
Phoenix, and also six out of the singing of the 
female Phoenix ”. One version of the legend 
indeed states that the male Phoenix sang his 
notes in ascending progression and that the 
female Phoenix sang hers in descending pro¬ 
gression. The full significance of this conno¬ 
tation can only be grasped by turning to 
Chinese cosmogony. According to tradition 
in the beginning Wu-chi (the original-one; 
begat t'ai-chi (the line), which divided the 
original one into two yi (principles) that wer 
supplementary and concordant: the Wg 
(light) and die Tin (dart) ", from die inter- 
play of which comes everything in the world, 

• • I Ching • (• Book of Changes ’). nrimor dial 

«• Correspond ing 10 the undivided primordial 
chao* ” of many tradiuons.. |hc ■< light 

n The term* rang and ytn mean literally 8 * * 

side ” and " dark side " of a mountain. 
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including its music. 1 The chief attributes 1 
of these principles arc : Tang — male, posi¬ 
tive, perfect, active, ascending: and Tin — 
female, imperfect, negative, passive, descend¬ 
ing. In the system of the 12 lu six arc known 
as yang lu and the other six which alternate 
with them as yin lu* The two sets of lu, 
male and female, were kept apart on the 
various musical instruments based upon 
them: one set lies below the other in the 
stone chimes and bell chimes; in the panpipes 
which represent the phoenix the pipes repre¬ 
senting the two sets lie to either side of the 
centre of the instrument; and it is probable 
that they were also originally separate in that 
other phoenix instrument, the reed mouth- 
organ (slung). 

This cosmogonic link between note rela¬ 
tionships is at the root of the principles of 
harmony in Chinese music. It explains why, 
for the most part, only the simplest and most 
perfect harmony is found. The only harmony 
permissible in Chinese music is that founded 
on the combination of opposite cosmogonic 
principles. Broadly speaking, only the inter¬ 
vals of a fourth and a fifth arc used; the 
intervals of a third and sixth arc scarcely found 
in Chinese religious music (and rarely to be 
met with in popular music either). 

So far we have calculated the lu only up 
to the twelfth, i.t. the cycle has been taken 
only to the eleventh fifth. If we take the 
13th note (12th fifth) we find, as the Chinese 
found, that measured from F (as fundamental) 
it is the note Es, that is, a note 7 octaves (or 
by the above method of inferior and superior 
generation, one octave) distant from the 
original generator plus a slight intenal in excess. 
Mathematically expressed : (3/2) 11 —■— 

(2/1)’ by 531,441/524,288 ( = 81/80 approx.). 
This slight interval was known to the Greeks 
and is familiar to us to-day as the “ comma 
of Pythagoras". Musically speaking, the 
important fact is that the 12th fifth completes 
the cycle 4 and begins the cycle all over 
again, but on a slightly higher level. In other 

1 Further concerning the way* in which lhe*e prin¬ 
ciple* combine ire Itloui. Instrument*, 
c and are P robaW r comparable with the 

Sanskrit /in *4 and »«».: respectively male (pertaining 
to being) and female (pertaining to matter). 

The alternation of generation i* found alio in the 
Jewish cosmogony of the ‘ Kabbala'. According to thi* 
ancient work God created the world in ten iphitol or 
utterance*. The firit iphiia. which wa* androgynou*. 
begat the nine following iphuot in successive generation*, 
male and female in alternation. Stt. for instance. J. F. C. 
Fuller. 1 The Secret Wisdom of the Qabaiah * (London, 
1937 ). 

* The natural duodenary divi*ion of *ound and the 
duodenary division of the zodiac is too remarkable to 
pass unnoticed, especially in view of the deliberate 
connection between the two in the present context. 
Although the zodiacal division is generally assumed to 
have been arbitrary, the Chinese (and other ancient*) 
•peak of the musical foundation of celestial order and. 
whatever their conception may have included, there i* 
no reason to rule out the pouibdity of a quite literal 
meaning. 
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words, it renews tlu fundamental note. I.ikc the 
cycles of celestial bodies, or of the earth's 
year, we have not a closed circle, but a spiral 
moving towards the eier new, and on this 
principle all Chinese music is traditionally 
based. The progression of the lu is in fact 
itself a cycle. And this may indeed be the 
key to understanding the phoenix 1 of the 
legend, for in the mythology of many nations 
the phoenix is the bird which, after a certain 
length of time, arises from its own ashes. 

The File-.Vote Scale .—Thus far the system of 
Huang Ti (or l.ing I.un), which has always 
formed the primary framework of Chinese 
music. The most iui]>oriant application of 
it has been the gapped pentatonic (five-note) 
scale which is the most ancient, most signi¬ 
ficant and most persistent of all Chinese scales. 
It is referred to in the classics, was clearly in 
use long before their time and remains funda¬ 
mental in Chinese music to-day, as well as 
being found in many other parts of the world, 
where it may have been diffused at a very 
early period. 

Wc have the authority of a 2nd-century 
b.c. historian to the effect that “ the five 
notes (of the pentatonic scale) correspond to 
the (first) five lu " 6 , that is, in our convention, 
to the notes F C G L) A. Arranged in step- 
wise order within the octave, these sounds 
give the cyclic scale : F G A C D, of which 
the D and A are sharper than the correspond¬ 
ing degrees of a divisive scale T built on the 
same notes: 

Sf*le: F G A C D <F) 

Cyclic intervals: 9/8 9/8 32/27 9/8 32/27 
Divisive intervals: 9/8 10/9 6/3 10/9 6/5 

Although these two degrees of the cyclic 
scale arc higher only by a comma (81/80) 
than their divisive or harmonic counterparts, 
the sound and cfTcct of the cyclic scale are 
in fact absolutely different, and when the two 
scales arc played side by side this difference 
is easily perceptible by the trained car. 'Flic 
Chinese scale has an unmistakable sense of 
that renewal referred to in the above section 
on the 12-notc transposing system. 

The notes of the pentatonic scale were 
embodied in tubes of corresponding length. 
Starting from the standard (Chou dynasty) 
pipe-length of 81 lines, the five pipes stood in 
the relationship 81, 54, 72, 48 and 64 (alter¬ 
nate ratios of 2/3 and 4/3). These numbers, 
like the numbers 2 and 3 of which they are 
ultimately composed, had cosmological signi¬ 
ficance in Chinese culture. They went to 
make up the number of finer threads within 

* Some further legendary material on music and the 
phoenix is given by F H .Marten*, op. til., pp. 534.38. 

■ .V-nu 1 % icn, ut t. Chavannes. op. til. 

* {?•*** *beorelical five-note scale of just intonation 
which derive* from the nearest simple harmonic ratios 
to the Fundamental tone. This is the pentatonic scale 
which, in its tempered form, is used by western com¬ 
poser*. 
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the strings of some musical instruments 1 
and 8i, 72 and 54, it is worth noting, arc 
adhered to in the number of flagstones 
forming the floor of the Altar of Heaven in 
Pciping. 2 Here we have the suggestion of a 
cosmo-conncction between musical and archi¬ 
tectural proportions which has also existed at 
various times in Europe, even as late as the 
Renaissance.* The number 5 was funda¬ 
mental in Chinese philosophy, and much 
symbolism exists behind the five notes of the 
scale: in the classics these are linked with 
the 5 virtues — benevolence, righteousness, 
propriety, knowledge and faith 4 — and with 
several other categories of 5 which have here 
been collected from various sources 5 : 


based on the cycle of fifths and have seen its 
connection with the zodiac. We have also 
discussed the five-note scale which is trans¬ 
posed as it moves in relation to this framework, 
noticing at the same time its connection with 
the five (primitive) planets. The musical 
system of the five-note scale transposing in the 
natural twelve-note cycle of fifths is strangely 
reminiscent of the celestial system of the five 
(primitive) planets moving in the twelve 
regions of the zodiac. In Chinese philosophy 
the two ideas are obviously very closely con¬ 
nected. This musical system, backed by 
natural philosophy, has remained the princi¬ 
pal canon of Chinese musical theory through 
the ages. Upon this basis almost all subse- 


TABLE II 

The Five Note* and their Symbolic Corresk>ndences 


Category 

Note 

Kung 

SAang 

Orirn 

Chi 

ra 


Political 

Emperor or 

Ministers 

Loyal SubjecU 

Affairs of State or 

Produce or Ma¬ 


Prince 


Public Works 

terial Things 

Season 


Autumn 

Sfiy 

Summer 

Winter 

Element 

Earth 

Metal 

Fire 

Water 

| Colour 

Yellow 

White 

Blue 

Red 

Black 

Direction 

Centre 

W. 

E. 

S. 

N. 

Planet 

Saturn 

Venus 

Jupiter 

Mars 

Mercury 


The correspondences of notes with seasons is 
paralleled in many epochs and among many 
nations, e.g. ancient Irish 4 , ancient Greeks 
and Babylonians. 7 

The five notes and their symbolic corre¬ 
spondences underlie the form and tuning of 
various instruments: the legendary Emperor 
Shun is said 8 to have " invented ” a five- 
stringed ch'in (zither), whose five strings he 
harmonized with the five elements, colours, 
planets and directions. A remarkable legend 
testifies to the control of the elements and 
seasons by the sounds of the strings of the 
ch'in. The sound of the fifth string ( Kung 
or tonic) is shown as harmonizing all the 
other notes; it stands, as it were, on a dif¬ 
ferent dimensional level from these, just as in 
space the centre is gcnerically different from 
N., S., E. and W. This same idea finds ex¬ 
pression in the single apex lying above the 
centre of a four-pointed base in the massive 
pyramids built in ancient times in China, 
Egypt and Central America alike. 

We have now treated the twelve-note trans¬ 
posing system (of Huang Ti or Ling Lun) 

* See belowi Instrumenu: th'in (zither), No. 35 * 

* M. Grand, ' La Pens£e chinoise . 

* See R. Wittkower. * Architectural Principle* »n the 
Arc of Humanism ’ (London, 1949 )-. 

* ' Shu Ching ’, Pt. II. Bk. iv, ch. i. 

* Including the ‘ Yo Ki * (‘ Li Ch. \ ch. _ 

* E. O’Curry, 1 Manner* and Custom* of the Ancient 
Irish’ (London, 1873). 

* Plutarch. ‘ De anim. procr. in Timaeo ,31. 

* • Li Chi ’, ch. xvi. 


quent Chinese theory has been built, and it 
will be seen from what follows that other 
systems which have attained to any degree 
of importance in China arc but extensions 
of this primary system (the cyclic system) or 
have preserved close connection with it. To¬ 
gether with the Pythagorean system, which 
presents other aspects of it, it remains one 
of the root musical systems of the world. 
Another great system, the divisive system, 
found in Indian and other music including 
western, based on the arithmctic/harmonic 
relationships (and not primarily on cyclic or 
geometric relationships) has been little used 
in China. 4 

The Seven-Note Scale .—This scale has never 
been nearly so important in Chinese music 
as the five-note scale; the infixed semitone 
has been regarded as too sensual. 10 A seven- 
note scale has nonetheless long formed an 
accepted part of Chinese musical theory. 
Records disagree as to the period when it 
was first used.* 1 Probably already known in 
certain Chinese folk music, the seven-note 
scale was officially adopted in the Chou 
dynasty, c. 1116 b.c., for the new ritual music 
of that period. From a notation which sur- 


• Foe iu use in juxtaposition with the cyclic sytlem, 
iwever. set below, I ns if u menu, No. 35 (« 

• See C. S. Keh, ’ Die koreamsche Musik (Sira* 

'* U The 9 Sj P woiern assumption is that th* 
de evolved out of the 7 -note scale. Thu u unsupported 
■ any evidence. 
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vived the Burning of the Books it is possible 
to rccoastruct this scale as follows: 


Chou Dynasty Scale 



Kun* Shau* Chiao pien-ChlhChib Yii pieo-Kun* 


The names and positions of the five original 
notes arc the same as those for the pentatonic 
scale. The positions of the two new notes 
(here shown in black as B and E) show them 
as related to the 6th and 7th li respectively; 
the seven notes were in fact regarded as 
deriving from the first seven lu. The names 
of the new notes, pien-chih and pien-kung, 
mean 1 “ altered ” <hih and “ altered ” kung, 
or possibly 1 “changing into" chih and 
“ changing into ” kung. The pien -notes were 
thus considered auxiliary, a fact which is 
frequently emphasized in Chinese writings. 
In practice they were used as passing notes. 

Although it is extremely rare, there arc 
Chinese tunes in which the seven notes arc 
all of primary importance. Thai the scale 
was at some |>eriod used in this way seems 
possible, for it had seven modes. 

Metamoiphotis of llu Fite- and Stan-\ole 
Sealft .—Notwithstanding various experiments, 
the five-note scale with two auxiliary degrees, 
first introduced during the 12th century b.c. 
during the Chou dynasty, remained the 
principal scale of Chinese music up to the 
end of the Sung dynasty (13th cent. a.d.). 
It thus remained supreme for more than 2000 
years. This scale has, as we have seen, an 
augmented fourth for its fourth degree. After 
the conquest of China by the Mongols and 
the foundation of the Yuan dynasty (a.d. 
1280J, a new seven-note scale was introduced 
from Central Asia by Kublai Khan. This 
scale had on the contrary a perfect fourth 
for its fourth degree. It was, so far as the 
order of steps went, like the western major 
scale, but its temperament was cyclic.* The 
Mongol scale was f\ g', a', b>', c", d ", e"(f"). 
The Chinese and Mongol scales thus coincided 
at all steps except the fourth. The diver¬ 
gence at this step was resolved by combin¬ 
ing the two scales into one single eight- 
note scale*, which officially became the new 
foundation of Chinese music — an event which 
Chinese authorities regard as important. The 
Yuan dynasty scale thus was fg', a', b»\ b:\ 
c", d", e"(f"). 

The Yuan dynasty had in all probably 

1 y- op- nV.. p. 14. 

J. H. I*vis. • Ioundalions of Chine* Musical Art * 

* Thfperfect lourtfi may imply a divisive or harmonic 
element m an otherwise cyclic scale; if. the Greek 7. 
note scale of Pythagoras, which is also believed to have 
come from Central Asia. 

van Aalst, op. cil., p. 15, n. I, for original refer- 


seventeen different scales, each with its 
proper expression, but the above scale is 
traditionally known as the Yuan scale. 
Starting from the Yuan scale, the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) omitted the notes caus¬ 
ing semitonal steps (in our convention A, B 
and E), thus arriving at the following five- 
note scale, which now assumed a central 
position in the Chinese musical system. The 
Ming dynasty scale was f\ g\ b>", c'\ d"(f"). 

In reality the new scale turns out to lx? a 
mode of the original pentatonic, and aliout 
this time we find that certain scales which 
arc other modes of the pentatonic were in 
practical use. The pentatonic scale had in 
all five modal forms. 

At a later period of the Ming dynasty, or 
according to some authorities in the Ch'ing 
dynasty (1644-1912), two auxiliary degrees 
were again introduced. The result resembled 
the original Mongol scale, except that two 
of the seven degrees were not full degrees 
but only auxiliary degrees. The new scale is 
thus in reality a mode of the original (Chou 
dynasty) seven-note scale described above. 
The Ch'ing (or Ming) dynasty scale is f', g', 
(a'), b>", c", d", (e "), (f"). In this form the 
Chinese scale exists to the present time. The 
two auxiliary degrees (A and E), theoretically 
admitted, are used in practice with the greatest 
discretion. They are found only occasionally 
in ritual music, somewhat more frequently in 
the folksongs of some provinces of China * and 
Indo-China.* 

The .Vine-.Vote Scales. — Although the five- 
note and seven-note scales have occupied the 
central place in Chinese music, especially the 
five-note scale, there have been more complex 
scales in use at various periods. From the 
notations of the musician Chiang Kuci, still 
extant in the official history of the Sung 
dynasty 7 , it is clear that the scale was en¬ 
larged to nine notes •, in which the two addi¬ 
tional notes were auxiliary in relation to the 
others. Some of the auxiliary notes were 
chosen from the 12 lit, but the exact pitches 
are not specified.* That Chiang Kuci was 
not alone in using these more complicated 
scales is indicated by a famous music book 
of the Ch’ing dynasty. 10 They arc probably 
the most complex scales which Chinese music 
has ever reached, although they appear to 
have had little influence in the long run. 

Extensions of the Transposing System. — 1 Thus 
far we have seen the cycle of 12 lu as a trans- 

• Stt J. Yasser. * A Theory of Evolving Tonality • (New 
York 1932), p. 35, n. 

tor their occurrence among the Annamites ire 
Gntoa Kaosp. ‘Mercure Musical*, III, No. 9. pp. 
B90-956. ’For references ire Levis, op. til., p. . 8 . 

A fact usually unnoticed and indeed denied by 
western authorities (but hi Levis, op. tit., pp. 69-71). 

Levis, op. ill., pp. 75-76. makes a partial recon¬ 
struction of some nine-note scales. 

*• Sheng Lu Tung K’ao, u< Levis, op. at., p. 78. 
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posing system for the five-note scale and other 
scales. It is obvious, however, that this 
system was, both mathematically and music¬ 
ally, imperfect or rather incomplete, because 
the cycle of the 12 lii permits of the trans¬ 
position of the scale into only eight keys that 
still preserve all their intervals in perfect 
proportions. Only the first 8 of the 12 lu can 
be taken as tonics. Assuming F to be the 
first, the last four, namely Cs, Gs, Dj and 
As, cannot be so taken. For instance, if Cs 
be taken as tonic for a five-note scale, the 
other four notes should be Gs, Ds, As and 
Es. While the first three of these exist, and 
give correct cyclic intervals, the fourth note, 
Es, does not exist in the scheme of the 12 lu; 
the note F has to be used instead, making the 
interval As F a fifth that is too narrow by 
a comma. 

For a time such equivalents were used, but 
only as a matter of expediency. Realizing 
the imperfection, however, the Chinese have 
throughout the ages carried out numerous ex¬ 
periments in an effort to solve the problem. The 
more important of these will now be discussed. 

The system of 64 lu (of the scholar Tsian- 
ycn Shiau, c. 200 b.c.) continues the number 
of sounds related by fifths as far as the sixty- 
fourth sound (64 sounds within the octave). 
Using sixty of these as starting-points, it 
became possible to postulate sixty perfect 
keys, i.e. sixty different transpositions of the 
five-note scale for use over a period of five 
years (5x12 months = 60). * 

The system of 53 lii (of the scholar King- 
Fang, c. 40 n.c.) contained 53 notes within 
the octave. The difference between the first 
sound and the fifty-fourth being scarcely per¬ 
ceptible to the car, this cycle permits of the 
transposition of the pentatonic scale in all 
53 keys without noticeable departure from 
the structure in the last four keys. This 
system has the virtue of giving a natural 
division of the octave into 53 commas, a 
division of sound which is clearly perceptible 
to the trained car. In relation to the cycle 
of 12 lii, the cycle of 53 lu represents the next 
(or inner) cycle of the division of sound. 

The system of 60 lu (also attributed to 
King-Fang) divided the octave into 60 parts. 
This important system was based on analogy 
with the pa-kua or eight mystical trigrams 
which, united two by two, form 64 distinct 
combinations. 1 Among the natural analogies 
of this system is the equation: 12 lu x 5 
(number of elements) = 60 lu. At first offi¬ 
cially adopted, this system was later abandoned 
as too complicated. 1 

• Stt E. Faber. 'The Chinese Theory of Music' 
(‘ China Review 1873). n. 388. 

' For these symbols set btlow, Instruments. 

• The 60 IU of Kind-Fan* with their names, intervals 
and relationships are listed by Danielou, ' Introduction 
to the Study of Musical Scales’ (London. 1943). PP- 77 - 8 a. 


The speculations of King-Fang took cogni¬ 
zance also of the seven-note scale. “ Because 
there are 12 lu and 12 scales similar to the 
standard scale (of 7 notes), there arc 84 
systems, of which 60 are for the principal 
modes and 24 for the complementary modes.” 
The 84 systems also receive mention in the 
report of Wang-Fo {d. 595): “ Among the 
12 lu, 7 sounds (degrees) are taken successively 
which make a scale. . . . For each scale 
there are 7 systems: in total 84 systems on 
which are based the melodics, sung or 
played.” 4 

The system of 360 lu (of T’sien-Yo-che s , 
under the Emperor S6ng W 4 n-ti, 425-53) 
expounded the theory of the progression of 
the lii as far as the 360th {cf. 360 days), that 
is, as far as the third cycle of the division of 
sounds (12 fifths and 53 fifths between the 
first and second cycles respectively). This 
system remained purely theoretical. 

The system of 18 lii (of T’sai Yu2n-tlng, 
Sung dynasty), replacing the former system 
of 360 sounds, consisted of the 12 original lu 
(of Ling Lun) as principles and 6 altered lu 
(from the system of King-Fang). 

Temperament .—So much for the systems 
based upon natural laws in their special appli¬ 
cation as the laws of sound. Parallel with these 
attempts have been others which, sacrificing 
an ideal for man’s convenience, have con¬ 
tented themselves with compromise. All 
these attempts have virtually been in the 
direction of “ equal temperament ”. This 
temperament is designed to dispense with the 
comma, i.e. to overcome the slight difference 
between the F and E S, or first and thirteenth 
notes in the cycle of fifths. This it seeks to 
achieve by dividing up the comma among 
the twelve notes, thus making the scale based 
on the lu into an equally tempered chromatic 
scale. 

There are some indications that such a 
system, now lost, was known long before the 
Burning of the Books (e. 212 b.c.). 6 This 
system was probably only theoretical, for 
there is no evidence of ancient instruments 
tuned in equal temperament. Later attempts 
were made by Ho-Tcheng-Ticn (a.d. 37 ^~ 
447), who according to Chinese scholars " did 
violence to figures”, Luon-Tcho ( 543 “ 6i °) 
and Wang-Fo (</. 959 )- But all these attempts 
ended in slightly inaccurate figures. Finally, 
in the 16th century, Prince Tsai-Yu 7 , after 
having “meditated for days and nights 
before the light of truth was revealed to 
him”, found the exact formula for tnc 


' Cf. the " 84 circulation*" of ancient Persian nvu*ic 
•In his treatise ' LQ-Lil-Sin-chu ('The New 

eatiie on the La'). . . rhinnit’ 

' Van Aaht, * E«pos< de la musique des Chmoi* 

L'Echo musical \ Brussels. 191 Oct. . f , he 

» ' LQ-Lu-Ching-I ' (' The Precise Meaning ol me 

’), « 596 . 
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equally tempered tuning of the 12 lu. In 
adopting this system he changed the endless 
spiral of perfect fifths into a closed circle of 
equal but imperfect intervals, thus precluding 
any possibility of renewal. Yet it is interesting 
that no old Chinese instrument has ever been 
found in this tuning and neither arc modem 
instruments tuned in this way. Despite the 
place of honour usually accorded to Chinese 
equal temperament in western commentaries, 
the system was evidently not very much used 


Hsi. 2 These the Chinese believe to be the 
expression of all the basic permutations and 
combinations of existence. The eight classes 
of instruments represent these eight aspects of 
existence. 1 These classes are, through their 
materials, correlated not only with the pa-kua, 
but also (through these symbols) with the 
points of the compass, the seasons and the 
elements or phenomena of nature. This co¬ 
ordination, attributed to the Emperor Shun, 
is called pa-yin and may be collected thus 4 : 


TABLE III 

Thi Eight Traditional Clasts or Chinese Musical Instrument* 


,Vo. 

Am- 

Aamt 

Sign 

Mltmu of 
Inilrumml 

Exempt,. f 

Ini try mail 4 

Compel! 

PUnt 

Srawa 

Eltmml Of 
Phniomrrwn 
of .\atuu 

I 

aim 


Stone 

sonorous stone 
(chime) 

NW. 

Autumn—Winter 

Heaven 

a 

Tiii 

~ ~ 

metal 

bell (chime) 

W. 

Autumn 

dampness 

3 

Li 

— _ 

silk 

Either 

s. 

Summer 

fire 

4 

CMn 

~ m 

bamboo 

panpipes 

E. 

Spring 

thunder 

5 

Sun 

1 ■ 

v*ood 

tirer boa 

SF.. 

Spring Summer 

wind 

6 

run 

=r-= 

skin 

drum 

N. 

Winter 

water 

7 

A 7 n 


gourd 

reed mouth- 

NE. 

Winter—Spring 

mountain 

8 

K\n 


earth 

globular flute 

SW. 

Summer—Au¬ 
tumn 

Earth 


in practice. In any case, after the downfall 
of the Ming dynasty in 1644, the official 
musical authorities of the new dynasty 
(Ch’ing) rejected the principle of equal tem¬ 
perament and in 1712 definitely reverted to 
the original cyclic intonation derived from 
the twelve natural fifths of Ling Lun. Thus 
the most ancient canon still formally exists 
to-day. In practice, however, through the 
now general acceptance of western music in 
China (tee above, History), the old system is 
largely forgotten and confused. 

Instrumknts. — Chinese civilization has 
created and preserved a large variety of 
musical instruments remarkable for their 
beauty of tone and form. They arc tradi¬ 
tionally grouped into eight different classes 
(the “ eight sounds ”).' This grouping is, 
not as in the West according to the form 
or method of sound-production, but accord¬ 
ing to the substance from which the instru¬ 
ments are made. The classification rests on a 
very strange philosophy. As already seen, all 
things in nature are regarded as combinations 
of two opposite and complementary principles, 
Tang and Tin. These principles, respectively 

symbolized by an unbroken line-and 

a broken line-, are combined in 

8 different forms or trigrams, which arc 
known as the pa-kua or eight symbols of Fu 


Here it is more useful to list the instruments 
under the familiar western categories, but the 
traditional Chinese classification b can, if de¬ 
sired, be reconstructed from the individual 
descriptions and with the aid of the following 
table which, broadly speaking, shows the link 
between the two classifications: 


TABLE IV 

Western Claudication or Chinese Musical 
Instruments 


WnUrn Celrgmy 

Chin,If Cat,[ory 

I. Idiophonet 

II. Membranopbones 

III. Aerophones 

IV. Chordophones 

L 2 (mostly) and 5 

4. 7 and 8 (and trumpets 
from class 2) 

3 


Only one Chinese class corresponds to 
chordophones, and these arc, in fact, of little 
'For eariiest sources expounding the system of the 

The I Ching .he 
Rtlurd \\ilhelm translation. rendered into English by 
Cary F. Baynes, a vols. (London. 1951). 

The are sometime* found depicted on 

N °- ♦ ■»*>. •£ 

* Data for a fuller coordination, including parts of 

ws: id.: 

* The numbers of these instruments in our catalogue 

SrssrsrrS r: ‘ (>,: 5 <«'• »*"*»«( 

• SaSfSMtfiSk ZJT A ‘"'- 
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importance in religious and ceremonial music 
(with the important exception of the zithers), 
though they are frequently encountered in 
popular music. Similarly membranophones 
constitute only one class and arc of relatively 
little importance. The chief place is occupied, 
as in the Far East generally, by aerophones 
and idiophoncs. 

Developed instruments undoubtedly existed 
in China long before those in Europe. Zithers 
and panpipes, and even lutes, appeared at an 
early date. But in the history of musical 
culture the three outstanding Chinese instru¬ 
ments, which no other cultures had at corre¬ 
sponding periods, arc the reed mouth-organ, 
stone chime and bell chime. A great many 
of these instruments are already mentioned 
in the Chinese classics, and the ever close 
link between Chinese philosophy, music theory 
and practice has meant that they have, in 
their forms and chief features, changed but 
little over very long periods of time. Only 
in the instruments in popular use do we find 
departures from these principles, and then to 
a lesser extent than might be supposed. 

The instruments remain symbolic of various 
aspects of Chinese philosophy in their form, 
dimensions and decorations. Thus the ch'in 
(long zither) being played represents the 
accord of heaven, earth and man mentioned 
earlier; and both the shing (reed mouth- 
organ) and p'ai-hsiao (panpipes) represent the 
phoenix in whose notes Chinese music is said 
to have originated. 

The musical disposition and tuning is 
traditionally in full accord with the theory 
(see above, Theory). 1 Some instruments repre¬ 
sent the foundation tone {e.g. sonorous stone, 
No. i ; bell, No. 3); some arc founded on 
the five- (or seven-) note scale (e.g. ch'in, 
zither, No. 35), while others represent the 
whole system of the 12 IQ (stone chime, No. 2 ; 
bell chime, No. 4; panpipes, No. 21 ; shfng. 
No. 22). The idiophoncs, tuned (as rarely 
in the West) to definite pitches, permit of a 
timbre having a special charm for the Chinese, 
whose music lays so much stress on single 
notes (see below, Ritual Music). 

Well over 200 types of instruments found 
in China have been described in recent times. 
The following list notices only the more im¬ 
portant of these, whether in general use 
or nearly or wholly obsolete.* Traditional 
measurements are given in Chinese feet and 
Chinese inches unless otherwise stated or 
indicated by the context. 

1 Owing lo Ihc change of the foundation tone in 
different dynasties, however, there has been some con¬ 
fusion in practice. 

* Further measurements, details and variety of 
forms will be found especially in the works (ue Bib!.) of 
van Aalst, Amiot, Courant, A. C. Moule and Soulil. 
For further archaeological and historical data ut the 
works of Femald, Marks and Sachs. For their functions 
and use /« btlow. Practice. 


I. Idiophoncs. (a) Stones. — (1) t'e-ch'ing, 
sonorous stone. A plate of jade or black 
calcareous stone cut in the shape of an obtuse- 
angled L and suspended in a frame by a cord 
which is attached to a hole bored in its apex. 
Of the two arms (2-25 and i-8 ft. respectively) 
the longer is struck with a heavy stick or 
hammer to produce a clear, deep note, 3 
octaves below the huang-chung. The last 
dynasty prescribed 12 t'i-ch'ing, one corre¬ 
sponding to each of the lu (hence one for use 
in each month). Used on all formal occasions, 
latterly only Confucian. 

(2) pien-ch'ing, stone chime. 16 sonorous 
stones (of the type of No. i) of uniform size 
(long arm i*8 ft., short arm 135 ft.), but 
differing thickness, suspended each by a 
yellow silk thread in two equal rows on a 
large rectangular frame. Tuned to the 12 lu 
and first 4 double lu, the upper row of 8 
(yin lu) forming separate scries of notes 
separated by a tone. Struck by a small 
felted hammer. Confucian (formerly also 
imperial) ceremonies. It answers the bell 
chime (No. 4). The number of stones varied 
under the different dynasties: Han, 19: 
Liang, 21; Wei, 24; Northern Chou, 14; 
Ming, 24; Chin, Sung, Ch’i and Sui, 16. 
Formerly the relative sizes of the stones varied, 
and their shape was once curvilinear. The 
fang hiang is a metal imitation introduced by 
a (probably) Turkish orchestra into China 
in the 7th century a.d. 

(b) Bells.—(3) po-chung, single bell, suspended 
from a large ornamental frame. Struck with 
a wooden hammer. Corresponds to the single 
sonorous stone (No. 1), which answers it at 
the Confucian ceremonies. There arc 12 bells 
tuned on the 12 lu, for use according to the 
season. The measurements of the first bell 
(huang-chung) are: length 3-6 ft., widest 
diameter 2*25 ft. The cross-section has 
been successively quadrangular (ancient — cf. 
Egypt, Ireland); elliptic (Chou dynasty) j 
circular (16th cent., Ming dynasty) and oval 
(18th cent., Ch’ing dynasty). 

(4) pien-chung, bell chime. 16 bells of equal 
size and diameter, but different thickness and 
weight, suspended in two rows of 8 in a frame, 
struck by a small felt hammer. Tuned as 
No. 2 (stone chime), which answers it. The 
number and (as described under No 3) 
shape of the bells has varied under different 
dynasties. 

(5) wd-shun, monkey bell (obsolete). In¬ 

strument of the Chou dynasty, almost balloon- 
shaped, suspended on a frame by a knob 
shaped like a monkey ( wei ). J Height i *35 » 

• In rainy weather the monkey han« from the 
branches of tree, by putting the: two tuft, of its U.I mto 
its nostril* to form a circle, and from thulhe Ch.n«e 
are said lo have derived the idea * “Wj'P*.oft! 
belli. Sft van Aalst, * Chinese Music (Shanghai, i» 4 h 
P- 56 . 
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diameter i*i ft. (upper) and 8-3 ins. (lower). 
Its tongue was an internally suspended cluster 
of small round bells, the sound being exceed¬ 
ingly shrill. Used at the Temple of Ancestors. 

(6) to, handbell. Almost cylindrical, with 
clapper of either (a) wood 1 : to assemble 
people for the publication of edicts, and used 
by civil dancers; or (b) metal: used by 
military dancers and in the army as a signal 
for silence and attention. Important in the 
Chou dynasty, it is now used only by Buddhist 
priests in prayer. 

(7) shun (popularly ch’ing), resting-bell. A 
heavy basin of bronze, of variable size, struck 
on its thick edge by a wooden hammer to 
give a full clear tone. Used at religious 
ceremonies where, with the open side up, it is 
put into a kind of silk purse richly ornamented 
with costly fish scales. 

(e) Gongs.— (8) lo, gong. Flat, bossless, 
bent-back shallow rim, pierced with two holes 
through which passes a yellow silk cord for 
holding the instrument in the hand. Struck 
with a copper mallet. Chiefly a popular 
instrument and used as a signal on civil and 
military occasions. Not used in imperial 
worship, but employed in Buddhist temples 
to call the attention of the sleeping gods. The 
numerous gongs of China, diameter varying 
from 2 ins. to 2 ft., also include the kin, similar 
to No. 15, but larger and with deeper rim; 
t'ong-ku, a small bossed instrument; I'ong-tytn, 
small, with shallow rim ; Uhtng , shallow, basin¬ 
shaped, held by metal clasps in a circle of 
wood ; yang, a disc of shallow bulging form. 

( 9 ) yun-lo (also yun-ngao), gong chime. 
Nine little gongs or bronze discs, all about 
4 ins. in diameter but of different thicknesses, 
each attached by four silk cords to a wooden 
frame, in which they form three rows. Struck 
by a felt hammer. Frequently a tenth gong 
(never played) is present above the middle 
gong of the top row. To-day it is very difficult 
to find any gong chimes with an orderly 
tuning. Used (1) at court, mainly on joyful 
occasions; (2) in the Confucian temple, but 
only for the “ Guiding March ”; (3) for 
form’s sake, sometimes in wedding and funeral 
processions, where hired coolies strike it 
indiscriminately. 

1 \ J) 9 y. mbak —(«°) P° (°r i'ong-po), cym¬ 
bals. Of bronze, with flat (or slightly up- 
ward-curving) rim and large central boss, 
pierced with a central hole where a cord 
passes to hold the cymbals together. Mar¬ 
riages, burials, theatre. There arc both small 
and large forms, the latter reaching a con¬ 
siderable width (nearly 2 ft.) in the lama 
temples. Chinese sources attribute the origin 
of the cymbals to India, Tibet and the Turkish 
peoples. 

JJT3 p ‘ n * n,iofW a bell made of wood. 


(e) Wood Percussion Instruments.— (11) 
yu, tiger (tiger-box). A musical instrument 
carved out of wood to represent a tiger 
(3-6 ft. long, i-8 ft. wide, 1 ft. high) crouching 
on a rectangular pedestal. Twenty-seven 
teeth (divided into three series) run along its 
back like a saw. Struck by a bamboo wand 
of which one half is handle, the other being 
split into 12 or 24 switches. Used in Con¬ 
fucian ceremonies where, at the end of each 
strophe, the attendant strikes it three times 
on the head and rapidly passes his l»ainl>oo 
wand along its dentated back. It is said that 
in the dying sound of the tiger an initiate 
experiences the mystery of Tao, the spiritual 
path of life. 

(12) mu-yv, wooden fish {if. Japanese mo 
hugyo). An offshoot of the slit drum, but 
to-day shaped somewhat like a human skull. 
Of various sizes up to a foot in diameter, it is 
carved from a piece of camphor wood and 
lacquered gold and red. It is hollowed out 
through a small ventral slit, and the craftsmen 
carve a small ball, imprisoned, but free to 
move inside the cavity. Suspended, or placed 
on a cushion or stand, the " fish ** is struck 
with a heavy pointed slick. Used by priests 
(Taoist and Buddhist) to mark time in the 
recitation of prayers. In the 2nd cent. 

the mu yu is believed to have been used in 
praying for rain in the autumn. The fish (as 
a water animal) is connected with prayers for 
rain, but also with the rites of death and 
resurrection. The ball moving inside recalls 
resurrection myths such as the biblical tale 
of Jonah and the whale. The oldest surviving 
specimens have a piece of fruit carved in the 
mouth — the penny for the journey of the 
dead which still survives in the slice of lemon 
placed in the mouth of a fish served up at 
the present day. The " fish ” has no eyelids : 
it symbolizes wakeful attention. 1 The mu yii's 
near relative, the “ Korean temple block ”, has, 
under the name of “ Chinese temple block ”, 
found its way into the western dance band. 

(13) ehu (formerly k'iang), trough. Of 
square form, set up on a base; larger at the 
top (open) than at the base (closed), hence 
its side walls slope outward. Length of each 
side: 2-4 ft. (top) and i*8 ft. (bottom); 
height: 1-8 ft. The interior is painted yellow, 
the sides blue, red, black and white. It is 
adorned with landscape** and figures of sym¬ 
bolical animals as follows: 

Sid* facing: E W S N base 

An.mil : dragon tiger phoenix tortoise serpent- 

spirit 

It is Struck by a hammer (ichi) which, limited 
to a pivot inside the l>ox on the bottom, is 
reached by the hand through a large hole in 
one of the sides. The trough has the form of 
an ancient grain measure, and traditionally 

* ** Sachs. Hist. Mus. Inst., pp. 175-76. 
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the hammer is said to strike the bottom of the 
trough, a practice which seems to link it with 
ancient agricultural rites. 1 Some descriptions 
mention the striking of bosses on three or on 
all four sides. Used in Confucian ritual, where 
it gives two sounds at * or three sounds before 1 
the beginning of each strophe. 

(14) shou-pan, percussion clapper. Made 
of slabs of the red wood huai, 1-35 ft. long, 
0-3 in. thick; breadth 2-5 ins. (lower end) 
and 2 ins. (upper end). The words of the 
hymn are engraved upon the instrument, and 
at each word it is struck against the palm of 
the hand. Confucian. This replaces the ob¬ 
solete percussion clapper ch'ung lu (12 small 
bamboo strips fastened together by a strap) 
which was used by temple singers in the 
singing of sacred poems engraved on the strips. 
A bunch of bamboo strips was the ordinary 
form of book and at the sacrifice to heaven 
the clapper was said to commemorate the 
invention of writing. 

(15) p'ai-pan (or pan), percussion clapper. 
A popular instrument consisting of two slabs 
of the red wood huai , attached by a silk cord, 
on which a third slab is struck to beat time. 
A form of the pan has recently been introduced 
into western dance bands under the name of 
“ Chinese wooden block 

II. Membranophones (drums). —The drum in 
China is of an extraordinary number of 
varieties and sizes, varying from a few inches 
to several feet. These instruments, and the 
various names which they have possessed at 
different periods, almost defy classification. 
They include hourglass drums, kettledrums 
(probably of Islamic origin), barrel drums 
(probably ultimately of western Asiatic 
origin) and other forms. Important drums 
include: 

(16) ying-ku , drum, e. 3 ft. high and 2 ft. 
diameter, richly ornamented, suspended in a 
frame and beaten on the upper surface by two 
sticks. Confucian. 

(17) tsu-ku (or ying ku), barrel drum, hori¬ 
zontal, large, but not quite so large as No. 16, 
supported by a pedestal. Confucian. 

(18) po-fu, barrel-drum, small, horizontal. 
Length 1-4 ft., diameter 7 ins. It rests on a 
table i ft. high. Held on the knees of the 
player, it is beaten with the hands. Confucian. 
Originally this drum was filled with rice hull 
and thus was in origin a grain drum (cf. Asia 
and North American Indians). Probably the 
earliest drum in China. 

(19) t'ao-ku, barrel drum, horizontal, 1 ft. 
long and 1 ft. across, supported by a handle 
which passes through the barrel. When the 
drum is twirled, two balls, suspended by 
strings from the barrel, strike the drumheads. 

1 Stt Sachs, Hist. Mu*. In*!., p. 175 - 

* Van Aaltt, op. til., p. 74 - 

* Souli*, op. til., p. 86 ; Sacha, Hist. Mu*. Inal., p. 175 - 


Confucian (and itinerant vendors). Anciently 
ritual t'ao-ku were composed of two or more 
drums on a handle or a cluster of small drums 
hung together on a frame. 

(20) pang-ku, flat drum, small, skin-covered 
top (diameter of head, c. 6 ins.) and hollow 
bottom, resting on a wooden tripod. Popular 
orchestras, accompaniment of ballads. 

III. Aerophones, (a) Polycalamous. — (21) 
p'ai-hsiao, “ panpipes ”. 4 A set of 16 vertical 
flutes (stopped bamboo tubes) arranged in 
raft form on a wooden frame, more or less 
carved and ornamented. The tubes are of 
equal diameters but different lengths. The 
blowing ends are all level and project above 
the frame, the other ends being stepped down 
from each side as they approach the centre 
of the instrument. At different periods the 
arrangement has been different — cither (a) 
with the largest pipes in the centre or (b) with 
the pipes arranged in a single continuously 
stepped row. The 16 pipes correspond to the 
12 lii and 4 grave lie, giving the same notes 
as the bell chime and stone chime. The 
number of pipes has varied * and in very 
early times there were 12 tubes. These corre¬ 
sponded to the 12 lu of which this instrument 
was an obvious outgrowth (a 12-pipc form 
survives in the kioan-lsi) ; it was thus probably 
at first a set of pitch-pipes and the forerunner 
of the holed vertical flute, and possibly also 
of the sh/ng (reed mouth-organ, No. 22).* A 
theory of origin in a series of pitch pipes (see 
No. 27) is necessary to explain the fact that 
the pipes are arranged in two scries, male and 
female, to the left and right of the central 
point of the frame. This is reminiscent of 
the two phoenixes of the Ling Lun legend 
(see above, Theory), male and female 7 ; tradi¬ 
tionally the sounds of the p'ai hsiao represent 
the voice of the phoenix, and the form of its 
frame (possibly, however, not introduced until 
the Mongol dynasty c. 1300) represents this 
bird with wings outstretched. One of the 
names of the instrument is Jong hsiao. Con¬ 
fucian ritual. 

(22) sh/ng (Japanese shS), free-reed mouth- 
organ. The character sh/ng is made up of the 
radicals of “ bamboo ” and to “ produce 
Legend says that this instrument was made 


* An accepted but inappropriate term, for Pan' 
Greek sod. and the Chinese injtrument exited before 

* Thereseveral varieties For <niirumer£ 
ith 19 . 17. *«. « and 23 P»P««' Souli*. 

* Tradition, however, attribute* the 

male sovcrcien NO Wa, who preceded the Em P cr ®f 
tun. traditional inventor of the p'ai hsiao. by some 7 

’'The Cuna Indian* of Panama have two teu of 
inpipes connected by a loose cord and J/! 1 / ii c j 

id wife •*; when played, these are pljced m l»rallel. 
that a male note can be accompanied a, / h ' d \’'’ ■ 
a fifth. A similar instrument i* known «o-d a V ' 
ilivia (if. ancient Peru), but the 

ayed by separate player* (*« Sachs. Hut. Mu*. ln*t., 

>. I97-98)- 
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in imitation of the bird Phoenix with its body, 
head and wings (or tail). Certainly the form 
of its three main parts — windchest, mouth¬ 
piece and pipes — is otherwise unaccountable. 
The name of the large variety, Jong ehtng «, 
further witnesses the connection (Jeng = 
phoenix). The instrument is primarily asso¬ 
ciated with Confucian ceremonies, but thing 
are carried (and were formerly played) at 
weddings and funeral processions — occasions 
connected (like the phoenix) with the idea 
of rebirth. They never appear in popular 
orchestras. 

One of the most ancient instruments in 
China, and traditionally attributed to the 
legendary female sovereign Nu Wa, the thing 
is first mentioned in the Chinese classics (odes 
of c. 1100 b.c.) ; the earliest known picture is 
on a votive stele of a.d. 551 in the University 
Museum, Philadelphia *; the most beautiful 
existing specimen is preserved in the Shosoin 
(museum of 7th-century Chinese art treasures) 
at Nara in Japan.) 

Of the three parts of the thing (a) the wind- 
chest or air chamber consists of gourd ( p'ao ) 
or calabash (latterly of lacquered wood hol¬ 
lowed in the same shape); (£) the mouthpiece 
or neck, formerly long and slender, is to-day 
short and stubby, and is sometimes tipped with 
ivory; (c) the pipes arc latterly usually 17 in 
number. The older dictionaries 4 distinguish 
two types of thing *: (a) ch’ao (bird’s nest), 
a larger type with 19 pipes, and (6) ho (con¬ 
cord), a smaller type with 13 pipes. The 
number of pipes has varied in different periods. 
Of the 17 pipes of the present thing 13 speak 
and 4 arc mute. Five different pipe-lengths 
have been distinguished. 6 The pipes are 
arranged symmetrically according to height, 
the two largest (16-20 western ins.) being in 
the middle (front and back), the others 
descending like steps to the short ones at the 
sides. They are bound together at the level 
of the shortest pipes. At their lower end, 
closely packed together, the pipes are inserted 
into holes around the rim of the windchest. 
Each pipe has two main openings: (a) a 
sidcholc at the lower end inside the windchest; 
through this passes freely a thin metal reed 
or tongue (“ free reed ”), whose tip is slightly 
loaded with wax; ( 4 ) a hole just above the 
rim of the windchest (i.t. outside it), stopped 
by the player’s finger to produce a note. 
Some of the pipes have a third opening 
(rectangular slit) near the top end. When 
present, this last opening determines the 
effective (sounding) length of the pipe. 

1 ?" **• n /v P- 57 ! Courant, op. til., p. 167. 

c. • F ". , Ferna W m 'A Harp with a Thousand 

S,r ,T- 3 - ^ Ch’icn (London. .9*4). p. 417. 

. .^, od v uc ^ by . Matk, : fac,n « P- 5 " 8 - 
, c . t,h . * a • written by * pupil of Confucius: 

Shuo-w*n \ a.d. too. 

Shhg 11 m fact a generic name. 

Van Aalit, Chinese Music \ 1884. p. 79- 


The thing is tuned according to the lit (a 
further link with the phoenix), but latterly 
there are differences in detail, e.g. duplication 
of notes 7 , there usually being eleven different 
notes in all.* The melodies drawn from this 
arrangement are pentatonic. The melody is 
sometimes accompanied by other notes which 
often lie above it (ej. No. 35 below), the simple 
harmonies (fourths, fifths and octaves) appro¬ 
priate to any given note being indicated on 
the pipes by the makers. 6 

In playing, the performer slants the pipes 
over towards the right shoulder (ancient illus¬ 
trations suggest a vertical position), holding 
the bowl of the instrument in the left hand. 
The playing is by suction as well as by blow¬ 
ing, and players, getting inflammation of the 
lungs, arc said not to live longer than forty 
years. 10 

(b) Flutes. —(23) li (to-day usually li-lgu), 
a transverse flute, the common or popular 
flute of China (theatre orchestras, marriage 
and funeral processions, etc.), A bamboo 
lube (bound round with waxed silk, and 
sometimes ornamented with tassels) pierced 
with 8 holes (6 fingerholes, 1 blown across 
and 1 covered with a paper membrane). 
The yi-li imitates the li in marble. The 
lung-li, " dragon flute ”, is a Confucian form 
of the li adorned with a dragon’s head and 
tail, a form of decoration not permitted to 
ordinary instruments. 

(24) eh'ih, transverse flute of bamboo, the 
oldest in history and the original transverse 
flute of China, now obsolete. Apparently 
existed in right-handed and left-handed 
forms." It was once blown in the middle. 
Medievally one end was “ stopped ”. Holes: 
5+1 (medieval) or more (later). Length: 

16 ins." Chinese transverse flutes also include: 
ch'iang-ii (shepherd’s flute); hing-ti (transverse 
flute); eh'ang-li (long flute); tuan-li (short 
flute). In all recent associations the word li 
refers to transverse flutes, though anciently li 
referred to vertical forms. A western origin is 
probable, and the Sumerian vertical flute was 
called li-gi. 

(25) y> (formerly yveh), short vertical flute, 
3-holed (more recently 6-holcd in China, 
though the Korean yak is still 3-holcd). Its 
name^v means literally “ stalk, foot, measure ” 
in reference to the old Chinese foot whose 
length, corresponding to the huang chung or 
foundation tone, the instrument embodied 

..l. Cf :. Cout ^ nl ' p p 161*63: Eaulakc. 'The 

Sho or Chinese Reed Organ * (' China Review • 
Hong Kong. XI. 1887-83); Hermann Smith, ‘ The 
World'* Earliest Mutic * (London, n.d.), pp. 700-6 

• Van Aaltt ' Clhinete Music * <1884). p. 87. give* the 
lowest note a* being about 907 c.p.*. 

• Sre A. C. Moulc (' Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society \ 1908); J. Yasser, 
op. tit, pp. 74 - 76 . 

** Eastlake (' China Review', Aug. 1887). 

" Femald. op. til., p. 475. 

11 ' Erh Ya* (c. 400 b.c.) ; Prince Tsai Yd (i6th cent.). 
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( 9 i*« English ins.). At one time it was played 
for dancing 1 but later became a wand which 
ritual dancers merely carried and waved in 
the left hand. Musically thejo is obsolete. 

(*26) hsaiao (or lung hsiao) *, vertical flute 
(wrongly trans. “ panpipes ”). An obsolete 
bamboo pipe made like No. 25, except that 
the top is closed by a knot of bamboo in which 
is cut a notch joining that in the side of the 
instrument. This makes it intermediate be¬ 
tween the whistle flute and the simple vertical 
flute. The early hsiao of the Chou dynasty 
had this form. About 22 ins. long; 5 plus 1 
holes. Confucian. The yii-hsiao imitates the 
hsiao in marble. 

(27) kuan 3 , literally “pipe” made up of 
the radicals for ** bamboo ” and “ official " 
(wrongly “ double pipe ”), a notched pitch- 
pipe without fingerholes. Obsolete, one of 
the earliest Far Eastern wind instruments. 
Tuned to one of the 12 lii. A set of 12 such 
pipes was the basis of the p'ai hsiao (“ pan¬ 
pipes ", see No. 21). 

(28) lisiijn, globular flute. Virtually the 
only old instrument belonging to the earth 
class (see above, Table III), this consists of a 
cone (elliptic in section) of baked clay (reddish 
yellow) or porcelain, shaped like an egg but 
with its upper end pointed and its lower end 
cut off so as to make a flat base: ornamented 
with dragons and clouds. Number of holes: 
earliest forms, 2 or 3: by nth century, 8: 
latterly usually 6 or 7 (one at the apex for 
blowing, 3 or 4 in front, 2 behind). There 
arc at least two different tunings. The 
melodics arc pentatonic, though the notes 
present arc more numerous. The timbre 
resembles the vowel sound 00, rather like that 
of the European globular flute which, under 
the name of ocarina, first appeared in Italy 
about i860. Confucian. 

(c) Oboes.—(29) so-na (S.VV. so-la), conical 
oboe (wrongly, "clarinet”). Its name con¬ 
nects it with the Persian surna, which may 
have found its way into China through 
Turkestan. A wooden pipe with 7 + 1 holes 
terminated at one end by a copper bell and 
at the other end by a small reed mouthpiece. 
The scale varies with the maker, but its funda¬ 
mental has been described 4 as approximately 
902 c.p.s. Very popular. Marriages, funcrab, 
yamcn orchestras. The k'ai-ti is a smaller form 
of the instrument. 

(30) kuan ( kuan-tzi , or tou kuan; Japanese 
hichiriki ), oboe 5 (wrongly, " clarinet "). A 

1 ‘ Shi Clung • (• Book of Poetry ’), Pi. II, Book vi- 
Ode iv. 

* The full name of this initrument is fhtg huastg /utao, 
“ phoenix flute ”, though it is called simply hsiao in ritual. 
St* Fcrnald, p. 4 * 4 - 

* Not to be confused with the modem oboe of the 
same name. St* No. 30. 

* Van Aalsl, * Chinese Music ’ (1884), p. 73 * 

* Not to be confused with the obsolete flute of the 
same name. St* No. 27. 


tube (of hard wood, bone or horn) about 8 ins. 
long, pierced by 7+1 or 7 + 2 holes, and 
terminated by a long double reed. Chiefly 
weddings and funerab. 

(d) Trumpets.—(31) ta-l'ung-kyo (popularly 
hao-t'ung ; Japanese dokaku), cylinder trumpet 
(about 3J ft. long) which is rested on the 
ground. Mouthpiece shallow and broad- 
rimmed ; the body has no bell, but the tube 
slides telescopically into a long wide cylinder 
of wood covered with copper, of copper only 
(smaller military type) or of iron. 

(32) syao I'ung kyo (popularly la-pa), long 
trumpet (c. 4 ft.), formed of two or three 
telescopic tubes, with bulging rings marking 
the beginning of each section. The upper¬ 
most tube carries the mouthpiece, the lowest 
is expanded into a sizable bell. Chiefly 
military; also used by knife-grinders. Longer 
specimens are used by the lamas, and the 
name la-pa connects this trumpet with Mon¬ 
golia and Tibet (cf. Persian la-bek). 

(33) cha-chaio, hooked trumpet, a variety of 
No. 32. Of various sizes. Wedding pro¬ 
cessions. 

(34) hai-lo (Japanese hora ), conch horn or 
shell trumpet. Held by inserting the hand 
into the natural opening of the shell. Used 
chiefly by soldiers, watchmen, boatmen, etc., 
it has the same function as the bugle in 
Europe. Abo found among Buddhist priests. 
The Chinese instrument must have originated 
in India, where alone the shell of the conch 
(Xancus pyrum) is found. 

IV. Chordophones. (a) Zithers. —(35) ‘h’in> 
quasi-fretted long zither (wrongly, '* lute , 
" harp ”, " psaltery ”), instrument of the 
Chinese intellectual autocracy. The word 
ch'in means literally to “ prohibit ”, in refer¬ 
ence to its power to check evil passions, 
rectify the heart and guide the actions of the 
body. There b a whole literature in Chinese 
devoted to the instrument, including treatises 
on its notation and performing technique , 
and a wealth of extraordinary allegories and 
legends. To judge from the tradition assign¬ 
ing its original 27-stringed form to the 
legendary ruler Fu Hsi, the ch'in is one oi 
the most ancient instruments of China. Many 
forms exbt or have existed \ having from one 
single siring up to 20 strings, and a 13-stnnged 
form is preserved in the koto (or kin) of Japan. 
The 5- and 7-stringed forms have been most 
common, both being first depicted in the Han 
dynasty in the famous Wu Tombs. The 
5-stringed form, attributed® to the pre- 
dynastic Emperor Shun, is now obsolete in 
• For technique and references st* btlow. Chamber 
M ?t various forms and archaeological data Soul*. 
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China, but may survive in the Japanese go 
kin. The 7-stringed form was official for the 
last dynasty, though this has rarely been heard 
latterly except in the temple of the Ju-Chaio 
or Confucian “ Sect of the Learned 

The seven silk strings arc longitudinally 
stretched over a narrow, slightly convex 
soundboard, whose concave underside is 
closed by a flat base. The base usually has 
four small feet. The body tapers slightly 
towards the rounded lower end. The strings 
arc held by nuts on the under side of the 
wider end and pass through holes in the body 
to reach the upper surface; thence they pass 
over a bridge, run the length of the board 
and converge slightly at the lower end; 
passing round this, they come to be fastened 
to the adjustable tuning-pegs of jade or wood. 

The dimensions and form, and the number 
of strings of this instrument, all have their 
connections in nature. The top (soundboard) 
is rounded like the firmament (heaven); the 
bottom is flat like the ground (earth); and 
the instrument is played by man. Thus 
performance on the ch'in symbolizes the 
accord of the triad heaven-earth-man previ¬ 
ously mentioned. 

The traditional length was 366/10 Chinese 
ins. (3-66 ft. = about 4 English ft.), associated 
with the maximum of 366 days in the year, 
and width 6*6 Chinese ins. (about 8 English 
ins.). Both dimensions arc divisible by 3, 
which thus links them with the cosmic har¬ 
mony. In the soundlioard are two round 
or oblong holes: the dragon mouth (8 ins.), 
to play on the eight winds, and the phoenix 
mouth (4 ins.), to imitate the four seasons. 

The seven strings represent the seven days 
of the week 1 or the seven celestial bodies 1 
(the former five strings represented the ele¬ 
ments and connected the elements with the 
seasons). Under the lowest or melody string 
there are thirteen studs (quasi-frets) which 
represent the twelve moons and the intercalary’ 
moon. 

The constructional materials of the instru¬ 
ment arc also important: the strings arc of 
silk, the studs of metal, the nuts of marble or 
jadcstonc, and the soundboard is or wood. 
These arc four of the eight classes of material 
dermed fundamental {see aboie, Table III). 

The tuning is in accordance with the 


two highest notes thus reprating the two 
lowest. The more recent official tuning is 
also based on the pentatonic scale, but in 
the following form « (the actual pitch of the 
fundamental is approximately western cello 
D, but transposition to C is here used for 
convenience): 

String No.: I II III IV V VI VII 
Pitch: Cl) F C A C I) 

Vibration 

muo: 9fl 33/37 98 9 8 33/J7 9«. 

The number of silk threads in a given 
string varied, that is, the weight of die string 
varied, with the self-same ratios which sub¬ 
sist between the actual notes *: 

Number ' " 1,1 IV V Vl VH 

of ihrradv: 108 96 Al 72 64 54 48 

Suremive 
ratio* belMcrn 
number* of 

threads: 9 8 33/27 9 8 9/8 3 »/ 37 9. 8 

The weight of a string, however, is not the 
only factor determining its pitch. Modern 
acoustics recognizes three such variables: 
length, weight and tension. As the eh'in 
strings are all of the same length, the actual 
variables are here reduced to two, namely 
weight and tension. Knowing the traditional 
relative weights of the strings, it is thus 
possible to calculate the relative tensions 
necessary to tunc these strings of equal length 
to their prescribed pitches. Traditional 
figures of this kind (the number of threads 
to a string, etc.) arc usually dismissed as 
being " purely symbolic ", but (not exclud¬ 
ing the strong likelihood of symbolic con¬ 
nections) the relation between weight and 
tension has a very definite bearing on timbre, 
and, since timbre is conspicuously important 
in Chinese music {see below. Ritual Music), 
it is more than likely that in the tuning of 
the ch'in this was taken into account by 
the Chinese. 

Thus far we have an instrument of seven 
strings tuned in a cyclic scale, the pentatonic. 
Of these seven strings six (Nos. II-VII) arc 
used to accompany the lowest or melody 
string (No. I). The melody string produces 
different notes by being stopped opposite to 
any one of the 13 different studs. Stopping 
by this method produces the following 
divisive or harmonic scale: 


Position of Mopping 



(number of stud): 
Vibration ratio (re¬ 

Nut i 

ii 

lative to open 
.trin,): 

Scale: 

1 8/7 
C D 

6/5 


IU IV v Vi vii viii 

V V *8 V i‘ ¥ 


i« 

x xi 

xii 

xiii 

Briilue 

V 

i . 1 *£* 

61 

8/1 


G 

C E 

G 

C 

_ 


season. In the basic tuning the seven strings 
were formerly tuned to the cyclic pentatonic 
scale in the form C.D.E.G.A.C.D.*, with the 


v . , ' Couran '-o'- p- 164 
\*n Aahl. op. al., p. 61. 


The complete scale appears to extend over 
three octaves. The notes produced by stop- 
’ Couranl, +. til., p. 64. quoting from official Chinese 


2 ^ ^ ab ,hrorim <uned «he 
4 -j! ringed lute ( mJ) by a iimdar principle. 


1 Pairim. 
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ping the string on one side of the centre stud, 
however, are produced as harmonics; the 
notes on one side of the centre stud (No. vii) 
hence duplicate those on the other side, but 
with a different timbre. Thus the studs, 
used in much the same way as frets, are 
disposed, not as frets usually are, unilaterally 
from one end of the string towards the oppo¬ 
site end, but symmetrically from the centre 
of the string (or soundboard) towards the two 
ends. 

The scale produced by stopping the melody 
string includes not only the familiar minor 
third, major third, fourth, fifth, major sixth and 
octave, but also the septimal (or maximum) 
tone of ratio 8/7, not found in western music. 
Comparing the vibration ratios of the melody 
string successively stopped {divisive intervals) 
with those of the seven strings taken as a whole 
{cyclic intervals), we find that they have the 
same tonic, fourth, fifth and octave, but differ 
in their major thirds (5/4, 27/16), minor thirds 
( 6 / 5 . 3 2 / 2 7 ) and whole tones (8/7, 9/8). 

The combination of the divisive principle 
with the cyclic principle on the ch'in is of 
particular interest, because these two systems 
have apparently always been found irrecon¬ 
cilable by theorists. Historically, moreover, 
the two systems are associated with different 
civilizations: the divisive with the Indian, 
Babylonian and western, the cyclic with the 
Chinese and Pythagorean Greek. Since both 
systems have their foundation in nature they 
must surely find connection in a larger system 
of which they arc but parts. 

(36) si, unfretted long zither (wrongly, 
" lute ”, " lyre ”) of 25 strings.' This sweet- 
toned instrument, used in Confucian cere¬ 
monies (being proper to sacrifices of equinox) 
and in the accompaniment of poetry, is 
mentioned in all the classics alongside No. 35 : 

Loving union with wife and children 
Is like the music of it and th'm. 

In general form the si is like the ch'in, but 
its tail slants somewhat downward from its 
body. Its largest size is 81 ( = 3 4 ) ins. It is 
said to have had 50 strings at the time of 
its invention (by Fu Hsi), but legend* informs 
us that when a certain Miss Su was one day 
performing in the presence of the Emperor 
Huang Ti, the strains of the si impressed 
him so deeply that he forthwith ordered the 
number of strings to be reduced by half. 

Traditionally each string consists of 243 
( = 3») silk threads. Each is raised on a 
movable triangular bridge. The bridges arc 
coloured, each group of five having its tradi¬ 
tional shade: blue, red, yellow, white and 
black. In recent times only the first ten 
strings have movable bridges. Tuning varies 

' For several varieties, including instrument, with 19, 
«3 and 27 string*, su Souli*. pp. 44 * 45 - 

* * Erh Y. *. t. 400 B.c. 


with the month and the rites celebrated. One 
tuning is hcptatonic, another pentatonic. In 
a form of the latter the 25 strings are divided 
into two series of 12 by the central string; 
the “ interior ” series being associated with 
the imperfect lu {yin, female), the “ exterior ” 
series with the perfect Id {yang, male). The 
strings are played, two at a time, an octave 
apart (first with fourteenth, second with fif¬ 
teenth, and so on). J 

(37) Lseng {cf. Japanese sd-no-kolo), zither, 
usually of 14 strings (sometimes 12 or 13). 4 
Smaller than No. 36, but similarly played in 
double notes. Used at imperial receptions 
and on festive occasions. Legend relates that 
in the Ch'in dynasty two brothers, striving 
to play the si at the same time, broke it 
in half and that each half was called lseng. 
Others maintain that it was invented by 
General Mong t’yen {d. 209 b.c.) who built 
part of the great wall of China. 

(38) yang ch'in, literally “ foreign zither ”, 
related to the Persian sanlir, in its modern 
form migrated to China about or before 
a.d. 1800.* A rectangular, trapezoidal or 
oval box about 2 ft. long, 1 ft. broad and 
4 ins. high. Over and through two bridges 
are stretched several sets of strings (2, 3 or 
4 strings to each note). In the form with 
16 sets, 8 sets pass over one bridge and 
through the holes of the other bridge; the 
other 8 vice versa. Soundboard protected 
by a lid. Played with two light strips of 
bamboo. Accompanies songs and ballads 
with the fiddle and lute. 

(39) la ch'in (or ya tching), bowed zither. 
Still found in northern China. Hollow 
wooden body shaped like one half (longi¬ 
tudinal bi-section) of a truncated cone. Ten 
pairs of silk strings 6 arc stretched lengthwise 
over the rounded front and are regulated by 
iron pegs. Tuning pentatonic. 

{b) Harp. —(40) k'ung hu, harp, vertical 
angular type, of 22 strings, which originated 
(both instrument and name) in the Persian 
harp cank (25 strings), being imported into 
China through eastern Turkestan in the 4th 
century a.d. or perhaps as early as the 2nd 
century. 7 The harp has never been important 
in the Far East, where the native zithers 
early became well established. 

{c) Lutes.—(41) p'i-p'a {cf. Japanese btwa), 
four-stringed short lute (sometimes ' balloon 
guitar ”). An offshoot of the western Asiatic 

• This method would appear to be in line’ 

p- «; 

C ^F“' m ?r; "the Royal Aaia.ic SoeiWj 

Apr. IQ 34 , P. 334 . say* that * * imiUr , “‘ rume "‘' 

w£ knSwiChina at least as early •* the nth 

'“'Srant, *. aL. pp. «8o-8t, mention, .4 string*. 

* Su Courant, op. at., p. I 7 &- 
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lute. 1 An important popular instrument; 
accompanies ballad singing. It was also 
adopted by poets during the Tang dynasty. 
About 3 ft. long and 1 ft. wide (smaller in 
early times), the body is pear-shaped, its back 
being rounded but shallow, its front llat and 
covered with the soundboard. Two crescent- 
shaped soundholes appear between the plec¬ 
trum band and the neck, though rarely in 
modern instruments. The fingerboard has 
four adjacent convex frets and, more recently, 
there are 6 to 13 further frets on the sound¬ 
board. The four silk strings, traditionally 
representing the four seasons, are attached 
(lower end) to a cross-ledge on the soundboard, 
but do not run beyond it, and (upper end) arc 
tied to lateral pegs. The usual tuning is 
c'a'b'c" 2 and the notes obtainable extend in 
the stepwise scale e'fs'gs'a'b'cs"ds" ... to 
c"". The instrument, held upright on the 
thighs, is played with bare fingers (original 
method) or a plectrum (since T’ang dynasty). 
The left hand stops the strings with much 
vibrato, pulU them, crosses them and so on, 
while the right, by using the fingers in rapid 
succession, can produce a kind of tremolo. 
Usually several strings arc played together to 
give either drones or chords. There arc said 
to be over twenty different kinds of technique. 
The p'i-p'a is not mentioned in the classics 
and is absent from the sculptures of the Han 
dynasty. Earliest mentioned in the and 
century a.d.\ it first appears on Chinese 
sculptures of the 6th century, and the oldest 
surviving specimen dates from the 8th century. 
At least a dozen varieties arc known «, having 
variously 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12 or 13 strings. 
1 hese include the yun houo p'i-p'a, part of 
whose neck is carved in the form of a cloud, 
whence its name, yun houo, “ harmony of 
the clouds 

(42) san hsien (popularly Alien tsu, cf. 
Japanese shamisen, formerly jamiun), long lute 
of three strings (“ three-stringed guitar ”). 
The name san hsien means “ three strings ”, 
and since the instrument is the counterpart 
of the Persian si-tar (a word also meaning 
“ ,hr " strings ”), a western Asiatic origin is 
probable. The body (redwood) is small 
(about 7 ins. long), shallow, heavy and vari¬ 
ously square or rectangular with rounded 
angles, or cylindrical. Covered with snake 
skin on both faces, it is pierced by a long neck 
(redwood) about a yard long. The three silken 
(sometimes metal) strings arc tuned by lateral 
pegs (two on one side, one on the other), and 
arc usually plucked with a heavy plectrum 
(occasionally by the fingers). Tunings: 

’ Farmer, ‘Journal of the Royal Aiiatic Society', 
P- 328, tees p’i-p'a as the probable phonetic 
spelling of Fenian barbal. 

• Vnt PU:... . r ft 


For Chinese references su Courant, op. at., p. v 
“ ‘ T’tini 


* V C ... ' ,n ,he work ciied ‘ F«n* ni 
Sit Souhi, op. at., pp. 47 and 49. 


Do-fa-do, Do-sol-do, Do-re-Ia. Popular 
among street ballad singers. 

(43) yueh ch'in (Japanese gekkin). Flat lute 
of four strings. Used with Nos. 41 and 42 to 
accompany ballads. Now rare. This instru¬ 
ment is popularly called ** moon guitar ”; for 
yiuh, " moon ”, refers to the round shape of 
the body. The body has llat surfaces; the 
soundboard is of wood, the neck is short 
(latterly) and has 10 frets; the peg box has 
lateral pegs. The silk (sometimes copper) 
strings tuned in unison pairs a fifth apart, 
played with a plectrum. The variety known 
as shuang ch'in has an octagonal body and 
medium-length neck. 

(d) Fiddles (bowed lutes).— (44) hu ch'in, 
two-stringed fiddle. Popular. The body is a 
small cylinder (bamboo, sometimes wood or 
a half-coconut or even copper) a few inches 
long, the upper end (covered with lizard or 
snake skin) serving as a soundboard, the lower 
end being left open ; the body is diametrically 
pierced by the handle like a spit. No finger¬ 
board. Tuning usually a fifth. Flic bow 
(right hand) is attached to the instrument 
since its hair passes between the strings. The 
instrument is held in a vertical position. 'Fhe 
left hand stops the strings and constantly uses 
librato and portamento. Possibly introduced 
into China from Central Asia (after a.d. 900), 
since hu is one of the names that the Chinese 
gave to the Turkish Uighuts. 

There arc numerous forms of fiddle in 
China, all of which, to judge from their names 
and construction, probably go back to a 
common origin. Varieties with rear pegs, 
skin soundboard and strings looped to the 
handle by a cord include the bamboo cylindri¬ 
cal-bodied (a) tan ch'in (body diameter c. 
2 ins.) and (*) hui hu (diam. c. 1 in.), and 
the hexagonal wooden-bodied (c) oh hsien or 
trh hu (very popular) and ( d) su hu. Varieties 
with lateral pegs, wooden soundboard and 
strings passing over a ledge at the upper 
end of the stick include the coconut-bodied 
(e) hu hu (body fits over opening) and (/) t'i- 
ch'in (body fits into opening of half-coconut), 
and the pear-shaped-bodied (g) la hu ch'in. Of 
these forms (a), ( b) and (c) have two strings; 
W three strings; [d) and (/) four strings. 

Notation. — China has possessed musical 
scripts for pitch representation for (probably 
long) upwards of 2000 years. These fall into 
three main classes: tonal notations, tablatures 
and neumes. In all these types the symbols, 
\%Tittcn in descending columns, arc read from 
right to left. Rhythm and time values arc 
indicated (if at all) by means of an additional 
notation. 

Tonal notation *, indicating exact pitches, has 


Jd C » n ' l u a chL Lr * , 'p- chap - vi 

ana painm, !>ouli*. op. at., chap, ; Courant, op. a/., 
pp. 156-57: van Aalit, op. at., pp. 14-24. 
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always held the first place in China, probably 
because of the importance of individual notes 
of definite pitch ( e.g. on stone chime and bell 
chime). For instrumental music the nota¬ 
tion symbols are the literary characters of the 
first syllables of the names of the 12 lu. The 
chief forms arc: (i) the ancient characters; 
(ii) the Sung dynasty characters 1 ; (iii) 
the simpler “ modern ” or Mongol dynasty 
characters. For the short lute ( p'i-p'a ), pipes 
and vocal music the signs arc those of the 
names of the scale degrees, there being three 
chief forms: (i) the ancient characters for 
the 5-notc scale; (ii) the ancient characters 
for the 7-note scale, five of which are identi¬ 
cal with the preceding; (iii) the simpler 
“ modern ” or Mongol dynasty characters.* 
The octave position is usually not indicated, 
though sometimes in sacred music a head 
note indicates the lu to which the fundamental 
should be tuned. 

Tablalure (for zithers and flutes) indicates, 
not the exact pitch of the notes, but the finger 
position and also, especially for the zithers, 
the details of technique: graces, momentary 
sharpening and other devices.* The tablaturc 
of the Japanese zither koto (derived from the 
Chinese zither ch'in) proves to be a Chinese 
transcription of the Sanscrit notation symbols 
used in India 4 , in whose gamakas the graces 
of the Chinese ch'in originated (set Han 
Dynasty above and Chamber Music below). 

Neumes. —A rudimentary system, indicating 
the main melodic outline and closely con¬ 
nected with language in music-poems, exists 
for melodics where the curve is more important 
than the pitches of the notes individually. The 
basic system of ncumes numbers three (of 
musical significance). Their names, move¬ 
ments, symbols and mnemonic positions on 
the fingers of the hand * arc as follows: 


TABLE V 


Chinttt 

//amt 

TyP* of 
Movement 

SymM i 

Finger Mnemonic 

shong 

p'tng 

clt'u 

rising 

level 

falling 


tip of forefinger 

3rd phalanx of fore¬ 
finger 

tip of ring finger 



An alternative circular notation is also in use 
for the basic melodic movements. 6 


* Hsia Ch' 6 ng Ch’ou (* Yanching Journal of Chinese 
Studies’, No. 12, Dec. 193a). 

* For the actual symbols of all these forms, tabulated 
for comparison, ut Levis, op. til., p. 9 1 - 

• For detailed information and analysis set Soulil, 
op. til., pp. 30-41. and tf. van Aalst, of. a!., p d. 60 ff. 

4 Heinz Trefzger, * Das Musiklcben der Tang- 
Zeit’ (* Sinica \ XIII, 1938). 

• The three basic classes of neumes and mnemonic 
use of the fingers find parallels in Babylonia. India, 
Egypt, Greece, Byzantium and Palestine, and have a 
near relative in the familiar musical hand of the Euro¬ 
pean Guido d’ Arezzo (d. 995). 

4 Levis, op. til., p. 93 - 


Notation of Time and Rhythm. —Time values 
and rhythms are, like dynamics, usually left 
to instinct and tradition. 7 There arc, how¬ 
ever, certain systems of signs which are added 
to the tonal notation or tablature. 4-time is 
the only time admitted in Chinese musical 
theory (it is very different in practice), and 
a small circle placed beside a note indicates 
the fourth beat of a bar; this divides up the 
composition in a way similar to that of the 
western bar-line. The first, second and third 
beats arc also sometimes indicated by dots. 
By extension a dot can indicate a crotchet, 
two dots a minim and three dots a semi¬ 
breve •, but the system is not standardized 
and usually occurs only in manuscripts. 9 

Practice. —The musical practice of China 
will be considered in five different classes: 

(a) ritual music (Confucian and imperial); 

(b) chamber music (of philosophers and 
poets); (c) music-drama; (d) minstrelsy (of 
street and concert hall); (c) folk music. The 
Chinese distinguish classes (a) and (b) as 
classical music, that is, as music which sub¬ 
stantially follows the principles laid down in 
official Chinese musical theory (Mf above). 
Apart from some surviving forms of the music- 
drama, the remaining forms arc regarded as 
popular. 

(a) Ritual Music. — This has until recent 
times flourished in the Confucian temples and 
at the imperial court. The music of the latter, 
wholly extinct in China (and now also in 
Korea), may still occasionally be heard in 
Japan. The orchestra of the Japanese im¬ 
perial household gave an annual public 
concert in Tokyo at which some of the ancient 
Chinese music could be heard. 10 

Confucianism has long been the religion of 
the Chinese lettered class. There is a temple 
in every prefecture and sub-prcfccture where, 
in the dark hours of the morning ending at 
sunrise, great ceremonies have been held in 
honour of Confucius twice a year. In the 
temple at Pekin the service was formerly 
attended by the emperor, who was the chid 
of the Ju-Chaio or Confucian “ Sect of the 
Learned f 

The actions of the emperor, the words ot 
the hymns, the number of musicians, their 
positions and their instruments, and all the 
minutiae of the ritual were fixed by ceremonial 
law. Both within and without the temple 
the various musicians were ranged. Within, 
on the cast and west sides, were the six singers 
(who in two groups of three faced each ot erj, 
and players of the zithers, things and smaii 

* Wang Guang Ki (Kuang-chi Wang). ' Uber die 
chinwitchen Notenschriften ’ ( Sinica , HI, 9 

pp. 110 - 23 . 


• Example in van Aalst. op. at., p. « 9 - . ... 

• For some further symbols see Levu, op. at., PP- 93 


96 ; 


*• Tcherepnin. ’Music in Modern China’ (M-Q-, 
XXI. 1935. P- 393)- 
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drums. Without were the bells and bell has eight lines of four syllables each. More 

chimes, stones and stone chimes, llutes and varied poetical and musical forms arc also 

larger drums. And on the marble terrace found in the old court ritual. A “ Song in 

the 36 dancers were grouped 18 on the west Honour of the Emperor " * consists of two 

and 18 on the cast, each group being headed metrical verses (each of hcptasyllabic lines) 

by a leader carrying a banner to guide their alternating with an apparently non-metrical 

movements: orchestral prelude, interlude and postludc. 
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of the melody itself. This quality is partly 
inherent in the nature of the pentatonic scale. 
But it is also especially connected with the 
developing timbre which the successive entries 
and ornaments of the different instruments 
combine (with the voices) to produce: 


The instrumental accompaniment had 
further a rhythmical significance: it helped 
to define the duration. To each long 
note of the voices in the present example 
the zithers count 16 beats 1 and the organ 
(sheng ) is said to add one inhaling half- 


Voices.Wind 
4 Bell* 


First Zither 
(Si) 


Second Zither 
(Ch‘(n) 


Reed 

Mouth Organ 
(Sting) 



Thus the instrumental accompaniment is 
of the greatest importance in the total effect. 
The example above 1 shows, in short score, 
the first four notes of a Confucian hymn. 
The voices arc supported in unison by the 
bells and wind instruments; the former 
include the bell chime ( pien-ch'ing) from which 
the singers take their note, the key being 
according to the moon during which the 
ceremony is held (see above, Theory). The 
zithers (si and ch'in) and the reed mouth-organ 
(shing) play in simple harmony. To this must 
also be added : (a) the stone chime (pien-ch'ing) 
which, in relation to each note, is struck after 
the other instruments to " receive the sound 
and transmit ” it to the next note; (b) the 
large bell ( t'i-chung ) which sounds the first 
note of each verse; (c) the large drum (ying 
ku) struck three times at the end of each verse; 
(d) another large drum (tsu ku) from the 
opposite side of the terrace struck six times 
at the end of each verse, giving two beats in 
answer to each of the three beats of the ying 
ku; (e) the tiger-box (yu) which is struck at 
the end of the hymn three times on the head, 
and its wand subsequently passed rapidly 
along its serrated back. When all the instru¬ 
ments played together the timbre must have 
reached a subtlety and complexity unknown 
to the West. The ancient orchestras of the 
imperial court reached even larger dimensions. 

There were no simultaneous harmonics but 
the very simplest *, and these were of relatively 
late introduction. The sonorities of music so 
exceptional in timbre would indeed be ob¬ 
scured by further harmony, which would 
seem crude as compared with the inner har¬ 
monics already so richly present. 

1 After G. E. Motile, * Note* on the Half-yearly 
Sacrifice to Confucius * (' Journal of the China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society \ 1899-1900). 

* Concerning the use of harmony in Chinese music 
tee further Theory (aboet), eh’in (abac*). Instruments, 
No. 3S, and minstrelsy (btlow). 


tone followed by one exhaling half-tone. 4 

The total musical result of a Chinese classi¬ 
cal hymn, performed in its proper surround¬ 
ings, was unusually dignified and impressive, 
and to extraordinary subtlety it united 
remarkable clarity. Ideally, it was the tonal 
expression of Confucius's maxim that “ the 
noble-minded man's music is mild and deli¬ 
cate, keeps a uniform mood, enlivens and 
moves. Such a man docs not harbour pain 
or mourn in his heart; violent and daring 
movements are foreign to him.” * 

(b) Chamber Music. —The instrument charac¬ 
teristic of philosophers and scholars has been 
the zither called ch'in (see above, Instruments, 
No. 35), whose principles are deeply rooted 
in natural philosophy. Numerous composi¬ 
tions survive, some from ancient times.* Our 
next example’,' Yi lan ’ (‘ Ah ! the rainbow ') 
is attributed by Tshai Yong (2nd cent.) to 
Confucius (554-479 b.c .). 1 (See opposite.) 

This zither music is unusually delicate and 
elusive. Chords are rarely heard, although 
the left hand can accompany on a separate 
string. The music is characteristically a suc¬ 
cession of single notes. This much the philo¬ 
sopher’s music has in common with the ritual 
orchestral music, but it has also subtleties of 
its own unknown in the latter. The hands of 
the player, used separately and together, can 
stop, glide, tap, draw the string towards or 
away from the player and so on, to give a 


» Sachs, ' Rise of Music in the Ancient World ’ 
(London, 1944). P- 45 . cite* 3a beat*. 

• Ibid., p. 14v R - Wilhelm. 

• Courant [op. til., pp. 167- 73 ) transcribes several 

zither compositions from an important Chinese treatise 
of 1876 (ut Courant, p. an. No. 103). . 

• Quoted by Courant. op. at.. 170-71. » nd t * ak ?“ 
from the treatise mentioned in the previous footnote. *n 
Courant'* notation the signature includes three snar^ 
and one flat (E», corresponding to a certain cImsi^i 
tuning of the zither, but here the signature of four djjjgj 
is given so as to make the sound immediately intelligible 


• given 

to the ear. „ 

• St* Courant. op. eit.. p. 165 and n. 8. 
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wide range of musical inflections. These 
include open and stopped notes, harmonics, 
portamerti, beats and cibrati, there being not 
less than 26 varieties of vibrato . 1 Much of this 
technique, traceable to the gamakas of Indian 
music, reached China through Buddhists 
during the 1st century a.d. (Han dynasty), 
and produced a music very different from the 
precise, measured Chinese music of pre-Han 
times. 

The poets created two different classes of 
music: (1) instrumental compositions on 
poetic ideas and (2) sung poetry. 

The purely instrumental compositions came 
much into evidence during the T’ang dynasty 
when the p'i-p'a was taken up by the poets, 
who applied to it a technique in many respects 
resembling that previously given to the zither 
by the Buddhists. Many pieces are believed 
to have survived from this period, including 
‘ Moonlight on the Hsiun Yang River * by 
Yu Chc-nan (558-638) and ‘ The I-ast Battle 
of Hiang Yu ’ by Wang Wei (699-759). This 
music has a pictorial and evocative power 
unbelievable to those who had never heard it. 

The song-poetry is based on the tradition¬ 
ally close connection between music and the 
Chinese language. The great number of 
Chinese words derive from relatively few 
monosyllables. A single monosyllable, accord¬ 
ing to its inflection and stress, can convey 
upwards of 150 meanings. The change in 
meaning of a syllabic is due chiefly to the 
direction of its melodic movement. In other 
words, music determines its meaning. The 
three (or four) basic neuines of melodic move¬ 
ment already described (see above, Notation), 
combined with different starting-pitches and 
differences in stress can in this way give a 
large number of combinations. Chinese is 
thus a tone language with primary emphasis 
on melody, and a deliberate art of melody 


and a table co-ordinating these, with their 
symbolic relations, survives* from the I.iang 
period of the Six Dynasties. We learn from 
the official history (music section) of the Sung 
dynasty that “ it is inherent in their very 
nature that the seven musical notes (i.z. of 
the scale] should be matched in harmony with 
the four linguistic ncumes If the musical 
melody goes against the right inflections of 
the voice, the meaning becomes unintelligible. 

Vocalized poetry’ (with instrumental accom¬ 
paniment) was in the ascendant as early as 
the Han dynasty. It was sung in chorus in 
court and temple as part of ritual, but later 
acquired a popular character. Some forms 
became a traditional clement of the Chinese 
theatre, where they may still occasionally be 
heard to-day. Musical notations of Chinese 
chamber music survive from early periods. 1 

(c) Music-Drama. —From the earliest times 
music has played some part in Chinese drama 
and dance [see above, History). When the 
classical drama originated during the Yuan 
(Mongol) dynasty (14th century), its two 
styles each had their ow n type of music. The 
northern style (Tsa ehu), classical or strict, 
was characteristically accompanied by the 
flute; the southern style (//»« Wen), more free, 
was supported by the accompaniment of the 
lute. During the Ming dynasty, music came 
to play a still more important part in the 
drama. It was towards the close of this 
dynasty that actresses were excluded from 
playing parts, and societies of women were 
(until as late as 1911) kept separate from those 
of men; men consequently became expert in 
playing female parts, and thus began that 
strange falsetto singing which is a feature of 
Chinese classical drama. Chinese vocal style 
is in any case by preference high-pitched and 
nasal, and, like their music for stringed instru¬ 
ment, characterized by continuous porlamenli. 



exists for both poetry and music. “ Without 
poetry there can be no music ” is a dictum 
found in many Chinese treatises. The 
phonetic elements of Chinese have been 
systematically related to the musical sounds, 

I Ifcft H ' van , Gul ' k - ' The Lore of the Chinese 
Lute (Tokyo, 1940). 


Some classical pieces survive to this day *, 
and the northern and southern styles still exist, 

j &r table in !.eyi* <*. nl App. I (pp. 2 io. ai i). 

^ ^ww^UBple from the Sung dynasty itt Levis, 

An excerpt from the famous * P’i-p’a-chi ’ (‘ His- 

MO *S*L h rC<0 fl rdcd ,° n record 

Orchestra: flute (li-lzu), Jong lute (son 
him), percussion clappers and gong. 
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but the classical drama declined seriously 
about the middle of the 19th century-. At 
this time the modern drama took origin. The 
modern drama is of a far more popular nature, 
and the music consists chiefly of airs and 
ballads (see below. Minstrelsy). It is more 
akin to opera than to the western “ straight ” 
play, but also has an clement of the circus 
about it, since acrobats too have their place. 
The music continues throughout, supporting 
and binding together: (i) the declamation, 
(2) the songs (sung only by principal char¬ 
acters at the most emotional moments), which 
as it were pick up the vocal line, and (3) the 
pantomime. The orchestra consists variously 
of flutes ( ti-tzu ), lutes, fiddles, oboes (so-na), 
trumpets; percussion clappers, cymbals and 
gongs (to mark the cadences). There is no 
scenery, and the meaning is conveyed through 
the conventions of costume and mimicry and, 
in skilful hands, through the inflections of 
song. 

(d) Minstrelsy. —Small bands of musicians 
parade the streets, appear in the concert-halls 
and arc hired for various functions. Their 


( ti-tzu ) and small flat drum ( pang-ku ). The 
oboe (so-na) is popular, and sometimes the 
“foreign zither” (yang ch'in ) is added. The 
short lute (p'i-p'a) is more favoured as an 
accompaniment in the south. Such bands 
sometimes take part in marriage and funeral 
processions, when marches are played. 1 On 
such occasions the hooked trumpet (cha-chiao), 
cylinder trumpet (hao-t'ung) and gong-chime 
( yun-ld ) arc also used. 

(e) Folk music. —Chinese folk music is similar 
in scope to that of other nations. Wherever 
work is going on it is done rhythmically 
and with rhythmical sounds (the shoemaker’s 
hammer and even the chauffeur's horn) and 
often enough with a sort of rhythmic recita¬ 
tion.* The coolies have definite chants and 
the farmers, carpenters, masons and boatmen 
all sing at their work. There are some 
attractive lullabies (e.g. 4 The Purple Bam¬ 
boo ' 4 ) and numerous patriotic and political 
songs.* Interesting is the song imitating 
instrumental sounds, a type not unfamiliar 
in Hebridean music. The following Chinese 
example * is called ‘ The Feng Yang Drum ’: 



members, men and women drawn from the 
lower classes and often blind, arc musically 
more or less untutored. The music they sing 
and play — the only music the visitor to 
China normally hears — consists of popular 
songs and ballads whose words allow us con¬ 
siderable insight into Chinese domestic life 
(e.g. * Dame Wang *; ‘ The Haunts of 

Pleasure *; 1 Oh mamma ! you understand 
me well ’).' Some of these pieces originated 
in the popular plays. 

The tunes arc chiefly pentatonic, and they 
arc rhythmical. The instrumentalists who 
accompany the voice and provide interludes 
all play the same basic melody in unison, but 
each embellishes it in his own way: anticipa¬ 
tion, delay and ornament combine to produce 
a hctcrophony of decidedly harmonic char¬ 
acter. Moreover, the repetition of the melody 
itself is never exact: there arc slight but 
perpetual variations. 

A typical band consists of two flat lutes 
(yueh ch'in), long lute (san hsien), one or two 
fiddles (erh hsien, hu ch'in), transverse flute 

’ Word* and music in van Aalst, * Chinese Music *, 
1884. pp. 3 &- 4 S. 


Note especially the “ nonsense ” words of 
the refrain. Many of the melodic phrases 
(e.g. those in the second 1 and fourth 8 bars) 
arc very characteristic of Chinese popular 
melody. The rites of private life still have 
their songs, e.g. 4 Love’s Lament in Mid- 
Autumn mid-autumn being the traditional 
season for family reunion. 

Some of the most interesting aspects of 
Chinese folk music may be sought in the songs 
which once formed a part of the ritual of the 
ancient seasonal festivals. These festivals were 
the occasions of contests of dance and song. 
Choirs of boys and choirs of girls gathered 
at the junctions of rivers and challenged 
one another by singing antiphonal poems -- 
sequences of distichs (each half of the distich 
usually consisting of eight words) — accom¬ 
panied by gestures. This grouping by sexes 
and the alternate singing (antiphony) were 
said to symbolize the alternate rhythm ot me 

• For music examples set van Aalst, «*• 

• &r Tcherepnin. M.Q.. XXI. No. 4 . Oct. 1935 . 

PP * T.'Z Q 2 Koo. ‘Folk Sonus from China ’ (London. 

1043). No. 3. • E.t. *btd. Nos. ?, 9 »nd *o. 

• From Aid.. No. 8 . » Cf. ibid.. No. 9 . 

• Cf. ibid, No. 6 . bar 3 . lh,d ’ P ’ * 
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opposed and complementary principles of the 
universe : Tin and Tang . 1 These concurrently 
active forces lay at the root of the Chinese 
conception of time, and the festivals, held at 
the intervals between the seasons 1 (at which 
sexual and marriage rites took place), were 
regarded as times of reunion of the two 
principles in the world. At one festival * two 
companies of musicians played one after the 
other and then both played together. 4 Thus 
originated many Chinese folksongs and dances, 
others being composed in the royal palaces, 
to be sung later for reforming morals.* And 
in the villages many of them have stayed. We 
learn that when the Emperor Shun wished to 
ascertain whether the government were right 
or not, his musicians “ took odes of the court 
and ballads of the village to sec if they corre¬ 
sponded with the five notes ”. 6 The original 
connection in China In- tween folk music and 
civilization is more readily apparent than it 
is in many other countries to-day, where there 
arc no written records to testify to it. And in 
much of Chinese folk music, no levs than in 
other Chinese music, can still be discerned 
the guiding hand of the natural philosophy of 
this remarkable civilization. p. c.-h. 

Communal Songs of the Present Day. 
—With the Japanese occupation of Man¬ 
churia in 1931 a wave of intense patriotism 
swept over the Chinese student body, finding 
expression for the first lime in China's history 
in unison songs. The most famous name 
from this period of the early 1930s is that 
of Nich Eel. a Yunnanrsc who wrote a 
number of occupational songs: the ' Road 
Builders' Song ', the ‘ Bricklayers' Song ', the 
' Longshoreman's Song,' the * Pioneers' Song', 
and most widely known of all, * The March 
of the Volunteers * (now the national anthem). 
In the year of Nich Eel's death (1935), I.iou 
Liangmo began the organization of unison 
choruses, so that by the time of the Japanese 
invasion in 1937 there were centres of com¬ 
munity singing all over China, particularly in 
the Eastern Provinces. The habit of singing 
in groups is something quite new to China, 
as indeed is the practice of singing in western 
style (“ from the stomach ’* — as the Chinese 
describe it). Falsetto singing and the forced 
voice-production of the Chinese stage were, 

1 M. Grand. * Festivals and Sonin of Ancient 
Chinatrans. E. D. Edwjrdt (London, 193a). P- 147. 
Further ut aboit. Inurnment*. 

’ Cf the Confucian temple ceremonies (whole music 
is described above, ut Ritual Music), held at the winter 
solstice (a sacrifice to heaven) and summer solstice (a 
sacrifice to earth). 

! 9 . ran . e,> P- '73 and n. 7. 

Cf the method of beating the drum called p*-[m 
(ire abou. Instruments, No. 18) in the Confucian cere- 
momes: right hand, left hand, both hands. The 
symbolism is surely identical. 

' For translations of such poems from the ‘ Shi 
t.huig <• Book of Poetry '), with a valuable commentary, 
ut Grand, ob. til. 

• ' Shu Chin* ‘ (• Book of History ’). 


until that period, the only methods practised. 
Since then schoolchildren, the army and the 
police have had constant practice in singing in 
the western style, inasmuch as they sing the 
national anthem twice daily. 'I his was re¬ 
cently the Parly Song of the Cuvmindaang, com¬ 
posed in 1928 by Cherng Mawycun, and pro¬ 
vides an example of the modification of Chinese 
musical feeling by contact with western music, 
and more particularly by contact with those 
universal destroyers of non-western musical 
culture, the harmonium and the mouth 
organ. Ironically both derive from the 
Chinese mouth organ, the sheng ! 

Chinese Musicians of To-Day. — In a 
short survey such as this it is impossible to 
make more than brief mention of a few 
outstanding personalities in the Chinese 
musical world of the present day. The vast¬ 
ness of the country prevents musicians from 
knowing more than their own circle of 
acquaintances, except in rare instances. Then 
again there is a gulf between those trained 
exclusively in the Chinese tradition and those 
trained in western music. Finally, it is 
undoubtedly the case that many of the lines! 
musicians in the classical tradition are hidden 
away in remote parts of the country with 
little or no contact with the westernized 
Chinese. In preparing the notes which 
follow, an attempt has been made to prevent 
their becoming a record of personal contacts 
by collecting the impressions of various persons 
and groups competent to give an opinion. 
The writer is particularly indebted to Lii 
Shiannmin (Mrs. A. Teherepnin) and a group 
of Chinese musicians working in Paris for 
the benefit of their views. It is necessary to 
stress, however, that the names mentioned 
are those known to him or to some group; 
it is impossible to make nation-wide compari¬ 
sons in a country so large as China where 
communication between one region and 
another is still difficult. At least it can be 
said that the people mentioned here are all 
outstanding in their immediate circle; but 
there are doubtless many others of equal 
distinction whose names do not appear. 

Performers on, and Composers for, Chinese 
Instruments .—The name of Jar F'ulislii is bound 
to occur in any account of Chinese music. 
As founder and editor of ‘Jinyu’, a hand¬ 
book of chyn players and research on the 
chyn, he takes a leading part in the life of 
the Zither Fraternity. He is a fine scholar 
and an incomparable performer. Interest in 
the problems of temperament led him to 
collaborate with Professor Ding Shilin, 
formerly director of the Institute of Physics 
of the 4 Academia Sinica in the construction 
of a justly tempered shiau which can be played 
in concert with the 7-stringed zither. He has 
recorded a number of zither tunes for the 
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Music Section of the Library of Congress at 
Washington. 

Shyu Yuanbair is an expert in Chinese 
connoisseurship, a painter specializing in 
orchids and rocks, a skilled maker of zithers, 
a composer of zither tunes, a virtuoso per¬ 
former famed for his refined and authoritative 
finger technique. Pei Ticcshya, now a 
venerable old man, is known throughout 
China as a fine performer and as the envied 
possessor of two dated zithers of the Tarng 
dynasty, made by the Lei family in 723. 
The writer has heard him play ‘Yang Chucn’, 
one of the tunes from the earliest Ming 
treatises, reputedly of great antiquity. 

In addition to Yang Tzaypyng, an out¬ 
standing performer on the jeng is Jenq Yiing- 
suen, an official of the Bureau of Rites and 
Music. 

The pyibar attracts many fine performers. 
These include Professor Ju Ing of the National 
Conservatory of Music at Nanking — living 
representative of the Lii tradition of the 
Ching dynasty, the late Professor Liou Fuh 
of Pekin University, who left a number of 
compositions, and Yang Dahjiun. Unlike 
many performers in the Chinese tradition, 
Yang is well-read in western music; he has 
added a number of works of virtuoso quality 
to the pyibar repertory. Liou also left a 
number of compositions for the tllhwu and 
was himself an outstanding executant on this 
instrument. His tradition is maintained at 
the National Conservatory of Nanking by 
Chern Jenndor. 

The best performers on the sheng and shiau 
are usually to be found in Taoist monasteries. 
Among amateurs Sheu Boryou has a high 
reputation for his playing of the cross flute, dyi. 

Of nine names of performers of jingshih well- 
known in China mention may be made of Mci 
Lanfang. Now (1950) approaching sixty, he 
can yet portray that quintessential femininity 
which, from the attentions it prompted, 
both in Chinese and foreign admirers, in 
his earlier years, is said to have caused no 
little embarrassment, to himself as to Mrs. 
Mci, who, for a lifetime, has supervised her 
husband’s wardrobe and maquillage. 

Vocalists in the Western Tradition and Per - 
formers on and Composers for Western Instruments .— 
Some slight impression of the rarity of Chinese 
performers on western instruments and of 
vocalists in the western tradition may be 
obtained from the following figures for pianists, 
violinists, flautists and vocalists of concert 
standing: seven pianists of whom four have 
received training abroad; seven violinists of 
whom four have received training abroad; 
two flautists, one of whom is teaching abroad ; 
eight singers of whom four have studied 
abroad. One of the most important figures, 
as performer and composer, is Maa Sytsong, 


Present-Day Music 

a violinist trained at the Paris Conservatoire, 
who has written two Symphonies, a symphonic 
poem, a violin Concerto, a Quintet, a Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte, a number of songs 
and choral works. Nine composers of songs 
in the western manner have acquired some 
reputation in China. Among these the name 
of Jaw Yuanrenn deserves special mention. 
Professor Jaw is a distinguished philologist, and 
the aptness of his melodies to their words 
is generally admired. Four composers have 
produced orchestral works, five have written 
chamber music and five have produced 
operettas, cantatas or choral works. In all, 
fourteen names are held worthy of mention as 
those of serious composers in the western style. 

Of the very small amount of pianoforte 
music by modern Chinese composers that 
the writer has seen the opening of ‘ Shepherd’s 
Pastime ' by Lao Chih-Chcng (sic) 1 shows 
promise: 


Modern to 



but the rest of the work is not at the same 
level. Both opening and closing sections of 
‘ Buffalo Boy’s Flute ’ by Rodin Ho (sic) 2 are 
not without charm, but there is little to be 
said for the middle section. The last eight 
bars are quoted here: 



t Lao, Chih Cheng-, * Shepherd's Pastime ' (Peiping, 
, 9 ? 5 Ho, Rodin. ' Buffalo Boy's Flute' (Peiping, «*»)• 
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The melodies of Liu Shea-An (sic) 1 are 

pleasing, but the accompaniments arc dis¬ 
appointingly weak. L. P. 
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Royal Asiatic Society Apr. 1934). 

Firnald. H. E.. ’ Ancient Chinese Musical Instruments 
depicted on some of the early Monuments in the 
Museum' (‘ Pennsylvania University Museum 
Journal', Xk II. No. 4, p. 328). Srr ala Hsiao 

Fischer. Erich, * Beitragr rur Erforschung der chine- 
sischen Musik nach phonographichen Aufnahmcn ’ 

(S.I.M.G., XII, ■•■!). 

Fischer, Hans, ' Die Musik in China ' (N.Z.M., 1909). 

Gail hard, Andre. ' Etude technique de la musique 
chinoise', supp. essav to SouliC ' Theatre el 
musique modernes en Chine ’ (f.t.) (Pari*. 1926). 

Gilman, Beniamin Ivr*. ’On some Psychological 
Aspects of the Chinese Musical System ' (' Philo¬ 
sophical Review', Vol. I. i. it) (reprinted with notes, 

•892). 

Gram t. March., 'Danses et kgendcs de la Chine 
anticline ', 2 vols. (Pan*. 1926). 

' Festivals and Songs of Ancient China '. Irani, (from 
the French) by E. D. Edward* < London, 191a). 

Grein, G. P.. ' The Spirit of Music in Nature, Art 
and Legend from the East to the West' (London, 
n.d.). 

' Some Aspect* of Chinese Music and some thoughts 
and Impressions on Art Principles in Music ’ 
(London. 1913). 

Gi'LiK. R. H. van. * The Irare of the Chincsr Lute ’ 
(Tokyo. 1940. in ’ Monumcnta Nipponica '). 

Hall, Williams L., ' Chinese Opera ' (' Asia ', Apr. 
• 9 < 8 ). 

Hammond, Lome Strong. ' The Tunes of Chinese 
Poetry * (’ Year Book of Oriental Art and Culture 
1924). 

Harlez, C. de, ’ Miscellanies chinoise*: deux (raills 
de la musique: I. I.e Li-Yo du Sing-li tsing-i. II. 
Le Yo-Ki' (' Granule della Socicti Asiatic a I uliana 

HoRNBosrei. E. M. VON.' Ch'ao-t'ien-tzC, eine chine- 
sische Notation und ihre AusTulirungen' (A.M.W., 
1918-19). 

' Music of the Orient ’ (Handhook to Parloplione 
Records) (London, 1934). 

Hsiao Ch'icn, ' A Harp with a Thousand Strings: a 
Chinese Anthology' (London, 1944). containing 
Helen E. t-cmald: ' Ancient Chinese Musical 
Instruments as depicted on some early monuments ’, 
PP. 395 - 440 . and ' A Selection of Chinese Music and 
Songs , pp. 515-31. 

Irwin, Lyles. ' Chinese 
Collect.. I. 343 . 

' Chinese Tunes ’ (examples) (ibid., II, 148). 

Jenkins, B. t * Notions of the Ancient Chinese Respecting 
Music: a complete translation of the Yok-kyi, or 
Memorial of Musk, according to the Imperial 
Edition ( Journal of the North China Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ', V, N.S., Dec. 1868). 

XtNGSM.Lt. Thomas W..'IT,e Music of China* ('Journal 

of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society . XLI. 1910). 

Klarcnd, ' Dumpfe Trommel und berauschter Gong: 
Nachdichtungen chincsischer Kricgslynk ’ (Lein- 
»ig. 1915). v 

Koo. T. Z.. ’Folk-Songs from China’, collected by 
Tz-Zeung Koo, Eng. text by Irene Gass and 


Musick ’ (examples) (Oriental 
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Arthur Waley, music arranged by Reginald Rcd- 
man. Ed. by Maurice Jacobson (London. 1943). 

Songs of Cathay ’ (Shanghai). 

Kraus. H., ‘ Altchinesische Miliiarmusik und Militar- 
signalc * (‘ Deutsche Militarmusikzeitung 1907). 

KRKiinii-.HL. H. F., ‘ Chinesische Musik ’ (‘Globus*. 
LXII, 2). 

KOllNERT, F., ‘ Zur Kenntnis der chinesischen Musik ' 
(‘ Wiener Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes \ 
fasc. 1-2 (Vienna. 1900). 

Kwan-Chi VV'ano, ‘ Uber die chinesische klassische 
Oper* (Berne, 1934). 

I.ALOY. Louis. * La Musique chinoise: <tude critique * 
(Paris, 1914b 

Lay, G. I*., ‘ Remarks on the Musical Instruments of 
the Chinese, with an Outline of their Harmonic 
System ’ (Chin. Rep.. VIII, May 1839). 

Lf.vis. John Hazedel. ‘ The Musical Art of Ancient 
China * (‘ Tien Hsia Monthly Shanghai. Nov. 
1935 ). . 

‘ Foundations of Chinese Musical Art * (Peiping, 
< 9361 . 

Liu Fr, * Etude exp^rimentale sur les tons du Chinois * 
(Paris. 1925b 

‘ Five Tones to Three Hundred and Sixty Tones * 
( 1930 ). 

I.IU 'I 'ir.N Hua. • Selections from the Repertoire ... of 
Mei I.an-faug ’ (1929). 

Ma HiaO'Ts’iun, ‘La Musique chinoise* (‘La Musi- 
que dcs origines A nos jours’ (Larousse), Paris. 1946), 
pp. 438-46. 

Marks, Robert W., ‘ The Musical Instruments of 
Ancient China’ (M.Q., XVIII. No. 4, Oct. 1932. 
PP. 393 - 607 ). 

Martens, Frederick H., ’ Music in Chinese Fain- 
Talc and Legend ’ (M.Q., VIII. No. 4. Oct. 1922). 

Matiiiew, G., ’ Le Systimc musical ’ (* T’oung Pao *, 
I 9 M). 

Mationon. J. J., ‘ Les Instruments de musique des 
Chinois ’ <’ La Nature 11 Oct. 1893). 

Me.no, Clint, ‘ Remarks on Chinese Music and Musical 
InstrumenU: a Monograph’ (New York. 1932). 

Mr.TZER. E., ’ Musik und Gesang bei den Chinesen ’ 
(’ Globus ’. Vol. Xl.VI. No. 24). 

Meyer, Max. * The Musician’s Arithmetic ’ (’ Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri Studies ’. Vol. IV. 1929. App. VI, 
pp. 113-16, ’ Chinese Scale Theories ’). 

Moor. Arthur Pritchard. * Oriental Music ’ (‘ The 
International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians ’, 
4th ed„ 1946, ’ China ’. pp. 1322-24). 

Moule, A. C.. ’ A List of the Musical and other 
Sound-producing Instruments of the Chinese ’ 
(’ Journal of the North Cnina Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ’ . XXXIX, 1908). 

Moule, B. E.. ’ Notes of the Half-yearly Sacrifice to 
Confucius’ (’ ibid., 1899-1900). 

Munn, W., ’ Chinese Music ’ (’ Church Missionary 
Review’, LXIII. London, 1912). 

Npf.EE, Konrad, ’ Die Kriegsmusik der Chinesen im 
vorchristlichen Zeitalter ’ (A.M.Z., 1890). 

Norris, F. L., ’ Music in the Chinese Church ’ (’ China 
Review ’, Apr. 1909). 

Perny, P., ‘ Diclionnaire frangais-lalin-chinois’, App., 
cliap. xiv (’ Musique des Chinois ’). 

Richard, Mrs. Timothy, ’ Chinese Musk * (’ Chinese 
Record ’, XXI, No. 7. July 1890). 

’ Chinese Music ’ (‘ East of Asia I. No. 4). 

' Chinese Music ’ (Shanghai, 1907), being an extended 
version of the article published in the Magazine 
•East of Asia’ (Shanghai, Dec. 1902. Pt. IV, 
Vol. I). 

Ritter, Hermann, ' Musik in China ' (' Neue Musik- 
zeitung ’, 1900). 

Rudder, May de, * La Musique au (Mitre populaire 
chinois ’ (' Guide musical1912). 

S. R. B., ’ On the Chinese Musical Scale * (’ China Mail ’, 
No. 30. 11 Sept. 1845). 

Sachs, Curt, * The History of Musical InstrumenU ’ 
(London, 1942), chap. viii. 

* The Rise of Music in the Ancient World ' (London, 
1944 ). Section iii. 

Sala, Don Juan, ’ Instrument musicos chinos exis- 
tentes en el Musea Arqueol6gico Nacional ' 
(Musco Espaftol de Antigucdades, Madrid, 
1873). 

Scudo, P.,' De la musique chinoise * (' Revue des Deux 
Mondes ’. 1 Sept. i860). 

Sheffield, D. Z., * Chinese Church Music ’ (‘ China 
Review Apr. 1909). 


Size*. M. Gabriel, ' La Resonance multiple des gongs 
et des tams-tams chinois ’ (‘ Association Frangaise 
pour I'Avanccment dcs Sciences’, Session 41, Nimes, 
I 9 « 2 ). 

Smith. Hermann, * The World’s Earliest Music ’ 
(London, n.d.) chaps, xii-xvi & xix-xxiii. 

Sootmill, W. E., * Chinese Music and iu Relation to 
our Native Services ’ (‘ Chinese Record ’, XX, 
No. 5, May 1890). 

Sot Life de Morant, Georges, ‘ La Musique en Chine: 
extrait du “ Bulletin de L'Association Franco- 
Chinoise ” ’ (Paris, 1911). 

’ Theatre et musique modemes en Chine ’ (Paris, 1926). 
Staeeord, William C., ' A History of Music ’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1830), chap. v. 

Stein, F.. * Verglcichung chinesischcr und japanischer 
Musik ’ (’ Mittheilungen d. Dtsch. Gesellschaft f. 
Natur- u. Volkerkunde OstasiensVol. I, Yoko¬ 
hama, 1876). 

Stent, G. C., * Chinese Lyrics ' (’ Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society N.S., 
No. VII, 1871-72). 

Syle. W. E., ’ On the Musical Notation of the Chinese ’ 
(•'**., No. 11. May 1859). . _ 

IciitREPMN. A., 'Music in Modern China (M.Q.. 

XXI, No. 4. Ocl. 1935 ). PP- 391 - 400 . 

Treezcer, Heinz, * Da* Musiklcben der Tang-Zeit 
(* Sinks *, XIII. 1938). 

Van Oost, ’ Chansons populaires chinoises de la 
region sud dcs Ortos ’ (’ Anthropos ’, Vienna, 1912)- 
Wactnar, C., ’ Bemerkungen liber die Theorie der 
chinesischen Musik und ihren Zusammcnhang mil 
der Philosophic * (‘ Miliheilungen d. Dlscli. Gesell. 
f. Osiasicn . fasc. 12, May 1877). 

Wano Guano Ki (Kuang-chi-Wang), ’ Ober die chine¬ 
sische klatsiche Oper, 1530-1860’ (Geneva, 1934b 

* Uber dk chinesischen Nolenschriflcn ’ (‘Sinica’, III. 

WeoIun.’ c. A., ‘ Chinesche Muiiek ’ (’ China ’, IV, 

Wcllesz, Eoon, ’ Vom Geisl der chinesischen Musik ’ 

(’ Musikblalier des Anbruch ’. 1919b 
Werner, Hans, ‘Chinesische Musik* (N.Z.M., 1888). 
Wilhelm, Richard, * Das Wesen der chinesischen 
Musik ' (‘ Sinica \ II, 1927b 

’ Chinesische Musik ’ (Frankfort o/M.< 1027). 

Yasser. J., ‘ Rhythmical Siruclure of Chinese Tunes 
(’ Musical Courier ’, . LXXXVIII. 1924). 

‘ A Theory of Evolving Tonality ’ (New York, 1932). 

CHINESE PAVILION (Chinese Cres¬ 
cent, Chapeau chinois, Turkish Crescent, 
Jingling Johnny). An instrument producing 
sounds of indeterminate pitch consisting of a 
pole with several transverse brass plates of 
crescent or other fantastic form and generally 
terminating at the top with a conical pavilion 
or hat, whence its several names. On all these 
parts a number of very small bells are hung, 
which the performer causes to jingle by shaking 
the instrument, which is held vertically, up and 
down. ( See PLATE 35, Vol. IV, p. 5 ° 4 . 
No. 4.) The Chinese Pavilion was used in 
military bands. v. dc p. 

St* also Glockenspiel. Janissary Music. 

CHINNER, Norman (b. Malvern, b. 
Australia, 7 Aug. 1909). 

Australian organist and conductor. He 
studied at the Elder Conservatory at Ade¬ 
laide, where he won an organ scholarship in 
1927. He was appointed conductor of the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission’s Ade¬ 
laide Wireless Chorus, deputy conductor ot 
the Adelaide Orchestra and conductor ol tne 
Adelaide Philharmonic Society. He has given 
first performances of many important Bntis 
works, by Bantock, Britten, Dale, Dyson, 
Vaughan Williams, etc. B - D -‘ s * 
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CHINZER, Giovanni (6. ?, c. 1695; d. ?, 
c. 1750). 

Italian composer. His name points to a 
German or perhaps Swiss origin. Very little 
is known about his life. L. Nctici 1 records 
that he played the trumpet in the Opera 
orchestra at Lucca in 1735, and on the title- 
pages of his later Paris publications he is 
described, among other things, as “ Professorc 
di Tromba ”. He probably lived mainly at 
Florence between 1731 and 1742, for he wrote 
operas for the small Tcatro di Via del Coco- 
mcro there and, in the libretto of his last opera, 
‘ Atalo ’ (Venice, 1742), as on the title-pages 
of his published works, is called “ Giovanni 
Chintzer di Firenze”. There is no foundation 
for the statement that he settled either in Paris 
or in London, since it is based on the mere fact 
that instrumental works of his (symphonies, 
sonatas, trios and divertimenti) were published 
in those cities. But his music must have en¬ 
joyed a certain reputation outside Italy, for 
he was one of the composers from whose works 
Vivaldi partly selected the score for the cen¬ 
tenary celebration of the Amsterdam Schouw- 
burg in 1737. Apart from the instrumental 
works mentioned, some manuscript church 
music is also extant. One single air from his 
opera 4 Tcmistoclc * (performed at Pisa in 
1737) »* in the B.M. The National Library, 
Vienna, has a volume (MS 17716) of ' Arie 
diverse * by Chinzer, dedicated to Maria 
Theresa of Austria, " Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany" — dating, therefore, from some 
time after 1737, when the last Medici grand 
duke died. It includes an aria, 44 Ah, mi 
dividon T anima”, elsewhere attributed to 
Pergolesi and included in his collected works. 

a. l. & p. w. (ii). 

CHIOZZOTTO. See Crock (Giovanni). 

CH 1 PP, Edmund Thomas (b . London, 
25 Dec. 1823; d. Nice, 17 Dec. 1886). 

English organist and composer. He was the 
eldest son of the harpist and drummer Thomas 
Paul Chipp (1793-1870), well known as the 
player of the “ Tower Drums ” in Ix>ndon. 
Edmund became a chorister in the Chapel 
Royal and studied the violin under Nadaud 
and Tolbccque. In 1843-45 he was in the 
queen’s private band, and he became known 
as an organist of some repute from his hold¬ 
ing the post of honorary organist at Albany 
Chapel, Regent’s Park, in 1843-46. In 1847 
he succeeded Gauntlctt at St. Olave’s Church, 
Southwark, a post he resigned on being elected 
organist to St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, in 
1852. On W. T. Best’s retirement from the 
Panopticon in 1855 Chipp was chosen to 
succeed him as organist, an appointment he 
retained until the closing of that institution. 
He was invited to become organist to Holy 
Irinity, Paddington, where he remained from 

' ‘ S,ori * ddla mmica Lucca * (Lucca. 1879). 


1856 until his appointment as organist of the 
Ulster Hall, Belfast, in 1862. He took the 
degree of Mus.B. at Cambridge in 1859 and of 
Mus.D. in i860. In 1866 he was appointed 
organist to the Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, and 
also to St. Paul’s Church, Edinburgh. In 
Nov. of that year both appointments had to be 
resigned, as he was appointed organist and 
Magister Choristarum to Ely Cathedral. 

The works composed by Chipp arc the 
oratorio ‘Job’, ‘Naomi, a Sacred Idyl’, much 
church music, a book of 24 Sketches and 
various minor works for the organ, songs, etc. 

j. A. F.-M. 

Chirico. Giorgio dc. S<t Savinio (brother). 

CHIROPLAST. SccLogier. 

CHISHKO, Oles. See Tciiishko. 

CHISHOLM, Erik (,b . Cathcart, Glasgow, 
4 Jan. 1904). 

Scottish organist, conductor and composer. 
He studied composition under Tovcy at 
Edinburgh University, and in 1934 took the 
Mus. Doc. degree there. After touring 
Canada he returned to his native Glasgow, 
where he held an organist's appointment and 
taught privately. During his Glasgow days 
he founded the Active Society for the propa¬ 
gation of modern music and was thus the 
means of bringing nearly every composer of 
note to Scotland. In 1930 he became con¬ 
ductor of the Glasgow Grand Opera Society, 
in which position he gave performances of 
many rarely heard works, including Mozart’s 
' Idomcnco ’ and 4 La clemenza di Tito 
Berlioz’s ' The Trojans' and ' Benvenuto 
Cellini', and the Scottish composer William 
Nloonie's opera 4 The Weird of Colbar ’. In 
1945 he went to South Africa, having been 
appointed Professor of Music at the University 
of Capetown. 

Chisholm's works include an opera, 4 The 
Isles of Youth ’; 4 short operas, * Simoon * 
(after Strindberg), 4 Dark Sonnet ’ and 
* Before Breakfast * (after Eugene O’Neill), 
and ‘ The Inland Woman ’ (Mary Lavin); 
ballets ‘ The Forsaken Mermaid ’, 4 The Earth 
Shapers ’ and 4 The Pied Piper of Hamelin ’; 

2 Symphonies, 4 The Tragic ’ and 4 Ossian ’, 
overture * The Friars of Berwick ’, orchestral 
fantasy ’The Adventure of Babar* (after Jean 
dc BrunhofT), 4 Ccol Mor * dances and Con¬ 
certo for orchestra; 2 pianoforte Concertos 
(the second based on Hindustani themes), 
violin Concerto (first performed, Edinburgh 
Festival, 1952), ‘Straloch Suite’ for pianoforte 
and strings; double Trio for wind and strings ; 

6 Sonatinas, 24 Preludes and ‘ The Edge of the 
Great World ’ for pianoforte. m. l. 

CHISSELL, Joan (Olive) ( 4 . Cromer, 22 
May 1919). 

English writer on music, teacher and critic. 
She was educated at Manor School, Shering- 
ham, and studied music at the R.C.M. in 
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London from 1937 to 1942. In the latter year 
she became a lecturer in music for the extra¬ 
mural departments of Oxford and London 
Universities, and in 1947 she was appointed to 
the music staff of ‘ The Times ’, to which she 
regularly contributes penetrating and well- 
balanced criticism. She is the editor of the 
R.C.M. Magazine and teaches the pianoforte 
in the junior department of that institution. 
She also broadcasts occasionally. 

Joan Chisscll's chief literary work so far 
(• 953 ) is her book on Schumann contributed 
to the ‘ Master Musicians ’ series, admirable 
both as a biography and as a critical study on 
an extended scale. She also contributed a 
chapter on that composer’s concertos to the 
Penguin book ‘The Concerto’ (1952) and 
another on Benjamin Britten’s concertos to a 
symposium published in 1953. She further 
wrote for the biographical section of Odham's 
Encyclopedia and has contributed numerous 
reviews of music and books on music to periodi¬ 
cals such as ‘ Music & Letters 4 Musical 
Times etc. e. b. 

CHITARRONE (Ital. augmentative of chi- 
tarra). A theorbo, or double-necked lute of 
great length, with wire strings and two sets of 
tuning-pegs, the lower set having twelve and 
the higher eight strings attached, the unusual 
extension in length affording greater develop¬ 
ment to the bass of the instrument. (See 
PLA TE 42, Vol. V, p. 432, No. 5). It was the 
favourite instrument used for accompanying 
the voice in the new monodic style of the early 
17th century. One of its greatest exponents 
was Kapsbcrger. 

The Italian chitarra was not strung with 
catgut like the Spanish guitar, but with wire, 
like the German cither and the old English 
cittern. The chitarrone, as the suffix implies, was 
a large chitarra ; and the Italian instrument 
called by this name is a theorbo with a longer 
neck, strung with wire. In Italy the instru¬ 
ment is sometimes called arciliuto ; but the 
German authorities, Praetorius (1619) and 
Baron (1727), call it chitarrone. Both the 
chitarrone and the arch-lute were employed in 
Italy in the late 16th and early 17th centuries 
with the clavicembalo and other instruments to 
accompany the voice, forming a band, the 
nutty, slightly bitter timbre of which must 
have been very sympathetic and agreeable. 
Lists of these earliest orchestras are extant, 
notably one that was got together for the per¬ 
formance of Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo’ in 1607, in 
which appear two chilarroni. A very fine 
specimen of this interesting instrument is in 
the South Kensington Museum in London. 
The length of it is 5 ft. 4 ins. It is inscribed 
inside “ Andrew Taus in Siena, 1621 

a. j. h., rev. R. T. D. 

Set alto Archlute. Cittern. Kapsberger. Lute. 
Theorbo. 


Cbkalor, Valery. See Koval (oratorio on C.). 

CHLADNI, Ernst (Florens Friedrich) 

(b. Wittenberg, 30 Nov. 1756; d. Breslau, 
3 Apr. 1827). 

German acoustician. At the college of 
Grimma he studied law and medicine, 
apparently uncertain to which to apply 
himself. At Leipzig in 1782 he was made 
doctor of laws, but he soon abandoned juris¬ 
prudence to apply himself exclusively to 
physical science. The imperfect nature of the 
knowledge of sound in his day soon attracted 
his attention, and he determined to devote 
himself to its investigation. His researches on 
the vibrations of round and square plates, bells 
and rings, were published as early as 1787. 
These led him to devise his well-known experi¬ 
ments for showing the modes of vibration of 
metal or glass plates by scattering sand over 
their surfaces, which were set in vibration by 
bowing. The sand arranged itself along the 
nodal lines where there was no motion. 

c. h. h. p., abr. 

CHLONDOWSKI, (Hlond) Antoni ( b. 

Polish Silesia, 1884). 

Polish composer. He studied music at 
Ratisbon and entered the Church. After his 
return to Poland he founded a school for 
organists at Przcmyil (near Lw6w). His 
compositions, chiefly religious, arc written in 
the simplest way to enable the less skilled 
village organists to play and the small choirs 
at village schools to sing music within their 
capacities. In 1913 he published a textbook 
on harmony. c. R. H. 

CHLUBNA, Osvald (b. Brno, 22 July 

>® 93 )- .. . 

Czech composer. In 1914-15 he studied 
composition under JanAfek at Brno and in the 
Master Class in 1923-24. In 1919-35 he was 
a teacher at the Brno Conservatory and was 
also occupied in finance. His early work was 
mystical and melancholy, but gradually he 
found a firmer attitude towards life. At the 
same time he managed to get rid of the influ¬ 
ence of Debussy and also of Richard Strauss, 
and attained a personal style, strengthened his 
structural abilities and fully developed his 
sense of rich orchestration. Up to 1948 he had 
composed over 70 works: 6 operas, 4 can¬ 
tatas, of which a cycle called ‘Cesk6 vzkfficnl 
(' Czech Resurrection ’) is one of the most 
important, inspired by the historic sufferings ol 
the Czech nation during the German occupa¬ 
tion ; he also composed 5 symphonies, 4 sym¬ 
phonic poems, 3 concertos accompanied by 
orchestra, numerous works for chamber 
orchestra, charming pieces for pianoforte and 
organ, many partsongs and song cycles for solo 
voice and piano or orchestra, etc. .He a o 
writes expert and reminiscent articles for 
various periodicals. 

Chlubna’s principal works are the following. 
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Opera * Pomjta Caiullova ' (' Catullus's Revenge') 
(Jaroslav Vrchlkky), Op. 4, prod. Brno, 30 Nov. 
1921. 

Opera ' Aladina and Palomiil * (Maurice MaeterUock), 
Op. 16, prod. Brno, 31 May 1925. 

Opera ' Nura * (O. Dymov), Op. 31, prod. Brno, 20 May 
I 93 ». 

Scenic mystery ‘V den politku* (‘In die Day of the 
Beginning *) (A. Hartley), Op. 43, prod. Brno, 
24 Jan. 1936. 

Opera ‘Freje pana * Heslova * (‘ The Libertine Squire 
of Heslov ‘) (Stroupcinicky), Op. 50, prod. Brno, 
28 Jan. 1949. 

Cantata ‘ Cakt vzkHIcnl 1 (‘Ciech Resurrection*). 
Opp. 55 58, 59. prod. Brno. 7 Mar. 1946. 

Symfome iivota a lisky I (‘ Symphony of IJfe and 
. ^ ^ ve '• No> *>. Op. 24 (1927). 

Symfome BrntasU ‘.Ilf Brno Symphony \ No. II). 
Op. 63(1946). 

Symphonic poem ‘ Ze llrinl, hoe a lesu * (* From Slopes, 
Mountains and Foresu ’), Op. 40 (1934). 

Viola Fantasy, A mi., Op. 44 (1996). 

rl. Concerto, D mi., Op. 46 (1937). 

Cello Concerto, F mi., Op. 47 (1938). 

Nocturnes for pf., Op. 36 (1933). 

PreMe Toccata ami Fugue for pf.. Op. 37 ( 1933 ). 

3 Preludes for pf., Op. 42 0935 ). 

Passacagha for organ, Op. 41 (1934). 

Song cycles 

‘Se smrti hovoli spiel* (* A Sleeper talks with 
Death ') (O. Hfeiina), Op. 7 <1918). 

•Z tWkych chvil * (' Grim Moments*) (K. 

Kapoun), Op. 48 (1938). 

CI»valoxp*vy ©tvoboxen* * (‘Liberated Songs of 
Praise ’), Op. 46 (1943). etc. 

c. £. 

Stt alio JaniCek (com|»lelion of Dunaj ‘ symphony). 
Chluntberg, Hans. Set Copland (‘Miracle at 
Verdun incid. m.). 

ChmelentUy, Josef Krasoslav. &r Skroup (F.. 3 
libs.). 

CHOCOLATE SOLDIER, THE (Opcr- 
cita). See Straus (Oscar). 

CHOICE OF HERCULES, THE. A 
" musical interlude ” for solos and chonts, 
words from Spenser's * Polymctis music by 
Handel, partly adapted from his ‘ A 1 erst is ’. 
Autograph in Royal Library (B.M.) — begun 
aO June 1750, finished 5 July 1750, but 
last choms added later. Produced at 
Govern Garden Theatre in London on t Mar. 
* 75 *- 

CHOIR (old spelling Quire). (1) The 
part of the church east of the nave, in which 
the sendees are celebrated. The term is now 
generally restricted in England to cathedrals 
and abbey churches, 44 chancel ” being used 
for the same part of a parish church. 

(2) The body of singers or other ministers 
occupying the choir and participating in the 
services of the church. 

(3) Any body of singers, not necessarily 
ecclesiastical. In this sense the term is synony¬ 
mous with " chorus ”. 

(4) Divisions of a body of singers into sec¬ 
tions, as when a work is written for 2, 3, 4 or 
more choirs. 

(5) Divisions of the orchestra according to 
instrumental timbre, as strings, woodwind and 
brass. This last use of the term choir is more 
frequent in America than in England. 

HOC 

CHOIR ORGAN. Set Chair Organ. 
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CHOJNACKI, Lukasz (b. ?; d. Lqd, 
27 Mar. 1682). 

Polish musician. He was a monk and 
organist at the Cistercian Monastery of Lqd. 

c. R. It. 

CHOJNACKI, Roman (b. Warsaw, 1 
Aug. 1880; d. Warsaw, 1938). 

Polish writer on music. He was educated 
at the Warsaw Conservatory and acted first 
as teacher of theory there, and later as editor 
of the ‘ Przcglqd muzyezny * (' Musical Re¬ 
view ’), a magazine which contributed much 
to musical culture in Poland. After 1918 he 
acted as general manager of the Warsaw 
Filharmonia. c. r. 11. 

CHOLLET, Jean-Baptiste (Marie) (b. 
Paris, 20 May 1798; d. Nemours, 9 Jan. 
1892). 

French tenor singer. He was taught singing 
and the violin at the Paris Conservatoire in 
1804-16, and in 1814 gained a solfeggio prize. 
In 1815, the Conservatoire having been dosed 
owing to political events, he became chorus 
singer at the Opera and the Italian and 
Feydeau theatres. From 1818 to 1825 lie 
played in the provinces, under the name 
Dome-Cliollct, the quasi-baritone parts played 
formerly by Martin and others. In 1825 lie 
played both in Brussels and at the Opera- 
Comique, Paris, and in 1826 lie obtained an 
engagement at the latter, where, having 
adopted the tenor repertory, lie remained until 
1832. His principal new parts were in operas 
by Hlrold and Auber, w*. Henri (' Marie ’), 
12 Aug. 1826, in which he made his first 
success by his singing of the song “ Une robe 
l£girc"; Fritz, in ‘la Fiancee’, 10 Jan. 
1829; the hero, ‘ Fra Diavolo ’, 28 Jan. 1830, 
and the title-part of ' Zampa ', 3 May 1831. 
He then sang with great success at Brussels, 
The Hague, etc. 

From 1835 to 1847 Chollct was again at the 
Op^ra-Comique, being most successful in new 
operas by Herold (‘ I.’Eclair ’) and Adam 
(‘ Postilion dc Longjumrau ’), etc. He directed 
the Hague Theatre for a time, being appointed 
chapel master to the king during his stay in 
Holland. In 1850 he played with Mitchell’s 
company at the St. James's Theatre in London, 
as Lcjoycux (Halevy’s ‘ Val d’Andorre ’), in 
which he made his d£but on 7 Jan. 1O50, and 
in some of his well-known parts. He was well 
received, on account of his easy, gentlemanly 
and vivacious acting, and his command both 
of humour and pathos, which atoned for loss of 
voice. In 1852-54 he sang at the Theatre 
I.yriquc in Paris, without success, and soon 
after retired. His farewell benefit took place 
at the Op^ra-Comique on 24 Apr. 1872, when 
Roger appeared in a scene from 4 la Dame 
blanche ’ and Chollct himself as Barnabe in 
the celebrated duo from Pacr’s 4 Maitre dc 
chapcllc ’ with Mile Ducassc, the favourite, 
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then singing “ Dugazon ” parts at the above 
theatre. a. c. 

CHOMINSKI, Jozef Michal (6. Oslrow 
nr. Przemysl, 24 Aug. 1906). 

Polish musicologist. He was educated at 
the University of Lwow under Chybinski, 
where he obtained the Ph.D. degree. He is 
secretary of the Editorial Committee of the 
4 Kwartalnik Muzyczny ’ (‘ Musical Quar¬ 
terly’) and he is also a member of the Musico- 
logical Commission of the Polska Akadcmia 
Umicjftnosci (Polish Academy of Science and 
Letters). He published several books and 
articles, among which the following should 
be mentioned: 

' The Imitative Technique in the 13th & 14th centuriei' 

0934 ). 

' Szymanowski, Stravinsky and Schoenberg * (1936). 

' The Evolution of Contemporary Harmony* (1937). 

' Methods of Teaching Musical Forms' (1946). 

' Studies of Works by Szymanowski * (1936 & 19*8). 

* The Problems of Contemporary’ Harmony * (1948). 

C. R. H. 

CHOPIN (Opera). Sre Oreficf. (G.). 

CHOPIN, Fryderyk Franciszek (Fre¬ 
deric Francois) (b . Zelazowa Wola nr. 
Warsaw, 1 Mar. 1810 *; d. Paris, 17 Oct. 

1849)- 

Polish pianist and composer of French 
descent. He was the son of Nicolas Chopin 
( b . Marainvillc, Vosges, 15 Apr. 1771), who 
came of purely French stock. Research has 
failed to establish any connection between 
these Chopins and a Pole of the name of Szop 
who is said to have emigrated to Lorraine in 
the first half of the 18th century. On the 
contrary, this peasant family, with its recur¬ 
ring names of Nicolas and Francois, seems to 
have been long established in the Vosges, and 
one can only speculate on the reasons which 
led Nicolas Chopin to seek his fortune in 
Poland in 1787 at the age of sixteen. After 
leaving France the young man appears to have 
broken completely with his past and later 
to have kept from his children all knowledge 
of their humble French relations, the last of 
whom died in 1845. A single letter, dated 
15 Sept. 1790, from Nicolas Chopin to his 
family in Lorraine has survived. It reveals 
that he was taken to Poland by one Weydlich, 
the steward of Count Pac, a Polish nobleman 
who had property near Nancy, and that he 
kept away from France in order to avoid 
conscription in the revolutionary army. He 
identified himself fully with his new country, 
mastered the language and developed a 
patriotism which was a powerful influence in 
the life of his children, particularly of Fryderyk 
who, although he refused to abandon his 

1 There is ample evidence to show that at the time 
of Chopin’s baptism (33 Apr. 1810) a mistake of exaedy 
one week was made when his birth-date was recorded 
in the parish register as aa Feb. 1810. There are, how¬ 
ever, no valid reasons for assuming that he was born on 
» Mar. 1809. 


French name, remained sensitive on the point 
of his Polish nationality. 

Nicolas Chopin’s first employment was as 
a clerk in a Warsaw tobacco factory, but the 
Polish revolt of 1794 brought this livelihood 
to an end, and the young man was enrolled 
in the National Guard, rising to the rank of 
captain. When the rising was finally quelled 
he began to earn his living as a French tutor 
in various noble households and in 1802 was 
engaged by the Skarbek family of Zelazowa 
Wola. While in their service he met and 
married (2 June 1806) Tekla-Justyna Krzy- 
zanowska ( b . 1782), a well-educated but poor 
relation of the Skarbcks. Four children were 
born: Ludwika (1807); Fryderyk Franciszek; 
Isabella (1811) and Emilia (1813). In Oct. 
1810 the family moved to Warsaw, where 
Nicholas Chopin became a teacher at the new 
Lyceum (High School) and later held sub¬ 
sidiary teaching-posts to eke out his modest 
income. Occupying a roomy dwelling near 
the University and High School the Chopins 
were able to take a few boarders, and some of 
these, e.g. Julian Fontana (1810-69), became 
Fryderyk’s friends for life. 

Early Years.— The boy received a very 
sound general education both at home and 
at the Lyceum, where he was a pupil from 
1823 to 1826. His parents took care that 
nothing should interfere with his regular 
studies, and he showed himself an intelligent 
and industrious pupil. In later years Chopin 
felt the advantages of this solid foundation, of 
which so many child prodigies (notably Liszt) 
have been deprived in the race to win fame 
and money. As a child he was extraordinarily 
precocious — he was writing verses by the 
time he was six — and his musical gifts soon 
made it clear that he was destined to become 
“ Mozart’s successor His natural aptitude 
for the keyboard was such that the lessons of 
Adalbert Zywny, an unpretentious violinist, 
composer and pianist who taught him between 
1816 and 1822, were almost superfluous. 
Zywny’s chief merit as a teacher lay in the 
fact that he kept the boy’s exuberant facility 
within bounds and imposed a discipline upon 
it, the discipline of Bach and the Viennese 
masters. As a pianist Chopin was practically 
self-taught, a circumstance to which may be 
attributed his lack of slavish reverence lor 
tradition in his approach to the pianoforte. 
His inventiveness and ingenuity were never 
inhibited by professorial pedantry 
mechanism of playing took you little: tune , 
his father wrote, “ and your mind rather man 
your fingers were busy.” 

During the period of the lessons with Zywny 
Chopin was constantly improvising at me 
pianoforte, and a number of his boyish comp 
sitions have survived : a short Polonaise m ^ 

minor (publ. 1817), two others (in B> majo 
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and Ab major), and a ‘ Conlrcdansc * in Gb 
major — already, instinctively, the pianist's 
favourite, “ black-note ” key. At this time 
also the aristocratic salons of Warsaw began 
to be open to the young prodigy, and thus 
from his earliest days Chopin was brought 
into contact with that elegance, refinement 
and distinction which answered to the innate 
requirements of his temperament. In 1817 a 
March of his was performed by the Grand 
Duke Konstantin's military band, and a year 
later (23 Feb. 1818) Mr. Schoppin " made his 
first appearance at a public concert, playing a 
concerto by Gyrowetz. In Jan. 1820 Angelica 
Catalani heard him play and gave him a gold 
watch with an inscription. During his three 
years at the High School Chopin continued 
his music studies privately with Jozef Eisner, 
director of the Warsaw Conservatory, and the 
first results of this systematic instruction in 
harmony and counterpoint appeared in his 
Op. I, the Rondo in C minor, published in 
June 1825, a few days after Chopin had pub¬ 
licly performed a Moscheles pianoforte con¬ 
certo and improvised on the Aeolopantaleon, 
a kind of piano-organ. His skill on this 
instrument brought him the distinction of 
demonstrating the qualities of a rival 
mechanism, the Acolomelodicon, to the 
tsar, who presented him with a diamond 
ring. 

That the boy was not spoilt by his success 
is shown by his ' Szafarnia Courier ', letters in 
the form of a newspaper which he and his 
sister compiled during their holidays in the 
country. In these playful letters may be seen, 
too, the first indications of Chopin's interest 
in the Polish folk music which he heard at 
first hand from the peasants. The sketches of 
some of his best mazurkas go back to these 
early days, e.g. Op. 7 No. 4 (1824) and Op. 
17 No. 4 (1825). After his final school 
examinations (July 1826) Chopin visited the 
Silesian spa of Duszniki (Reinertz) and while 
there gave two concerts at the Kurhaui for the 
benefit of two orphans. On his return to 
Warsaw he became a full-time music student 
under Eisner at the Conservatory. The three- 
years’ course, lasting until July 1829, was 
thorough and comprehensive. Two years 
were to be spent on musical theory, harmony 
and counterpoint, while the last year would 
be devoted to practical exercises in composi¬ 
tion. Judging by the type of exercises turned 
out by his classmates — “ masses, trios, 
quartets, fugues, sonatas, vocal compositions 
for chorus and orchestra ” — it can be seen 
that Chopin had the opportunity to become 
proficient in every branch of composition. It 
is doubtful, however, whether he took full 
advantage of the instruction that was avail¬ 
able, for we find him in later life (1841) turning 
to Cherubini’s text-books for guidance and 


even trying his hand at writing a fugue.' 
Chopin's heart was in the pianoforte, and all 
efforts to direct his energies into other paths, 
or indeed to confine them within the classical 
“ forms ", were vain. His first Sonata, Op. 4 
(1827), written under Eisner’s eye, provides 
an example of what happened when he was 
kept to the text-book: the w’ork is unrecog¬ 
nizable as his. On the other hand the true 
Chopincsquc qualities appeared as soon as the 
youth was allowed to follow his natural bent 
and could compose for himself as executant 
works like the ‘ I.& ci darem ’ Variations, Op. 
2, or the early Nocturnes in C minor and E 
minor. Fortunately Eisner soon realized that 
he had to deal with an exceptional talent — 
** musical genius, etc.’’, is his description — 
and did not attempt to impose his will or his 
own tastes on his pupil. He had secret hopes 
that Chopin would one day compose the great 
Polish national opera that all were waiting for, 
but there he completely misjudged his man. 

Chopin's first contact with the larger musical 
world was made early in 1828 when Hummel 
visited Warsaw, and he was not slow- to follow 
the example of Hummel's elegant style in his 
concertos and rondos. Eater in the year he 
went to Berlin in the company of a Professor 
Jarocki, who was to attend a scientific con¬ 
ference. On this occasion Chopin saw, but 
dared not approach, Mendelssohn and was 
able to hear serious music like Handel's ' Ode 
on St. Cecilia's Day’, which he had no chance 
of hearing in Warsaw, where Italian opera of 
the Rossini school was the staple fare. It is 
worth noting that the young man, although 
far from strong physically, suffered no ill 
effects from the fatiguing stage-coach travel; 
so far there was no sign of the pulmonary 
weakness which was to strike him down before 
he was forty. He was of slender and grace¬ 
ful build, and gifted with a perfect control 
of every movement that showed itself in a 
score of w’ays— in his pianoforte playing, his 
exquisite musical handwriting, his skill as a 
caricaturist and his quite extraordinary powers 
of mimicry. 

Chopin acquitted himself with distinction 
in the final examinations at the Conservatory 
in July 1829 and was now free to seek experi¬ 
ence and, if possible, fortune abroad. He had 
exhausted the resources of Warsaw, and a 
visit of Paganini had shown him what achieve¬ 
ments still lay beyond his reach. Anticipating 
necessity, his father had applied to the govern¬ 
ment in Apr. for a travelling scholarship for 
his son, but the appeal was coldly turned 
down. The noble families of Warsaw en¬ 
couraged him and flattered him by their 
attention, but made no move to help him 

1 This exercise ought never to have been published. 
The pianist Janotha gave it to the world furbished up 
with an absurd ** concert ending 
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financially. His first trial of strength was 
made in Vienna, whither he went to arrange 
for the publication of the most presentable of 
his youthful compositions. On 11 Aug. he 
made a successful debut at the Karntnertor 
Theatre, playing his Variations Op. 2 and his 
‘ Krakowiak ’ Rondo Op. 14. The public 
was impressed by his brilliant performance of 
these and even more by his improvisation on 
a Polish folk tune, an exotic novelty for the 
Viennese. A second concert on :8 Aug. con¬ 
firmed his success, and when he returned to 
Warsaw he knew that it would be but for a 
breathing-space before undertaking a lengthy 
tour through Germany and Italy. The strik¬ 
ing effect of such of his music as had been 
marked by a frankly Polish character, e.g. the 
‘ Krakowiak ' Rondo and his improvisation 
on the wedding song ‘ Chmicl ’ ', and his 
meetings with other virtuosi, had directed 
Chopin's thoughts towards composing works 
which would exploit both this national colour¬ 
ing and his own specialized pianoforte style. 
Thus during the remainder of his stay in 
Warsaw he was mainly occupied with his two 
pianoforte concertos, in F minor and E minor, 
in each of which the last movement is based 
on a Polish dance-form of the kind that had 
aroused enthusiasm in Vienna. At the same 
time he began giving shape to his new ideas 
in the realm of pianoforte technique, and the 
first of his itudes date from this period. 

The moment of his departure was repeatedly 
postponed owing to the political troubles 
which preceded the widespread European 
revolutions of 1830; but another cause of 
Chopin’s indecision was his infatuation with a 
young singer, Constantia Gladkowska, like 
himself a student of the Conservatory. He 
himself stated that it was under the influence 
of this juvenile passion that he composed the 
slow movement of the F minor Concerto and 
the slight Waltz in D* major, Op. 70 No. 3. 
It is certain, however, that many other works 
which were only published later were the 
result of the exaltation produced by this 
romantically secret attachment. 

This was one of the happiest periods of his 
life, notwithstanding the expressions of Byronic 
despair which occur in some of his letters. 
He lived in the stimulating society of young 
Polish poets and artists, all filled with ardent 
patriotism and revolutionary fervour, who 
looked upon him as one of their future hopes, 
and the general goodwill was particularly 
evident when, on 17 Mar. 1830, he gave his 
first considerable concert at the National 
Theatre. Advance press notices had prepared 
the public for something unusual, and Chopin’s 
performance of his F minor Concerto and the 
‘ Fantasy on Polish Airs * created such a 
furore that the concert had to be repeated 

* St* Polonaise, where this is quoted in music type. 


five days later, this time the ‘ Krakowiak ’ 
taking the place of the Fantasy. The happy 
combination of national rhythms with brilliant 
virtuosity made an instant appeal to the sus¬ 
ceptible audience, even if the young man’s 
purely musical achievement in his Concerto 
(played piecemeal) could not be appreciated 
by all. That the feeling behind the music was 
shared by the public is clear from the following 
extract from a notice of the concerts : 

More than once these tones seem to be the happy echo 
of our native harmony. Chopin knows what sounds 
are heard in our fields and woods, he has listened to 
the song of the Polish villager, he has made it his own 
and has united the tunes of his native land in skilful 
composition and elegant execution. 

Chopin was beginning to assume in Polish 
eyes the position of a rising national composer. 

After an inconspicuous appearance on 8 
July 1830 when he played his newly published 
Variations, Op. 2, he gave his final concert in 
Warsaw on 11 Oct., the chief item being the 
second pianoforte Concerto, in E minor. The 
concert was successful, but found somewhat 
less echo in the press. On 2 Nov. he left 
Warsaw for Vienna, where he hoped to con¬ 
firm the impression previously made and 
begin at length to earn something by his 
music. His friends wished him god-speed in 
a cantata, sung as he mounted the stage¬ 
coach, but there is no truth in the often re¬ 
peated story of how a goblet filled with Polish 
earth was given to him at his departure — 
that legend arose from an error of his bio¬ 
grapher Karasowski. An unhurried journey 
with stops at Wroclaw (Breslau), Dresden and 
Prague brought him on 22 Nov. to Vienna, 
where he remained until the following July. 
This was a period of disappointment and 
frustration during which he made headway 
with neither public nor publishers. He played 
twice, on 4 Apr. 1831 and 11 June (this latter 
date recently confirmed by the discovery of a 
handbill), but entirely failed to repeat his 
former success ; the novelty of his performance 
had worn off, and the impresarios had not for 
the young “ professional ” the same enthu¬ 
siasm as they had shown for the rather naive 
amateur who had played without fee in 1829. 
However, these eight months were rich in 
musical experiences, especially as 
chamber music and opera, and Chopin had 
also the satisfaction of noting that he was 
perfectly capable of measuring himself witn 
pianists like Thalberg, who was turning tne 
heads of the Viennese at this time. He com¬ 
posed little: apart from the ‘ Grande Po o- 
naise’, Op. 22, together with some songs ana 
occasional pieces, only the first sketches ol 
B minor Scherzo, Op. 20, and the G minor 
Ballade resulted from this marking-time m 
Vienna. The journey to Italy ha t v, ?« 
made impossible by the general political tur¬ 
moil, he at length set out for “ London passing 
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through Paris ” — Paris it was to be for the 
rest of his life. During a halt at Munich (28 
Aug.) he played his E minor Concerto, and 
he was at Stuttgart when he learnt of the 
capture of Warsaw by the Russians, an event 
which threw him into despair and, it is said, 
produced die C minor Study, Op. 10 No. 12. 
A week later he was in Paris. 

Musical Style. —So much has been written, 
and with so little foundation in fact, regarding 
the influence which his contemporaries — 
Bellini, Liszt, even Berlioz — arc said to have 
had on Chopin after his arrival in France that 
it is advisable at this point to consider what 
stage he had reached and what music he 
actually had to his credit by Sept. 1831. 
Leaving on one side a number of mazurkas, 
songs and polonaises, published after his 
death, Chopin had composed, in order of 
importance, the twelve Studies, Op. 10, nine 
of his Nocturnes, two Concertos, the first two 
sets of Mazurkas, his Trio and concert pieces 
with orchestral accompaniment, and had 
begun the first Ballade and Scherzo. What 
is more significant is that in these early works 
are to be found practically all those features 
which give his music its characteristic, 
" Chopincsque ” quality. He had already 
taken from John Field and from Polish com¬ 
posers like Ogimki, Kurpirtski and others the 
little that he was ever to take; and the folk 
music of Poland had made its profound and 
indelible impression upon his musical person¬ 
ality, providing him with an inexhaustible 
store from which he drew at leisure. With 
him the word “ development ” cannot be 
upplied as it may be in the case of composers 
like Beethoven or Wagner, at least not until 
the very end of his career, when works like the 
' Polonaise-Fantaisic ’ and the cello Sonata 
seem to be about to usher in a hitherto un¬ 
suspected Chopin. It is rather a question of 
the elaboration and refinement of musical 
data inherent in his peculiar genius from the 
earliest days. There arc things in his ' Bar¬ 
carolle ’ (1845) that might have come straight 
from the E minor Concerto (1830), and turns 
of melody in his B minor Sonata (1844) which 
are to be observed, in a more naive form, in 
his earliest compositions. Similarly with his 
pianoforte style. His later works shed most 
of the mere glitter of his first virtuoso pieces, 
but his whole technical approach to the instru¬ 
ment was securely defined by 1831 in the 
concertos and first book of studies. Once he 
had found what he himself described as his 
manner”, Chopin seemed inaccessible to 
outside influence. The art of singing on the 
pianoforte, mainly exhibited in music of the 
nocturne type, he had acquired in Warsaw 
ong before he knew anything of Bellini. He 
too had felt the impact of Paganini long before 
he was brought into contact with Liszt's for¬ 


midable virtuosity. From Mendelssohn and 
Schumann he learnt nothing. It is certain 
that when he came to Paris in Sept. 1831 
Chopin was himself, even if he doubted him¬ 
self, and no influence save that of his idol 
Bach (with hints from Cherubini) can be 
detected in the second half of his career (1831- 
1849). A glance at the chronological cata¬ 
logue at the end of this article will reinforce 
the refutation of the claim that Bellini and 
others had their share in Chopin’s later 
progress. 

Paris. —Chopin's beginnings in Paris were 
uncertain. He felt somewhat like a provincial 
at lint amid the whirl of the romantic move¬ 
ment, then in full swing, and modestly thought 
of taking lessons with Kalkbrcnncr, the doven 
of Parisian pianists. But when he had re¬ 
covered from the first impact of Paris he saw 
that this would be a waste of time, and he was 
not afraid to declare his ambition to create for 
himself "a new world of music", even though 
Kalkbrenner assured him he could not do this, 
as he had not mastered the " old school ", 
His poetic playing and the unusual charm of 
his personality at once brought him many 
friends in literary and musical circles, and his 
first concert, given on 26 Feb. 1832, firmly 
established his position, especially when the 
influential critic F*tis stated that he found in 
his works (the F minor Concerto and the 
Variations, Op. 2) 

if nol a complete renewal of pianoforte mu.ic, at lean 
a part of that which we have m> Ions sought in vain, 
namely an abundance of original ideal of a kind to be 
found nowhere elie. 

From this time Chopin became a notable 
figure in the musical life of Paris. Liszt, 
Berlioz, Hiller, Bellini and Meyerbeer were 
his admiring friends, and when he had the 
early good fortune to be patronized by the 
Rothschilds he obtained the tnltit to the 
highest circles and his material security was 
assured. He soon became the most fashion¬ 
able pianoforte teacher, and the considerable 
income he derived from his lessons (an occupa¬ 
tion in which he positively took pleasure!) 
enabled him to give up the distasteful struggle 
to maintain himself as a public performer. 
Chopin was quite unfitted both by tempera¬ 
ment and physique for the career of a virtuoso. 
He was of extremely slight build, with blue- 
grey eyes, fair hair and distinguished features. 
His natural, innate preference for all that is 
refined and aristocratic found full satisfaction 
in the Paris of Louis-Philippe. Yet with all 
his refinement there was another side to him, 
and in his letters to his Polish intimates he 
revealed moods of fury, intolerance and even 
coarseness which a mask of politeness and 
bland reserve hid from the wider circles of his 
acquaintance. It was a foregone conclusion 
that a talent such as his, addressing itself to 
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the listeners’ finest sensibilities, would never 
be able to win that massive popularity which 
his rivals Liszt and Thalberg could, when 
necessary, wring by sheer force from ignorant 
and uncultivated audiences. Hence Chopin’s 
public appearances, infrequent enough during 
his first years in Paris, became rarer still as 
time passed and he found that he could acquire 
fame and money without them. It is indeed 
curious to reflect that the history of pianoforte 
playing ofTcrs no other example of such a 
legendary reputation being built up on the 
strength of a mere thirty or so public perform¬ 
ances, which is the sum-total of Chopin’s 
appearances on the platform during his whole 
career. 

His first Paris concert, which was by no 
means the financial failure it has commonly 
been held to be, was the only one in which he 
was the principal performer until he gave 
private recitals in 1841, 1842 and 1848. He 
took part in an important charity concert on 
20 May 1832, playing the first movement of 
the F minor Concerto without any striking 
success, and on 3 Apr. and 15 Dec. 1833 he 
appeared with Liszt, Hiller, the Hcrz brothers 
and others in works for more than one piano¬ 
forte. On 7 Dec. 1834 he was heard in the 
‘ Romance ’ from his E minor Concerto at 
Berlioz’s concert at the Conservatoire, and on 
4 Apr. 1835 he came to grief, as regards a 
brilliant popular success, when he performed 
the complete work at a concert for the benefit 
of the Polish refugees, at which Habencck 
conducted, Nourrit sang and 44 all Paris ” 
was present. This unhappy occasion was not 
fully redeemed on 26 Apr., when he played 
the ‘ Andante spianato and Polonaise Op. 
22, at Habcneck’s benefit concert. In 1836 
and 1838 he appeared once or twice in the 
part of second pianist at concerts given by 
Liszt and Alkan, and in the Mar. of the latter 
year went to Rouen to play the E minor Con¬ 
certo in order to help his compatriot Orlowski. 
After this he was silent, so far as the general 
public was concerned, for ten years, until his 
second visit to England in 1848. It is unlikely 
that he was as perturbed at his inability to 
impress large audiences as some biographers, 
notably the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, writing 
under Liszt’s direction, have made out. 1 His 
retirement from the platform coincided with 
the rise of his fame as a composer, and it was 
as such that he soon preferred to be regarded. 
Heine, in his 4 Lutetia ’ (Letters from Paris, 
c. 1840) stresses this point and congratulates 
Chopin on being so far above the struggling 
crowd of virtuosi whose antics exasperated 
and bored the musical public. 

For intimate companionship in a foreign 

» The fable of Liszt’* prose writings has lately been 
probed. It is almost certain that he did not write a 
word of the book on Chopin published under his name. 


country Chopin naturally turned to the Polish 
refugees who had made their way to Paris 
after the disastrous revolt of 1830. He became 
a member of the Polish Literary Society and 
kept in touch with both artistic and political 
happenings. The story of his friendships can 
be read in the dedications of his works 2 , 
taking into account two highly significant 
omissions — Maria YVodzinska and George 
Sand. It is wrong to suppose that he was 
totally absorbed by music and “ rarely read 
a book ”: enjoying the acquaintance of 
Musset, Balzac, Heine, Delacroix, Mickie- 
wicz and the rest, he was at the very centre of 
the romantic movement, without, however, 
necessarily sharing the views of those who were 
overthrowing the traditional conceptions of 
art. Many brilliant women figured in this 
society, among them the ultra-romantic 
Princess Belgioioso and Countess Delfina 
Potocka, a singer, with whom he formed a 
lasting friendship and to whom he dedicated 
his F minor Concerto and later a waltz. 1 His 
relations with other musicians did not entirely 
depend upon his liking or disliking their music. 
He detested Berlioz’s works, yet admired the 
man, and shared Mendelssohn’s cordiality 
without becoming enthusiastic over his music. 
His friendship with Liszt was essentially super¬ 
ficial. Differences of temperament and one 
glaring indiscretion on Liszt’s part soon turned 
their early intimacy into a merely polite 
acquaintance. For Schumann, to whom he 
owed the doubtful honour of being placed 
with Pantaloon and Columbine in a musical 
charade ( 4 Carnaval’, Op. 9 )> hc h * d ,. ,,lt * 
real respect. Compelled, in 1838, to dedicate 
something to Schumann, he altered “ friend 
to “ Mr.” Robert Schumann when offering 
him the Ballade in F major. Schumann had 
indeed saluted him with 44 Hats ofT gentlemen, 
a genius! ” on the publication of his Varia¬ 
tions, Op. 2, but the young man’s words 

• S" Catalogue at the end of this article. 

• For over fifty years suggestions have^ 
that the relationship between the two was more t* 
a cordial friendship, and that a certain 

" correspondence ", if published, would re veal J">P 
in the part of a violent and totally uninhibited !° ^ 
No such correspondence exisu or Hm tKjch 
number of papers (some are merely fr-S^cnU), 
have never been produced for uispeeU<* ^formed 
competent to judge of their •uthenuctiy, have for 
the basis of these rumours. The original* 
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be spurious, a poorly disguised MKmMagem l 
notions taken from various books on Chopin, ,*nm 
addition of well-worn legends. inco herent, 

music attributed to Chopin wWj" u be 
the rest of the matter merely revolting. have 

deplored that certain extracts from dmma‘^ e may 
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counicd for next 10 nothing in Germany at 
that time. Of greater practical value was his 
encouraging Clara Wieck to play Chopin’s 
works at her concerts, thus allowing the Ger¬ 
man public to hear how this difficult new 
music should sound. 

The pieces which Chopin published during 
his first two years in Paris were chiefly those 
he had brought from Poland. The few works 
he composed at this time seem to have aimed 
at satisfying the Parisian taste for something 
showy — the Rondo, Op. 16, a * Grand Duo ’ 
on themes from Meyerbeer’s latest success, 

' Robert Ic Diablc ’, the ' Variations bril- 
lantes ’, Op. 12, on Hcrold’s ‘ Ludovic ’ and 
the * Bolero ’, Op. 19. He began a third 
Concerto, but all that remains of it is to be 
found in the ‘ Allegro dc concert ’, Op. 46. 
After a barren period his true genius re¬ 
asserted itself, and the completed G minor 
Ballade and second set of Studies, Op. 25, set 
him forward again along his proper path. 
With the exception of a Berlin critic, Ludwig 
Rellstab, who at first attacked him on account 
of his originality but later recanted, the serious 
musicians of France and Germany welcomed 
Chopin’s music enthusiastically, and it be¬ 
came a point of honour with pianists to add 
his mazurkas and nocturnes to their repertory. 
In England, too, after a brief but vicious 
campaign in * The Musical World ’, his worth 
was recognized. Indeed the hostile reviews 
of ‘ The Musical World ’ pay unintentional 
tribute to Chopin's outstanding position: 

It is impossible to deny that he occupies a foremost 
place among the piano-forte composers of the present 
day. In Paris ... his admirers retard him as a species 
of musical Wordsworth, inasmuch as he scorns popu¬ 
larity and writes entirely up to his own standard of 
excellence . . . the Parisians regarded him as a demigod. 

In May 1834 Chopin visited Aachen for a 
Rhineland musical festival and was welcomed 
by Ferdinand Hiller and Mendelssohn ; after¬ 
wards he made an excursion to Dusseldorf. 
During the summer of 1835 he had his last 
meeting with his parents at Carlsbad. They 
remained together a month and then went to 
Tctschcn for a visit to the Thun-Hohenstein 
family. There on 15 Aug. he wrote out the 
first version (later modified) of his Waltz in 
Ab major, Op. 34 No. I, and after his parents 
had returned to Poland he made his way to 
Dresden, where he accidentally renewed his 
acquaintance with the Wodzinski family whose 
three sons had boarded with the Chopins while 
they were schoolboys at the Warsaw Lyceum. 
The boys' sister, Maria Wodzinska, was now 
an attractive girl of sixteen, and Chopin, who 
had last seen her as a child, fell straightway in 
love. Besides being dark and pretty she was 
a good pianist, and Chopin felt that he had 
at last found his ideal. The memory of this 
week at Dresden is preserved in the well- 
known * Valsc d’adicu ’, Op. 69 No. 1, which 
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Chopin gave to Maria shortly before his de¬ 
parture for Leipzig on 26 Sept. At Leipzig 
he was introduced to Schumann and Clara 
Wieck by Mendelssohn, and the stir caused 
by his visit is echoed in the latter’s letters to 
his sister. Chopin was much impressed by 
Clara's playing of his own music. 

Back in Paris, his head full of Maria, he 
composed during this autumn the first two 
studies of Op. 23, of which the second, in F 
minor, is said to have been intended as a 
“ musical portrait ” of the young lady — an 
unconvincing story when one considers the 
original PuUo agitato marking on a manu¬ 
script dated 27 Jan. 1836. Maria's parents 
and a redoubtable uncle had raised no objec¬ 
tions to the young people’s evident liking for 
each other, but when Chopin fell so seriously 
ill during this winter that the Warsaw papers 
carried announcements of his death, the 
father and uncle became alarmed. The 
mother was more indulgent and allowed 
Chopin to sec Maria again at Marienbad and 
Dresden in the summer of 183G. She even 
connived at a secret engagement (9 Sept.). 
However, Chopin's continually faltering state 
of health, although there was as yet no definite 
indication of consumption, obliged her to 
give way to pressure from her menfolk, and 
in 1837 the idea of a marriage was quietly 
dropped. The girl herself had no voice in 
this decision. 

Chopin had seen Schumann and Clara 
Wieck again at Leipzig and had played to 
them among other things an incomplete ver¬ 
sion of his second Ballade, which did not 
find its final shape until 1839.' 

In July 1837, by which time it was clear 
that his engagement to Maria Wodzirtska was 
a dead letter, Chopin paid his first visit to 
England in die company of Camille Plcycl, 
head of the French firm of pianoforte makers. 
His music was already being published by 
Wessel & Co. in their * Albums dcs I'ianistcs 
dc Premiere Force ’ and the like, usually 
accompanied by fanciful titles which the 
English taste of the moment demanded and 
which the composer himself strongly con¬ 
demned. He spent a fortnight there seeing 
the sights and the country around London, 
but he kept so far from the musical world that 
it was rumoured that he was very ill. This 
was not so. He was only once induced to 
play — at John Broadwood's house in Bry- 
anston Square. On his return to Paris he 
found himself more and more drawn into that 
liaison with the novelist George Sand which 
altered the whole course of his life. 

' A complimentary nole which he sent lo Clara Wieck 
at this t«me became associated in the Hcyer Collection 
with the MS of the A 7 major Polonaise. Op. 53. thut 
leading some writers to suppose that the work had been 
composed and given to Clara in 1836. This is an error: 
the note has no connection with the Polonaise. 

R 
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He had first met Aurore Dudcvant 
(“ Ceorge Sand ") in the autumn of 1836, 
when she had asked Liszt, with whom she was 
already well acquainted, to bring Chopin to 
sec her at the house of the Count«s d'Agoult. 
His first impression was not at all favourable, 
and he declined an invitation to join her 
house-party at Xohant (near Chateauroux) 
during the summer of 1837. Hut a period of 
depression following the Wodziriska episode, 
in which he composed the famous Funeral 
March that later formed the basis of his B? 
minor Sonata, passed away as he yielded to 
Mmc Sand’s undoubted powers of fascina¬ 
tion, and under the stimulus of a passion such 
as he had never yet experienced his musical 
imagination was aroused to a state of maxi¬ 
mum tension, a tension which was to be almost 
constantly maintained for the next nine years. 
The early summer of 1838 saw the pair 
established as lovers. To avoid the unpleasant 
consequences which threatened them from 
the jealousy of a rival (the playwright Malle- 
fille) and to give Chopin the chance to pass 
the coming winter quietly in a warm climate 
they resolved to seek peace, health and leisure 
at Majorca. They arrived there with Ceorge 
Sand’s two children on 8 Nov., and for a time, 
in spite of difficulties in finding lodgings, all 
was well. Chopin, as soon as he could (28 
Nov.), set himself to his main " holiday task ", 
the completion of his twenty-four Preludes 
which had been begun several years before 
and for which the opus number 28 was re¬ 
served, Opp. 29-34 being already in print. 
Unfortunately Chopin, in his eagerness to 
benefit by the pure air, strained himself in 
lighting one day against a violent wind and 
gave a fatal impetus to the consumption which 
had long overshadowed him. His illness 
aroused suspicion and fear among the local 
population, and the party were obliged to 
take refuge in the deserted monastery of 
Valldemosa, six miles from Palma. There the 
manuscript of the Preludes was completed, a 
week after Chopin’s Pleyel upright pianoforte 
had been at length delivered to him, and the 
Scherzo Op. 39 and Polonaise in C minor, 
Op. 40, were begun. Since their arrival in 
Nov. George Sand and Chopin had suffered 
endlessly from the bad weather and from the 
primitive conditions in which they had to live. 
As soon as the rains ceased and Chopin was 
somewhat restored they left Majorca (13 Feb. 
1839) and returned to the Spanish mainland. 
They spent a week with one Don Vincente 
Pujol dc Pastor at Arcnys-de-Mar, a seaside 

1 In 1907 another spurious document purporting to 
revc.il Chopin’s private life was foisted on the musical 
world with a certain degree of success. This was 
Chopin’s Diary *, a collection of sentimental fragments 
mainly relating to “ Aurora ” and compiled either by 
Jeanette Lee. an American novelist, or Helena Wiesen- 
thal, who was responsible for the publication. 


place about twenty miles from Barcelona, 
after which George Sand and her caballero 
pianiita sailed for Marseilles. There they re¬ 
mained, with one brief excursion to Genoa, 
until the end of May. The summer of 1839 
was passed in quiet at Nohant, where Chopin 
made a seemingly complete recovery from 
the Majorca ordeal. In truth his health was 
irrecoverably undermined, but he gained 
from George Sand's affection and care a sense 
of security and a peace of mind which speeded 
the maturing of his genius. This new epoch 
in his life was ushered in by works like the Bb 
minor Sonata, the Nocturne in G major, Op. 
37 No. 2, the Impromptu in Ft major, all 
composed during this first sojourn at Nohant. 
From now until 1846, with the exception of 
1840, the summer months were spent at 
Nohant, not entirely in retirement, for visitors 
like Kugenc Delacroix and Pauline Viardot 
sometimes accompanied Chopin thither and 
afforded relief from the company of the 
plebeian guests whom George Sand, with 
socialistic enthusiasm for her “artisan poets", 
invited to her house. In Paris Chopin lived 
in luxurious seclusion at iC Hue Pigallc (1841- 
1842) and at 9 Square d’Orleans (1842-49), 
and in his placid existence few outstanding 
events are to be noted : his performance, with 
Moscheles, before the French royal family in 
Oct. 1839, his lucrative private concerts of 
1841 and 1842, and the death of his father 
and a visit from his sister Louise in 1844. 
Although he kept himself apart from the 
active musical world, he even jeopardized lus 
health in maintaining assiduously his con¬ 
tacts with the aristocratic salons, and brought 
upon himself the reproaches of Polish com¬ 
patriots like Mickiewicz, who lamented to see 
him spending his time in circles where his 
merits as an original composer were less 
highly valued than his pianoforte playing, hi* 
improvisations and his cver-welcome exhibi¬ 
tions of mimicry. His position in Paris 
unique: no other practising musician had 
quite the same standing, and it is likely that 
he often sacrificed himself to the demands made 
upon him by the Rothschilds, Stockhausens 
and other influential families. His cine 
source of income continued to be his lessons, 
for which he demanded high fees such as on > 
wealthy pupils could afford. He was we 
paid for his compositions, but these were lew 
in comparison with what he might have pro¬ 
duced had he been less scrupulous with rega 
to the final perfection of all he wrote. As 11 
inroads of his malady, with its consequent 
effect upon his hypersensitive nerves, mad 
Chopin less and less accessible to the world at 
large, his aloofness from his fellow-musicians 
was often wrongly attributed to pride. 
was always ready to support new talent wne 
it came to his notice; for example we n 
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him subscribing to the publication of Cfear 
Franck’s Trios Op. i in 1841, and he never 
failed to help visiting musicians from Poland. 

The relative smallness of Chopin’s output 
during these years—-for iastance, one work 
only (Op. 58) in 1844, after very’ little in 1843 
— is not to be attributed to any lack of ideas, 
but to his method of working. He found it 
impossible to concentrate while in Paris and 
could compose only at Nohant during the 
summer. His struggles to decide upon final 
details has been described by George Sand 
with the inevitable romantic embroidering. 
She states in her ‘ Histoire de ma vie * that he 
would spend weeks on a single page, tearing 
his hair, and then at last return to the first 
version that had occurred to him. This is 
mere exaggeration, and his manuscripts show 
no signs of such extraordinary efforts. When 
circumstances demanded it he could compose 
with speed and sureness of touch: the Cs 
minor Prelude, Op. 45, was written in a 
moment. What he did find intolerable was 
the actual labour of writing his music down, 
and it is noteworthy that after his faithful 
copyist, Julian Fontana, left for America at 
the end of 1841, Chopin’s output at once 
slowed down, since each manuscript had to 
be copied thrice for publishers in different 
countries. It has also been thought that he 
preserved his manuscripts for long periods 
before giving them to the publishers. This 
was the case at the beginning of his career, 
but when his reputation was established he 
could dispose of his work with ease. His post¬ 
humous works (from which one must exclude 
the Sonata Op. 4 and " Swiss Boy ” Varia¬ 
tions which were offered for publication in 
1829) consist of pieces which he had no inten¬ 
tion of ever giving to the world. 

The love affair with George Sand which 
began in 1838 soon cooled down into a com¬ 
radeship in which Chopin was the most 
enthusiastic partner. By 1846 a new and 
disturbing clement had appeared : the novel¬ 
ist s son and daughter, Maurice and Solange, 
were now grown up and revealed traits of 
character and conduct fully in keeping with 
their irregular and indisciplined upbringing. 
Chopm wrapped up in his music and con¬ 
fident of George Sand’s unalterable affection, 
was slow to adapt himself to the changed 
circumstances. His presence in the family 
became hateful to Maurice Sand, who made 
his mother aware of the strain which this 
liaison was imposing on them all. She made 
no definite attempt to rid herself of Chopin, 

?n n 0 V l L i C ^ a F, ° riani ’’ he * un carI V 
Karo?” “ Wh ‘ Ch Ch0pin fi * urcs 35 “ p nnce 
Karoi , is no more than a picture of the 

f’S 5h ' “ W il at that “oment. I, wa5 

ri ao * f d o d , mln ? ,a accompanying the mar¬ 
riage of Solange Sand to the sculptor Cl&inger 
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in May 1847 that brought about the final 
separation. In the squabbles between Solange 
and her husband on the one hand and George 
Sand and Maurice on the other Chopin was 
used as a mere pawn by the unscrupulous 
daughter. He took her side and refused to 
accept George Sand's conditions for a renewal 
of their friendship. Finding him obstinate, 
and feeling herself to be the victim of a plot, 
she made no serious attempt at reconciliation. 1 
In this complicated psychological drama no 
one has the right to assign praise or blame to 
the chief actors. 

His break with George Sand marks the 
beginning of the last stage in Chopin’s career. 
From this moment he began to let slip his 
precarious hold on life, his health failed 
rapidly and he lost all further interest in 
composition. His last works, Opp. 63-65, 
had been handed over to the publishers just 
before the final separation. On 16 Feb. 1848 
he gave his last concert in Paris, and the ex¬ 
ceptional atmosphere of that evening — the 
hall and stairs decorated with flowers, the 
audience carefully selected — was intensified 
by forebodings of revolution and of the end of 
I.ouis-Philippe’s reign. Chopin played with 
Alard and Franchomme in a Mozart trio 
(K. 496) and then performed the last three 
movements of his Sonata for pianoforte and 
cello and also his ‘Berceuse’ and ‘Barcarolle’. 

The revolution which broke out in Paris a 
week later brought Chopin’s lessons to an end 
and obliged him to accept a long-standing 
invitation to England from his wealthy Scot¬ 
tish pupil. Miss Jane Stirling. He arrived on 
20 Apr. 1848 and was at once a centre of 
interest. He was taken up by fashionable 
society and played at Lady Blessington’s and 
other great houses. On 15 May he was heard 
by Queen Victoria at a soirU given by the 
Ouchess of Sutherland at Stafford House. 
These private appearances prepared the way 
tor his first public concert, given at the house 
of a former pupil, Mrs. Sartoris (Adelaide 
Kemble) on 23 June. It was followed by a 
second on 7 July, at Lord Falmouth’s house 
in St. James’s Square. In such circumstances 
Chopin could afford to make light of an invita¬ 
tion to play at one of the Philharmonic 
Society s concerts. It is to be remembered 
that during all this time he was desperately 
ill, dragging himself from one festivity to 
another, meeting all the literary and artistic 
celebnues, and leading such a life as would 
have exhausted many a normally healthy 
person. His playing was but a shadow of 
what it had been, but still preserved its clarity 
and elegance. At the end of the London 

°f diuniajJ - which Chopin 
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season he went to Scotland for rest and fresh 
air, but the need to earn money obliged him 
to play at Manchester (28 Aug. 1848) and 
later at Glasgow and Edinburgh. His letters 
of this period arc those of a man sick and 
weary, longing to get back to Paris in spite 
of the kindness showered upon him at the 
country seat of Lord Torphichen, Jane 
Stirling’s brother-in-law. At the beginning of 
Nov. he returned to London and played for 
the last lime in public at a concert and ball 
given for the benefit of Polish refugees on 
i(> Nov. at the Guildhall. This was an in¬ 
auspicious but not absolutely tragic occasion : 
the concert took place btfore the ball, and 
Chopin had no complaints to make about his 
audience. On 23 Nov. he returned to Paris, 
incapable thenceforth of composing or giving 
the lessons on which his income depended. 
Fortunately the Stirlings came to his aid with 
a money gift of which he accepted 15,000 
francs. The summer of 1849 lie spent at 
Chaillot, where Jenny Lind visited him and 
sang, and in the autumn he moved to his last 
abode, 12 Place Vcndoinc. His sister Louise 
and other Polish intimates were with him 
when he died at two o'clock on the morning 
of 17 Oct. 1 Owing to the elaborate arrange¬ 
ments for the performance of Mozart's Re¬ 
quiem at the Madeleine Church the funeral 
did not take place until 30 Oct. Chopin was 
buried at the cemetery of Perc-Lachaise, anti 
a monument to him by ClAiinger was un¬ 
veiled on 17 Oct. 1850. It was on this latter 
occasion that some Polish earth was strewn 
on the grave; we have seen that there is no 
truth in the story of Chopin's having brought 
a cup of Polish soil with him when he left 
Warsaw in 1830. 

Pianist and Composer. —The two aspects 
of Chopin's musical personality — pianist and 
composer — arc so closely interrelated as to 
be inseparable. His achievement as a creator 
of music is l>ound up with his exceptional 
contribution to the art of pianoforte playing. 
He laid the foundations for a style of pianism 
which, developed by Liszt, lasted throughout 
the 19th century and seems to have played 
itself out in the pianoforte writing of Rakh- 
maninov. The distance covered by Chopin 
from the starting-point of his Rondo, Op. 1, 
to the * Barcarolle Op. 60, is enormous, 
taking us from the naiveties of the early 19th 
century to the threshold of impressionism. In 
between he gave a striking display of what 
varieties of rhythm, melody and richly col¬ 
oured sonorities could be evoked from what 
had been a somewhat stagnant instrument. 

It was lucky for Chopin that in the matter of 

1 There i* good reason for believing that the well- 
known request for his body to be opened lest he should 
be buried alive was written not by Fryderyk Chopin 
but by his father, before his death at Warsaw in 1844. 


pianoforte playing he was largely left to his 
own devices, free from the discipline imposed 
in western European conservatories, and his 
exploration of the possibilities of the keyboard 
was uninhibited. It was the striking origin¬ 
ality of his handling of the pianoforte, as 
shown in his early concertos, nocturnes and 
studies — an originality less obvious to a later 
generation — that first focussed attention on 
him in Paris. Liszt and others were not slow 
to take the hints offered. 

Chopin’s pianistic invention was closely re¬ 
lated to the improvements in the instrument 
itself— the wider ranges of tone, extension of 
the keyboard, refinements in action — and 
much of his novelty turns out on examination 
to l>e an inspired elaboration of the simpler 
art of his less adventurous predecessors, Field, 
Cramer, Hummel and others. It is in his use 
of the pianoforte as a means of creating those 
impressions which are lamely described by 
the words “ atmosphere ", “ colour ", " sug¬ 
gestion " that Chopin is a great originator. 
His fertile invention of glittering, kaleidoscopic 
passage-work in which every resource of 
mechanical dexterity is exploited ; his delicate 
and fanciful ornamentation based on the 
fioriture of Italian opera; his skill in realizing 
on a percussive instrument a canlabile style 
which turns to profit the very features of the 
pianoforte that have generally been regarded 
as its defects — these arc merits which justify 
Chopin's reputation in the history of pianism. 
His own playing has become legendary. I* 
was marked by perfect cleanness and integrity 
of execution, warmth and temperament 
which never got out of hand, discreet rubato 
and, over all this, an indefinable poetry of 
conception and touch. He was well described 
by Mendelssohn as a "truly perfect virtuoso": 
difficulties did not seem to exist for him. His 
hands were small but capable of great exten¬ 
sion, and since he had no scruples about using 
unorthodox fingering he could attain perfect 
smoothness of execution in widespread chords 
and intricate passages. Chopin would fre¬ 
quently pass the fourth finger over the fifth or 
slide the same finger over several adjacent 
notes. He preferred a low scat at the instru¬ 
ment, keeping the elbow level with the white 
keys. When in good health he was capable oi 
playing with great energy, but his wrctche 
physical state often obliged him to conceal m 
later lack of power by employing every device 
of shading from pianissimo to mezzo-forte, s 
that by comparison the absence of a true jor 
might pass unnoticed. It was not from choc 
that Chopin played thus, and the modern 
pianist is not entitled to employ such a tnw 
when performing his works. On <hc o*« 
hand extreme violence or indeed an> 


kind of exaggeration 


whether of tempo, 


rhythm (the famous rubato) or " expression 
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was repugnant to him. He had no thought to 
achieve those grandiose orchestral effects 
which Liszt and his school sought to draw 
from the reluctant instrument. In spite of his 
great personal standing as a virtuoso, Chopin 
had little real influence as a teacher — the 
principal occupation of most of his life. The 
reason for this lies in the character of his 
clitntiU. His pupils were mostly young ladies 
of the French aristocracy, and the few who 
were professional musicians were not of a 
calibre to maintain the prestige of Chopin's 
“ school Alter his death legend and arti¬ 
fice took the place of a genuine handing-down 
of such a method as he had evolved. 1 

From the first years of his career Chopin 
was conscious of the true nature of his gifts, 
and he presents an example of that rare type 
of artist who deliberately concentrates his 
energies on a single and limited field of activity, 
regardless of the opinions and pressure of those 
around him. Such outside influences as he 
submitted to made themselves felt while he was 
still a boy. Their mark was permanent, but 
from his twenty-first year Chopin's mind was 
practically sealed against outside impressions. 
These influences can be briefly specified : 

(1) In the development of his art of singing 
on the pianoforte, the Italian opera of Rossini 
and his kind. One must exclude Bellini from 
the list of those who had a particular influence 
on Chopin; anything " Italian ” in Chopin 
had been acquired before the Pole made the 
acquaintance of Bellini's music. That he 
should have been fond of Bellini's work was 
natural: it appealed to a taste already formed. 

(2) In matters of musical form, in his earlier 
work, the example of Hummel, Field and their 
school. 

(3) The national music of Poland whose 
special characteristics of rhythm and harmonic 
colouring unceasingly obtruded themselves on 
Chopin’s musical imagination. 

(4) The less obvious but real effect of his 
continual study of Bach, coupled with his 
later interest in the academic teaching of 
masters like Cherubini (from about 1840). 

Apart from this Chopin may be called a 
free agent, left to his own devices and un¬ 
affected by the current"romantic” theorizing 
of his time, in spite of the fact that he was 
highly romantic in his private outlook. He 
kept himself aloof from " the movement ”, 
having little sympathy with its revolutionary 
tendencies and indeed feeling positive abhor¬ 
rence of the bohemianism and exhibitionism 
of its representatives. In the moderation and 
chastcncss of its outward form his music is 
*' classic ”, although animated by that intense 

1 In 1898 Natalia Janotha publiihed some note, 
purpomng to be Chopin*, deetek, for a * Method of 
Method, . Her text bear, little roemblance to the 
contents of the .crap, of paper left by Chopin 
which have lately been publuhed by Alfred Cortot. P 


personal feeling which is a keynote of romanti¬ 
cism. At times Chopin could be disconcert¬ 
ingly unromantic over some of his music 
which his contemporaries found full of the 
picturesque — a good example is the ‘ Ber¬ 
ceuse ’, composed in 1843 as a little set of 
Variations and offered for publication under 
that name; it was his friends who gave the 
piece a romantic name. 

Chopin is no mere miniaturist, yet it is 
clear that his best work is to be found within 
frameworks settled by his own fancy rather 
than by the demands of comprehensive musi¬ 
cal design. Hence his ballades, scherzos, 
preludes, polonaises and mazurkas — forms 
which the composer fashioned for himself — 
represent more satisfactory achievements than 
do his large-scale works. Of his sonatas that 
in B> minor, Op. 35, has the merit of extra¬ 
ordinary conciseness both of aim and realiza¬ 
tion, but the B minor Sonata, Op. 58, well 
illustrates the general truth of the following 
criticism written by a clear-sighted contem¬ 
porary (1843) which may still serve to fix 
Chopin's position in the larger musical world : 

He cannot be a thoroughly great computer became 
he lack, the fir»t requisite of greatness — viz.. the 
power of continuity. He cannot, moreover, be clawed 
amon K ’ the common herd since he i, eminently an 
original thinker and u blessed with an inexhaustible 
invention and a deep well of new ami touching melody, 
Chopin is incapable of producing a symphony or an 
overture — that is to uy, a good symphony or overture 
though he ha, fancy enough to supply 
admirable material,, he ha, not sulTicirni development 
of the organ of comutency -- the buinp of epicum, it 
may be called — to enable him to demonstrate, carry 
out, amplify and complete hi, original notion,. Hi, 
concerto,, pat tarmplt. are remarkable for thi, deficiency. 
Brilliant and effective though they are. they »top short 
of greatneu in their lack of continuum feeling. The 
subject, an all excellent, but they fail to give a colouring 
to die whole. The entire work i, not a consequence of 
the first idea. . . . Therefore Chopin i, incapable of a 
large and profound work of art. But on the other hand, 

®? n p 0 ‘ , ‘» 00 important aim — in fantasies „f 

aH kind, where the fancy may sport, unrestrained by 
the duckies of form - Chopin*, rich fund of idea,, hi, 
plemant fancy, hi* melancholy humour, his fresh and 
fluent melody. h„ elegant graces, hi, piquant 
hi, poetical and pawionate colouring are displayed to 
consummate advantage and place him far apart from 
the herd of compoien of thi, or any other age.* 

It is of interest to note that this writer 
of 1843 dismisses as "piquant rent/,linage ” 
Chopin’s highly original harmonic procedures 
which exercised a decided influence on later 
romantic music. Chopin's gifts in this direc¬ 
tion were but slightly governed by theoretical 
study and analysis; his harmonic originalities 
and audacities were the result of direct aural 
exploration at the keyboard, the end of a 
search for that which would satisfy his sensi¬ 
tive harmonic perception and his demand for 
a special atmosphere and colouring. With a 
fine Pleycl grand under his hands Chopin 
identified himself with the instrument. He 
experimented confidently and without restric¬ 
tion, and in so doing he went farther than has 
been gencraUy realized along the road which 

' ‘ The Musical World *, London, 17 Aug. 1843. 
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took music away from the classical diatonic 
system. Thanks to his great reputation in 
France and Germany as one of the vanguard 
of the “ moderns ” (in contrast to Mendels¬ 
sohn and his followers), he exercised a notable 
if indirect influence, which made itself felt 
mainly through Liszt and Schumann ; and in 
works like the Eb minor Study, Op. 10 No. 6, 
the second Prelude of Op. 28, the finale of the 
B? minor Sonata, the Prelude Op. 45 and 
mazurkas such as Op. 56 No. 3, in C minor, 
one may observe the “ prophetic ” Chopin, 
anticipating the chromaticism of * Tristan ', 
the richer texture of Brahms or the exotic 
moods of the Russian nationalists. 

Mention of “ nationalists ” brings a reminder 
that Chopin is to be counted among the first 
of these. Poland’s unhappy situation as a 
proud nation obliterated from the map fired 
her poets and artists with an uncommon 
ardour. The nation could survive only in her 
culture, and Chopin at first instinctively and 
later consciously took his share of the burden 
assumed by Mickicwicz, Slowacki and the 
other Polish romantics. His polonaises (cul¬ 
minating in Op. 53, in Ab major, and the 
' Polonaisc-Fantaisic ') enshrine the memories 
of past splendours and heroism. In them 
Chopin achieves a combination of noble 
energy and expressive pathos fitting his lofty 
theme. His mazurkas, on the other hand, re¬ 
flect with infinite variety the less strenuous, 
homely aspects of the Polish scene. In them 
Chopin, notwithstanding his long associations 
with French culture, easily takes leave of the 
West and transports himself into a quasi- 
Oriental atmosphere in which western notions 
of melody and harmony have not their 
accustomed validity. In his later mazurkas he 
could with complete artistry unite the basic 
forms of folk music with every refinement of 
academic writing — t.g. the canon at the end 
of Op. 63 No. 3. 

The ballades, the scherzos, the ‘ Fantaisic ’ 
in F minor and the * Barcarolle ’, Chopin's 
most extended works in forms wholly elabor¬ 
ated by himself, show his unique qualities at 
their best. They reveal his perfect under¬ 
standing of the nature of the pianoforte, his 
gift for conceiving melodies which are in¬ 
separable from the instrument and for weaving 
a rich and many-voiced texture of sound, and 
his capacity for creating on his own lines 
musical structures which make their mark 
first by their absolute musical qualities, only 
secondly by their emotional impact, and least 
of all by any “ title ” or romantic programme 
that can be attached to them. It is here, if 
ever, that Chopin is original and masterly. 
His shorter pieces, such as the studies, noc¬ 
turnes, preludes and waltzes, are distinguished 
by a happy concord between their dimensions, 
form and musical content. They are full of 


careful workmanship, even where (as in some 
of the nocturnes and waltzes) the actual 
musical material is of slight significance. It is 
this characteristic scrupulousness and integrity 
that must cam Chopin the respect of musicians 
even if they do not happen to be susceptible 
to the almost universal appeal made by his 
passionate and mysterious music. 

Editions. —The popularity and compact¬ 
ness of Chopin’s work has led to an endless 
multiplication of editions, each vying with the 
others in presenting a text larded with marks 
of “ expression ”, additional fingerings and 
“ improved ” readings. It has been commonly 
supposed that Chopin’s own inconsistencies 
were to blame for the confusion in these 
various editions; but although he was careless 
at times he was not guilty to the extent 
alleged by those editors who have profited by 
the stale of uncertainty. The editions of 
Klindworth, Schultz, Mikuli and others are 
not without merit, but they have been more 
concerned to set forth the editors' private 
opinions than to establish a pure text. In 
1932 Edouard Ganchc, taking advantage of a 
set of French first editions which had belonged 
to Jane Stirling and which Chopin had partly 
looked over, brought out the ‘ Oxford Original 
Edition of Chopin The word “ original ” 
could not here have its strict meaning, since 
Miss Stirling’s copies were by no means always 
first editions. However, the intention was a 
laudable one, and it was unfortunate that the 
authority of this edition should have been 
weakened by some unaccountable editorial 
lapses on the part of the editor, who had in¬ 
sufficient access to Chopin's manuscripts and 
chose to rely on some very doubtful sources. 
In 1949 there began in Poland the publication 
of a Polish National Edition, issued under the 
name of Paderewski, although much of the 
revision and collation of manuscripts was 
done by Ludwik Bronarski and Joseph 
Turezynski. For this the most complete col¬ 
lection of Chopin’s manuscripts ever assembled 
has been utilized and the musical world may 
at length see an edition which represents 
Chopin’s intentions as closely as may ever be 
realized. a. h. (hi). 
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Title 

Dedication 

Op. Xo. 

Date of 
Composition 

Date of 
Publication 

Polonaise. G 5 mi. 

Mme Dupont. 


1832. 

1864. 

(Mazurka, At* ma. [first sketch]). 

7. 4- 

1824. 

: 1 

1832. 

Mazurka. 

Wilhelm Kolberg. 


1834. 


(Mazurka, A mi. [first sketch]). 

17. 4. 

(1825). 

(>834). 

Rondo, C mi. 

Mme Linde. 

I. 

1825. 

1825. 

Mazurka, G ma. 


_ 

182V 

1826. 

Mazurka, B> ma. 


_ 

r J 

i8av 

1826. 

Polonaise, B> mi. (' Adieu ’). 

Wilhelm Kolbere. 

_ 

1826. 

1826. 

Variations on ' The Swiss Boy \ 

Mme Schroeder-Sowinska. 

. 

1826. 

1851. 

Ecossaises (3 published). 

Waltz. C ma. 


7»- 

1826. 

1826. 

1855. 

Rondo 1 la Mazur. 

Alexandrine de Moriollcs. 

5. 

1826. 

1828. 

Contredanse, G> ma. 



1827. 

I034. 

Andante dolente, 11? mi. 


_ 

1827. 


Mazurka, A mi. 


68. a. 

1827. 

1855- 

Sonata, C mi. 

Jdzef Eisner. 

4- 

1827. 

1831. 

Polonaise, D mi. 

Titus Woyciechowski. 

71. 1. 

1827. 

I§53. 

Nocturne, E mi. 


79. 

1827. 

1855. 

2 Waltzes (A^ ma., E> ma.). 

Rondo, C ma. 

Polonaise, Bj ma. 

Mile Eisner. 


\lll 

1902. 

1053. 


71. a. 

1828. 

1855. 

* Souvenir dc Paganini A ma. 



1829. 

1881. 

Polonaise, G& ma. 1 


_ 

1829. 

1879. 

Funeral March, C mi. 


79. 

1829. 

1855. 

Polonaise, F mi. 


71. 3. 

1829. 

1855. 

Mazurka, G ma. 

Wlad. Hanka. 


1829. 

1879. 

Waltz. D> ma. 


70. 3. 

1829. 

1855. 

ta Grand Studies 

Liszt. 

to. 

1829-32. 

1833. 

1. C ma. 

2. A mi. 

3. E ma. 

4. OS mi. 





v G{» ma. (• Black Keys *). 

6. fjf mi. 





7. C ma. 

8. F ma. 





9. F mi. 





10. A7 ma. 

11. E> ma. 

la. G mi, (' Revolutionary ’). 
Mazurka, D ma. (revised 183a). 



1829. 

1894- 

Waltz, F. ma. 


_ 

1839. 

•87a. 

Waltz, B mi. 


69. 9. 

1829. 

t8 5 5. 

Mazurka, F ma. 


68. s. 

1829. 

•fss- 

Mazurka, C ma. 


68. 1. 

1829. 

X 

Waltz, E mi. 


—- 

1830. 

• Lento con ttran espresiione*, C S mi. 


— 

1830. 

1804. 

4 Mazurkas (FJ mi., C$ mi., E ma., 

Pauline Plater. 

6. 

1830-31. 

1832. 

fcp vni.j. 

5 Mazurkas (B? ma., A mi., F mi., 

Monsieur Johns. 

7- 

1830-31. 

1832. 

Afr ma., C ma.). 

3 Nocturnes (B? mi., E> ma., 

Mme Camille Pleyel. 

9- 

1830-31. 

1833. 

B ma.). 

Nocturne, F ma. 

Ferdinand Hiller. 

15 . I. 

1830-31. 

1834. 

Nocturne, FJ ma. 

Ferdinand Hiller. 

15. 9. 

1830-31. 

1834- 

Waltz, Efr ma. 

Laura Horsford. 

18. 

1831. 

»&■ 

Waltz, A mi. 

Mme G. d'lvri. 

34- «• 

t8 3 t. 

1030. 

Scherzo, B mi. 

T. Albrecht. 

90. 

1831-32- 

*835. 

i8 3 6. 

Ballade, G mi. 

Baron von Stockhausen. 

»S- 

1831-35. 

Mazurka, D) ma. 

Mile Alex. Wolowska. 


'c 3 *' 

X 9 - 

ta Studies 

Countess d'Agoult. 

*5- 

1832-36. 

1037. 

1. A(* ma. 




a. F mi. 

3. F ma. 

4. A mi. 





5 . E mi. 

6. GS mi. 

7. C% mi. 





8. Dfr ma. 





9. Gfr ma. 

10. B mi. 





11. A mi. C Winter Wind ’). 





ta. C mi. 

4 Mazurkas (B? ma., E mi., A> ma., 

Lina Freppa. 

17- 

1832-33- 

1834. 

A mi.). 

Rondo, Efr ma. 

Mazurka, C ma. 

Caroline Hartmann. 

16. 

1832. 

'833. 

1834- 

1894- 

t8 3 4. 

1833. 

Nocturne, G mi. 

Ferdinand Hiller. 

•5- 3- 

1833- 

‘ Variations brillantes ’ on the rondo 

Emma Horsford. 

19. 

1833. 

from Hal6vy’s ‘ Ludovic \ 

Bolero, C ma. 

Countess de Flahault. 

19. 

1833- 

1834. 


* The authenticity of this Polonaise, questioned by Niecks. h now established. 
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Till* 


4 Mazurkas (G mi., C mi., A? mi. 
B mi.). 

Mazurka, A> ma. 

' Cantabilc B7 ma. 
a Nocturnes (Cf mi., D? ma.). 
a Polonaises (Cf mi., E? mi.). 
Prelude, Ai ma. 

‘ Fantaisie-lmpromptu ’, Cf mi. 

‘ Andante spianato. 1 
Waltz, G!> ma. 

Mazurka, G ma. 

Mazurka, C ma. 

Waltz, A& ma. 

Waltz, A> ma. 

34 Preludes 
l. C ma. 

а. A mi. 

3. G ma. 

4. E mi. 

3. D ma. 

б. B mi. 

7. A ma. 

8. FJ rni. 

9. F. ma. 
to. CS mi. 

11. B ma. 

1 a. G* mi. 

13. Ff ina. 

14. F.> mi. 

15. I>j ma. (• Raindrop'). 

16. B? mi. 

17. Af ma. 

18. F mi. 

19- E> ma. 
ao. C mi. 
ai. B) ma. 
aa. G mi. 

33. F ma. 
a4. Dmi. 

Ballade. F ma. 

4Mazurka, (C mi., B mi., l>> ma., 
a Nocturnes (B ma., A* ma.). 

Variation in E ma. contributed to the 
Hexameron' by various composers. 
Nocturne, C mi. 

4 Mazurkas (Cf mi., D ma., C ma., 
B mi.). 

Funeral March, B> mi.» 

Waltz, F ma. 

Nocturne, G mi. 

Polonaise, A ma. 

' Spring', G mi., piano transcrip¬ 
tion of song of that name. 
Mazurka, E mi. 

Polonaise. C mi. 

Scherzo, Cj mi. 

Sonata, B? mi. 

3 Mazurkas (B ma., A> ma., CJ mi.). 
Nocturne, G ma. 

Impromptu, FJ ma. 

Trois Nouvelles Etudes.' 

Waltz. A? ma. 

Mazurka, A mi. 

Polonaise, FJ mi. 

'Allegro de concert', A ma.' 
Fantasy, F mi. 

Ballade, A* ma. 

Mazurka, A mi. 

Tarantella, A> ma. 

* N ° c ‘ u ™« ( C FJ mi.). 
Prelude, Cj mi. 
fugue. A mi. 

3 Mazurka, (G ma., Ab ma.. 
UJ mi.). 

Impromptu, Gj ma. 


D/Jutli. 


Op. .Vo. 


Count de Perthuis. 

Cel ina Srymanowska. 

Countess d'Apponyi. 
I. Dessauer. 

Pierre Wolff. 

(Mme d'Estl). 
d'Est. 


Mile Mlokosiet*icz6wna. 

Mme Holfman. 

Mile J. de Thun-Ilohenslein. 
Maria Wodzihska. 

Camille Pleyel (French edi¬ 
tion), J. C. Kessler (German 
edition). 


Schumann. 

Princess of Wurttember 

Baroness de Billing. 
Countess de Lobau. 
Ad*le de Funtenstein. 
Princess Belgioioso. 

Countess Mostowska. 

Mile A. d'Eichtal. 

Titus Woyciechowski.* 
Mme Ki 4 r 4 . 

E. Witwicki (a8 Nov.). 
Julian Fontana. 

Adolf r 


E. Witwicki. 

For Moscheles's * Method 

Princesse de Beauvau. 
Friederike Muller. 
Princess de Souzzo. 
Pauline de NoaiUes. 

E. GaUlard. 

Laure Du per r*. 

Princess Czemichcff. 

Uon Szmitkowski. 

Countess Esterhizy. 


24 - 


27 - 

a6. 


58 . 

J®. 

39 . 

99 - 

31. 


33 


34 - 

37 - 

40 . 

74 - 

4 *- 

40 . 

39 - 

35 . 

4 '- 

S 

42. 

a 

49 - 

47 . 

a 

45. 

50. 

51. 


2-4. 

a. 


Date cf 
Composition 


I834-35. 

1834. 

1834. 

1834 - 35 . 

I 834 - 35 . 

1834. 

t8 3 4. 

1834- 

• 835 . 

1835. 
•® 35 . 


1836-39. 

1836-37. 

1836- 37. 
'837. 
'837. 
1837. 

1837. 

1837- 38. 

as 

1838. 

.838. 

1838- 39. 

1839. 
1839. 

1839. 

1839. 

t8 3 9. 

1839. 

.84°. 

184°. 

1840-41. 

1840-41. 

i®4*»-4i. 

1840-41. 

1841. 

1841. 

184?. 


DaU of 
Publication 


1835. 

1930. 
*03 • - 

1836. 
1836. 
1018. 

• 855. 

1836. 

1835. 

1855. 

l« 55 . 

1839. 


1840. 
• 837 . 

1837. 

• 837 . 

'837. 

1841. 


1838. 

sgc 1 - 

1840. 

1840. 


1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840 

1840 

1840 
1842 ‘ 

1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
'jUt 
1841 

1841 
1898 

1842 

1843. 


■ L r cl X S r ;°ed'n«oTe' l B, P m 0n ^ *** ° rdL * on Publication. 

• lo JuUan Fonuna ^ No -‘ 
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CHOPIN: Works 



Ballade, F mi. 

Polonaise, A*> ma. 

Scherzo, E ma. 

Waltz. F mi. 

' Albumblatt \ E ma. 
a Nocturnes (F mi., Eb ma.). 

3 Mazurkas (B ma., C ma.. C mi.). 
Berceuse *, D? ma. Variantes '). 
Sonata, B mi. 

3 Mazurkas (A mi., Ab ma., 
F S mi.). 

‘ Barcarolle ’, FJ ma. 

‘ Polonaise-Fantaisie.’ 

2 Nocturnes (B ma., E ma.). 

3 Mazurkas (B ma., F mi., 
C S mi.). 

3 Waltzes 
I)) ma. 
a mi. 

Ab ma. 

Mazurka, A mi. 

Waltz. B ma.* 

Mazurka, G mi. 

Mazurka, F mi. 

Largo, E> ma. 


Dedication 


Baroness Rothschild. 
Auguste Leo. 

Clotilde 1 de Caraman. 
Mme Belleville-Oury. 
Anna Szeremetieff. 
Jane Stirling. 

NIiss C. Maberly. 

Elise Cavard. 

Countess de Perthuis. 


Baroness von Stockhausen. 
Mme A. Veyret. 

MUe de Konncriu. 
Countess Czosnowska. 


Delphine Potocka. 
Baroness Rothschild. 
Countess Branicka. 1 

Mrs. Enkine. 


Op. .Vo. 


67. 4- 

tl: l 


Dale of 
Composition 


1845- 46. 

isr 6 - 

1846. 

1846- 47. 


DaU of 
Publication 


| Variations in F ma. 


PIANOFORTE DUET • 
I Titus Woyciechowski. 


— | 1826. 




TWO PIANOFORTES 


Rondo, C ma. (originally for pf. 
solo). 


PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 


Variations on " LI ci darem " from 
Mozart's ' Don Giovanni ’. 
Fantasy on Polish Airs. 

Krakosviak. concert rondo. 
Concerto in F mi. (called No. 2). 
Concerto in E mi. (called No. 1). 

• Grande Polonaise ', E> ma.* 


| Trio, G mi., for pf., vn. & cello. 


Titus Woyciechowski. 


I. P. Pixis. 
Princess Ad 


Princess Adam Czartoryska. 
Delphine Potocka. 
Kalkbrenncr. 

Baroness d'Est. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Prince Radziwill. 


9. 

1827. 

1830. 

IS- 

.828. 

1834. 

•4- 

21. 

1828. 

1829. 

:& 

It. 

1830. 

1833. 

23. 

1830-31. 

1836. 

1 8. | 

1828-39. ! 

1833. 1 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


Polonaise. 

Joseph Merk. 

3- 

1829. 

'833. 

Introduction to the above. 


3- 

1830. 

'S”- 

* Grand Duo ’ on themes from 
Meyerbeer’s * Robert le Diablc ' 
(composed with kranchomme).* 



1832. 

1833. 

0.. 

Sonata, G mi. 

A. Franchomme. 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORT 

65. 

£ 

1845-46. 

1847. 1 

Variations, E ma. on a theme from ; 
Rossini's ' Cencrcntola ’. 

1 

MILITARY BAND 

" 1 

.824. 

- 1 

Military March (scored by another 1 
hand). 

Grand Duke Konstantin of 1 
Russia. 

" 1 

1817. | 

- 1 


SONGS 


17 Polish Songs: — 74- _ 

The Maiden's Wish. 'f*?- 

What she likes. 'f 2 ®- 

The Messenger. 

Out of my sight. I2 3 °* 

The Warrior. ® 3 °- 

Drinking Song. |8 ?.‘ 

Sad River. ,83, ‘ 

1 Not Jeanne, as in some editions. * Not BaronessBronicka, as in some ’ .Pq!, 0 '.'^". ' n ' 9j 

* The ' Grand Duo ' for pf. & cello was arranged by Chopin for pf. duet and published as Op. 15 

• The * Andante spianato ' for pf. solo of 1834 was prefixed to this on publicauon. 
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Till* 

I 

DcduaUcn 

Op. No. 

DaU of 
Composition 

DaU of 
Publication 

The Bridegroom. 

Lithuanian Song. 

The Leaves are falling. 

The Ring (8 Sept.). 

My Darling. 

Handsome Lad. 

Twofold End. 

Mist in my eyes. 

Melody: ‘The Promised 
Land *. 

' Enchantments.* 

_ 


- -“-SSS 0 
CKStMCCSSSS 03 

1912. 


St* also Alkan (friend). Balakirev (choral & orch. 
arrs. & pf. Impromptu). Ballad. Brahms (study arr.). 
Bronanki (new ed. with Paderewvki & Turezynski). 
Clutsam (• Damask Rose ’). Cross Rhythm (mat. ex.), 
r ranchomme (friendship & collabs.). Godowsky 
(studies on Studies). Granados (orch. of F mi. Concerto), 
lyrold (van. on air from * Ludovic ’). Jacob (C., orch. 
« picf “ for * Sylpliides ’ ballet). Kalkbrennrr (F.. 
fed.). Klindworth (F mi. Concerto rescored). Kolenda 
(use of in B mi. Scherzo). Matzyhiki (cantata for C.). 
Mayer (C.. Polonaise attrib. to C.). Modulation (ex.). 
Moschelcs (opinion of C.). Nocturne. Oref.ce 
( Chopin . opera). Polonaise. Prelude. Reger (5 
studies for pf. on m. by C.). Scherzo. Schumann 

Waltz * m ° f G ‘ ! de<1 ' ° f ,6 f ° r Pf > ' SonaU ‘ p * 

CHOPIN INTERNATIONAL COM- 
PETITION FOR PIANISTS.-Organized 
on the initiative of Jerzy Zurawlew, this com¬ 
petition has been held in Warsaw every five 
years since 1927. Pianists who desire to enter 
for it must produce a certificate stating that 
they have finished a course at a high school of 
music or a conservatory and that they arc 
between sixteen and thirty-two years of age. 
There are three stages in this contest: (1) 
general elimination; (2) semi-finals in the 
presence of an audience; (3) finals. The 
prizes arc high: at the last Competition, for 
instance, held in 1949, the first prize amounted 
to 1 million zlotys, an equivalent of £929. 

In the first competition, which took place 
in 1927, 26 pianists representing 9 countries 
contested. 

Pint Prize — Lev Oboiin (U.S.S.R.). 

Second Prize—Stanidaw Szpinabki (Poland). 

I hird Prize — R6/a Elkin* (Poland), 
fourih Prize-Gregor Ginsburg (U.S.S.R.). 

Second competition (1932): 93 pianists 
representing 19 countries. 

Fim Prize—Alexander Unioski (France). 

Second Prize—Imre Ungar (Hungary). 

Third Prize —Boleslaw Kon (Poland). 

Fourth Prize-Abram Lufer (U.S.S.R.). 

Third competition (1937): 105 pianists 
representing 21 countries. 

Fim Prize-Jakob Zak (U.S.S.R.). 

Second Prize —Ro*a Tamarkina (U.S.S.R.). 

Third Pnzc-WitoH Malcuzyfiski (Poland). 

Fourth Prize—Lance Donor (England). 

After the second world war the fourth 
competition took place in Warsaw (the cen¬ 
tenary of Chopin’s death). 65 pianists repre¬ 
senting 17 countries contested. 

Fim Prize (doubled and awarded jointly) — Halina 

fuTsi 1 ) '^ lPoL ‘" d| “ d ^ 


Second Prize—Barbara Heue-Bukowska (Poland). 
Third Prize— Waldemar Matiszewski (Poland). 

Fourth Prize—George Muraviov (U.S.S.R.). 

C. R. II. 

CHOPSTICKS. A childish little tune in 
waltz time played on the pianoforte by children 
with the sides of the forefinger of each 
hand, sometimes accompanied with simple 
tonic-and-dominant harmony by a second 
player: 


imu* lout tout 



The two fingers represent the sticks with 
which the Chinese eat their food. 

There is a set of variations for pianoforte 
duct (3 or 4 hands at will) by Russian com¬ 
posers, where the tunc takes a different form 
in 2-4 time : 



The second player requires a considerable 
degree of skill, the variations having a fairly 
elaborate lower part, often displaying rhyth¬ 
mic ingenuity. The contributors to the set, 
which was published in 1880, were Borodin’ 
Cui, Liadov and Rimsky-Korsakov. Liszt 
took a fancy to these pieces, and when the 
second edition appeared he contributed a 
variation of his own. 

The tunc is called ' Cotclcttcs ’ (cutlets) in 
France and ‘ Koteletten Waltzer' in Germany. 

CHORAGUS. A titular functionary in the 
University of Oxford, who derives his name 
from the leader of the chorus in the ancient 
Greek drama (xopayos). In the year 1626 
\\ Uliam Heather, desirous to ensure the study 
and practice of music at Oxford in future ages, 
established the offices of Professor, Choragus 
and Coryphaeus, and endowed them with 
modest stipends. The Professor was to give 
instruction in the theory of music, the Choragus 
and the Coryphaeus were to superintend its 
practice. The ordinances of Dr. Heather 
say: 
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CHORAL FANTASY 


CHORAL SYMPHONY 


Twice a week is the Choragus to present hiuuelf in the 
Music School and conduct the practice, both \ocal and 
instrumental, of all who may choose to attend. 

The instruments 10 be used by the students 
at these performances were furnished out of 
Heather's benefactions; provision was made 
for obtaining treble voices, and everything 
requisite to the regular and practical cultiva¬ 
tion of music as one of the academic studies 
appeared to have been devised. Yet Heather 
must have had certain misgivings as to the 
future of his institutions, for he enacts that 

if no one sii.ill attend the inertings in the Music School, 
then the Chur Alius himself shall sing with two boys for 
at least an hour. 

Little as Heather asked of posterity, he ob¬ 
tained still less. 1 The practices ceased; the 
instruments were dispersed, and their remnant 
finally broken up by the authorities as old 
lumber; and no Choragus has either con¬ 
ducted or sung in the Music School within 
the memory of man. Latterly the Choragus 
was charged, along with the Professor, with 
the conduct of the examinations for musical 
degrees, but this duty no longer exists, and 
even the name and office of the Coryphaeus 
have become extinct. The emolument of the 
office, derived in pail from the above- 
mentioned endowment, in part from fees paid 
on examination, amount in all to an insignifi- 
cant total. C. a. r. 

CHORAL FANTASY. The familiar name 
of Beethoven’s ‘Fantasia’, Op. 80. It is 
principally a work for pianoforte solo, with 
the orchestra gradually assuming partner¬ 
ship and a chorus joining in at the end. 
Though planned some years earlier, it was 
pul together somewhat hurriedly to provide 
a brilliant ending to the concert on 22 Dec. 
1808, at which the sixth and fifth Symphonies 
were first performed. The words were written 
to order, it is not certain by whom. At the 
first performance Beethoven opened the piece 
with an improvisation; the published open¬ 
ing fantasy was written a year later. The 
second section of the piece is a series of 
variations on the melody of Beethoven's 
song ' Gegcnlicljc ’. w. M. 

CHORAL HARMONIC SOCIETY. The 
members of this London amateur society inct 
at the Hanover Square Rooms for the practice 
of concerted vocal and instrumental music. In 
1837.J. H. B. Dando was the leader, Holder- 
ness the conductor and H. Bevington the 
organist. 'I hc programmes usually included a 
glee or madrigal with symphonies, overtures 
and vocal solos. c. m . 

CHORAL HARMONISTS’ SOCIETY. 
An association of amateurs in London devoted 
to the performance of great choral works with 
orchestral accompaniments. The first meeting 

* At the festival held at Oxford in 1926. to com¬ 
memorate the tercentenary of Heather’* foundation, 
the music practice, under the Choraitus. was revived. 


was held at the New London Hotel, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, on 2 Jan. 1833 and the sub¬ 
sequent ones at the London Tavern until the 
last concert, 4 Apr. 1851, twelve months after 
which the Society was dissolved. It had a full 
orchestra (containing, in 1838, 14 violins, 6 
violas, 3 cellos, 3 basses, with complete wind) 
and chorus. The solo singers were professionals 
— Clara Novello, Charlotte Birch, Charlotte 
Dolby, J. A. Novello, etc. Its conductors were 
V. Novello, Lucas, Ncatc and Westrop; 
leader J. H. B. Dando. The programmes were 
excellent. Among the works performed were 
Beethoven's Mass in D (1 Apr. 1O39 and again 
1 Apr. 1844), Haydn’s * Seasons ’, Mendels¬ 
sohn’s ‘ Walpurgisnacht ’, etc. 

The Choral Harmonists were a secession 
from the City of London Classical I larmonists, 
who held their first meeting on 6 Apr. 1831 
and met alternately at Farn’s music shop, 
72 Lombard Street, and the Horn Tavern, 
Doctors’ Commons. T. H. Severn was con¬ 
ductor and Dando leader, and the accompani¬ 
ments were arranged for a septet of strings. 
Among the principal works thus given were 
Weber's * Oberon ’, Spohr's Mass in C minor 
and ' Die Iclzten Dingc ’, a selection from 
Mozart's 4 Idomenco ', etc. The name “ City 
of London ” was intended to distinguish it 
from the Classical Harmonists, a still older 
society, meeting at die Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, Strand, of which Griffin and V. 
Novello were conductors. c. M. 

CHORAL SYMPHONY. The conven¬ 
tional name by which Beethoven’s ninth 
Symphony, in D minor, Op. 123, is generally 
known. The work was composed in 1817-23 
and first performed at the Karntnertor 
Theatre in Vienna on 7 May 1824, at a 
concert given by Beethoven himself. The 
first performance outside Vienna was given 
under Sir George Smart by the Philharmonic 
Society, London, in Mar. 1825, from a 
manuscript copy. (The Symphony was pub¬ 
lished in 1826.) Other early performances 
were given at Frankfort o/M. in Apr. 1825, at 
the Lower Rhine Festival at Aachen in May 
1825 (without the scherzo) and at Leipzig 
(Gewandhaus) in Mar. 1826. , 

Beethoven had long wished to set Schiller s 
Ode to Joy (‘ An die Freude ’, 1 7 8 5 > 10 
music, for it accorded with his views on the 
rights and destinies of mankind. The ‘ ,,eua 
is universal brotherhood and worship ol an 
all-loving deity that dwells above the stars. 
Beethoven’s decision to attach the ode to tnc 
Symphony as a choral finale seems to ha\ 
come at a late stage in the comptwaion 
the work; details in the sketch-books o me 
period arc taken as evidence that as late 
June or July 1823 he was contemplating an 
instrumental finale, and that his jnicauon 
may have been to use the theme he alter 
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CHORALE: Gregorian 


wards developed into the fifth movement of the 
Quartet Op. 132. 

Schiller’s ode consists of eight stanzas of 
eight lines, each followed by a four-line 
chorus. Beethoven used stanzas 1, 2, 3 and 
choruses 1, 3, 4, separating the choruses 
from their stanzas and choosing his own 
order. (Thus the section ‘‘Seid umschlungen, 
Millionen ”, which occurs late in the setting, 
is chorus 1.) 

The choral finale is one of the problem- 
pieces of the world’s music. In it Beethoven 
abandons his sovereignty of instrumental 
music; the master of order and style engages 
in a composition that is neither orderly nor 
stylish; the world, however impressed or 
thrilled by the result, finds it inopportune and 
disturbing, and seeks to discern the motives 
for so strange an adventure. Did Beethoven’s 
obsession with the ode thrust it upon the 
Symphony? The more acceptable view is 
one that sees the problem as arising from 
within the Symphony itself. After composing 
the three orchestral movements (it is sur¬ 
mised) Beethoven felt that no instrumental 
music could bring the work to its proper 
culmination. Symphonic writing had come 
to the end of its ground; the sequel had to 
be some kind of break-through into extra- 
symphonic territory. The best vehicle for 
such an excursion was a choir with a great 
human theme to sing. No music of the stamp 
of cantata or oratorio would meet the case; 
the final stage must be an escapade, free and 
ungoverned, as of a force unchained. Nothing 
could fit the prescription better than Schiller’s 
ode, as Beethoven handled and discharged it. 
T hat f ' ,nws 10 an extreme need is the vindica¬ 
tion of Beethoven’s fourth movement — that, 
and one of the world’s greatest tunes. 

A week before he died Beethoven sent to 
Moschelcs, in London, a letter of thanks for 
the Philharmonic Society’s benefaction. He 
appended the following metronome speeds 
for the Society’s guidance: 

I. Allegro nu non Iroppo, un poco maestoso. 


These figures are now reproduced in most 
editions. Unfortunately a printer's error 
intervened at the beginning of the trio of the 
scherzo (“ Presto ” in the list below). In the 
original score by Schott the minim had lost 
its tail at an upper entry of the speed-mark. 
Although the tail shows clearly at the lower 
entries, the marking was copied as semibreve 
116, and that error is still reproduced in 
standard editions. 1 w. m. 

Bibi. —Carsf. Adam, 'The Choral Symphony in Lon¬ 
don (M. & L.. XXXII. 1951. P . 47). 

CHORALE (Fr. and Ger. Choral) . A choral 
song ( cantus choral is) of ecclesiastical use, 
whether (a) the choral plainsong {cantus planus, 
cantus firmus) of the Roman office or (b) the 
Protestant church hymn (A irchenlied; Chor- 
gesang). 

The form “ Choral ” was adopted for the 
4th edition of this Dictionary, no doubt on the 
ground that ** Chorale ” is not English, and 
C. Sanford Terry, in his various writings on 
Bach, also made a special point of dropping 


the final ** e 


Choral ’’ as a noun is 


-~ - — w •• • j 

no more English than “ Chorale ” and has the 
disadvantage of being liable to confusion in 
certain contexts with the normal English 
adjective ” choral". The substantive is 
French and German, and there is no point in 
substituting a foreign word for an artificial 
one. The latter, “ Chorale ”, has at least the 
advantage of being a term standing for one 
particular thing.* 

The Gregorian Chorale.—I n Roman use 
the chorale represented the conccntus as distin¬ 
guished from the accentus or intonation of the 
Collect, Epistle, Gospel, prayers and other 
portions of the office — Preface, Paternoster, etc. 
The Gregorian chorale, generally sung by 
more than one voice (hence choral) in proxim- 
ity to the altar, was essentially a Mass-song 
{Alttsegesang) treating, usually, a Bible text: of 
630 Mass-songs in a 10th-century Codex at St. 
Gall, more than 430 are from the Psalms, 160 
from other parts of the Bible ; only 25 arc non- 


II. Molto vivace 
Presto 

III. Adagio molto e rantabile 
Andante modrrato 

IV. Finale, presto 
Allegro ma non troppo 

' ^cihoven's intention was that a bar of the trio 
"» b*f of uhmo. CorlctJ. « 

& rMl| V onginated in a misunderstanding of what 

the old renfuj (horalii or plainsong of the Latin ChurrK 
wh,ch Luther himself wShed to'rcuin; «dhU£ri,‘ 


0 «i 88 * Allegro assai ^ 80 

AUa marcia (B» 84 

^.116 Andante maestoso (G) ^ 7a 

S ««6 Adagio divoto ^ $0 

• Allegro energico 84 

• °3 Allegro ma non tamo ^ iao 

es/- 96 Prestissimo ^ i 33 

• 88 Maestoso m fo 

- e« 

metrical hvmnTT If W4 * on| V "hen German 

k « radu » l, y superseded in common use 

mriodla of these hymm. ~ ,ric " d *<> 
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biblical. To the category of chorales belong 
the Introitus, Ojfertorium, Community, sung by the 
choir; the Trattus (cantus traetus). Gradual 
(responsorium graduate or gradate). Alleluias, sung 
by a voice or voices distinct from the choir 
between the Epistle and Gospel; and the 
Ordinarium Missae, i.e. the Kjrie, Gloria in 
excelsis, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei and 
Sequences (prosa), sung by the choir. There 
developed also a large corpus of Latin hymns 
and antiphons for the Church seasons and 
hours—Julian (p. 547, see Bibl.) enumerates 
more than ;,oo in English medieval use. Sung 
by the clergy and choir, they were as little 
intelligible to the passive congregation as the 
Mass itself. Hut in Germany, as elsewhere, 
short vernacular hymns were early admitted 
into public worship and, after their refrain, 
were called " Kirleison", “ Lcisen ” or 
“ Leichen ". They were the earliest con¬ 
gregational hymns and consisted of a stanza or 
stanzas prefixed to the Kyrie eleison or Chrisle 
eleison, ejaculations which had passed from the 
Greek into the Latin Church, especially for 
festival use. The oldest of them dates from the 
end of the 9th century; the first of its three 
stanzas reads: 

Linar trohtin hat farsal, Mntlr IVtre ciwalt 

Da* cr iii4R cinerjan /eimo dineenten man. 

Kyric eleyson! Christe eleison. 

Other rare examples of pre-Reformat ion 
popular hymnody arc : the Easter ' Christ ist 
erstanden ’, the Whitsuntide * Nun bitten wir 
den heiligen Gcisi ’, the Christmas ' Geloliet 
scist du, jesu Christ', the Trinity * Das helfcn 
uns die Namcn drei', the Good Friday 'Gott 
ward an cin Kreuz geschla'n ’ and the inter¬ 
cessory ‘ Mitten wir im Leben sind ’. Their 
abnormal liturgical use is suggested by the 
conjecture (Koch, I, 208, see Bibl.) that the 
second of those named was sung by the con¬ 
gregation while a wooden dove or a living bird 
was released from the roof of the church. An¬ 
other opportunity for congregational utterance 
was afforded by the |>ost-gradual Alleluia sung 
at Easter. The Christmas mystery plays also 
invited vernacular hymns — e.g. the Latin- 
German ‘ In dulci jubilo ’ and ‘ Ein Kind 
geborn zu Bethlehem ’ ('Puer natus in Bethle¬ 
hem ’). The l»est Latin hymns, too, were fre¬ 
quently translated — e.g. the Te Deum, Gloria 
in excelsis, Veni creator spiritus, as well as the 
Credo, Paternoster, Sanctus and some of the 
Psalms. Hence, when Luther set himself to 
provide the apparatus of congregational praise, 
he was able to draw upon a tradition of ecclesi¬ 
astical song and a fund of popular hymnody. 
Between Otfrid of YVeissenbvirg (9th century) 
and 1518 upwards of 1,440 German vernacular 
hymns were written. Yet throughout the 
medieval centuries church music was almost 
exclusively the province of the choir and clergy. 
The Reformation gave a voice to the laity, but 


without immediately destroying the choir's 
monopoly. 

The Protestant Chorale.— As signifying 
a congregational hymn, the German word 
Choral came into general use in the second half 
of the 16th century, at a period when the 
principles of melodic symmetry’ and rhythm 
were being grasped; when, too, steps were 
first taken to transfer the cantus planus from the 
tenor tothe descant in the interests of congrega¬ 
tional singing. The chorale was the peculiar 
interest of the Evangelical (Lutheran) Church. 
The Reformed (non-Lutheran) bodies, deem¬ 
ing the Psalter the sole inspired manual of 
church praise, disapproved of original hymns 
as a detail of public worship and consequently 
condemned their communities to musical 
infertility. 

Luther, steeped in and esteeming the music 
of the ancient Church, was himself the first 
Evangelical hymnist, the Ambrose of the Re¬ 
formation, who equipped the Protestant liturgy 
with the apparatus of choral song. His 
materials were fourfold: (1) official Latin 
hymnody; (2) pre-Reformation popular 
hymns; (3) secular folksong; (4) original 
hymns. 

1. Official Latin Hymnody. Of the Latin 
hymns, with (for the most part) their adapted 
melodics, which the Evangelical Church took 
over, the following arc the most familiar: 

• Allcin Gott in der HOh* tci Lhr 1 * {Gloria in rxatsii). 

by NikoUu* Decius. 

• Also heiliir ist der Tag * (Sol" fata din). . 

'Christe, der du bin Tn« und Lulu', by Wolfon* 

Meusel, or ' Christe. du bis, der belle Ta* * (ChuU 
mm Im* n rl Ha), by Erasmus Alber. 

• Christum wir sollen loben schori ’ (A lotus orlui tardmi), 

by Luther. 

• Christus. der uns seli* machl * (Patrii topimna, nr ill 

dnina), by Michael Weisse. 

• Da Christus Rcborcn war ' (In nalali domini). 

• Der du bist drei in Einigkeit * (0 lux beata Iriniltu), by 

Luther. 

• Der Tair der ist so freudenreich ' (Din nl laililia/). 

• Erhalt uns. Herr, bei deinem Wort * (SU tout, honor il 

gloria), by Luther. . 

•Herr Gott. dich loben wir* (Te Drum laudamui), t»y 
Luther. , . 7 

•Jesus Christus. unser Heiland. der von uns U ,n> 
Chruiui, ncitra solui), by Luther. # _ 

•Koinm. Gott. Schopfer. heiliger Gets! (\mi Creator 

•Ko«iSeV U, ^t. Herre Go,,' (Vtni 

• N U ^k^mm. b 'der U, Heiden Heiland 1 (Veni redmpior 

domin')* 


ji). by Luther. . . . , _ 

* Verleih’ uns Frieden gnadiglich (Da peuern, 

* Was'furcht’n du. Feind Hcrodes. sehr 1 (Halil Htrodn 

* Wir'XulKn Iir"an r 'einen Got, ’ ( Credo in Drum palrem 

trr.ripcUntrm), by Luther. 

To these must be added many Psalm vcrs.ons 
and paraphrases of Holy Scripture. 

2. Pre-Reformation Popular Hymns, local¬ 
izing the strength of their appeal, Luther an 
his colleagues appropriated many ,P°PjJ 
medieval hymns, rewriting or expanding then 
words and adapting thetr melodics. Hns 
cess of Verbesserung was natural in a Rc forma 
tion which was itself a gigantic act of correc 
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lion. Hans Sachs (1494-1576), for instance, 
“ christlich verandert und korrigiert ” the pre- 
Reformation'DichFrau vom Himmel ruf’ich 
an ’ to ‘ Christum vom Himmel ruf* ich an \ 
Luther described his ‘Jesus Christus unser 
Heiland ’ as John Hus’s hymn cerbessert ; while 
the antiphon 4 Regina cocli * of Lossius was 
adopted as “correctum per Herm. Bonnum”. 
Sacred folksong attached thus to the service of 
the Evangelical Church provided the following 
hymns or melodies or both : 

The Chrutmas ‘ Gclobct seist du, Jou Christ 1 and * In 
dulci jubilo \ 

The Paniontide 1 Da Jesus an dem Kreuze si und * and 
• O du armcr Judas \ 

The Easter * Christ ist entanden *, ‘Christ la* in 
Todesbanden ’ and * Freu' dich. du wrrthe 
Christcnheil ’ (whose melody was also set to * Es 
ist das Heil uns konunrn her ’). 

The Trinity ‘ Christ fuhr gen Himmel 
The Whitsuntide * Nun bitten wir den heil’gen Geisl ’: 
at well as * Dies sind die hcU’gen zchn Gebot \ 

4 Gott der Vater wohn uns bei * Gott tei gelobet 
und gcbenedciet’ and ‘Mitten wir im Leben 
sind 

3. Secular Folksong. Already in the 15th 
century Heinrich von Laufcnberg had written 
religious parodies ( conlrafacta) of secular ditties. 
Luther was not less sensitive to the value of 
popular art as a contributor to the apparatus 
of religion; the Calvinist Church also, owing 
to the paucity of material at its disposal, was 
compelled to borrow freely. In their action, 
however, the early Lutheran compilers were 
moved also to purify popular art by sub¬ 
stituting—to quote a Frankfort title-page 
dated 1571 — “ geistigo, gute, niitze Texte 
und Worte ” for the “ bosc und argerlichc 
Weisc, unnutze und schampare Licdlcin ” in 
popular use. Thus the hymn ‘ Ach Gott, thu* 
dich erbarmen ’ received its melody from the 
secular 4 Frisch auf, ihr Landsknecht alle ’; 

‘ Durch Adams Fall ’ from the Pavia song; 

‘ Frcut cuch, freut euch in dieser Zeit ’ from 
‘ So weiss ich cins, das mich erfreut ’; 4 Helft 
mir Gott’s Gute preisen ’ and 4 Von Gott will 
ich nicht lassen ' from 4 Ich ging einmal spa- 
zieren ’; ‘ Herr Christ, der einig Gott’s Sohn ’ 
from ' Ich hort’ ein Fraulein Idagen ’; 4 Hilf 
Gott, das mirs gelinge * from (?) ‘ Konnt ich 
von Herzen singen’; 4 Ich dank dir, lieber 
Hcrre * from 4 Entlaubt ist uns dcr Walde '; 
, \ ci } ha *>' mein Sach Gott heimgesteUt * from 
t Ich weiss mir ein Roslein hiibsch und fein '; 
‘ In dir ist Frcude ’ from an Italian dancc- 

F c » asur Av‘. A ,icla vita ’ ; ‘ Nun frcut cuch > 

lichen Christen g’mein ’ from a melody heard 
and noted by Luther, ‘ Wach auf, wach auf, du 
schone’; 4 Nun horet zu, ihr Christenleut' 

Jg® ^ nd wo,lt ihr h ° rcn ncuc Mar ’; 4 O 
Christe Morgcnstcrne ’ from 4 Er ist der Mor- 
gensterne ’; 4 O Haupt voll Blut 4 and 4 Herz- 
lich thut mich verlangcn ’ from 4 Mein G’mut 
1st m ir verwirret ’; 4 O Welt ich muss dich 
lassen ’ from 4 Inspruck ich muss dich lassen ’ 
(Isaac); ‘Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich 


her ’ and 4 Vom Himmel kam dcr Engel 
Schaar ’ from 4 Aus fremden linden komm ich 
her ’; 4 Wacht auf, ihr Christen alle * from a 
Netherlandish folksong, 4 Waer is mijn alder 
liefste *; 4 Warum bctriibst du dich, mein 
Herz ’ from 4 Dcin g'sund mein Freud ”; 
4 Was mein Gott will ’ from the French 4 II me 
souiTit de tous mes maulx ’; and 4 Wcnn wir 
in hochsten Nothen sein * from (?) a French 
folksong. 

4. Original Hymns. Among the writers 
whose work enriched evangelical hymnody 
Luther stands pre-eminent. Between 1523 and 
1543 he wrote 38 pieces, the majority of them 
translations, revisions or enlargements of pre- 
Reformation material. His original, or mainly 
original, hymns are 8 in number : 

1. ‘ Christ lag in Todobandrn ' (1534). 

2. ‘ Christ unser Herr turn Jordan kam ’ (1543). 

3. * Ein neua Lied wir heben an 4 (1524). 

4. ‘ Erhall uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort * (134a). 

5. ‘ Jesus Christus unser Heiland, der den Tod ' (1534). 

6. ‘Nun freut euch. lieben Christen g'mein ' (1533!. 

1 ‘ Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her ‘ (1333). 

' Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schaar 4 (1543). 

It is a testimony to their virility, as it is to the 
conservatism of German hymnody, that all but 
two (No. 3 supra and 4 Fur alien Freuden auf 
Erden ' [1538)) of Luther’s hymns are still in 
German use. Seventeen of them received 
original tunes in the hymn-books in which they 
first appeared: 

1. 4 Ach Gott vom Himmel sieh’ darein 4 (1334). 

2. Aus tiefer Noth schrei ich zu dir 4 (1324). 

3. 4 Ein neues Lied wir heben an 4 (1534). 

4. 4 Ein’ foie Burg ist unser Gott 4 (1333). 

J Es spricht der Unweisen Mund wold ‘ (1324). 

4 Es wollt uns Gott genadig sein 4 (1524). 

7 . 4 Joaia dem Propheten 4 (1396). 

8. Jou* Chnstus, unser Heiland, der den Tod 4 (1534 


9. 'Jous 




unser Heiland, der von uns 4 (1524 


to. 4 Mensch. wills! du leben seliglich 4 (1334). 

11. 4 Mil Fried* und Freud’ ich fahr* dahin 4 (1324). 

12. 4 Nun freut euch, lieben Christen g'mein 4 (1324 and 

13. 4 Sic ut mir lieb die werthe Magd 4 (1343). 

' 4 - Vater unser im Himmelreich 4 (1539). 

15. Vom Himmel hoch da komm ich her 4 (1539: not 
, , secular melody (1533) already referred to). 

16. War Gott nicht mit uns diese Zeit 4 (1534). 

17. 4 W’ohl dem der in Gotta Furcht stehl 4 (1324). 

What share Luther himself had in their com¬ 
position cannot be stated positively. Johann 
Walther (1496-1570) and Konrad Rupff, his 
predecessor as cantor at the Saxon court, 
assisted the reformer at Wittenberg in 1524. 
But Luther concerned himself directly in their 
task, a fact established by the manuscript of a 
discarded melody by him (Zahn, No. 2562, see 
Bibl.) for his 4 Vater unser im Himmelreich \ 
The virile melody 4 Ein’ feste Burg ’, if re¬ 
miniscent of Gregorian material, is generally 
attributed to him. 4 Jesaia dem Propheten ’ 
discloses a similar borrowing (from the Sanctus). 
Zelle (pp. 11, 64, see Bibl.) suggests that 4 Nun 
komm, dcr Heiden Heiland » and the melody 
of M. Weisse’s 4 Nun lasst uns den Leib 
begraben * are also Luther’s compositions. 
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The Earliest Hymn-books.— The second 
and third quarters of the 16th century repre¬ 
sent the productive period of Lutheran 
hymnodv. More than 200 books published in 
that period contain the rugged, objective 
hymns of the Reformation set 10 melodies as 
direct and massive, for the most part, as them¬ 
selves. Edited bv Wall her, the earliest of 
them — the so-called * Achtliedcrbuch * — 
was published at Wittenberg in 1524 under 
the title * Ltlich christlich lider Lobgesang, 
und Psalm, dem rainen wort Cones gemess 
. . . in der Kirchen zu singen \ It contained 
four melodies t* Nun freut cuch, lieben Christen 
g'mein ’, * Es ist das Heil uns konimen her 
* In Cott gclaub' ich das cr hat ’ and ' In Jesus 
Natnen hel>cn wir an ’) set to four hymns by 
Luther, three by Paulus Speratus (d. 1551), his 
assistant and one by an anonymous writer. 
A larger book, ‘ Enchiridion oder eyn Hand- 
buchlcin ... geistlieher Cesenge, und Psalmen, 
rechtschalln und kunstlich vertheutseht ', was 
published at Erfurt in a duplicated edition in 
1524, probably under the direction of Justus 
Jonas {d. 1555) and Johannes Lange. The 
two editions contained 16 melodies set to 25 
hymns — the eight of the * Achtliedcrbuch 
14 others by Luther, one each by Justus Jonas, 
Erhart Hegenwall and Elisabcthc Cruciger 
(d. 1533), the wife of Luther’s favourite pupil. 

Simultaneously with or soon after the 
publication of the ' Enchiridion ’ Walther 
issued from Wittenberg (1524) die first hymn- 
lxM»k, to which Luther contributed a preface. 
Repeatedly reissued and enlarged, his * Gcyst- 
lichc gesangk Buchleyn ’ contained 35 melodies 
set to 32 hymns (24 by Luther) and 5 Latin 
texts. Besides the writers already mentioned, 
Michael Slicfel (1486-1567) and Johannes 
Agricola (1492-1566) each contributed a 
hymn. Walther’s five-part ( Diuanlus , Aina, 
Tenor, lianas, Vagans or Quintus) settings of the 
melodies were designed, as Luther remarked in 
his preface, to attract youths from the " Bulil- 
lieder und llcischlichcn Gcxiingc ” to “ etwas 
Heilsames ”. Five years later (« 5 2 9 ) Joseph 
Klug published at Wittenberg for Luther, who 
added a new preface, his ' Gcistlichc Licdcr. 
Auffs new gcbeiscrt zu Wittenberg ’, an 
enlarged collection of hymns and melodics of 
which no copy has survived. On the evidence 
of a later (1535) edition it appears to have 
contained 50 German hymns, 29 of them by 
Luther, with others by Hans Sachs 0494 " 
1576), Adam of Fulda (1493-1558), Johann 
Kolross (</. 1558) and other writers already 
named. The last hymn-book published under 
Luther's supervision was the ‘ Gcystlichc 
Licdcr. Mil cincr newen vorrhedc D. Mart. 
Luth. \ printed in two parts by Valentin Babst 
at Leipzig in 1545. The collection contained 
101 German hymns, including all of Luther's. 
Other contributors to it, besides some of those 


already mentioned, were Matthaus Grciter 
(1 1 . 1550 or 1552), Wolfgang Dachstein ( d . 
e. 1561), Adam Rcissncr (1496-c. 1575), Jo¬ 
hannes Schnecsiug ( d . 1567) and Michael 
Wcissc (</. 1534). 

Melodies grew in number less rapidly than 
hymns. But Zahn (Vol. VI, see Bibl.) distin¬ 
guishes nearly 200 new tunes in the hymn- 
books of 1524-45. Surveying the whole 
century the notable composers arc: Joachim 
von Burck ( ? 1541-1610), Scthus Calvisius 
(1556-1615), Wolfgang Dachstein (</. c. 1561), 
Nikolaus Dccius (</. 1541), Johann Eccard 
OSM"**” 1 )* Wolfgang Figulus (c. 1520-91), 
Bartholomaus Gcsius (1556-1613 or 1614), 
Matthaus Greater ( d . 1550 or 1552), Nikolaus 
Herman (? 1485-1561), Johann Kugelmann 
(</. 1542), Joachim Magdeburg ( b . 1525), 
l’hilipp Nikolai (1536-1608),Cyriakus Schnec- 
gass (1546-97), Nikolaus Sclnecker (1528-92), 
Johann Spangcnbcrg (1481-1550), Melchior 
Vulpius ( d . 1616), Johann Walther (1 49 ^” 
1570) and Luther himself. 

Later Development.—T he Lutheran re¬ 
volution did not immediately substitute con¬ 
gregational for professional singing. Com¬ 
posers continued to place the canto fermo in the 
tenor in four- or five-part settings for the 
choir, leaving to the congregation restricted 
opportunities to participate. As in the pre- 
Rcformation period, congregational hymns 
were sung in unison without accompaniment, 
vocal or instrumental. But before the 16th 
century ended, the first step was taken to 
release the chorale from the traditions of the 
motet and to admit the congregation to associate 
with the choir in singing it. Lukas Osiandcr 
0 534 "'604), a Protestant minister, published 
at Nuremberg in 1586 his * Funfftig gcistlichc 
Liedcr und Psalmcn ’, a collection of (for the 
most part) old melodies, whose cantus, however, 
he removed from the tenor to the descant, in 
order “ das ein gantze christlichc Gcmcin 
durchauss mit singen kan ”, supposing tha 
the clearer definition of the melody would 
encourage the congregation to do so. in¬ 
adequate as it was — for a small choir could 
afford inadequate support to a congregational 
melody — Osiander's innovation was repeated 
by later editors: Johann Rhaw (PJf'M .* 

, 589, Rosier Michael in 1 593 . SeU»u» Cal' 
and Johann Eccard in 1597 . * he 
Gcsangbuch of 1598 (all but eleven melody 
the Rat is bon compilation in 1599 l J 
Stimmen also gesetzt, da* 

Choral und bekandte Mclodey jedes Gesanp 
ungehindert wol mit singen ton ). » 
Nuremberg hymn-book of 1608, Geo g Q 
schrei»>er's Jena collection of 1608 Hans 

Leo Hasslcr's ‘ Kirchcngesang 
melodics were “ simpl.citer gesetzt to pr 
mote their congregational rendering. a 

The ultimate substitution of a docant 
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tenor melody was also due to the weakening of 
the Netherlandish contrapuntal tradition and 
the penetration of the Italian melodic style 
into Germany in the 17th century, a develop¬ 
ment of which Hans Leo Hasslcr ( d . 1612) and 
Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) were pioneers. 
It is significant that already in 1591 Adam 
Gumpcltzhaimcr had published at Augsburg 
his ‘ Neue teutsche geistlichc Licdcr *, three- 
part settings ( cantus , tenor, bass) “nach art der 
Welschcn [i.e. Italian] Villanellcn In the 
half-century that followed, the Italian concerto 
invaded the precincts of Lutheran hymnody, 
revolutionizing the treatment of the chorale, 
which composers began to offer to the public 
under the title of ‘ Harinoniac ’, ‘ Cantiones 
sacrae ’, ‘ Gcistlicher Harfenklang \ 4 Rose- 
tulum musicum 4 Roscngartlein * and so 
forth. The concerto, however, was essentially 
non-congrcgational, while the choir of the 
period was inadequate to afford the harmonic 
support which effective congregational singing 
required. 

On the other hand the organ, a newly 
perfected instrument, was available for that 
service, while the introduction of figured bass 
(continuo) aided the organist to underprop the 
melody and decided the victory for the descant 
over the tenor. The earliest important hymn- 
book of the 17th century — Johann Hermann 
Schcin’s (1586-1630) * Cantional ’ (1627) — 
added a figured bass to its melodies for the 
use of 44 organists, instrumental players and 
lulcnists ". The organ decisively assumed the 
responsibility which the choir was unable to 
fulfil, when in 1650 Samuel Scheidt (1587- 
1654), the Halle organist, published his 

labulatur Buch ’ containing 112 settings of 
too melodics to serve as accompaniments of 
congregational singing. 

For distinguishing the separate stanzas of 
the hymns, Scheidt may be regarded as the 
father of the chorale cantata, and no less as 
the founder of Germany’s organ school, which 
built itself upon the chorale and thereby was 
happily diverted from mere virtuosity. From 
Scheidt onwards German organists developed 
their technique upon the chorale, treating it 
cither in free counterpoint with the melody as 
the cantus firmus (pratambulum) or in canonic 
variations or fugally. Pre-eminent in this art 
were Michael Praetorius (1571-1621), Johann 
Christoph Bach (1642-1703), Johann Michael 
Bach (1648-94), Johann Pachelbel (1653- 
1706), Diderik Buxtehude (1637-1707), Georg 
Bohm (1661-1733), Johann Adam Reinken 
(1623-1722),Johann Gottfried Walther (1684- 
1748) and Johann Sebastian Bach (1685- 
>75o)- In modern times the full revelation of 
Bach’s grandeur has brought the organ and 
chorale again into association in a literature 
which, among others, Hubert Parry (1848- 
19*0) in England, Johannes Brahms (1833- 
vol. 11 


1897), Sigfrid Karg-Elcrt (1877-1933) and Max 
Reger (1873-1916) in Germany, have enriched. 

German composers in the 17th century, on 
the whole, were less successful in writing fine 
melodies than in arranging the treasures of 
the past to satisfy the taste of their period. 
The most notable of them arc Michael Prac- 
torius, Melchior Franck (1573-1629), Johann 
Michael Altenburg (1584-1640), Heinrich 
Schulz, Johann Hermann Schcin, Johann 
Schop (d. 1664 or 1665), Johann Crugcr 
(1598-1662), the finest melodist of the century, 
Heinrich Albert (1604-51), Andreas Hammer- 
schmidt (1612-75), Johann Roscnmullcr 
(1619-84), Christoph Runge (1619-81), Georg 
Neumark (1621-81), Peter Sohrcn ( d . 1692 or 
«f> 93 )» Jakob Hintze (1622-1702), Johann 
Rudolph Ahlc (1625-73), Johann Georg 
Ebeling (1637-76), Gottfried Vopclius (1645- 
1715) and Joachim .Meander (1650-80). Zahn 
enumerates upwards of 450 hymn - books 
published in the 17th century. In addition to 
Schein’s (1627) already mentioned, the most 
important of them arc: Johann Crtiger's 
‘ Ncwes vollkomliches Gesangbuch * (Berlin, 
1640), his ‘ Praxis pictatis mclica ’ (Berlin, 
1648 (3rd cd.J), the Criigcr-Runge hymn-book 
(Berlin, 1853) and Gottfried Vopclius’s * Ncu 
Leipziger Gesangbuch ’ (Leipzig, 1682). The 
publication of local hymn-books was very 
general in the latter part of the century. 

Poetry of the Chorale.— Viewed as 
poetical literature, the chorale passed in the 
17th century through the testing experience of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), a period of 
unrelieved and universal gloom whose agony 
found a relief in 44 Krcuz- und Trostliedcr ” 
and a hymnody subjective, sincere, devout. 
Paul Gcrhardt (1607-76), the principal hymn- 
ist of the century, is second only to Luther in 
popularity, and in fertility his superior. The 
second half of the century culminated in the 
Pietistic revival led by Philipp Jakob Spcncr 
(1635-1705), a reaction from the formalism of 
official Lutheranism which, however, except in 
Bohemia and Moravia, never developed into 
organized dissent. Of hymn-writers, to the 
earlier period belong Johann Michael Altcn- 
burg (1584-1640), Johann Hcermann (1585- 
1647), Martin Rinkart (1586-1649), whose 
‘Nun danket alle Gott ’ (1636) voiced the 
people's relief at the conclusion of the devastat¬ 
ing war, Georg Wcisscl (1590-1635) and Paul 
Flemming (1609-40). In the second half arc 
notable, besides Gcrhardt, Christian Kcimann 
(1607-62), Johann Rist (1607-67), Johannes 
Olearius (1611-84), Johann Franck (1618— 
1677), Georg Neumark (1621-81), Johann 
Georg Albinus (1624-79), Louise Henricttc of 
Brandenburg (1627-67), Gottfried WUhelm 
Saccr (1635-99), Lmilic Julianc of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt (1637-1706), Salomo Liscow 
(1640-89) and Christoph Tictze (1641-1703). 
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The Final Stage.—T he change which 
passed over the spirit of German hymnody in 
the 17th century was rellcctcd consequently 
in its melody. The rugged, rhythmic tunes of 
the Reformation, so congregational in their 
simplicity and directness, were dispossessed by 
uninetrical, aria-like tunes, and even by dance 
rhythms. At Halle, the centre of Pietism, 
Johann Anastasius Frcylinghauscn published 
(1704) the classic ‘ Gcsangbuch ’ of that 
school. It contained nearly 700 hymns, set to 
174 melodics, with figured bass. Nearly half 
(82) of the tunes were new; only five repre¬ 
sented the iCth century and the traditions of 
Luther. Pietism, indeed, connoted for the 
chorale the end of its creative period, a fact 
strikingly illustrated in the case of Bach. 
Spitta (I, 367) has dispelled the illusion that 
he contributed tunes to Frcylinghausen's 
‘Spiritual Hymn-Book’, though there arc 
countless proofs in his Passions and cantatas 
that he had much in common with a literature 
so intimate and warm. Also he contributed to 
Schcmclli’s ‘ Gcsangbuch ’ (1736) melodics for 
three hymns included in Freylinghausen’s 
collection — ‘ Dir, dir Jehovah, will ich 
singen *, ‘ Eins ist not, ach Herr dies einc ’ and 
‘ VVic wohl ist mir, O Freund dcr Seelen ’. 
But they arc typical of all his compositions in 
this form. Unapproachable in his treatment 
of the ancient melodies, as his preference for 
them is patent, Bach wrote original hymn- 
tunes {e.g. No. 42 of the ‘Christinas Oratorio’) 
of the aria type and, if they cannot be said to 
be wholly uncongrcgational, they distinctly 
lack the characteristics of an effective con¬ 
gregational hynin. 

It docs not follow from the presence of 
chorales simplice stylo in Bach’s cantatas and 
oratorios that he desired them to be sung by 
the congregation, though his orchestration of 
them strongly suggests that they were so sung. 
But his art and the chorale arc inextricably 
associated. His earliest compositions were 
chorale studies for the clavier or organ. All 
the famous hymn melodics in common use he 
enriched with matchless harmonics. They arc 
rarely absent from his cantatas and oratorios. 
Their stanzas and their melodics inspired the 
work of his maturcst genius. His organ tech¬ 
nique was developed upon them, and they are 
the theme of the bulk of his music for that 
instrument. It would appear, as Spitta (III, 
107) comments, that Bach was impelled to 
connect the chorale with all his work for the 
service of God and to display it in its fullest 
brilliance. So complementary arc they that 
Bach and the chorale together fell under the 
ban of 18th-century Rationalism, awaiting the 
19th-century revival which restored them to 
repute. It is not merely a coincidence that 
Philipp Spitta, who first interpreted the re¬ 
surrected Bach, was the son of the author of 


‘ Psalter und Harfe ’, through whom Evangel¬ 
ical hymnody recovered the spirit of which 
Rationalism had deprived it. c. s. t. 
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CRAff, Paul. ' Geschichtc der alien goltesdienstlicheO 
Formen in der cvangclischen Kirchc Deutschland! 
(Gottingen, 19a!). ... 1 • 

Joiiner, P. Dominicus, ' Der gregonaimche Lhorai 
(Stuttgart, 1934). . „ 

Julian, John, * A Dictionary of Hymnology (London, 

Kittler?* GOnther. ' Geschichtc des protestantischen 
Orgelchorals von seinen Anfangen bn zu den 
Luneburger Orgeltabulalurbuchern ' (193*/•. . 

Koch. Eduard Emil. • Geschichtc des Kirchenheds und 
Kirchengetangs8 vols. (Stuttgart, 1866-7©/. 
KOMMfRLr, Salomon, * Enzyklonldie der evangelischen 
Kirchenmusik', 4 vols. (1888-93). . . 

Liuencron. R. v.. 'Ober den Chorgesang m der 
evangelischen Kirchc ’ (Berlin. 1881). 

Moser. Hans Joachim. 'Die Mclodien der Luther 

Petzolo? Joachim!' ' 9 D?c > gednickten vierstimm'S™ 
Choralbucher fur die Orgel der deulschen evan 
gelischen Kirchc ’ (Halle. 1935)* , . 

RtCHTER. Bernhard F.. 'J. S. Bachs v.crstimmige 
Choralgesange' (Leipzig. 1898). r«nrs- 

R.STSCHEL, Georo, ' Die Aufgabe dcr Orge 

dienste bis in das XVIII. Jahrhundert (LeipnR. 

Sche'ide? August, ‘ Zur Geschichtc des Chor.lvorspW*' 
(Hildburghauscn. 1930). . ..i. m ;,rhe Grund- 

Scher.no, Arnold ' Die metryh-rhythm.sche Oiun 

gestalt unserer Choralmelodien (Halle. I9Z71 

■«*- 

-S srs&ss, Kgs s 

siebzehnlen Jahrhundert (Casscl. „ 4 • 

Smend. Julius. * Das evangelische Lied von ,J 

CW-. 3 «*• (Cmfid,,. 

• Ofiginal Hymn*Tune» ' (OrforJ. 

• Bach's four-parl Chorals: complete edition 

gesangt’. a %-ols. (Leipzig, 1848). 
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* Unverfilschlcr I.iedenegen. Gesangbuch fur Kirchen. 
Schulen und Hauser ' (14th ed., Berlin, n.d.). 

Wackernacel, Philipp, ' Das deuUche Kirchenlied voo 
der allesien Zeit bis xu Anfang des XVII. Jahr- 
hunderts \ 5 vob. (Leipaig, 1864-77). 

Winterfeld, Carl von, ‘Der evangelische Kirchen- 
gesang *, 3 vol*. (Leipzig. 1843). 

Wolfp, Euoen, ‘ Das deuische Kirchenlied des 16. und 
17. Jahrhunderts ’ (Stutigart, n.d.). 

WOLPRUM, Philipp, * Die Enlstehung und enie Ent- 
wickelung des deutsclien evangelischen Kirchen- 
liedes in musikalischer Beziehung' (Leipzig, 
1890). 

WOllner, Franz, ‘ Joh. Seb. Bachs Werke: Lieder und 
Anen fur viersiimmigen gemischlen Chor ' (Leipzig, 


1901). 

Zaun, Johannes, * Die Mclodien der deuischen evange¬ 
lic hen Kirchenlieder \ 6 vols. (Gulenloh, 1889- 

Harfe fur das deuische Haus ’ (Gulenloh, 

Zei.le, Friedrich, ‘ Das alteste lutherische Hausgesang- 
buch ’ (Coitingen, 1903). 

‘ Die Singweisen der iitestcn evangelischen Lieder *. 

3 pis. (Berlin, 1899, 1900, 1910). 

Sit alio Luiher. Scheidemann (selling of lune in 
treble). 

CHORALE CANTATA. A type of 
German church cantata, cultivated mainly by 
J. S. Bach, but also by some of his forerunners, 
in which the words as well as (usually though 
not invariably) the tune of a chorale are used. 
The melody may appear only in the conclud¬ 
ing choral setting of the hymn, or it may be 
worked into one or more of the preceding 
numbers, particularly the opening chorus. 
The words may be simply those of the hymn, 
treated verse by verse as chorus, recitative and 
aria by turns, or they may be partly or wholly 
paraphrased in order to form more suitable 
texts, for recitatives and arias in particular. 
In some cases verses entirely different from 
those of the hymn may be interpolated. 

The following numbers of Bach's preserved 
church cantatas are chorale cantatas: 1-3, 5, 
7, 10, 16, 26, 33 . 4 *. 62, 9 L 94 , 101, in, 113- 
n6, 121-27, 133 . 135 . 139 . * 77 . 178, 180. 

E. B. 

U'dl.-Terry. C. S.. ‘Bach: CanlaUs and Oratorio*' 

• l ( P /. i,8r ’ m 9 (Oxford, 1933). 

J. S. Bach : Cantata Texu ' (Oxford, 1935). 
Whittaker, W. G., 'Fugitive Note* on the Church 
Cantata* and MotcU of J. S. Bach * (Oxford, 1933). 

CHORALE FANTASY. A type of organ 
composition, cultivated especially by the Ger¬ 
man precursors of Bach, in which a hymn-tune 
is treated, usually more continuously than in 
a chorale prelude, and often in a toccata-like 
manner. 

CHORALE PRELUDE. .See Chorale. 

Bidl.—Macpherjon, Charles. ‘Chorale Prelude*, 

VYY?v 4nd * ,odern ' C pr <*- Mu*. A**.. VoL 
XXXIX, 1913). 

CHORALS - VARIANTS, TRADITION- 

AL. The Protestant chorales in Scandinavia, 
which have maintained an independent exist¬ 
ence within the congregations in the rural dis¬ 
tricts, particularly among the musically well- 
endowed, and have been evolved according to 
primitive musical laws, used side by side with 
the versicms pnnted in the authorized chorale- 
oooks. These melodies deviate in essentials 


from the printed sources from which they were 
originally derived. In many cases the original 
melody can be identified only with diliiculty, 
if at all. Thus we arc faced with the outcome 
of a popular activity in composition, which 
may either be due to the intlucncc of any 
single, authoritative musical personality in the 
congregation or may comprise the result of a 
process of transformation with whose various 
stages and laws we arc but little acquainted. 
The textual foundations of the Scandinavian 
chorale-variants are divergent, inasmuch as 
the pietistic clement seems to play a more 
prominent part in the Danish, Norwegian and 
Finnish psalm-tunes than it docs in those of 
Sweden and the old Swedish settlements in 
Esthonia, where the official psalm-book of the 
national church constitutes the basis. 

The work of collecting the variants was 
initiated in Finland in the 1830s, but was not 
organized until the 1890s, by llinari Krohn.' 
In Norway it was started by L. M. Lindeman 
in 1848, was continued in the 1890s and is still 
being carried on. 1 In Denmark melodic 
variants to Kingo’s Gradual (1699) were 
noted down by the folklorist E. l'ang Kristcn- 
sen in the 1860s, and since then further notes 
have been taken and phonographic recordings 
made on the Faro Islands, and elsewhere, by 
E. Gruner*.Nielsen and others. In Sweden 
the work of transcribing was begun in the 
1880s by J. Enninger, but the collections 
themselves were inaugurated by Nils and Olof 
Andersson during the journeys they made 
between 1910 and 1931, and were printed in 
‘Svcnska Litar’, 1921-40. Chorale-variants 
on the island of Nucko (off the Esthonian 
coast) were recorded by phonograph in 1921 
and published in 1945, and others of the same 
kind on Runo (Gull of Danzig) were recorded 
by gramophone in 1938 and published in 1939. 

The singing of the official melodies by the 
peasants in their own particular manner is 
distinguished by the following character¬ 
istics : 

(1) Tunes of chorales which arc compara¬ 
tively luxuriant in both text and melody tend 
to be substituted by a melodic formula. 

, ( 2 ) Thc melody may conform to the 

ncumatic” group-style (in thc Gregorian 
sense of the term), in that each syllable is sung 
to two or three notes, whereas thc original 
melody is syllabic throughout. This melodic 
group-style is due primarily to the untrained 
singers need of supporting and transitional 
notes, and also to a lesser extent, to his pre¬ 
dilection for elaborating thc melodic line. In 
this respect the similarity between the liqucs- 

^ Collection* printed in ‘ Suomen kansan *avelmia ', 

* Single example* in ‘ Nonke Bygder’, 1921-37- 
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cent ncumes of Gregorian chant and the 
abundant, portamento -like gliding-notes of the 
variants is particularly striking. 

(3) The tonality of the variants is reminis¬ 
cent, to a greater or lesser degree, of that of the 
ecclesiastical modes; those with a minor 
tinge (Dorian, Phrygian, Aeolian) being of 
far more frequent ocrurrancc than those 
with a major tinge (Lydian, Nlixolydian, 
Ionian). 

(4) Certain definite intervals (chiefly 
sevenths, but also thirds and sixths in the 
minor inode; and, in the major mode, 
exclusively fourths) diirer from those of the 
tempered scale of art-music. " Indefinite " 
intervals of this type imply a sense of tonality 
other than that ol modern times. 

The rise of traditional chorale-variants is 
probably due in the first instance to the 
Scandinavian peasantry’s love of singing the 
chorales, heard and learned by them in 
church, in their own homes or while they 
worked on their farms, at sea and in the 
forests. This led to a gradual transformation 
of the melodies. Moreover, as many of the 
smaller, more isolated congregations had no 
organs in their churches, even as late as the 
19th century, and as their choirmasters were 
themselves not always competent to interpret 
the official versions of the melodies, or were 
obliged to conform to the congregation's 
distinctive manner of singing, the traditional 
variants have been enabled to survive until the 
present day. 

A counterpart to these traditional variants 
may be found in Switzerland in the melodies 
from the ' Consolaziun dell’ olma de\o- 
ziousa' sung by the Rhacto-Romanic in¬ 
habitants of the Canton of Orisons. 1 

C.-A. M. 

Dim .— Mom m;. C.-A., * Re fnlklica koralvariantcrna 
pA Kuno ' (S.T.M., lilt. PP- 9 -» 7 >- 

‘ Zur Cncliichtc «lc* schwcmulim Kirchencrunc* 
(International Society f*>r Musical Research, kirst 
ConcrcM, Liege, 1 -6 Sept. 19JO. Report; published 
by the Naiiuontr & Mediaeval Musk Society, 
Naslnlom Abbey, Burnham, Duck*, pp. 184 f.). 

SSESffl*"- 

CHORD. The simultaneous occurrence of 
several musical notes, producing concordant 
or dissonant harmony. The term is used when 
such an occurrence is considered independently 
of context. Certain of the more frequently 
employed chords have names of their own, 
such as the triad or “ common chord ", the 
chord of the sixth, of the dominant seventh, 
the diminished seventh, the ninth, etc. 

c. H. 11. P-, adds. 

Arc alio Harmony. 

CHORD OF NATURE. See Theory, 
Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific. 

* Cf. ' lUtoromaniwhc Volltslicder \ * SchriAen der 
Schwcizcrischen C eel lw haft for Volkskundc , \ ol. 
XXVI, 1045. 


CHORDING. A word of recent origin, 
used to express the distribution of notes within 
a chord, whether clustered or spaced out. It is 
as important an element now of orchestration 
as it was of vocal writing in the iGth century. 
Since it may redistribute the upper partials, 
there is a point where it merges into tone- 
quality. A. H. F.-S. 

The word is used also for the quality of 
intonation in performance, where the produc¬ 
tion of chords in tunc or out of tunc depends 
on the singers, or the players of instruments 
without fixed intonation. e. b. 

CHORDS, ANALYSIS OF. See Har¬ 
monic Analysis, Addenda, Yol. IX. 
CHORISTERS. See Cathedral Music. 
CHORLEY, Henry F. (FothergiU) {b. 
Blackley Hurst, Lancashire, 15 Dec. 1808; 
d. London, ifi Feb. 1872). 

English journalist, author and art critic. 
The only approach to systematic teaching in 
music which he ever received was from J. Z. 
Herrmann, afterwards conductor of the Liver¬ 
pool Philharmonic Society. 1 Ic frequented all 
the performances within reach, and his notes 
of these in his journal bear witness to the steady 
growth of his judgment. In Sept. 1830 he 
made his first appearance in the columns of 
‘ The Athenaeum and shortly after he was 
received upon its staff. He then settled in 
London and continued to write for ' The 
Athenaeum At the same time he attempted 
composition in other branches of literature — 
novels, dramas, biographies and poems. 
Among these may be mentioned : 

• Sketches of a Seaport Town ’ (1834). 

• Conti, the Discarded * (1O33L 

• Memorial* of Mr*. Remain ' (i8j6). 

' The Author* of Kngl.mil ’ (1838b 

‘ The Lion, a Tale of the Coterie* ' (1839)* 

' 1‘omfrrt ' (1843b 

• Oh! Ijow a ml New Fortune * (1850). a five-act verve 

play. 

• The Lovelock* (1834). 

• Rosabella * (1839). 

•The Prodigy ’ (1866b 

• Due hoi Eleanour * (1866). 

Chorley dramatized G. Sand’s ‘ L’Uscoquc * 
set to music by Benedict as * Red Beard . 
Besides translating many foreign librettos , ne 
wrote the original word-books of one vcrs'on 
of‘The Amber Witch* (Wallace, 18G1), of 

‘ White Magic* (BUctta, 1852),«* ™ e 

Queen ’ (Bennett), ‘Judith ’ and Holyrood 
(Leslie), ‘St. Cecilia* (Benedict), f 
Sapphire Necklace ’ and ‘ Kenilworth (Sulli¬ 
van). and words for many songs by Meyerbeer, 
Goldschmidt, Gounod, Sullivan, CC. He wtl 
be best remembered, however, as a mus.cai 
critic. Within a year of ha joining the aH » 

• The Athenaeum' lie had that drpartn 

• Aubre's • H.idfc' ™d • D«g™ FjJSJSS 

• Malriraonio segreto . Cluck * Orfeo jgjndeb- 

Uberii *, Meyerbeer** * Dmorah . 
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entrusted entirely to him, which he did not 
give up till 1868. His two published works 
containing the deliberate expression of his 
opinions on the subject of music are * Modem 
German Music' (1854) —a republieation, 
with large additions, of his former work * Music 
and Manners ' — and * Thirty Years’ Musical 
Recollections ’ (1862 ; modem edition, ed. by 
Ernest Newman, New York and London, 
1926). Beside these may be mentioned his 
'Handel Studies’ (1859) and ‘National Music 
of the World ’ (edited by H. G. Hewlett after 
Chorlcy’s death, and published t88o). 

J. m., adds. 

HawLCTT. H. G.. 'H. F. ChoHcy: Auto¬ 
biography, Memoir* and Lciicr* ’ (Londou. 1873). 

Sttalu Critkum.pp.M546. Linley (G.,auackonC.). 
Sullivan ( Sapphue Necklace’, lib.). Wallace (V.. 
Amber Witch \ lib.). Zeugheer (* Angela of Venice \ 
lib.). 

CHORON, Alexandre Etienne (b . Caen, 
21 Oct. 1771 ; d. Paris, 28 June 1834). 

French writer on music, publisher and com¬ 
poser. He was a good scholar before becoming 
a musician. He began the study of music with¬ 
out assistance, but afterwards received lessons 
from the Abb6 Roze and the Italian Bonesi. 
Highly gifted by nature, he soon acquired great 
knowledge in mathematics, languages and 
every branch of music, and published his 
‘ Principcs dc condition des *coles d’ltalic’, 
3 vols., (Paris, 1803) and ' Principcs d'accom- 
pagnement des *co!cs d’ltalie’ (Paris, 1804), in 
which he introduced Sala’s practical exercises 
on fugue and counterpoint, Marpurg’s treatise 
on fugue, many exercises from Martini’s ‘ Escin- 
plarc ’ and a new system of harmony of his own. 
1 he work cost him much time and money. 

In 1805 Choron became a music publisher; 
he brought out many fine works by the best 
Italian and German masters. In conjunction 
with Fayollc he then undertook the publication 
of his ' Dictionnaire des musiciens 2 vols., 
8vo (Paris, 1810-11). 

Though devoted to his scientific studies and 
hampered with an unsuccessful business, 
Choron could not resist the temptation of 
trying his powers as a composer and gave to 
the public ' La Sentinellc ', a song long popu¬ 
lar and introduced in many French plays. In 
1811 an opera, * Nadir et Salyha ', was pro¬ 
duced at Casscl. But his great scheme was his 
Introduction k l’6tudc g£n£rale et raisonnle 
dc la musique ’, a capital book, which he left 
unfinished because his necessities obliged him 
to devote his time to teaching music and to 
accept the post of Dirccteur de la Musique des 
Fetes Publiqucs, which he held from 1812 to 
the fall of Napoleon. 

Under Louis XVIII he had the charge of 
reorganizing the preccntorship of the cathe- 

a 3 jx was a PP oint cd director of the 
Acactfrme Royale de Musique (Op*ra) in Jan. 
1010, but, the appointment having been rudely 


revoked in 1817, he founded a school for the 
study of music, which was supported by the 
Government from 1824 to 1830 under the title 
of Institution Royale de Musique Classique et 
Religieuse, but declined rapidly when deprived 
of external aid. It was taken up later by 
Niedcrmeyer under the name of Ecole dc 
Musique Religieuse Classiquc. 

The premature death of Choron may be 
attributed to disappointments and difficulties 
after the fall of Charles X. This learned 
musician and very kind-hearted man com¬ 
posed a Mass for three voices, a' Stabat Mater ’ 
for three voices and a number of hymns, psalms 
and other vocal pieces for the church ; but his 
best titles to fame, after the works already 
mentioned, arc his translations and editions of 
Albrechts be rger's works, his 4 M&hodc con- 
certante de musique k plusieurs parties ’ (Paris, 
1817), his ' Methodc do plain-chant ’ (1818), 
his 4 Manuel complet dc musique vocalc ct 
instrumentale, ou Encyclopedic musicale', 
which was published by his assistant Adrien dc 
La Fage in 183G-38 (6 vols. and 2 vols. of 
examples), and several other didactic treatises, 
which contributed greatly to improve the 
direction of musical studies in France. In fact 
Choron may be considered as a pedagogue of 
genius, and he had the credit of opening a new 
field to French musical educationists and 
research workers. Scudo, in his * Critique ct 
literature musicales ’ (Paris, 1852), gives a 
vivid picture of Choron as director of his school 
of music. c . c., adds. 

Gaothm. £lo«e dc Choron * (Caen. 1H4O. 

La FaOLA.dc. • fJoge dc Choron ’ (Paris, 1843). 

KUy Notice Imtorique sur Choron cl son &olc * 
(Pant. 1873). 

CHORTON. Set Pitch, Standard. 

CHORUS (1) (from Gr. xopor; Fr. c/uur ; 
Gcr. Chor; Ital. coro). (1) Any body of 
singers, originally in the drama, subsequently 
in works of the oratorio type derived from 
drama, whose performance is of a massed as 
opposed to a solo kind. The word is equally 
applicable whether such singers sing in unison 
or in polyphony. 

(2) A composition or part of a work written 

for such a body. 

(3) In the 17th and 18th centuries the word 
was commonly used to denote the concerted 
conclusion of duets, trios, etc. Thus Coro in the 
scores of Handel's operas. 

(4) The refrain of a song, or the part re¬ 
peated by all available singers. 11. c. c. 

CHORUS (2). The name in medieval 
Latin for the Crot, Cnvth or Crowd. A manu¬ 
script of the nth century written in England 
(B.M. Tib. c. vi.) gives an illustration of the 

chorus ’ and informs us that it was made of 
wood and had four strings, while Aimeric de 
Peyrac in the 14th century states that they 
were arranged in two pairs and tuned a fourth 
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apart. Another 11th-century illustration of 
this bowed erwth is in the University Library, 
Cambridge (MSS Ff. 1.23), where it is shown 
without a fingerboard and played at the 
shoulder: the fingerboard appears in a 13th- 
century manuscript of English workmanship 
(B.M. Add. MSS 35,166). 

Owing to the fact that this Latin name is 
given at times to a primitive form of bagpipe 
(as in Gcrbcrt's ‘ l)c cantu et musica sacra ’), 
the antiquity and popularity of the bagpipe in 
Scotland and Wales at the end of the 12th 
century has been strongly upheld; for 
Giraldus CambrcnsLs, writing at that time, 
states that the “ chorus ” was in general use in 
both these countries. But he is evidently 
alluding to the crot or erwth, however appro¬ 
priate the name “ chorus ” may have been to 
the bagpipe when the drone or two drones 
were added to that instrument in the 13th and 
14th centuries. p. w. c. 

Chottin, Alexia. See Berber Music. 

CHOUDENS FILS. This important Paris 
music-publishing business was founded in June 
1845 by Antoine de Choudens, at whose death, 
in 1888, Ills son Paul ( d . Paris, 7 Oct. 1925) 
succeeded him. The publications of the firm, 
which began with an anthology of over 200 
vocal pieces called * I canti d’ Italia ', include 
most of the works of Berlioz, Gounod, Reyer, 
I.alo, Bruneau, OlTenbach, Audran and others. 

C. F. 

CHOUQUET, (Adolphe) Gustave (b . Le 

Havre, 16 Apr. 1819; d. Paris, 30 Jan. 1886). 

French musical man of letters. He wrote 
the verses for a great many choruses and songs. 
From 1840 to 1856 he taught in New York. 
He contributed for a number of years to 4 La 
France musicalc ’ and 4 L’Art musical \ giving 
occasional musical articles to 4 Le Menestrel * 
and the 4 Gazette musicalc ’; but his chief 
works arc 4 Histoirc de la musique dramatique 
en France, depuis scs origincs jusqu'i nos 
jours ’ (Paris, 1873) and 4 Le Muscc du Con¬ 
servatoire National de Musique’ (Paris, 1875), 
two works containing original views and much 
information. Chouquct was made keeper of 
the museum of the Paris Conservatoire in 1871, 
and he made large additions to it. He pub¬ 
lished the catalogue of the museum in 1875. 

c. 

CHRISMANN, Franz Xaver (b. ?, 1725; 
d. Rottenmann, Styria, 20 May 1 795 )- 

Austrian secular priest and organ builder. 
He worked chiefly in Upper and Lower 
Austria and in Styria. His name first appears 
in connection with a monster organ at the 
monastery of St. Florian, near Linz, begun in 
1770, but left unfinished in consequence of a 
quarrel with the provost. The fame of this 
organ, which became associated with that of 
Bruckner, spread far and wide, though it was 
not completed till 1837. He also built organs 


at the abbey Spital-ani-Pyhrn and in the 
Benedictine monastery at Admont; both were 
destroyed by fire. The latter he considered 
his best work. Mozart and Albrcchtsbcrgcr 
were present in 1790 at the opening of an 
organ built by Chrismann in the church of 
Schottcnfcld, one of the suburbs of Vienna, 
and both pronounced it the best organ in 
Vienna. Though little known, it is still in 
existence, and in spite of its small dimensions 
the workmanship is admirable, particularly 
the arrangement and voicing of the stops, 
Chrismann died in his seventieth year, when 
engaged upon an organ for the church of the 
small town of Rottenmann, where there is a 
monument to his memory. c. P. p. 

CHRIST CHURCH BELLS (Catch). 
See Aldrich (II.). 

CHRIST CHURCH TUNE. See Chant 

(Kx. 1). 

CHRISTELFLEIN (Opera). See Pfitzner. 

Chrifttcnten, Lew. See Ballet (America). 

Christiansen. Ein-r. See Xicltcn ('Saul or David', 
lit.; ' Containin« id. in.). 

S™:j A o u ^ y )^"o U ^. 

CHRISTIE, Winifred (b. Stirling, 26 Feb. 
1882). 

British pianist. She studied music at the 
R.A.M. in London under Oscar Bcringcr for 
the pianoforte and Stewart Macpherson lor 
composition. She received the F.R.A.M. and 
toured extensively in North and South America 
as well as in Europe, with the exception of 
Russia and Spain. Having married the com¬ 
poser and inventor Emanuel Mo6r in the 
U.S.A., where she lived for many years, she 
played exclusively on the Mo6r Double Key¬ 
board Pianoforte after 1926, brilliantly 
exploiting its technical possibilities, not only 
by her performances in a large number of 
European and American musical centres, but 
also by making arrangements of Bach and 
Handel for it and producing a book of' I ech- 
nical Exercises’ in collaboration with her 
husband. . . 

After the second world war Mrs. Christie 
Moor returned to England, settling in London 
and devoting her energies, with the help ol 
Miss Dorothy Lawton, to the establishment ot 
a music library, for which she set aside the 
sum of £10,000. The difficulties of housing 
and organizing a lending-library- intended to 
be of use to borrowers everywhere in Great 
Britain, however, proved invincible without 
some sort of official aid, and it was not un « 
the Westminster Public Libraries offered to 
house the collection in the Buckingham Palace 
Road Public Library that the Central Music 
Library came into being in Oct. 194 • 
contains a specimen of the Emanuel Moo 
Double Keyboard instrument. 

See alto Libraries (section Briu.n, subsecuon London; 
Mode (Emanuel). 
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Christina, Quern of Sweden. Stt Albrici (V). 
Cavalli. Corelli. Meibom (ded.). Reggio. Yon (I.). 
CHRISTMANN, Johann Friedrich ( b . 

Ludwigsburg, 10 Sept. 1752; d. Hcutings- 
heim nr. Ludwigsburg, 21 May 1817). 

German clergyman, composer, pianist, 
flautist and writer on the theory of music. He 
was educated at Tubingen and in 1783 was 
appointed Lutheran minister of Heutings- 
heim. His great work, 4 F.lcmentarbuch der 
Tonkunst is in two parts (Speyer, 1782 and 
1789) with a book of examples. He was joint 
editor of the Speyer 4 Musikalische Zcitung 
in which, among other articles of interest, he 
detailed a plan (Feb. 1789) for a general 
dictionary of music. This scheme was never 
carried out. He was also a contributor to the 
4 Musikalische Zeitung ’ of Leipzig. Christ- 
mann composed for voice and pianoforte, and 
with Knccht arranged and edited a valuable 
collection for the Duchy of VVurtlemberg, 
entitled 4 Vollstandige Sammlung . . . Choral- 
mclodicn \ Many of the 266 hymns were his 
own composition. He was a friend of Vogler. 

u. c. c. 

CHRISTMAS ORATORIO (Ger. Woh- 
nachUoratorium). A sequence of 6 church can¬ 
tatas by Bach for the various holy days of 
Christmastidc. The words are written and 
compiled by Picander and Bach himself, and 
the series was composed in 1734. 

CHRISTO, Estevao de (b. Torres Novas 
nr. Lisbon, ?; d. Thomar, 1613). 

Portuguese composer. He was a monk in 
the monastery of Thomar in 1559 where he 
arranged and edited music for processions and 
for Holy Week, for general use in Portugal. 
His 4 Processionalc * was printed at Coimbra 
• n • 5931 his 4 Liber Passionum ’ at Lisbon in 
1 595 - The latter was provided with a preface 
by the celebrated composer Duarte Lobo, but 
was afterwards found to be incorrect. The 
Introduc{ 3 o facilissima e novissima do canto 
fermo ’ attributed to him was probably the 
werk of Vicente Lusitano. j. u. t. 

CHRISTO, Luiz de (b. ?, Lisbon, 1625; 
d. Lisbon, 7 Sept. 1693). 

Portuguese organist and composer. He was 
a monk of the Carmelite order. His works 
include Passions according to the four Evangel¬ 
ists (for 4 voices), 4 Li^oes [? lectiones] de 
defunctos ’, motets and vilhancieos. j. b. t. 

CHRISTOPHE COLOMB (Opera). Ste 

Milhaud. 

CHRISTOPHER, Cyril (Stanley) (b. 

Oldbury, Worcestershire, 23 June 1897). 

English organist and composer. He was a 
private pupil for the organ of C. W. Perkins, 
Alfred Hollins and G. D. Cunningham, and 
for composition of Kitson and Bairstow. 
Among the degrees he took arc the F.R.C.O. 
( 1 929), the B.Mus. (1935) and the D.Mus. 
(Dunelm, 1940). He has been organist and 


choirmaster at Carr’s Lane Church, Birming¬ 
ham, since 1930 and University lecturer there 
for the Board of Adult Education since 1947. 
He was also chorus master of the B.B.C. 
Midland Region (1927-30) and music master 
at King Edward's Grammar School (1944-43), 
as well as conductor of the Dudley Madrigal 
Society (1921-26) and other choirs, and still 
conducts the Oratorio Choir of the Free 
Churches of Dudley (from 1942). He has 
also appeared as solo organist at orchestral 
concerts and with the Birmingham Bach 
Club, and gives organ recitals periodically. 

The following arc Christopher’s chief works, 
some published, others in manuscript: 
CHURCH MUSIC 

* Save us. O Lord \ motel for S.S.A.T.B. <1934). 

* Dinted are ihey that mourn *, mulct for S.S.A.T.B. 

( 1996 ). 

’ Grieve not the Holy Spirit \ motet for S.S.A.T.B. 
(19361. 

‘Thou v*dt keep him in perfect peace’, anthem for 
S.A.T.B. (19361. 

; Bread of the world ’, anthem for S.A.T.B. (1937). 

’ Let all the world in every corner tins ’, anthem for 

S.A.T.B. (1937). 

Out of the Orient crystal skies ’, carol for S.S.A. 
. (1918). 

* Corde natus \ anthem for soprano & S.A.T.B. (1947). 
•Veni Lmrnanuel ’, anthem for soprano & S.A.T.B. 

(• 947 ). 


CHORAL WORKS 

' A Hymn of Nature * (ode by Robert Bridget) for 
toprano. baritone, chorut & orch. (1940). 

* The New Heaven ', cantata for toprano, baritone, 
chonn & organ (1948). 

Alio numerous parttongs for uniton, mixed, women't 
and men'i voice*. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony C mi., for tig*. (l93«). 

Festival Overture (1933). 

' Variations and Fugue on an Old English Tune * for 
tt*». (1935). 
a Tone-Poem* (1936) 
l. Midtummer Night, 
a. The Lone Shore. 

’ Symphonic Prelude * (1940). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
a Fantasies foe dar.. vn. & pf. (1939). 

Quartet. D ma.. for vn.. viola, cello & pf. (1941). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata in one movement (1937). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

* Playtime Pieces3 miniatures (1926). 

* Conversations ', 6 two-part studies (1938). 
3 Concert Preludes (1938). 

Rosemary's Book ’, 5 pieces (1938). 

Tone Stanzas *, 3 pieces (1938). 


ORGAN MUSIC 
' Scherro-Capric*’ (1935). 

3 Chorale Improvisation* (1946) 

1. Canzona on an Ancient Irith Hymn Melody, 
a. Pastorale on the Tunc ’ Surrey \ 

3. Voluntary on a Tune by Orlando Gibbons. 
Fantasy-Prelude 1 (1946). 

Rhapsody on a Ground (1946). 

• Toccata-Carillon • (1946). 


OV/.<VJO 

5 Songs (1957) 

*• Reverse (Chrittina Rossetti), 
a. Music, when soft voices die (Shelley). 
3 - Love s Philosophy (Shelley). 

4. The Parting (John Donne). 

5 - Echoes (Tennyson). 


i. B. 
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CHRISTUS. (1) Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
oratorio, the completed portions of which were 
first performed at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival on 8 Sept. 1852. 

(2) Liszt’s second oratorio performed in 
Budapest in 1873. in celebration of the jubilee 
of the composer’s career. c. 

CHRISTUS AM OLBERGE (Beethoven). 
See Mount of Oi ives. 

CHROMATIC. A word derived from the 
Greek ypo/fiartKos, the name of one of the 
ancient tctrachords, the notes of which were 
formerly supposed to be similar to the scale 
known as " chromatic " in later times. 

(1) Instruments are said to be chromatic 
when throughout the whole or a substantial 
part of their compass they can be made to pro¬ 
duce all the semitones. 

(2) In melodic and harmonic analysis the 
term chromatic is generally applied to notes 
marked with accidentals which are abnormal 
to the scale of the key in which the passage 
occurs. Hence a note which is chromatic with 
reference to a particular key may cease to l»c 
chromatic if a suitable modulation occurs at 
the same time. This is also true of chords 
which are chromatic in this sense. The exact 
application of the word chromatic will there¬ 
fore depend on the view which is taken of the 
true definition of key in the chosen context. 
Thus in the following example from John 
Danycl ('Chromatic Tunes’, 1G06) the first 
part of the melody is chromatic: 


. Chro- nutic lur^mosl like iny p-■ l 

Pt . Li 



So in the broad sense is the character of the 
whole harmonic structure, with reference to 
the prevailing key of G minor. But if the in¬ 
cidental modulations, to C minor. F major, 
and so forth, arc taken into particular account, 
then no one of the notes of the melody is actu¬ 
ally chromatic at the moment of utterance. 
Ambiguity of this kind is very frequent in what 
is commonly called chromatic harmony, 
though in the music of the classical period, 
when the definition of keys was strongly em¬ 
phasized, there is usually no difficulty in using 
the term chromatic with fair consistency. 

The following melody from Mozart’s 
“ Prague ” Symphony is highly chromatic : 



So is the following passage from Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B? major (Op. 106), the section of the 
slow movement quoted being in the key of D : 



CHROMATIC HARP. See Harp. 

CHROMATIC INTERVALS. See Inter¬ 
vals. 

CHROMATIC SCALE. The scale of 
twelve semitones, which is the fundamental 
scale of all the music of western civilization. 
Since permanent values were given to all the 
traditional intervals of pitch, the chromatic 
scale has included all the notes available in our 
notation, anti has also coincided with the notes 
produced by instruments which have a fixed 
mechanism. It therefore represents a technical 
limit beyond which variations of pitch have 
no recognized place in our musical system. 

The notation of the chromatic scale has 
never been altogether consistent, owing to the 
fact that the accidentals employed were origin¬ 
ally related to the more variable intervals which 
preceded equal temperament. Thus for every 
note in the chromatic scale there are now, ad¬ 
mitting double sharps and double fiats, at 
least two forms of notation. Moreover, com¬ 
posers have tended to become less concerned 
with the theoretical basis of notation, with the 
result that simplicity in writing or reading has 
often been the only reason for a particular 
choice of method. With reference to the key 
of C the following is theoretically consistent: 

The choice of notation here follows the 
traditional analysis of classical harmony, and 
similar relations to other keys can be deduced 
by regarding each sound respectively as repre¬ 
senting, in the chosen key, the tonic, minor 
second, major second, minor third, major 
third, perfect fourth, augmented fourth, per¬ 
fect fifth, minor sixth, major sixth, minor 
seventh and major seventh. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that the use of natural signs would be 
largely avoided if sharps in ascending, and 
fiats in descending, were more frequent y 
chosen. Practical convenience of this kind has 
led many composers to prefer this latter 
method. c ‘ . 

St* oho Equal Temperament. Harmony. 

Neo- Modal. Seale. Tonality. 

CHROMATICISM. A consistent histor¬ 
ical tendency towards scalar and harmonic 
expaasion, which takes the form of bringing 
into ordered relation to a given system ele¬ 
ments that were originally chromatic a 
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external to it. There were, even in the rigid 
technique of the ecclesiastical modes, contin¬ 
gencies in which a foreign note might be intro¬ 
duced, but it was not until classical tonality 
made the major and minor scales the exclusive 
pivots around which all developments had to 
be grouped, that chromaticism became a 
marked feature of melodic and harmonic 
evolution. The fundamental position of the 
chromatic scale as a limit of expansion no 
doubt reinforced this tendency, and in a com¬ 
paratively short time there was no clement in 
it which had not found a more or less formal 
relation to the prevailing melodic and har¬ 
monic values. The examples already given 
under the heading Chromatic will be suffi¬ 
cient to show how far this tendency had pro¬ 
gressed up to the period of Beethoven. The 
19th century took for granted the ground 
already gained, and proceeded to knit these 
chromatic features ever more closely into the 
classical fabric. From chromaticisms that 
were comparatively unaccented, as in the 
following from Wagner’s ‘ Tannhauscr ’: 



the step was made to harmonies in which 
the prevailing colour was unmistakably chro¬ 
matic. The following example is reduced 
from Wagner’s 4 Tristan und Isolde *: 



At the same time melody, which had hereto¬ 
fore moved somewhat circumspectly with 
reference to chromatic notes, began to treat 
them with marked freedom, as in the follow¬ 
ing, which is also reduced from 4 Tristan ’: 



And this freedom in the incorporation of 
chromatic material has been steadily pursued 
by Wagner’s successors. 

In analogous fashion, chromaticism in the 
sense defined is a feature in the neo-modal and 
other non-classical systems which contempor¬ 
ary music is in process of exploring. Whether 
such systems arc derived from the past or are 


modem inventions of modal type, they arc 
rarely used rigidly. All kinds of progressions 
which arc chromatic with reference to the 
chosen system arc incorporated freely, and at 
least one of these modern modes, the whole- 
tone scale, is itself inherently chromatic in 
derivation. The combination of tonalities 
also involves, from the traditional point of 
view, an increasingly chromatic attitude to¬ 
wards the elements of music, and all these 
technical expansions, whatever their deriva¬ 
tion, serve to encourage the tendency under 
discussion. The expansion of any scale or 
mode may indeed achieve, as the classical 
system has achieved, a chromaticism which is 
complete to a degree. 

There is, however, a still more radical view 
of the structure of music which is diiccrniblc in 
some of the features of 20th-century work, and 
which seems to point to a logical end towards 
which all expansions might theoretically con¬ 
verge. This is the adoption, more or less 
acknowledged, of the chromatic scale itself as 
a homogeneous musical medium. In extreme 
form this would be pure chromaticism. Con¬ 
sidered from such a point of view, all the 
various scales, with their respective melodic 
and harmonic values, to which music has 
hitherto attached itself, become stages in the 
approach towards what is undoubtedly an all- 
inclusive system. 'I*hc chromatic scale is in 
fact the final arbiter as to what shall be music, 
and this has been true both in theory and 
practice ever since equal temperament in 
tuning fixed our system of intervals. There is 
therefore a certain logical appeal in a theory 
that would accept chromaticism without re¬ 
servation, and attempts have been made to 
write in this medium, all the traditional values 
being modified or ignored. It cannot be said 
that there is as yet any aesthetic evidence that 
the method is more than an intellectual ab¬ 
straction, but the following passage from 
Arnold Schoenberg’s Op. 11 may be taken as 
embodying in comparatively simple terms the 
extreme point of view: 



o. D. 
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CHROSTKOYVSKI 


CHURCH 


CHROSTKOWSKI, Albert, jun. (b. 

Scccmin, 15 May 1627; d. Warsaw, 1670). 

Polish musician. He was organist to the 
royal court in Warsaw. c. r. h. 

CHROTTA. See Crwth. 

CHRYSANDER, Friedrich (b. Lubtheen, 
Mecklenburg, 8 July 1826; d. Bergcdorf nr. 
Hamburg, 3 Sept. 1901). 

German musical scholar. He studied at the 
University of Rostock, lived for some time in 
England and later on his own estate at Bcrgc- 
dorf. His biography of Handel, standing 
evidence of his studies, remains incomplete. 1 
In detail and historical research it is still 
the groundwork for all subsequent study of 
Handel’s history, although certain details have 
since received correction and its view of 
Handel's abstract importance as a musician 
must be accepted with reservation. He repre¬ 
sents him not only as the culminating point of 
a previous development, and the master who 
perfected the oratorio, but as the absolute 
culminating point of all music, beyond whom 
further progress is impossible. While holding 
these views Chrysandcr was naturally a de¬ 
clared opponent of all modern music; he was 
also partial, if not unjust, in his criticisms of 
the older masters, not excepting J. S. Bach. 

Besides these biographical studies Chry¬ 
sandcr edited Handel’s complete works for the 
German Handcl-Gcscllschaft. His laborious 
collations of the original manuscripts and 
editions, his astounding familiarity with the 
most minute details and his indefatigable 
industry combine to make this edition a work 
of the highest importance, at once worthy of 
the genius of Handel and honourable to the 
author. In continuation of his task of popular¬ 
izing Handel's works in Germany, after the 
completion of the undertaking, Chrysandcr 
issued several of the oratorios with suggested 
abridgements such as arc required at the 
present day, and with the addition of many 
cadenzas from old copies. Some so treated 
arc ' Hercules 4 Deborah ' Esther ' and 
' Messiah \ 

Among other writings by Chrysandcr may 
be mentioned two admirable treatises, ' Ober 
die Molltonart in Volksgcsangcn ' and 4 Ober 
das Oratorium' (1853); also ‘Die Jahr- 
bUchcr fur musikalischc Wisscnschaft in 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1863-67); and finally a 
number of articles in the * Allgemeine musi¬ 
kalischc Zcitung ’ of Leipzig (which he edited 
from 1868 to 1871, and again from 1875 to i 15 
cessation in 1882), violently criticizing the 
productions of the modem school. 

Of the highest importance in musical 
literature was the * Vierteljahrsschrift fur 
Musikwisscnschaft ’, undertaken with Philipp 
Spitta and Guido Adler, which appeared 

* Breilkopf & Hirt&, Leipzig : Vol. I. 1858; Vol. II, 
i860; Vol. Ill, part i, 1867. 


between 1885 and *895. He also published 
some excellent editions of Bach's 4 Klavier- 
werke ’, 4 vols. with preface (Wolfenbuttel, 
1856) and Carissimi’s oratorios ‘Jcphte’, 
’Judicium Salomonis’, ‘Jonas' and 4 Balta- 
zar ’, which appeared in his collection 4 Denk- 
malcr der Tonkunst ’ published at Bcrgedorf. 
Complete editions of the works of Corelli (cd. 
Joachim) and Couperin (ed. Brahms) began 
in the same scries. As a supplement to the 
Handel edition five works were reissued from 
which Handel had appropriated ideas or 
portions: No. 1 was the 4 Magnificat' of 
Erba ; No. 2 the 4 Tc Deum * of Urio (previ¬ 
ously published in the 4 Dcnkmiiler '); No. 3 
a Serena ta by Stradella ; No. 4 a book of ducts 
by Clari; No. 5 Gottlieb Muflat’s harpsichord 
pieces, 4 Componimenti musicali \ 

a. m., adds. 

St* ahc Drnkmaler. Handcl-Gescllschaft. 

CHUECA, Federico (b. Madrid, 5 May 
1846; d. Madrid, 20 June 1908). 

Spanish composer. He received a good 
education and spent his vacations with a street 
band which he had organized for the amuse¬ 
ment of himself and his friends. A set of 
waltzes for orchestra, 4 Lamcntos dc un preso ’, 
attracted the attention of Barbieri, who was 
conductor of the Socicdad de Conciertos, and 
their success in performance decided Chucca 
to adopt music as a career. He produced a 
large number of delightful one-act operas, 
including 4 Pobrc Chica ', 4 El caballero dc 
Gracia 4 La gran via ’ (with Valverdc), 
while 4 Cadiz ' (two acts also written in colla¬ 
boration with Valverdc) has a charm and light¬ 
ness of touch comparable with that of Barbieri, 
Sullivan or OfTcnbach. Chucca is the typical 
composer of the period of modem Spanish 
history known as the Restoration. His mind 
was steeped in the popular street-songs of his 
country and he had the happy knack of com¬ 
posing the kind of music which Madrid 
audiences liked to hear. * Cadiz' and 
4 Caramelo ’ arc Andalusian in feeling, La 
alcgria dc la huerta ’ is Murcian, while the 
third act of 4 La caza del oso ' is built on tunes 
from the Asturias. J* B - T ‘ 

St* alia Valverdc (collab. io * Gran via *). 

CHURCH, John {b. Windsor, ? 1675; d ‘ 
London, 6 Jan. 1741), . , 

English composer. He received his eariy 
musical education as a chorister of St. John s 
College, Oxford. On 31 Jan. 1697 he was 
admitted a Gentleman of the Chapel Roy 
and on 1 Aug. following was advanced to a tun 
place, vacant by the death of James Cobb. 
also obtained in 1704 the appointment « »y 
vicar and master of the choristers of Wes - 
minster Abbey, still retaining his post in tnc 
Chapel Royal. He is buried in the soutn 


cloister of the Abbey. 
Church composed 


some 


anthems 


and 
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services (Tudway Collection, MSS, R.C.M., 
B.M., Ch. Ch., etc.). His service in F major 
appears in Ousele/s 4 Cathedral Music * 
(*853); he also wrote many songs and was the 
author of an 4 Introduction to Psalmody 
published in 1723. The editorship of 4 Divine 
Harmony’, an important collection of the 
words of anthems used in the Chapel Royal 
( 1 7 12 )» has been frequently ascribed to Croft, 
but Davey *, on the evidence of Thomas Ford’s 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
considers it to have been the work of Church. 1 

Richard Church (1699-1776), cousin of 
John, was organist of Christ Church and later 
of New College, Oxford. w. h. h., adds. 

CHURCH, MUSIC OF THE EARLY. 

I. The Historic Background. Religion, 
Ethics and Music. — The music of early 
Christianity has as many aspects as that 
movement itself. As the Christian religion 
eventually combined elements of Judaism, of 
near-eastern paganism and of Greek culture, 
so also did its music. It took its departure 
from the Synagogue, but gradually added 
new and often heterogeneous elements of 
different origin, until the nuclear stock was 
all but vanished. Such heterogeneous forces, 
however, could not have been synthesized 
without hard internal struggles within the 
body of the early Church. Already during the 
first centuries music, a seemingly harmless 
ornament of worship, became a rather 
controversial subject, as the result of a belief 
held universally in the world of antiquity — 
the so-called ethos-doctrine. This doctrine 
maintained that every tune, sung or played, 
expresses a more or less definite emotion and, 
what is more, that it is capable of evoking the 
corresponding emotions in the souls of the 
listeners. Hence religion, and the concept 
closest to it, ethics, were directly affected, for 
better or worse, by the various styles of music 
then popular, and the Church was often quite 
articulate in its reaction. This may explain 
why in early Christianity both the forms of 
music and its rendering constituted a serious 
and often disputed issue. 

Temple or Synagogue ?—Since the greatest of 
the Apostles, Peter, Paul and James, attended 
the service of the Temple 1 , it might be 
assumed that they transmitted this manner of 
worship to their disciples and the other 
proselytes. Such an assumption, however, 
would be fallacious. Not only Jesus himself, 
but certainly St. Paul, to name only the main 
exponent of the Gentile Church, were more 
or less indifferent towards the resplendent 
and minutely regulated liturgy of the Temple 
with its sacrifices and Levites’ orchestra. 

HUt A II a*’ 1: v * 31 "• **». 26; xxii, 17; Euscb., Ecd. 


Their antagonism to the Temple's hereditary 
aristocracy was too strong, while they them¬ 
selves and their plain countrymen respected 
only the Kingdom of Heaven. The small 
local synagogues with their unceremonious, 
almost intimate atmosphere were the birth¬ 
places of Christian liturgy. Probably folkish 
songs of these rural synagogues were chanted 
by the early Christians, in and even outside 
the Holy Land, where possibly songs of the 
surrounding nations were also heard. 

As long as the Judeo-Christians remained 
but one of the numerous Jewish sects, they 
continued the musical traditions of their fore¬ 
fathers. Yet, this symbiosis came to an end 
when the Jewish Christians, after the martyr¬ 
dom of St. James, lied in a body to Pella in 
the Transjordan. Since this secession all but 
coincided with the beginning of the fatal 
siege of Jerusalem in a.d. 67, it was generally 
condemned by the Jewish zealots as treachery. 
Shortly thereafter the liturgy of the Syna¬ 
gogue added a prayer against the Judaeo- 
Christians, and therewith the iinal break 
between Judaism and Christianity was fore¬ 
shadowed. 

Musical Reference1 in Early Christian Litera¬ 
ture.— If we look for observations on music in 
the earliest documents of the Church, we 
must distinguish between (a) the three synoptic 
Gospels, (6) the genuine Pauline epistles and 
(c) the Book of Revelation. The Acts of the 
Apostles and the Johannine literature as well 
as other epistles of the primitive Church arc 
not referred to here, either for chronological 
reasons or simply for lack of significant 
remarks on music. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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II. Music in the New Testament. — (a) 
The Gospels. —The synoptic Gospels contain 
very few- references to song or other music, and 
each of these instances falls into the category 
of Jewish folklore or ritual. In Matth. ix, 18- 
26, where the healing of Jairus's daughter 
is described, the preparations for the girl's 
funeral seem to be in full progress. Jesus, 
however, drives away the pipers ( au!etas ) and 
the throng (ix, 23), and then revives the 
maiden. In Christ’s time and even two 
centuries later it was a general Jewish custom 
to hire a minimum of two halilim (pipers) and 
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one wailing-woman for a funeral. Even the 
poorest man was required to do this when his 
wife died. It was not a religious command, 
to he sure, but part of “ good manners ”. 1 

Of greater consequence for the later 
Christian liturgies arc the passages Matth. 
xxvi, 27 and 30 (= Mark xiv, 26). The former 
verse refers to the chanted blessing over the 
wine on the eve of Passover; the second to 
the singing of the Hallel (Pss. CXIII-CXVIII, 
Ps. CXXXYI), which in those times concluded 
the Passah meal. It is not necessary here to 
point out the significance of the traditional 
eulogy over the wine, nor of the chant of the 
Halid, which in most Christian liturgies has 
been distributed over the entire Easter week. 

(b) Paulinic Liter atuu .—In St. Paul's epistles 
we already find regular doxologirs, usually 
at the epistle's end ; moreover, the Apostle 
demands that the “ Amen '* should be 
responded, and that the Lord lie glorified 
with “ psalms, hymns and spiritual songs ” 
(Col. iii, iG; Eph. v, 19). It is not quite 
clear what these categories stand for. Some 
scholars understood “ hymns" to be the 
canlica of the Old Testament, while another 
school of thought considers this term a mere 
synonym of “ psalm Nor is the expression 
" spiritual songs " ( OJai Pneumatikai) more 
comprehensible. But in this ease we arc at 
least confronted with three clearly articulated 
interpretations. The first school connects the 
" spiritual songs ” with the spontaneous out¬ 
bursts of the charismatically blessed — thus 
construing these songs as a musical parallel 
of the " speaking in tongues ” (Acts ii, 4; 
xi, 46; I Cor. xiv, 1-25), the glonolaly of the 
primitive Church. This is not too probable 
a conjecture, for Paul was by no means fond 
of the phenomenon of glonolaly and would not 
easily have brought himself to champion its 
musical implementation. A second theory 
interprets the “ spiritual songs ” as hymns 
freely and spontaneously composed under the 
profound religious experience of the Agape. 
The third explanation considers them as 
mclismatic chants without words, or with 
very few at best. If this be the correct 
hypothesis, one would have to regard these 
“ wordless hymns ” as the forerunners of the 
great jubili or alleluia chants that St. Augustine 
praised as the summit of religious ecstasy. 
Indeed, there did exist a tradition of wordless 
chants in contemporary Judaism, which 
makes this theory appear rather plausible. 

(c) The llook of Revelation. — While the 
musical remarks of Paulinic literature follow 
more or less the pattern set by the contem¬ 
porary Synagogue, the extensive musical 
fantasies in the Book of Revelation arc doubt- 

1 Cf. Jwphu*. ' Bellum Judaicum \ Book III, chap, 
ix, 5. where many pipers and wailing-women were hired 
upon ihe rumour of hi* own death. 


less modelled after the practice of the Temple. 
I bus. chap, iv contains definitely idealized 
visions of its ritual. The twenty-four elders 
remind us of the twenty-four ranks of the 
Levites, the following description of the 
apocalyptic animals of Is. vi and Ez. i, and the 
subsequent Thricc-Holy was a regular part 
of the Temple’s liturgy. The opening of the 
sealed I>ook (v, 1) alludes to the lesson and 
the incense, and the prayers are all ancient 
legacies of the Temple, including the hymns, 
the instruments and the doxologies (v, 13; 
xv, 3-4). It is generally assumed to-day that 
the Book of Revelation contains an old 
Jewish stratum that was incorporated, to¬ 
gether with new christological ideas, into the 
New Testament. Yet its Temple, although 
clearly patterned after that of Jerusalem, is 
placed in Heaven, and thus has to Ik- con¬ 
sidered an idealized reflection of the earthly 
sanctuary after its destruction in a.d. 70. It 
will be useful to remember the lavish use of 
instrumental music in the Book of Revelation, 
since Christianity had begun to dispute its 
admissibility by about 150. 

Ihe Christian centres crystallized during 
the 2nd and 3rd century. In Syria it was 
especially at Antioch and Edessa, the cradles 
of Gentile Christianity, that the new worship 
was diligently cultivated. A later development 
was Egyptian Christianity with Alexandria as 
its centre, and still later the Christian rites 
of Armenia, strongly influenced by Judeo- 
Christian practices. In Rome the Christian 
community was rapidly growing, whereas 
Byzantium flourished only after the time of 
the Emperor Constantine (257-? 337)- Hence 
the growth of Christian chant may best be 
followed in the primary four centres: Syria, 
Egypt, Armenia and Rome. 
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III. Forms and Practices of Rendering.— 
Vhether or not the passage of Pliny's letter to 
he Emperor Trajan alludes to alternate smg- 
rtg r carmen Christo quasi dco dicerc secum 
mieem ”), there is hardly any doubt tha 
owards the end of the 2nd century the musical 
>ractice of Syrian Christians consisted 01 
1) Psalmody, (2) Antiphonv, (3) Responses 
nd (4) recently composed hymns, many 
,-hich were considered heretical or at leas 
ontroversial; this held especial y true for 
hose of Bardaisan and his son Harmomos. 
)nly small fragments of these poems have 
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come down to us, and nothing of their 
music. 

Psalmody, directly taken over from the 
Jewish practice, seems to have broken into 
the world of antiquity like an irresistible and 
elemental force. To understand this fully 
we must bear in mind that Hellenistic music, 
of which some highly interesting pieces have 
survived, was syllabic (one note to each 
syllable). This syllabic principle resulted in 
a rather rigid attitude to the metre of a poem. 
Psalmody, on the other hand, was non- 
metrical, very flexible, and usually marked the 
end of a verse by little melismatic flourishes; 
later these melismas grew and became the 
main clement of the so-called “ornate 
psalmody ”, of which the Gregorian and the 
Armenian graduals contain pieces of enchant¬ 
ing beauty. Two musical examples will 
clarify the psalmodic structure. The first 
gives strict, plain psalmody; the second 
renders the same text in ornate psalmody: 

Efi1 Plain Psalm-Tone. (Liber ustulit, p BiO) 

« <a> 


Bo-num est ecn-fi-te - ri Do-mi-r.a. 


ctpsai-lo-re no-ml-nl tu-o, Al-Us-ti-me. 
Gradual. (Liber usualis, p. 875 -76) 


Bo - num est 



con-fl-te - 



et psal - le - re 



l-nl tu - 


Al • lit - . . tT. 



The second illustration is a gradual; this 
term is derived from the Psalmi gjaduum 
(Pss. CXX-CXXXIV) in imitation of certain 
psalms of the Temple that were sung on the 
stairs by the Lcvites. Later the ambo was 
placed before the Christian altar, a structure 
° lw ? ® r thrcc S ^I». from which the gradual 
was being chanted by the psalmists and 
responded to by the choir or the congrcgatidh. 

ur two illustrations come from a more recent 
stratum of Gregorian chant; nonetheless 
they show how the same text can be rendered 


as a plain psalmody and as an ornate chant, 
rich in melismatic passages. 

The term “ antiphony ” itself indicates no 
more than that two choirs sing alternately, or 
that there is a kind of mixed choir, comprising 
men as well as boy choristers. Apart from 
Old Testament passages that mention this 
practice, it is Philo who first clearly describes 
this type of rendering in his ‘ Dc vita con- 
templativa \ referring to the Jewish sect of 
Therapeutes in Alexandria. In spite of the 
acceptance of the rabbinic aversion from 
female singing (“ The voice of woman leads 
to licentiousness”) by St. Paul (t Cor. xiv, 
34), we occasionally hear of women’s choruses 
in Syria in the middle of the 3rd century. 
There was usually sharp opposition to such 
indulgence, yet even St. Ambrose strove to 
mitigate the Apostle’s prohibition by stressing 
the ideal of uniform community-singing with 
female participation (in Ps. I, Pair. Lat., xiv). 
The incipient monasticism with its rigorous 
segregation of men and women championed 
separate male and female choirs. This type of 
separate nuns’ choir is often documented, 
most interestingly in the famous ‘ Peregrinatio 
Etheriae Silviac ‘ (late 4th cent.). 

The responsive rendering required a pre¬ 
centor, to whom the choir responded. The 
practices of both antiphony and response 
represent remnants of the Jewish legacy to 
the Church; the individual forms that 
developed out of them, the antiphon and 
the responsorium, arc very often free of Jewish 
traces and show an autonomous growth in 
the various countries. In order to demon- 
strate the abolition of Judaizing practices, the 
Christian chroniclers Socrates (b. c. 380) and 
Theodoret of Cyprus {d. 458) attributed the 
invention of antiphonal singing to the monks 
Flavian and Diodor of Tarsus, or even to St. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch (rf. 107!). Both 
claims have long been refuted on historical 
grounds, since we know from Syrian writers 
of the 2nd or 3rd century, especially from 
tphraem, that they used a practice that was, 
through the Scriptures, familiar to everybody 
in the Near East. ’ 

The Question of Instrumental Music. — It is 
much more difficult for us to appreciate fully 

th ' CO l . ntr ?L rSy ,hal ragcd ***"«« «he 2nd 
and the 6th centuries concerning the use of 

" 'T UmCnlS ." orshi P- Clearly, the 
old ethos doctrine here played an important 
part, especally for the Hellenistic authors. 
How far Judaisms prohibition of all instru- 
mental music (issued shortly after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple) had influenced the course 

? 'TV hard 10 dc,crminc * It seems, 
though, that up to the 3rd century Judeo- 

Church ° Pini0nS WCrC SUU hccdcd b V the 

In the development of early Christianity 
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one may discern two antithetic trends: one 
that tended to remain in close contact with 
the outside world and the problems of life, 
and another that saw the ideal in strict 
asceticism and negation of the world. The 
climax of this latter tendency was reached in 
the monasticism of the Near East. The two 
trends even co-existed for a short time, as long 
as it was necessary, for political reasons, to 
be indulgent to passing notions or regional 
traditions. Hence the Book of Revelation 
presupposes instrumental music; so does the 
(probably spurious) Epistle of St. Ignatius to 
the Ephesians. The same holds true of Ps.- 
Justin (Pair. Gr., vi, 1354), Clement of 
Alexandria and numerous other Church 
fathers. Even certain epitaphs seem to bear 
witness to the use of instruments in worship, 
as Leclercq tries to demonstrate in his inter¬ 
pretation of an Egyptian Christian inscription 
from El Doukeileh. 

On the other hand sharply disapproving 
voices arc not lacking either. Ps.-Cyprian, 
St. Augustine, Gregory Nazianzenus, Diodor 
of Tarsus and Theodore! of Cyprus were the 
leaders of the anti-instrumental group. The 
result is known: with the victory of the 
monastic - ascetic trend instrumental music 
was prohibited until near the end of the first 
millennium. Formally the prohibition, as 
expressed in the anonymous * Quaestiones et 
Responsiones ad Orthodoxos ’ and the Apo¬ 
stolic Constitutions, became legal. Was it 
really enforced? We constantly hear of 
violations of these laws, certainly more than 
of obedience to them. Nevertheless, from 
official worship instruments were excluded. 
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IV. Further Development in the Near 
East. — During the first three centuries of 
Christianity Antioch and Alexandria were 
the rival centres of the East, while Rome, the 
capital of the empire, was of the utmost signi¬ 
ficance for the West. Both heterodox and 
orthodox movements arose in Syria and 
Egypt; and it is interesting to note that the 
first radical departures from the Jewish as well 
as from the Catholic traditions resulted in 
heretical hymns. In Syria Bardaisan and his 
son Harmonios, who represented gnostic 


ideas, attracted such large groups and so much 
attention that St. Ephraem had to fight 
heretic beauty with orthodox beauty — 
“ standing amidst of the daughters of the 
covenant ” (novices) and “ teaching them 
the hymns, he assembled them in church on 
Sundays, feasts and memorials of martyrs ”. 
Half a century before his time the heretical 
bishop Paulus of Samosata ( c. 230-90) had 
done likewise, and in a very spectacular 
manner. Unfortunately only small fragments 
of these hymns have come down to us, and 
their texts arc anything but reliable. 

We fare better in Egypt: there the great 
Church father Clement of Alexandria (c. 150- 
? 215) composed several hymn-like poems and 
the famous * Hymn on Christ ’, probably the 
earliest formal Christian poem. In addition 
to his poetic and didactic interests he seems 
to have been a real lover of pure music. Thus 
he made numerous observations about the 
music of the Alexandrian community, fre¬ 
quently in a critical manner. One of these 
remarks, in which he remonstrates against 
Hellenistic chromaticisms in Christian chants, 
quotes the praiseworthy example of Jewish 
psalmody, which he describes as similar to the 
Greek “ tropos spondciakos *\ Since we know 
this mode through Plutarch and Aristides 
Quintilianus, it was possible to reconstruct 
the basic mode of this early Judeo-Christian 
psalmody. Elsewhere the present writer has 
traced its occurrence in Gregorian, Byzantine 
and Synagogue chants. However, the fore¬ 
most concern of Clement and his scholarly 
contemporaries was the connection of music 
with ethics, a fundamental problem of the 
whole Near East. 

The Oxyrhynchoi Hymn .—Another important 
document of the Egyptian Christians is the 
so-called 'Oxyrhynchos Hymn’, a fragment 0 
a religious song written in Greek musical 
notation and consequently decipherable. It 
was discovered and published in 1922 *>>' 
the Egypt Exploration Society (‘ Oxyrhynchos 
Papyri ’, pt. xv), edited by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt. . - 

Of the various transcriptions — which diltcr 
only in relatively trifling points —we quote 
Bcssclcr’s interpretation : 

Ex.2 



. . . (**>•" - TO • •") 



* 
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• TO* 
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evaluate ^osimos s observations in a concrete 
musical analysis. Their conclusions are, how¬ 
ever, not too convincing. If these magic and 
alchemistic papyri can at all be considered as 
acceptable musical evidence, they demonstrate 
at best no more than the ccnturics-long striving 
towards a systematization of tonality in accord¬ 
ance with certain ethical principles. Indeed, 
they may be viewed as rather confused ante¬ 
cedents of the later theory of modes. 

No notated documents arc known to us 
between the 4 Oxyrhynchos Hymn ’ in Greek 
notation and the earliest Gregorian and 
Byzantine neumes that appear first in the 
ecphonetic accents or signs in the early 
lectionaries of the late 6th century. During 
the three intermediate centuries the civiliza¬ 
tion of classic antiquity had been swept 
away by the hordes of barbarian tribes, which 
had, in turn, been set in motion by the great 
migrations of the era. It must be added 
here that up to the 3rd and 4th centuries 
Oriental Christianity was inexorably hostile 

• . .in • 


. i • KvtLLt -. C - * Po, ” T . E... ‘ Le Chant R no«ico- 

nugique do *pi vovello (Solomo, 1001). 

UwravNo. O.. Do Hymnui aui Oxyrhynchos im 
j I I 1-B . dfr kiichcrunuiikaliid.cn Fruhxcit * 

I wJJiSfT■ Poud ""' 

< • 3 ,ob - 

. „ . k. I W “j£* , kF’.' und Prohlemc auf dem Ccbiet 

.dull not be Hint, der b^aantmuchcn und oricntalischcn Kirchcn- 

an.... All roannK mu»ik 1 (Munster, 1933). 

>0 and Holy Ghost. Wamrea, E.. op. til. 

n lt ‘u mfn j \ mrn! Wt “*. L T>. C > ‘ If* Plus Ancient Monuments du 
■“ ,ood ' Am,n ' 11 ' <• 

written in Greek V. Notation and Modality.— Tlie history 
tury) and makes of notation of Christian chant and the prin- 
new elemental ciples of modality arc —at least for the first 
origin can be six or seven centuries - inextricably intcr- 
syliable style is woven. Of the various reasons for this fact we 
music contains shall only mention the outstanding ones: the 
»ld Syrian and note-for-notc notation of the Greeks had been 
ticeablc in the replaced by the ecphonetic notation, out of 

ur Amens. In which grew first the neumes and finally our 

sa modic chant modem notation. Early neumes as well as 
lyllabic-metncal ecphonetic signs failed to represent individual 
tradition. notes, but indicated whole phrases or motifs. 

Chronologically Unless the specific mode is indicated for each 
r to this hymn, piece-a rare case in early notation-one 
Irom it, are the sign may represent, for instance, the phrase 
me origin that g-d'-c'-b-e-f as well as f-c'-bb-ab-db-eb, which, 
nusical value of on account of the different positions of the 
emists seem to semitones, makes a considerable difference 
gnwoc-musical Yet not even the intervals were unequivocally 
ks of Zosimos of notated before the introduction of staves 
ypt). Ever since and up to the 8th century musicians hardly 
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dreamt of such innovations. Moreover, the 
ecphonctic notation had to be adjusted to the 
various languages and syntaxes, since one of 
its functions was to provide the reader with a 
punctuation for correct phrasing. Hence the 
ecphonctic systems diverged very far from 
each other after the 6th century. They 
originated in a common area, probably in 
eastern Syria, during the late 5th century. 
The Roman, Byzantine, Armenian, Hebrew 
and Syrian churches all made use of this 
primitive notation. Recently the greatest 
authority in this field, Prof. Carsten Hoeg, 
has succeeded in approximately transcribing 
ecphonctic notation into our system. Here is 
an example of his transcription (Gen. i, 1-4, 
after the ‘ Codex Sinaiticus viii) : 



The ethnic character of the various notations 
also influenced the modes in which the 
notated texts were chanted, thus constituting 
another diverging element in the intricate 
relations between modality and notation. 

The System of Eight Modes (Ocloechos ).—All 
ancient churches, that is to say, the Roman, 
the ancient Syrian, the Byzantine, the Arme¬ 
nian and the Coptic, claim a common system 
of eight tones, or modes, called Ocloeehos. 
Yet there is no clear identity between Roman 
and Armenian, or between Syrian and Coptic 
Ocloechoi, in spite of strenuous efforts on the 
part of some scholars who strove to demon¬ 
strate a basic uniformity. To-day, at any 
rate, it docs not exist, if it ever did. The 
ideology and theory certainly show a common 
source, but in the actual practice there arc 


few traces of this theoretical homogeneity. 
The reason for this lies not only in the differing 
developments of the language-bound notation 
of the various countries, but also in the grow¬ 
ing influence of folkloristic forces that made 
their inroads into basic psalmody, and in the 
course of time and through the turbulent 
political upheavals in East and West all but 
blotted out the once universal traditions. 

Much as the organization, the scheme and 
the practical implementation of the Ocloechos 
may differ to-day, however, there can be no 
doubt about its structural and systematizing 
power in the various ecclesiastical orbits. 
The earliest passages where the Ocloechos is 
mentioned by name arc the ' Plcrophorai ’ of 
Yohanan Ruphos of Maiouma, a monastery 
of southern Palestine. The document was 
written between 515 and 531. The text 
relates an anecdote of an Egyptian monk and 
his stern abbot's disapproval of antiphons, 
Ocloechos, troparia and other musical accessories 
of worship ; it is contained in the * Patrologia 
Oricntalis Vol. VII, pp. 180 ff. 

As the present writer has pointed out else¬ 
where, the system of the Ocloechos presupposes 
a certain ealendarial - musical combination 
and can be traced back to the Psalter, where 
the term “ upon the eighth mode ” already 
occurs in the superscriptions of Pss. VI and 
XII. Moreover, the number eight for hymn- 
modes occurs very early and probably goes 
back to the ancient Hittites, that is, to the 
second millennium b.c. 

Originally the musical Ocloechos (the 
collection of hymns and poems by Severus of 
Antioch and Paulus of Edcssa bears the same 
name, thus constituting the literary Ocloechos) 
must have comprised the eight psalm-tones 
of the early church. While they still exist 
in all churches, though in widely differing 
traditions, they represent the typical way o 
Oriental composition, using and organizing 
ever-recurring melodic patterns. Centuries 
later some of these patterns w-crc incorporated 
into a system of scales, constructed by music • 
mathematical speculation. This devclopmen. 
from the modal pattern to the notc-by-noic 
organization, as represented by the scale, 
a triumph of the organizing genius 01 . 

Occident. Yet it must be clearly understooo 
that originally, and even now in many caSC 
old liturgical music, a scale is by no mea 
identical with a mode; in most cases ‘ 

“ modal scale ” is no more than an ar,,f,c 
construction that endeavours to arrang 
notes of a mode in an orderly way. 
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VI. New Forms in East and West. — It 
is hardly possible to expound the gradual 
development of Christian music without 
constant reference to matters liturgical. A 
few explanatory remarks will thus be neces¬ 
sary. The full text of the Mass was not com¬ 
pleted until the 12th century; on the other 
hand, we know of various liturgies without 
the Eucharist of relatively early times. Such 
liturgies would — in a loose way — corre¬ 
spond with present-day offices, vespers, etc. 
The anniversaries of the local martyrs or 
saints, too, played a great and often obnoxious 
part in the first five or six centuries of the 
Church, since they replaced, for the mob, the 
forbidden saturnalia and other licentious 
festivals of the pagan period, which was by no 
means completely forgotten. Especially the 
vigils of such anniversaries were at times 
hardly distinguishable from orgiastic cults of 
the heathen, and the churches had to intervene 
time and again to prevent outright relapses 
into paganism. 

T/u Beginning Synthesis of Oriental and 
Occidental Forces. — A glimpse into the history 
of liturgy will elucidate this point. As more 
and more laymen began to arrogate clerical 
privileges to themselves Canon 15 of the 
Synod of Laodicca (between 343 and 380) 
rules that appointed psalmists arc alone 
permitted to officiate regularly and that only 
scriptural texts are to be chanted. This was 
a preventive measure against the troublesome 
heretic hymns. Canon 9 of the First Council 
of Toledo (400) forbids the singing of anti¬ 
phons or similar extra-canonical pieces by 
"consecrated virgins or widows” in their 
houses, in the absence of a priest or bishop. 
Such stern laws were amply justified, for we 
hear that these “ singing circles ” frequently 
deteriorated into extremely profane entertain¬ 
ments. On the other hand we encounter the 
famous chant of the Kyrie Eleison already in the 

I cregrinatio’ of Ethcria Silvia during her visit 
to Jerusalem (end of 4 th cent.). Her travelogue 
also alludes to other Latin and Greek sacred 
songs, among others to the vesper hymn ‘ Bright 
hgnt, full of holy splendour * (fas Itapov), 

k ,C a 566,113 t0 have b<cn known also to 
the Apostolic Constitutions (VII, 48). In 

vol. it 


contrast with Jerusalem, whence she reports, 
Rome was ultra-conservative: until the end 
of the 8th century no hymns found entrance 
into the formal liturgy there. 

The Hymn Forms—And yet the new hymn 
forms arose almost simultaneously in Syria, 
Byzantium, and in the Latin orbit (northern 
.Africa, Gaul, Spain, Italy), though resulting in 
entirely different conceptions, according to 
the specific genius of the respective country. 
The common clement of all these* hymns is, as 
St. Ambrose sees it, the praise of God in song. 
We may add “ in metrical poetry ". For it 
is metre in the modern sense which dis¬ 
tinguishes the hymn from a Biblical canticle 
or a simple acclamation like Kyrie Eleison or 
Gloria in excelsis. 

Before the new hymns conquered the 
churches they had already conquered the 
hearts and homes of the population. It is 
especially St. John Chrysostom who praises 
the privately sung hymn that "soothes 
children through their mother's chant, 
comforts travellers on their solitary roads, 
helps the worker in the vineyard as well as 
the sailor ...” (Pair. Gr., Iv, in Ps. XU). 

Thus the new metrical hymn slowly gains 
its legitimate place in the liturgy, all official 
decrees notwithstanding. The East was its 
most enthusiastic champion. The Syrian 
forms of the Sug)atha, Rish-qolo and Madrasha 
were the models for Byzantium and Armenia. 
The Sugyatha is a kind of metrical dialogue, 
the Rish-qolo is a hymn with a pattern stanza, 
which is strictly followed, metrically and 
musically, by the subsequent strophes, and 
the Madrasha may be described as a sacred 
ballad or a poetic homily. In these forms we 
notice a synthesis of the syllabic Hellenistic 
and the more melismatic Jewish style: 


Syrian Su&atha 

(After Dom Jesnnin. ‘ Melodic* liturgiques syrieunc*’.) 
Ex 4 Presto 



The Byzantine Church, mostly dependent 
upon Syrian ideas and forms, shaped the 
counterparts of the aforementioned Syrian 
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hymns, of which the Byzantine Kontakion 
corresponded with the Syrian Sugyatha, and 
the Hinnos with the Rish-qolo. Another 
typically Byzantine hymn-form is the Canon of 
odes. Since this last type evolved only after 
the seventh century, we shall not discuss 
it here. We quote only a part of the famous 
Good Friday hymn “ Hote to stauro” (“ When 
to the cross they nailed the Lord ”), probably 
written during the seventh century by 
Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem. We 
here follow E. Wellesz’s transcription : 


Byzantine Troparion, “ Hote to stauro” 



• PY "1*0 • q • • ««r ra- 



« . ftf. i • fii • • •hi 



roi'r . W i-pai i • W • • *•: 



In the Latin liturgy outside Rome the most 
interesting hymns arc those composed after 
the 5th century, obviously imitating the 
pattern of St. Ambrose. The ' Tc Deum 
to-day attributed to Nicetas of Remesia ( d . 
after 400), is of somewhat earlier origin and, 
like some other hymns, shows Oriental features. 
Structurally it recalls the Syrian Madrasha, 
mclodically it resembles ancient Jewish chants : 

Em e 




Yis - ra - el. 


A - do-nai, etc. 



de - cha _ ha - yom 



- al le - va - xc 


Translation : Hear, o Israel, the Lord, our God, is one! 
.... (Thou shalt love Him) with all thy might... 
(which I command thee) this day,.. . shall be upon 
your heart. 

Henceforth the path of hymnody is clearly 
indicated in the three main centres of Chris¬ 
tianity. And in spite of the ethnic divergences 
that became more and more pronounced 
in the styles of liturgical music in the various 
countries, there were rather intimate connec¬ 
tions and relations between these centres. 
We know, for instance, that St. Hilary of 
Poitiers (310-67), one of the first hymn- 
writers of the West, was familiar with Oriental 
chant through his exile in Phrygia. We know, 
too, that St. Paula, the contemporary of 
Jerome, learned the chant of the psalmody in 
Palestine, “ So that she was able to chant the 
Psalms in Hebrew” (Jerome, Ep. 108, in Patr. 
Lat., xxii, 902). Augustine and Ambrose 
knew the African as well as the Italian chant, 
and Pope Damasus brought to Rome Syrian 
and Jewish Christians as cantors. Yet, during 
the 5th and 6th centuries it is no longer 
possible to maintain the idea of a homogeneous 
Christian chant; even the liturgies them¬ 
selves by now differed widely from each other. 

Only one more great innovation was made 
before Gregory the Great began to organize 
the chant of the Latin orbit: the introduction 
of the antiphon. 1 The true and original 
forces that created this form arc not entirely 
known to us. It seems, though, that tie 
antiphon owes its dominating place in the 
Roman and Syrian liturgies to the monasU- 
cism which enthusiastically championed u» c 
cause of this new form. . , 

Conclusion. — Before the great synthesis 01 
the Latin tradition was achieved under ® 
after Gregory the Great, the eastern Churenc 
had made themselves more or less indepenaen 
of Rome and had evolved their own congenial 
forms and tunes.* Their chant ass. m. la tea 
more and more of the folksongs of 
immediate environments and lost most tra 
of age and authenticity. Especially ^b. 
and, later, Turkish elements all but effaced 
the original structure. The age of the u 
sal Church and its music had passed byth ’ 
surviving the collapse of the Roman Empire 
by hardly more than a century. 

' Srt Antiphon. 

* Stt Easts** Church Music. 
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CHURCH-MUSIC SOCIETY, THE. An 

association inaugurated in London on 20 Mar. 
1906, at a meeting held at the Church House, 
Westminster, with the object of facilitating 

The selection and performance of the music which is 
most suitable for different occasions of Divine Worship, 
and for choirs of varying powers. 

Its organization consists of a president, 
vice-presidents, treasurer, one or more secre¬ 
taries, a council and executive committee, all 
of whom arc elected annually. The 19th 
annual report (1925) gives a list of about 1000 
members who arc of three classes: (t) Life 
Members (a donation of not less than £5), (2) 
Ordinary Members (annual subscription 5s.) 
and (3) Associates (organists, choirmasters, 
parochial clergy, etc., who are asked to pay 
only for postage of literature). 

The Society does much useful work of an 
advisory kind: it arranges lectures, practices 
and courses of study in church music, and 
has published a Choral Service Book, many 
occasional papers and a valuable scries of 
reprints of old church music for parish choirs. 
Sir Sydney H. Nicholson was chairman of the 
executive until 1930, and the Lady Mary 
Trefusis, with others, was the first honorary 
Secretary. 

The directly educative part of the work 
which this Society was formed to do in 1906 
was taken over and carried on in a more far- 
reaching manner by the School of English 
Church Music from 1928 onward. An 
advisory committee of the Church-Music 
Society continues to give considerable assist¬ 
ance to the S.E.C.M. in the selection of suit¬ 
able music for parish churches. It provides 
notes on the subject for the quarterly journal, 
‘ English Church Music ’, and those notes arc 
issued regularly to the society’s own members. 
On the death of Lady Mary Trefusis her place 
as honorary Secretary was filled by Miss 
Eleanor Gregory, who had been associated 
with her in the work of the society from the 
beginning. Nicholson remained on the com¬ 
mittee after his retirement until his death. He 
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was succeeded by H. C. Colics, who remained 
in office till his death in 1943. On the death 
of Mr. John Talbot (1937), who had been 
honorary treasurer from the beginning, the 
Hon. Robert Trefusis, brother-in-law of 
Lady Mary, accepted that post. The society 
continues its publications both of musical 
reprints and pamphlets. Its official address 
is S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. h. c. c., adds. 

Church, Richard. So* Klein (I. F., song*). 

Churchill, Winvton (Leonard Spencer), R«. Hon. 

Stt Arnell (Prelude & Flourish for C-). Gundry (choral 
overture on sp eech by C.). 

CHUTE. The name of an agrtment of the 
French school. The word is sometimes used 
of the 01M . e. b. (ii). 

St* alt* Ornaments, A (i), (i) (a), (i) (b); I) (i) (c). 

CHVALA, Emanuel (b . Prague, 1 Jan. 
1851 ; d. Prague, 28 Oct. 1924). 

Czech critic and composer. He studied the 
pianoforte with Caincr and Celestin Muller, 
and theory with Josef Foerster and Fibich; he 
also occupied himself to some extent with com¬ 
position. In 1878, Josef Sladck persuaded 
him to write on musical questions for his pub¬ 
lication ‘ Lumir ’, and it is in this direction 
that he has done the greatest service to 
Czechoslovak art, contributing also important 
articles to * Dalibor ’, * Polilik *, ‘ NArodni 
politika * (1880-1921) and other journals. His 
criticism is sound and free from exaggerated 
chauvinism. A series of essays in German, 
entitled * Ein Yiertcljahrhundert bohmischcr 
Musik ’ (1862-87), helped to introduce the 
works of his compatriots to a wider public. 

Chvila’s compositions include songs and 
partsongs — many in the folk style; piano¬ 
forte pieces; a Romance and little Suite for 
violin; string Quartets in D minor and C 
minor, a Trio in G minor and a Quintet in 
Bb major; a concert overture in C, a Sinfo- 
nietta, 4 Impressions of Spring ’ and a tone 
picture, 4 Wake-night ’, considered the most 
successful of his compositions. He also proved 
himself an opera composer: 4 Z^boj ’ (libretto 
by Jaroslav Vrchlicky), composed in 1906-7, 
was produced in Prague on 9 Mar. 1918. 
ChvAla filled an important official position as 
inspector-general of a great railway company. 

R. n., rev. o. t. 

CHWATAL, Franz Xaver (b . Rumburg, 
Bohemia, 19 June 1808; d. Soolbad, Elmcn, 
24 June 1879). 

Bohemian-German pianist and composer. 
He was music teacher at Merseburg from 1832 
and from 1835 at Magdeburg. He produced 
drawing-room pieces for the pianoforte to the 
number of 200 or more and two pianoforte 
methods. , A F _ M 

CHWATAL, Joseph (b . Rumburg, Bo¬ 
hemia, 12 Jan. 1811; d. Merseburg, ?). 

Bohemian-German organ builder, brother 
of the preceding. He founded an organ 
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CHYBlS'SKI 


CIAMPI (Francesco) 


factory at Merseburg under the name of 
Chwatal & Sohn, which brought out several 
small improvements in organ action. 

J. A. F.-M. 

CHYBINSKI, Adolf (Eustachy) ( b . 

Cracow, 29 Apr. 1880; d. Poznan, 31 Oct. 
‘ 95 2 )- 

Polish musicologist. He studied classics 
and philology at Cracow University, piano¬ 
forte with Drozdowski and harmony with 
Szopski till 1902, when he went to Munich. 
There in six years (1902-8) he completed his 
studies in Iwith philology and music, the 
latter including counterpoint and composition 
under Thuillc. His other teachers were 
Kroycr, Lipps, Sandl»erger and Wolfllin. 
With a dissertation on ‘ Material for the 
History of Time-Beating' he obtained a 
doctor’s degree in 1908. In 1912 he became a 
teacher (unpaid) at the University of I.w6w, 
where live years later he was promoted to the 
post of lecturer and finally nominated Pro- 
lessor of Musicology in 1921. After his return 
to Poland he spent nearly all his time teaching 
harmony, counterpoint and history of music 
in the Polish schools of music. In 1924 
he was elected to membership of the Arts 
Council of the Polish State. During the 
second world war he held the post of professor 
at the State Conservatory of Lwow and in 
1945 he moved to Poznan as Professor of 
Musicology at the University. Among the 
distinctions which were conferred upon 
him should Ik* mentioned the Order of 
Polonia Restituta (3rd class) in 1929, the Gold 
Medal of Merit in 1938 and the State Prize 
(1st class) in 1951. 

In 1930 the P.W.M. at Cracow published 
'A Symposium in Honour of Prof. Chybihski', 
the articles in which were contributed by his 
most distinguished pupils. 

Chybihski educated a whole generation 
of Polish musicologists and musicians who 
to-day occupy the highest positions at the 
Polish universities and schools of music. He 
was one of the pioneers of musical research, now 
recognized as the greatest authority on music 
in Poland. Among his publications (in 
Polish and German), mainly on the history 
and ethnography of Polish music, numbering 
over 400, the following should be mentioned : 


(in r»iith) 

' Chopin and Delacroix * (Lwow. 1907). 

* Bogurodzica and ils Relations to Musical History ’ 

(Cracow, 1907). 

'The Inter-relation between Polish Music and Music of 
the West in the i»,th and 16th Centuries * (Cracow, 

190B). 

' Wagner's " Meislemnger ” ’ (Warsaw. 19°®)- . , 

* Material for the History of the Chapel of Roratists 

(Cracow, 1910-11). . _ „ , , 

* Musical Instruments of the Polish Peasants in Podhale 

0924 ). 

‘ G. G. Gorczycki ’ (Lwow, 1928). 

■ M. Miclczcwski’s Concerts * (1928). 

* The Warsaw Organ Tablature of the 1 7 «h Century 

( 1936 ). 


* M. Karlowicz: a Study of his Life and his Music 

2 voU. (Cracow, 1948). 

' Waciaw of Szamotulv 1 <1948). 

' Sloss nik muzykow dawrtcj Poltki ’ (‘ A Dictionary of 

Musicians in Ancient Poland ’) (Cracow, 1948-49)- 
(In German) 

* Dietrich Buxtehude * (N.Z.M.. 1907). 

‘ Cber die polnischc mclirsiimmige Musik des 16. 

Jahrhunderts * (Leipzig. 1909). 

* Polnischc Musik and Nlusikliteratur des 16. Jahrhun¬ 

derts * (Leipzig, 1910-12). 

He was also the editor of the ‘ Kwartalnik 
Muzyczny ’ (‘ Musical Quarterly ’) and the 
‘ Rocznik Nluzykologiczny ’ (‘ Musicological 
Year-Book ’), a member-correspondent of the 
International Folk Music Council in London, 
as well as the chairman of the Society for the 
Publication of Polish Music including the 
‘ Monumenta Nlusices Sacrae in Polonia 
In 1948 he was appointed editor of a very 
large publication (10 vols.) entitled ‘The 
Analysis of all Chopin's Works \ At the time 
of his death he was completing a 4 History of 
Polish Music* in two volumes (15th to 1 Oth 
centuries). He was buried at Poznan on 4 
Nov. 1952 at the expense of the Polish State. 

c. R. II. 

CHYL 1 NSKI, Andrzej (b . ?,r. 160 o\d. ?)- 

Polish composer. He was a Franciscan 
monk and in 1630-35 held the post of Prat- 
feetus musieorum at the Church of St. Anthony 
at Padua. Of all his works only one remains: 

4 Canones XVI (iidem ad diversa rcctis con- 
trariisque motibus toti in toto ct toll m 
qualibet parte, Auctorc R. P. F. Andrea 
Chilinscio Polono Ord. Min. Con. S. Franc.sci 
Nlagistro Musiccs cl in Almo Patavii D. An- 
tonii Tcmplo Musicorum Pracfecto), Antvcr- 
piac, in OlFicina Plantiniana Balthasaris 
Moreti., MDCXXXIV In this work Chy- 
liriski displayed endless skill and surpassing 
mastery in the handling of a single theme in 
every variety of treatment, somewhat in the 
manner of Bach’s ’ Art of Fugue ’. 

C. 


CIACCONA. See Chaconne. 

CIAIA (Ciaja), Axzolino Bernardino 

lella. See Df.lla Ciaia. . 

CIAMPI, Francesco (A. Massa, e. io 95 < 
'. ? Rome, after 1735). 

Italian composer. As his first oper , 
etting of Zeno’s 4 Teuzzonc was pmducea 
,t the ducal theatre of his native town in tnc 
Carnival of . 7 «7, he must have been bom 
arlier than 1704 (the year usually g' n ; 
According to the titles mentioned in vario 
ibrettos he was a member of the Acca 
'Harmonica of Bologna, maestro del corner * 
he Duke of Massa and virtuoso to the Duk 
•other. Cardinal Camillo Cybo m Rome. 

iftcr ‘ Teuzzonc * Ciampi wrote four mo 
peras, 4 L’ amantc raweduto (Bcjjg ' l 
725), ‘Ciro* (Milan, 1726), 

Venice 1729) and ‘ Demofoontc (Rome, 
73 5); ’all othirs attributed to him in boob of 
rfcrence are Vincenzo Legrenzio C.amp. s- 
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He also composed an oratorio,' L 4 assunzione 
della Bcatissima Verginc 4 , sung at the Collegio 
Glemcntino, Rome, in 1734, and some other 
music for the church, of which a 4 Salve 
Regina ’ is preserved in Vienna. Burney had 
once possessed a Miserere and a Mass by 
Ciampi which, he claimed, “arc inferior to no 
productions of the kind 44 that he had seen. 

The score of ‘ Onorio ’ is in the B.M. 

A. L. 

CIAMPI, Marcel (Paul Maximin) (b. 

Paris, 29 May 1891). 

French pianist and teacher. He studied at 
the Paris Conservatoire with Louis Diemer 
and was awarded the first prize for pianoforte 
playing in 1909. He followed up this success 
by a brilliant career as a pianist, playing with 
the chief Parisian orchestras, at the Promenade 
Concerts in London, at the Concerigebouw 
in Amsterdam and with the Philharmonic 
Orchestras of Brussels, Warsaw, Prague, Sofia 
and Athens. He has also appeared with Casals, 
Encsco, Thibaud and other well-known 
artists. 

For many years now Ciampi has devoted 
himself to teaching, and he was the only 
teacher of Hephzibah Menuhin. He founded 
a pianoforte school in Paris, with several 
branches in the French provinces and abroad. 
He published six Studies for the pianoforte, 
and is a member of the Examining Body of the 
Conservatoire. In Apr. 1938 he presided over 
the Concours Brailowski at Li*gc and in May 
1938 over the Concours Ysayc in Brussels. He 
is an officer of the Legion of Honour and of the 
Belgian Order of Leopold. a. h. (ii). 

CIAMPI, Vincenzo Legrenzio ( b . ? 
Piacenza, ? 1719«; d. Venice, 30 Mar. 

1762). 

Italian composer. He studied first at Pia¬ 
cenza and later probably at one of the Nea¬ 
politan conservatories. Ciampi first made 
his name as a composer of Neapolitan comic 
operas, the earliest of them, 4 Da un disordinc 
nasce un ordincbeing produced when he 
was only eighteen at the Naples Teatro dci 
Fiorcntini in the autumn of 1737. There 
followed 4 Beatrice 4 (Teatro Nuovo, Carnival 
1740), ‘Lionora’, written in collaboration 
with Logroscino (Nuovo, winter 1742), 
' Flaminia ’ (Nuovo, spring 1743), 4 Arminio ’ 
(Nuovo, 1744) and 4 L 4 amore ingegnoso 4 
(Fiorcntini, autumn 1745). 

According to his biographer, Carlo Anguis- 
sola, Ciampi’s next work was 4 Arcadia in 
Brcnta produced at Piacenza in 1746 

i,; r Mills about Ciampi’s origin and dale of 

finfirm*! 8, ? n by «*.). No documentary 

confirmation has yet been discovered. In the libretto, 
of hu first opera,, a. well as in those of some of the operas 

5 *Kri£d a, ^ d ° n V nder C ^‘VP'’* own direction b 

K “f' K W “ • Neapolitan, which would normally mean 
that he was bom somewhere in the old Kingdom of 

Ncapoiiun tfSttSa* " “ * 


and followed there in 1747 by 4 Bertoldo, 
Bertoldino c Cacascnno '. There is no proof, 
however, that these performances at Piacenza 
took place, and Anguissola probably here 
followed Fctis, who knew nothing of Ciampi’s 
Neapolitan career and considered 4 Arcadia in 
Brcnta ’ and * Bertoldo * his first works. 
Modern opinion doubts even whether 4 Ar¬ 
cadia in Brcnta ’ was ever set to music by 
Ciampi. The work of that title performed at 
Venice in 1749, which Anguissola attributes to 
Ciampi, was actually by Galuppi. However 
that may be, Ciampi at about this time 
evidently sought a wider field than was 
offered by Naples. In 1747 he was at Palermo, 
where his Optra stria 4 Artascrsc ’ was produced 
under his own direction, and in the next few 
years a number of his works were successful at 
Venice, including an oratorio 4 Betulia libe¬ 
ral* ' in 1747, another oftra stria 4 Adriano 
in Siria’ (Teatro San Cassiano, Carnival 1748) 
and some comic operas with texts by Goldoni: 

' Bertoldo, Bertoldino e Cacascnno ’ ( Teatro 
San Mois£, Carnival 1749, the first authenti¬ 
cated performance), 4 II negligent' (San 
Moist, autumn 1749) and probably also the 
intermezzo 4 La favola dci tre gobbi 4 (San 
Moisc, Carnival 1749). Of these 4 Bertoldo 4 
later became very well known under the title 
' Bertoldo in Cortc 4 and through Favart's 
parody * Ninette i la cour 4 (Paris, 1755) exor¬ 
cised considerable influence on the develop¬ 
ment of French comic opera. 

In the autumn of 1748 Ciampi went to 
England as mattlro to a company of Italian 
singers who had at first great success in 
London with comic operas from their Venetian 
repertory. These included 4 Gli tre cicisbei 
ridicoli 4 , generally ascribed to Ciampi him¬ 
self, in which occurred a version of “ Tre 
giomi son che Nina ", formerly attributed to 
Pergolcxi. This led Barclay Squire and others 
to decide that Ciampi was actually the com¬ 
poser of this song, but this is extremely doubt¬ 
ful. The libretto of the London performance 
of 4 Gli tre cicisbei \ in the British Museum, 
states that the music was by the Milanese 
composer Natale Rcsta.* Comparison with 
the libretto of the earlier Venetian perform¬ 
ances of Resta’s opera shows that "Tre giorni 
son che Nina 44 was added, probably by 
Ciampi, for the London revival. There is no 
character called Nina in the opera, and it 
seems fairly certain that Ciampi appropriated 
the tunc, which he had probably heard in his 
youth at Naples, and arranged for a second 
verse to be added, to give the song some con- 

i “ Tre g i° rni " “ no ‘ really 
established. Barclay Squire made no »ueh exclusive 

•uSocitT STS “• 0 ’ hcr V' n ‘' have made on hi, 
S????* t^ * ,lua, ' on “ * ha ' R«rmann-Einsicin saw 
Rmaldo d. Capua wrote it because Spitta thought 10 

Wre tW^ ?££ Pi :S r0,e ll , bccau * Bard *V 
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nection with ‘ Gli tre cicisbei \ In any case, 
there is no opera of this title by Ciampi. 

Except for a visit to Brussels in the summer 
°f * 749 * this Italian company remained in 
England for several years. Burney says that 
in Nov. 1749 they quarrelled with their 
manager, Signor Croza, and withdrew to a 
smaller theatre, where Ciampi’s ‘ II ncgligente’ 
was performed. In 1750 they had little suc¬ 
cess. Ciampi’s 4 Adriano in Siria * had only six 
performances and a new opera ‘ II trionfo di 
Camillo ’ only two. It seems likely that 
Ciampi settled in England for about eight 
years, for another new work of his, ‘ Didone *, 
was produced in London in 1754, and a con¬ 
siderable amount of his instrumental music 
was brought out by English publishers be¬ 
tween 1751 and 1756. He was, however, cer¬ 
tainly back at Venice towards the end of 1756, 
and in the Carnival season of 1757 he had 
three different operas produced at three 
different Venetian theatres: ‘ La elemenza di 
Tito ’ at the San Mois*, * Catonc in Utica ’ at 
the San Benedetto and * II chimico 1 at the 
San Samuelc. Later operas include * Arsinoc' 
(Tcatro Regio, Turin, 1758, also performed in 
London in the same year), 'Gianguir' (Tcatro 
San Benedetto, Venice, Carnival 1760), 

' Anwrc j n caricatura ’ (Tcatro Sant’ Angelo, 
Venice, Carnival 1761J and * Antigona ’ 
(Tcatro San Samuelc, Venice, 1762). 

From 17G0 to 1762 Ciampi was maestro of the 
Venetian Ospcdale degli Incurabili and com¬ 
posed several Latin oratorios for his girl pupils. 
His death is reported in the ‘ Nuova Gazzetta 
Vcncta ’ of 2 Apr. 1762. He had an apoplectic 
lit after the rehearsal of an opera — probably 
' Antigona 

Burney says that " he had fire and abilities ” 
but no genius. His comic operas were the 
most successful, but * Didone ’ is said to con¬ 
tain beautiful music. 

Ciampi's instrumental music includes 12 
sonatas for two vns. & bass, Opp. 1 and 2 
(Johnson, London, 1751-52); 6 sonatas for 
vn. & bass, Op. 5a (Lcclcrc, Paris); 6 sonatas 
for harpsichord (Walsh, London, 1755 (?]); 

6 concertos in six parts, for stgs. & bass, Op. 6 
(Walsh, 1754); 6 concertos for organ or harpsi¬ 
chord, Op. 7 (Walsh, 1756). f. w. (ii). 

Bidi.. — Anguimola, Carlo, 'Vincenzo Lcgrenzio 
Ciampi: musicim piaccmino del seiiccento 
and cd. (Monza, 1936). 

SoNNtcK, O. G. t ' Miscellaneous Studies in the History 
of Music ' (New York. 1921). 

Squire W. Barclay, 'Tre giomi son che Nina ' 
(Mus. T.. Apr. 1899). 

Walker, Frank, ' Tre giorni son che Nina * (Mus. T.. 
Dec. 1949). 

See also Logroscino (collab. in ' Lionora ’). 

CIANCHETTINI. Bohcmian-Italian-Eng- 
lish family of musicians. 

(z) Veronica Rosalie Cianchettini (born 
Dussek (DuSekJ) ( b . Caslava, Bohemia, 
1779 ; d. London, 1833), pianist and com¬ 


poser. She studied the pianoforte under her 
father from infancy. In 1797 she joined her 
brother, J. L. Dussek, in London, where she 
married Francesco Cianchettini. She was a 
successful teacher and composed two concertos 
and several sonatas for the pianoforte. 

(2) Pio Cianchettini (b . London, 11 Dec. 
'7991 d. Cheltenham, 20 July 1851), pianist 
and composer, son of the preceding. At the 
age of five he appeared at the Opera House in 
London as an infant prodigy. A year later he 
travelled with his father through Holland, 
Germany and France, where he was hailed as 
the English Mozart. By the age of eight he 
had mastered the English, French, German 
and Italian languages. In 1809 he performed 
a concerto of his own composition in London. 
Angelica Catalani appointed him her com¬ 
poser and director of her concerts, and 
frequently sang Italian airs which he wrote to 
suit her voice. He published a cantata for 
two voices and chorus to words from Milton’s 
' Paradise Lost ’, music to Pope’s 1 Ode on 
Solitude ’, ' Sixty Italian Notturnes ’ for two, 
three and four voices, and other vocal pieces. 
He was also editor and publisher of a book of 
canons by Martini, as well as of the scores of 
many symphonies and overtures by Mozart 
and Beethoven. 

( 3 ) Veronica Elisabeth Cianchettini (b. 

London, ?; d. ?), pianist, sister of the preced¬ 
ing. m. c. c. 

CIARAMELLA. See Zuffolo. 

CIBBER, Catherine. Set Shore. 

Cibber, Colley. See Ballad Opera. Carey (H-. 

* Provoked Huvband * I%*iih Vanbrugh), tong*). Chaw 
(ton-in-law). Finger ( l Love make* a Man \ act-tune*). 
Lcveridgc (' Woman’* Wit \ »ong*). Pain'blc (* Love * 
L**l Shift' & 'She wou’d', Tncid. m.). PcpuKh 
(' Mvrtillo', do). Purcell (j, incid. m. for 3 
Schubert (*>ng). Weldon (J., tong* for ‘ She wou d ). 

CIBBER, Susanna Maria (born Arne) [b- 
London, Feb. 1714 ; d. London, 30 Jan. 1766). 

English singer and tragic actress. Her voice 
developed early and was presumably fin* 
trained by her brother, Thomas Augustine 
Arne, who was four years older than she, and 
who became one of the most successful singing- 
teachers of the age. On 13 Mar. 1732 she 
made her debut in the title-part of * Amelia , 
music by J. F. Lampe and libretto by Henry 
Carey, at the Haymarkct Theatre, and on 17 
May of the same year she sang Galatea in the 
pirated version of Handel’s * Acis and Galatea 
staged at the same theatre by her father in 
collaboration with Carey, Lampe and J. G- 
Smith. Waltz was the Polyphemus, and it is 
possible that he gave Susanna some lessons in 
the Handelian style. Her performance was 
admired ; the author of a pamphlet, 1 Sec and 
Seem Blind \ asks: “ Is not this odd, I say, 
for an English Tradesman’s daughter to spring 
up all of a suddain to rival the selected singers 
of Italy ? ” Perhaps the most " odd ” feature 
of her success, both then and later, was tne 
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fact that her voice was small and unimportant, 
in an age of splendid voices. It must be 
remembered, however, that her early appear¬ 
ances were in small theatres. The next year, 
1 733 » shc sang in her brother's setting of 
Addison’s ‘ Rosamond * at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. 

The success of ‘ Rosamond ’ was probably 
the direct cause of the brother and sister’s 
being engaged at Drury Lane. In 1734 
Susanna married the actor Theophilus Cibber, 
son of Colley Cibber, actor and poet laureate. 
The marriage was not a success. She appeared 
chiefly in her brother’s musical after-pieces 
until her dibut as a tragic actress in Aaron 
Hill's ‘Zara’ on 12 Jan. 1736 showed un¬ 
mistakably where her genius lay. Her great 
parts were to be Cordelia, Constance, Dcsdc- 
mona and Monimia, but for some years she 
did not devote herself solely to tragedy. In 
1736 also occurred a famous dispute with 
Kitty Clive, from whom she vainly tried to 
wrest the part of Polly in ‘ The Beggar's 
Opera '. A few years later she achieved her 
ambition, and the pathos of her Polly was 
always remembered by those who saw her in 
the part. 

A notorious action was brought by her 
husband in 1738 against a gentleman named 
Slopcr, and it may have been on account of the 
gossip this aroused that she left the London 
stage for a while. No other scandal was ever 
associated with her name, and she seems to 
have been liked and respected both as woman 
and artist. Among those who visited her home 
were Quin, Handel, Burney and Garrick. 

In 1741-42 she was in Dublin, where she 
and Quin were joint stars at the Aungicr Street 
Theatre, and where she sang in the first per¬ 
formance of Messiah ’ on 13 Apr. 1742. She 
probably sang " He shall feed His flock ” 
throughout as a solo in the key of B>, and she 
was also allotted the soprano air “ If God be 
for us”; but it was her singing of "He was 
despised ” which made the deepest impression 
on her hearers and caused Dr. Delany to make 
the famous remark: “ Woman, for this thy 
sins be forgiven thee! ” Burney said of her 
singing of this air that “ by a natural pathos 
and perfect conception of the words, she often 
penetrated the heart, when others, with in¬ 
finitely greater voice and skill, could only reach 
the car ”. Not long after the first performance 
of ‘ Messiah ' Arne and his wife arrived in 
Dublin. On 21 July Mrs. Arne and Mrs. 
Cibber sang “ favourite songs and duettos " by 
Arne, Handel and Hassc for Mrs. Arne's 
benefit. 

The following season Mrs. Cibber returned 
to London, where she was engaged at Covent 
Garden. As a tragic actress she went from 
strength to strength, but she also continued to 
sing in public; during the Lenten season of 


oratorios she sang both in * Messiah ’ and in 
‘ Samson The part of Micah in ‘ Samson ’ 
is said to have been composed expressly for her, 
as also that of Daniel in ‘Belshazzar’, and that 
Handel prized the special qualities of her sing¬ 
ing is showm by his writing to Charles Jcnncns 
in the summer of 1744 that he had “some 
hopes ” she would sing for him. But after 1746 
or thereabouts she gave herself up entirely to 
the stage. (Many of the plays in which she 
appeared had incidental songs, as was the 
practice in those days, and she did not alto¬ 
gether renounce singing.) 

It is important not to think of her singing- 
voice in terms of a 19th- or 20th-century 
contralto, with a rich, full tone and great 
power. Indeed, it seems doubtful if the 18th 
century appreciated or cultivated what we 
now regard as the typical female contralto 
timbre. The male alto was still very popular, 
and there were some famous alto cailiati. We 
have no idea of the timbre of Mrs. Cibber's 
singing-voice, except that it was “ sweet ” and 
" plaintive ”, but the description of her 
speaking-voice as “ high-pitched " hardly 
suggests a true contralto. It seems more likely 
that she was a mezzo-soprano, or even a 
“ short ” soprano. It is clear from some of the 
music written for her that she had good low 
notes, however. Her range seems to have been 
from the note a to g" in her young days, but 
she may have lost her upper notes as she 
grew older, since Daniel in * Belshazzar ’ does 
not go above d". The volume of her voice was 
inconsiderable — “a mere thread ”, accord¬ 
ing to Burney — but she had considerable 
flexibility and was evidently well schooled in 
florid singing. 

Mrs. Cibber is buried in the north cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. M. s. (ii). 
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CICONIA 1 (Cigogne), Johannes (Jean) 

(b. Liege',?; d. ?). 

1 The name may have been Latinized from Ooiievaar 
= stork. 

' In some of his MSS *'de Leodio ** is added to his 
name. 
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Walloon 14th-15th-century theorist and 
composer. He is probably identical with a 
canon of Saint-Jean l’Evangdiste at Liege 
nominated prebendary by Pope Urban V on 
10 Nov. 1362. At any rate in 1389 he was at 
the head of a delegation chosen to settle a 
difference between the people of Rosicre and 
the chapter of Saint-Jean. He still reappears 
in Liege documents in 1401 and 1404, so that 
his removal to Padua must have taken place 
after the latter year. He then lived in northern 
Italy until 1411 and was a canon of Padua and 
of Venice, as is implied by the texts of his 
motets. 

That Ciconia ranks as the most remarkable 
composer in northern Italy in the period 
between Landini and Dufay could be gathered 
from the number of manuscripts containing 
compositions of his, even if there were no other 
proof. He makes use of the traditional French 
device — the isorhythmic system — and of 
imitations in the Italian style, as the following 
example will show: 


'0 vifum omnimod*' (after V.'. Kortc. 



Occasionally he even employs the tonic- 
and-dominant effects which were to become 
so constructive in the history of European 
music. 

The Ferrara library possesses the manuscript 
of his treatise ‘ Dc proportionibus musicae’, 
dated 1411 ; copies arc at Pisa and Florence, 
and part of it was reprinted by La Fagc (see 
Bibl.). ‘ Nova musica ’ (4 vols., MS copy) is 
at Bologna and * Incipit praephatio novc 
musicc ’ (5 vols.) at Florence. 

Of his compositions 7 pieces of the ordinarium 
missae, 10 motets (4 of them isorhythmic) and 
6 chansons arc preserved at Bologna (Lie. 


Mus. 37 & Bibl. Univers. 2216), Padua (Bibl. 
Univers. 684 & 1475), Parma, Paris (Bibl. Nat. 
n.a. fr^. 4379). Rome (Vat. Urb. lat. 1419), 
Warsaw (Krasinski MS 52), Domodossola 
(Calvario MS 14), Modena (Lat. 568), Ox¬ 
ford (Bodl. Can. misc. 213), Trent (87-92) and 
Lucca (fragment). Modern reprints of works 
by Ciconia were published by Riemann and 
Wolf and in D.T.O. (see Bibl.). e. d. (ii). 
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CID, DER (Opera). See Cornelius. 

CID, LE. Opera in 4 acts by Massenet. 
Libretto by Adolphe Philippe d'Ennery, 
Louis Gallct and Edouard Blau, based on 
Corneille’s tragedy. Produced Paris, Op^ra, 
30 Nov. 1885. 1st perf. abroad, Antwerp (in 
French), 20 Jan. 1887. 1st in U.S.A., New 
Orleans (in French), 23 Feb. 1890. 

Sff alio Manrique de Lara. Wagenaar (J.). 
CIECILOWICZ, Jan (b. ?; d. Nieswiei, 
* 759 )- . . 

Polish conductor. He studied music m 
Rome. From 1751 till his death he was the 
director and conductor of the band at the 
court of Prince Radziwill at Nirfwici. 

C. R. H. 

CIFRA, Antonio (b. Rome, 1584; & 
Loreto, 2 Oct. 1629). 

Italian composer. He was not a priest, as is 
usually stated. On 27 June 1594 he entered 
the chapel of San Luigi de’ Frances!, Rome, as 
a choirboy and remained there until at least 
Aug. 1596. He was also probably a pupil 01 
the eviralo Girolamo Rosini. About 1605 he 
was appointed, for a period of some two years, 
musical director of the Roman Seminary, an 
in 1608-9 he held a similar post at the German 
College. By 28 Oct. 1609 he had left Rome 10 
become choirmaster of the Santa Casa, 
but he returned in Mar. 1622 to takcupsimiia 
duties at St.John Latcran. There he remame 
probably until 23 June 1626, when he wen 
back to his post at Loreto, to retain it this time 
until he died. Casimiri, who did much re¬ 
search on Cifra, regarded as a legend the 0 • 
repeated statement that about 1625 Cifra 
in the service of the Archduke Charles or 
Austria. 

Cifra was one of the most prolific compose 
of his time in both modem and traditio 
styles, and of both sacred and secular music. 
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More than any other composer he liked to 
write songs on fixed basses such as the loma- 
nesca and ruggiero. He is warmly praised by 
Liberal! in his letter to Ovidio Persapegi 
(Rome, 1685, P- 25). That he was an erudite 
and elegant musician is shown by the fact that 
Martini inserted an * Agnus Dei ’ of his, as a 
specimen of good work, in his essay on counter¬ 
point. He himself published a large quantity 
of his masses (1619 and 1621), motets, madri¬ 
gals and psalms, in Rome and Venice. After 
his death Antonio Poggioli of Rome published 
a volume containing no less than 200 of his 
motets for 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 voices. The title- 
page of this book contains a portrait of him 
taken in his forty-fifth year. 

Cifra is among the "masters nourishing 
about that time in Italy ", of whose works 
Milton sent home in 1638 "a chest or two 
of choice music books Among the other 
masters were Monteverdi, Marenzio, Vecchi 
and Gcsualdo. It is interesting that all except 
Monteverdi had been dead some years and 
that, if Milton is any guide, polyphonic music 
must still have been popular in 1638, since 
none of these masters took anything like an 
exclusive interest in monodic music, and some 
none at all. 

It may be conjectured that Henry Uwcs 
got from a volume of Cifra’s music, sent home 
by Milton, the * Tavola» which he set in his 
First Book of Ayres and Dialogues ’ pub¬ 
lished in 1653 and written some years earlier, 
the ' Tavola ’ being that of Cifra’s * Scherzi 
cd ane ■ (1614). Lawcs’s ‘ Tavola * consists 
of a setting of all the 1- and 2-voice song-titles 
in Cifra’s book except • Tempo fu ch’ io \ 
plus the title of the 4-voice song ‘ Cosl a mia 
vita , with the direction " a ire voci ” used as 
a repetitive cadence. No other tides of 3- and 
4-voice songs arc used. 


11 . 


R. it. p., adds. n. f. %mmg . 
IllBL.-CAirtT-n, A., • U Scuola dci Pucri Camus d 
Fr “«» l “ Koma- (Riv. Mus. 1«. 
XXII, 1915, pp. 634-39). 

(•aiiuihi. R • •• DiscipUna Musicae *’ e " Maestri d 
JjappcHa . . . nei . . . Seminario Romano — 

AIX.I942, pp. | 12-13). 

ALM.KD. -Die Aria d. Ruggiero’ (S.I.M.G. 
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XIII, 1911, pp. 444 IT.). 

1 KPAiiiiNi, G.. L’ archivio musicale della Canoelli 
Lauretana ’ (Loreto, 19a 1, passim). 

CIGALE ET LA FOURMI, LA (Oper 
etta). See Audran. 

• K< C l*r- Sa V!’ y i, 5 ? rio Amadeo. &r Gasparint (O. 

silnS^Sa)' ' b ‘ ' M °" rl <do1 Zin * arcl1 ' 7 Moo* 

CIGOGNE, Jean. See Ciconia. 
COCKER, J 4 n (b. Banska Bystrica, Slo¬ 
vakia, 29 July 1911). 

Slovak composer. In 1930-35 he studiec 
composition under Kridka at the Prague 
Conservatory and in 1935-36 under Novik 


1 Phillips’s * Memoir ’. 


in the Master Class there. He also studied 
conducting under Weingartner in Vienna in 
1 936-37- Having finished his studies he 
became a teacher in 1939 and afterwards 
was appointed professor at the Bratislava Con¬ 
servatory in 1942. At first various outside 
influences predominated in his early works 
for chamber orchestra, pianoforte, voice and 
orchestra, but he soon found his own way of 
expression in which he blends temperamentally 
the spirit of folk music and Slovak songs with 
a flexible modem technique. His Concertino 
for pianoforte and orchestra had a consider¬ 
able success abroad and particularly his 
symphonic poem ‘ Boj ’ (‘ A Fight ’) at the 
Prague Festival in 1946. 

His chief works are the following : 

Canuu ’ Camus filiorum \ Op. 17 (1940). 

Symphonic poem 1 Uio ’ (• Summer Op. in 
Symphonic poem ’ Boj ’ (* A Fight ’). Op. 21(1 
Symphonic picture ’ Rino • (’ The Morning 
(•WSl- 

Slovak Suite for orch.. Op. 22 (1943). 

Concertino for pf. & orch.. Op. 20 (194a). Q f 

CILEA, Francesco [b. Palmi, Calabria, 26 
July i 860 ; «/. Varazza, 20 Nov. 1950). 

Italian composer. He was the son of 
Giuseppe Cilea, an advocate, and his mother’s 
maiden name had been Feliciti Grillo. 
Although he was passionately devoted to 
music from his earliest years, lie received no 
regular instruction until, at the age of nine, 
lie was fortunate enough to enlist the sympathy 
of Francesco Florimo, the friend of Verdi and 
librarian at the Conservatory of Naples. 
Florimo strongly recommended his parents to 
devote him to a musical career, and the boy 
was sent a year later to a liceo-convitto at 
Naples, where he devoted himself ardently to 

the study of the pianoforte. In 1881 he entered 
the Conservatory, where he studied the piano¬ 
forte with Beniamino Cesi and counterpoint 
and composition with Paolo Serrao. In 1889, 
while still there, he produced his first opera, 

’ Gina ’, a work in three acts, to a libretto by 
Enrico Golisciani. Its success was so marked 
that Sonzogno, the publisher, commissioned 
the young composer to write another opera in 
three acts, ' La Tilda which was produced 
at the I eatro Pagliano, Florence, on 7 Apr. 
1892, and was received with much favour. 

Cilea continued to write much for the 
pianoforte and in 1894 produced a Sonata for 
cello and pianoforte. In 1897 his ‘ L’ Arlc- 
siana ’, an opera in four acts (reduced to three 
in 1898), founded upon Alphonse Daudet’s 
famous drama, was produced at the Tcatro 
Linco, Milan, on 27 Nov. The music was 
charming, and the composer’s clever use of 
folk tunes was much admired, but the libretto 
was poorly constructed and the opera was not 
very successful. It was, however, the work in 
which Caruso made his first great success. 

In 1896 Cilea was appointed professor at the 
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Rcalc Istiiuto Musicale at Florence, where he 
remained until 1904. His next opera was 
‘ Adriana Lecouvreur ’, written to a libretto 
drawn by Arturo Colautti from Scribe’s well- 
known play. This was produced at the Teatro 
Lirico, Milan, on 6 Nov. 1902. ‘Adriana’ 
first carried his fame beyond the Alps. It was 
given in London, at Covent Garden, on 8 
Nov. 1904, and in many other countries. 
Though not conspicuous for dramatic power, 
it is a work of decided charm and accomplish¬ 
ment. The lighter scenes, in particular, are 
very cleverly handled, and show welcome signs 
of the genial influence of Verdi's * Falstaff ’. 
A later opera, 4 Gloria ’, written to a libretto 
by Colautti, was produced with emphatic 
success on 15 Apr. 1907, at the Teatro alia 
Scala, Milan. r. a. s., rev. 

Biul.—Gaianis (Ccsari Paglia), " Frjncrtto Cilra c 
la sua nuova ora ’ (Bologna-Rocca S. Casciano, 
1939). 

Moschino, F.iiorc, * Sulle oprre di Francesco Cilca' 
(Milan, 1932). 

CIMA, Giovanni Paolo (b . Milan, ?; 

d. ?). 

Italian iGth-17th-century organist and com¬ 
poser. His collections of motets, ricercari and 
concetti ecclesiastici were published at Milan 
between 1598 and 1622. He was organist of 
Milan Cathedral in 1609. Among his most 
interesting works is the 4 Parti to dc Riccrcari, 

6 Can/oni alia Franccsc ’ (1606), containing 

7 ricercari (one on a 4-notc ostinato), 16 canzoni 

and an appendix of rules for tuning keyboard 
instruments. This appendix includes 2 short 
ricercari, only to bars long, which arc succes¬ 
sively transposed upwards through 12 semi¬ 
tones. 'Flic notation used for the transpositions 
is exceedingly curious. R. t. d. 

CIMA, Tullio (b . Ronciglionc nr. Rome, 

c . 1597; d - ?)• 

Italian singer and composer. He was a 
choirboy at the Latcran Chapel in Rome 
until 1612, when his voice broke. He became 
a pupil of Abondio Antonclli. In 1625 he was 
maettro di cappella at the Roman Seminary; 
in 1659 he entered his name as a contestant 
for the post of maettro di cappella at the Cathe¬ 
dral of Orvicto, but was unsuccessful. He 
must have graduated LL.D. before 1648. He 
composed a considerable amount of church 
music. R. t. d. 

CIMADORO *, Giovanni Battista ( b . 
Venice, 1761 ; d. Bath, 27 Feb. 1805*). 

Italian composer. He was successful in 
introducing the monodrama, after the style of 
Rousseau, into Italy. The Accademia dci 
Rinnovati at Venice performed his 4 Ati e 
Cibclc ’ in the spring of 1789, and 4 Pimma- 
lionc ’ and ‘II ratio di Proserpina ’ followed in 
1790. 4 Pimmalionc ’ in particular was very 

1 In England he med the abbreviated form Cimador. 

* Place and date of hi* death (not *o far recorded in 
musical dictionaries) are given in 1 The Gentleman’s 
Magazine \ LXXV, 290. 


successful, not only in Italy but in the whole 
of Europe, and became a favourite concert 
piece for singers male and female; Marianna 
Sessi sang Cimadoro’s setting as late as 1836. 

Some time after 1791 Cimadoro settled in 
London. Haydn records in his diary that on 
2 Aug. 1794 he visited Bath together with Mr. 
Aster and 44 Mr. Cimandor, a young violin 
virtuoso and composer ”. Anna Morichclli 
chose his 4 Ati e Cibele ’ for her benefit at the 
Haymarket Theatre on 14 May 1795 and 
Vigenoni sang 4 Pygmalion ’ on 8 June 1797; 
on that occasion most of the music was pub¬ 
lished by Corri, Dussek & Co. (which disposes 
of the oft-repeated legend that Cimadoro 
44 had burnt the score and renounced com¬ 
position for the future ”; apart from the 
printed selection there are several manuscript 
copies extant in different libraries). 

In 1805 Cimadoro was still in London, 
associated with Monzani as a publisher. 1 
They brought out that year 4 Five Duettini per 
camera. For two soprano voices, composed 
by Domenico Cimarosa. The pianoforte 
accompaniment byj. B. Cimador.’ 

Cimadoro is said to have arranged Mozart 
symphonies for flute and strings, but if he did 
so they cannot now be traced. He wrote 
accompaniments for several vocal numbers 
from Mozart’s operas and these were pub¬ 
lished, as were some other minor vocal and 
instrumental works. A Concerto for double 
bass (with three string parts) is in the B.M. 

a. L. 

Set «/»• Monzani (for C.‘» publiihing activities). 

CIMAROSA, Domenico (b. Aversa, 
Naples, 17 Dee. 1749; d. Venice, 11 Jan. 
1801). 

Italian composer. He was the son of poor 
working people and received his musical 
training at the Conservatorio Santa Maria di 
Loreto at Naples. He attended the celebrated 
school for eleven years (1761-72) and acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the old Italian 
masters under Manna, Sacchini and Fenaroli. 
In 1772 he produced his first opera, L® 
stravaganze del conte ’, at the Teatro dc F10- 
renlini, Naples, which was so successful as to 
give him at once a place among composers. 
From that date till 1780 he lived alternately 
Rome and Naples, and composed for the two 
cities some 15 operas, 4 L’ Italiana in Londra 
(Rome, 1778) among the number. Bemec 
1780 and 1787 he was busy writing as me 
acknowledged rival of Paisicllo, who, up to hat 
time, had been undisputed chief of Italia 
operatic composers. His operas " crc • 
performed abroad, not only in London, Far , 
Vienna and Dresden, where an Italian ope 
existed, but elsewhere, through translation.. 
To this period belong 4 II pittore panging 
(1781), 4 II convito’ (1781), 

» St * Monzani. 


La ballerina 
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amantc’ (Naples, 1782), ‘ L’ Olimpiade ’ 
O784), ‘ Artaserse ’ (1784) and ‘ L’ impresario 
m angustic ’ (1786). 

In 1787 Cimarosa was invited to St. Peters¬ 
burg as chamber composer to Catherine II, 
and there he wrote, among a great number of 
cantatas and other vocal and instrumental 
works, two operas, ‘ Cleopatra * and ‘ La 
verginc del sole 1 (1789). Some years later, at 
the invitation of Leopold II, he succeeded 
Salieri as Kapellmeister to the Austrian court, 
and it was in Vienna that he composed his 
most celebrated work, ‘ 11 matrimonio segreto’ 
,1792), a masterpiece of its kind, which at the 
.imc roused an extraordinary enthusiasm, and 
is almost the only work by which Cimarosa is 
at present known. So great was the effect of 
its first performance that at the end the 
emperor had supper served to all concerned 
and then commanded a repetition of the whole. 

Cimarosa’s engagement in Vienna termin¬ 
ated by the emperor's death (1792). Salieri 
once more became Kapellmeister, and in 1793 
Cimarosa returned to Naples, where he was 
received with every kind of homage and dis¬ 
tinction ; * II matrimonio segreto ’ was per¬ 
formed fifty-seven times running, and he was 
appointed maestro di cappella to the king and 
teacher to the princesses. From his inexhaust¬ 
ible pen flowed another series of operas, among 
which may be specified ‘ I Traci amanti ' 
(• 793 ) an <l ' Le astuzie femminili’ (1794), 
and the serious operas * Penelope ’ (1794) and 
' Gli Orazi cd i Curiazi ’ (1796). 

His last years were troubled by a melancholy 
change of fortune. The outbreak of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas carried Cimarosa with it, and 
when the French republican army marched 
victoriously into Naples (1799) be expressed 
his enthusiasm in the most open manner. He 
was imprisoned on 9 Dec. 1799 and after his 
release he was intent on leaving Naples. 1 He 
set out for St. Petersburg, but died at Venice, 
leaving half finished an opera, ‘ Artemisia ’, 
which he was writing for the approaching 
Carnival. It was universally reported that he 
had been poisoned, and in consequence the 
government compelled the physician who had 
attended him to make a formal attestation of 
the cause of his death. 

Besides his operas Cimarosa composed 
several oratorios, cantatas, masses, harpsichord 
sonatas, etc., which were much admired in 


their day. His real talent lay in comedy — in 
his sparkling wit and unfailing good humour. 
His invention was inexhaustible in the repre¬ 
sentation of that overflowing and yet naive 
liveliness, that merry, teasing loquacity which 
is the distinguishing feature of the genuine 
Italian buffo style; his chief strength lies in the 
vocal parts, but the orchestra is delicately and 
effectively handled, and his ensembles are 
masteipicces, with a vein of humour which is 
undeniably akin to that of Mozart. It is only 
in the fervour and depth which animate 
Mozart's melodies, and in the construction of 
the musical scene that Cimarosa shows himself 
inferior to the great master. His serious operas, 
in spite of their charming melodies, arc too 
conventional in form to rank with his comic 
operas, since taste has been so elevated by 
the works of Mozart. Cimarosa’s invention 
is simple, but always natural; both his form 
and his melody are always in keeping with 
the situation. 

A bust of Cimarosa, by Canova, was placed 
in the Pantheon in Rome. 

Diaghilcv's production of ‘ Le astuzie 
femminili ’ (Paris and London, 1920), in a 
highly decorative version, marked the begin¬ 
ning of a revived interest in Cimarosa and the 
opera of his time. ' II matrimonio segreto ’ 
was revived, in a new English version by 
Reginald Catty, at the Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre in 1921 and at the Court Theatre in 
London in 1928. 

An edition by Felice Boghcn of 32 harpsi¬ 
chord sonatas by Cimarosa was published in 
Paris in 1926. a. m., rev. a. l. 
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momosegreto (M.Q., XXXIII, 1047. P- 201). 

H, RScmr u>. R . Biography in Catalogue of the Vienna Ex- 
hibition for the Cimarosa Centenary (Vienna, 1901). 

Per il bicentenario della nascila di Domenico Citna- 
rosa , a symposium (Aversa. 1949). 

Pounofto. F., ' l.a vita, le opera di D. Cimarosa' 
(Naples, 1902). 

TibauhCmicsa, Maria, * Cimarosa ed il suo tempo' 
(Milan, 1939). ^ 

Vital*. Roblrio, ' Domenico Cimarosa: la vita e le 
opere (Avena, 1929). 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
OPERAS 


Till* 

Libretto 

ProAulion 

Remark* 

' Le stravaganze dch 
conte.’ 

Le magie di Medina/ 
e Zoroastro/ ) 

1 a a 

P. Milillotli. 

1 

Naples. Teatro dei Fio- 
renuni, Carnival, 1772. 

The second work revived 
as ‘ Le pazzie di Stclli- 
daura e Zoroastro ’. 


h ' "** d “ U ‘ -»■ ““a* — i-<mcd by F ( ,u „„ „„ 
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Title 

' La lima parigina.’ 

I sdegni per amore.' 

‘ I matriinoni in ballo.' 

' La Frascatana nobilc.' 

‘ Le ire amanii.' 

' I) fauatico per gli anliclii 
Romani.‘ 

' Arniida immaginaria.' 

' La stravaganzed* amore.' 


' II ritorno di Don Calan- 
drino.' 

' 1 / Italian.* in Londra.' 

' L' infcldelti fcdelc.' 

' Le donne rivali.' 

* Caio Mario.' 

' I finti nobili.' \ 

' I.i sposi per accidente.' j 
' II falegname.' 

' Alessandro nell' Indie.' 

' II pillor parigino.' 

' I.’ amanle coinballulo 
dalle donne di punlo.' 

' Giunio llruio.' 

' Giannina c Ileruardone.' 

' II ronviio.' 

' La ballerina amanle.' 

' I.’ eroe cinese.’ 

' Circe.' 


' Chi dell* altrui ii veslr 

V 'rnlo si spoglia.' 

due baroni di Rocca 
Azurra.’ 

' lx gare degli amanii.' 

' Oresle.’ 

' La villana riconosciuta.' 


‘ I malrimoni impen-1 
sali.’ 

' I„* bclla Greca.' 

‘ I.’ apparenza inganna, o 
sia La villegpiatura.' 

‘ La vanilA dclusa.’ 


* I.’ Olimpiade.’ 

* I due supposti conli, ossia 
l.o sposo senza moglie.’ 

‘ Artascrse.' 


‘ II marilo disperato [or 
geloso).' 

‘ La donna sempre al suo 
peggior s' appiglia.' 

' II credulo [deluso].' 

‘ Le iramc deluse.' 


Libretto 


Cerlone. 

Nlililloiii. 

Mililloili. 

Giuseppe Petrosellini. 
Giovanni Falomba. 
Palomba. 

Mililloili. 

Petrosellini. 

Pelroiellini. 

Giovanni Battista Lorenzi. 
> 

Gaeiano Roccaforle. 

Palomba. j 

Palomba. 

Metaslasio. 

Pelroiellini. 

Palomba. 


" Eschi bo Acanzio " (C. 
Pindemonr). 

Filippo Livigni. 

Livigni. 

Ceiare Auguilo Caiini. 
Meiailasio. 

Perelli. 

Palomba. 

Palomba. 

> 

Scrio. 

Palomba. 


Lorenzi. 

Carlo Goldoni. 


Melaslaiio. 
Angelo Anelli. 

Melailatio. 


Lorenzi. 

Palomba. 

Giuseppe Maria Diodali. 
Diodali. 


Production 


Naples, Tealro Nuovo, 
Carnival, 1773. 

Naples, Tealro Nuovo, 
Jan. 1776. 

Naples, Tealro Nuovo, 
wimer 1776. 

Rome, Tealro Valle, Feb. 
> 777 - 

Naples, Tealro dei Fio- 
renlini, spring 1777. 

Naples. Tealro dei Fio- 
reniini, spring 1 777 - 

Naples, Tealro dei Fio- 
reniini, Carnival 1778. 


Rome. Tealro Valle. Jan. 
1778. 

Rome, Tealro Valle, 28 
Dee. 1778. 

Naples, Theatre Fondo, 
20 July 1779 - 
Rome, Tealro Valle, Car¬ 
nival, 1780. 

Rome, Tealro Aliberl, 
Jan. 1780. 

Naples, Tealro dei Fio- 
renlini, Carnival 1780. 
Naples. Tealro dei Fio- 
renlini. summer 1780. 
Rome, Tealro Argentina, 
* Jan. 1781. 

Rome, Tealro Valle, 4 
Jan. 1781. 

Naples. Tealro dei Fio- 
renlini, spring 1781. 


Verona, autumn 1781. 

Venice. Teauo San Sa- 
muele, Nov. 1781. 
Venice, Tealro San Sa- 
muele, ij Dec. 1781. 
Naples. Tealro dei Fio- 
reniini, summer 1782. 
Naples, Tealro San Carlo, 

Mplan^eauo'alla Seala. 
26 Dec. 1782. 

Naples. Tealro dei F'io- 
renlini. Carnival 1783. 
Rome. Tealro Valle, Feb. 
• 783 - . 

Nice, spring 1783. 

Naples. Tealro San Carlo, 
13 Aug. 1783. 

Naples, Tealro Fondo. 
autumn 1783. 


Rome. Tealro Valle, Car¬ 
nival. 1784. 

Naples. Tealro dei Fio- 
rcnlini. spring 1784. 

Florence. Tealro della 
Pergola. June 1784. 

Vicenza. 10 July 1784. 

Milan. Tealro alia Scala, 
10 Oci. 1784. 

Turin. Tealro Regio. 26 
Dee. 1784- 

Naples. Tealro dei Fio- 
rentini. Carnival 1785. 

Naples. Tealro Nuovo. 
autumn 1785. 

Naples. Tealro Nuovo, 
Carnival 1786. 

Naples, Tealro Nuovo, 
Sepi. 1786. 


Remarks 


The second work revived 
(1786) as ‘ La baronessa 
siramba \ 


Revived (Naples. 1778)as 
' Gli amanii comici \ 


Revived (Rome, 1782) as 
• L’ amor cosiante * and 
(Dresden, 179?) as'Giu- 
lietia ed Armidoro'. 

Revived (Vienna, 1887) 
as' Armidoro eLaurina'. 


Revived (Foflia. 1784) 
as * Uiondolina and 
(Naples. 1805) as 'La 
giardinicra (brlunata . 


Revived (Pavia. I 79 ®> w 
•Amor di Circe con 
Ulisse'. 

Also a i-act version. 

• Nina e Marlufo . 


Revived (Madrid, r 
as ' La paslorella net 


. 1799 ) 
ricono* 

k iuta '. 

I he same work. The score 
had I-st ils uile-page ana 
the second title «»* « n * 
vented by a librarian. 

Revived (Paris. *803) « 
• II mercalodi Malm*" 
lile'. 


With adds, by M- A- 
Portugal. Lisbon, 1 Feb. 

Revived (Naples. 1805) 

as ‘ L* amanle disperato . 
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' l* vergine del *ole 
(‘ Idalidc ’). 

‘ II malrimonio jegreto.' 


‘ Amor rende sagace.’ 

' I Traci amanii.' 

' Le astuzie fcmminili.' 

' Penelope.’ 

' L’ impeguo tuperato.' 

' I nemici gencro*i ’ (' II 
duello per complimen- 
lo’). 

* Gli Orazi e Curiazi.’ 

‘ Achille all' aucdio di 
Troia.’ 

' L' imprudenlc forlunalo.’ 

‘ Allilio Rrgolo.' 

‘ ArtcinitiarcginadiCaria.' 

' L* appremivo raggirato.’ 

’ Artemiiia.' 


Title 

Libretto 

Production 

Remarks 

' L' impresario in anguitie.' 

Diodati. 

Naples, Teatro Nuovo. 

I 

' Valodimiro.’ 

Boggio. 

Oct. 1786. 

Turin, Teatro Regio, Jan. 


* II fanatico burlato.’ 

Saverio Zini. 

1787. 

Naples, Teatro Fondo, 
snrine 1 iSi 



Ferdinando Moreiii. 
Moreili. 

Giovanni Beruii, based 
on Colman 4 Garrick's 
' The Clandestine Mar¬ 
riage 
Bertati. 

Palomba. 

Palomba. 

Diodati. 

Diodati. 

Petroiellini. 

Antonio Simone Sografi. 


Marcello Marchesini. 
Diodati. 

" Cratblo Jameio” (Gio- 
vanm Battista CoUoredo). 


St. Petersburg, Court 
Opera, 7 Oct. 1789. 

St. Petersburg, Court 
Opera, 6 Nov. 1789. 

\ icnna. Burg Thea 
7 Feb. 1792. 


ire. 


Vienna. Burg Theatre, 
Naples, 1 catro Nuovo, 
Fondo. 

J 6 P Ug ’ I 794 ' 

Naples, I catro Fondo, 
aft Dec. 1794. 

Naples, Teatro Fondo, 
3 t Nov. 1795. 

Rome. Teatro Valle, 36 
Dec. 1795. 

Venice, Teatro La Fenice, 
36 Dec. 1796. 

Rome, Teatro Argentina, 
Carnival 1797. 

Rome. Teatro Valle. Car- 
nival 1797. 

Reggio, Carnival, 1797. 
Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 
*5 June 1797. 

Naples. Teatro dei Fio- 
rentini. autumn 1798. 

Venice, Teatro La Fenice, 
•7 J*n. .801. 




A <iiller<m work from 
'Artemisia' of 1801. 
Revived (Padua. 1803) as 
' II malrimonio raggi- 
rato \ 

L’nfinislied, touched up by 
another hand for per- 
formance. 

•L’awiso ai maritati’. 


Jrammatut 


1788. 

1791 . 

1794 . 

• 799 - 


CANTATAS 

• 775 . ' Jl giomo felice ’ (with Gnecco). 

1783. Le tue parole o padra tom 

(for the birth of the dauphin). 

• 783 . Angelica e Mcdoro' (with Millico, performed 

in Vienna). 

| Atene edif.cau ' 1 La felicitk inaspetuta.’ 

La sorpresa. La serenau non preveduu.' 

II trionfo della fede.’ 

Napie« f0r lhf r " Urn ° f Kin * Ferdin4nd IV of 

Two more cantatas (? identical with two of the 
preceding) are preserved at Brussel* (including characters 

iMS-War c ""”’ 1232 

ORATORIOS 

Giuditut', ,780; ’Absalon’. ,782; Ml trionfo dell. 

?Ab;amo 9 ^ ; Mefie' PP ° ‘ Ws ‘ ,l 

, MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

Mma pro defunctii', performed at St. Petersburg in . 787 
and various other masses and psalms, motet* and mKr- 
music for the church. Many airs, cavatina*, solfeggi 
&c. Some instrumental, inch harpsichord, sonata*. 

al ‘ 0 Benjamin (oboe concerto arr.). Crejceotini 
r «,' a r f ° r> '- D,, ‘ fr * dorf (resetting of * Giannini') 
Cast (resetting of Malrimonio segreto'). Gnecco 
Mozart ^ ‘ 9 ”** T Kranz (van. on song for pf.). 

Mozart (supp. ana for'Due baroni'). J 

CIMBALOM. Dulcimer. 

CIMBASSO (I,al.). The Italian narrow- 
bore tuba in Bb (see Tuba). 

Stt also Ophideidc. 


CINCINNATI. This important city in the 
State of Ohio has been an active musical centre 
since the foundation of the biennial musical 
festival in 1873, described below. A number 
of efforts, important in the musical history of 
the U.S.A., led up to this event. 

The story begins, logically, with the first of 
the German SangnfuU, which have been held 
periodically in different cities of die U.S.A. 
since 1849. German societies devoted to male- 
voice choral singing existed in the large cities 
of the Atlantic coast before they did in the 
Ohio valley, but the first union of such societies 
lor festival purposes took place at Cincinnati 
m 1849. It was an extremely modest affair, the 
choir numbering only 118 singers, and only 
one concert being given; but as a result of 
the meeting the North American Sangerbund 
was formed, and its festivals soon grew to such 
enormous dimensions that it became necessary 
to erect temporary halls for their accommoda¬ 
tion. In 1870 one of these festivals was given 
m the city which had seen their birth. Nearly 
2000 singers participated, and the merchants of 
the city, desirous of having a building spacious 
enough to accommodate a textile fabrics ex¬ 
hibition, aided the Sangerfest officials in the 
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erection of a large hall, and after the festival 
preserved it for exhibition purposes. 

At this period Theodore Thomas used to 
visit the larger cities of the middle West with 
his symphony orchestra. When at Cincinnati 
one day in the spring of 1872, the project of 
holding a national festival of the singers of the 
U.S.A. in the convenient Exposition Hall was 
broached to him. The plan was not essentially 
different from that of the German festivals 
which had prompted it, except that it was to 
be a meeting of mixed choirs, the English 
language was to be used and the orchestral 
feature was to he lifted into prominence. 

Cincinnati Musical Festival. —A com¬ 
mittee was formed, a guarantee fund collected 
and an invitation issued “ to the Choral 
Societies of America ”, describing the pro¬ 
jected festival, and stating its object to be 

lo elevate and strengthen the standard of choral and 
instrumental music, and also to bring about harmony 
of action between the musical societies of the country, 
and more especially of the West. 

Thirty-six societies, representing 1250 singers, 
accepted the invitation. Some of the accept¬ 
ances came from cities many hundred miles 
distant, but the majority were from Cincinnati 
and the cities and towns of Ohio. Twenty-nine 
societies were present at the first general 
rehearsal. The festival was held on 6-10 May 
1873. The choir numbered about 1000, the 
orchestra 108, with Thomas’s band as a 
nucleus, and the principal works performed 
were Beethoven’s choral Symphony, Handel's 
Dcttingcn Tc Deum and scenes from Gluck's 
* Orpheus ’. The festival aroused much 
popular enthusiasm, and steps were at once 
taken for a second meeting two years later, 
the most important being the formation of the 
Cincinnati Biennial Musical Festival Associa¬ 
tion, a corporate body that has conducted the 
business affairs of all the festivals since. The 
second festival, held in 1875, was followed by a 
movement aiming at the permanence not only 
of the festivals but also of their home. The 
wooden building which had housed the Ger¬ 
man Sdnger/esl of 1870 was replaced by a 
substantial and beautiful hall with wings con¬ 
structed to serve exhibition purposes, a gift to 
the city made by Reuben R. Springer, a retired 
merchant, and other public-spirited citizens. 
The hall was provided with a magnificent 
organ (at the time of its construction one of the 
half-dozen largest in the world). The erection 
of this building compelled the postponement of 
the third festival in 1878, but public interest 
had been so worked up that with expenses 
amounting to $55,595 there was yet a profit 
from the festival of over $32,000, nearly one- 
half being given by the Festival Association to 
the fund then being raised for the organ, the 
building of which had been undertaken by 
a special organization. The plan of uniting 


societies in the festival was now abandoned 
and the singers were organized into a per¬ 
manent choir, whose affairs are all managed 
by the Festival Association. In 1880 this 
choir contained over 600 voices, but since 
1890 it has numbered about 400. 

With the single exception noted above, the 
festivals have been held regularly every two 
years in May. Thomas continued to conduct 
until 1904. He was succeeded by van der 
Stuckcn, 1906-12 ; Ernst Kunwald conducted 
the festivals of 1914 and 1916; Eugine Ysaye 
that of 1918. He again took charge of the 
festival in 1920. For the next one, held in 1923 
in order to coincide with the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the date of the founding of these con¬ 
certs, Frank van dcr Stuckcn was persuaded 
to return. Among other things this festival 
witnessed the dedication of the reconstructed 
organ in Music Hall. Frederick Stock, assist¬ 
ant to Theodore Thomas in the early days 
of the festivals, succeeded van der Stuckcn 
in 1929. In 1931 Eugene Goosscns became 
musical director, a post he held until his 
departure for Australia in 1949. 

The programmes have ranged widely, in¬ 
cluding with most of the great choral classics 
new works by such composers as Elgar, Picm6 
and Wolf-Fcrrari, as well as occasional works 
by native composers. In recent years it was 
the desire of the trustees to introduce choral 
works by modem European and American 
composers. The most notable of these have 
been Honegger’s ‘King David* in « 9 2 ?» 
William Walton’s ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ in 
1933, ZoltAn KodAly's ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus 
in 1935, Nathaniel Dctt’s ‘The Ordering 01 
Moses * in 1937 and excerpts from James U 
Heller’s oratorio ‘ Watchman, What of tne 
Night?’ in 1939- The programmes of the 
1939 festival also included a ‘ Magnificat 10 
soprano solo and children’s chorus by tn 
German-American composer Hermann n 
Wctzlcr. The trustees long ago abandonee 
the idea of retaining English as the language 11 
which the works were to be sung, as stated 
above. The concerts arc commonly rclcrrea 
to as “ May Festivals T « • 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra —Jn«* 
was organized in 1895, under the aegis o 
Cincinnati Orchestra Association, SU PP 0 "; 
by stock-holders and subscribers to a guarantee 
fund. In the first season there were tnrcc 
series of concerts conducted by Frank v * . . 
Stucken, Anton ScidI and Henry Schradiecx. 
Van dcr Stuckcn was then engaged as sole con 
ductor and remained for twelve years, u 
which period ten afternoon and ten even g 
concerts were given annually. A. the eta* of 
the 13 th season (1906-7) the Orchestra Asoca 
tion, rather than submit to the dictation 

American Federation of Musicians disbanded 

the orchestra. It was reorganized in I 9 ° 9 > 
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with Leopold Stokowski as conductor, who 
continued in that capacity till May 1912. In 
Oct. of that year Ernst Kunwald succeeded 
him, retaining the post till Dec. 1917. During 
the rest of that season the orchestra had as 
guest conductors Walter Rothwcll, Victor 
Herbert, Henry Hadley, Ossip Gabrilovich 
and Eugene Ysaye. In 1918 Ysaye was en¬ 
gaged as permanent conductor; he resigned 
in 1922 and was succeeded by Fritz Reiner, 
who was re-engaged in 1923 for a period of four 
years. 

The orchestra during Stokowski's time con¬ 
sisted of 77 men, in Kunwald’s of 85 and dur¬ 
ing Ysayc’s term it was increased to 90. Four¬ 
teen pairs of concerts were given on alternate 
weeks during the season; also twelve popular 
concerts on Sunday afternoons and four 
children’s concerts and an average of thirty 
concerts on tour. The orchestra was sup¬ 
ported by an endowment fund of $700,000 
bequeathed by Cora Dow in 1915 and by a 
generous guarantee fund subscribed by citizens 
of Cincinnati to cover the inevitable annual 
deficit. 

The establishment in 1927 and 1928 of the 
Institute of Fine Arts for the purpose of ad¬ 
ministering the Cincinnati Symphony Or¬ 
chestra and a number of other cultural 
projects was made possible by a gift of 
$1,000,000 by Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft 
and by the generosity of the Cincinnatians, 
who subscribed an additional $2,500,000 as an 
endowment fund for these projects. During 
the tenure of Fritz Reiner, which lasted from 
1923 to 1931, the orchestra grew in numbers. 
At one time it comprised more than 100 
players. Eugene Goossens, who succeeded 
Reiner in the autumn of 1931, not only had 
the bad luck to come to Cincinnati as the 
economic depression was setting in, but also 
suffered from ill-health during his second and 
third seasons. Meanwhile the decrease in 
income from both endowment and attendance 
necessitated reducing the size of the orchestra 
to 84 musicians. 

Although the audiences had by no means 
filled Emery Auditorium, the home of these 
concerts for more than twenty yean, the 
orchestra moved back again into Music Hall, 
the original scat of its activities, in 1936. The 
transfer to a much larger and better hall 
stimulated interest to such an extent that 
Cincinnati held records for attendance, and 
still does. Goossens continued to hold the 
position of general music director until 1946, 
when he was succeeded by Thor Johnson. 

Conservatory of Music. —The Cincinnati 
Conservatory was started in 1867 by Clara 
Baur and directed by her until her death in 
1912. Her niece, Bertha Baur, then carried 
on the institution. The instruction is arranged 
in five grades from juvenile to “ master ” 


courses. The staff numbers about 75, students 
from 1200 to 1500. A students’ orchestra has 
been an important feature in the training. In 
1930 the Institute of Fine Arts assumed charge 
of the Conservatory, with Frederic Shailer 
Evans as director of music. Upon his retire¬ 
ment in 1932 he was succeeded by Herbert 
Witherspoon, who resigned at the end of one 
season. John A. Hoffmann became dean of 
the faculty in 1933 and director of music in 
1937. n. e. k., rev. 

CINDERELLA (Massenet). See Cendril- 

LON. 

CINDERELLA (Rossini). See Cenkrkn- 
tola. 

CINELLI (It.). One Italian name for the 
cymbals, another being pi alii. 

CINEMA MUSIC. See Film Music. 

CINEMA ORGAN. The current col¬ 
loquial abbreviation for Cinematograph or 
Kinematograph Organ. The instrument, also 
called the Theatre Organ ', belongs entirely 
to the 20th century, for it was about the 
year 1900 that “ moving pictures ”, with their 
continual flicker, ceased to be just a “ turn ” 
at a variety entertainment. The great im¬ 
provement in projection apparatus made it 
possible for moving pictures to become the 
main entertainment, and so they were housed 
in so-called " palaces ” of their own. 

At first, of course, the films were silent, but 
it was soon found that music helped to over¬ 
come the dull sensation occasioned by merely 
watching a “ moving picture 

Small bands, more often merely an instru¬ 
mental trio consisting of a pianoforte, violin 
and violoncello, and most often a pianoforte 
alone supplied this music, although a much 
more comprehensive orchestra occasionally 
found its way into the larger picture theatres, 
especially in the U.S.A. When the idea of 
continuous performance took root there had 
to be brief periods of relief for the band, which 
were generally filled in with music given by a 
second pianist. This sounded distinctly thin, 
especially in comparison with a fairly com¬ 
plete orchestra, and the need was felt for an 
instrument which would afford much greater 
variety, both in colour and power. Hence the 
introduction of the organ into the cinema 
some little time before the first world war. 

These early instruments were in reality 
little church organs with a slightly modified 
tonal scheme and voiced, so it was said, 
" orchestrally ”. Frequently they were merely 
little church organs tonally ruined, for there 
is a vast difference between attempting to 
voice an organ “ orchestrally ” and designing, 
building and voicing an orchestral organ. 

1 This nunc is somewhat confusing, since there are 
organs in theatres, especially opera-houses, which 
resemble church organs and are indeed used to repro¬ 
duce their sounds. * St* Film Music. 
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After a time drums and other effects came 
to be added, often with very doubtful success, 
due largely to the comparatively low wind 
pressure and tubular pneumatic action 
employed. Nevertheless, these instruments 
were a great improvement on the pianoforte 
relief, if too much was not demanded of 
them. 

In a few instances genuine large church or 
concert organs were installed, splendid in 
their way, but quite unsuitable for the render¬ 
ing of the kind of music required. Several 
organ builders, however, had installed speci¬ 
ally designed instruments, such as those in the 
Tower Cinema, Peckham (Norman & Beard, 
1914), London Opera House (Jardine Smith, 
1917) and the magnificent instrument by 
Compton at the Shepherds Bush Pavilion, 
built in 1924. In the meantime, Robert 
Hopc-Joncs having migrated to America, his 
“ Unit Orchestra ”, as he not inaptly called 
this particular type of extension organ, was 
perfected there. It was closely followed in 
England by the admirable work of John 
Compton, and by several firms in America. 
The Wurlitzer Company adopted and devel¬ 
oped the Hopc-Joncs “ Unit Orchestra ” 
under its own name. A little later the 
“ Christie Unit Organ" came into being, 
manufactured by Messrs. VVm. Hill & Son 
and Norman & Beard. 

The first Wurlitzer Hopc-Joncs '* Unit 
Orchestra ” installed in England was erected 
at the Picture House, Walsall, in 1925, the 
second at the Palace, Tottenham, and the 
third at the New Gallery Cinema, Regent 
Street, London. It was from here that 
Reginald Foort, F.R.C.O., gave the first 
theatre organ radio broadcast in 1926. By 
that time the value of the theatre organ for 
special solo interludes and as a box-office 
attraction had come to be realized. 

A great deal of misconception still exists 
concerning the cinema organ. The present 
writer was once asked quite seriously how 
much larger a certain cinema organ was than 
the organ in Liverpool Cathedral. When 
informed that the instrument in question 
contained a smaller number of pipes than that 
of a moderately sized neighbouring church 
organ, the enquirer was amazed. The grand 
organs in our cathedrals, larger parish 
churches and greater concert halls possess a 
sublimity and a solemnity for which the 
cinema has little use. The theatre organ, on 
the other hand, is a highly specialized machine, 
originally designed to accompany films and 
to provide entertainment. It is indeed an 
entertainment instrument par excellence, con¬ 
taining much wonderful mechanism, and in 
its own way much wonderful tone. Show¬ 
manship is important, and the console and 
organist can generally be raised and lowered 


during actual performance. Moreover, the 
covering of the highly decorative console is 
frequently made of translucent material 
through which changing coloured lights illu¬ 
minate the structure. These, like the stops 
themselves, are generally controlled by stop- 
keys (see Organ, Fig. 28, top right-hand). 

The average cinema organ is quite a small 
instrument, having only about ten extended 
ranks of pipes. These, however, are specially 
scaled, and voiced on comparatively heavy 
wind pressure, frequently amounting to 10 
inches or more. In addition to the pipe-work, 
this kind of instrument is lavishly supplied 
with percussion stops (Glockenspiel, Drums, 
etc.) and also with special film noises and 
effects. These latter appear under the generic 
name of “ Traps ”. Most theatre organs arc 
housed in two or occasionally three main 
chambers. These are situated cither over the 
arch of the proscenium, on one or both sides of 
the screen, or under or at the back of the stage. 
The latter is a most unfortunate position. In 
addition, further subsidiary chambers are 
occupied by the blower and generator for 
the action current and by the relay contact 
mechanism. The main chambers arc in fact 
swell chambers, for one side of each consists of 
electro-pncumatically operated swell shutters 
controlled by balanced pedals at the console. 

The cinema organ is a " unit ” instrument, 
i.e. every rank of pipes is a separate unit, not 
tied to any particular keyboard. Further, 
each rank is extended upwards and often 
downwards, in order that it may be utilized 
at any desired pitch and played independently 
from any or all keyboards. The Salicional 
rank from the scheme given below, for 
example, contains 109 pipes instead of the 
normal 61 required for the 8 ft. register in the 
ordinary organ. In the theatre instrument it 
is extended downwards to 16 ft. pitch by 12 
pipes and upwards three octaves by 36 pipes 
to complete the compass for use in 4, 2§, 2 
and 1 ft. pitches. It is made available under 
the following names and pitches : 


On the Pedal 
On the Great 


Salicional Dan 


16 ft. 


Contra Salicional 16 ft. 


On the Accom¬ 
paniment 

On the Solo 


One unit of 
109 P'PO- 


Salicional 8 ft. 

Salicet 4 ft- 

Salicional 8 ft. 

Salicet 4 ft- 

Salicet Twelfth 2| ft. 

Contra Salicional 16 ft- 

Salicional, 8 ft. 

Salicet 4 ft- 

Salicetina 9 ft- 

Silverette i ft- 

Thus from one rank of 109 pipes no fewer 
than twelve separate registers arc obtained by 
extension and borrowing. The latter is cal c 
“ duplexing ” in America. 

Just as the separate units of pipes are made 
available in several pitches on the sev 5 *" 
manuals and pedals, so the melodic percussions 
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are also made playable. For instance, the 
Chimes can be played from all manuals and 
pedal, both by first and second touch; yet 
there is only one set of chimes consisting of 36 
tubular bells. Neither are the rhythmic 
percussions duplicated. The Triangle, for 


example, can be sounded in a number of ways; 
but there is only one triangle. 

The following scheme demonstrates in one 
instrument the advanced practice of the 
several greater builders. It is a little above 
the average in size: 


PEDAL ORGAN (26 Slops, 


1. Acoustic Bass 

2. Tibia Boss 

3. Salicionai Boss 

4. Bourdon 
5 - Diapason 

6. Flute Bass 

7. Tibia Clausa 

8. Violoncello 

9. Viole Celeste 


Fl. 

?6 

16 

16 

8 


8 

8 

8 


10. Principal 

11. Bombarde (synthetic) 

12. Dia phone 

13. Trombone 

14. Tuba 

15. Trumpet 

16. Octave tuba 

17 . Chimes 

18. Snare drum (roll) 


Fl. 

4 

?6 

16 

8 

8 

4 


Great to Pedal. 
Accompaniment to Pedal. 
Solo to Pedal. 


19. Triangle (tap) 

20. Bass drum (roll) 

21. Diaphone 

22. Chimrt 

23. Triangle (up) 

24. Snare drum (tap) 

25. Bass drum (tap) 

26. Cymbal (crash) 


Fl. 


2nd Touch 


PL 

1. Sub Diapason (tenor C) 16 

2. Contra Salicionai 16 

3. Tibia Clausa 1 

4. Diapason 

5. Salicionai 

6. Flute 

7. Tibia 
6. Viole 

9. Viole Celeste 

10. Octave Diapason 

11. Salicct 

12. Flute 

13. OcUve tibia 


GREAT ORGAN (38 Stops) 


14. Viole OcUve 

J Tenth 
Twelfth 

17. Tibia Twelfth 
18. Fifteenth 
19. Tibia piccolo 
20. Violellc 
21. Tierce 
22. Diaphone 
23. Tuba 
24. Trumpet 
23. Vox Humana 
2b. Quint trumpet 


Fl. 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

.1' 

8 

8 

8 

5 * 


Accompaniment to Great. 

Solo to Great. 

Solo to Great (2nd Touch). 


27. Octave tuba 

28. Clarion 

29. Vox Humana 

30. Xylophone 

31. Chrysoglott 

32. Chrysoglott 

33. Vibraphone 

34. Chimes 

35 - Snare drum (lap) 
36. Chinese Block (lap) 


Fl. 

4 

4 

4 

i 

i 

8 


1. Contra flute (tenor C) 

2. Contra viole (tenor C) 

3. Salicionai 

4. Flute 

5. Tibia Clausa 

6 . Viole 

7. Viole Celeste 

8. Salicet 

9. Flute 
to. Tibia 


ACCOMPANIMENT ORGAN (30 Stops) 


Fl. 

16 

16 


ti. Viole 
12. Viole Olcste 
IS- Salicet Twelfth 

14. Piccolo 

15. Double trumpet 
ib. Vox Humana (tenor C) 

17. Trumpet 

18. Vox Humana 

19. Orchestral oboe 

20. Synthetic clarinet 

Solo to Accompaniment. 

Solo to Accompaniment (2nd Touch). 
Solo to Accompaniment (pizzicato). 


Fl. 

4 

u 

2 

16 


21. Clarion 

22. Vox Humana 

23. Synthetic clarinet 

24. Vibraphone 
23. Chimes 

26. Glockenspiel 

27 . Triangle (tap) 

28. Trumpet | 

29. Oboe V 2nd Touch 

30. Chimes I 


Fl. 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 


8 

8 

4 


1. Contra Salicionai 
a. Diapason 

3 - Salicionai 

4 - Tibia Clausa 
5. Viole 

0. Viole Cllate 

! . Salicet 
. Flute 

9 - OcUve tibia 
10. Octave viole 
11. Celcstina 
12. Flute twelfth 
13 - Salicetina 
« 4 - Tibia piccolo 


Fl. 

16 


2 » 

2 

2 


SOLO ORGAN (40 Stops) 


15. Tierce 

16. Silverette 

17. Diaphone 

18. Tuba 
19- Trumpet 

20. Vox Humana 

21. Orchestral oboe 

22. Synthetic clarinet 

23. Tuba clarion 

24. Clarion 

23. Vox Humana 
2b. Orchestral oboe 
27. Xylophone 


Fl. 

•f 

l 

16 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


28. Xylophone 9*’ 

29. Chrysoglott . 

30. Chrysoglott 2 i 

31. Carillon (synthetic) 

V ibraphone 
Chimes 
Glockenspiel 

S . Glockenspiel (reiterating) 

. Chinese block (roll) 

37 . Chimes 

39 -' Gk^kiSpiel i' 2n d Touch 
40. Triangle (Up) ] 


)■ 

33 

34 
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ACCESSORIES 


5 combination toe pistons for pedal organ stops, 
to double-touch thumb pistons for great organ stops, 
to double-touch thumb pistons for accompaniment organ stops, 
to double-touch thumb pistons for solo organ stops. 

A -B .—First touch gives a manual combination. The second touch a suitable pedal combination. All 
pistons arc adjustable at switchboards. 

I reversible thumb pistons for pedal couplers. 

ouble-touch cancellation for stop-keys of each department, 
balanced swell pedal for chamber A.' 

Balanced swell pedal for chamber B. 1 
Balanced stop crescendo pedal. 1 
Sforzando pedal (full organ cllect). 

5 trcmulants; t ventil switch to each unit rank. 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 
(Controlled by stop-keys) 

Surf — Hail — Aeroplane — Bird — Police whistle — Train whittle — Steamboat whittle — Horse’s Hoofs. 
Coloured lighting effects on console (7 stop keys). 


EFFECTS 

(Controlled by thumb pistons) 
Fire gong — Klaxon horn — Taml>ourine — Tom-tom. 


EFFECTS 

(Controlled by toe pistons) 

Crash cymbal — Cymbal roll — Bats drum roll (ist touch). 

Crash cymbal (and touch) — Snare drum (1st touch, tap; and touch roll). 
Bats drum lap — triangle roll. 

Manual compass CC to c\ 61 notes; pedal CCC to F, 30 notes. 

Total numlter of stop-keys. 163 ; total number of pipes. 963 (approx.). 
Melodic musical percussions. 4; drums and others. 6; traps (noites), II. 


The pipe units of the above scheme may conveniently be tabulated as follows: 

1 a UNITS AVAILABLE AT THE PITCHES GIVEN BELOW ON 


hxa! id 
in 

Ckambir 

Unit Rank 

A 'umbtr 

r&, 

Pi dal 

Gnat 

Auempanimntl 

SoU 

B 

B 

A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

B 

A 

Diapason 

Salicional 

Flulc (soft) 

Tibia Clausa 

Viole 

Violc Celeste 

Tierce 

Bourdon 

Tuba (Diaphone Bass) 
Trumpet 

Vox Humana 
Orchestral Oboe 

Total 

85 

'a? 

s 

73 

4 * 

8 

73 

Jt 

1 


8.4.3). 
Ten C. 16.8.4.?. 
8.4. 

Ten C. 16.8.4. 

8.4. 

16.*8.4. 

Ten C. 16.8.4. 

•8. 

8. 

16.8.4.3. <- 

4 . 3 *. 

8 . 4 . 3 . 

8.4. 

8.4. 

«?• 

16.8.4. 

8.4. 

8.4. 

8.4. 


• Alto separately playable on second touch. 


A general description of the pipes of the 
organ, and an explanation of the mechanism, 
together with illustrations, will be found under 
the heading Organ. The chief difference 
between the pipes of the cinema organ and 
those of the ordinary instrument is that in the 
former they are more extreme in scale. Most 
of the large-scaled pipes arc very wide and the 
small-scaled pipes are often very narrow. 
Indeed, the Tibia Clausa is the largest in 
scale in the entire family of organ pipes, the 
16 ft., and where present, the 32 ft. extension 
octaves requiring very considerable space. 
Frequently, too, the mouths of the large- 
* With luminous indicators. 


aled pipes are cut up higher (or more 
idcly opened) and the upper lips arc olern 
athcred, heavier wind pressure, of course, 

THE C A^ON?-Thc flexibility and rapidity 
response demanded from the mechanism oi 
e theatre organ necessitates elcctro-pncu- 
atic or direct electric action. As every 
dividual pipe or percussion, and even som 
effects ”, have to be playable from.anyke>- 
,ard (often as members of stops of different 
tches), every such pipe, P^cuss.on ° 
effect ” must have its own ‘ndepende 

lion and magneL This is accomplished by 

acing the pipes on " unit windchests. A 
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simplified diagram of the Wurlitzcr type of many stops and effects can be brought into 
“ unit ” windchcst is here shown in section: use by depressing the manual or pedal key 

beyond the normal or first touch against a 
strong spring. Each of these effects is con¬ 
trolled by its own stop-key, thus further in¬ 
creasing the immense number which a lavish 
exploitation of the extension system and whole¬ 
sale borrowing of units entails. 

As every pipe and every efTect has its 
own individual magnet, any one of which can 
be energized from an unlimited number of 
electrical circuits, it necessarily follows that, 
to prevent short-circuiting with dire musical 
results, every circuit must be kept separate 
and distinct. This means that for every stop 
or effect controlled by each individual key, or 
other console device, an independent contact 
has to be provided. Even in a cinema organ 
of moderate size the number of contacts 
amounts to several thousands, and these are 
generally made of precious metal or rich alloy. 
For example, each of the sixty-one notes of the 
solo manual in the scheme given above would 
M "Va require no fewer than forty separate contacts, 

'/ a ,ola * 2, H 0 * n * or obvious reasons 

** wou,d be to operate these con- 

'ra h£|b J ,acts directly at the keys; in fact only a 

k w conlacls for couplers, etc., arc made by 
the keys themselves. One main contact is 
Fic. l connected by cable to an electric or clectro- 

.... . .... . pneumatic relay apparatus which simul- 

\Vhcn in use the chest is charged with wind taneously makes or breaks every contact 

which enters the interior of the small motor required by each key. The relay contacts arc 

bellows MB, in the direction of the arrow wired individually to multiple contact switches 

between the poles of the magnet, passing controlled by the stop-key action. These 

armature valve AV and thence along the small make or break the entire group of sixty-one 

channel to MB. If, therefore, the circuit of contacts for each manual stop, and thirty or 

the magnet is completed, this will raise thirty-two for each pedal stop. From every 

armature valve AV, thereby closing the multiple stop-contact a cable is assembled 

MR? A Wm?1 ^ W,,h ‘ n , rn °/ 0r 1 bcUoWS which proceeds to one or more junction boards, 

MB, and opening the port below (unlettered). or “ Test Blocks " as Hope-Jones not inaptly 

ac, ' n 8, U P°" ,hc oulcr called them. Every circuit is exposed on these 

Thi! h Y f M f B> . W,1 ‘ c,0 ? e * hat . rao . lor - »x* a rds and can be tested with " live " wires 


Mdal Tube, 
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Actual Instrument 
Pianoforte (Horizontal or Upright). 

Bells 

Carillon (real). 

Sleigh Bell*. 

The non-melodic or rhythmic percussions 
include: 

Bas» Drum. Tap and Roll. 

Snare Drum. ,, „ 

Triangle. „ „ 

Cymbals. Crash and Roll. 

Chinese Block. 

Gourd. 

Tom-Tom. 

Castanets, etc. 

It must not be imagined that the percussions 
of a cinema organ arc inferior or toy instru¬ 
ments. On the contrary, they are often of the 
highest quality. The drums, cymbals and 
triangles are the genuine gran cassa t piatti and 
triangolo of the orchestra, and are usually avail¬ 
able on the second touch of both manuals and 
pedals. They arc often controlled by special toe 
pistons in addition. Competently manipulated, 
they give the impression of a separate instru¬ 
mentalist. The general working principles 
underlying the mechanism of both melodic 
and rhythmic organ percussions, and of some 
of the traps and effects also, is illustrated in 
Fig. 2, which depicts in section the mechanism 
for one note of the chimes (Tubular Bells): 


Fic. 2 

chest CH is charged with 
nd. This passes the primary 


valve PV and enters pneumatic motor M, 
thus equalizing wind pressure within and 
without that motor. If the appropriate 
chimes stop is on, and the particular key is 
depressed, the circuit of the magnet is 
completed along wires WYV. The back end 
of armature lever AL promptly rises lifting 
the primary valve PV and so closes the wind 
pressure from within motor M and opens the 
exhaust below PV. Wind pressure now act¬ 
ing on the large outer surface only of M, 
closes that motor, thereby opening valve V 
and closing exhaust valve EV above. In¬ 
stantly the heavy-pressure wind enters and 
expands the hammer motor HM, bringing 
the attached hammer shaft HS up to the 
bumper B. The hammer shaft is really a 
strong flat spring which, bending slightly, 
allows the hammer-head to strike the tube 
or chime T with considerable force. The 
position of bumper B is so carefully adjusted 
that when the flat spring HS straightens the 
hammer head is held just clear of the tube, 
thus allowing it to vibrate freely. When the 
key is released, the circuit is broken and 
armature lever AL is also released. PV 
descends, thereby admitting wind to the 
interior of motor M. Pressure is again equal¬ 
ized within and without that motor, and 
valve V is closed by the wind pressure aided 
by the external spring S. This also opens 
exhaust valve EV, and the hammer motor 
HM is closed by the spiral spring (unlettered). 

Damper action, after the style of that in the 
pianoforte, but on a larger scale, is fitted to 
certain organ percussions by some makers. 

Great ingenuity is displayed in the design 
of the various forms of apparatus which 
produce off-stage effects, spoken of as " Traps 
These include sounds intended to represent 
Surf; Wind; Hail; Fire Alarm; 
Siren; Electric Bell (real); Bird Call; 
Horse’s Hoofs; Various Whistles; Aero¬ 
plane ; Crockery Smash, etc., etc. 

The last-named is a cleverly devised clcctro- 
pneumatic crane which literally drops metal 
plates onto a metal surface below. It •* 
amazingly realistic in effect. Since the arriva 
of the “ talkies ”, however, these traps have 
been little used. , 

Purely electrical tone generators ha\e 
been successfully introduced into a number oi 
cinema organs to produce chimes and a 
variety of solo effects, and to amp .fy 
vibrations of single viohn or vlol °"^ 
strings. The former has ^ n „ acco ? ,p ' , ^ C fl d 
by the Compton "Electron*" ■" E"S'»" d ’ 
and the latter by a French invention go.ng 

under the name of “Radiotonc . 

Electrical amplification of the tones of tne 
cinema organ has been used very effectively in 
many acoustically difficult buildmgs.*££ 
plete small electrophomc cinema organ has also 
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been produced by the Compton Co. under the 
title “ Theatronc The Wurlitzer Co. arc also 
engaged upon an clcctrophonic theatre organ. 

The larger cinema organs, of which quite 
a number exist, contain much really fine 
legitimate organ tone, and it is not the makers’ 
fault if this is all too rarely used. By judicious 
registration, in the hands of a competent 
organist, they are quite capable of rendering 
the great organ classics, or even of being 
used for accompanying a cathedral service; 
but the player would have to be an artist of 
understanding. In a few instances actual 
32 ft. pitch is included. Several of the 
larger Compton installations possess Poly¬ 
phone Basses going down to EEEE, and there 
arc one or two 32 ft. Diaphones in Wurlitzer 
and Compton theatre organs. The full-length 
32 ft. reed in the Christie instrument at the 
Odeon, Marble Arch, London, should also be 
mentioned. Again it may be surprising to 
find occasionally an ethereal Unda Maris 
which, owing to the excellence of the swell 
shutters can lie “ faded out ” until it is the 
merest whisper, only just audible. The 
“ unit ” system provides a vast array of stop- 
keys. These arc not intended for mere show, 
though unquestionably valuable for showman¬ 
ship; but they render the console somewhat 
bewildering to the ordinary church organist. 

The cinema organ never seems to have be¬ 
come as popular on the Continent as in 
America and England. A few German firms 
have manufactured it, also one or two French 
and Dutch organ builders. Several of the 
greater organ builders in America have built 
theatre organs, some on more orthodox lines. 

1 hough it is not the largest unit organ, the 
one built by the Kimball Co. of Chicago in the 
Roxy Theatre, New York, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. This palatial edifice has been 
called the '* Cathedral of Picture Theatres 
As originally planned, it was to have five 
consoles, to be played by a quintet of organ¬ 
ists ! Before erection, however, the number of 
consoles was reduced to three. Of these the 
central one is the master console. It com¬ 
prises five manuals and pedals and over three 
hundred stop-keys. The two outer consoles 
arc each of three manuals and pedals and 
chiefly control the units representing the brass 
and woodwind families respectively. Thus 
the three organists have at their command 
eleven manuals and three pedal claviers. 
Unfortunately the great artistic possibilities 
of this idea were never fully explored, partly 
perhaps owing to the perfection attained by 
the “ talkies 


1 A complete specification of tiiis remarkable irutn 
and mechanism, illustrated by 


The Music of the Cinema Organ. — It is 
indeed lamentable that the music demanded 
from the cinema organist by managements is 
only too often cheap and tawdry. Frequently 
it is associated with songs of a sickly senti¬ 
mentality that has fostered an abuse of the 
tremulant and a paucity of registration 
dominated by the Vox Humana and Tibia, 
and other meretricious effects. Managers have 
a habit of insisting that this is the kind of 
thing the public demands, forgetting or choos¬ 
ing to overlook that picture-going audiences do 
not know what they want, but accept what 
they are given and imagine it must be good 
if it is played to so large a public. Many 
cinema organists, however, take their work 
seriously and would gladly give finer and 
more worthy music, to which their instruments 
would readily and adequately respond. With 
the advent of the “ talkies " a great deal of 
improvisation, sometimes of a very high order, 
became unnecessary. 

Organs of the cinema type are often used 
for concert performance and broadcasting, in 
which case they arc called Theatre Organs. 
Skilled players have developed a special type 
of virtuosity, combined with a great deal of 
showmanship. This has its deplorable side, 
but tribute should be paid to Firmcn Swinncn 
and others in America; to Reginald Foort 
and Quentin Maclean in England, to the 
latter's followers, such as Norman Cocker, 
Kevin Buckley and a number of others. With 
the vast audiences of the cinema and the still 
greater company of listeners over the radio, 
the 20th-century secular organ offers truly 
great opportunities. The pity is that they arc 
so often missed. r. w. 
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CINESI, LE (Opera). Set Metastasio. 

Co, ! ecci * (' P ** d 'c cd Amore lib.). Peri 
t 1 elide opera). 

Cino da Pivtoia. &r Caiella (*ong). 

CINQ MARS, LE (Opera). See Gounod. 

CINQUE PACE. &r Sink-a-Pace. 

CINQUES. See Change-Ringing. 

CINQUliME (Fr.). The tenor violin. 

CINTI-DAMOREAU, Laure (Cinthie 
Montalant) (b . Paris, 6 Feb. 1801 ; d Paris, 
25 Feb. 1863). 

French soprano singer and composer. She 
was admitted into a vocal class at the Paris 
Con^rvatoire on 28 Nov. 1808. Engaged at 
the Theatre-Italicn in secondary parts at the 
age of eighteen, Mile Cinti, as she now called 
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herself, made her first appearance as Cheru- 
bino in Mozart’s ‘ Figaro She played the 
part with great charm and grace, but it was 
not till 1821 that she attempted principal 
parts. In 1822 she was engaged by Lbers for 
the London opera, at a salary of £300. She 
created little sensation, however, and returned 
to Paris, where she soon began to take a higher 
place. The arrival of Rossini was a fortunate 
event for her. She made her debut at the 
Opera on 24 Feb. 1826, in Spontini’s * Fernand 
Cortez and her success was complete. 
Rossini wrote for her the principal female parts 
in the ‘ Siege do Cor in the ’ and * Moisc ’, 
which contributed to her reputation. In 
Consequence, however, of some misunder¬ 
standing with the management, Cinti left the 
theatre abruptly in 1827, and went to Brussels, 
where she excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
Concessions having been made, she returned 
to Paris; but, before leaving Brussels, she 
was married to Damorcau, an unsuccessful 
actor. 

In Paris Cinti-Damoreau remained at the 
Opera till 1H35, when she joined the Opera- 
Coiniquc (1836 42). Auber wrote for her 
such works as the * Domino noir ’, * L'Am- 
bassadricc ’ and ' Zanetta \ She retired from 
the stage in 1843, sang again in London in that 
year, and made a tour with the violinist Artot 
in the U.S.A., also in 1843, then appeared at 
The Hague, at Ghent in 1845, in St. Peters¬ 
burg, and in Brussels in 184b. In 1834 she 
had been appointed professor of singing at 
the Conservatoire in Paris; this place she 
resigned in 185G and retired to Chantilly. 

Cinti-Damoreau published an ‘ Album de 
romances ’ and a few separate pieces. She 
also wrote a ‘ Mcthodc de chant ', dedicated 
to her pupils. Her son died at an early age, 
after distinguishing himself by some vocal 
compositions; and her daughter, a singer, 
married J. B. Wcckcrlin. J. m. 

Stt alto Arlol (A., lour vvilh*. Iliwt (dcd.), Ini. 

Ciolck, Slanialaw. Sit Cracovia Civitas (words of 
hymn). 

CIPHERING. The audible escape of wind 
from organ pipes due to a fault in or damage 
to the mechanism. 

CIPRANDI, Ercole (b . ?, c. 1738; d. ?, 
after 1790). 

Italian tenor singer. Nothing is known of his 
I talian career before his first appearance in Lon¬ 
don on 9 Nov. 1754, when he sang Danao in 
the ‘Ipcrmestra’ by Hasse and Lampugnani 
at the King's Theatre. He then appeared 
in several other parts until Apr. 1755, and 
returned nine years later, first appearing as 
Massimo in the pasticcio of ‘Ezio’ on 24 
Nov. 1764. He sang during that season until 
Apr. 1765 and again in that of Nov. 1765 to 
May 1766. Burney found him at Milan in 
1770, as fine a singer as ever. 


CIPRIANI, Lorenzo (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 18th-century singer. Nothing is 
known of his life in Italy. He made his first 
appearance as a buffo singer in London, at the 
Pantheon, on 22 Sept. 1791, as Don Alfonso 
Scoglio in Gugliclmi’s ‘ La bella pescatricc ’. 
A capital sketch-portrait of him in that part 
was drawn by P. Violet and engraved by C. 
Guisan, a pupil of Bartolozzi's. On 16 June 
following he played Valerio in Paisicllo's ‘ La 
locanda ’. This was revived in Feb. 1792, and 
he had sung two other parts in between. After 
his appearance in the same composer’s ‘ La 
discordia fortun.ua ’ on 31 Mar. 1792 he left 
London. j. m., adds. a. l. 

CIRCASSIAN BRIDE, THE (Opera). 
See Bishop (H.). 

CIRCASSIENNE, LA (Opera). See Alder. 

CIRCE (Opera). See CiiapI. Keisf.r. 

CIRCOLO MEZZO (Ital. = turn). See 

Ornaments. C (iii). 

CIRCULAR CANON. A canon whose 
theme ends in a key a semitone above that in 
which it begins, so that after twelve repetitions 
it has passed through all the major or minor 
keys. 

CIRILLO (Cirilli), Francesco (b. Grumo 
Nevano nr. Naples, 4 Feb. 1623; d. ?). 

Italian singer and composer. At the age of 
about twelve he was sent to study music in 
Rome, perhaps under Virgilio Mazzocchi, 
maestro di eafiftella at St. Peter's. In 1646 there 
was founded in Rome a company called the 
Accademia dei Febi Armonici, which enjoyed 
the particular protection and favour of the 
Spanish ambassador, the Count of Ognatte. 
Cirillo was one of the original members of this 
company and was associated with it as singer 
and composer all his life. 

The Count of Ognatte was sent to Naples 
to suppress Masanicllo's rising in 1648 and 
remained there as viceroy. He was very much 
interested in music and in 1631 ordered the 
reconstruction of the partially destroyed 
Tcatro San Bartolomeo and also the con¬ 
version into a theatre of a building in ®e 
gardens of the royal palace. The Feb' 
Armonici, including Cirillo, were then called 
from Rome to introduce opera to the Neapoli¬ 
tans. A version of Monteverdi’s ' L incoro- 
nazione di Poppea ’, with alterations and 
additions probably by Cirillo, was the first 
opera to be heard in the city. Among other 
works produced in the following years 
‘ Arianna ’ in 1653 may have been by Cirillo 
himself. When the Count of Ognatte was 
replaced as viceroy towards the end ol 10^3 
the Febi Armonici lost their chief patron 
among the nobility and decided to transfer 
their activities to die public stage ol tnc 
Teatro San Bartolomeo. ‘ Orontca, regin 
d’ Egitto* (libretto by Cicognim, originally set 
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by Ccsti in 1649), performed in 1654, is ihe 
earliest opera written for Naples of which 
the score is extant. This score (in the library 
of the Naples Conservatory) bears Cirillo's 
name; die libretto states that the work had 
been “ arricchita di nuova musica da Fran¬ 
cesco Cirillo ” ; it remains dubious whether 
some of Ccsti’s music was not retained. 

Cirillo was married in June 1654 to a 
Roman girl of fifteen, Catcrina Senardi. A 
new opera by him, ‘ 11 ratio d' Elena’ (libretto 
by Gcnnaro Paolclla, music lost), was per¬ 
formed by the Fcbi Armonici at the Teatro 
San Bartolomeo in 1655. The composer sur¬ 
vived the terrible plague epidemic at Naples 
in 1656 and in 1662 revised and added to 
Cavalli’s ‘Alessandro vincitor di sc stesso” 
and Fcrrari’s ‘ Principe giardiniere when 
those works were revived at the royal palace. 
Scores of Cirillo’s versions of both operas sur¬ 
vive in the library of the Naples Conservatory. 

The Fcbi Armonici reappeared at Naples 
in 1668 and performed a new opera, ‘L’ amor 
della patria ’, by an unknown composer, who 
may have been Cirillo. r. w. (ii). 

UiDL. — pKorA Gimi.ro, Uuue, ‘Francesco Cirillo e 

I' introduiionc del inelodramma a Napoli ’ (Cruino 

Ncvano, 195a). 

CIRO (Opera). Set Cavalij. 

CIRO IN BABILONIA (Opera). See 
Rossini. 

CIRO RICONOSCIUTO (Opera). See 
Mhtastasio. 

CIRRI, Giovanni Battista (b . Forli, 
c. 1740; d. ?). 

Italian composer. He was the son of 
Ignazio Cirri, maejlro di cappella at ForU. 
Little is known about his life except that he 
lived in England for a long time and was 
appointed music master to the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother of George III. He 
returned to Italy some time before his death. 

Cirri’s works include cello Concertos 
(Op. 9), string Quartets (Op. 17), Quartets 
for flute, 2 violins and continuo (Op. 10), 
Quartets for 2 violins, cello and continuo 
(Op. 13), Trio Sonatas (Op. 4), string Trios 
(Op. 18), Duets for 2 cellos (Op. 8), cello 
Sonatas (Opp. 3, 5, 7, 11, 15) and 12 organ 
Sonatas (Op. 1). e. b. 

CIRULLO, Giovanni Antonio (b . ?; d. 
Andria, ?). 

Italian 16th-17th-century composer. In 
1607-9 he lived at Andria. He wrote 6 books 
of madrigals, and 3 madrigals appeared in 
Phal&c’s ' II helicone ' in 1616. 

e. v. d. s. 

CIS (Gcr.). The German term for C$, that 
for C* being Ccs. o. 

CISNEROS, Eleonora de (born Broad- 
foot) (b. New York, 1 Nov. 1878). 

American mezzo - soprano singer. She 
studied in Italy and Paris after appearing as 


3 " 

one of the maidens in 4 Die Walkure ' at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. Her 
successful career in Italy started at the Teatro 
Rcgio Ducal, Turin, in 1902, with Amncris, 
her best part. Possessing a voice of unusual 
power and compass, and a striking stage 
appearance, she excelled especially in modern 
heroic parts, ranging from Brunnhilde, Ortrud, 
Venus and Delilah to Hcrodias and Clytcm- 
nestra. The last-named she sustained in the 
first Italian performance of Strauss’s 4 Elektra’ 
at the Teatro alia Scala, Milan, in 1909, and 
she similarly created there the part of the 
Countess in Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Queen of Spades * 
in 1906. Altogether she sang at sixteen opera- 
houses in Italy in about seven years, besides 
taking part in the Verdi centenary at Parma. 

Cisneros first sang in London, at Covcnt 
Garden, in 1904 during the autumn season 
conducted by Campanini, under whom she 
also appeared at the Manhattan Opera House, 
New York, in 1906-8, earning emphatic 
success in various parts. Subsequently she was 
heard in London for several (chiefly autumn) 
seasons, besides touring extensively in Europe 
and visiting Australia with the Melba Opera 
Company in 1911. Married in Havana in 
1901, she brought her active career to a close 
in 1916. II. k. 

CITHER. See Cittern. 

CITHER VIOL. See Viola t>’ Amorf. 

CITKOWITZ, Israel (6. Russia, 6 Feb. 
1909). 

American composer of Russian origin. He 
was taken to the U.S.A. as an infant and 
became an American citizen. He studied 
music with Aaron Copland and Roger 
Sessions in New York, and from 1927 to 1931 
with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. His string 
Quartet was performed at the first Festival of 
Contemporary American Music at Yaddo 
(Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) in 1932. Of several 
articles he contributed to musical periodicals 
one is probably the first essay on Heinrich 
Schcnkcr to appear in English (‘ Modern 
Music’, Nov. 1933). In 1939 he was ap¬ 
pointed teacher of counterpoint and composi¬ 
tion at the Dalcrozc School of Music in New 
York. 

The following arc among Citkowitz’s works : 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL MUSIC 
‘The Lamb * (1936). 

‘Songs of Protest * (1936). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Siring Quartet (193a). 

•Andante iranquUlo - for rtf. 4 tet (193a). 

Song Cycle (Blake) for voice & stg. 4 tet (1934). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Passacaglia (1927). 

Sonatina (1929). 

SONGS 

Song Cycle (James Joyce) (193a). 

Song Cycle (Robert Frost) (1936). 

N. B., adds. 
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CITOLE. A medieval ancestor of the 
Cittern, fig-shaped in outline, with a flat back 
and four wire strings. It was usually played 
with a plectrum. Several literary sources, 
both English and continental, mention it in 
the 14th and 15th centuries and it appears 
frequently in carvings and paintings of this 
period. No example of the instrument or of 
its music has survived. r. t. d. 

Stt alto Cittern. 

CITTERN (Fr. eislre, si sire; Ger. Cither; 
Ital. cet[e)ra). A fig-shaped instrument of the 
guitar family, with a Hat back sloping towards 
the belly and, most commonly, four pairs of 
wire strings tuned b g d'c' (France and 
England) or agd'e' (Italy). The first two 
courses were of brass, the remainder of steel. 
Its strings were plucked with the fingers, 
though for a short time in the 17th century 
there seems to have been a fashion for using 
a plectrum or quill instead. Its music was 
written in lute tablaturc. 

Descended from the medieval Citolc, it was 
very popular in western Europe from the end 
of the 15th to the early 18th century. The 
English Guitar continued the cittern's general 
shape, though not its tuning, into the early 
19th century. Its popularity was no doubt 
due to its cheapness, ease of playing and con¬ 
venient size. Tinctoris describes its character¬ 
istic re-entrant tuning and wire strings as 
early as 1480 or so. Its earliest surviving 
music, a handful of pieces in the Mullincr 
Virginal Book (B.M., Add. MS 30513) and 
some continental printed books, dates from 
1550 to 1560. During the next too years many 
tutors and l>ooks of music for the cittern were 
published, all now of great rarity. In the 16th 
century various attempts were made in Italy 
and elsewhere at constructing archcitterns 
with five to seven courses of strings over the 
fingerboard and six or seven diapasons, but 
none was wholly successful, and very little 
music exists. The Hamburg Cithrinchen, about 
half the size of a normal cittern, was an equally 
unsuccessful experiment. Descriptions and 
illustrations of citterns will be found in 
Practorius and Mersenne. r. t. d. 

Bibi.. — I)aht, R. T.. 'The Cittern and its English 
Music ’ (‘ Galpin Society Journal *, I). 

Stt alto Citolc. English Cuitar. 

CITY GLEE CLUB. Founded in 1853 in 
the City of London as successor to the much 
older Civil Club, which dated back to the 
reign of Charles II, this club remains one of 
the most active of the glee-singing institutions. 
Its original meeting-place was the New Corn 
Exchange Hotel (Mark Lane), whence it 
removed to the London Tavern (Fenchurch 
Street) in 1878, remaining there until its 
destruction by enemy action in the second 
world war. The Club's present headquarters 
arc at St. Ermin's Hotel, Caxton Street, West¬ 


minster. Monthly meetings for the singing of 
glees, madrigals, etc., are held during the 
winter months, the singers being for the most 
part members of the choirs of Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul's Cathedral and the Chapel 
Roval. The membership of the club is 
limited to 200 and the club possesses a valuable 
library of music and has assiduously main¬ 
tained the special character of its musical 
meetings in the pleasant atmosphere of the 
smoking-concert. A president is elected 
annually with other officers, all honorary, the 
present secretary being B. N. Purdie. The 
Lord Mayor of London is the honorary 
president. h. c. c., adds. 

CITY MUSIC SOCIETY. A musical asso¬ 
ciation formed in London which began its 
activities with a scries of lunch-time concerts 
at the Guildhall School of Music in the 
autumn of 1942; and thereafter, despite all 
war-time difficulties, midday recitals were 
given each season. Mainly but not exclu¬ 
sively patronized by City workers they proved 
so popular that they were maintained after the 
war and increased in number, so that weekly 
concerts now take place throughout most of the 
year. Established musicians and newcomers, 
chamber-music teams and soloists arc heard in 
fair proportion. Since Oct. 1947 the recitals 
have been given at the Bishopsgatc Institute, 
where facilities for obtaining light refreshments 
arc provided. Financial assistance has been re¬ 
ceived from private persons and, for the last few 
years, from the City of London Corporation. 

In 1948 the Worshipful Company of Gold¬ 
smiths invited the Society to organize a 
scries of chamber concerts and recitals to be 
held in the Company's Livery Hall and 
generously guaranteed a proportion of the 
expenses. This serirs, too, was so widely 
appreciated that the Goldsmiths’ generosity 
and hospitality were continued, and the annual 
series of three spring and three autumn con¬ 
certs in the beautiful Goldsmith’s Hall is now 
a regular and exceptionally delightful feature 
of London’s musical life. 

The Society encourages private music¬ 
making and makes arrangements for its 
members to meet for practice. Many people 
have assisted in the work of this thriving 
Society, but its success is primarily due to 
the initiative and enthusiasm of its Chairman, 
Ivan Sutton. . _ I’ : 

CITY OF LONDON CLASSICAL HAR¬ 
MONISTS. See Choral Harmonists. 

CIUFOLO. See Zuffolo. 

Civinini, Goelfo. Stt Fanciulla del Wot (Puccini, 
lib.). Puccini (do.). 

CLABON, Christophorus. See Klabon, 
Krzystop. 

CLAGGET, Charles (b. Waterford, 1 74 ° • 

Irish riohnist and inventor. He is said to 
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have been leader of the orchestra at the 
theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, from 1762 to 
1764, and at Crow Street Theatre Royal there 
in 1764-68.' He conducted at Liverpool (1771- 
1773) and at Manchester (1 773 ~ 75 )- Going 
to London in 1776, he devoted his attention to 
the improvement of various musical instru¬ 
ments. In Dec. 1776 he took out a patent for 
" Improvements on the violin and other instru¬ 
ments played on finger boards ”, which he 
asserted rendered it “ almost impossible to 
stop or play out of tunc In Aug. 1788 he 
took out another patent for “ Methods of 
constructing and tuning musical instruments 
which will be perfect in their kind and much 
easier to be performed on than any hitherto 
discovered Among his inventions were the 
following: 

(1) A new inti rumen! called ihe TdiochonJon, in 
form like a pianoforte, bul capable of being pul much 
belter in tune, for Uie grand pianoforte or harjni. hold 
divide every octave only into thirteen • parts or semi- 
tunes, whereas on this instrument every octave can be 
divided into thirty-nine parts or gradations of sound; 
for any finger-key will, at the pleasure of the performer, 
produce three different deerees of intonation. 

Me represented that by this instrument all 
thirds and fifths could be highly improved, and 
what is called the “ woulfc ” entirely done 
away with. 

(а) A method of uniting two tiumpets or horns, one 
in I) and the other in E>, so that the mouthpiece 
might be applied to either instantaneously, thereby 
getting the advantage of a complete chromatic Kale. 

(3) Tuning-forks with balls or weights for the more 
easy tuning of musical instrumenu. 

(4) A new instrument composed of a proper number 
of these tuning-forks or of single prongs or rods of 
metal fixed on a standing hoard or box and put in 
vibration by finger-keys. Or a celestina slop made 
by an endless fillet might be applied, producing the 
sounds on these forks or prongs as it does on the strings. 

(5) Tuning-keys of a form which rendered them 
steadier and easier to use than others. 

(б) A belter method of fitting the sound post of a 
violin to its place. 

Clagget was also the inventor of the " Aiuton, 
or, Ever-tuned Organ, an instrument without 
pipes, strings, glasses or bells, which will never 
require to be retuned in any climate Of 
this instrument and others he published a 
descriptive account under the title of' Musical 
Phenomena \ He kept his collection of in¬ 
struments at his house in Greek Street, Soho, 
which he called 44 The Musical Museum 
About 1791 he exhibited them publicly at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. On 31 Oct. 1793 
Glagget gave what he termed an “ Attic 
Concert ” at the King’s Arms Tavern, Corn- 
hill, several of the pieces being played on or 
accompanied by the various instruments 
invented or improved by him. The perform¬ 
ance was interspersed with 4 A Discourse on 
Musick ’, the object of which was professedly 
to prove the absolute necessity of refining the 
harmony of keyed instruments and to insist 

1 It is possible that these appointments have been 
wrongly connected with Charles Clagget and may have 
been held by Walter Clagget. • Actually twelve. 


that Clagget’s inventions had effected that 
object. In the course of this address a letter 
from Haydn to Clagget, dated 1792, was read, 
in which the great composer expressed his full 
approbation of Clagget’s improvements on the 
pianoforte and harpsichord. The 4 Discourse ’ 
was published with the word-book of the 
concert, and to it was prefixed a well-engraved 
portrait of Clagget, who is described beneath 
it as 44 Harmonizer of Musical Instruments ”, 
etc. etc. He is represented with a violin bow 
in his right hand, and in the left one of the 
sounding-bars of his 44 Aiuton 

w. 11. 11., adds. 

Btw. — Lawrence. W. J.. 'A Forgotten Irish Mmii.il 

Genius ’ (' The Irish Koury ', Vol. XXIV', 1920). 

CLAGGET, Walter (*. ? Waterford, r. 
1741; d. ?, 1798). 

Irish composer, ? brother of the preceding. 
The two Claggets appear to have been in 
Edinburgh in their teens, as may be gathered 
from the following work : 4 Six Duets for Two 
Violins, intended to Improve and Entertain 
Practitioners, by Messrs. Clagget ’ (Edin¬ 
burgh, c. 1760). Walter jiossibly left for 
lx>ndon shortly after this, for his Op. 2 is 
entitled 4 Six Solos and Six Scots Airs with 
Variations for the Violin or Violoncello with 
a Thorough Bass for the Harpsichord, London, 
Printed for the Author ’ (c. 1763). Then there 
is a 44 new song ’’ from his pen entitled 4 If 
Fortune when smiling could make us amends ’ 
(London, J[ohn) P(rcston), e. 1780), and 
about ten years later there appeared 4 A Set of 
Twenty-four Duetts for two German Flutes, 
Oboes, or Violins, made from the most cele¬ 
brated airs in the English Operas, and Haydn’s 
Works . . .* (London, Preston & Son, c. 
1790). Meanwhile he had joined the Royal 
Society of Musicians, his application being 
dated Feb. 1784. In this he tells us that he 
had followed the profession of music since he 
was seven years of age and was then forty-two. 
He played 44 on a great variety of instruments, 
viz. the Violin, Violoncello, Tcnnor, Double 
Bass, Oboe, German Flute, Clarinet, etc.”. 
He was sponsored by Robert Munro. It is 
also interesting to learn from this application 
for membership that he played at Covent 
Garden Theatre during the winter at a weekly 
salary of £2 : o: o, and in the summer at 44 the 
theatre in the Haymarket ” for £2:8:0 a 
week. The last to be heard of him is in 
another Scottish item — he may have settled 
in Edinburgh again — entitled 4 A New 
Medley Overture Consisting entirely of Scots 
Tunes and Thirty Six of the most Favorite 
Scots Airs ... all With Variations for two 
Violins, or two German flutes and a Violon- 
sello: also Adapted for the Piano Forte . . . 
Edinburgh, Printed for the Author ’ (c. 1795). 

h. c. F. 

In May 1767 his comic opera ‘The Power 
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of Sympathy, or The Innocent Lovers * 
was given at Dublin, and in Dee. 1770 he 
wrote new accompaniments for a production 
of Garrick’s 4 Cymon ' there. Clagget also 
wrote music for an operatic farce, ‘ The 
Cabinet of Fancy, or Evening's Exhibition ’ 
(London, Haymarket Theatre, 1780), and for 
a pantomime, ‘ The Dumb Cake, or The 
Regions of Fancy ' (London, Covent Garden, 
i 7 » 7 )- t A. L. 

Clair, R«ne. Stt Auric (‘A nous la liberty \ film). 
Vlad (' Beanie clu Diablc do.). 

CLAIRON. See Flugel Horn. 

CLAIRON ALTO. See Tenor Horn. 

Clairon, Hippolyte. Stt Arnould (pupil). 

CLAIRSEACH (not Clarseach or Clar- 
seth). A large wire-strung Irish harp 
{PLA TE 24, Vol. IV, p. 90, No. 3). See Harp. 

CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE, THE 
(Cimarosa). See Matrimonio segreto, II. 

CLANG-TINT (from Ger. Klangfarbe). A 
term unsuccessfully introduced by Tyndall 
into the English musical vocabulary to repre¬ 
sent the French word timbre, which is, however, 
much better rendered by tone-colour. Tyn¬ 
dall’s word will not serve because “ clang ” 
has its own meaning in English, dillerent 
from the German Slang, which is " sound ”. 

E. B. 

Stt alio Tyndall. 

Clapartde. Stt Doicldiru (a libs.). 

CLAPISSON, Antoine Louis (b . Naples, 
15 Sept. 1808; J. Paris, 19 Mar. 1866). 

French violinist and composer. He was 
violinist in the Paris Opera in 1832-38 before 
he became a composer, was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of harmony at the Conservatoire and 
published a great many romances and songs 
that exhibit an easy vein of melody. He was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
1847 and a member of the Institut in 1854. 
The collection of old musical instruments 
made by him he sold to the French government 
in 1861, and it is now included in the museum 
of the Conservatoire. But Annibale dci 
Rossi’s splendid spinet, ornamented with 
precious stones, was bought from Clapisson 
for the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London. 

The following is a list of Clapisson's operas : 

' La Figurante, ou L'Amour et la dame ' (lib. by Seribc 
and Dupin, 5 acU), Pari*', Op<ra-Comique. 74 Aug. 
1838. 

' La Symphonic, ou Maltrc Albert ’ (Saint-Georgej, 1 
art), Op*ra-Comique, 17 Oct. 1839. 

• La Pcrruche' (Dupin and Dumanoir, 1 act), Op<ra- 

Comique, 78 Apr. 1840). 

‘ Le Pendu ’ (Courcy and Carmouche, 1 act), Op<ra- 
Comique, 75 Mar. 1841. 

4 Frerc et mari * (Polak and Humbert, 1 act), Op<ra- 
Comique. 7 July >841. 

* Le Code noir 1 (Scribe, 3 acts). Op*ra-Comique, 9 

June 1847. 

‘ Les Berger* trumeaux ’ (Dupeuty and Courcy, I act), 
Op^ra-Comique, 10 Feb. 1845. 

4 Gihhy la eornemme ’ (Leuven and Brunswick, 3 act*), 
Op^ra-Comique, 19 Nov. 1846. 

1 All productions in Paris, unless otherwise men¬ 
tioned. 


* Don Quixotic et Sancho ’ (after Cervantes, 1 act), 

Opera-Comique. it Dec. 1847. 

' Jeanne la folic ’ (Scribe, 5 acts), Op£ra, 6 Nov. 1848. 

• La Statue Iquestre \ 1850, not performed. 

' Les Mysteres d’Udolphe ’ (Scribe and Delavigne, 3 
acts). Opera-Comique, 4 Nov. 1852. 

‘ La Promise ’ (Leuven and Brunswick, 3 acts), Th<atre- 
Lyrique, 16 Mar. 1854. 

‘ Dans les vignes' (Beauplan and Brunswick, 1 act), 
Theatre-Lyrique. 31 Dec. 1854. 

‘ Le Cofirct de Saint Domingue ' (Dcchamps, I act), 
Salle Herr, 1855. 

‘ Les Amoureux de Perrettc' (l act), Baden-Baden, 1855. 

4 La Fanchonnette * (Saint-Ceorgcs and Leuven, 3 acts), 
TWatre-Lyriquc. 1 Mar. 1856. 

' Le Sylphe' (Saint-Georgcs, 2 acts), Op^ra-Comiquc, 
7 Aug. (not Nov.) 1836. 

4 Margot ’ (Saint-Georgcs and Leuven, 3 acts), ThWtre* 
Lvrique, 5 Nov. 1837. 

4 Les Troit Nicolas 4 (Scribe. Lopez and Lurieu, 3 acts), 
Op^ra-Comique, 16 Dec. 1858. 

4 Madame Grigoire 4 (Scribe and Boisscaux, 3 acts), 
Theatre-Lyrique, 8 Feb. 1861. 

4 La Poularde de Caux 4 (Leuven and Prilleux, l act 
with Gevacrl, Gautier, Poise, Bazille & Mangeant), 
Palais-Royal, 17 May 1861. 


The plots arc generally poor, and many of 
the pieces were unsuccessful. In fact ‘ La 
Perruche ‘ La Promise * and ‘ La Fanchon- 
nettc ’ arc the only three which gained more 
than the usual amount of public favour. 
There is, however, much good music in 
* Gibby ‘ Le Code noir * and several others. 

c. c., adds. a. l. 

CLAPP, Philip Greeley (b. Boston, Mass., 
4 Aug. .888). . . _. 

American composer and educationist. Both 
his parents were enthusiastic music-lovers and 
gave great care to their son’s musical educa¬ 
tion. He was taught the pianoforte and theory 
by J. P. Marshall, the violin by Jacques Hoff¬ 
mann and continued his studies at Harvard 
University, receiving the B.A. in 1908 magna 
cum laude, and a year later the M.A. The 
following two years Clapp spent in Europe as 
Sheldon Fellow of Harvard University, work¬ 
ing mainly at the British Museum in London 
and at Stuttgart, where he studied composition 
with Schillings. On his return he acquired 
the degree of Ph.D. from Harvard with a thesis 
on ‘ Modern Tendencies in Musical Form . 
He had the privilege, while Karl Muck was 
conducting the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
of receiving constant advice from Muck with 
regard to composition, interpretation and 
musical pedagogy. During that time he held 
various teaching posts at Harvard and otnc 
institutions. In 1915-19 hc was director o 
music at Dartmouth College (Mass.) with leave 
of absence for service as band leader with he 
73rd Artillery, A.E.F. in France during the 
first world war. In i 9 «9 he became professor 
and head of the music department at the Mate 
University of Iowa at Iowa City, which por¬ 
tion he still holds. He has greatly contributed 
to the cultural life of this city. Under m 
direction the University symphony orchesra 
and chorus have given many festival produc 
tioas of unknown compositions. In recogn 
tion of this pioneer work Clapp was awarded 
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in 1940 the Bruckner Medal of Honour and in 
1942 the Mahler Medal of Honour by the 
Bruckner Society of America. 

Clapp’s musical style is not ultra-modern; 
he himself suggests its description as “ eclec¬ 
tic ”. His works include an opera on Shake¬ 
speare’s 4 The Taming of the Shrew ’; twelve 
symphonies (No. 6 ‘Golden Gate Symphony’; 
No. 9 4 The Pioneers ’, commissioned for the 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition; 
No. 10 4 Heroic Symphony’; No. 12 ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner ’); four sym¬ 
phonic poems; a Concerto for two pfs. and 
orch.; 4 Chant of Darkness ’, a cantata for 
chorus and orch. to words by Helen Keller; 
various chamber works ; choral compositions, 
and songs. k. c. 

CLAQUEBOIS. See Xylophone. 
CLARABELLA. See Organ Stops. 

Clare, John. Set Brilten l* Spring Symphony 1 ). 
Warlock (tonic). 

Claretie, Jules. See Nlaucnct (a libs.). 

CLARI, Giovanni (Carlo Maria) (b . Pisa, 
27 Sept. 1677; d. Pisa, 16 May 1754). 

Italian composer. He studied music at 
Bologna under Colonna, of whom he may be 
considered to have been one of the best pupils. 
He was maestro di cap fella at Pistoia about 1712, 
at Bologna in 1720 and at Pisa in 1736. 
During the i8«h century he enjoyed a con¬ 
siderable vogue in England, as the numerous 
manuscripts there testify. A selection of his 
vocal ducts and trios with conlinuo was pub¬ 
lished in London between 1740 and 1747, and 
a similar selection with pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment by Mirccki was published by Carli of 
Paris in 1823. But the first edition of the ducts 
was published by Silvani of Bologna in 1720. 
These compositions are also to be found in 
manuscripts, of which one volume, * Duetti e 
terzetti a diverse voci once the property of 
Charles Wesley, is now in the Euing Collection, 
Glasgow University. It has a fly-leaf inscrip¬ 
tion testifying to the composer's fame: 

Alameli, and all the Ancient singen had much 
veneration for these Chamber Duettos and Pacchioroli 
(rirj had great pleasure in Performing them. The 
celebrated Sacchini taught them to Hi* first pupils 
among whom was Lady Clarees. Many are in the 
manner of Handcl's Italian Duettos, and many of 
them equall though nothing can exceed that eminent 
Composer. 

Several of the themes were in fact used by 
Handel, and a selection from 4 Theodora ’ is 
published as Supplement No. 4 to the Chry- 
sander edition of Handel’s works. Charles 
Avison’s manuscript copy 4 Divine Musick del 
Clari ’ in the Music School, Oxford, contains 
some of the ducts with sacred texts in English 
substituted for the Italian secular words. 

These ducts and trios arc written in the form 
habitual at the time in Italian secular cantatas, 
the different sections connected by ritomellos 
for the continuo, and are fugal in character. 
Clari’s style is noted by an abundant use 


of chromatic passages and the juxtaposition of 
major and minor thirds. Avison’s opinion of 
these compositions is recorded in a manuscript 
note in a volume in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge : “If pleasing Subjects — pathetic 
Airs — and the Truth of Harmony and modu¬ 
lation characterise a good music, the Com¬ 
positions of Clari stand fair for a lasting 
Reputation ”. 

Of his larger works there is a manuscript 
4 Stabat Mater ’ in C minor for 4 voices and 
strings both in the B.M. and in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. The orchestral parts 
show considerable sensibility in the portrayal 
of the words. There are Masses in D minor 
for 4 and 5 voices anti strings in the Fitz¬ 
william, and the B.M. has the Kyric and 
Gloria, dated Pistoia 1725, of the one for 4 
voices. Novello’s ‘Fitzwilliam Music’ con¬ 
tains 23 compositions by Clari from various 
sacred works. There is a fuller catalogue of 
his works in Q.-I.. His only opera, ‘ II savio 
dclirante', was written for Bologna, 1693. He 
wrote 11 oratorios after 1715, mostly for 
Pi'toia. s. t. w. (ii). 

CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 
Opera in 3 acts by Bishop. Libretto by John 
Howard Payne, based on Marmontel’s story 
* Laurette \ Produced I.ondon, Covcnt Gar¬ 
den Theatre, 8 May 1823. 1st perf. abroad, 
New York, 12 Nov. 1823. The piece contains 
the song * Home, sweet home ', treated in 
various ways as a kind of " theme song ’’. 

CLARIBEL. See Barnard, Charlotte. 

CLARIBEL. \ c _ c 

CLARIBEL FLUTE. I S “ ° RGAN Stops ‘ 

CLARINET (1) (Fr. clarinette ; Ger. /Clari- 
net/e ; Ital. clarinetlo). A woodwind instrument 
played with a single beating-reed made in 
many sizes and tonalities. 

The following description defines the scheme 
on which all clarinets are based; but the 
length of the tenor, bass and contrabass clari¬ 
nets, treated separately at the end of this 
article, make certain modifications of the 
mechanism necessary. Some of these are 
noticed as they occur. 

Component Parts.— In essentials the clari¬ 
net consists of a cylindrical tube terminating 
at the upper end in a mouthpiece, at the lower 
in a bell. For convenience it is usually made 
in five separate parts — mouthpiece, barrel or 
tuning-socket, upper or left-hand joint, lower 
or right-hand joint and bell.* The various 
parts are fitted together with tenon-and-sockct 
joints, the tenons being corked to ensure an 
airtight connection. Occasionally upper and 
lower joints are made in one piece, which in 


• u v tonv « nuon »* P««uon 01 the hands, left above 
nght became fixed as soon as more than two keys were 
fitted. The oboe earned duplicate E? keys and double 
tpuchpiece to the central C key well into the 18th century. 

Left-handed dannets with the mechanism reversed 
are occawonally found. 
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some cases facilitates the application of the 
mechanism and allows material of uniform 
grain or texture to be employed. In tenor and 
bass clarinets the barrel is replaced by a curved 
metal crook. Fitted together an orchestral 
clarinet in Bb measures 26 ins. 

'Io examine the components more closely: 
the mouthpiece is chamfered on the upper side 
to go conveniently between the player's lips, 
while the underside is Hat and slotted to admit 
air into the resonator. Over the slot lies the 
reed secured by a metal ligature. The reed is 
a light strip of cane (Arundo donax) some 2J ins. 
in length thinned down towards the tip. It 
lies upon the player's underlip and is given 
freedom to vibrate by a gradual curving away 
of the Hat table towards the end of the mouth¬ 
piece. I he length and exact formation of the 
curve and the size of the chink between the 
end of the reed and the tip of the mouthpiece 
are ol paramount importance and have no 
small influence on quality of tone and accuracy 
of intonation. To preserve correctness of 
curve and facing, mouthpieces arc now usually 
made of ebonite. Formerly cocus or a similar 
hardwood was employed. It is still not un¬ 
common among German players, many of 
whom prefer twine to the metal ligature for 
securing the reed. Plexi-glass or plastics may 
be a serious rival to ebonite, but crystal and 
ivory have nothing but their appearance to 
recommend them. 

The upper and lower joints carry the tone- 
holes and mechanism. The number of holes 
varies according to the system of lingering. 
At least 20 arc needed for a true chromatic 
scale. Seven of these are covered directly by 
the fingers; the others arc controlled by key- 
work. Tone-holes arc often deeply undercut 
at their junction with the bore for purposes of 
tuning. The practice if used with moderation 
is helpful to flexibility ; but if carried to excess 
it is damaging to crispness of tone. The 
mechanism is fashioned from German silver, 
highly polished or silver-plated, less fre¬ 
quently of silver. The keys, formerly forged 
by hand from wire, now forged or cast in dies, 
arc mounted between pillars screwed into the 
wood and kept open or closed by flat tapering 
springs or needle-springs of steel. Extensive 
use is made of rod-axles, rods pivoted at the 
ends on point-screws, which have keys 
attached to them at right angles, a practice 
borrowed from the flute.' This gives a quick 
responsive action. 

The nature, dimensions and minute accu¬ 
racy of the bore within the tube arc of vital 
importance. This is the heart of the instru¬ 
ment. To say it is cylindrical is a convenient 
general statement, but not entirely accurate. 

It has not, of course, the conicity of oboe or 

1 Stt Caric, ' Muiical Wind Imirumcm* ’ <1939), 
p. 56. The term " rod-axle ” is borrowed from this work. 


bassoon ; on the other hand it diverges more 
from the cylindrical than docs the flute. It 
may be said that the clarinet is seldom cylindri¬ 
cal for more than two thirds of its total length. 
In many modern instruments the mouthpiece 
is slightly conical; in all the lower end of the 
right-hand joint is coned out considerably to 
meet the flared bell. An examination of a 
number of instruments gives 14.85 millimetres 
(.585 ins.) as a mean average for the cylindrical 
portions of clarinets in Bt* and A, broadened 
out to Co mm. (2.362 ins.) at the end of the 
bell. Reduction in the diameter of the bore 
lowers the pitch and favours the harmonics at 
the expense of the fundamental, while enlarge¬ 
ment sharpens the whole and, if carried to 
excess, renders certain higher harmonics almost 
unplayable. 

Preservation of the dimensions of the bore in 
their original accuracy is essential to correct¬ 
ness of intonation ; the material of which the 
tube is made is thus plainly of importance; 
and for other reasons, too — good tone and the 
convenience of the player. Walls of too soft or 
of too dense a wood destroy all brilliancy of 
tone; much of the player's energy will be 
dissipated in maintaining its intensity or in 
keeping it up to pitch. Boxwood, Jamaican or 
Cuban cocus, ebony have all been employed, 
but the many varieties of African blackwood 
(Dalbtrgia melanoxylon; Fr. /bine) or grena- 
dilla arc now preferred. Ebonite had a con¬ 
siderable vogue near the end of the 19th 
century, especially in England, but is now 
reserved for instruments exposed to extremes of 
temperature. Metal has never found lasting 
favour. Brass clarinets introduced by Halary 
of Paris in 1818, revived by Sax of Paris 
and Distin of London and by some Viennese 
makers in the 1840s and 1850s, have recently 
made another bid for favour, but have again 
been rejected by the serious musician. Metal 
and ebonite will go just so far and no farther in 
expressiveness. Flexibility and building-up of 
tone can be obtained more easily from wood. 

Acoustical System. —In its working the 
clarinet presents a typical example of a 
coupled system. The components arc mouth¬ 
piece and reed — the sound-generator —and 
the air-column within the tube. Sounds ol 
varying pitch are produced (1) by shortening 
or lengthening the air-column by opening or 
closing lateral holes, (2) by the extensive use 
of harmonics. The sound of the reed is harsh 
and unmusical, and is never heard, unless the 
tightness of the coupling is broken by a leaky 
connection or the imperfect occlusion ol a 
tone-hole. It is completely controlled and 
stabilized by the air-column. The dominance 
of reed by air-column is shared by the clarinet 
with other instruments, but it differs most 
sharp!v from them in other important respects. 

In spite of its not unimportant divergence 
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from the cylindrical, the clarinet behaves as a 
stopped cylindrical pipe in overblowing to the 
odd harmonics and in sounding in its funda¬ 
mental register notes an octave lower in pitch 
than would be expected from the length of 
tube employed. Thus two-foot c', the lowest 
note of the flute, requires only twelve inches of 
sounding-length in the clarinet. 

The property of overblowing in twelfths 
leads to great complexity in fingering and 
construction. A brief examination, with a C 
clarinet as a norm to save transposition, will 
make this clear. With all fingerholes covered, 
(six on top of the instrument and one behind 
for left thumb), and an open key depressed by 
the right little finger, f is sounded. 1 As the 
fingers arc raised one by one the fundamental 
scale of F major is developed, some semitones 
being obtained by the opening of closed keys. 
With all fingers removed except the right 
thumb which supports the weight of the instru¬ 
ment the “ open ” note g' is heard. The third 
harmonic now comes into play, the emission of 
the harmonics which follow being encouraged 
by a small hole bored just beneath the barrel 
and closed by a key manipulated by the left 
thumb. This key, commonly called the 
“speaker’’.produces when opened an antinode 
within the tube and raises the fundamental by a 
twelfth. Thus bottom f becomes c", g becomes 
d", and so on. By the raising of fingers and 
of closed keys another octave is obtained till 
c"' is reached. But plainly a gap has been 
left between g' and c". This has to be bridged 
(1) by two closed keys for gg' and a' worked 
by the left first finger, while b>' is obtained by 
the simultaneous opening of the a' key and 
the speaker, (2) by the piercing of a tone-hole 
and the addition of a key just above the bell to 
supply the missing bn'. So the clarinet has of 
necessity two extensions, one at the bottom, 
the other at the top, of its fundamental register, 
extensions, further, which are in continual, not 
occasional use. The mastery of the bridge 
notes, technically known as the “ break ”, 
throws much additional duty on the left hand, 
and forms the greatest initial difficulty in 
learning the instrument. With eg'" D. J. 
Blaikley considered the natural scale of the 
instrument to end. Certainly, on departing 
from this point the fingering becomes highly 
complex, but at least another octave is obtain¬ 
able. Here the operative harmonics are the 
5th (seventeenth), and for some of the highest 
notes the 7th (flat twenty-first) and the 9th 
(twenty-third). Of the many fingerings avail¬ 
able for this last octave — a modem tutor 
gives as many as thirty-seven — the player 
selects the best for tone and intonation, put- 
ing facility of execution last. 

Compass. —The compass, then, of the clari- 

iwfiriK ,a * fe 8 ‘ Ven in fundamental, not by their 


net is three octaves and a sixth, 45 notes in 
all, from (written) e to c"". An extension 
downwards to c added by Anion Stadler, 
Mozart’s Viennese clarinettist, survives only 
in the basset-horn and occasionally in the bass 
clarinet. A key for low e?, first devised by 
William Gutteridge and shown in his patent 
of 1824, was later adopted by Adolphe Sax. 
It is sometimes fitted to modern B> instru¬ 
ments to allow A clarinet parts to be played 
upon them. Some players consider the bell- 
note and its twelfth improved by this extension 
and fit it solely for this purpose. 

REGisrERS. —The compass is commonly 
divided into four registers: chalumeau, inter¬ 
mediate or throat, middle or clarinet, and 
extreme. Each has a characteristic tone- 
colour determined largely by the predomin¬ 
ance in it of certain upper partials. Formerly 
these were assigned to the odd scries alone, but 
recent analysis has revealed the presence to 
an unsuspected extent of even partials, possibly 
induced by the conicity of the bell and the 
lower right-hand joint.* This analysis was 
conducted by Dayton C. Miller, who made a 
number of sound-waves of clarinet tone with 
the phonodrik, see PLATE 61 (Vol. VII, 
p. 980). By harmonic analysis of these he 
determined the average intensities of the 
vibrations corresponding to the partial tones 
and demonstrated the great significance of the 
8th, 9th and 10th harmonics. To these more 
recent research has added the 1 tth and 12th. 
It has revealed, too, that the harmonic struc¬ 
ture varies from semitone to semitone within 
the same register, from instrument to instru¬ 
ment, and from player to player. Only a few 
salient points can be noticed here, with the 
reminder that different as die registers may 
appear to be in colour, all shade off into each 
other without abruptness. 

The chalumeau extends from c to c'. Here 
the odd partials are strong, the 3rd, 7th and 
9th in particular. The lower even harmonics 
are negligible while the 8th and 10th are par¬ 
ticularly strong. The result is a hollowness in 
the harmonic structure with vibrant rccdincss 
of tone, particularly in forle passages. 

The intermediate register, comprising the 
so-called “ throat-notes ” from f' to b>', is 
considered by eminent authorities the least 
interesting part of the compass; composers 
are counselled to avoid it. It is surprising, 
nevertheless, how many important passages 
converge upon these unfortunate notes. Here 
the tone is mainly fundamental with little 
harmonic enrichment, but properly controlled 

1 Also possibly by the slight conicily of the mouth- 
***** and barrel in sorne clarinets and by secondary 
vibrations of the reed. D. J. Blaikley had detected the 
proencc of even partials in the 1870s by means of 
Helmholtz resonators. His analysis was necessarily only 
qualitative, since he lacked the apparatus to make it 
quantitative. 
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by lips and fingers no notes yield to these 
in sensitiveness. Further, their neutral tone- 
colour joins most happily the dark sombre 
chalumeau and brilliant clarinet register. 

The latter, ranging from b' to c'", is distin¬ 
guished by a clear, even tone, at once noble 
and expressive. Here the fundamental is more 
intense than in the chalumeau; of the odd 
partials the 3rd, the 9th and the nth are 
particularly strong, of the even the 12th is by 
far the most intense. 

In the extreme register from cs'" to c"" the 
fundamental is generally much weaker than 
in the preceding. Some of the even partials 
arc on the other hand more telling. The result 
is a hard, clear tone, incisive, but not neces¬ 
sarily strident. It is invaluable for certain 
orchestral effects and much alTected by modern 
composers. 1 

Characteristics. — In determination of 
tone-colour and the particular timbre asso¬ 
ciated with certain instruments some modern 
acousticians allot an important function to the 
formant. This is a region of resonance due to 
the material of which the tube is made and 
to its own free vibrations. It is reasonable to 
suppose that harmonics lying within this area 
will lie substantially reinforced. These are 
stated to lie g'" and b>'" in the case of the 
clarinet. The theory is plausible, but awaits 
fuller investigation. 

Closely linked with timbre is expressiveness. 
No other wind instrument can approach the 
clarinet’s phenomenal control of dynamics, 
and this control is no less impressive in the 
deeper-toned than in the soprano instruments. 
Other characteristics arc llucncy and flexi¬ 
bility equalled only by the flute. Monotony 
and any tendency to cloying arc avoided by 
the variety of articulations at the player’s 
disposal. 2 No instrument demands or is more 
responsive to subtle and sensitive phrasing. 

Mechanism and Fingering. —The modern 
clarinet is made with two systems of fingering : 
the “ old ” or ** simple ” and the Boehm 
system. The former might more fitly be 
called the German, since it is employed all but 
exclusively in Germany and Austria and in 
countries where German musical influence 
prevails. It is based on the 13-key instrument 
invented by I. Muller in 1812. The model 
perfected by Ochlcr of Berlin has from eighteen 
to twenty-one keys, six rings, and may be 
pierced with as many as twenty-seven tone- 
holes.* The Boehm clarinet might be called 
more aptly the French, since it was invented 

* Computers of the classical period seldom take the 
clarinet above g"'. Modern musicians write freely up 
to W" and c"". 

* The subject is well treated in C. Forsyth's ' Orches¬ 
tration '. Whether the use of vibrato is legitimate or 
not is still a question of debate. 

* German makers manufacture Boehm clarinets, 
however, and Ernst Schmidt of Mannheim has made 
some notable improvements in the mechanism. 


by H. KIosc and A. Buffet of Paris in 1844. 
It was an entirely redesigned instrument with 
some mechanical refinements borrowed from 
T. Boehm’s first flute, which Buffet had just 
remodelled. Hence the name; Boehm him¬ 
self had nothing to do with the clarinet. The 
standard model has twenty-four tone-holes, 
six rings and seventeen keys. This number 
may be raised to twenty by the addition of the 
low and additional trill-keys. The Boehm 
has been used exclusively in France for more 
than a century, in Belgium for more than fifty 
years, and its use spread rapidly in England, 
Italy, Spain and America in the early 20th 
century. 

A summary comparison suggests that a more 
fluent technique is possible with the Boehm 
clarinet owing to the more comfortable posi¬ 
tion of the fingers as well as to the many 
duplicate fingerings it provides. Speaking 
quite generally, the Boehm player circumvents 
difficulties by nimbleness of mind, by selecting 
the most convenient among several possible 
fingerings; the old-system player by nimble¬ 
ness of finger in sliding from key to key. 
Mechanically both systems arc complicated, 
but the keys of the Bochin being largely 
mounted on rod-axles are a little quicker and 
more positive in action. In tone there is little 
difference between the two, certainly less than 
between the old conical and the modern 
cylindrical flutes or between the Hcckcl and 
the Buffet bassoons. The hypersensitive ear 
might detect a not unpicasing veiled quality in 
certain notes of the Ochlcr arising from the 
greater number of closed keys and “ forked ” 
fingerings still in use; the same ear might 
detect a more “ open ” quality in the tone of 
the Boehm, which might lend to hardness with 
a less-than-careful player. There is little more 
in it than that; much more resides in the taste 
of the artist and in the school in which he has 
been trained. 

Intonation.— The clarinet is still short of 
perfection in intonation. How could it be 
otherwise with a 2-ft. tube, required to produce 
45 notes ranging in pitch from 4-ft. to 3-in. 
tone from 24 tone-holes ? Most of these holes 
serve as vents for at least two different notes, 
some for three or four, so that it is seldom 
possible to improve one note by adjusting 
the size or position of its tone-hole without 
impairing another/ With the chalumeau 
register in perfect tunc some twelfths will lie 
flat, since theory demands a slightly different 
position of the speaker for each note ol the 

• A note i* sharpened by enlarging or undercu.unK- 
the tone-hole through which .« speab. Bo h metho^ 
shorten the air column. An T 1 The cone 

sire of the tone-hole or the rue of the ke> 

Enlargement of the bore at certain point* onl> u k 
as “ chambering 
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scale, a demand which cannot be met in 
practice. Further, the speaker has to provide 
in conjunction with the a' key a full and 
sufficient bb'. The maker does what he can, 
and a good maker can do much by careful 
sizing of tone-holes and regulation of key- 
work, by a judicious choice of mouthpiece — 
a vital factor — and by chambering the bore; 
but some demands will still be made upon the 
player’s lips and fingers. 1 

Some small faults of intonation, then, must 
be accepted as inevitable. Pitch is a different 
matter. Here responsibility is divided be¬ 
tween maker and conductor. It is the maker’s 
duly to sec that the instrument he produces is 
made exactly to pitch at an agreed tempera- 
lure, not a whit above or below; the con¬ 
ductor’s to tunc his orchestra by the clarinet, 
since of all the woodwind it is the most suscep¬ 
tible to rise and fall of temperature and the 
least alterable by adjustment of the tuning- 
socket without serious damage to its general 
intonation. Mechanically no important im¬ 
provement has been made for fifty years or 
more. It is long overdue, especially in an age 
which no longer relies on scrupulous hand¬ 
work. The general design of the key-work is 
more satisfactory than the working out of 
mechanical details. A player has a right to 
expect his mechanism to be noiseless, to be 
durable and to be securely mounted on straps 
screwed to the wood, as on the flute. 

Transposition. —The clarinet has almost 
from its invention been built as a transposing 
instrument. The inadequacy of its mechan¬ 
ism made this a necessity throughout the 
classical period and well beyond the middle of 
the 19th century. With well-developed tech¬ 
nique and greatly improved instruments the 
practice survives, for two reasons, it would 
seem: (1) the complexity and technical diffi¬ 
culty of the modern score, (2) the choice of 
tone-colour offered to the composer by clari¬ 
nets of different size and tonality. In this 
connection no composer shows more discrim¬ 
ination than Richard Strauss. In the * Rosen- 
kavalicr ’ he scores for clarinets in E>, D, C, 
and A, as well as for a basset-horn and a 
bass, and in ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’ for the 
same family with the noticeable entire omission 
of the normal A and B> instruments. Presum¬ 
ably C clarinets are here preferred for a tonal 
reason. Mahler shows hardly less fastidious- 


The Clarinet Family. — (i) Piccolo < 
Octave Clarinets.—The clarinet in high A> 
the only surviving member of this group, 
military instrument still regularly used i 
continental bands. It is unknown in Englan 

1 An instrument with a bore of 15 mm. and 
cylmdr.cal mouthpiece will give almost perfect twelfth 
f** higher harmonics, notably the fift 
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and America. C. Sachs, quoting A. Tosoroni’s 
‘ Trattato pratico di strumentazionc ’ (1850) 
adds ottavin in C. An early specimen in 
high Bb by Raingo of Mons survives in the 
Brussels Conservatoire Museum (No. 167). 

(2) Sopranino Clarinets in G, F, E, E? and 
D.—Those in G and E mentioned by several 
18th-century writers arc obsolete. The clarinet 
in F has had a long career in German military 
bands; Beethoven and Mendelssohn wrote for 
it. Once popular in England, it was superseded 
early in the 19th century by the instrument 
in Ep. The latter is a valuable and per¬ 
manent member of the military band, and is 
used not infrequently in the orchcsira for 
special effects, notably by Berlioz, Mahler, 
R. Strauss, Stravinsky and Ravel. The tone 
is mordant and incisive, but in the hands of an 
experienced player not unpleasant. A less 
legitimate use of it is to replace the clarinet in 
D, now all but unknown west of the Rhine. 
I his is one of the oldest members of the family, 
having been used by Gluck, J. C. Bach, 
Grctry, Cherubini, Liszt and Wagner, and 
more recently by Mahler and Richard Strauss. 
It was much used in England during the lOth 
and early 19th centuries. It is warmer in tone 
than the E> and blends well with strings. 
Parts for D and Ep will be written respectively 
a tone and a minor third below the key of the 
piece. 

(3) Soprano Clarinets.—The clarinet in C 
is the only non-transposing member of the 
family. Many of the early 2-kcy instruments 
were in this pitch. West of the Rhine it is 
obsolete. It has crispness of tone, but lacks 
the mellowness of the lower-pitched instru¬ 
ments and the fire of those just above it. Its 
replacement by the Bp clarinet in scores of the 
classical period is no doubt legitimate; it is 
less so in some of the works by Smetana, 
Dvofik, Mahler and Strauss, where its in¬ 
cisive matter-of-fact tone-colour is obviously 
intended. With Strauss it was an especial 
favourite. Its use in ‘ Die Frau ohne Schatten ’ 
has already been noticed; it occurs again in 
‘ Fnedenstag \ ‘ Daphne ’ and ‘ Capriccio 
associated in each case with clarinets in Bp 
and A, with the bass clarinet and in the two 
latter with a basset-horn in addition. 

The normal orchestral instruments have 
long been pitched in Bp and A, the best tonal¬ 
ities, where sweetness and brilliancy replace 
the hardness of some of the higher and the 
tendency to sadness and monotony of some 
ol the lower instruments. The tone of the two 
is virtually indistinguishable in the concert- 
room. I he B P clarinet removes two fiats, the 
A three sharps from the key-signature, and 
the parts are written respectively a tone and 
a minor third above the strings. Another 
soprano dannet, pitched in Bq, was used by 
Mozart in Cos! f an tutte ’ and ‘ Idomeneo » 
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and survived in Paris till the 1830s ', but has 
long been obsolete. 

The Clarinettc d’amour (Ger. Liebesklari- 
nelte ; Ital. clarinello d' amore) would seem to 
belong rather to the higher- than to the lower- 
pitched instruments, and is therefore noticed 
here. It is possibly a development of the 
“ grande clarinettc ” in G mentioned by V. 
Roeser (1764), Franctrur (1772), Labordc 
(1780) and others, and was made in consider¬ 
able quantities in Flanders, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land and Italy in the fifty years between 1770 
and 1820. It was a straight-bodied instrument 
fitted with a Liebet/usi or pear-shaped bell of 
cor anglais type, and often with a short metal 
crook to carry the mouthpiece. It was pitched 
in G, less often in Ab or F. The bore is small 
in proportion to its length, so the tone is veiled 
and plaintive. It would seem to have been 
intended more for solo than orchestral use.* 
Clarinets in G have recently been revived by 
Heckcl of Bicbrich. The instrument seems to 
have been little used in England.* 

The family is extended downwards by tenor, 
bass and contrabass clarinets in several pitches. 
These arc noticed separately at the end of this 
article. 

Combination Clarinets.— The use of more 
than one instrument has always been a burden 
to the orchestral player. Various expedients 
have been devised to help him. Among the 
earliest were joints of varying lengths or piiusde 
rechange. Thus a C clarinet could quickly be 
changed into the pitch of Ba by fitting a longer 
middle joint 1 * * 4 * , or a Bb instrument lowered a 
semitone to A by similar means; not, perhaps, 
a satisfactory expedient, and calling for great 
nicety of embouchure to correct obvious faults 
of intonation. A more scientific solution was 
provided by Simiot of Lyons about 1827. His 
instrument, a beautiful specimen of workman¬ 
ship with many additional keys, is built in B> 
and has a separate upper joint in A. To gain 
additional length in the lower joint the bell 
and the portion just above it can be extended 
by rack and pinion. The result is not entirely 
happy, since the three finger-holes for right 
hand still remain immovable; but Simiot’s 
lack of success did not deter other makers from 
attempting a solution of the problem. Here 
are a few makers of combination clarinets: 
Tridbcrt (1847) and Buflet (1862) of Paris, 

1 Broil, the oboe player and maker, supplied a 13-key 
Ba clarinet to the Op*ra in 1831. C. Pierre, ’ Le* 
Faetcurt \ p. 378. It was evidently used fairly exten¬ 
sively in France since it was among the tonalities listed 
by Roeser in 17^4 and is mentioned as a current type 
in a late issue (1830?) of Vandcrhagcn's tutor. 

* C. Sachs notes in his * Handbuch der Instrumen- 
lenkundc' <1920), p. 341, that parts for it occur in J. C. 
Bach's ' Temistocle produced at Mannheim in I77*-. 

* A rare specimen by Cramer of London, r. 1820. is 
illustrated in A. J. Hipkins's * Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique ' (1888 ; 1921). 

4 At this period the iower or right-hand joint, now 

made in one, was composed of two short pieces. 


Jacques Albert * of Brussels (1895) and morc 
recently Ramponc and Maino & Orsi of 
Milan. Such instruments can only be monu¬ 
ments of misplaced ingenuity. The mechan¬ 
ism is necessarily highly complicated, and the 
sliding-tubes of metal on which such instru¬ 
ments depend are obviously deleterious to tone. 
Further, the weight is excessive. 

There is, of course, a far simpler expedient 
— to play all the parts on the Bb clarinet 
extended by a semitone. This practice is far 
less common than it was some years ago; 
perhaps the technical difficulty of some modern 
music has robbed it of its attractiveness. 

History. — From the tangle of conjecture 
which obscures the early history of the clarinet 
two facts emerge: the name of the inventor 
and the date of his invention. Both are pro¬ 
vided by J. G. Doppelmayr, who in his 
‘ Historischc Nachricht dcr Niirnbergischen 
Mathcmaticis und Kunstlcrn ’ (1730), speak¬ 
ing of J. C. Dcnncr (1655-1707), a flute 
maker, says : “ At the beginning of the present 
century he invented the so-called clarinette 
... and finally produced improved chalu- 
meaux ”. On this statement rests the view 
generally held by musicologists that the 
clarinet is less an invention than the develop¬ 
ment of a simple singlc-rccd instrument already 
existing in several sizes, used in France and 
called the chalumcau. It is plainly a reason¬ 
able view, if the violence to Doppelmayr’s 
wording be condoned and it is realized that 
it is founded on inference. Many primitive, 
idioglot 6 folk instruments survive both in the 
far and in the near East, where they origin¬ 
ated, and in various parts of Europe. The 
launeddas of Sardinia and the alboquea of the 
Basques may be cited as living examples, and 
it is natural to suppose that some such rude 
instrument would be developed for serious 
musical purposes and provided with separate 
reed and mouthpiece. There are, however, 
difficulties. No illustration of such an instru¬ 
ment exists before Diderot and d’Alemberts 
‘ Encyclopedic ’ (« 75 *- 6 7 ) I was unknown 
to Mcrscnnc and other 17th-century writers ; 
no undoubted specimen survives in any col¬ 
lection. It may be that the question is merely 
one of nomenclature; that all surviving 2-key 
instruments of clarinet type were at first called 
chalumeaux, and that Doppelmayr expressed 
himself with less than his usual clarity. At 
least twenty-five specimens of 2-kcy clarinets 
exist (or did exist before the second world , 
at least two of them by Denner himself. I ^c 
must have been made before I 7 <> 7 » sincc 
Denner died in that year, and arc contempor¬ 
aneous with the sporadic appearance 01 a 
•J. Albert made the iasuum^u fbr the Cbnion 

or UK* 

c, v^r,;S or o- ..b. i-ir. 
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1 . Two-key Clarinet by Klenie.r. 1710. 2 . Two-key ivory Clarinet by’Scherer, r. 1725. 3 . Clarinet by J. F. Simiot, Lyons, 1827. Romero 
system Clarinet by 1*. B.e. Paris, r. 1865 . 5 . Clarinet by F-. Albert. Bn.ssels, r. 1865 (formerly properly of H. Lazanu). 6. Modern 

Boehm Clarinet. 7 . Modern (ierrnan Clarinet by O. Oehler. Berlin. 
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number of “chalumeau" parts in music of the 
period. The first that have been noticed occur 
in M. A. Ziani’s * Caio Pompilio * (1704), in A. 
Bononcini's ‘ Conquista dellc Spagne ’ (1707) 
and in A. Ariosti’s ' Marie placato * of the 
same year. The series is continued by Keiser, 
Hasse, Handel, Graupncr, Telemann, Ze- 
Icnka, down to Gluck in his 4 Orfeo * and 
‘ Alcestc ’ (Vienna editions) of 1762 and 1767. 
Most of these parts arc distinctly clarinet parts, 
though of short compass 1 ; a few arc scored 
for “ basses de chalumeaux ” and descend 
below the range of a soprano clarinet. 

If the above orchestral parts were intended 
for Dcnner’s 2*kcy clarinet, there is evidence 
for the short-lived existence of a more primitive 
instrument. In the catalogue of Esticnne 
Roger, the well-known music publisher of 
Amsterdam, appended to F^libien’s 4 Kecucil 
historique * of 1706 there arc advertised 
' Fanfares ct autres airs de chalumeau & 2 
dessus ’ by J. P. Drcux, and further chalu¬ 
meaux for sale at three florins apiece. In the 
same publisher's catalogue of 1716, ante , appear 
' Air* & 2 clarinettes ou deux chalumeaux ’ 
by the same composer. Is this the earliest 
occurrence of the word dariiulU, and arc 
chalumeaux and clarinets equivalents or 
alternatives ? 

It may be suggested as an answer that for 
the first decade or two of the 18th century 
two instruments existed side by side, a keyless 
pipe, sold for three florins, the chalumeau 
proper and a more elaborate instrument, 
hctcroglot (i.e. with separate mouthpiece 
and reed) and fitted with two keys, con¬ 
tused with the primitive instrument and often 
called by its name. Some such confusion 
seems to have been already in Walther’s mind 
when in his 4 Musicalisches Lexikon * of 1732 
he described the chalumeau as a small wind 
instrument with seven holes or as an instru¬ 
ment of boxwood with seven holes on top, one 
beneath, and two brass keys. 

The primitive 2-key instrument by J. C. 
Denner resembles externally a recorder. 1 It is 
in three pieces, a broad, cylindrical^ bored 
mouthpiece and narrow socket in one, a body 
with six holes in front and one behind, and a 
short foot-joint pierced with two small holes 
side by side.* Above the holes for left first 
finger and thumb are two closed keys covering 
holes bored diametrically opposite to each 
other. The bore measuring 13 mm. is carried 
through without expansion ; in fact it narrows 


' Possibly because Uiey were normally played 

iSSitSSgL"* * ” p ~ ,cd 10 4 

covered by right little finger ZoFlhe other 
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towards the lower end. It is almost identical 
with four other specimens, two by Klcnig, two 
by Licbav, in the Musikhistoriska Museum, 
Stockholm (Nos. 141,142,139,143). Dcnncr’s 
vital discovery was the speaker hole, making 
available the scries of twelfths. By some this 
was considered a rediscovery of a principle 
already well known to the Greeks. 4 In his 
instrument the opening of either key singly 
gives a', of both together b;\ The bt»' could 
be obtained only by manipulation of the 
embouchure. By 1720 or some years before 
the thumb key had been moved up towards 
the socket giving b 9 ' with both keys open 
and greater security to the harmonics. This 
is made clear by F. Bonanni in his 4 Gabinctto 
armonico* (licensed for printing in 1721). 
He says: 


An instrument similar to the oboe is the claronct. 
It is two and a half palms long and terminates in a 
bell like a trumpet three inches in widlli. It is pierced 
With seven holes in front and one behind, and there 
are two other holrs opposite to each other, but not 
diametrically, which are opened or closed by keys 
pressed with the lingers. 


He adds that the tone is deeper than that of 
the oboe and that no author mentions the 
name of the inventor. Doppelmayr had yet to 
write. The dimensions of the bell, it will be 
observed, had already l>ccn increased. 

Before the middle of the century the bell 
had been lengthened and another hole pro¬ 
vided, covered by an open key. Thus c re¬ 
placed f as the bell-note and the missing ba' 
was supplied. No fingering-chart for such a 
3-kcy clarinet exists, and only the 2-kcy instru¬ 
ment is known to Diderot’s 4 Encyclopedic \ 
By the end of the third quarter of the century 
a closed key for g5, no doubt suggested by the 
flute, had been added to the lower joint, and 
probably the long closed ff key for left little 
finger as well.* The instrument was now made 
in five or six parts: (1) mouthpiece, slightly 
conical in bore and narrower than formerly; 
(2) a pear-shaped barrel; (3) left-hand joint 
with four holes and two keys; (4) right-hand 
joint with three holes; (5) lower right-hand 
joint carrying three keys mounted in the wood, 
and a hole, stopped by right little finger, and 
bored slantwise through the thickness of the 
wood to gain necessary flatness of pitch; 
(6) the bell. The mouthpiece and socket were 
still sometimes made in one. This was the 


... ■ :... Y Dy Howard u hit • The AvA« or 

iw\«L! , “5 rd S,udict i n Philology •, Vol. 


IVii&rt). n,c crux is the exact meaning o? o.'p.yf. 

L° ** •*P ctker hole, covered or 
imeovmxl by , sliding band. Theodore Reinach, on the 
other hand, in Daremberg & Saglio’s 1 Diciionnaire do 
antiquills grecque* et romaines* (1919, ,. D . tibia) 

diffelS| f Sn ,V ? ST OS?' * s ' iKni "K an entirely 
different meaning to the word in question. 

f.iJ?‘ e , rt 4 ', k K ey - e ^ r,nC, | ”/l esc , f,bcd ' n » h « Supplement 

fh 2 t 6 a T&S**? ’ ***** '* “ menUoned 

SftfesLilf 8- of , - ond “"’ ,u " d i. 


o rSi in ,hc Supplement 

SJZJmS**? ’ " h " C I 1 *? nwntioned 
PU>ct with a 6-key instrument had just passed 
(i Berlin. Both rf and fS ke>» arc found P on a 
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clarinet known to Mozart. This subdivision 
was necessary to accommodate the already 
mentioned pikes de rechange to change tonality. 
Surviving specimens of 2- and 3-key instru¬ 
ments arc usually pitched in D, C or B>. 
The A clarinet would seem to be a later intro¬ 
duction, though one 3-key specimen (Brussels, 
913) is preserved. 

The tone of these primitive instruments 
must have been very imperfect, especially with 
the broad mouthpiece and reed coupled to the 
narrow bore at first in vogue. The 2-key ivory 
D clarinet by Scherer (R.C.M., Donaldson 
coll.) is an exception. Here the 14 mm. bore 
is better proportioned to reed and mouthpiece, 
and the tone is fuller and more open. Matthc- 
son (1713) 1 speaks disparagingly of chalu- 
mcaux with their “ wailing symphony ” and 
Walther’s statement (1732) that the clarinet 
“ sounded from afar like a trumpet ” sounds 
little more promising. 

Makers of 2- and 3-key clarinets, in addition 
to those already mentioned, were Lindner, 
Scherer, Willems, Oberlendcr, Rottenburgh of 
Brussels, Bockhout, Walch of Berchtcsgaden 
and G. N. Kcliner. 

With all its imperfections Dcnner’s inven¬ 
tion was gradually accepted as a new voice. 
Outside Germany it was more often known as 
clarinet than chalumcau. In the early 1720s 
.J. A. J. Faber included a C clarinet in a Mass 
now lost, but formerly preserved in Antwerp 
Cathedral.* In Italy, as we have seen, it was 
known at least as early, and parts for two 
clarinets arc included in three of Vivaldi's con¬ 
certos (F. XII Nos. 1,2 & 14). These are de¬ 
veloped and effective parts ranging from g to 
c'" evidently intended for the 2-key instru¬ 
ment, since the missing b;' and doubtful 
accidentals arc studiously avoided. In the 
first and second works the two clarinets arc 
associated with oboes, strings and cembalo; 
in the third, * Per la solcnniti di S. Lorenzo ’, 
flutes and a bassoon arc added. The writing 
is mainly diatonic in clarino style, with short 
semiquaver scale passages, rapid triplets and 
easy trills. In the 1740s J. M. Moltcr was 
composing for it. Two concertos in A and C 
for “ clarinctto concertato ” with accompani¬ 
ment for strings and harpsichord survive in 
manuscript. Both arc for clarinet in D. The 
solo part lies entirely in the clarinet and 
acute registers, ascending frequently to g'". 
The writing again is diatonic in clarino style — 
necessarily, since the clarinet could do but little 
else in its undeveloped state, and the higher 
registers alone could be forced into tune. In 

• In * Das ncu-erofTnete Orchestre \ 

* F. A. Gevacrt reproduces 21 bars from the “ Qui 
tollit ” in his ‘ Nouveau Trail* d’instnimenialion * 
(1885), p. 178. The solo contralto is accompanied by 
2 fiauli Iraetrti, clarinet and cembalo or organ. An 
unusual feature arc arpeggios in the chalumcau register 
descending to f, at that time the bottom note. 


*739 lwo "good” clarinettists advertised their 
presence at Frankfort o/M.; in 1741 “ Zwei 
paar Klarinetten ” figure in the inventory of 
instruments owned by the court of Sayn- 
Wittgenstein. In May 1742 Mr. Charles “ the 
Hungarian ” played solos on the clarinet and 
“ Shalamo ” at Dublin. Probably the clarinet 
was already known in London. Handel had 
used “ chaloumcaux ” in 1727 to accompany 
a song in ‘ Riccardo Primo’, and in the Gran¬ 
ville manuscript of his ‘ Tarncrlano ’ (1724) 
two cornetti are replaced by Clar. i° & 2 0 . 
It is possible that clarini arc intended, but the 
pensive nature of the song “ Par che mi nasca ” 
calls for clarinet rather than trumpet tone. In 
any case there remains the * Overture ’ in 
his hand for two clarinets and horn preserved 
in the Filzwilliam collection at Cambridge.* 

In 1728 a 4 Concerto de chalumcau ’ had 
been heard in Paris “ avee accompagncmens 
de ia simphonic It was described as “ un 
instrument qui est fort en usage en Allcmagne 
et imite le hautbois et la flute k bee In 
1749 clarinets were available for Rameau’s 
‘ Zoroastre * and again in 1751 for * Acante et 
Cephisc \ They were regular members of La 
Poupcliniirc’s orchestra and were played by 
Gaspard Procksch‘and Flirger. In Mar. 1755 
a symphony by J. Stamitz with clarinets and 
horn figures in the programme of a Concert 
Spiritucl. In 1764 was published in Paris the 
first theoretical work on the clarinet, Valentine 
Rocser’s ‘Essai d’instruction k Pusage de 
ceux qui composent pour la clarincttc et le 
cor \ 

Carl Barbandt had been advertising con¬ 
certs of clarinets and horns with kettledrums in 
London in the mid-1750s, and the same com¬ 
bination figures in the pleasure gardens there 
some years later. By 1760 Arne was able to 
call on clarinets for 4 Thomas and Sally ’ and 
for ‘Artaxerxes’ in 1762. In 1763 d»ey 
appeared for the first time at the Three Choirs 
Festival, Weichsell, an oboist, being one of the 
players, and in the same year J. C. Bach 
scored for clarinets in D and Bt» in ‘ Orione . 
Mozart as a child may have heard them for 
the first time when he visited London a year 
later. The Oxford Music Room had clarinets 
and a clarinet concerto as early as 1772, and 
in 1774 a symphony by Gosscc with clarinets 
was performed there. 7 


Recently edited for practical performance by J. M. 
>percmith and Jan LaRue will, ihe title of Sonata in 
naior ’ and published by the Meicury Music Corpora¬ 
te w York. 

Til e ' C ^cydo&i^(’i 75 i- 67 ) defined the clarinet 
• sorte de hautbois 

Procksch. still active in 1785. "J" * ‘WE 
I. He wrote six sonatas for dannet and cello, six 
X for clarinet, violin and cello, and quartets for 

Oldest Music Room in Europe ' 
11). P- 35 - No doubt J. and W. Mahon were the 
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In Germany Mannheim led the way with 
Quallenberg, a Bohemian, Hampel and 
Tausch the elder in 1758-59 as regular clari¬ 
nettists. Parts for clarinet were included in 
the symphonies of K. Stamitz, Beck, Toeschi, 
Holzbaucr and Gossec, but were sold separ¬ 
ately and would be played by other instru¬ 
ments when clarinets were not available. 
Mozart found them at Milan in 1771, but 
Salzburg did not acquire them till 1777, and 
Leipzig, Dresden and Berlin even later. 

That the clarinet should have taken seventy 
to eighty years to establish itself in the or¬ 
chestra and to recruit specialized in place of 
casual players may seem surprising until it is 
remembered how badly it compared with the 
contemporoneous flute and oboe. No doubt its 
expressiveness recommended it to the Mann- 
heimers, but its beauty of tone was marred by 
hideous faults of intonation, especially in the 
chalumcau. This register was particularly 
weak and toneless; it was in fact seldom used 
till Mozart, with Stadler to help him, revealed 
its possibilities. The middle register was 
better. Here the narrow bore would assist the 
harmonics, and defects of intonation caused by 
cross-fingerings would be more easily corrected. 

1 here are indications of great improvements 
in tone and style in the last quarter of the 18th 
century, no doubt effected by the rise of 
virtuosi. Joseph Beer was among the first and 
greatest of these, and the line is continued by 
Stadler, Tausch, H. J. Barmann, Hermstedt 
and others. The German school to which they 
belong specialized in a soft velvety tone, 
attributed by F*tis, who was never tired of 
singing their praises, to the practice of placing 
the reed on the lower lip and of cultivating 
the embouchure. 

The French school, represented by Michel 
Yost and X. Leftvre • relied for effect on a 
bard, voluminous tone and brilliance of 
execution. Both were pupils of Beer, who was 
the virtual founder of the Paris school and 
style. By this school the reed was placed 
against the upper lip, a practice which per¬ 
sisted in Pans until F. Berr introduced German 
methods on his appointment to the Conserva- 
toire in 1831, and in England even later.* 

The increasing demands of virtuosi and 
composers could not fail to foster mechanical 
improvements in the clarinet. Simiot claimed 
to have made 12-kcy clarinets as early as 1803. 
and in 1809 Heinrich Barmann, pupil of 
Tausch and Beer, had a 10-key clarinet by 
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Griessling & Schlott of Berlin. At the same 
time I wan Muller, an itinerant virtuoso on 
clarinet and basset-horn, was collaborating 
with French and German makers in further 
improvements. The result, a clarinet with 
thirteen keys made by Gentellet of Paris, was 
submitted to a commission of musicians and 
players in 1812. Muller’s improvements con¬ 
sisted in a rational rearrangement of tone- 
holes, in assigning a separate tone-hole and key 
to each semitone, and some improvements in 
mechanism. He claimed his instrument — he 
chose the B? — as “ omnitonique " and as 
rendering unnecessary numerous pikes de re- 
change or instruments in other tonalities. It was 
precisely for this reason, the loss of distinctive 
tone-colour, that his invention was at first re¬ 
jected. No doubt the number of keys alarmed 
Lefevre and other leading players in Paris. 
Before 1820, however, the new system had been 
adopted by Gambaro and Berr in Paris, and 
was making notable progress in Germany, 
where it was welcomed by Hermstedt, the 
fnend and inspircr of Spohr. In passing a 
curious anticipation of Muller may be noted, 
the 13-key bass clarinet by Desfontenelles 
made in 1807. It i, alluded to later. 

In England 6-, 8-, io- and 12-kcy clarinets 
were in use during the first quarter of the 
century. A very ingenious instrument devised 
by W ilham Gutteridgc of Cork about 1824 
came to nothing, being far too advanced for 
the players and makers of the period. The 
specification, No. 4890 of 1824, repays study. 

In its most complete form it had 18 keys, and 
since it was devised as early as .813, it ran 
Muller s reconstruction very close in time; in 
ingenuity it far surpassed it. It tackled boldly 
at least two problems unsolved by Muller 
the difficulty of playing across the break and 
the manipulation of rapid passages in which 
ihe little fingers arc employed. The first 
problem was met by the provision of a small 
key placed alongside the speaker to give 
,hum b ^one, the latter by a 
rational if complicated rearrangement of the 

27 al „ bollom of ,he instrument and 
additional levers. Incidentally this latter diffi¬ 
culty was solved only some twenty years later 
by the Boehm or Klos*-Buffct clarinet. In 
addition the downward compass was extended 
Dy two semitones, an anticipation by some 
sixteen years of Sax. By this extension, and 
by using the twelfths of the additional notes, 
the inventor envisaged greater ease of fingcr- 

, ? a ?£“. lhc brcak and a more sonorous 
bb. rhe instrument was made by Clementi 
of London. T. L. Willman, whose fame was 

whT c K an ’ p yed on . a ,3 * kc y c,arinct - 

wh,ch he wrote a tutor ,n 1826. John Mahon, 
his immediate predecessor, had been content 
with six keys. He, too, wrote a tutor in 1803. 

In the second quarter of the 19th century 
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the increasing skill of makers made further 
development possible. The wooden blocks in 
which keys were formerly mounted gave place 
to the modern pillar ; ring-keys and rod-axles 
were borrowed from Boehm's new flute, im¬ 
proved by the Paris maker Buffet; sluggish 
springs of brass were replaced in steel or by 
needle-springs, an improvement of the same 
maker. This general tidying up in mechanical 
details gave the player a neater and far more 
responsive instrument. In 1844 H. Klose, 
successor to Bcrr at the Paris Conservatoire [ 
and A. Buffet devised an entirely new clarinet 
differing from Muller’s in several respects. 
This instrument, described by the inventors as 
" clarinette & anneaux mobiles ” and now 
generally known as the Boehm clarinet, has 
already been alluded to. 1 

Muller’s model made by Charles Sax and 
Bachmann of Brussels, by Wunnenbcrg of 
Cologne, J. A. Hcckcl and other Cerman 
makers, was much improved in detail by 
Adolphe Sax in the late 1830s, and a few years 
later by Mahillon and E. Albert, also of 
Brussels. Sax’s contributions to the improve¬ 
ment of the clarinet by the addition of ring 
keys to the lower joint, of the low cb and of 
the long tenon have been overshadowed by his 
improvements to brass instruments, by his in¬ 
vention of the saxophone and by the Klose- 
Buffet clarinet. They were, however, sub¬ 
stantial and provided precious material for 
Mahillon and E. Albert to develop. Belgian 
clarinets introduced by Wuille in the 1850s 
were popular in England for more than half 
a century, setting a standard for neatness of 
workmanship and accuracy of tuning. Lazarus 
adopted a 16-key model by Albert in 1862, 
and a 14-key model was long popular with 
military musicians. It is still found in occa¬ 
sional use. Virtually obsolete in its 13- or 14- 
key form, it served as the basis for the Ochlcr 
model so largely used in Germany and 
adjacent countries, where the Boehm clarinet 
has never been popular. 

Many variants of the Muller clarinet have 
been devised to facilitate technique for those 
unwilling to adopt the Boehm fingering. Some 
of the more important may be mentioned. 
The Biirmann model, the creation of Carl 
Barmann about i860 was originally made 
by Ottcnsiciner of Munich. It is essentially 
Muller with duplicate keys. It was improved 
by Robert Stark, a famous clarinettist of 
Wurzburg, and used by the virtuoso Richard 
Miihlfcld. The Clinton clarinet, made for the 
well-known English player George Clinton, 
by Booscy of London, formerly enjoyed much 
popularity with English professional players. 

It is an improvement of the 14-key Muller 

1 A lucid and succinct description of the mechanism 
of the Boehm clarinet will be found in A. Carse. 

* Musical Wind Instruments p. 164. 


model in having a modification of the Barret 
action, borrowed from the oboe, adapted to 
the upper joint. The Clinton-Boehm was a 
later development. It was a Clinton clarinet 
in essentials with duplicate keys for the little 
fingers taken from the Boehm instrument. It 
was on this model that Clinton developed his 
masterly technique. 

The Boehm system remains much as KIos6 
and Buffet left it. One or two keys have been 
added to facilitate trills, raising the total 
number to twenty with seven ring-keys. 
Manuel Gomez, a Spanish player long resident 
in London, increased even this number, but 
his model was personal and never found wider 
adoption. One modification merits more ex¬ 
tended notice, the Romero clarinet. 1 It was 
more accurately a drastic reconstruction of the 
instrument incorporating many features of 
the Klose-Buflet model. It was designed be¬ 
tween 1853 and 1862 by the Spanish player 
A. Romero y Andia (1815-86) and patented 
in Oct. 1862, brevet 55768. Attempts to 
interest Tricbcrt, the oboe maker, and A. 
Buffet having failed, Romero entrusted his 
invention to Paul Bie, also of Paris. The 
result was a miracle of complicated but per¬ 
fectly executed mechanism. The lower half 
is plain Boehm, but on the upper-joint the 
inventor came to the rescue of the overworked 
left hand. The closed keys for gS' and a' 
worked by the first finger of the left hand were 
replaced by open keys. A similar key was 
provided for g', the "open” note. All opened 
automatically when stronger springs depress¬ 
ing them were released in turn by the three 
ring-keys on the lower joint. The bb' replaced 
g' as the "open” note. The improvement in 
tone, equality, and in facility of execution was 
most marked and gained the inventor many 
prize medals and encomiums. The radical 
changes of fingering, however, and complica¬ 
tion of the keywork proved fatal to its wide 
adoption. By a curious coincidence the mani¬ 
pulation of the closed keys at the top of the 
instrument by the right hand had attracted 
the attention of the Brussels maker Mahillon 
precisely at die same time. Both exhibited 
clarinets embodying this improvement at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, Mahillon in a 
simple, Romero in an elaborate form. A 
similar idea is found in G. H. Childs very 
ingenious and novel system patented in « 9 2 4 - 
It is possible that the last has been seen o! 
complicated systems. None has appeared for 
twenty years or more, and the modern trend 
is towards simpler mechanism of proved relia¬ 
bility, to the 17-key rather than to the 20-key 
Boehm. 

Players.— A list of famous players is 

• The instrument is illustrated and; Ascribed in C. 
Pierre. ‘ La Facture instrumental (1890). pp. 74 7 
and in * The Musical Standard of 3 Aug. it 
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appended, grouped by countries of origin. 
Living players are not included. Those 
marked with an asterisk are noticed at greater 
length under their names. 

Austria: A. & J. Stadlcr*, J. & A. Fried- 
lowsky. 

Belgium: A. Vanderhagen*, G. C. Bach- 
mann, A. J. Blacs*. Wuille, G. Poncelet, 
J. Schreurs (resident for inanv years in 
the U.S.A.). 

Czechoslovakia: W. Farnik, F. T. Blatt 
(author of a well-known tutor), |. 
Pisafovic, J. Sobcck. 

England: J. & W. Mahon*, T. L. Will- 
man*, H. Lazarus*, G. A. & J. Clinton*, 
J. Egerton*, C. Fawcett, H. Draper*. F. 
Thurston.* 

Finland: B. Crusell.* 

France : M. Yost, M. F. Blasius, X. Lefcvre* 

F. Berr*, H. E. Klos**, F. Dacosta, A. 
Leroy, C. Rose, P. A. Mimart, H. Paradis, 

G. Hamclin. 

Germany: J. Beer*, F. Tausch, H. J. & C. 
Barmann*. J. G. H. Backofen*. J. S. 
Hermstedt*, J. G. Kotte.J. Faubcl, V. 
Bender, R. Stark, R. Miihlfeld.* 

Italy : B. Carulli, G. B. Gambaro (long 
resident in Paris), F. Scbastiani, E. 
Cavallini*, D. Liverani (introduced the 
Boehm clarinet into Italy), L. Bassi, G. 
Labanchi, A. Magnani (author of well- 
known tutor). 

Russia: I. Muller.* 

Spain: A. Romero y Andfa, M. Gomez 
(spent his professional life in England). 1 
Makers. —These are grouped as far as 
possible in chronological order. Firms still in 
active production are marked with an asterisk. 
Austria : Mcrklein (early collaborator with 
I. Mailer), S. Koch, Ziegler, Uhlmann. 
Be fej“ ns . ^'rlinckx (Mechlin), Raingo 
(Mons). 1 he following were all active in 
Brussels: C. Sax, A. Sax (migrated to 
Paris). Bachmann, MahiUon, E. Albert 
and his sons Jacques, J. B., E. J., who all 
nad separate establishments. 
Czechoslovakia: Horak (Prague), Koh- 
Icrt (Kralicc).* 

England: Collier, Miller (18th century); 
Key, J. & G. Wood, Bilton, Ward, Fieldl 
house, Rudall Carte*, Boosey, Hawkcs, 
Booscy & Hawkcs*, Louis. 

France: Amlingue, Baumann, Gentellet, 
L. Auguste Buffet, jun., Martel, Buffet- 
Crampon*, Couesnon*. Selmcr* Lc- 
blanc*, all of Paris; Cabart (£zy)* ; 
Smuot, Piatct (Lyons). 

Germany: Grenser (18th century, of Dres- 
den ; Stengel (Bayreuth), Griessling & 
ochlott (Berlin), Bischoff (Darmstadt), 
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Ochlcr (Berlin), Kruspc (Erfurt), Hcckel 
(Bicbnch)*, J. Mollcnhaucr (Fulda)*, 
G. Mollcnhaucr (Casscl)*, Adler (Mark- 
neukirchcn)*, Schmidt (Mannheim).* 
Italy: Piana (Milan), Vinaticri (Turin), 
Maino & Orsi (Milan)*, Ramponi c 
Cazzam (Milan)*, Pupeschi (Florence).* 
U.S.A.: Conn (Elkhart)*, Penzd-Mucllcr 
(N.Y.)*, L. Cundv-Bcttoner>* (Boston). 
Basset-Horn (Fr. cor dt basset ; Gcr. 
Baste t thorn; Ital. cor no basset to *). A tenor 
clarinet pitched in F, with an extension at first 
diatonic, later chromatic, carrying the com¬ 
pass down to C. In general appearance and 
mechanism it resembles the orchestral clari¬ 
net ; it differs in having in place of the tuning- 
socket a short bent metal crook to carry the 
mouthpiece and in the out- or up-turned inrtal 
bell, which often replaces the downward 
wooden bell of the other. The weight of the 
instrument is carried on a sling, so that the 
right thumb is freed to manipulate the exten¬ 
sion or basset” keys, when these arc fitted at 
the back just under the thumb-rest. Modern 
practice sometimes places them in front to be 
controlled by the little fingers, a far less 
convenient arrangement. 

I he length of the basset-horn is about .12 
ms. Owing to the smallness of the bore in 
proportion to the length of tube the harmonics 
speak with peculiar freedom and at least four 
octaves arc obtainable. The tone of the 
chalumeau is rich, reedy and highly coloured 
-it reminded E. T. A. Hoffmann of red 
carnations — of the middle register sweet and 
string-like, while the extreme notes arc fuller 
and calmer than those of the orchestral clari- 
nct. It lacks one quality — brilliancy. There 
is in fact more than a hint of lugubriousness 
about it. No instrument is more suited for 
accompanying the female voice, but in solos 
its placid sweetness is apt to cloy, and possibly 
it w« for this reason that Mozart substituted 
*' c •; clarinet for it in his clarinet Concerto 
l b22 !* i or, g*nally intended for the basset- 
horn.* The characteristics it shares with the 
higher-pitched instruments arc agility, flexi¬ 
bility and expressiveness. 

Orchestrafly it seems doomed to alternating 
oblivion and revival. In the first half of the 
20th century it experienced a revival. This 

• W Sek',r* a, * d R b \ Rk J ard S,rau « ^ his 
„ a ,• Roscnkavalicr * and * Frau ohne 
Schatten and has been continued by Hol- 
j*ook^ and more recently by Converse, 
va " ?‘ CrCn ’ Sessions and Flothuis. 

U hen composers make a practice of writing 
for complete families of woodwind the basset- 
horn will doubtless play its part in linking the 

J j^ 01 *!**"**• ** usually written, 
ban (K. 584). ^* el horn ,n G - con ‘“«' of uyj 
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treble and bass clarinets and in tilling out the 
middle register of the latter. Meanwhile its 
extensive compass and varied tone-colour 
might well relieve the overworked cor anglais 
of some of its duties. 

History.—T he basset-horn was invented at 
Passau about 1770, not by Horn as is often 
stated, but by Mayrhofcr. 1 * * This is shown by a 
very early specimen in the Hamburg Museum 
which bears the inscription “ Ant: et Mich : 
Mayrhofcr inven. & clabor. Passavii C. F. 
Cramer writing of the basset-horn in his 
‘ Magazin der Musik ’ for 1783 adds the in¬ 
formation that it had been brought to greater 
perfection by Theodor Lotz of Pressburg *, and 
that already the name of its inventor was 
forgotten. Mayrhofcr's invention consisted in 
bringing the tone-holes of a long tube within 
reach of the fingers, not by adapting suitable 
mechanism to it, but by contorting the tube 
itself. The form of a sickle was adopted at 
first. The bore was excavated in two pieces of 
wood which were pegged and glued together, 
and covered with leather for security. Rather 
later, towards 1800, the body was formed of 
two straight joints set at an angle of from 90 to 
135 degrees by a small central knee-joint of 
ivory, horn or wood. In the early decades of 
the 19th century the body was straightened 
out, the barrel, often of wood, was conveni¬ 
ently curved, and the bell was turned up or 
outwards, occasionally at right angles. A 
feature of all early instruments was the Kasttn, 
Kastchcn or Much.* This was a small oblong 
piece of wood containing three parallel lengths 
of bore connected at top and bottom. It was 
fitted to the end of the lower joint and carried 
a widely flared metal bell shaped to go be¬ 
tween the player’s legs. 4 * * * 

The popularity of the basset-horn was 
largely due to two itinerant virtuosi, Anton 
David and Vinzcnz Springer, who used a 7-kcy 
model, pitched in G, with diatonic extension. 
In 1789, accompanied by Dworschack, a 
clarinettist, they introduced the basset-horn to 
London. Fifteen years earlier it had been 
heard in Paris, where M. Valentin distin¬ 
guished himself on the " corno-bassetto ou 
contra-clarincttc It enjoyed some popu¬ 
larity in London, where at the turn of the 
century John Mahon played a 7-key “ Clara 
voce or corno-bassetto”. In 1801 there were 
two performers at the Covcnt Garden Opera, 

1 Ho n seems lo have been invented to explain the 
name of the instrument. The name wat no doubt 
suggested by the half-moon shape of die earliest 
specimens. The error has been perpetuated by II. 
Lnvoix, * Histoire de I'instrumentation * (1878). p. i» 3 - 

* Lotz was violist and clarinettist in Cardinal Batthy- 
Any’s orchestra, and played the coutra bassoon at 
masonic meetings in Vienna. 

* Possibly borrowed from the Kackett. 

4 A representative series of angled basset-horns it well 

illustrated on Plate 57 of T. Norlind's * Musikinstru- 

mentens Historia * (Stockholm, 1941). 

* * Mercure de France Apr. 1774, p. 165. 


and il was a popular favourite in the hands of 
Willman between 1820 and 1840, and, rather 
later, of Maycock, for whom Balfe wrote some 
telling solos. 

But it was in Germany and in Central 
Europe that it found its spiritual home. Its 
luscious, sombre tone was exactly suited to the 
romantic sentimentality of the people. Speci¬ 
mens by more than fifty German makers from 
Vienna to the Rhine survive to attest its popu¬ 
larity, against one or two apiece by Italy, 
France and England. 

Virtuosi were legion, among them A. and J. 
Stadler, C. Barmann, J. G. H. Backofcn, 1 . 
Muller and A. Bcerhalter. Among the com¬ 
posers for it were F. Danzi, Ghr. Rummel, 
Backofen, Bcerhalter and G. A. Schneider. 
By 1850 the instrument was dead. Brahms, 
writing to Clara Schumann in Nov. 1855, 
could say: 

The aria by Mozart was sung by Frau Guhrau with 
orchestra. To my great joy she was accompanied by 
two basset-horns which had been obtained with great 
difficulty. I do not think any instrument blends more 
perfectly with the human voice. 

Alto Clarinet (Fr. clarinelte alto; Gcr . Alt- 
Marinetti; Ital. clarinetto contralto). This is 
pitched in F or Eb, a fifth or sixth below the 
clarinet in C, the lowest notes sounding A and 
G. The higher-pitched of the two was long 
known as the " tenor clarinet ” in England. It 
resembles the basset-horn in general appear¬ 
ance and like it has a short bent metal crook 
and upturned metal bell. In older instruments 
both are often made of wood and the bell 
points downwards. The mechanism is that of 
the orchestral clarinet and frequently includes 
two speaker keys, a powerful aid to correct 
intonation. It has always been treated as a 
military instrument and has been a fairly 
regular member of continental military bands 
from early in the 19th century. In present- 
day Italian bands as many as four may be 
employed. The lower - pitched instrument 
seems generally to be preferred. This had a 
long and useful career in the English service as 
well, a career which ill-considered reforms 
terminated about 1920. Its revival is overdue. 

Tonally the “ tenor ” resembles very closely 
the basset-hom, and like it should be played 
with a reed of soprano size. The deeper- 
pitched instrument, having a wider bore and 
bigger reed, has a robustcr tone, a tone, it ma> 
be said, more vigorous and distinguished than 
that of the saxophone, which has largeiy re¬ 
placed it in English military music. B 
instrument might be of the greatest utility ." 
the orchestra. Berlioz made , the suggestion 
long ago: it still remains to be implemen ea. 

The 8 tenor in F may have been developed 
from the ‘‘grande clarinctte m Gmen 
tioned by Laborde, Fiancoeur and gh«j, or 
from the “ clarinctte d’amour by the£ubst. 
tution of a normal for a pear-shaped bell, or 
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again from the basset-hom by the removal of 
the Kdstchen and basset keys. In 1808 Grenscr 
of Dresden 1 was building such truncated 
basset-horns, possibly at the instigation of 
Iwan Muller, who is known to have used a 
basset-hom of his making and w ho no doubt 
would have found the basset keys an out-of- 
date encumbrance. In any case Muller took 
full credit for inventing the “ clarinette-alto ” 
to himself, if the fitting of the mechanism of 
his 13-key clarinet to it may be classed as 
an invention. 

Bass Clarinet (Fr. clarinetu basse; Ger. 
BassklarinelU ; Ital. clarinet to basso, clot one). An 
instrument of 8-ft. tone, pitched an octave 
below the Bl» clarinet. Bass clarinets were 
formerly pitched in C and A as well; both are 
now obsolete. An extension to low E> is usual 
on modern instruments. The metal bell is 
normally turned up in front to give the bell- 
note sonority, and a curved metal crook longer 
than that of the basset-horn carries the mouth¬ 
piece. The bass clarinet is usually made of 
wood, of African blackwood, or occasionally, 
in Germany, of maple. The use of metal has 
been revived by some of the Pans makers. It 
had been employed before by Adolphe Sax 
and by Losschmidt of Olomouc, in his striking 
bassoon-shaped model of 1867. The mechan¬ 
ism is that of the modern clarinet with the 
addition of padded cups to cover the finger- 
holes and of a second speaker-key near the 
mouthpiece. This was an invention of A. Sax 
and comes into operation for all notes above 
d” or c". To facilitate the difficult change 
from one speaker to the other automatic 
mechanism is frequently provided. 

The compass is that of the ordinary clarinet 
with some differences of fingering in the ex¬ 
treme register, but notes above g'" are seldom 
required. The expressiveness and control of 
dynamics so characteristic of the treble instru¬ 
ments are not wanting; they are, in fact, even 
more marked. 

Two models may be distinguished, the 
French and the German. The French, a 
modernization of Sax’s bass clarinet of the 
1830s, is considerably larger in the bore than 
the German. The tone is, therefore, rather 
fuller, especially at the bottom. The Oehler 
type, often played with a smaller mouthpiece, 
claims t° be more regular in tone, exhibiting 
less difference in intensity between the middle 
and low registers. It is not infrequently ex- 
lcndcd to written d or c.* The bell is often 
added for appearance only, the bottom note 
issuing from a tone-hole just above it. The 
weight of the instrument is carried by a sling; 
the German model often has in addition a 
foot-peg below the bell. 
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History. —The first datcablc bass clarinet is 
the “ Basse tube ” made in 1772 by Gilles Lot 
of Paris.* This may have been preceded by 
some twenty years or more by a very primitive 
instrument made from a thick slab of wood 
with finger-holes bored slantwise through it as 
in the wing-joint of a bassoon, with separate 
crook and upturned bell. Three specimens 
survive. 4 The next attempt was Heinrich 
Grensers bassoon-shaped model of 1793.* 
The rise of military bands at this period greatly 
fostered the building of bass clarinets, which 
were required to replace the bassoon for their 
greater robustness of tone. Some of these were 
doubled upon themselves in the manner of a 
bassoon for portability, some were extended 
down to low C in compass. Such were the 
Basse guar it ft of Dumas of Paris, c. 1810, the 
Basse-oigut of Sautcrmeistcr of Lyons, 1812, 
the bass clarinet of G. Streitwolf of Gottingen, 
1828 6 and the Glicibarifono invented by C. 
Catterini of Padua and made by Maino of 
Milan. The latter was intended for orchestral 
use and was used in opera at Modena in 1838. 

A curiously contorted form may be noticed 
in passing, the flat 5-key serpentine model by 
X. Papalini of Chiaravallc of which at least 
fi vc specimens survive in public collections.’ 

The form of the modern instrument is due to 
Adolphe Sax. From the start he adopted a 
straight body for his instrument and, rejecting 
slanting holes, thick-walled tubes and other 
clumsy expedients, brought the scientifically 
located tone-holes within reach of the fingers 
by means of padded cups. In the specification 
dated 19 June 1838 two types of bell arc 
shown, a straight bell of normal type and an 
elongated upturned bell when extension of 
the compass to written c was desired. A 
straight model with upturned bell, bent 
wooden socket and thirteen keys had been 
made as early as 1807 by Dcsfontenelles of 
Lisieux. This curious instrument (Paris Con¬ 
servatoire Museum No. 1136) was long 
credited with a conical bore and considered 
for that reason a predecessor of the saxo¬ 
phone, an instrument which it outwardly 
resembles; but closer examination and trial 
show it to be a clarinet.* A remarkable 
feature of it is that it has thirteen keys, antici¬ 
pating Muller’s invention by several years. 
Had this instrument been developed earlier 
much wastage of effort might have been 
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specimen survive*. 

' kcV t N °-, 9 v? 9, in Mahi lion's 
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| ' Revue musicale \ 1830. p. ,39. 
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avoided. It is far from likely that Sax ever 
saw it or that he derived much inspiration 
from Grcnscr’s or Strcitwolf's attempts, as has 
been alleged by his detractors. 

Sax had evolved his model in Brussels. 
His performance upon it — he was a 
virtuoso bass clarinettist — greatly impressed 
the leading French musicians when he brought 
it to Paris a year or two later, and in a very 
short time it had ousted the Dacosta-BulTct 
model 1 from popular favour. The latter had 
been commended by Fclis in the * Revue et 
Gazette Musicalc’ of 13 Mar. 1834, but in a 
later issue, to Jan. 1841, he pronounced 
Sax’s instrument to be vastly superior in 
sonority by reason of its larger bore. 

The succeeding century has seen only a 
general improvement of mechanical details 
and the substitution of Boehm mechanism for 
the original Midler key work. Sax made an¬ 
other model, the 44 darinette Basse recourbcc ", 
in the sha|>e of an alto saxophone. In the 
early 1900s E. J. Albert, the famous Brussels 
maker, made a singularly neat model on 
similar lines. He improved greatly on Sax’s 
design, in compactness by the use of a double- 
coiled crook, in tone by the extensive use of 
wood in place of metal. This instrument 
enjoyed some measure of success and might 
well l>c revived. 

Willman was the first to introduce the bass 
clarinet to England. In 1836 he accompanied 
the contralto Mrs. Shaw in a solo especially 
written for her by Ncukomm. The obbligato 
part is florid and showy, extending from written 
c to c'", sounding of course an octave lower. 
In 1833 Wood of London had constructed a 
bass in G with an extension to low B>. 

Contrabass Clarinet (Fr. darinette eontre- 
bausty darinette {Male ; Gcr. Ko'ilrabassMIarinette; 
Ital. darinetto conlrabasso, contra-darone). This 
has l>ccn made in various keys; in F and Eb, 
an octave below the basset-horn and alto 
clarinet; in C and Bb, an octave below the 
bass clarinet. The former arc sometimes 
known as “ contrabassct-horns ” (Gcr. Kontra- 
bastetlhorn). The latter arc of 16-ft. tone and 
require a tube at least 8 ft. in length, or longer, 
if the usual compass is extended. The first 
contrabassct-horn was made by G. Slreitwolf 
of Gottingen about 1828. It was shaped like 
a bassoon, had nineteen keys, including four 
“ basset ” keys, and was pitched in F or EM 
It was warmly praised by Fetis and by Spohr. 
Some fifteen years later Sax followed with his 
metal darinette contrebasse in Eb- This appears 
to have had no success. In the 1880s Albert of 
Brussels provided an instrument pitched in F 

1 This was a bassoon-shaped instrument pitched in C. 
derived from the baste gutrtiitt of Dumas. The famous 
solo in 1 Les Huguenot* ’ is staled to have been played 
upon it. H. Lavoix, * Histoire dc I’instrumentation 
(1878). p. 124. 

* B-rlin Hochschule Museum, No. 87. 


for Professor Poncclct’s clarinet class at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. Recently Sclmcr of 
Paris has produced a wooden model pitched 
in E? at the suggestion of the American Band¬ 
masters’ Association, and in the 1930s Ernst 
Schmidt of Mannheim announced a Kontra- 
Bass-Klarincttc in G descending to written d. 

Early attempts to create the true contrabass 
clarinet an octave below the bass were made 
by Dumas in his eontre-basse guerriere * and by 
Wieprecht in his Bathjphon of 1839, constructed 
by Skorra of Berlin and by Kruspe of Erfurt, 
which had a short life in Prussian military 
bands. It was pitched in C. This interesting 
instrument was described at length by V. 
Mahillon in his Catalogue of the Museum of 
the Brussels Conservatoire.* A few years later 
followed Sax’s less successful darinetle-bourdon. 
But the true prototype of all modern attempts 
was Besson’s Pedal Clarinet of 1890-91 *, upon 
which M. Bretonneau gave several recitals in 
1 -ondon to prominent musicians. Intended 
primarily for military music it was an ingenious 
combination of light wood and metal, but the 
long conically bored metal crook impaired the 
intonation, and its simple-system mechanism 
did not commend it to orchestral players. Ii 
did, however, figure to some effect in Vincent 
d’lndy’s 4 Fervaal ’. Recently attempts have 
been renewed with more success, notably by 
Heckel, Hiiller and other German makers 6 , 
and by BufTet-Crampon and Leblanc in Paris. 
Metal is now often employed throughout, and 
in the French instruments Boehm mechanism 
is fitted. Messrs. Leblanc’s model, designed 
by M. Houvenagliel, is particularly compact. 
In it two slender members of equal length of 
thin metal arc connected at the bottom by a 
short 44 U ” bend. The ingenious mechanism 
in which extensive use is made of rod-axles 
allows a comfortable position for the fingers, 
and the stretch is little more than that de¬ 
manded by the soprano clarinets. The instru¬ 
ment is extended to written C giving, it >* 
claimed, a full chromatic range of 5 octaves 
from 32 ft. Bb up. The same makers have pro¬ 
duced a sub-contrabass of 32-ft. tone, two 
octaves below the bass clarinet, made to a 

similar design. , f 

The contrabass clarinet has won for itseii a 
footing in the largest continental military ana 

ha* * hore of 29 mm. and M g’ d jn length, i* 

modern bau clarinet. The crow**® , -. c lhc „,de 

Jujc 

efforGn playing than the ba» clarinet. 
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factory bands; in the orchestra its appearance 
has been infrequent. In addition to d’lndy’s 
‘ Fervaal* (1897) it figures in Weingartner's 
‘ Orestes ’ (1902) and in R. Strauss’s 4 Josephs- 
legcnde ’ (1914). In the latter the composer 
directs that the part is to be played by the D or 
second A clarinet player, or, when an instru¬ 
ment is not available, it shall be replaced by 
the double bassoon. Here, indeed, is the crux 
of the matter: composers do not write for it 
because the instrument and players of it are 
seldom available, while players are infrequent 
for lack of parts to play. r. c. r. 
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Sachs, C., ' HanJbuch der Musikinstrumentenkunde * 
(Leipzig, 1930). 

Savo, Gaetano. ' Cenni storici suU' origine del dari- 
netto (Salerno. 1939 ). 

SciituiMOER. K.. Articles 'Clarinet• Basset-Horn • 

. , C lr' ,nC L '• En ‘yc»0|«r«li* Britannica '. 
nth ed. (Cambridge. 1010). 

ST *“i Oscar W„ 'The Clarinet and iu Music* 
(Proc. Mus. Ass.. Vol. XLII, 1916). 

CLARINET (a). See Organ Stops. 

CLARINETTE-BOURDON. O.abi- 

NET. 

CLARINETTE D’AMOUR. See Clari- 

NET. . , 

a^R£®m P*DALE. Sec Clarinet. 
CLARINETTO D- AMORE. &< Claiu- 

NET. 

. CLARINO (Ital.; mcd. Lat. claro, clara- 
s,us ; Eng. clarion). Not, as is too often sup¬ 
posed, an instrument, but an instrumental part 
0d .? lusic (mainly 18th-century), usually 
the treble part in music for several trumpets. 
It has little to do with the clarinet, except that 
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when that instrument came into vogue the art 
of high trumpet playing was dying out and 
high trumpet parts were sometimes played on 
the new instrument. It was doubtless for this 
reason that it received the name of clarinet to 
in Italian, which is the diminutive of clarino. 

F. B. 

CLARION. See Organ Stops. Trumpet. 

CLARION MIXTURE. See Organ 
Stops. 

CLARIONET | 

CLARIONET FLUTE) ° ROAN S, ° , s - 

CLARISSA HARLOWE (Opera). See 

Bizet. 

CLARK, Edward. See International 
Society for Contemporary Music. 

CLARK, Frederick Scotson (b. London, 
16 Nov. 1840; d. London, 5 July 1883). 

English organist, composer and teacher, of 
Irish parentage. He received his earliest 
musical instruction from his mother (a pupil of 
Chopin) and Mrs. Anderson. He was soon 
sent to Paris to study the pianoforte and har¬ 
mony with Scrgcnt, organist of Notrc-Dame. 
and at the age of fourteen he was appointed 
organist of the Regent Square Church in 
London. He next studied under E. ). Hopkins 
and subsequently entered the R.A.M., where 
his masters were Strmdalc Bennett, Goss, 
Engel, Pinsuti and Pettit. In 1858 he pul), 
hshed a ' Method for the Harmonium ’, and 
for a few years was organist at different 
churches in London. 

In 1865 Clark founded a college of music for 
students of church music and the organ. Soon 
after this he became organist of Exeter College, 
Oxford. He graduated B.Mus. in 1867 and 
was appointed headmaster of St. Michael’s 
Grammar School, Brighton. Six months later 
he was ordained deacon, and afterwards priest. 
He next went to Leipzig, where he studied 
under Rcincckc, Richter, etc. When in charge 
or the English Church at Stuttgart he pursued 
Im musical studies under Lcbert, Kriigcr and 
Pruckncr. In 1873 he returned to London, 
and in 1875 resumed his connection with the 
^ on P °ff **»*• ^ ,878 he repre- 
p n y*. En 8 ,lsh organ playing at the Paris 
Exhibition. Besides being a remarkable 

fn C r«m nt v" ^ Hc Had S rCal facility 

m composition. His works, which amount to 

over 500, consist principally of small organ and 
pianoforte pieces, many of which attained 
great popularity. w D $ 

^ chard (*• Datchet, Bucking- 
hamih.re, 5 Apr. ,786; d. London, 5 Oct. 

English composer. At an early age he 
3 c ^ orisl " al St. George’s Chapel, 
Wmdsor, and at Eton College. In 1802 he 
suaeeded his grandfather, John Sale the elder, 
as lay clerk at St. George’s Chapel and Eton 
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College; these appointments he held until 

, *• In ! ®°5 he was appointed secretary to 
the Glee Club. 

In 1811 Clark went to London and obtained 
the places of lay vicar of Westminster Abbey 
and vicar-choral of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
in 1820 he succeeded Joseph Corfc as a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. In 1814 he 
published a volume of the words of the most 
favourite glees, madrigals, rounds and catches, 
with a preface containing an account of ‘ God 
save the King ’, the composition of which 
he there attributed to Henry Carey. A 
second edition of this work appeared in 1824, 
but the subject of the popular tunc was 
omitted, Clark having in 1822 published a 
separate volume assigning its composition to 
John Bull. He was the composer of a few 
anthems, chants and glees, and the author of 
pamphlets on ‘ Handel and the Harmonious 
Blacksmith’, ‘Handel’s “Messiah”’, the 
derivation of the word “ madrigalc ” and 
‘ Musical Pitch vv. 11. h. 

KIm* ’ ) l10 A * ,I,CV t0a,rovw *y on ’ Cod save ihe 

CLARKE, Douglas (A. ?, 1893). 

Canadian conductor and composer of 
English birth. He was educated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degrees 
of M.A. and Mus.R. He studied composi¬ 
tion under Sir Hugh Allen, Gustav Holst 
and \ aughan Williams. For a time he was 
conductor of the Cambridge Musical Society, 
and some of his compositions were performed 
by the London Symphony Orchestra. He 
migrated to Canada in 1927 to become 
conductor of the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir 
and the Winnipeg Philharmonic Society. In 
1928 lie organized and conducted the first 
presentation of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
heard on the western plains. In 1929 he was 
appointed principal of the McGill Coaserva- 
tory at Montreal, and shortly afterwards 
became conductor of the Montreal orchestra, 
an organization supported by wealthy citizens, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Music at McGill 
University. He has introduced new works by 
nearly all the modern British composers to his 
community and is the composer of a number 
of choral and instrumental works. 

h. c. (ii). 

CLARKE, (James) Hamilton (Smee) (b. 

Birmingham, 25 Jan. 1840; d. Banstead, 
Surrey, 9 July 1912). 

English organist, conductor and composer. 
The son of an amateur organist, he entered 
the musical profession as organist at St. 
Brendan’s Church, Birr, Ireland (1862), 
changing to Zion Church, Rathgar, Dublin 
(1863), where he frequently deputized for 
(Sir) Robert Stewart at Christchurch Cath¬ 
edral. In 1864 he went to Belfast as conductor 
of the Belfast Anacreonic Society and organist 
of Caremony Church, the same year winning 
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the first prize offered by the (Royal) College of 
Organists. After a temporary appointment 
as organist at Llandaff Cathedral he was 
appointed organist of Queen’s College, Oxford 
(1866), graduating B.Mus. the following year. 
He spent five years at Oxford, where he also 
conducted the Queen’s College Musical 
Society. He then went to London as organist 
of Kensington Parish Church (1871), succeed¬ 
ing Sullivan at St. Peter’s, South Kensington 
(1872). The theatre, which offered him a 
wider field in the creative sphere, then 
attracted him, and became conductor at West 
End theatres including the Opera Comique, 
Globe, Olympic, Toole’s, Comedy, Gaiety, 
Haymarket and others, and made a provincial 
tour with the D’Oyly Carte Company. From 
1878 he became Irving's conductor and wrote 
the incidental music to ' Hamlet ’ (1878), 

‘ Merchant of Venice ’ (1879) and other plays; 
but overwork and anxiety brought a nervous 
breakdown, which compelled him to resign. 
To recruit his health he went for a time as 
conductor with touring companies. In 1889 
he was appointed conductor of the Victorian 
National Orchestra in Australia, where he 
was also inspector of military bands with the 
honorary rank of captain. Returning home 
in 1891 he settled down to the old life, writing 
music for plays, including ‘King Lear’ (1892) 
and * Cymbcline ’ (1896) for Irving, and be¬ 
coming the principal conductor of Carl Rosa 
Opera Company (1893). Once again over¬ 
work brought a recrudescence of nervous 
trouble, which in 1901 drove him to seek 
refuge in Banstead Hospital, where he 
remained until his death. 

Hamilton Clarke was a man of outstanding 
ability as a composer, conductor and organist, 
also an excellent performer on both the violin 
and clarinet. Some 400 of his works were 
published. His Symphony in F major was 
produced at the Albert Hall in 1873 and the 
Symphony in G minor at the Covent Garden 
“ Proms. ” in 1879. H - f - ( 

Bin.—Bwowxf, Jamh A., in 'The Orchelral Timo 1 
(1891). PP- 43 - 43 - 

CLARKE, Henry Leland ( b . Dover, New 
Hampshire, 9 Mar. 1907). 

American writer on music and composer. 

He had pianoforte lessons with Ruth Olive 
Roberts from 1913 to 1924 and studied the 
violin and organ while at the Thornton 
Academy in 1919-24. At Harvard Un ' v J l ? ,,y 
he gained the A.B. in 1928 and the A.M- a 
year later, and in 1947 he was made a DJVlus. 
for his dissertation ‘John Blow: Last Com¬ 
poser of an Era’. From 1929 to * 93 * «« 

studied composition with Nadia Boulanger m 
Paris, having been awarded the John Harva 
Travelling Fellowship, and in 1932 he had les 
sons with Gustav Holst in London. He spent 
the years from 1932 to 1936 at Columbia Uni- 
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vcrsity, also studying meanwhile with Hans 
Weisse and Otto Luening between 1933 and 
1938. He was awarded a grant by the 
American Council of Learned Societies in 
1936. In 1932 he was appointed Assistant to 
the Music Division of the New York Public 
Library for four years and for the next two 
he was a Teaching Fellow at Bennington 
College. He was Chairman of the Graduate 
Faculty of Westminster Choir College in 
■938-42, and after a year in the American 
Army he was made Assistant Professor of 
Composition at Vassar College (1948-49). 
Since 1950 he has been Assistant Professor at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, 
having been a visiting lecturer in 1947-48 
and an instructor in 1949-50. In 1952 he 
was appointed Chairman of the Southern 
Californian Chapter of the American Musico- 
logical Society for a year. 

Lcland Clarke has written several articles 
on music, including ‘Harmony Really Sim¬ 
plified* (‘Columbia Musical Survey*, Feb. 
■ 933 ). ‘ Folk Art and Cultivated Art ’ (‘ The 
Art Series’, Mar. 1938), ‘What is a Good 
Hymn?’ (‘The Christian Register*, Mar. 

■ 944 ). a valuable essay on Blow, ‘John Blow: 
a Tercentenary Survey’ (M.Q., 1949) and 
‘ 1 he Basis of Musical Communication * 
(Joum. Aesthetics & Art Criticism, Mar. 
1952). His compositions include the following: 

Chamber ppera, • The Loafer and the Loaf 1 (i 9s ,) 

• £r lfi,e n m R 0 ,'"' 00 .’ for choru » 4 “Pf*"* ' 

Gloria in the five official languava of the United 
Nations for chorus & organ (low) *** 

• N he M ,r * Bnng . e ^ ’ for,chorus * organ (nm). 5 ‘ 

. ( , r;-rr phooic 

Danza de la muerte ’ for oboe & pf. (, M7 ). 

Dialogue * for elar. & pf. (1948). 

!; Dilemma ’for pf. 1 ^ 

. Voluauryon ‘he Hostile Hymn for organ (1950). 

• I?,!*. ri'r k " UOn 0u rf f °/ U>ptan ° & «°U 0»S). 
Lark for soprano solo (1936). 

A Woman of Virtue for contralto, oboe and gong 

b “ i,0 “' <Uri "'' “ Uo “ d 
Also songs for voice & pf. M. K W 

CLARKE, Hugh Archibald (b. Toronto, 

■ 8 Aug. 1839; d. Philadelphia, 16 Dec. 
■ 927 ). 

Canadian conductor, educationist and 
composer. He was the son of James Peyton 
Clarke, a Scottish organist (1808-77) who, 
alter an active career in Edinburgh, went to 
panada to become organist of St. James’s 
Cathedral, Toronto, and was later head of the 
mus,cal faculty of the University of Toronto, 
lbe son, Hugh Archibald, was trained by 
his father, and in 1859 went to Philadelphia 
to become conductor of “ The Abt a re¬ 


nowned choral organization of that day. In 
■875 he was appointed professor of the science 
of music at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
he continued in that post until his death. 
He composed music for Aristophanes’ ‘ Achar- 
nians ’ and Euripides’ ‘ Iphigcnia in Tauris ’, 
and the oratorio ‘Jerusalem’, as well as 
chamber music. He was the author of many 
musical textbooks and companionable books 
on musical appreciation, including * Music 
and the Comrade Arts ’ (1899) and ‘ Highways 
and Byways of Music ’ (1901). 11. c. (ii). 

CLARKE, Jeremiah. Three English 
organists, two of whom were also composers. 
Of these the most important is 

Jeremiah Clarke (i) (b. ?, 1673 or 1674; 
d. London, 1 Dec. 1707). Nothing is certainly 
known of the date or place of his birth, but it 
has been observed that the name of Clarke 
was that of a Windsor family, some of whom 
were lay-clerks of St. George’s Chapel in the 
17th and 18th centuries; and it may be noted 
that the name of Jeremiah Clarke is carved 
in the stone arcading of the north aisle of the 
Chapel, with the date 1683, and that the name 
was perpetuated there at a baptism of 1722.' 
(See II below.) 

As E. H. Fellowcs has pointed out, it is not 
unlikely that the subject of this article was 
closely related to the Windsor family, which 
was evidently musical. He began his career as 
a chorister in the Chapel Royal under Blow 
and sang treble at the coronation of James II 
in 1685. In view of this fact it is hardly 
possible, as has been conjectured, that the 
stone carving at St. George’s could refer to a 
period when the boy was acting as assistant 
organist there. His voice was already broken 
by 26 Apr. 1691, on which date the Lord 
Chamberlain's records refer to him as “ late 
child of the Chappell In 1692 he became 
organist of Winchester College, a post he 
retained until 1695*, "hen he returned to 
London as organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
(W ren’s new building was then only in process 
of erection and was not used for worship until 
1697.) He was appointed vicar-choral on (> 
June 1699 and succeeded his former master, 
Blow, in the post of almoner and master of the 
choristers of St. Paul’s on n J a „. 1703 (not 
1693 as stated by all authorities hitherto). 

On 7 July 1700 Clarke and his former 
fellow-pupil, William Croft, were sworn in as 
Gcntl cm en-extraord inary of the Chapel Royal, 
with a joint reversion of an organist’s place 
whenever one should fall vacant, which 
happened on 15 May 1704 by the death of 
Francis Piggott, on which Clarke and Croft 


Organists ... of St. George’s 


FeUowes. 

Chapel ’, 1940. 

wh‘ A ‘T d ‘ DK r '° R °' U of W «ch«ter College. 
Mr TaSw'- IT? 92 ? 5 .. bcar ,hc wordi “ OrganiM. 

«c. w. a |,ub - 
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were on 25 May sworn in as joint organists. 
Clarke shot himself on 1 Dec. 1707 while 
mentally deranged, and was buried in the 
New Crypt of St. Paul’s on 3 Dec. 1707. 
There are various references to his death in 
contemporary printed literature, e.g. Ned 
' v ’ard, ‘ The London Spy ’; ‘ The London 
Terra: Filius ’, No. V, 1708, which refers to a 
sudden 44 conflict of mind ” (p. 38) and prints 
an ode beginning “ Who hating discord could 
not bear The Troubles of a tortur’d mind ”; 
and a broadsheet, ‘ A Sad and Dismal 
Account of the Sudden and Untimely Death 
of Mr. Jeremiah Clarke’, which contains the 
origin of a supposition that he took his life on 
account of an unhappy love affair. He was 
unmarried, and there seems to be no trace of 
a will or grant of administration. 

Clarke wrote church music, choral odes, 
music for the theatre and harpsichord pieces. 

1 he list below identifies, for the present, 20 
anthems and 2 services. Boyce selected three 
anthems for his ‘ Cathedral Music ’ and 
Arnold included a ‘ Sanctus ’ and ‘ Gloria in 
Excclsis ’ in A minor in his. Among the 
anthems arc compositions celebrating signi¬ 
ficant events of the times, e.g. ‘ Praise the Lord 
O Jerusalem ’ for the coronation of Queen 
Anne; ‘ I will love thee ’ (distinct from that 
given by Boyce), performed at St. Paul’s, 
23 Sept. 1705, “ the Queen present for the 
Victory and Success in Flanders in passing the 
French lines " •; ‘ The Lord is my strength » 
upon the Battle of Ramillics, 1706. Clarke’s 
church music is in a style not now considered 
fashionable; nevertheless a critical considera¬ 
tion of it in the light of present-day scholarship 
is greatly to be desired. It may be regarded as 
transitional between the Restoration school 
proper and the early 18th-century writers. 

The same remarks apply to his choral music, 
which includes the usual type of congratu¬ 
latory court ode ( see list below) and also an 
interesting ‘ Song on the Assumption ’, a kind 
of sacred cantata with orchestral accompani¬ 
ment, as well as a work written on the occasion 
of a great hurricane in the Island of Barbadoes. 
Clarke was the original composer of Drydcn’s 
‘ Alexander’s Feast ’ (afterwards set by 
Handel), though his music has not survived. 
The words were commissioned by Clarke and 
his fellow-stewards of the Music Meeting', and 
the work was performed on St. Cecilia's Day 
1697 and at two concerts shortly afterwards. 1 
From Durfcy's 4 Ode on the Union of King 
and Parliament ’ he set an extract, “ Whilst 
the French their Arms discover”, as a solo 

1 See J. S. Bumpus, * A History of English Cathedral 
Music ’ (1908). I. 199. footnote. 

* Evidence for this is found in Dryden’s Letters. 
Derrick’s Life of Drydcn and the half-title of the ist ed. 

* Set ’ The London Gazette ’. Nos. 3347-48, which 
latter also mentions " a new Pastoral on the Peace. 
Composed by Mr. Jeremiah Clarke ” — perhaps the 
ode ' Pay your Thanks ’. 


song, which was published as a single sheet 
(1701). 

On the title-page of 4 A Choice Collection 
of Ayres for the Harpsichord. . . .’ (1700) 
Clarke is described as 44 Composer of the 
Musick used in the Theatre Royal ” ( i.e . 
Drury Lane) and seems to have started on his 
career as a theatre composer in 1696, when he 
provided songs for Powell’s 4 Cornish Comedy’ 
and Mottcux's 4 Love’s a Jest ’. The dates of 
his other theatre music arc noted in the list 
below. The music in Mottcux’s 4 The Island 
Princess ’ is by several composers, Daniel 
Purcell, Levcridgc, King and Williams, and to 
Clarke fell the task of setting 4 The Four 
Seasons, or Love in Every Age which is 
called 44 an interlude ”, but was in fact 
performed at the end of the last act. 

His printed keyboard music is contained in 
the two publications cited in the list below; 
a few other pieces survive in manuscript. In 
this connection it is appropriate to say some¬ 
thing about the so-called 4 Trumpet Volun¬ 
tary ’ arranged for trumpet, organ and drums 
by Sir Henry Wood and ascribed successively 
to Henry Purcell and Clarke. Under the 
name 4 Trumpet Tunc * it is found without a 
composer’s name in B.M. Add. MS 31465, 
where it is placed in the midst of a group of 
harpsichord pieces (likewise without a com¬ 
poser’s name, save after the last one of the 
group) known to be by Henry Purcell. How¬ 
ever, it is identical with the piece called ‘The 
Prince of Denmark’s March ’ contributed by 
Clarke to 4 A Choice Collection of Ayres for 
the Harpsichord’ (1700). Sir Henry Wood 
made his transcription from Add. MS 3 14 f> 5 > 
and thus fell into the somewhat natural error 
of supposing it to be by Purcell. It is un¬ 
doubtedly by Clarke, however, and is one of a 
number of marches for harpsichord which he 
called after contemporaneous celebrities. (The 
others arc 4 The Emperour of Germany s 
March ’, 4 The Duke of Marlborough s 

March ’, 4 The Duke of Gloucester’s March 
and ‘King William’s March’.) All these 
belong to a popular genre of the time — namely 
harpsichord pieces whose melodies imitate the 
characteristic idiom of the trumpet, commonly 


known as 
Minuets ”, 


Trumpet Tunes’’, 44 Trumpet 
hence the title by which 


etc. 


March’ is de- 
That tunc was 


4 The Prince of Denmark's 
signaled in Add. MS 31465- ™ at tunc was 
included in Gay’s 4 Polly ’ in 1729 under the 
name of 4 The Temple ’. It has been thought 
that it may only be an arrangement by Clarice 
of a well-known tune; but in that connection 
it would be interesting to know whether! nat 
is true of the other marches which have bee 
mentioned. Enough information has come to 
light 4 to continue to regard as Clarki a 

TRiupf.r Vol- 


• For 
UMTARV. 


additional information tee 
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piece which is so clearly ascribed to him in the 
collection of 1700. 

Nothing is known of Clarke personally, 
unless some notes by Philip Hayes arc taken 
into account. (His father, William Hayes, 
studied under Hine, who had been a pupil of 
Clarke’s.) He says that Clarke “ was esteemed 
the most Elegant player of Church Music in 
the Kingdom", and that "his mind was 
naturally of a melancholy cast ” (Add. MS 
33235 )- 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

(With references to MS sources) 

1. CHURCH MUSIC 

(«) AXTHFMS 

' Blessed is he that considered!.’ B.M. Add. viv 68 
Bow down thine ear.’ B.M. Harl. 73*0; Tenb.'3.0. 
toa 1,1034 ft 1176-83. 

How long wilt thou forget me ■ (Boyce). B.M. Add. 

'■ 3 STAS.. 

I Will love thee O Uni 1 (Boyce). B.M. Add. 30931. 
17.840. 1784a and Harl. 7340; Ch. Ch. im 
complete): Tenb. 310. 703. 1021 & 1176.8a. 

tbot.sr - n,hemj - ch - 48; 

; I will magnify thee .* Tenb. 841; Ely Cathedral. 

I will sing unto the Lord.’ Fiu 
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organ pan).*- >,U * lU «™" <* 

; O be joyful in God all ye lands.* B.M. Add. 17879. 

, 

• Ms 

BE {kaVoST 1 a " ,8 (0 "‘ n p ‘">- 

' The Urd is my urenj'th. 1 ' R?OM. ,052; Tenb. 3.0 
I riL^°l ,0 ?' * «170-82; Fitx. 13a (organ pan) 

This ,s the day. Tenb. 797-803 & 1.76-82. 

(*) Sr a vices 

Te Dram and Jubilate in G mi. \ St. Paul’s Cathedral 
I e Deum and Jubilate «Cmi.| Organ Book. 

II. CHORAL WORKS 

• Alexander’s Feast * (Dryden), St. Cecilia’s Day 1697 

(music not extant). 7 

Ume, come along foe a song and a dance \ on the 
,65,, • BM - Add *»* 

Hark, she’s called *, Song on the Assumption. Tenb 
1226 (? autograph) & 1175. 

.™,r ,T Q^VAnne’s Birthday (after 

. B ". * Add. 31812 (19 cent, imperfect). 

Now AJbwnraoe thy drooping head on hi. Majesty’s 

• M ft happy Ddmr *?ce (before 1701). Tenb. 1232. 

No more, great rulers of the sky*. “ Compos'd for 

Gentlemen of ye Idand of Barbado^^.MAdd 
. n 3 ' 45 » ! R.C.M. «.06; Tenb. ,232. 

‘O tell the world’, " Compos'd upon ye Peace of 

, „ Trini,yL -' ‘ J -''••• 

S.£, p ““ —— - 

3X3.' * U,V (occMion no « known). B.M. Add. 


III. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
(•) Imcidim al Instrumental Music 
(Kerture and 10 items of incidental music to Manning's 
All for the better * (1703). Ch. Ch. 3. 

Overture to Sedley’s * Anthony and Cleopatra * (? 1606). 
K.C.M. 1172. 

Overture and 3 act-tunes to Motteux’s * The Island 
Princess (1699). R.C.M. 1172. 

Overture and act-tune to Shakespeare’s * Titus Andro- 
nicus (adaptesi by Raven,croft). K.C.M. 1172. 
Mustc for Durfey s * The Virtuous Wife\ B. M. (undated 
MS). 

Music for Durfey’s' A Wife for any Man*. B.M,. R.C.M 
(undated MS). 

(*) KtYBOAtui Music 

* Choice Uuons For the Harpsichord or Spi.iett Being 
The Works of die late Famous Mr. Jeremiah 
Clarke . . .* (London, 1711). 

Six pieces in *A Choice Collection of Ayres for the 
Harpsichord or Spinelt. . . . Composed By . . . 
Drjohn Blow . . . Mr. Francis Piggott . . . Mr. 
Jercmiah Clarke . . Mr. John Barren . . . & Mi. 
William Crofts. . . .* (London, 1700). 

v £?«.*■ ,he abovf) •• 

IV. SECULAR SONGS AND DIALOGUES 

.. Th " e »7 *? n R* «ke printed collections of the 
time (including those marked • in the list of theatre 
songs below) and a further number issued singly (in. 
eluding tiiose marked f in the list of theatre song,). 
Those sung in the theatre are as follows: 

,n P ££ l to lhSr i ^t C0,nedy 0696J: " W,,f " "uids 

,D "London" ’ L ° VC V * JcU ' (,696,! " Slava «° 
,n S ^^' Vn “ >0 " y * nd ’ <?'<» 96 ): (un. 

, ".. S f‘ U 5 ‘* * Thf World in the Moon * (1607) 

*’Divine Astrea. ” • t 

" I’w.no more to shady coverts." • t 
Smile llien with a beam divine." • 

Whilst thus our calmer pleasures." • 

In Durfey’s ’The Fond Husband* (1697): "The 
Bonny grey-eyed morn ’*.• \ (Afterward, used in 

In Durfeys TTwCamnaigners’ (,698): "Jockey was 
a dowdy lad " f (also set by Daniel Purcell). 

In Mot ic tus 'The Island Princess’ (The Four 
reasons ( (1099). 

" Must I a girl for ever be." • t 
Now to you ye dry Wooers.” f 
“ O my poor husband." • f 
. Tu sultry weather ".f 

^rmo^S'.'Y “•*»«■* com- 

Si "“' " ,04,i " Th ' 

10 ‘STESL*S^?t Mi ”' “ Whi,e 
,o ‘" ,iwd '• ,w - ii: 

In unidentified plas-s: 

" Celia h soft f 
“ Why does Willy shun his dear ’’.f 
St* also Anthem. 

Jeremiah Clarke (u) (b. ?; d >) " Or 

gaimt in Birmingham He published three 
volumes of songs and one volume of 4 Sonatas 
lor Harpsichord or Piano Forte ’ with addi¬ 
tional string pans, between 1760 and 170,. 

Pl. l tb US L P ?" b i C ,h f t f this was ^ Jeremiah 
g™ baptued at Windsor in 1722 (see (i) 

Jeremiah Oarke (iii) ( 4 . ?; rf. Brorm- 
grove, 1809). He took the B.Mus. at Oxford 
and was organist of Worcester Cathedral in 
tooo^. 1 H . w. s. 

(.92 I .) forma,i0n fr ° m Wa, ' S " Gathedral Organists* 
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CLARKE, John (later known as Clarke- 
Whitfeld) (6. Gloucester, 13 Dec. 1770; d. 
I lolmcr nr. Hereford. 22 Feb. 1836). 

English organist and composer. He re¬ 
ceived his musical education at Oxford under 
Philip Hayes. In 1789 he was appointed 
organist of the parish church of Ludlow; in 
1793 he took the degree of B.Mus. at Oxford : 
in the same year he was appointed master of 
the choristers at St. Patrick's Cathedral and 
Christ Church, Dublin. In 1794 he succeeded 
Richard Langdon as organist of Armagh 
Cathedral, which post he held till 1797. 

In 1795 Clarke was given by private grace 
the degree of Mus.D. in Dublin, and in 1799 
the Irish rebellion led him to resign his ap¬ 
pointments and return to England, where he 
soon afterwards became organist and master 
of the choristers of Trinity and St. John’s 
Colleges, Cambridge. In 1799 he was granted 
the degree of Mus.D. at Cambridge, ad eundem 
from Dublin, in 1810 incorporated at Oxford. 
He assumed the name of Whitfeld, in addition 
to his paternal name of Clarke, on the death of 
his maternal uncle, Henry Fothcrlcy Whitfeld, 
in 1814. In 1820 he resigned his appointments 
at Cambridge for those of organist and master 
of the choristers of Hereford Cathedral, and on 
the death of Hague, in 1821, he was elected 
Professor of Music at Cambridge, a post he 
occupied till his death, but retaining that at 
Hereford until 1832, when he was attacked by 
paralysis and resigned his cathedral appoint¬ 
ments. He is buried in the East Walk of the 
Bishop’s cloister, Hereford Cathedral, where a 
mural tablet is erected to his memory. 

Clarke-Whitfeld's compositions consist of 
cathedral services and anthems (published in 
lour volumes in 1805 and subsequently), an 
oratorio, * The Crucifixion and the Resurrec¬ 
tion ’ and numerous glees, songs, etc. He 
edited a collection of 30 anthems by various 
composers. Among the many works arranged 
by him for voices and pianoforte his edition of 
several of Handel's oratorios and other pieces 
should be remembered as being the first of that 
master’s works so treated. w. 11. it. 

CLARKE, Rebecca ( 6 . Harrow, 27 Aug. 
1886). 

English violist and composer. Of musical 
parentage, she grew up in an environment of 
chamber music. She showed early talent and 
began to play the violin at the age of eight. At 
the R.C.M. in London she studied composition 
with Stanford and took up the viola as the 
basis of her professional career. She played at 
several of the Classical Concerts, was a member 
of a quartet consisting of Adila and Jelly 
d’Aranyi, violins, and Suggia (afterwards May 
Muklc), cello, besides other combinations. In 
1916 she went to America, originally for a 
season, but remained until the end of the first 
world war, and for a period after that she 


divided her time between the two countries. 
Permanently setded in London again during 
the I920S-30S, she became a member (viola) of 
two quartet teams: the English Ensemble 
(pianoforte quartet) and die Pro Musica String 
Quartet. But she still frequently played in the 
U.S.A., and on her marriage in 1944 to James 
Friskin, who had been a fellow-student of hers 
at the R.A.M. and had long lived in New 
York, she joined him there. 

Rebecca Clarke wrote the article on the 
viola for Cobbett’s ' Cyclopedic Survey of 
Chamber Music \ As a composer she first 
attracted attention in the competition con¬ 
nected with the Berkshire (U.S.A.) Festival of 
1919, where her Sonata for viola and piano¬ 
forte was at first bracketed with the Suite by 
Ernest Bloch, but placed second by a casting 
vote. In 1921 she again secured the second 
place in the same competition with her Trio 
for violin, cello and pianoforte, and was after¬ 
wards commissioned to write another work for 
the 1923 Festival, which took the form of a 
Rhapsody for cello and pianoforte. The same 
year she undertook a journey round the world 
as a violist. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

Ptalm for unaccomp. chorus (1930). 

• Lullaby * and * Grotesque ’ for viola & cello (191th. 
Trio for vn.. cello & pf. (1931). 

Sonata for viola & pf. (1919). 

• Chinese Purxle ' for vn. & pf. (19*2). 

• Rhapsody ' for ceUo & pf. (1923). 

• Midsummer Moon ' for vn. & pf. (1924)- 

• The Old English Songs * arr. for voice & vn. (1924). 

' Three Irish Country Songs ' arr. for voice & vn. 
Psalm for voice & pf. (1930). . 

Songs: 1 Shy One *. • The Coths of Heaven (*««*). 

•Infant Joy \ ' Down by the Salley Cardens 
(Yeats). ' The Seal Man \ * The Cherry Blossom 
Wand \ * Cradle Song \ * Eight o* Clock \ The 
Aspidistra *, &c. 

e. E., add*. 

CLARONE (Ital., augment.). The Italian 
name for the bass clarinet, sometimes also the 
basset horn. 

Srt aho Clarinet. 

CLARSEACH 

SEACH. 

CLASSICAL. 


(Clarseth). See Clair- 


_A term which in music has 

much the same signification as it has in litera¬ 
ture. It is used of works which have held their 
place as masterpieces in general estimation for 
a considerable time, and — more loosely — 01 
new works which are generally considered 
be of the same type and style. Hence the name 
has come to be especially applied to works 11 
the forms which were adopted by the grea 
masters of the latter part of the 18th century 
such as instrumental works in the sonata form 
and operas constructed after the 
traditions; and in this sense the term was used 
as the opposite of” romanuc m the «cont«h 
versy between the musicians who ***** to 
retain the old forms and those, like Schumann, 
who wished music to be developed m forms 
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which should be more the free inspiration of 
the composer and less restricted in their 
systematic development. c. h. h. p. 

See alio Romantic. 

CLASSICAL CONCERT SOCIETY. This 
Society came into existence in London after 
the death of Joachim to continue the series 
of chamber-music concerts which had been 
organized by the Joachim Committee. It gave 
its first concert at the Wigmore (then Bech- 
stein) Hall on 21 Oct. 1908. The programmes 
followed the same classical pattern for several 
years and were in the hands of the leading 
chamber - music players of the day, the 
KJingler Quartet, Lady Hall*, Fanny Davies, 
Leonard Borwick, Casals, etc. Later a more 
eclectic policy was adopted, and a good many 
works by living composers were introduced. 
There was an interval during the war years 
(1914-18), a further scries of concerts being 
given in 1919, 1921 and 1922. n. c. c. 

See alio Joachim Quartet. 

CLASSICAL HARMONISTS. Choral 
Harmonists. 


CLASSICI MUSICA ITALIAN A. A col¬ 
lection of Italian classics including operatic, 
vocal and instrumental works by well-known 
composers from the 16th to the 19th century 
under the general editorship of Gabriele 
d* Annunzio. Published at Milan by the Soc. 
An. Notari La Santa, 1919 fT. 

Vol. 

1. Banchieri, A., Choral work*, 
a. Bauani, C. B., Canaoni. 

3. Boccherini, L., Sonatas 
4 - Caccmi, G.. Ariai. 

! . Cariaimi, G., Oratorios. 

• ~? vaz f° oi ' G., Compositions. 

7 . Cherubim, L., * Le due aiornate \ 

8 . Cleincnti, M.. Sonatas, 
fl. Corelli, A., Sonatas. 

10. Cavalieri, E. del. ‘ La rappresentaxione di anima e 
di corpo'. 

it. Durante, F., Sonatas, Toccatas and Divertiroenti. 
la. Frcscobaldi, C., Sonatas. 

13. Galuppi, B., ' II filosofo di campajna \ 

• 4 . Cesualdo da Venosa. Madrigals. 

15. Jommclli, N., * La Passione di Cesu Crislo \ 
ib. Locatelli, P., \ 


Be non i, F. G.. I 

17. Marcello, B.. Cantatas. 

18. Martini, G. B.. Sonatas. 

19 - Monteverdi, C., ' II combattimento di Tancrcdi e 

Clormda . 

ao. Paisiello, G., 1 La pazza per amore *. 

*!• p ale, i rina ' L - d *. Canzoneltas and Madrigals. 

aa. Paradisi, P. D., Sonatas. 

23 - Pergolesi. G. B., Operas. 

24 . Peri.J./L 1 F.uridice \ 
av Porppra N A.. Sonatas. 

ab. Rossi, M., Compositions. 
a 7 . Rutini. G., Sonatas. 

s.n„r )•— 

30. Scarlatti. A., Cantatas. 

31. Scarlatti, D., Compositions. 

3a. Tartun, G., Sonatas. 

33 - Turnni, F., Sonatas. 

Veracjni. F. M.. Sonatas. 

!• y “aponi \ 

’ ^'POli, Compositions. 


Compositions. 
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See Albert (K., * Aiinonce faite .1 
Mane . incid. m.). Cartau (‘ Ours et lunc ’, overture). 
Hindemith (choral work). Honegger (* Jeanne d'Arc \ 
oratorio; ‘Soulier de satin’, incid. ni; choral work; 
3 songs). Jolivel CChrislophc Colomb \ ra<lio in.). 
Koeddin (song). Milhaud CChrislophc Colomb 1 , lib.; 
. ‘* onm I e « desir •, ballet; incid. m. for 5 plays ; 
Fete dc lumierc , specucle; 0 choral works; 11 
songs). 

Bibl.-Samson. Joiini Paul Claudel: murium- 
poete (Geneva, 19*8). 




’ l 






ore 1.1. 

Misv, Claude de. 

CLAUDINE VON VILLA BELLA 

(Opera). See Goethe. 

CLAUDIO DA CORREGGIO. See 

Merulo, Claudio. 

Claodin* Matthiaa. See Beethoven (song). Brum 
ner ( Menuh . motet). Gil (Motel). Geniberger 
motets). Heiwnbrrg (cantata). Hindeinilh (voc. 
trios). Krenek (3 clioruies). l-oewc (j songs). Nortel 
(a choral works). Keuttcr (H.. choral work; song 
cycle). Vhoeck (17 songs). Schubert (1 parliong. t j 
songs). Schulz (J A. ?, songs). Siegl ("Crone Hal- 
lelu>a .choral work; parlsong*). 

CLAUSETTI, Pietro (b. Naples, 2 Jan. 
1904). 

Italian composer. He took a diploma in 
Giacomo Orclicc’s class at the Milan Con¬ 
servatory. Among his works arc a “ fahlc " 
m 3 acts ‘ All Bab* 1 (1935), with chamber 
orchestra, film music, songs for voice and piano¬ 
forte, and above all a cantata, * S. Giovanni 
Laterano for chorus and orchestra, first per¬ 
formed at Perugia and revived with much 
success at the Tcatro alia Scala, Milan, in 
Sept. 1951 under the direction of Victor dc 
Sabata - c. m. c. 

CLAUSS-SZARVADY, Wilhelminc (b 

Prague, 13 Dec. 1834; d. Paris, 1 Sept. 1907). 

Czech pianist. She was the daughter of a 
merchant and received her musical education 
at the Proksch Institute in Prague. In 1849 she 
made her first concert tour, attracting great 
attention both at Dresden and Leipzig (1830). 
Nevertheless, she lived almost unnoticed in 
Pam for nearly a year, although Berlioz 
interested himself much in her favour. She 
announced a concert, but it was postponed on 
account of her mother’s death. Being now an 
orphan, she was kindly received by the singer 
Caroline Unger-Sabaticr, and in the following 
year her claims were acknowledged in Paris 
Thence her fame spread through Europe. She 
was m London in .852 and again in .87.. 
Her Iasi visit was m .886. She married (,857) 
the Hungarian author Friedrich Szarvadv. 
Her repertory consisted mainly of the works 
of Scarlatti, Bach and Beethoven, and it was 
upon her interpretation of these that her great 
reputation was founded. . 

CLAUSSEN Joli, (i . Stockholm, ,,'junc 
1879; d- Stockholm, 1 May 1941). 

Swedish mezzo-soprano singer. She studied 
at the Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm 
and later in Berlin. On 19 Jan. iqo-i she 
made her d*but at the Royal Opera? S.ofk- 


K. D. 
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holm, in Donizetti’s 4 Favorita and she 
remained there for nine years. She appeared 
in London, at Covent Garden, and in Paris, 
at the Theatre dcs Champs-£lysces, in 1914, 
as a guest from the Royal Opera of Stuttgart. 
The outbreak of war drove her to the U.S.A., 
where she made a tour with the Chicago 
Opera, and she was at the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, appearing in the principal 
mezzo parts, from 1917 to 1932. e. b. 

CLAUSULA. In the Organum of the late 
12th and early 13th centuries sections occur 
where the very long notes of the tenor (lowest 
voice) arc interrupted by a short section in 
which the tenor movement is quicker, and 
almost in step with the other voice or voices. 
A large number (about 540, to be exact) of 
these sections have been rewritten in other 
parts of the manuscripts of the * Notre-Damc 
Corpus ’ in an altered or improved form. 
These improved forms arc known as “ sub- 
stitutc-clausulac": they arc in two parts 
except for a very few which arc in three. 

--o-J-JJ Ju -jij-tw j —. 




TT * 



(Opening of ihc cLumila "«o", i.e. the second 
syllable of Virgo, from MS Wolfcnbuitd 677. f- 46.) 

The lively character of the tune in the 
upper part of this example is typical of the 
substitute-clausulae, and is closely similar to 
that found in the caudac of the Conductus. 
Its affinities with the melodic and rhythmic 
language of dance and song music are obvious, 
but these implications have not yet been fully 
explored. 

The importance of the clausula in the history 
of music is twofold : (a) it is the oldest known 
“ absolute ” polyphonic music, for it has no 
text and is almost certainly intended for instru¬ 
ments as much as for voices; and ( b) it is the 
cradle of the Motet, for the oldest motels arc 
found to be nothing but clausulae with new, 
non-liturgical words added to the upper part 
or parts. a. 11. 

Sit a 1 10 An Antiqua. Cadence (i). Conductus. 
Motet. Orsanum. 

CLAV£, Anselmo ( b . ?, 1824 ; d. ?, 1874). 

Spanish (Catalan) musician. With no 
great musical culture, but with considerable 
intuition and practical good sense, he founded 


choral societies in various parts of the country, 
for which he wrote a number of works in the 
style of choruses of French and Italian opera. 
These choral societies have had considerable 
development in Catalonia; and from being 
groups of men and women who sang mainly 
by ear they have developed into associations 
like the Orfcd Calais, perhaps the most 
important musical institution in Spain. 

j. B. T. 

CLAVECIN (Fr.). The French name of 
the harpsichord, derived by apocope from the 
Latin clavicymbalum. 

Stt alto Harpsichord. Psallcry. 

CLAVECIN MAILLETS. See Piano¬ 
forte. 

CLAVI-ARPA. See Hidalgo. 

CLAVIATUR CONTRAFAGOTT. Set 

Double Bassoon. 

CLAVICEMBAL D’AMOUR. See Cem- 

BAt. D’ A.MORE. 

CLAVICEMBALO (Ital.). One of the 
Italian names of the harpsichord, and the most 
used. It is derived from dads, a key, and 
cembalo, a dulcimer or psaltery. Other Italian 
names for this instrument arc gravicembalo (a 
phonetic variation caused by the interchange 
of r with l) and arfiicordo, from which comes the 
English “ harpsichord ”. a. j. H. 

Stt alto Cembalo. Harpsichord. 

CLAVICHORD (Old Ger. & Med. Lat. 
davichordium ; modern Ger. Clavichord ; Fr. 
manicorde, manicordion, davicorde; Ital. mam- 
cordo ; Spa. manicordio). In the Romance 
languages davieordo and similar names gener¬ 
ally denote a spinet or harpsichord. (See 
PLATE 7, Vol. II, frontispiece). 

The clavichord is a keyboard stringed 
instrument in which the tone is produced by 
means of a metal tangent striking the string?. 
This, the simplest of all types of action lor 
keyboard instruments, produces a most dc j- 
cate and beautiful tone-quality, and a "re ¬ 
made instrument has virtues of tone and tou 
of the highest musical standard, enabling 
performer to interpret suitable music w 
great effect. Thus there arc many who wouio 
consider the clavichord of all instruments 
most beautiful. . . 

The origin of the clavichord is obscure, 
earliest detailed description, which also c 
tains diagrams and information on its design 
and construction, is contained in the ma. 
script treatise of Arnaut of Zwolle 1 
Bibliothcque Nationalc in Paris (MS *■* j. 
Latin 7295), written about 1425. Fol. 9 
this manuscript gives a perfect plan o 
chord that has three octaves and one sem 
of compass, the highest note being c ^ 
the low's B. The earliest 
to the clavichord appears in the Ru '“ 
Minnesingers drawn up by Eberhard 
in ,404. but beyond the mention of the mstru 
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ment there is nothing here. In England in 
1477 William Horwood, master of the choris¬ 
ters at Lincoln Cathedral, was appointed to 
teach the boys the “ clavychord ”, and the 
poet Skelton refers to the instrument in 4 A 
comely Caystrowne * (printed c. 1500 by 
Pynson) in the following words: 44 Comely he 
clappyth a payre of davycordys There arc 
only a few further references to the clavichord 
in the 15th century, but we need not conclude 
that this comparative silence implies that the 
use of the instrument was excessively rare, and 
one may be justified in supposing that it was 
well known throughout Europe by that time, 
since none of the few references to it treat it as 
anything but a usual or even common musical 
instrument. Reverting to the manuscript of 
Arnaut, it is interesting to observe that at this 
early date his description and drawing show a 
perfectly practical and normal instrument, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that such instru¬ 
ments had been made at least in the generation 
before Arnaut wrote. While we have no 
definite evidence, it is by no means unlikely 
that some kind of clavichord, possibly with a 
rudimentary keyboard, existed as far back as 
the 13th century. 

The earliest existing specimens arc gener¬ 
ally Italian and date from the first half 
of the 16th century; the earliest one which 
bears a date is in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York and is dated 1537, although 
some doubt has been cast upon its authenti¬ 
city. A clavichord, unfortunately unsigned 
and undated, which is probably of German 
origin and is now in the possession of Mr. 
Robert Hcnshaw of Bath, may well be of the 
same date or earlier still. This instrument is 
not unlike Amaut’s model and must be a 
typical example of those made in the very 
early 16th century in Germany. Generally 
speaking, we hear very little of the clavichord 
in any country except Germany from the 16th 
century onwards. Mersenne, writing in 1636, 
describes, with a fine engraving to illustrate 
his text, a large instrument which in some 
respects may be considered rather conservative 
in design. There appears to be no surviving 
French clavichord of this period; nearly all 
the instruments we still have arc of German or 
Italian origin and date from the 17th century 
to the time when the clavichord went out of 
use early in the 19th century. In 18th- 
century Germany the clavichord was widely 
cultivated, and from the many examples of 
this period which survive we are able to know 
exactly what the instrument was like. The 
contemporary literature on the subject, how¬ 
ever, is so sparse, even in the 18th century, that 
the enquirer is reduced to studying the history 
ol the instrument by examining the many 
specimens which languish in the museums of 
turopc and America; there is at present no 
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modem work devoted to the subject, and the 
reader is obliged to consult the various works 
on musical instruments in general, or upon 
other keyboard instruments, in order to learn 
what modern scholarship has to offer. 

Construction. — The clavichord exists in 
only one form, and the very simplicity of its 
action dicutes a consuncy of design which 
allows of no more than minor variations in 
detail. The case is oblong, like that of a square 
pianoforte, and the strings are stretched hori¬ 
zontally so as to cross the back ends of the keys. 
To the right of the keyboard is the soundboard 
upon which rests the bridge, which is shaped 
in the usual S form to measure ofT the correct 
length of siring for each note. The tuning- 
pins are mounted in a wrest-plank on the 
nght-hand side of the case, the other ends of 
the strings being hitched to pins which run 
along the back of the frame, and its left-hand 
end in the case of a few bass strings. At the 
farther end of each key is rigidly fixed a small 
blade of brass called the 44 tangent ”, and when 
the key is depressed this tangent will rise with 
it and meet the string; in this way the sound 
is produced, and it is important to note that 



the vibrating length of the string is from the 
point at which the tangent hits it to the bridge : 
the left-hand end which runs from the point 
of conuct of the tangent to the hitch-pin is 
damped by means of cloth woven in and out 
between the strings. When the player release's 
the key the tangent leaves the string and the 
cloth, which previously damped only the 
unused left-hand portion of the string, now 
influences the vibrating length as well, and 
silences it immediately. From this method of 
causing the strings to sound two important 
features arise, of which the first is this, that a 
given string may have the tangents of more 
than one key to play upon it, and provided the 
tangents met the string at the correct distance 
from the bndge a different note would be 
given by each key. 

Tone Production. — This peculiarity of 
construction meant that clavichords could be 
made in which one string, or rather one pair 
ol strings, for clavichords always have two 
strings to a note, could serve for more than one 
note, and provided the two notes were not 
required to be played simultaneously this was 
a perfectly good arrangement. Early clavi¬ 
chords were always made thus, and the system 
persisted until the middle of the t8lh century. 
A clavichord thus made was known as L 
‘rf n " n ° r / r "" d ' Ih “c with a separate pfir 

o ^~'" c ?L nolc , b ' ing callcd 

.k ' Thc makcrs ,n 8 en '°usly ar¬ 
ranged the notes so bound together in such 
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a way that no inconvenience would be ex¬ 
perienced in playing music written in the usual 
or common keys. The advantages of making 
a clavichord gebunden are partly simplicity and 
presumably cheapness, and partly the reduc¬ 
tion in tension, which allows a lighter frame 
and less pressure on the soundboard, and con¬ 
sequently the possibility of a better tone. 

The second advantage of the clavichord, 
which derives from its peculiar construction, is 
that it is possible to vary the pitch of the note 
by the pressure on the key: since the tangent 
is in direct and rigid contact with the strings, 
a player may press harder and thus increase the 
tension of the strings and slightly sharpen the 
note. With a suitable touch a most effective 
vibrato may be obtained, this effect being 
known in Germany as the Bebung. As well as 
this effect the player can command dynamic 
light and shade from the quietest of pianissimo 
to, comparatively, a font. 

The greatest failing of the clavichord for 
many tastes is its lack of volume: it can never 
effectively be used as an accompanying instru¬ 
ment, and its use is restricted to the study and 
the small intimate gathering. Within its limi¬ 
tations, however, it is an absolutely perfect 
instrument and has no equal among keyboard 
instruments for the expressive interpretation of 
suitable music; and from a purely mundane 
point of view its very quietness makes it the 
ideal instrument for study where a louder in¬ 
strument might be forbidden. 

Design. — The design of the clavichord is 
far more subtle than may appear at first sight. 
The scaling of the lengths of the strings is 
vital. The strings arc all of thin brass wire — 
those of c' about 0-012 in. in diameter, and 
smaller still in the higher registers. Two 
factors arc critical for both tone and touch: 
one is the proportion of the length of a key 
from its front to the tangent where it is pivoted, 
the other the length of the unused portion of 
the string to the left of the tangent. A correct 
gradation of these proportions and lengths is 
vital if the clavichord is to speak well and feel 
comfortable to play, and if it is to be responsive 
to the Bebung. The soundboard is also ex¬ 
tremely critical: it must be of the right kind of 
wood, and here the choice can only depend on 
the maker’s experience, and its thickness, 
which is generally a little under | in., must be 
carefully considered. The old makers had 
their own methods in these matters, and even 
after examining many instruments, good and 
indifferent, it is hard to draw firm conclusions. 
There is in the tone-quality of a clavichord, 
like that of a violin, an elusive clement which 
most recognize but none can define. 

Compass. —The clavichords of the 16th 
and early 17th centuries were of some 3$ 
octaves in compass. Whether the lowest notes 
were tuned in any kind of “ short octave ” is 


not known for certain, but it is very likely. 
The German instruments of the latter part of 
the 17th century were 4 octaves in compass, 
and by the end of the 18th century instruments 
of over 5 octaves were being made. 

Makers. — The comparative simplicity of 
the clavichord has led to its being frequently 
made by amateurs, both in the past and in our 
own days, and some antique clavichords have 
every mark of being made by the talented 
amateur. The most celebrated of the past 
must surely be Jacob Adlung (1699-1762) of 
Erfurt and Jena, an organist and teacher of 
music and languages, who made, according to 
his own statement, sixteen clavichords of the 
best quality. His house was destroyed in the 
great fire of Erfurt in 1736, and losing his stock 
of precious woods and his library he never 
again had the same enthusiasm for his experi¬ 
ments. For posterity, however, he left his 
‘ Musica mechanica organoedi ’, published in 
1768 with footnotes by J. F. Agricola, a book 
containing much material of interest on other 
keyboard instruments as well as the clavichord. 

Many surviving clavichords are unsigned, 
but certain German makers of the 18th century 
arc deservedly famous, most famous of all, 
perhaps, the Silbermanns — uncle and nephew 
— of Dresden and Strasbourg respectively. 
The Hamburg family of Hass made clavi¬ 
chords of very great excellence, not only 
musically but as works of art: they often 
favoured a style of instrument decorated m 
red lacquer with Chinese subjects in gold, 
and retained the floral decoration painted in 
tempera upon the soundboard, which is more 
often associated with the Flemish school of 
harpsichord makers. Hubert of Ansbach made 
instruments of very great beauty, and among 
less-known makers may be instanced Carl 
Lcmmc of Brunswick and Horn of Dresden. 

Revival. — Clavichords were made in 
Germany and Sweden as late as the car y 
years of the 19th century-. Then for some W > 
years the clavichord was almost forgotten, 
be revived again in England in the latter pa 
of the century. A. J. Hipkins was the first to 
bring it to public notice in England, and some 
years later Arnold Dolmctsch started to maw 
clavichords and to interest a wider puouc 
in them. Almost all modern makers nav 
favoured a rather small model of clavicho 
only 4 octaves in compass, which, while su 
cicnt for most music up to and including 
of J. S. Bach, is not sufficient for P , fy ,n ® 
of C. P. E. Bach and his time, which1 comp 
hends the last music written for the clav h 
at a time when the pianoforte was only 

meat and can be made with more purity 
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smoothness of tone throughout its compass 
than a small instrument. 

Since the revival of the clavichord, which 
began at the end of the igth century, public 
interest in it has gradually increased, and very 
noticeably so since the second world war; it 
seems that the nature of musical life in the 20th 
century is turning more and more musicians to 
the cultivation of the delicate and unobtrusive 
clavichord. Instruments arc now made in 
Germany by several makers, in America by 
others and in England by at least five profes¬ 
sional makers and a host of amateurs. 

Special Types. — Although the standard 
clavichord is ideal in its simplicity, mention 
must be made of the pedal clavichord that was 
not unknown in the 18th century. It would 
seem that such instruments were made mainly 
for practising organ music, and they were 
really three instruments joined together, one 
for the pedal register and a further pair for the 
two manuals. Adlung mentions such instru¬ 
ments, and Rejnvaan in his ‘ Musijkaal kunst 
wordenboek * of 1795 describes one with an 
engraved illustration. 

Perhaps a more interesting development of 
the clavichord was Gottfried Silbermann’s 
cembal d’amour or cembalo d' amort, which he 
invented about the year 1721. In this the 
normally unused part of the string to the left of 
the tangent was made to pass over a bridge on 
a second soundboard and given a separate 
device for damping. The resulting tone was 
much like that of a normal clavichord, though 
somewhat louder and very sweet. So far as is 
known no example of a ctmbal d'amour survives. 

h. o. (ii). 
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CLAVICHORD PLAYING. .Sec Harm- 
chord Playing (II) (/). 

CLAVICOR. A brass valvcd instrument 
ol tenor pitch invented in Paris by Danays in 
1037 and made by the firm of Guichard. The 
clavicor was used in military bands for some 
time lint as a substitute for the alto ophideide, 
which, unlike the bass ophideide, seems 
always to have given trouble. Built in various 


pitches from Eb down to B>, the clavicor had 
three valves, two of them worked by the right 
hand and one by the left, but from 1840 all 
three valves were worked by the right hand in 
the ordinary way. Its bore was rather narrow 
and it was held up vertically by the performer 
in front of himself. Although its active life 
ceased long before the turn of the century, 
since it was supplanted by the Eb tenor horn, 
it was commemorated for some considerable 
time in Italian military-band nomenclature, 
in which the Eb tenor horn part was called 
claiicorno in mi9 until quite recently. For 
drawings of an entire family of clavicors see 
Lavignac. p. 1455. 

In England clavicors were made by Pare, 
and a part for "Eb Clavicor Solo" is included 
in some brass-band journals issued in the 
1850s. a. n. 

CLAVICYTHERIUM. The monkish 
Latin name for a vertical spinet. 1 There is a 
valuable specimen of this instrument in the 
Donaldson Museum belonging to the R.C.M. 
in London, formerly in the collection of Count 
Giovanni Correr of Venice. There is no name 
or date on this instrument, but it can hardly 
be later than the first years of the 16th century; 
Virdung gives a woodcut of such an instrument 
(‘ Musica gctutscht und aussgezogen Basel, 
1511). The keyboard of this specimen has 
three octaves and a minor third, E to g'\ less 
than Virdung’s compass, but wc may regard 
the lowest E as being tuned down to C, accord¬ 
ing to the " short octave " arrangement. The 
jacks have plectra of wire, not quill. The 
upright harpsichord has also been called clavi- 
cytherium. There is a fine example in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Alessandro 
Kraus, jun., of Florence, issued a pamphlet, 
in English, describing the very interesting 
" One-Keyboarded Clavicytherium " in the 
Kraus Collection (1910), giving a photograph 
of the instrument. a. j. ii. 

The ‘ Kongl. Svcnska Vetcnskaps Acad. 
Handlingar ’ (July-Sept. 1741) contains the 
description (pp. 218-20) of Dr. Brelin's “ Up¬ 
right double Clavecin ”, which is provided 
with nearly all the strings double the usual 
length, so that the back portion vibrates in 
unison with the front part giving the note. 
There appears to have been a duplicate set of 
strings at the back of the soundboard, both 
operated from the same keyboard. In an 
earlier paper (,W„ July-Sept., , 739 , p , 8l) this 
method of stringing is described; also it is 
slated that no string rests on the bridge itself 
but is supported by a short brass or iron pin in 
which a notch is provided to hold the string.* 


; &'PUTE n.Vol. II. p . 338. 

u“ Wmensduften : Abh.ndiun p “n 
Vol I H * u,h * 1,unK ‘ kuml “nd Meehanik \ 

jjy: ,739 ' 4 °- pp - vol hi, , 74I> pp ; 
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This method of stringing is a development 
of Silbcrmann’s “Clavecin d’Amour” already 
known in Stockholm and Brelin himself first 
applied it to the clavier, as this paper of 1739 
shows. 

The upright double clavecin was provided 
with eight foot pedals by means of which it 
was possible to produce forte and piano, deep 
or high notes and strong or weak sounds with 
the greatest speed ; and to obtain any volume, 
from the strongest to the weakest, as the whole 
or half the strength of the instrument could be 
damped by means of only one or two pedals. 
The instrument was so large that it was possible 
to climb inside it. r. e. m. h. 

Him.. — Marpuro. F. W.. ' Historisch-kritische Be>- 
iraec zur Aufnahme der Musik* (Berlin, 1754-60. 
Vol. II, 1756. pp. 333-24; Iran*, of Brrlin's fml 
paper). 

CLAVIER. (1) The French name for the 
keyboard of the organ, pianoforte and 
kindred instruments (Ger. Claviatur, Ktaviatur, 
Tastatur ; Ital. tastalura). 

(2) The German generic name for keyboard 
stringed instruments: harpsichord, clavi¬ 
chord, pianoforte, etc. It never suggests any 
particular instrument ( e.g . Bach’s title * Das 
wohltcmpcriertc Clavier ’ does not suggest 
that the 48 Preludes and Fugues arc to be 
played on the clavichord particularly, but 
simply that the work is written for a stringed 
keyboard instrument and may be performed 
on whatever instrument the player happens 
to possess). The familiar translation of the 
title as ' The Well-tempered Clavichord ’ is 
therefore misleading. English has no other 
word for " clavier ”, in its older sense, than 
“ keyboard ", but for better or worse we may 
continue to render Bach’s title as * The Well- 
tempered Clavier ’. Clavier (modern Klavier) 
always means an instrument in German, never 
the keyboard {see (1) above). 

(3) The term is used occasionally in 

English in both the French and the German 
sense, especially the latter, to indicate an un¬ 
specified old (pre-pianoforte) keyboard in¬ 
strument. It has also been applied (more in 
the French sense) to certain instruments used 
for technical practice which afford the con¬ 
ditions of pianoforte playing with a minimum 
of tone, or no tone at all, known as “practice 
claviers J. a. p.-m., adds. 

CLAVIERt)BUNG (Ger., lit. keyboard 
practice). A collective work in four parts by 
Bach containing various compositions for 
practice on keyboard instruments — harpsi¬ 
chord, clavichord and organ — published in 
1731, 1735, 1739 and 1742. It includes the 
‘ Italian Concerto ’ and “ Goldberg ” Varia¬ 
tions for harpsichord and the 21 “Catechism" 
chorale preludes for organ. (For full contents 

1 Communicated by Dr. T. Norlind to the writer in 
a letter dated 28 June 1935 - 


see Bach, Catalogue of Works: Organ W orks 
and Clavier Works.) 

CLAVIHARPE. See Dietz (C. & 
J- C.). 

CLAVIJO (Clavixo) DEL CASTILLO, 
Bernardo {b. ?, e. 1545; d. Madrid, 1 Feb. 
1626). 

Spanish organist, harpsichordist and com¬ 
poser. He belongs to the 16th-century 
Spanish organ school at the head of which 
stands the name of Antonio de Cabez6n. In 
his youth he was in Italy in the retinue of the 
Duke of Alba, and he lived for many years at 
Palermo, where, as may be gathered from the 
State Archives, he was organist at the church 
of San Pietro in the royal palace (Cappella 
Palatina) from 6 Dec. 1569 to Jan. 1590. 
During that time he published a collection of 
‘ Motccta ad canendum 4-8 vocum * under 
the name of "Bernardo Clabixi del Castello in 
regia Capella sicula organici musici " (Car¬ 
dano, Rome, 1588). 

Back in Spain, he is said to have become 
professor of music at the University of Sala¬ 
manca in 1594, retaining the post until 1604, 
and he was in service in the royal chapel at 
Madrid. The musical gatherings held at his 
house in the Spanish capital were famous: 
the illustrious musician played the harpsichord 
or clavichord while his daughter Bcrnardina 
performed on the harp and friends took the 
parts for stringed instruments. 1 A trnto 
(prelude) for organ, taken from a manuscript 
in the Escurial, is published in Vilalba s 
‘ Antologia dc organistas clAsicos ’. O. T. 

CLAVIOL. See Sostinente Pianoforte. 

CLAVIOLA. See Harp Piano. 

CLAVIORGAN(UM). A rare keyboard 
instrument which combined harpsichord and 
organ. There is a specimen in the Victoria ant 
Albert Museum in London, made in England 
by Ludovic Thewes, dated 1579- Thc ha . rpM ‘ 
chord has two 8-ft. and one 4-ft. sets of strings. 
This rests on a stand containing thc organ, 
which has five stops of wood and metal pip«* 
but as only one pipe remains it is impossible 
to determine their specifications. 

Bcdos de Celles, in ' L’Art du facteur 
d’ orgucs’ (1778), in a chapter headed L or¬ 
ganisation du clavecin ordinaire ’, desenp » 
with illustrations, a three-manual clavior- 
ganum. The two top manuals carried jac - 
playing at 8-ft. and 4-ft. pitches, and tn 
bottom manual, which could be coupled 
will to the second manual, was the org 
keyboard. The organ specification is: 

(l) Un bourdon de .4 pied* ( j/ n D^Td ?8 

(principal) de deux piedj boucM. ( 3 ) a un 

pied* ouvert. (4) Un Haulbou dont la Ba*e 


istf fit *srSA , 3a , «WS 

his • Gil Bias '.) 
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The bellows of the instrument are in the stool, 
worked by a pedal protruding for the player's 
right foot. 

Bcdos also has a chapter describing 4 L’ Or¬ 
ganisation d’un piano-fort6, imaginee & exe¬ 
cute & Paris par M. Lepine, Facteur d'Orgues 
Roi A . H . (»v). 

CLAY, Frederic (b . Paris, 3 Aug. 1838 •; 
d. Great Marlow, 24 Nov. 1889). 

English composer. He was the son of James 
Clay, M.P., a very famous whist player and 
author of a well-known treatise on the game. 
Frederic was educated in music entirely by 
Molique, with the exception of a short period 
of instruction at Leipzig under Hauptmann. 
He held a post for a time in the Treasury. His 
compositions were almost wholly for the stage. 
After two small pieces for amateurs, ‘The 
Pirate's Isle’ (1859) and 4 Out of Sight' 
(i860), he made his public d*but in 1862 at 
Covcnt Garden Theatre with ' Court and 
Cottage \ libretto by Tom Taylor. This was 
followed by 4 Constance ’ (1865), 4 Ages Ago ' 
(1869), ‘The Gentleman in Black’ (1870), 

‘ Happy Arcadia ’ (1872), 4 Cattarina • (1874), 
Princess Toto ’ and 4 Don Quixote ’ (both 
1O76). In addition to these Clay wrote part 
of the music for 4 Babil and Bijou • and the 
‘Black Crook’ (both 1872), and incidental 
music for Shakespeare’s 4 Twelfth Night ’ and 
for Albery’s 4 Oriana \ 4 The Merry Duchess' 
was produced at the Royalty Theatre on 23 
Apr. 1883 and 4 The Golden Ring' at the 
Alhambra on 3 Dec. 1883. He also composed 
two cantatas, 4 The Knights of the Cross ’ 
(1866) and 4 Lai la Rookh ' (containing what 
is perhaps his best-known song, 44 I’ll sing thee 
songs of Araby”), produced with great success 
at the Brighton Festival, Feb. 1877, and not a 
few separate songs. 

In all his works Clay showed a natural gift 
of graceful melody and a feeling for rich har¬ 
monic colouring.* Although highly successful 
in the treatment of dramatic music, it is prob¬ 
able that his songs will give him the most 
lasting fame. 4 She wandered down the 
mountajn side \ 4 Long ago ’and 4 The Sands 
ol Dee , among others, are poems of great 
tenderness and beauty, and not likely to be 
soon forgotten. He was struck with paralysis 
immediately after the production of 4 The 
Golden Ring \ 1 a f -m 

^CLAYTON, Thomas ( b . ?, c. 1670; 
J; g K h rr Cr ; Hewaaa member of the 

went »n*i. d 1 ,D ^° nd ° n ,r ° m ,692 10 1702 
went to Italy for improvement in the latter 

• Thil^?SLS f * ro ' for 7 1889. 

,iardly 


year. On his return he associated himself w ith 
Nicola Haym and Charles Dieupart in a 
speculation for the performance of musical 
pieces at Drury Lane Theatre. Their first 
venture was 4 Arsinoc, Queen of Cyprus ’, 
"an opera after the Italian manner, all 
sung ”, translated by Motteux and performed 
on 16 Jan. 1705. Clayton provided the 
greater part of the music — 23 out of 37 vocal 
numbers, according to the published 4 Songs ’ 
— and although the work was little thought 
of by contemporary critics», it was fairly 
successful and had 36 performances until 1707. 
Thus encouraged, Clayton proceeded to set to 
music Addison's opera 4 Rosamond ’, which 
was produced on 4 Mar. 1707 and proved a 
dismal failure «, in spite of a very favourable 
review in 4 The Muses’ Mercury ’. The 
' Songs ’ (42 numbers) were published bv 
Walsh. Y 

According to some accounts Clayton went to 
Dublin in 1709, in the retinue of Lord Wharton, 
to establish“opera in the Italian manner’’ in 
Ireland as well. Nothing, however, seems to 
be known about any results of such an attempt. 
He was certainly living in London in 1711, 
when 4 The Passion of Sappho ’ and 4 The 
Feast of Alexander ' (the first by William 
Harrison, the second by John Hughes, after 
Dryden) were performed with music by 
Clayton at his residence in York Buildings (as 
stated in the printed libretto, which contains 
an interesting preface on Italian and English 
music) on 24 May of that year.* The music of 
these two pieces is lost. There is a record of a 

? V !?L 0f lhc formcr al ,he L *ncoln's Inn 
Fields Theatre on 15 Nov. 1718, when Clayton 
was presumably still alive, but nothing else is 
known about any further activities of the man 
who, even if he was no great composer, 
deserves some credit for reintroducing English 
opera after the death of Purcell and at the same 
time preparing the ground for the splendid rise 
of Italian opera in London. A . l. 

Su*U Dieupar«. Franccschini (model for • Aninoi 4 ). 

CL* DU CAVEAU. The liile of a 
large collection of French airs, including the 
tunes of old songs dating from before the 
time of Henri IV, old vaudevilles, commonly 
called ponlneufs , and airs from operas and 
optras-comiqius which from their frequent use 
in comiditi vaudevilles became popular airs 
(what are called timbres). The fourth and 
^t edition of the work, published by 
uapclic, goes down to 1848; it contains 2350 


i' K h “ been alleged ihat Clayton did no 

hmT£ h - * collection of am he had brought with 
£“! none of the am 

m^Anmoe has ever been traced to any other com- 

18 I™ “a ‘ 3 *- S P« u,or ’ of 26 Dec. 1711 a „d 
lhC CODCem * nd rcfCTri "« «° 
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diffcrcnt airs and as many forms or models 
for couplets. 

The origin of the title is as follows: Some 
French song-writers of the 18th century, not¬ 
ably Piron, Crcbillon (father and son) and 
Colfe, instituted about 1737 a sort of club, 
where they dined regularly. Apparently they 
called their society Lc Cavcau, from the place 
of meeting, an inn of that name kept by one 
Landcllc in the Rue de Buci, near the Comedie- 
Fran^aise and the Cafe Procope, where these 
lx>on companions finished their evenings. 
From that time all societies of song-writers 
have connected themselves as much as possible 
with this first society, and so the name Caveau 
is synonymous with a club of the same kind. 
The original society lasted exactly ten years, 
after which, in 1762, Piron, Crcbillon fils, 
Gentil Bernard and others formed a new society 
which, becoming a "cafe” of the Palais-Royal, 
lasted twenty years. 

The " Caveau modeme ” was founded in 
1805 by Capcllc, the author of the 4 CI6 du 
Caveau with the help of Grimod dc La 
Rcynterc, Pius, Armand Gouffe and Philippon 
de La Madeleine ; they met at Balainc's in the 
Rochcr dc Cancalc, Rue Montorgueil. The 
society lasted till 1816, and in 1825 an effort 
was made to revive it, but after a year's exist¬ 
ence it disappeared, together with another 
club, 44 Lcs Soupcrs dc Momus ”, founded in 
1816. In 1834 a new society was founded at 
Champeaux’s under the direction of Albert 
Monfemont, and was called at first 44 Les 
Fnfants du Caveau ”, and then 44 Le Caveau " 
only. It no longer exists. Its last publications 
were 4 Lc Caveau : rccueils de chansons, 1834- 
1922 ’ and 4 Chansons sur dcs mots donnas par 
les membres du Caveau, 1848-1899’, both 
without music. a. j. & m. l. p. 

CLEF (Eng. and Fr.; Grr. Sthlusul ; Ital. 
chiai't , from Lat. clavis). The only musical 
character, literally a 44 key ”, by which the 
pitch of a note can be absolutely represented. 
The clefs now in use are only three : the C clef, 

13 , the treble clef, and the bass clef, 


(obsolescent @ and almost entirely obsolete 
3 ! ). These respectively represent c', g' and f. 
Two otiter clefs, representing d" and G, have 
been long obsolete. From the last of these, F, 
the Greek gamma, which represents the lowest 
sound of the hcxachordal musical system, is 
derived the word gamut, still in use. A D clef, 
indicating the note a third below that to which 
the bass clef is applied, occurs in a collection of 
old English motets, etc., by Tallis and others 
(B.M. Add. MSS, 17,802-3). It stands thus on 

the stave, and occurs in the bassus part. 


The derivation of the modem dels from the 
letters F, C and G can br seen in the following 


table of the clefs in their various stages of 
transition: 


F Clefs 



One or other of these characters, placed on 
one or other of the lines of a slave, indicates the 
name and pitch of the notes standing on that 
line, and by inference those of other notes on 
lines and spaces above and below it. 

The stave which, at various times, has con¬ 
sisted of a greater or lesser number of lines, 
consists now of five. On any one of these each 
of the three clefs could be (almost every one 
has been) placed. In the following examples 
they occupy the positions in which they arc 
now most commonly found : 



Changes of clef during the course of a com¬ 
position may take place only in the notation ol 
music for certain instruments, as when the 
viola changes from the C (alto) clef to the G, 
or the cello and bassoon from the F clef to the 
C (tenor). But formerly the same licence was 
allowed in the notation of vocal music; the 
C clef in particular was frequently moved up 
or down to correspond with the tessitura of the 
voice part, with the object of keeping the notes 
more or less within the stave. 

Only, however, in its relation to the stave 0! 
five lines can a clef be said with truth to change 
its place. On the Great Stave of Eleven Lines 
the clefs never change their places; but any 
consecutive set of five lines can be selected 
from it, the clef really retaining, Uiougn 
apparently changing, its place : 



From the above it will be seen that when 
>tcs are written 44 in the tenor clef ( 
operly 44 on the tenor stave ) W* 
ritVen on the 3rd, 4 «h, 5*, «* 
the 44 great stave ” of eleven ; that wh 
ritten 44 in the alto clef ” they arc ^ueno 
e 4 th, 5 «h, 6th, 7 th and 8th lines of th»> 

4 vc; and when “in the soprano clef on th 
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consist severally of the lowest and the highest 
five lines of the great stave: 


It; 


iiiiiiii 


F C 

In early musical manuscripts two and even 
three clefs arc sometimes found on the same 
stave: 

It would be in no way inconsistent with modem 
theory, and indeed might be convenient in 
l»ooks of instruction, so to place them as 
above. s. T . w. 

Bibl.-Eh»»i*k* ( R., ‘ Die SchKmelkombinationen im 
15. und 16. Jahrhundert * (S.M.W., Vol. XI). 

Su also Ch layette. Notation. Saint Lambert (in- 
vc 111 ion of new clef*). 

CLEGG, John (ft. Dublin, 1714; d. Lon¬ 
don, e. 1750). 

Irish violinist. He was the son of William 
Clegg and a pupil of his father and of William 
Vmcr, master of the Dublin Castle band. In 
1723, when only nine years of age, he per¬ 
formed in London in public a Concerto by 
Vivaldi and afterwards gained an eminent 
position in the musical profession, surpassing, 
according to contemporaneous writers, every 
other player in England in tone and execution. 
In 1737 he had a benefit at Crow Street 
I hcatre, Dublin. On 21 Jan. 1744 he became 
insane and was confined in Bedlam Hospital 
where, as Burney relates, “ it was long a fashion¬ 
able, though inhuman amusement, to visit him 
there, among other lunatics, in hopes of being 
entertained by his fiddle or his folly ”. He 
was discharged as cured on 20 July 1744, but 
was again admitted on 15 Dec. of the same 
year. He was finally discharged 13 Oct. 1746. 
Clegg appears also to have been a composer 
tor his instrument, but no work of his has come 
down to us. P n ar ij f 

Clemencca, George*. Su Fauri f'Voile du 
bonheurincid. m.). .. ' au 

aa "‘ ** Gab,ulovi< '" 

CLEMENS NON PAPA (Jacqoe. at- 
ment or Jacob Clemens) (J. Yprcs, r. ,500; 
d. Dixmudc, c. 1556*). ^ 

Famish composer. He may have gained his 
first musical experience at the cathedral of 
a ; YprCS ’ and hc P°*ibly went to 
™ !° r furthcr stud V. for his fust published 

rrir ,hcr * ™ a collection 

f, n ' d 15 39 : In 1540 he returned to the Nether¬ 
lands, settling at Bruges as priest and master 


of the children at the church of Saint-Donaticn. 
But on 6 May 1545 his predecessor, Jean dc 
Hollande, resumed the post, and hc seems to 
have gone to Antwerp cathedral. 1 By 1550 
he was in Holland, at the cathedral of’s Hcrto- 
genbosch, as “ singer and composer ”. 

There appears to be no foundation to the 
repeated assertion that hc was at one time 
Kapellmeister to the Emperor Charles V, nor 
to the over-familiar story that he called 
himself “ Clemens non Papa ” to distinguish 
himself from Pope Clement VII. The sobri¬ 
quet does not appear until 1346, 14 years 
after that pope’s death, on the title-page of 
the ’ Motecta a 5* published by Susato. It 
is now known that a poet in holy orders named 
Clement or Clemens lived at Ypres and was 
known as “Perc Clemens" or, in Latin, 
" Clemens papa.” The composer, born at 
' pres, must have known him either person¬ 
ally or by reputation, and called himself 
“Clemens non papa" to avoid confusion. 

Tcn volumes of his masses were issued in 
folio size by Phalftse at Louvain between 1556 
and 1560, and in 1559 the same publisher 
issued seven books of his motets. Q.-L. gives a 
long list of his works.* Commcr published 43 
of his motels, chansons and Flemish psalms 
(‘ Collcctio Op. Mus. Batavorum ’). Clemens 
is known to have left 15 masses (partly incom- 
plcte) 230 motets, 158 3-part canticles, a 
Le Dcum ’ and a large number of chansons. 

I roske included three motets in his * Musica 
divina ’, and winds up a notice of his life by 
the following remarks: 

aUcmp,M »‘VI« kno>vn. 

00 ,W «o counterpoint. but for his time 
potsewd an extraordinary amount of melodies and 
one ' n . h “ d, V ’urpassed him for 
fks ? ncc - . h, ‘ mr| odi« are far more 
P ,c .* Mn « ,h * n P 0 * of his contemporaries. 

clr, f r - Tha « »>c often 
'miUtHm too far and neglected the due acrentua- 

.el^nm'ry “ V ‘° “ V ,ha ‘ hf bdo,,Red lo U,c 

W. B. s., rev. 

Bibi.-Bebmt K turtu. K. P.. * Jacobus Clemens non 

z-fxfr^r.^ ssss; 

CLEMENT, Felix (ft. Paris, 13 Jan. 1822; 
d. Pans, 23 Jan. 1885). 

French composer and writer on musical 
history and archaeology. From 1843 onwards 
he held vanous posts as organist and director 
ol church music, ultimately at the Sorbonnc. 
In .849 he directed choral performances in the 
bainte-Chapwlle, the outcome of which was 
the publication of a collection of ancient music 

in* to ¥ V n le i hC r P ^ li ^ h ^ . mu «c litere. accord- 

arLisles muskiem ( S' 1 '"' d « 

«me .^1" -• , ^ 2 ' P- W). but as the 

bistonque sur les socktfa 
of I ''" 1 * ,c 7 ,8 *» omits the name 

noUcc *»>e cathedral choir, the 
. “.** e4rlicr work may be a mistake. 

icculaJ yOC f sacred and 

«he i?th££u?? Und " hW namc in ‘°»cctions of 
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in that year. His most important published 
compositions are choruses for Racine’s 
‘ Athalie ’ and 4 Esther For several years he 
contributed largely to Didron’s 4 Annales 
archcologiques thus preparing himself for 
his 4 Histoirc gcncrale dc la musique religieuse' 
(Paris, i860), in which arc included transla¬ 
tions from Cardinal Bona’s treatise 4 De divina 
psalmodia ’ and Formby’s 4 Gregorian Chant 
compared to Modern Music \ He edited 
several books of religious music for the church, 
such as ‘ Eucologie en musique scion 1 c rit 
parisicn ’ (Paris, 1843 and 1851), ‘ Le Parois- 
sien romain ' (Paris, 1854) and 4 Chants de la 
Sainte-Chapclle ’ (1849). His 4 Methode 
complete dc plain-chant ’ (2nd cd., 1872) does 
not contain anything new, but is clear and 
orderly. His 4 Mlthode d’orguc ’ (1874) 
exhibits a moderate knowledge of thorough¬ 
bass and fugue. Clement’s compilation, a 
‘ Dictionnaire lyriquc ’, is a list of operas on 
the plan of Allacci’s 4 Drammaturgia com¬ 
piled from Babault’s 4 Dictionnaire g*n*ral 
dcs theatres ’ and similar works. It is gener¬ 
ally reliable for information on French works, 
but full of errors whenever it mentions foreign 
operas. Four supplementary parts brought the 
work down to the year 1881 ; a second 
edition of the whole (ed. A. Pougin) appeared 
in 1897 and a further supplement in 1904. 
Clement also published 4 Les Musiciens 
calibres depuis le i6* me si*cle ’ (Paris, 1868, 
42 portraits) and an 4 Histoirc de la musique ’ 
in 1885. o. c., rev. 

CLEMENT, Franz (b. Vienna, 17 Nov. 
1780; d. Vienna, 3 Nov. 1842). 

Austrian violinist, conductor and composer. 
His father was butler in a nobleman's estab¬ 
lishment and at the same time, after the fashion 
of the period, a member of his master's private 
band. His father and Kurzwcil, the leader of 
another nobleman's band, were his teachers. 
Clement began to play the violin when he was 
only four and in Mar. 1789 made his first 
successful appearance in public at a concert in 
the Imperial Opera House. He soon began to 
travel with his father and in 1790 went to 
London, where he gave very successful concerts, 
some of which were conducted by Haydn and 
Salomon. He also played at Oxford at the 
second concert given in celebration of Haydn's 
installation as D.Mus. Having returned to 
Vienna, he was appointed solo player to the 
emperor and in 1802 conductor of the newly 
established Theater an dcr Wien, which post 
he retained till 1811. In 1812-18 he travelled 
in Russia and Germany and in 1818-21 again 
conducted the opera in Vienna. In 1821 he 
began to travel with Angelica Catalani, con¬ 
ducting her concerts, and he was also for a 
short time (about 1816) conductor of the 
Opera in Prague. He died in poor circum¬ 
stances. 


Clement was not only a remarkable violin 
player, but an unusually gifted musician. 
Spohr, in his autobiography, relates that 
Clement, after having heard two rehearsals 
and one performance of the oratorio 4 The 
Last Judgment ’, remembered it so well that 
he was able, on the day after the performance, 
to play several long pieces from it on the piano¬ 
forte without leaving out a note, and with all 
the harmonics (no small item in a composition 
of Spohr’s) and accompanying passages; and 
all this without ever having seen the score. 
Similarly he was said to have made a piano¬ 
forte score of Haydn’s 4 Creation ’ from 
memory, after having heard the oratorio a few 
times, merely with the help of the book of 
words, and that his arrangement was so good 
that Haydn adopted it for publication. 

Clement’s style was not vigorous, nor his 
tone very powerful: gracefulness and tender¬ 
ness of expression were its main character¬ 
istics. His technical skill appears to have been 
extraordinary’. His intonation was perfect in 
the most hazardous passages and his bowing of 
the greatest dexterity. Beethoven himself bore 
the highest testimony to his powers by writing 
especially for him his great violin Concerto. 
The original manuscript, which is preserved in 
the National Library in Vienna, bean this 
inscription in Beethoven’s own handwriting: 

Concerto par Clemenza pour Clement, primo violino e 
direttore d theatro a Vienne dd L. v. Bthvn., 1806. 


Element was the first who played it in public, 
»n 23 Dec. 1806. It would be difficult to 
>elicvc, if we had not the programme still to 
cfer to, that at this concert he also performed 
l set of variations “ mit umgckchrter Viohne 
— with the violin upside down. 

He published for the violin 25 concertinos, 
i concertos, 12 studies, a great number of airs 
mils and smaller pieces; for the pianoforte a 
Concerto; for orchestra 3 overtures; for tne 
tage an opera and the music for a mclo- 
Irama. All these works are, however, entirely 
jrgotten, and the greater part seem to ha ' r 
lisappeared. r ' D ' 

ul. — Haas, Robert. 'The Viennne VioJiniU Fr.nz 
Clement ’ (M.Q.. XXXIV. 1948. P- « 5 )- 
Clement IX. Stt Ro*pigIto»i. Gtulio. 

CLEMENT (Clemens) Johann Georg 
b. Breslau, e. 1710; d. ?). f 

German composer. He was A-^//uMM^fo 
ver fifty years (from 1735) of ,hc ' chu / c ?‘ J 
t. Johann at Breslau. He was made a kmg 
f the papal Order of the Golden Spur. « • 
umcrous compositions for the church 
rise .4 masses, 27 offertories, 18 gradual 
)eums, etc., and a Requiem perfomtol at the 
literal of .he Emperor Chwte VI 074*) 
lone of them has been pushed. He len 
M sons, one in Vienna, the other li 
t Stuttgart, .790. at Cassel, .792. and after 

• Gerber edit him Clementi. 
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wards KaptllmeisUr at Carlsruhe. The latter 
adopted the name Clemcnti. m. c. c. 

CLEMENTI & CO. After the bankruptcy 
of Longman & Broderip of London in x 798, 
Muzio Clemcnti entered immediately into a 
fresh partnership with John Longman, at one 
of the old shops (26 Cheapside), and when 
Longman, leaving him in 1801, went to another 
address at 131 Cheapside, Clemenii became 
head of a new firm consisting of himself, 
Banger, F. A. Hyde, F. W. Collard and D. 
Davis. The new partnership, at first known 
as Clementi, Banger, Hyde, Collard & Davis 
(afterwards shortened into Muzio Clemcnti & 
Co., or Clemcnti & Co.), with additional prem¬ 
ises at 195 Tottenham Court Road from about 
1806, underwent gradual changes. In 1810 
Hyde’s name disappears and the firm becomes 
Clementi, Banger, Collard, Davis & Collard. 
In 1819 it is Clemcnti, Collard, Davis & Col¬ 
lard, and in 1822 Clementi, Collard & Collard, 
while after dementi's withdrawal in 1830 it 
finally appears as Collard & Collard, who 
continued to publish music at 26 Cheapside 
and 195 Tottenham Court Road until about 
*® 34 » when T. E. Purday took over the music¬ 
publishing of the firm at 50 St. Paul's Church 
Yard. 

The Clemcnti firm had great trade and re¬ 
putation in the manufacture of pianofortes, 
dementi’s name was doubtless of great weight 
as a guarantee of good workmanship. Violins 
and other instruments bear their stamp; they 
were, besides, music publishers. 

f. k., rev. w. c. s. 

Su alio Coll ard. Longman & Broderip. 

CLEMENTI, Muzio (b. Rome, 23 Jan. 
1752 ; d. Evesham, 10 Mar. 1832). 

Italian pianist and composer. His father, 
an accomplished craftsman in silver, himself of 
a musical turn, observed the child’s uncommon 
musical gifts at an early period and induced a 
relation of the family, Buroni, choirmaster at 
one of the churches of Rome, to teach him the 
rudiments. In 1759 Buroni procured him 
lessons in thorough-bass from an organist, 
Cordicelli, and after a couple of years’ applica¬ 
tion he was thought sufficiently advanced to 
compete for an appointment as organist, which 
he obtained. Meanwhile his musical studies 
were continued assiduously: Carpani taught 
him counterpoint and Santarelli singing. In 
1764, aged twelve, he had an oratorio, ‘ II 
martirio de’ gloriosi Santi Girolamo e Celso ’ 
performed in Rome.' When barely fourteen 
Clementi had composed several contrapuntal 
works of considerable size, one of which, a 
Mass, was publicly performed and appears to 
have created a sensation in Rome. 

In 1766 an English gentleman, Peter Beck- 
lord, M.P., nephew of Alderman Beckford and 

' Ulderico Rolandi in Riv. nu. di musica. 


cousin of the author of ‘ Vathck ’, with some 
difficulty induced dementi’s father to give 
his consent to the youth's going to England, 
where Beckford offered to defray the expenses 
of his further education and introduce him 
to the musical world of London. Until 1773 
Clementi quietly pursued his studies, living at 
the house of his protector in Wiltshire. Then, 
fully equipped with musical knowledge, and 
with an unparalleled command of the instru¬ 
ment, he descended upon London as a pianist 
and composer. His attainments were so 
conspicuous that he carried everything before 
him and met with a most brilliant, hardly 
precedented success. From 1777 to 1780 he 
acted as cembalist, i.e. conductor, at the 
Italian Opera in London. 

In 1781 Clemcnti started on his travels, 
beginning with a series of concerts in Paris 1 ; 
thence he passed, via Strasbourg and Munich, 
to Vienna, where he made the acquaintance of 
Haydn, and where, at the instigation of the 
Emperor Joseph II, he engaged in a sort of 
musical combat at the pianoforte with Mozart. 
Clemcnti, after a short prelude, played his 
Sonata in B> (Op. 47 No. 2) — the opening of 
the first movement of which was long after¬ 
wards made use of by Mozart in the subject of 
the * Zauberfiotc ’ overture — and followed it 
up with a toccata in which great stress is laid 
upon the rapid execution of diatonic thirds and 
other double notes for the right hand, esteemed 
very difficult at that time. Mozart then began 
to prelude and played some variations; then 
both alternately read at sight some manuscript 
sonatas of Paisicllo's, Mozart playing the 
allegros and Clemcnti the andantes and 
rondos; and finally they were asked by the 
emperor to take a theme from Paisicllo’s 
sonatas and accompany one another in their 
improvisations upon it on two pianofortes. 
The victory, it appears, was left undecided. 
Clemcnti ever afterwards spoke with great 
admiration of Mozart’s “ singing ” touch and 
exquisite taste, and dated from this meeting a 
considerable change in his method of playing: 
striving to put more music and less mechanical 
show into his productions. Mozart’s haish 
verdict in his letters (12 Jan. 1782; 7 June 
1783) was probably just for the moment, 
but cannot fairly be applied to the bulk of 
Clementi's work. He depicts Clementi as 
a mere mechanician, strong in runs of 
thirds, but without a pennyworth of feeling 
or taste . But L. Berger, one of dementi’s 
best pu p, ls gives the following explanation 
ot Mozart s hard sentence: 

. aem€n,i whether in 1781 he had begun to 

'“ UU T n, J i n J h 4 presem ( |8o6 l »lyl^ He 
^ ne ‘ and add «l that in those early day* he 


eolr^f.h^ wood . * Son contain the 

“ d * pi ‘“- 
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liad cultivated a more brilliant execution, especially in 
double notes, hardly known then, and in extemporized 
cadenzas, and that he had subsequently achieved a more 
melodic and noble style of performance after listeninc; 
attentively to famous singers, and also by means of the 
perfected mechanism of English pianos, the construction 
of which formerly stood in the way of a cantabile and 
legato style of playing. 

With the exception of a concert tour to Paris 
in 1785 Clementi spent all his time from 1782 
to 1802 in England, busy as conductor, virtuoso 
and teacher, and amassing a considerable 
fortune. He had also an interest in the firm 
of Longman & Brodcrip, “ manufacturers of 
musical instruments and music-sellers to their 
majesties The failure of that house, by 
which he sustained heavy losses, induced him 
to try his hand alone at publishing and piano- 
forte-making ; and the ultimate success of his 
undertaking, dementi & Co., shows him to 
have possessed commercial talents rare among 
great artists. In Mar. 1807 property belonging 
to dementi's new firm, to the amount of 
£40,000, was destroyed by fire. 

Among his numerous pupils, both amateur 
and professional, he had hitherto trainedjohn B. 
Cramer and John Field, both of whom soon 
took rank with the first pianists of Europe. In 
1802 dementi took Field, via Paris and Vienna, 
to St. Petersburg, where both master and pupil 
were received with unbounded enthusiasm, 
and where the latter remained in afiluent 
circumstances. On his return to Germany 
Clcmcnii counted Zcuncr, Alex. Klcngrl, 
Ludwig Berger and Meyerbeer among his 
pupils, made the acquaintance of Beethoven 
(see letter to Collard, 22 Apr. 1807) and re¬ 
newed that of Haydn. During this tour, on 
15 Sept. 1804, he married a daughter of J.G.G. 
Lehmann, cantor of St. Nicholas Church in 
Berlin, who, after a journey to Italy with her 
husband, died in childbirth in Aug. 1805. 
With Klcngcl and Berger he afterwards went 
again to Russia. In 1810 he returned to 
London for good, gave up playing in public, 
devoting his leisure to composition and his 
time to business. He was married again 
in London, on 3 July 1811, to Emma 
Gisburnc. 1 

An educational work of this period of some 
importance in its day was his ' Introduction to 
Practical Harmony originally called ‘ de¬ 
menti’s Selection of Practical Harmony, for the 
Organ or Pianoforte ’, containing in addition 
to a treatise on harmony and counterpoint a 
wide selection of works for keyboard instru¬ 
ments by many masters.* He wrote many 
pianoforte works and above all completed that 
superb series of one hundred studies, * Gradus 
ad Parnassum ’ (1817), upon which to this day 
the art of solid pianoforte playing rests. It is 

1 Stt Licence, Si. Pancrai. 

* A full list of Ihe contend appeared in the first and 
second editions of this Dictionary under the heading: 
Practical Harmony. 


a well-authenticated fact, too, that he had 
composed between 1786 and 1832 some 20 
symphonies of which 12 had been performed in 
London between 1815 and 1825. After his 
death, however, the symphonies, which had 
met with considerable success in England, 
Germany and in France, disappeared, and no 
trace of them could be found. 

In 1820 and 1821 Clementi was again on the 
Continent, spending an entire winter at Leip¬ 
zig, much praised and honoured. A public 
dinner was given in his honour in London on 
17 Dec. 1827. He retained his characteristic 
energy and freshness of mind to the last. He 
was married three times, had children in his 
old age, and shortly before his death was still 
able to rouse a company of pupils and admirers 
— among whom were J. B. Cramer and 
Moschclcs — to enthusiasm with his playing 
and improvisation. He lived to be eighty, and 
the last years of his life were spent at Evesham, 
in Worcestershire, where he died. His remains 
were honoured by a public funeral and 
deposited in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Influence of Compositions.— Clcmenti 
left upwards of 100 sonatas, of which 64 arc 
written for the pianoforte without accompani¬ 
ment and the remainder as duets or trios — 
sonatas with violin or flute, or violin or flute 
and cello; moreover, a Duo for two piano¬ 
fortes, 6 ducts or four hands, caprices, preludes 
and ' Points d’orgues compost dans le gout de 
Haydn, Mozart, Kozcluch, Stcrkcl, Wanhal et 
Clcmenti Op. 19; ' Introduction h Part dc 
toucher Ic piano, avec 50 lemons ’; sundry 
fugues, toccatas, variations, waltzes, etc., 
preludes and exercises remarkable for several 
masterly canons and, as his lasting monument, 
the ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum ' already men¬ 
tioned. , . 

Clcmenti may be regarded as the originator 
of the proper treatment of the modem piano¬ 
forte, as distinguished from the harpsichord. 
His example as a player and teacher, together 
with his compositions, left a deep and indclib e 
mark upon everything that pertains to tne 
pianoforte. ... 

In a smaller way Clcmenti, like Chcrubin 
in a larger and Dussck in another way, lore- 
shadowed Beethoven. In Beethoven’s scant) 
library a large number of dementi’s sona as 
were conspicuous; Beethoven had a markoa 
predilection for them and placed them in uie 
front rank of works fit to engender an artistic 
treatment of the pianoforte; he liked them 1 
their freshness of spirit and for their concise an 
precise form, and chose them above all others, 
and in spite of the opposition of so expCTiencea 
a driller of pianoforte players as Carl Czerny, 
for the daily study of his nephew.^ < , 

The greater portion of Clcmenti s Gra 
and several of his sonatas —for instance the 
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Sonata in B minor, Op. 40 No. 2; the three 
Sonatas, Op. 50, dedicated to Cherubini; the 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 14 No. 3, etc. — have 
all the qualities of lasting work: clear outlines 
of form, just proportions, concise and con¬ 
sistent diction, pure and severe style; their 
very acerbity, and the conspicuous absence 
of verbiage, must render them the more 
enduring. 

He is the first completely equipped writer 
of sonatas. Even as early as his Op. 2 the 
form sketched by Scarlatti and amplified by 
C. P. E. Bach is completely systematized, and 
it has not changed in any essential point since. 
Clementi represents the sonata proper from 
beginning to end. He played and imitated 
Scarlatti's harpsichord sonatas in his youth, he 
knew Haydn’s and Mozart’s in his manhood 
and he was aware of Beethoven’s in his old age; 
yet he preserved his artistic physiognomy — 
the physiognomy not of a man of genius, but 
of a man of the rarest talents — from first to 
last. 

There is confusion in the various editions 
of his works, but the classification of the piano¬ 
forte solo sonatas at the end of this article will 
be helpful. For the rest, arrangements arc 
printed as originals, the same piece appears 
under various tides, etc. The sonatas with 
accompaniment, etc., arc out of print, and no 
systematic attempt has been made to publish 
what remains of his orchestral works. The 
editors of the Scnart edition of pianoforte 
sonatas, Wyzewa and Gastou*. however, 
considered that a number of those works are 
transcriptions of orchestral symphonies. 

E. d., adds. 

Manuscript Remains.— At the death in 
1917 of Dr. William H. Cummings a number 
of valuable manuscripts passed into the pos¬ 
session of Dr. Carl Engel, who bought the 
Cummings collection for the Congress Library 
at Washington, of which he was librarian. 

In 1934 the Washington Library was visited 
by Alfredo Casclla, who then made a dose 
study of the Clementi manuscripts included in 
the Cummings collection and found, among 
the 154 pages of sketches and rough drafts, four 
Symphonies — in C major, in D major, a 
" Grcal National ” Symphony (probably the 
last but one to be written by Clementi and 
composed in 1824) and a last Symphony, in 
D major. None of these is complete, for, 
curiously enough, the first movement of every 
one of them has suffered. The first two were 
reconstructed by Casella and published, the 
miniature score showing clearly dementi’s 
own work and the additions which had to be 
made. 

It should also be remembered that some 
Clementi autographs are in the B.M. collec¬ 
tion, among them part of the first movement of 
Ihe second of the symphonies in the Washing¬ 


ton library (B.M. Catalogue No. 29321) and a 
complete first movement in D major corre¬ 
sponding with the fourth and last of the 
symphonic compositions in the Library of 
Congress. 

A letter addressed to Brcitkopf & Harlel by 
the Collard-Clementi firm in London, which 
mentions the D major Symphony (No. 2 of the 
Washington collection) and other documents 
similarly examined, point beyond doubt to the 
fact that these symphonies belong to dementi's 
best period and to that group of six symphonies 
in which the never-satisfied composer was 
engaged for over fifteen years. 

'Die fate of those manuscripts, which had 
remained unknown from the death of Clementi 
till the disposal of the Cummings collection, 
had always been a mystery'. The tragic truth 
was revealed in an article contributed to ‘The 
Choir ’ in 1929 by Andrew dc Tcmant, a 
close friend of Cummings. The article, which 
was brought to Dr. Casella’s notice by the 
present librarian at Washington, Dr. Oliver 
Strunk, was of considerable help and told how 
Cummings had asked the Rev. 1 *. Clementi 
Smith, the composer’s grandson, whethci f any 
manuscripts of his grandfather were still in his 
possession. The grandson then remembered 
that two parcels of manuscripts which included, 
besides symphonies, sketches for the oratorio 
‘ Daniel had been casually burnt by a maid 
who thought them of no value. Some manu¬ 
scripts, however, were still found in the cellars 
of the house. It is the greatest good fortune 
that two of those symphonies have been 
rescued from undeserved oblivion. 

The style of the re-edited symphonies is that 
of a musician whose life spans the period from 
the death of J. S. Bach to the ripe romantic 
era. The spirit is essentially classical, the out¬ 
come of disciplined studies and an exceptional 
command of polyphonic technique and of form. 
Clementi obviously attempts to revive in his 
symphonies the classical heritage and to com¬ 
bine it with 19 th-century restlessness. It thus 
happens that, side by side with pages of a 
Haydnesque quality, one finds others which 
suggest Beethoven and even hint prophetically 
at Verdi and Brahms. 

It should also be mentioned that the scoring 
of the symphonies reveals a master’s touch and 
that no modification was necessary’ in prepar¬ 
ing the manuscripts for publication, apart from 
the lowering of the trombone parts, written 
originally for the alto trombone and impossible 
on modem instruments. a. c. (ii). 
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CATALOGUE OF PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
twith List of Editions) * 


1 Date of Date of . Aug*~ Peters 1 Cotta 
Compo-I Pubh- tut 
I tilion • I ration • 4 ro/s. 4 1W1. 1 2 to/s. 


Sonata, C ma. 

A ma. 
B? ma. 
E> ma. 

(See Op. 35) 
Sonata, 1.9 ma. 
C ma. 

G mi. 
{Set Op. 30) 
Sonata, Dj ma. 
C ma. 
Ej ma. 
A ma. 

I) ma. 
B? ma. 
{See On. 47) 
B? ma. 
K? ma. 

F ma. 

E> ma. 
C ma. 

B? ma. 

F ma. 

F mi. 

D ma. 

C La Chassc ’) 
C ma. 

E» ma. 

F ma. 

Fjj ma. 

F ma. 

EJf ma. 

C ma. 

G ma. 
B? ma. 

A ma. 

FS mi. 
n ma. 

F ma. 
Sonata, G mi. 

E> ma. 
B? ma. 

F ma. 

G ma. 

A ma. 

C ma. 

G mi. 
Sonata, F ma. 

ma. 

Capriceio. A ma. 

F ma. 

Sonata, A ma. 

F ma. 

C ma. 

E? ma. 

D ma. 

C ma. 

G ma. 

B? ma. 

F ma. 

C ma. 

G ma. 

D ma. 

G ma. 

B mi. 

D mi. 


1770 1773 


1782 IV 


178* 1784 


*793 I 


1798 IV 


1802 III 
II 
III 


Senatl 

Holle 

Uni- 
tersal 
5 toll. 

B. Gf H. 

B. (4 II. 


and 

Selected 

Popular 

Schott 

2 tols. 

Luol/f ' 
ivo/s. 

Edition 

3 toll. 

Edition 

3 toll. 

Edition 


II 

1 


I 

.Vn. 5 


II 



I 


I 

11 

V 


I 



II 



I 

I 



I IV 


I I 

I IV 

I 

I HI 


I III 
III 
I III 


III 


1 

III III 

IV 


1 

IV II 

IV 


1 

IV 

III I 


I 

III 11 




V I 

IV 

1 

j 

IV 

1 1 

I 

1 

1 

1 1 


I 

I 



III 

II 


1 

1 




1 




I 


I 


II 




II 

I 



II 


I II 

II 

II 

1 

II 

II 

II 

V 



II 



1 

II 

I 


II 




II 



1 I 

II 

I 

I 

I 

II 

I 

1 

II 11 



II 

IV 


III 

IV 

III 


III 

III 

III 


III 

III III 

II II 

11 
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1 Originally appended to an article by Kathleen Dale in M. & L. 
permission with some additional details. 

* These dates, so far as they are ascertainable at all, are in many cas- 

* The two editions contain the same sonatas, except that Holle omits 


lb, July ,9,3 (»« Bibl.), "P""'" 1 b ’’ 
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Sit aha Bach (C. P. E.. 34 . infl. by). Bccihovcn 
y u»t«°), P- MS. Clemcnli & Co. Egk ,ballet on muiic 
by a>. Field (j.. pupd & employe; Spohr’i charac¬ 
terization of C.). Longman & Brodcrip. Sonata, p. 90J. 

CLEMENTS, Alfred J. Set South Place 
Concerts, 

CLEMENZA DI SCIPIONE, LA (Opera). 
See Bach (J. C., 38). 

CLEMENZA DI TITO, LA (‘The Clem¬ 
ency of Titus »). Opera in 2 acts by Mozari. 
Libretto by Metastasio, altered by Caterino 
Mazzoli. Produced Prague, 6 Sept. 1791, for 
the celebration of the coronation of the Em¬ 
peror Leopold II as King of Bohemia. 1st 
perf. in Austria, Vienna, Karntnertor Theatre 
(in Italian), 29 Dec. 1794. in England, 
London (in Italian), 27 Mar. 1806. 1st in 
U.S.A., Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., 1952. 

CLEOFIDE (Opera). See Hasse. 

CLEONIDES (b . ?; d. ?). 

Greek 2nd-century (a.d.) musical theorist. 
His * Introduction to Harmonics’, formerly 
attributed to Euclid, is one of the best sources 
for the doctrines of Aristoxenus, in so far as 
they arc not contained in the master's extant 
works. Edition by C. von Jan, * Musici 
scriptores graeci ’ (1895) » French translation 
b y C. E Ruclle(«896). r. p. w.-«. 

Set aba Amtoxenu*. 

CLEOPATRA E CESARE (Opera). See 
Graun. 

CL60PATRE (Opera). Sa Benoit (C.). 
Massenet. 


\\Titten for the plays, but replaced some of the 
choruses by new pieces of his own composi- 
lion - w. H. M. 

CL^RAMBAULT, Louis Nicolas (b. 
Paris, 19 Dec. 1676; d. Paris, 26 Oct. 1749). 

French composer and organist, father of the 
preceding. He was a pupil of Andr6 Raison, 
whom he succeeded as organist at the church 
of Saint-Jacques. He was later organist at 
Saint-Louis, Saint-Cyr and Saint-Sulpice. 
He composed five volumes of chamber can¬ 
tatas (often on subjects from classical mytho¬ 
logy). a few miscellaneous cantatas, a book of 
organ pieces and a book of pieces for the 
clavecin. He also wrote works for the stage, 
including an allegorical piece ' Le Soleil vain- 
queur to celebrate the recovery of Louis XV 
from an illness. This was first sung at the 
Op*ra on 21 Oct. 172! and was frequently 
repeated at the Concert Spirituel. Similar 
pieces were ‘ L’Idyllc dc Saint-Cyr’, per¬ 
formed there on .3 Mar. 1745, ‘ Le Depart du 
roi , in the same year, and ‘ Le Rctour du 
printemps', performed at the Jesuit college 
of Louis-le-Grand on 15 May 1748. The 
score of the first of these is preserved at 
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CLERCX-LEJEUNK 


CLEVELAND 


in Guilmant’s ‘ Archives dcs maitres dc 
I’orguc \ The fragile elegance of this music 
docs nol destroy its relevance to a liturgical 
function; like Couperin’s organ music it 
achieves a spirituality of feeling which is at 
once tender and strong. Clerambault is per¬ 
haps the last truly significant voice in the 
classical French organ tradition. His harpsi¬ 
chord music, on the other hand, is less interest¬ 
ing. It cannot escape a certain insipidity and 
is more affected than affecting. Clerambault 
needed the human voice, or the naturally 
polyphonic organ, to bring out the best in him. 

W. H. M. 

CLERCX-LEJEUNE, Suzanne ( b . 

Houdcng-Aimerics, Hainault, 7 June 1910). 

Belgian musicologist. She studied at the 
University of Liege and became liceneiit (1934) 
and later doctor (1939) in history of arts and 
archaeology. In 1941 she was appointed 
librarian of the Brussels Conservatoire and in 
1945 lecturer in musicology at the University 
of Litge. She resigned the Brussels appoint¬ 
ment in 1949 in order to devote herself entirely 
to her university teaching. 

The following are Suzanne Clcrcx's princi¬ 
pal publications: 

• Henri-Jacque* «lc Crocs'. 2 pari* (Biuucl*. 1940), 

rewarded and publidicd by ihc Aradeime Koyalc dc 
Belgique. 

JoSM Boulmy, ' VVerken voor Clavrrimbcl * (' Monu¬ 
ment* Muticac Belgicse Vol. V, Antwerp. 1943 ). 

• (Jrilry ' (collection 1 Notre Pau 4 *j Brunei*. I 944 >- 

• Cliarlc* van den Borren in * Hoinmagc * Charle* van 

den Borren ' (Antwerp. I 943 )>, 

• La Musique inurumentale en Europe du XII* an 

d^bul du XVII* iiiele), in ‘La Mutique dr* 
originc* A not jour* ' (I’arU. 1946). 
l)icu<lonn« Raick & C. J. van Helmont,' Werken voor 
clavcciinl>cl' (' Momunenta Muticac Belgicae 
Vol. VI, Antwerp, 1948). 

• Pierre van Maldcrc ’ (Brunei*. 1948), rewarded and 

C blithed by the Academic Koyalc de Belcique. 

roque et la mutique : ettai d Ytthetique inmkale ' 
(Bruttelt, 1949). 

' lx* XVIII* Slide', in 'La Mutique en Belgique’ 
(Bruttelt, 1 93 0 . 

She has contributed to ' Revue Musicale ’, 
' Biographic Nationalc Beige ‘ Revue Inter¬ 
nationale dc Musique', ‘Revue Beige d’Ar¬ 
chcologic et d'Histoirc de 1 ’Art’, 'Revue 
Beige dc Musicologic’, 'Revue [fran^aise] de 
Musicologie etc. a. l. c. 

CLER’EAU, Pierre (b. ?; d. ?). 

French 16th-century composer. He was 
master of the boys at the church of Toulon 
(or ? Toul) in 1554 and died before 1557. He 
composed masses, motets, * I* r livre de chan¬ 
sons ’, ‘ I" livre d'odcs dc Ronsard ’. His 
Mass ‘In me transicrunt * was re-edited in 
score by Witt (Ratisbon). e. v. d. s. 

CLESS, Johann ( b. Hanau, ?; d. ?). 
German 16th-century composer. He was 
called “ Magistcr ” and wrote music for the 
choruses of Sealiger's Latin translation of 
Sophocles’ ‘Ajax’, performed at Strasbourg in 
1587. The choruses arc remarkably fine, 
especially the 8-part chorus with 2 solo voices 


and the dance choruses. They have been re¬ 
published in Arthur Prufer’s 4 Ueber den 
ausscrkirchlichcn Kunstgesang in den evan- 
gclischen Schulen des 16. Jahrhunderts ’ 
(1890). e. v. d. s. 

CLEVE, Johannes de (b . ? Clevcs, 1529; 
d. Augsburg, 14 July 1582). 

German tenor singer and composer. He 
was a singer in the Vienna court chapel in 
1 563-64, then at the court of Archduke Charles 
at Graz. He went to Augsburg apparently in 
1576. He was a church composer of great 
merit and wrote 2 books of ‘ Cantioncs sacrac ’ 
( 1 559 )* 1 book ‘Cantioncs seu harmoniae 
sacrac’ (1579). In manuscript arc masses, 
motets, canons, etc. A considerable number 
of his works have been republished in modem 
editions. e. v. d. s. 

CLEVELAND. Several orchestral organ¬ 
izations have existed at Cleveland, Ohio, 
including that conducted by George Lehmann 
(1886-89) and one formed under Johann H. 
Beck in 1889. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra.— The 
Musical Arts Association of Cleveland (incor¬ 
porated in 1902) established the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra on a permanent basis 
in 1918. Nikolay Sokolov, engaged then as 
conductor, remained at that post until 1933. 
In 1920 Arthur Shepherd was appointed 
assistant conductor. In the first season the 
orchestra numbered 55 players, and by the 
season of 1921-22 it had been increased to 90. 
Sixteen pairs of concerts (in afternoon and 
evening) were given in the regular season ; 
also 12 popular concerts, 8-10 childrens 
concerts, 12-15 concerts in the public schools; 
and on tour outside Cleveland a number that 
varied in recent years between 48 and 65. 

The orchestra is supported by more than 
900 annual subscribers to the maintenance 
fund. In co-operation with the Board 0 
Education of Cleveland two music schools arc 
carried on in high schools of the city by the 
Musical Arts Association, most of whose 
teachers are members of the Cleveland Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. A point is made of mvUing 
annually one or more composers to conauci 
their own works with the orchestra. 

r. a., rev. 

The Musical ArLs Association became a 

permanent organization in 1918 through 
initiative of Mr,. Adella ften*» Hugh*- 
The first conductor, Nikolay Sokolov, 
succeeded by Arthur Rodzinski. who is me 

season of twenty-** 
weeks the Orchestra now gives twenty pa« 
symphony concerts a, Cleveland, ccrum addi 



CLEVELAND 
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New England and All an lie Stales and Canada. 
An annual Music Memory Contest is held 
towards the end of the season, with adults 
competing in addition to the children for 
whom the contest was first arranged. 

Up to 1931 the Cleveland Orchestra’s con¬ 
certs were held in the Masonic Hall, which was 
erected in 1919. Since then they have been 
held in the magnificent Severance Hall, the gift 
of John L. Severance in memory of his wife. 

The Orchestra is supported by a consider¬ 
able annual maintenance fund as well as by 
a permanent endowment, secured in 1929 
through a campaign led by the late Dudley S. 
Blossom. 

Until 1933 it was under the management of 
Mrs. Adclla Prentiss Hughes and since that 
lime under that of C. J. Vosburgh. Mrs. 
Hughes became one of the vice-presidents of 
the board of trustees and continued her activity 
as secretary of the Musical Arts Association, in 
which capacity she had served since its found¬ 
ing in 1915. 

Besides exerting a vital influence on die 
educational and aesthetic life of Cleveland and 
the territory in which the Orchestra tours, it 
has given special attention to operatic per¬ 
formances, having presented the American 
premiire of A Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk * by 
Shostakovich. The Orchestra maintains a 
Philharmonic Chorus of volunteer singers for 
the purpose of performing combined vocal and 
orchestral compositions. 

Throughout its history the Cleveland Or¬ 
chestra has been noted for the special con¬ 
sideration it has accorded to American 
composition. Works by many American 
composers have been presented for the first 
time. 

Other Orchestras.—' The Cleveland Muni- 
cipal Orchestra Concerts were given in 1913- 
1915 during the time Newton D. Baker was 
in office as mayor, and with his encourage¬ 
ment. An orchestra was organized under the 
direction of Christian Timner and gave a 
concert each Sunday. The Hippodrome 
Theatre (Keith’s Circuit) offered the use of its 
building to the orchestra. 

The younger generation of musicians organ¬ 
ized in the summer of 1938 the Cleveland Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra in order to familiarize 
themselves with standard orchestral literature. 
F. Karl Grossman is the conductor. 

The Women’s Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Hyman Schandlcr, further 
contributes to the music of Cleveland. 

Cleveland Popular (" Pop ”) Concerts. 
--These concerts were organized in the first 
decade of the 20th century by Conrad Mizer a 
popular conductor, for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing music of a semi-classical and popular 
nature. The orchestra was conducted on 
alternate Sundays by Johann Beck and Emil 
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Ring. The musicians contributed their 
services for a nominal sum, with a general 
admission fee fixed at 25 cents. The music 
library of this organization as well as that of 
the Municipal Orchestra of a later date came 
into the possession of the Cleveland Public 
Library. This music is now available for use 
by non-professional as well as professional 
instrumental groups. 

The Cleveland Institute op Music.—T he 
Cleveland Institute of Music was founded in 
1920 by a group of public-spirited citizens. 
Ernest Bloch was appointed musical director 
of the school in 1920 and held that position 
until June 1925. Mrs. Frank!yn B. Sanders, 
who held the position of executive director 
from 1920 to 1925, succeeded Bloch as director 
in 1926, and upon her resignation from the 
office in June 1932, Beryl Rubinstein, head of 
the pianoforte department and Dean of the 
Faculty, was appointed director. Herbert 
Ehvcll, head of the department of composition, 
was appointed assistant director in Feb. 1935, 

and Mrs. Sanders was named director-emeritus 

m 1938. There is an opera school and an 
orchestra, and the Institute grants degrees in 
applied music, composition and theory. 

The Cleveland Music School Settle- 
me?o\ — The Cleveland Music School Settle¬ 
ment was incorporated in 1912 according to a 
plan outlined by the Music School Settlement.' 
Until 1919, when it became a member of the 
Welfare Federation, the Settlement was main- 
tamed by private subscriptions supplemented 
by small fees paid by its pupils. Since that 
umc the Settlement has been supported by an 
annual allocation of funds from the Cleveland 
Federation to which student fees arc 
added. Students arc charged for lessons ac¬ 
cording to their ability to pay. M . s. 

CLICQUOT. French 18th-century family 
of organ builders. 

(1) Robert Clicquot (i. ?; d. ?), ,hc firs, 
Who made the name celebrated, came of an old 
family living at Mcaux. He was maker bv 
warrant to Louis XIV; he worked at the 
construction of the organ in the chapel at 
Versailles (.7,,). He had already established 
his reputation by the great instruments which 

n ' adc ,n ‘ hc ca| hcdrab of Rouen (1686- 
fA^'? UCmi , n ^ 7 0, - 3 ) and Blois 

£ L^ Ut ,7 '? hc gavc U P thc Erection 
X f 10 J can Baptiste, with 
” : adf a specification for thc enlarge- 
nKnt of the great organ in thc cathedral at 

(2) Jean Baptiste Clicquot ( b . ?; d. ?) 

son of thc preceding, executed a great deal of 

r.° 7 . 4 - n .6r nns thc organ at Laon Ca,hcdrai 

( 3 ) Louis Alexandre Clicquot (b. ? • d 

Bans, 25 Jan. 1760), brother of thc preceding 

' New York. 
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CLIFFE 


CLIFFORD (Hubert) 


was the maker of the organs in the churches of 
Houdan (1734) and of Chevreuse, Seine-ct- 
Oisc. The organ at Houdan has kept its 21 
stops in their primitive state until now. 

(4) Francois Henri Clicquot ( b . Paris, 
1728; d. Paris, 1791), son of the preceding, 
acquired European fame for the quality of his 
reeds and mixtures. He succeeded his father 
in 1760 and took Pierre Dallery into associa¬ 
tion in 1765. His most capable workmen were 
Lair, Isnard, Laurent, Brachet and Gillier, 
who collaborated with him in the construction 
of the organs at the church of Saint-Mcdard 
(1767) and of Saint-Gervais (1764-68). The 
most beautiful organs in the Parisian churches 
owe their existence to Clicquot: the Jacobins, 
Rue Saint-Dominiquc (1771); Saintc-Cha- 
pcllc (1771); Saint-Nicholas-des-Champs 
(1776); Saint-Merry (1781); Saint-Sulpice, 
32-ft. pedal, 66 stops and 5 manuals (1781); 
Notrc-Damc (1784); Saint-Leu (1786-88). 
He carried out a great deal of work in the 
provinces, notably on the organs of Versailles 
Cathedral (1761); important restorations to 
the organs of the Cathedral at Nantes (1784), 
and of Meaux. He began the construction of 
the organ in the church of Saint-Nicholas-du- 
Chardonnct in Paris, and of the great organ in 
the Cathedral at Poitiers, his chef-d'auvrr, but 
he died before this work was completed, and it 
was his son Francois who finished them. The 
organs of Saint-Gervais, of Saint-Nicholas-dcs- 
Champs and of Saint-Leu in Paris, those of 
Nantes and of Poitiers, still preserve the 
greater part of the original stops by Francois 
Henri Clicquot. p. r. (ii). 

Uibl.—F i.r.URY. 1 *. Dr. * Dictionnairc bioKraphiquc do 
factcuri d'orgua nit ou ayant travail!* en France ' 
l Paris, 1926). 

Kavokl, Ffcux, ' Lo Anciens Bullets d'orcucs du 
dlpartcmcnt de Scine-el-Oise ' (Paris. 1925). 

‘ Les Grandcs Orguo des <gliscs de Paris' (Paris, 
I 9 » 7 )- 

ClilFe, Cedric. Set Benjamin (2 libs.). 

CLIFFE, Frederic (b . Bradford, Yorks, 
2 May 1857; d. London, 19 Nov. 1931). 

English pianist, organist and composer. He 
received his earliest musical instruction from 
his father, an amateur cellist. At the age of 
six he played the pianoforte in a manner far 
beyond his years, at nine be began to study 
the organ and at eleven he was appointed 
organist to VVykc Parish Church, while a year 
later he is said to have been able to play the 
whole of Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues. 
Meanwhile Cliffc acquired a local reputation 
by the beauty of his voice. After being ap¬ 
pointed organist to a dissenting chapel he 
was in great demand for “ opening ” new 
organs. From 1873 to 1876 he was organ¬ 
ist to the Bradford Festival Choral Society, 
and later, on being elected to the Titus 
Salt scholarship at the National Training 
School of Music in London, he studied 


under Sullivan, Stainer, Prout and Franklin 
Taylor. 

In 1883 Cliffc was appointed to a piano¬ 
forte teaching staff of the new R.C.M., and he 
remained there as a member of the Board of 
Professors till his death. He toured as solo 
pianist and accompanist with Helen Lcmmcns- 
Shcrrington and others, became in succession 
organist to Curzon Chapel and St. George’s, 
Albemarle St., and to the Leeds Festival under 
Sullivan as assistant to Spark. In the latter 
capacity he played in Sullivan’s ‘ The Golden 
Legend ’ and for the Festival he arranged and 
played the organ part in the first performance 
there of Bach’s B minor Mass. 

After twenty years of continuous church 
work Cliffc retired in 1889. He was organist 
to the Bach Choir in 1888-94 and of the Italian 
Opera at Drury Lane, Her Majesty’s and 
Covent Garden Theatres about the same time. 
It was, however, as a composer that he made 
his greater reputation, and it is curious to note 
that the work which par excellence established 
that reputation, his Op. 1, a fine Symphony in 
C minor, was rejected by the Leeds Selection 
Committee. When it was produced in London 
by Manns at his own benefit (Crystal Palace, 
20 Apr. 1889) it created a very unusual 
amount of interest. 

In 1901 he became a pianoforte professor at 
the R.A.M. and an examiner for the Associated 
Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M.; for them 
he toured in Australia in 1898, and in , 9 ? o a " d 
1903 he visited South Africa on behalf of the 
Cape of Good Hope University. He travelled 
also in America. . . 

The following is a list of Cliffc’s principal 
productions: 

•Ode to ihe North-East Wind' for chorus & oeth. 

(Sheffield, 1904). 

Symphony No. 1, C mi. (1889). 

Symphony No. 2, E mi. (Leed». 1892). 

Tone Poem * Cloud and Sunshine for orch. (1890). 

Violin Concerto, D mi. (Norwich, 1890). 

* The Triumph of Alcestis \ contralto & orch. (Nor 

,9 ° 2) - R. H. L. 

CLIFFORD, Hubert (John) (b . Bairns- 
dale, Australia, 31 May 1904). „ 

Australian conductor and composer. 
was educated at Melbourne High School and 
the Universities of Melbourne (B.Sc.) » 
London (D.Mm ). Ho tudid «■* * 
Melbourne Conservatory and the K.c.ni 
London. From .94* *o .944 he « 

Empire Music Supervisor and since 1 944 
has been a professor at the R A ‘V F j| m 
He became Musical Director to 
Productions in 1946, but resigned mi 95 ° 
order to give more time to crea ^ 

and he is also a lecturer, examiner an 

iU Ofhis compositions a Symphony compos** 



CLIFFORD (James) 

four Sketches for Shakespeare’s * As You 
Like It * for string orchestra; ‘ A Kentish 
Suite ’, published in 1935, and ‘ Five English 
Nursery Tunes’, published in 1941, for 
orchestra; and a Serenade for string orchestra, 
published in 1943. He has also written a 
text-book, ‘ The School Orchestra ' (London, 
1 939 )» which deals with every aspect of its 
subject and is especially valuable for school 
conductors. m. k. \v. 

CLIFFORD, James (b. Oxford, 1622; d. 
London, Sept. 1698). 

English divine. He was the son of Edward 
Clifford, a cook, then living in the parish of St. 
Mary Magdalen at Oxford. In 1632 he was 
admitted a chorister of Magdalen College, and 
so remained until 1642. On i July 1661 he 
was appointed tenth minor canon of St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London and in 1675 was ad¬ 
vanced to the sixth minor canonry. In 1682 
he became senior canon. He was also for many 
years curate of the parish church of St. 
Gregory by St. Paul’s and chaplain to the 
s ocicty of Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. In 
1663 Clifford published, under the title of 

The Divine Services and Anihems usually sum? in ihr 
Cailiedrali and Collegiate Choirs of the Church of 
England. 

a collection of the words of anthems, the first 
of its kind which appeared in the metropolis. 
(It had been anticipated in a collection com¬ 
piled and printed by Stephen Bulkley at York 
in 1662, and in a book of 
Anthems to be sung in the Cathedral Church of 
the lloly and Undivided Trinity in Dublin, 

printed 1662. The only known copy of this 

last is in the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; 

it contains the words of 51 anthems and the 

names of most of the composers.) So great was 

the success of Clifford’s work that a second 

edition, with large additions, appeared in 

1664. To the first edition arc prefixed: 

Uriefe .Directions, for the understanding of that part of 

P, iP'X"^ j Cr V CC P* rfo ™*d with the Organ in St. 
Haul s Cathedral on Sundays and Holydaycs; 

and to the second chants for Venitc, the Psalms 
and the Athanasian Creed. The work is 
curious and interesting as showing what 
remained of the cathedral music produced 
before the parliamentary suppression of choral 
service in 1644, and what were the earliest 
additions made after the Restoration (1660). 
Clifford’s only other publications were ‘ The 
Catechism, containing the Principles of 
Christian Religion’ and 'A Preparation 
oermon before the receiving of the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, preached at 
Serjeants’ Inn Chapel, in Fleet Street’, which 
appeared together in 1694. 

Clifford had a younger brother, Thomas 
r w Ct ‘, . 3 3 )» who was admitted chorister 
or Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1642 and 

"sssJsj?* w.„.„., adds . 
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CLIFTON, John (Charles) (ft. London, 
7 Nov. 1781; d. London, 18 Nov. 1841). 

English conductor and composer. He 
studied for five years under Richard Bellamy. 
I Jter he became a pupil of Charles Wesley and 
devoted himself entirely to music, resigning 
an appointment in the Stationery Office which 
he had held for about two years. 

After an engagement at Bath, where In- 
conducted the Harmonic Society, he went in 
1802 to Dublin, and in 1816 produced there a 
musical piece called ‘ Edwin and .Angelina ’ 
(after Goldsmith), written in collaboration 
with Sir John Stevenson, with whom he organ¬ 
ized a concert in aid of the sufferers by the 
Irish famine. In 1816 he invented an instru¬ 
ment called the “ Eidomusicon ”, intended to 
teach sight-reading. An attempt made in 1818 
to bring out his invention in London failed, 
and he then adopted I«ogier’s system of teach¬ 
ing and remained in London for some time. 
He wrote numerous glees and songs. He 
married the proprietress of a London ladies' 
school at Hammersmith, where he died. 

CLINGHER. See Cunio, Teodoro. 

CLINIO (Clingher), Teodoro (b . Venice, 
?; d. Treviso, c. 1602). 

Italian composer. I Ic was maestro di eappella 
at Treviso Cathedral in 1592. He composed 
‘ Missarum 6 v. lib. i’ (Venice, 1592); 

‘ Smgularia 4 v.’; * Chrisli Domini Passiones 
3, 4, ct 6 v.’ (Venice, 1595); and a great 
amount of church music (in manuscript), 
including several ' Passiones \ e. v. d. s. 

CLINTON, George Arthur {b. Xewcastle- 
on-Tync, 16 Dec. 1850; d. London, 24 Oct. 
* 9 « 3 )- 

English clarinettist. He was the son of a 
bandmaster and went to London in 1867 on 
his appouitmcnt as solo clarinet in the Queen’s 
Private Band, a position he held till 1900. He 
was in addition principal in the Philharmonic 
Orchestra from 1873, and in the Crystal Palace- 
Orchestra from 1874, where he succeeded 
Pap* and appeared many times as a soloist in 
the Mozart, Weber and Spolir concertos. He 
was in addition professor at the R.A.M. and 
at Kncller Hall from 1900 till his death. He 
was an ardent chamber musician and formed 
in the early 1890s a society which gave fre¬ 
quent concerts of music for wind instruments, 
alone and with strings. He did much to 
improve his instruments, on which he was a 
particularly brilliant executant, and gave his 
name to a model which has, in addition to 
other improvements, the Barret action of the 
oboe, fined 10 the upper joint. This was later 
elaborated into the Clinton-Boehm system, 
which has, w„h the Barret action, some- 
mechanism from the Boehm clarinet adapted 
o the lower joint. Clinton preferred ebonite 
to wood as a material for his instruments. 


/. 
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Both systems have enjoyed some measure of 
popularity, the Clinton-Bochm in particular 
atlording much facility for execution. In 
1909 he made a very careful revision of F. 
Berr’s method for the clarinet. f. c. r. 

CLINTON, (Francis) Gordon (b. Broad¬ 
way, Worcestershire, 19 June 1912). 

English baritone singer. He was educated 
at Evesham Grammar School and at Bromley. 
In 1935 he won an open scholarship to the 
K.C.M. in London, where he studied from 
1935 to 193!!, when he obtained his A.K.C.M. 
diploma. He was organist at Swanley Congre¬ 
gational Church from 1930 to 1937 and then 
became vicar-choral at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
until 1946. He served in the R.A.F. for six 
years during the second world war, receiving a 
commission in 1943. As a singer he has been 
a soloist at successive Three Choirs Festivals 
and in the Delius, Bach and Elgar Festivals 
in Ixmdon ; also in the performance of Delius’s 
• Sea Drift * at Bcccham's seventieth birthday 
concert, and has made a number of record¬ 
ings, including Delius’s ‘ Village Romeo and 
Juliet' and Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. He 
is a professor of singing at the R.C.M. in 
London and has been conductor of the Whit- 
stable and Tankerton Choral Society since 
191(>. His singing is remarkable for line vocal 
quality and sound voice-production, and his 
sense of style has revealed itself in a consider¬ 
able variety of music performed by him. 

M. K. W. 

CLINTON, James (b. Ncwcastlc-on-Tync, 
18 Sept. 1852; d. London, 4 Feb. 1897). 

English clarinettist, brother of George 
Arthur Clinton. 11c devoted his considerable 
inventive powers to devising a '* combination 
clarinet" enabling A and B> parts to be 
played on the same instrument, and a few 
years before his death the James Clinton Com¬ 
bination Clarinet Company was formed, with 
Sullivan as chairman, to promote the inven¬ 
tion. Jacques Albert, the well-known maker 
of Brussels, produced what were described as 
perfect models in both Albert and Boehm 
systems, but the invention failed to interest 
the public. F - k - 

CLIQUOT. See Clicquot. 

CLIVE, Catherine (called Kitty) (born 
Raftor) (b. London, 1711; d. Twickenham, 
Middlesex, 6 Dee. 1785)- 

English actress and singer. She was die 
daughter of William Raftor, an Irish gende- 
man. Displaying a natural aptitude for the 
stage, she was engaged by Colley Cibber for 
Drury Lane Theatre (1728-41), and made her 
first appearance there in Nov. 1728, as the page 
Is.ncr.es, in Lee’s tragedy ‘ Mithridates ’. In 
1729 she attracted great attention by her 
performance of PhUlida in Colley Cibber’s 
ballad opera ‘ Love in a Riddle ’. Her per¬ 
sonation of .Nell in Coffey’s ballad opera * I lie 


Devil to Pay in 1731, established her reputa¬ 
tion and caused her salary to be doubled. On 
4 Oct. 1734 she married George Clive, a 
barrister, but the pair soon agreed to separate. 
She continued to delight the public in a variety 
of characters in comedy and comic opera and 
was engaged by Garrick in 1746 for Drury 
Lane, until 24 Apr. 1769, when, having 
acquired a handsome competence and being 
pensioned by Horace Walpole, she took leave 
of the stage and retired to Twickenham, where 
she occupied a house in the immediate vicinity 
of Horace Walpole’s famous villa at Straw¬ 
berry Hill, until her death. One of the most 
prominent events in Kitty Clive’s career as a 
singer was Handel's selection of her as the 
representative of Delilah in his oratorio ‘ Sam¬ 
son ’ on its production in 1743. W. it. H. 

Srr a/.j Boyce (* Rehearsal lucid, m.). 

CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE, LES 
(‘ The Bells of Cornevillc ’). Operetta in 
3 acts by Planquettc. Libretto by Clairvillc 
and Charles Gabet. Produced Paris, Folics- 
Dramatiques, 19 Apr. 1877. 1st perf. abroad, 
Madrid (trails, by L. M. dc Larra), 1877. i^t 
in U.S.A., New York (in English), 22 Oct. 

1877. 1st in England, London, Folly Ihcatrc 
(trans. by H. B. Farnic and R. Reece), 23 Feb. 

1878. 

CLOCHETTE, LA (Opera). See Dust. 
Hi.rold. 

“ CLOCK ” SYMPHONY. The familiar 
name of Haydn’s Symphony No. 101, « U 
major, written in 1794. It is due to the ticking 
ligurc of accompaniment in the slow move¬ 
ment. 

CLODIUS, Christian (b. Ncustadt nr. 
Stolpen, 18 Oct. 1647; d. ? Ncustadt, ?)• 

German musical editor. He was a tea 
at his birthplace and compiled a collection 
students’ songs while at L«|W» g Uniwn't>. 
The manuscript, which is in the Bcrl "? 
Library, is described by W. helm N.tfjcn. 

• Vicrteljahrsschrift fur Musikwissenscbalt . 

VII, 579, and by C. Blumml, Au5 
Liederbuchc des Studcnlcn C.lodius («p<>8)- 

E. v. d. s. 

CLOSE. See Cadence. 

CLOSE-SHAKE. See Ornaments, b IN¬ 
CLOSED HORN. See Organ Stops. 

CLOSSON, Ernest (b. Sa,nl ; J ^ cU , 
Noode nr. Brussels, 12 Dee. 1870; d. Brussels, 


BdgLan^musicologiit. He «. MjJgj 
assistant curator of the Museum - n 

Instruments at the Brussels 0 f 



CLOSTERMAX 


CLUTSAM 


of musical subjects, though he made a special 
study of Belgian folksong and kindred matters. 
His work in that direction began with ‘ Chan¬ 
sons populates dcs provinces beiges ’ (1905, 
3rd cd. 1920) and includes 1 Notes sur la 
chanson populaire en Belgique’ (1913). He 
also issued several essays on aesthetics in music, 
notably ‘ Esth^tiquc musicale ’ (1921). 

Other books of his arc the following : 

' E<lvar<l Grieg el la mu'iquc scandinave' (Paris. 

Brussels & Leipzig, 1892). 

‘ Roland de Lassus * (Tumhoul & Bruges. 1919). 

Andre-Modeste Griiry ’ (Turnhoul & Bruges. 1920). 

• Cisare Franck ' (Charleroi, 1923). 

' L*Element llamand dans Beethosen * (Brus>rU. 1928); 
English trans. by Muriel Fuller. * The Fleming in 
Beethoven ' (Oxford, 1936). 

| Gevacri * (Brussels, 1929). 

' Richard Wagner: poeines et textes en pone. choisis 
et traduits * (Paris, 1934). 

‘ La Facture des instrument, de mu.ique en Belgique * 
(H«y. 1931 ). 

U Passion selon Saint Mathieu IBarhj ' ^Brussels, 
• 917 ). 

' Im Noels wallons *, with A. Doulrepont & M. Del- 
hoodie (Paris & Liege, 1938). 

* llistoirc du piano ’ (Brussels, 1944). 

L. B. 

Hun.. — ' Melanges Ernest Clovxon'. containing a bio 

S iphiral article by Charles van den Borrrn 
rmsels. 1948J. 

. Closterman. .Vrr Blow (portrait of). Orpheus Britan- 
meus (portrait of Purcell). 

Clough. Arthur Hugh. See Davies (II. W.. 'Green 
Melds of England . chorus). Dyson (’ Where |,es the 
land' for chorus). Gaily (choral oslcs). 

CLUB ANTHEM. The familiar name by 
which is known an anthem composed jointly 
by John Blow, Pelham Humfrcy and William 
lurncr, about 1664, when they were all 
choristers in the Chapel Royal. It is a setting 
of' I will always give thanks *. 

CLUER, John ( b . ?; d. London, 1728). 
English music printer and publisher. He 
appears to have been originally a ballad and 
chap-book printer early in the iBth century, 
and to have worked at premises in Bow 
Churchyard, London, where he can be traced 
as early as 1715. 

Afterwards he issued some of the best en¬ 
graved and adorned music of his period. 
Cluer, as shown by a type-printed music sheet 
m the B.M. (‘ The Pedigree of a Fidler ’), 
claims to have invented some improvements 
m music type or the setting of it. The passage 
on the sheet referred to runs: 

fa« ur «. •U.the songs printed by J. Cluer in 
1; an<1 he hath 


|j or ''if future, all the songs printed by I. Uuer in 
now Uiurchyard will be vi to mutick; and *1 he hath 
mventrd neat and quick way of doing tin- varnc in the 
{he wouragemenc of mmick) so,,*, 
mualTeic^ *° d >V h ' m " 4 mu,h chca P fr r -* ,f «han 

For some unknown reason Handel, who 
generally employed Walsh as his publisher, 
granted to Mearcs and also to Cluer and his 
successors the right of publication of some of 
h.s operas. The first which Cluer had of these 
was Giulio Cesarc ’, published in 1724; but 
he had previously printed Handel’s * Suites 
de Pieces’ in 1720. The other operas 
arc Tamerlano ’, *Rodclinda\ ‘Scipione’ 


‘ Alessandro ', ‘ Riccardo Primo Admcto 
‘ Siroc ' and * Lotario The first five were 
also issued, with die voice parts transposed 
for the flute. The operas have very finely 
engraved pictorial title-pages. 

Among other of Cluer's publications are ‘A 
Pocket Companion for Gentlemen and Ladies \ 
2 vols., 1724-25, a couple of dainty volumes 
from copperplates; two quaint parks of 
musical playing-cards; ‘ Psalm Tunes ’ by 
\\ illiam Anchors; Twelve Overtures by 
Handel; and other works. Cluer was 
associated with B. Crcakc, a bookseller in 
Jcrinyn Street, whose name appears in some 
of the imprints. Thomas Cobb was Cluer’s 
engraver and successor in business, having 
married his widow about 1730. Cobb as¬ 
signed and sold the business in 1736 to his 
brother-in-law William Diccy of Northampton, 
who had been associated with him in it, and 
who purchased it for himself and his son Cluer 
Uiccy, who managed it until 1764. After 
Cluer's death some of the imprints merely 
give •* at the printing-office in Bow Church- 
>' ard "• f. k., rev. w. c. s. 

CLUTSAM, George (b. Sydney, New 
South Wales, 26 Sept. 186G; d. London, 17 
Nov. 1951). 

Australian pianist, critic and composer. 
He began his career as a pianist, and after 
considerable travel in New Zealand and in 
Asia settled in l^mdon and became known as 
an accompanist and then more particularly 
as a music critic ('The Observer’, 1908-18, 
essays in Mus. T., etc.). The production of a 
symphonic idyll after Tennyson, ' The Lady 
of Shalott by the New Symphony Orchestra 
in Oct. 1909, and the performance at about 
the same time of a cantata, ‘ The Queen of 
Rapunzel made him known in London as an 
accomplished composer, and the production 
by Bcccham on 23 July 1910 of his one-act 
opera, 1 A Summer Night \ left no doubt of his 
ability to write interestingly for the stage. He 
alrca d>’ *>ad a provincial production 
( I he Queen’s Jester 1905) to his credit. In 
Apr. 1912 another one-act piece, ‘After a 
I housand Years ’, was produced at the Tivoli 
in London and oddly described as “ a New 
Egyptian Miniature Grand Opera ”. It was 
in fact an attempt to write a whole opera in 
dimensions possible for inclusion in a variety 
entertainment. A more important work, and 
the last of Uutsam s works to claim importance 
Irom the musician’s point of view, was the 
opera Komg Harlckin ’, based on Rudolf 
Lothar s play, produced with momentary suc¬ 
cess at the Kurfurstenoper, Berlin, in Nov. 

After that Clutsam turned to a field of 
activity which proved more profitable from 
the materia! pent of view. He collaborated 
with Hubert Bath in the music to Basil Hood’s 
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* Young England ’, produced at Birmingham 
in 1916, and afterwards brought out several 
musical comedies, including ‘ Gabricllc ’, 

‘ Lavender ’ (both in London) and 4 The Little 
Duchess’ (Glasgow, 15 Dee. 1922). In this 
field his greatest popular success has been 
4 Lilac Time’ (1923), which musically is a 
potpourri of Schubert and derives from a 
Viennese popular success entitled 4 Das Drei- 
madclhaus A similar and musically no 
more valuable compilation from Chopin, 4 The 
Damask Rose’, came out in London on 17 
June 1929. h. c. c., adds. 

CLUZEAU MORTET, Luis (b. Monte¬ 
video, 16 Nov. 1894). 

Uruguayan composer. He studied piano¬ 
forte and violin, but is entirely self-taught as a 
composer. He has played in various chamber- 
music groups in Uruguay and teaches the 
history of music at the Instituto Normal of 
Montevideo. He has also taught various 
musical subjects at other Montevideo schools 
and institutes. He has written symphonic and 
chamber works as well as numerous pianoforte 
pieces and songs. In 1938 he visited London. 

COACH HORN. See Post Horn. 

COATES, Albert (b. St. Petersburg, 23 
Apr. 1882; d. Milnerton nr. Cape Town, 11 
Dee. 1 953 ) • 

Anglo-Russian conductor and composer. 
His father, born at Bridlington in Yorkshire, 
was settled in business in St. Petersburg, where 
he had married a Russian lady. Albert was 
the youngest of their seven sons. He was sent 
to England for his education and was at school 
first in Essex and then at Liverpool. At the 
latter place he learnt music from one of his 
brothers, who was an organist there, but he 
entered Liverpool University as a science 
student and at length returned to St. Peters¬ 
burg and entered his father’s office. It soon 
appeared, however, that orchestration was a 
stronger point with him than book-keeping, 
and he was twenty years old when arrange¬ 
ments were made for him to enter the Leipzig 
Conservatory. There he studied the cello with 
Klengel and the pianoforte with Robert 
Tcichmullcr, but the greatest factor in his 
artistic development was Nikisch and his class 
in conducting. His appointment by Nikisch to 
be coach at the Opera of Leipzig started Coates 
on his practical career, and he first appeared 
there as emergency conductor in 4 Tales of 
Hoffmann ’. This led in 1906 to his securing 
on Nikisch's recommendation the chief post of 
conductor to the Elbcrfcld opera house, where 
he remained two years conducting a large 
repertory of works including the German 
classics, Mozart, Wagner and Strauss. This 
was followed by a period of conducting at the 
Dresden Opera, where Coates shared the 
responsibilities with Schuch. He conducted 


for a season at Mannheim, during which 
time he was invited to conduct 4 Siegfried ’ in 
St. Petersburg, which led to his appointment 
as a principal conductor there for five years. 

During this important period in his career 
Coates added to his repertory the large 
number of Russian works, both of the opera 
and the concert-room, his performance of 
which added to his reputation both in Europe 
and in America. He was in close touch with 
the leading Russian musicians of the time, 
especially Skriabin, who imparted to him his 
ideas on the interpretation of his music and 
who influenced him strongly in his own style of 
composition. 

Coates first became prominent in England 
in 1913, when at Covent Garden he shared 
the Wagner performances with Nikisch with 
acknowledged success. He had appeared at 
Queen’s Hall in 1910 with the London Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, but it was not until Apr. 
1919, when it was no longer possible for him 
to continue his work in Russia, whence he 
escaped with great difficulty, that he signal¬ 
ized his arrival with a scries of concerts with 
the same orchestra and henceforward became 
one of the regular conductors during a part of 
the season in London. Beccham engaged him 
for the season with which Covent Garden was 
reopened after the 1914-18 war, and subse¬ 
quently he was responsible for many of the best 
performances of the British National Opera 
Company, both at Covent Garden and in the 
provinces, and he conducted the major part 
of two festivals at Leeds (1922 and 1925). 1 ° 
Mar. 1926 he conducted a concert perform¬ 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 4 Kitezh ’ at 
Covent Garden. He had given the first stage 
performance of the work outside Russia at 
Barcelona in 1925. 

In the U.S.A. Coates conducted the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society of New York and also 
concerts of the Symphony Society, and from 
1923 to 1925 he spent part of each season a 
Rochester, N.Y., as conductor of the Eastman 
orchestra. His engagements as a guest con¬ 
ductor carried him to most of the principa 
cities of Europe ; in 1925 he undertook some 
special performances at the Paris Op*ra. n 
held a firmly established position as a master 
of the orchestra, and excelled in work on a 
large scale, notably Wagner and the sym¬ 
phonic works of Skriabin. In the late i 94 » nc 
settled in South Africa. Despite the distrac¬ 
tions inevitable in the career of an inter¬ 
national conductor, involving almost incessa 
travel, Coates was an assiduous compose, 
although comparatively hide of h “ 
been presented to the pubhe. 

Assurbanipal' (libretto by the comers 
lint wife, Russian by Balmont), was se down 
for performance in Moscow m Jan. 1915. 
postponed, and finally abandoned after the 
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Revolution. An elaborate symphonic poem, 
‘ The Eaglededicated to the memory of 
Nikisch, was given at Leeds in 1925. Some 
pianoforte pieces have been published. Two 
operas on typically English subjects have been 
produced. * Samuel Pcpys ’ was first given in 
German at Munich (21 Dec. 1929); ‘Pick¬ 
wick ’ was given at Covent Garden (20 Nov. 
1936) and was the principal novelty in a 
short season for which Coates was primarily 
responsible. It aroused considerable interest, 
but its success was tempered by the fact that, 
while it was based on one of the most famous 
characters in English fiction and the setting 
was skilfully devised to represent the period of 
‘The Pickwick Papers’, those of the audience 
who were most at home with Dickens found 
themselves least at ease with Coates. The 
subject seemed to call for a musical treatment 
in the tradition of English ballad opera for 
which Coates's cosmopolitan experience had 
scarcely fitted him. H . c. c. 

COATES, Edith (Mary) (b. Lincoln, 31 
May 1908). 

English mezzo-contralto singer. She re¬ 
ceived her musical education at the T.C.M. in 
London and first appeared at the Old Vic. 

1 heat re there at the age of fifteen as a fairy 
in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream *, but soon 
joined the opera company at that theatre, and 
since the opening of Sadler’s Weils in 1931 has 
been one of its leading contraltos. She has 
sung in all some forty operatic parts, and is one 
of those versatile and tireless artists who have 
worked hard to see the Sadler’s Wells enter¬ 
prise through its difficult early days. Among 
her best-known parts are Carmen, Delilah, 
Amneris, Azucena and Ortrud. In 1937 she 
took part in the opera season at Covent 
Garden, and was especially successful as the 
Mother m Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und 

, rc ‘ el 1 „ S !*f sc , orcd a 8"*' personal success 
by her full-blooded impersonation of Princess 
Eboli in the revival of Verdi’s * Don Carlos’ at 
Sadler’s Wells in 1938. She has also sung in 
performances of oratorio. 

When in 1946 Covent Garden launched its 
new venture of opera in English on a grand 
scale, Edith Coates was engaged as one of the 
principal artists, and before long she had 
distinguished herself, with varying success but 
never without making the impression of an 
artistic personality, in a variety of mezzo and 
contralto parts, including Carmen, Azucena, 


Pete 


Amneris ' “ Auntie ’* in ' Britten’. .... 
Grimes , the Hostess in ‘ Boris Godunov 
Ortrud, etc. In Dec. 1950 she achieved ont 
ol the most remarkable feats of operatic actini 
in the sensational part of the aged Countess ir 
1 Chaikovsky’s ‘ Queen of Spades \ 

COATES, Eric (b. Hucknall, Nottingham 
shire, 27 Aug. 1886). * 
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English violist and composer. He first 
studied violin and composition at Nottingham 
and then entered the R.A.M. in London with 
a scholarship as a pupil of Tertis for the viola 
and of Frederick Cordcr for composition. He 
joined the Hambourg String Quartet, with 
which he toured South Africa in 1907, and 
then joined successively the Cathie and the 
Walenn Quartets. In 1912 he became leader 
of the violas in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood, who at the Promenade 
Concerts introduced several of Coates's early 
compositions, light orchestral pieces in which 
slender material was gracefully and com¬ 
petently handled. Mclodically conventional, 
unadventurous but sometimes piquant in 
harmony and always safe and effective in 
orchestration, some of these small works, often 
in the form of picturesque suites, became 
very popular and sold largely in pianoforte 
arrangements, so that by 1918 lie was able 
to leave the orchestra and devote himself en¬ 
tirely to this kind of artistically unimportant 
but pleasant and profitable kind of com- 
position. Apart from the light orchestral and 
pianoforte pieces, Coates’s works include a 
number of song cycles with orchestra and 
numerous songs with pianoforte. 

M. c. c., adds. 

Bui. Coaim. Ewe. ' Suite in Four Movements 
Autobiography (Loodon. igjj). 

COATES, Henry (John) (b . London, 28 
Mar. 1880). 

English musical scholar and author. He 
was educated at Sir Walter St. John’s Gram¬ 
mar School (1889), the City of London School 
(1895) and at Cambridge as a Foundation 
Scholar of Christ's College (1899-1902). He 
took the B.A. in 1902 and the M.A. in 1930 
at Cambridge and the Ph.D. in music at 
London University in 1937. His musical 
studies were pursued privately. He was music 
critic to ' The Daily Chronicle’ in 1906-30 
and musical adviser to the Gramophone Co. 
in 1916-33, also editor of ‘The Musician’ 
from 1919 to 1921. In 1949 he was appointed 
a member of the Senate (Faculty of Music) in 
London University, where he became acting 
professor in the vacant Chair of Music after 
the death of Sir Stanley Marchant in 1949. 
In 1951 he became chairman of the Board of 
Studies in Music and a member of the Board 
of Examiners in the same University. In 1931 
he was appointed professor of the organ at the 
G.S.M. and in 1944 a member of the Corpora¬ 
tion and Academic Board of the T.C.M. 

Coates wrote a volume on Palestrina for the 
Master Musicians scries (1938) and he is a 
contributor to the N.O.H.M. He has also 
written for various musical journals, especially 
on old church composers, and published 
editions of organ, harpsichord and pianoforte 
music as well as some songs of his own. f.. b. 
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COATES, John (b . Girlington nr. Brad¬ 
ford, 29 June 1865 ; d. Xorthwood, Middlesex, 
16 Aug. 1941). 

English tenor singer. His father, Ricliard 
Coates, was choirmaster at Girlington church, 
and John sang in this choir at the age of five. 
Two years later he joined the choir of St. 
Jude’s, Bradford, becoming in due course the 
chief treble. Owing to the death of his father 
he had to leave Bradford Grammar School 
early and go into an office when thirteen. 
While still engaged in business he sang 
Valentine in ‘ Faust ’ for the Carl Rosa 
Company at Manchester and Liverpool, but 
without success. It was as a baritone that in 
Sept. 1893 he took lessons from Shakespeare, 
who pronounced his voice a tenor. Getting a 
hearing from D'Oyly Carte, Coates made an 
appearance at the Savoy Theatre in ‘ Utopia 
Limited ’ and was forthwith engaged to tour 
in America with that neglected work by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. During a second visit to Amer¬ 
ica he sang in ' An Artist's Model ’, and then 
followed several years of regular work in 
musical comedy in London and the provinces. 

Convinced that he was a tenor and not a 
baritone, Coates at length took a bold step, 
giving up his engagements and studying a 
variety of tenor parts in private. Starting his 
career all over again he had a very hard 
struggle, and it was at this period that he was 
engaged to bring out Sullivan's * Absent- 
minded Beggar * at the Alhambra Theatre, in 
Nov. 1O99. Fortune changed when, in Nov. 
1900, he sang in ' The Gay Pretenders * at the 
Globe Theatre and in the summer of 1901 
created the part of Claudio in Stanford’s 
‘ Much Ado About Nothing ’ at Covent 
Garden. Singing at Leeds in the autumn of 
the same year, and in Elgar's * Dream of 
Gcrontius ’ at Worcester (1902), lie was fairly 
launched as a festival tenor. At the Birming¬ 
ham Festivals of 1903, 1906 and 1909 he sang 
the tenor parts in the productions of Elgar's 
‘ Apostles ’ and ‘ Kingdom ’, and Dantock’s 
‘ Omar Khayydm 

As an opera singer Coates had hitherto 
had more opportunities in Germany than in 
England, but he was with the Moody-Manners 
Company throughout the season of 1907-8, 
singing many important parts. He was next 
principal tenor in Bcccham’s season at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1910. He was with 
Beccham again, this time at Covent Garden, in 
the autumn of 1910, when he sang the chief 
part in d’Albert’s ‘ Tiefland ’. After playing 
both Siegfrieds in the Denhof performances of 
the ‘ Ring ’ in the provinces in 1911 he went 
(1911—i 3) on the Quinlan tour in the United 
Kingdom, South Africa and Australia, adding 
Tristan among other parts to his repertory. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914, Coates, 
though much beyond military age, at once 


joined the National Reserve. In Nov. 1914 he 
joined the London University O.T.C. and in 
Apr. 1915 he was given a commission. He 
served in France with the Yorkshire Regiment 
in 191G-19 and was twelve montlis at the front. 
Demobilized with the rank of captain, he 
resumed his professional career in Mar. 1919. 
After that, apart from a few special appear¬ 
ances as Lohengrin and Don Jose for the Carl 
Rosa Company at Covent Garden, he confined 
his attention to the concert-room, singing 
everywhere with all his old success, both at 
festivals and in his own recitals of English 
songs. In addition to giving programmes of 
Elizabethan and Tudor music he introduced 
many new songs by English composers. While 
his voice was losing some of its former splen¬ 
dour, his taste for the best vocal music of all 
periods and many countries and his outstand¬ 
ing intelligence as an interpreter constantly 
gained in range and subtlety, so that even at an 
advanced age he lost nothing of his success as 
an artist of superior quality. 

s. h. p., adds. 

COB (Cobb), James (b . ?; d London, 20 
Aug. 1697). 

English composer. He became a member 
of the Chapel Royal in 1660. He composed 
songs and catches, contributed to Playford * 

• Choyce Ayres ’ (1679) and to the Catch Club. 

e. v. d. s. 


Cobb, J.mrt. Srt Li nicy (l, 4 l«bs.). 

COBB, John (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 17th-century organist and com- 
>oser. He was sworn in as Gentleman ol 
he Chapel Royal in 1638. He contributed 
m elegy on the death of William Lawes to 
he ‘Choice Psalm es ’ (1648) of the Lawes 
mothers and is therein called “ organist ol 
-LM.’s Chapel Royal During the Com* 
nonwealth he supported himself by private 
caching. Other examples of his work can 
ound in various of Playford's publications anu 
n manuscripts at the B.M. and at Cn. ^ •» 
Oxford. R ' T ' D ' 

COBB, Thomas. See Cluer, John. 

COBBETT, W. W. (Walter Willson) (*• 
xmdon (Blackheath], 11 July 'W 
.ondon, 22 Jan. 1937). . . . on 

English amateur violinist, musical P 
ind lexicographer. He affords a strdong 
nstancc of conspicuous sendees 
he cause of music by one who himse P 
bed the art solely as an amateur. Ahigmy 
uccessful man of business — as foun 
hairman of the company known as beana 
l3 via Belting, Ltd. - it was humoiousl> 
emarked of him that he gave to comm 
.-hat little time he could s P arc . dircclc d 
V'hat b certain is that by his wL.rdwith 

nd wh0llydbinterestedacuv1t.es, punued 

ncxhaustiblc enthusiasm throughou^t a J 

ife, he laid under heavy obligation all 
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concerned with the higher interests of English 
chamber music. 

In that particular branch of the art in which 
he was especially interested Cobbett's services 
to the musical community took many forms. 
A fine violinist himself, he was throughout his 
life a devoted student of chamber music in the 
most practical sense — leading his own quartet 
at weekly meetings continued year after year 
with unfailing regularity — and from the first 
he made it his special business to extend the 
general knowledge and promote the wider 
appreciation of the kind of music he cultivated. 

By the series of Cobbett Competitions which 
he initiated in the early twentieth century, and 
by his numerous direct commissions to native 
composers, he was instrumental in enriching 
the British chamber-music catalogue with 
some notable works. The results of the first 
competition were: ist prize, William Hurl- 
stone; and prize, Haydn Wood; 3rd prize, 
Frank Bridge; consolation prize, Josef Hol¬ 
brooke ; two other awards, James Iri.kin and 
Waldo Warner. I-atcr prize-winners included, 
to mention but a few, compositions by York 
Bowen, Armstrong Gibbs, Herbert Howells, 
John Ireland, J. B. McEwrn, Stanford and 
Vaughan Williams. 

Particular encouragement was given also 
through the agency of these competitions to the 
production of short single-movement works of 
the now well-known “ Fantasy ” class, which 
have proved such an acceptable addition to 
the repertory; while at the R.C.M. and the 
R.A.M. Cobbett furthered the chamber-music 
cause in another way by offering a scries of 
annual prizes for the best performances by the 
students. 

In the way of literary propaganda Cobbett 
was responsible for the issue of a valuable 
series of Chamber Music Supplements, con¬ 
tinued for several yean, in connection with 
‘The Music Student*. Moreover, at about the 
age of eighty he undertook the production of 
a comprehensive ‘ Cyclopedia of Chamber 
Music* (2 vols., Oxford, 1929). In con¬ 
junction with the Musicians’ Company of 
which he was Master in 1928-29, he instituted 
and endowed an annual Cobbett Medal for 
services to chamlier music, the fint (1924) 
recipient of which was Thomas F. Dunhill and 
the second (1925) Mn. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. 

Cobbett gave many prizes from time to time 
to the makers of British violins, with the object 
of raising the standard of their instruments and, 
in conjunction with the Society of Women 
Musicians, he provided a free public library of 
chamber music. He founded with a gift of 
£1000 a Chamber Music Association under 
the aegis of the British Federation of Com¬ 
petitive Music Festivals. 

To the end of his long life an enthusiastic 


performer in private, Cobbett was in his 
younger days the leader of several or< hesiras. 
including for many years that of the Strolling 
Players Amateur Orchestral Society. He 
possessed a fine collection of Cremona violins 
which he delighted in lending to those whom 
he considered worthy of them. 11. c. c. 

COBBOLD, William (b. Norwich, 5 Jan. 
1560; d. Beccles, 7 Nov. 1639). 

English organist and composer. He was 
organist of Norwich Cathedral before 1599, 
holding the post till 1608. when lie became a 
singing-man in the cathedral, W. Inglott being 
appointed organist. He was l>orn in the parish 
of St. Andrew, Norwich. 

Cohbold was one of the ten mush iaiLs who 
harmonized the tunes for 

The Whole Booke «.( Pialmn with their wonted Tune* 
thev are vontr in Ghurche*. compo.nl into foure partev, 

published by Thomas East in 1592. He 
contributed a madrigal. ‘ With wreaths of rose 
and laurel *, to * The Triumphes of Oriana ’ 
(1601). The only other known compositions 
by him are another madrigal, * New Fashions', 
anti an anthem, ‘In Bethlehem townc’, ol 
which some separate parts are preserved in the 
R.C.M. in IxHidon. He is buried on the south 
side of the chancel of Beet les parish church. 
His epitaph is quoted in West's ‘Cathedral 
Organists w. 11. 11. 

COCCHETTA, LA. I See Gakielli, 
COCCHETTINA, LA.| Catterina. 
COCCHI, Claudio ( b . Genoa, ?; d. ?). 
Italian 16th- 17th-century composer, lie 
entered the Order of St. Francis in 162C in the 
sen ice of Cardinal Dietrichstcin at Olomouc 
in Moravia ; in 1627 he was viatiho di taf>f>ellti 
at Trieste Cathedral, and. after some wander¬ 
ings, in 1632 held the same post at San Fran¬ 
cesco, Milan, where he became an Accadcmico 
arrischiato with the name of L’ Allegro. His 
known works are: ‘ Armonici concentus . . .* 
(Venice, 1626); * Messc *, a 5 v. (1627); 

‘ Ghirlanda sacra * (Milan, 1632). Also some 
pieces in MS cod. Lechlcr. E. v. d. s. 

COCCHI, Gioacchino (b . ? Naples, c. 
1715 i d. Venice, 1804). 

Italian composer. It is generally stated 
that he was a native of Padua, but he appears 
as “ Napoletano ** on the title-pages of many 
librettos and published compositions. No¬ 
thing is known about his musical upbringing. 
He was, at any rate, at Naples in 1735, as 
is indicated on the manuscript of a ‘ Dixit 
Dominus * at Munich, and brought out his 
first opera, ‘ Adelaide ’, in Rome in 1743. 
About 35 other operas followed in the course 
of the next 15 years, written for Naples, Rome. 

V cmcc and other towns. ‘ La maestra ’ 
(Naples, 1747) was his greatest success and 
was performed for many years all over Europe. 
Goldoni on several occasions collaborated 
with Cocchi, who held the post of maeUro di 
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cappella at the Ospedale degli Incurabili at 
Venice for some years. 

In the autumn of 1757 Cocchi went to 
London, as composer to the King’s Theatre, 
where he made his debut on 8 Nov. with 
‘ Demetrio, re di Siria ’, a pasticcio in which 
the overture, the march, the “ cavatina a 
due ”, the chorus, all the recitatives and 10 
airs were composed by him. This was a great 
success and was given not less than 22 times 
during the season. ‘ Zenobia * and ‘ Issipile ’ 
followed early in 1758, ' Attalo ’ and ‘ Ciro 
riconosciuto ’ (his best work, according to 
Burney) in 1758-59, and more than a dozen 
other operas until 1761 -62, when John Christian 
Bach became his successor. Cocchi again 
conducted at the King’s Theatre in 1765, when 
‘ Eumene ’ and * La clemenza di Tito ’ were 
given under his direction, and emerged once 
more in 1771 with ‘Semiramide riconosciuta', 
44 the music entirely new ”, but probably new 
only to London, since this opera — unless he 
rewrote it — had already been given at 
Venice in 1757.* 

Some time during the intervening years 
Cocchi acted as musical director at Mrs. 
Cornelys’s subscription concerts at Carlisle 
House. He was also much in demand as a 
singing-teacher and published several collec¬ 
tions of vocal music — * Canoni, Catchs [sic], 
Terzetti c Bacchanali ’, as one title-page runs 
— as well as duos for two cellos and other 
instrumental works. Among his less-known 
works produced in London should perhaps be 
mentioned the " grand musical entertain¬ 
ment " celebrating the alliance of George II 
with Frederick the Great, called ' II tempio 
della gloria ’, given at the King's Theatre on 
31 Jan. 1759*, and the double cantata ‘ Le 
speranze della terra ’ for the birthday of 
George III and ‘Le promesse del ciclo’ for the 
wedding and coronation of George III and 
Queen Charlotte, produced on 3 June and 
19 Sept. 1761 . a A similar double cantata, 

' La vera lode’ and ' II marito coronato’, he 
wrote for the installation of John Fane, 
seventh F.arl of Westmorland, as Chancellor 
of Oxford University (2 July 1759). 

Cocchi returned to Venice in 1773 and 
seems to have spent the rest of his life in retire¬ 
ment, for nothing is known about his further 
musical activities. No new opera by him was 
produced in Italy after 1757 and none of his 
London works was ever revived there. Unlike 
most of his contemporaries he wrote but little 
church music. a. l. 

1 The »core of the original 1 Semiramide' of 1757 is 
preserved in ihe R.C.M.. while wme of the *o«gs of the 
" new " ' Semiramide 'of 1771 were published. 

• Not 20 Feb., at Burney *ays. Walpole allude* to 
this entertainment in his letter to H. S. Conway, 19 Jan. 
1759 - 

* Not 4 June and 22 Sept, as stated in the libretto. 

* Le speranze ’ was repeated for the king’s birthday in 
1762. 


COCCIA, Carlo ( b . Naples, 14 Apr. 1782; 
d. Novara, 13 Apr. 1873). 

Italian composer. He was the son of a 
violinist and studied under Fcnaroli and 
Paisicllo. The latter procured him the post 
of accompanist at King Joseph Bonaparte’s 
private concerts at Naples, and encouraged 
him after the failure of his first opera, ' II 
matrimonio per cambialc ’ (Rome, 1807). 
Between the years 1808 and 1819 he composed 
22 operas for various towns in Italy, and two 
cantatas, one for the birth of the King of Rome 
(Treviso, 1811), the other (by a curious irony, 
in which Cherubini also shared) for the entry 
of the allied armies into Paris (Padua, 1814). 
The most successful of these early operas was 
4 Clotilda ’, produced at Venice on 8 June 
1815. 

In 1820 Coccia went to Lisbon, where he 
composed 4 operas and a cantata, and thence 
to London (23 Aug.), where he became con¬ 
ductor at the Opera. He discharged his duties 
with credit and profited by hearing more solid 
works than were performed in Italy, as he 
showed in the single opera he wrote for London, 

‘ Maria Stuarda ’ (1827). He was also professor 
of composition at the R.A.M. on its first institu¬ 
tion. In 1828 he returned to Italy. In 1833 
he produced his best opera, 4 Catcrina di 
Guise ’, to a libretto by Felice Romani, at the 
Teatro alia Scala, Milan, on 14 Feb. He then 
paid a second visit to England, after which he 
settled finally in Italy. In 1840 he succeeded 
Mercadante as maestro di cappella at Novara and 
was appointed Inspector of Singing at the Phil¬ 
harmonic Academy of Turin. His last opera, 

‘ II lago dellc Fate 4 (Turin, 1841), was un¬ 
successful. , 

Coccia wrote with extreme rapidity, ‘ hc 
entire opera of 4 Donna Caritea ’ (Genoa, 
1818) being completed in six days. 

M. c. C. 


Cahotti. Gaudznzio. ' Biografia di C«lc»Ox<:•»; 
maotro di tappella della callcdrale di Novara 
(Milan, I 9 » 9 )- 

COCCIA, Maria Rosa {<b . Rome, 4 J an * 
759; d. Rome, Nov. 1833). , 

Italian composer. She won a remark 
legree of contemporary renown, but veo 
ew of her works are still in existence .. * 
Magnificat for four voices and organ (n 
filliam Museum, Cambridge) is dated 2 
774, and soon after that date she under* . 
n examination by four professors o 
toman Accademia di Santa Cecilia, with tuen 
redit that an account of the examination 

Tinted in Rome in 1 775- with her portraittan 
specimen of her work. In lb. *“£>*•'£ 
rems to have been a member of theAc 
emia Filarmonica of Bologna, 

■ it were so, since women were not nonnaUV 

dmitted. The Cambridge collection ahea^ 

mentioned contains an 8-part Dixi 
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nus’ by her, in which is her porirail and some 
biographical information. In 1780 was pub¬ 
lished an ‘ Elogio storico della signora Maria 
Rosa Coccia Romana \ with letters addressed 
to her by Metastasio, Martini and Farinclli. 
A cantata for four voices, dated 1783, is in the 
Dresden Museum. j. A . F ._ M . 

COCHLAEUS (Cocleus, real name Dob- 
ne * 0 i Johannes ( 4 . Wcndelstcin nr. Nurem¬ 
berg. to Jan. 1479; d. Breslau, 10 Jan. 1552). 

German ecclesiastic and musical theorist. 
1 le was canon of Worms Cathedral. In 1530 
he was at the church of St. Victor at Mainz, 
and finally he was dean at St. Mary’s Church, 
Frankfort o/M. 

Cochlacus was an ardent opponent of 
Luther. He taught Glarcan and was probably 
at Cologne soon after 1500. He wrote a 
treatise, ‘ Music a which appeared anony¬ 
mously and had several editions, until it was 
published at Cologne in 1507 under his own 
name (on his taking the degree of M.A.). It 
was gradually enlarged and eventually ap¬ 
peared at Nuremberg in 1511 as ' Tetrachor- 
dum musiccs ’, and went into at least six 
editions between that date and 1526. Of his 
compositions only two odes for 4 voices of 1712 
appear to lie known (reprinted in Forkel, 

‘ Musikgeschichte II, 159, 160. 

COCKS 8 t CO., Robert. This business 
was established in London in 1823 by Robert 
Cocks (*. ,798; d. 7 Apr. ,887) at 20 Princes 
Street, Hanover Square. It was removed at 
the end of 1844 to 6 New Burlington Street. 
In 1868 Cocks took into partnership his two 
'orts, Arthur Lincoln Cocks and Stroud Lin- 
coin Cocks, but at his death Robert M. Cocks 
became the proprietor, and he carried on the 
business until Dec. 1898, when he retired and 
transferred the concern to Augener, who 
retained the old name. 

. Du , rin S ,hc 75 yean of its existence the firm 
issued upwards of 16,000 publications, includ¬ 
ing many works of solid worth, such as Czerny’s 
composition and pianoforte schools, Spohr’s 
and Campagnoli’s violin schools, Albrechts- 
bergrr's and Cherubini’s treatises on counter¬ 
point, as well as an edition of Bach’s clavier 
works. A periodical. 'The Monthly Miscel- 
any , contained original notices of Beethoven 

w. ”• H. & F. K. 

roriMv?’ /£" Coc " LARts . Johannes. 

n,^o i CO , I (CocUcus >- Adrien (Adria- 

HainaU "' ,5 °° ; '• Co — 

COm L P° !cr ' The name of " Petit - 
may be a nickname, for he was very short 

&r.th aPP T“" ° f “ gnomc wi,h » 

seen on H g d ° W ° “ >“>«». * may be 

an ind" a " cngra f v ‘"8 of > 55 *. which also gives 
an indication of the date of his birth since 

“ d " Crib “ h ™ - * 5“ ^ He 


matriculated at the University of Wittenberg, 
and was there described as “ aus Flandcrn ”, 
He arrived at Wittenberg in 1545. The 
highly coloured reports he gave of his earlier 
life, such as that he was at the Papal Chapel 
m Rome, that he was imprisoned for heresy 
and that he had lived in various towns of 
France, arc regarded as unreliable; but it is 
certain that he went to Germany because he 
had become a Protestant. He taught music 
privately at Wittenberg, married on 13 Apr. 
, 54 ®» ,r * c d unsuccessfully for a teaching 
appointment at Stettin and in the autumn of 
•547 became singer and composer in the 
chapel of Duke Albrecht of Prussia at Konigs- 
berg. But he was obliged to leave in 1550 
owing to a scandal occasioned by the birth of 
a son borne him by a widow whom he had 
wished to marry after a divorce that failed 
to materialize. He went to Frankfort o/M., 
where he met his compatriot, the publisher 
Montanu*', who took him to stay with 
him at Nuremberg and published in 1552 
Coclico’s * Music* reservata ’ and ‘ Com¬ 
pendium musices \ He opened a school at 
Nuremberg, at which he taught Italian and 
French, but is then lost sight of until 1554, 
when he is found at Wismar. He is said to 
have gone to England about that time to join 
the Chapel Royal, but no document exists to 
prove this. At any rate he was in Germany 
,n * 355 . w *>en he arranged the music for the 
marriage festivities of Duke Johann Albrecht 
of Mecklenburg, who offered him the post of 
cantor, which he declined. On 3 July 1556 
he entered the chapel of Christian 111 of Den¬ 
mark in Copenhagen, where his name last 
appears in 1562. e. v. d. s., rev. 

n, ’ , <>™Vn7f h. N, || VAN * Adr f*" rr, '‘ Coclico’ (in 

(n»e Hipie, 1940). 

COCQ, Jehan Le. See Callus, Johannes. 
•a 1 ^***? 0 * Auric CHeureux Rciour* & 

Ainlf a deux ttin , films; 8 u>n«). Bowles (5 soniri). 

vir ?* of ,hr F ; i,w To *" v5S 

v5EB l* P.. ...Markevich (cantata'. 

( . P ; uv,c M4, : o, l - «*» ; • Caramel mou \ 

* %ong '. 1 - . I°ulcnc (’Mari* «| c la lour 
. 11 • co ’ , * b * *n incnl. m.; * Cncartlrt • voir* * 

fan.T^rrTbir^ Sa,ie Wurt (• F.t 

rSdffi*?•;*?• m ‘ ; 1 lon8) - s,,avSn,kv 

COCX, Jan ( b . East Flanders, e. 1630; d. 
Antwerp, 24 Oct. 1678). 

Flemish priest and composer. He became a 
chorister at Saint-Bavon on 17 Sept. 1639 and 
may have become choirmaster at Tcrmonde 

a ?zr°. rga,mt at EuidhovCn lat ". On 16 Oct 
.666 he succeeded Gaspard Boest as master of 
the children and musical director at Antwerp 

1 j ,6? ? he com P° scd a solemn 
Mass dedicated to the cathedral chapter and 
about the same time he published a collection 
ol H-part church music, which has disappeared 
and the title of which is unknown, but which is 
mentioned in an inventory of printed music 
made for the church of St. James in 1677. He 
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may also have been the composer of the 
4 Fcrculum musicum * for 1-4 voices and in¬ 
struments, published at Antwerp in 1673. 
Other works of his are mentioned in the cata¬ 
logue of St. Walburga's church at Oudcnardc. 

E. B. 

CODA (Ital.—tail). That which goes by 
the name in music is very fairly expressed by 
the word, for it is that part which comes at the 
end of a movement or piece of any kind, and 
has to a certain extent an independent existence 
and object, and though not always absolutely 
necessary, cannot often be easily dispensed 
with. 

The earliest idea of a musical coda was 
probably a few simple chords with a cadence 
which served to give a decent finish to the 
mechanical puzzles over which so much 
ingenuity was wont to be expended in old days. 
For instance, when a number of parts or voices 
were made to imitate or follow one another 
according to rigorous rules, it would often 
occur that as long as the rules were observed a 
musical conclusion could not be arrived at. 
Indeed sometimes such things were con¬ 
structed in a manner which enabled the piece 
to go on for ever if the singers were so minded, 
each following the other in a circle. In order 
to come to a conclusion a few chords would be 
constructed apart from these rigorous rules, 
and so the coda was arrived at. 

Applied to instrumental music of the 
classical era this came to be a passage of 
optional dimensions which was introduced 
after the regular set order of a movement was 
concluded. For instance, in a series of varia¬ 
tions, each several variation would only offer 
the same kind of conclusion as that in the 
first theme, though in a different form ; and in 
the very nature of things it would not be 
aesthetically advisable for such conclusion to 
be very strongly marked, because in that case 
each several variation would have too much 
the character of a complete set piece to admit 
of their together forming a satisfactorily con¬ 
tinuous piece of music. Therefore it is reason¬ 
able when all the variations arc over to add a 
passage of sufficient importance to represent 
the conclusion of the whole set instead of one 
of the separate component parts. So it is 
common to find a fugue, or a finale or other 
passage at the end which, though generally 
having some connection in materials with 
what goes before, is not of such rigorous 
dependence on the theme as the variations 
themselves. 

Similarly in the other forms of instrumental 
composition there is a certain set order of sub¬ 
jects which must be gone through for the move¬ 
ment to be complete, and after that is over it 
is at the option of the composer to enlarge the 
conclusion independently into a coda. When 
the sections of a complete movement are very 


strongly marked by double bars the word is 
frequently written, as in the case of minuet and 
trio, and the corresponding form of scherzos, 
which are mostly constructed of a part which 
may be called A, followed by a part which may 
be called B, which in its turn is followed by a 
repetition of the part A; and this is all that 
is absolutely necessary. But beyond this it is 
common to add an independent part which 
may be labelled C and is called the coda, 
serving to make the whole more complete. 

In iastnimental forms which arc less obvi¬ 
ously definite in their construction, the coda is 
not distinguished by name, though easy to be 
distinguished in fact. For iastance in a rondo, 
which is constructed of the frequent repetition 
of a theme interspersed with episodes, when 
the theme has been reproduced as many times 
as the composer desires, the coda naturally 
follows and completes the whole. The sonata 
form of a first movement is more involved, but 
here again the necessary end according to rule 
may be distinguished when the materials of the 
first part have been repeated in the latter part 
of the second, generally coming to a close; and 
here again the coda follows according to the 
option of the composer. 

The coda was developed into a matter ol 
very considerable interest and importance by 
Beethoven. Mozart occasionally refers to his 
subjects and does sometimes write a gr^at 
coda, as in the last movement of his Symphony 
in C major known as the “Jupiter ”, but mos 
often has no other ostensible object than o 
make the conclusion effectively brilliant, i > 
independent and original mind of Beethovc 
seems to have seized upon this last P ar 
a movement as most suitable to display t 
marvellous fertility of his fancy, and not in¬ 
frequently the coda became in his hands one 
of the most important and interesting P 
of a whole movement, as in the first m0 '' cm . 
of the “ Adieux" Sonata, Op. 8m,the 1 
movement of the Eb major Quartet, Op. ** 7 . 
and the first movement of the t-ro. 
Symphony. Occasionally he goes so far as o 
introduce a new feature into the coaa, 
the last movement of the violin and pianoforte 

Sonata in F major, but it is especially nonce 
able in him that the coda <0 be 
“ business " and becomes part of die acstheti 
plan and intention of the whole movement, 
with a definite purpose and a rd—W 1 
that has gone before. Modem composed n 
followed in his steps. c - 

See also CodelU. . ,, , , 7 \ 

CODAX (CotUa), Ma ^’. ( ^Jl „Ouba- 

Spanish or Portuguese isth-centuryt . 

the Galician-Portugucse dialect, dating, 
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believed, from the first half of the 13th century. 
The words of several of the poems had been 
known before in the early Galician-Portuguese 
cancioneiros, or song-books; they belong to 
the most primitive types of Peninsular poetry, 
beingparallclistic in form (cf. Psalm CXXXVI, 
17, 18) and written in the masculine gender. 
1 he neuincs of the musical notation are written 
on a stave of five lines above the words; and 
though the copyist seems to have been no 
musician, merely drawing the signs which he 
saw in front of him (in No. 6 he has forgotten 
to put them in), it is possible to read the nota¬ 
tion of five of the seven songs with a certain 
probability, as has been done by D. Santiago 
Tafall. 

The music is apparently non-mensural and 
in free rhythm. The melodies are pronounced 
to be genuinely Galician in feeling; they have 
the flexibility and grace of the folksongs still 
sung by country people in remote districts of 
Galicia; the tonality, melodic phrases and 
cadences arc those of the songs known as 
(ilalds. The name “ Codax ” is probably a 
nickname ; or it may conceivably be a mistake 
for Codex ; i.t. “ Martin’s Codex, or the Book 
of Martin ”, ( Set Pedro Vindel, * Las siete 
canciones dcamor’, facsimile, Madrid, 1915); 
A. F. G. Bell, * History of Portuguese Litera¬ 
ture ’ (1922), p. 29. The music is tran¬ 
scribed in Bui. de la R. Academia Gallega, 
XII, 117 (May 1917), and in M. & L., V, 1 , 
2 9 * 3 ° (Jan. 1924). Set alto R.F.E., II, 3 
(July-Srpt. 1915). 1. B . T. 

CODETTA (Ital.-liidc tail, dim. of eoela). 
A structural feature in musical composition 
which ofTers no material differences from the 
coda except in dimensions. It is a passage 
which occurs independently after the set order 
of a piece is concluded, as, for instance, in the 
combination of the minuet and trio, or march 
and trio; after the minuet or march has been 
repeated a short passage is frequently added to 
give the end more completeness. 

A codetta may occur in a sonata movement 
at the end of the exposition, to be afterwards 
reproduced at end of the whole movement, 
cither slightly modified, mainly as to key, or 
enlarged into a coda. 

A special meaning, discussed elsewhere 1 , 
may attach to the term “ codetta ” in the 
coils! ruction of a fugue, c. h. h. p., adds 

Su also Coda. 

COELHO, Manuel Rodrigues (b. Elvas, 
c • *583; d- prob. Lisbon, ?). 

Portuguese composer and organist. After 
playing the organ first in his native town, he 
went to Lisbon in 1603 and in 1604 entered the 
royal chapel, where he remained until 1633, 
ihc year in which he was pensioned, holding 
the office of Capellao e Tangcdor dc Tecla de 
•Sua Magestade (chaplain and player on key- 

* Fuoue. 


board instruments to his Majesty). His only 
printed works are the * Flores de musica para 
o insirumento de tccla c liarpa ’ (published 
Lisbon, Cracsbeeck, 1620), appreciated as 
early as 1617 by the composer Frci Manuel 
Cardoso: a collection of 24 lentoi for organ 
and 4 susanos or lenlot (described as variations 
on the plainsong of ‘ Susana ’, arrangements 
of the hymn ‘ Avc Maris Stella ’, etc.), the 
earliest instrumental music printed in Portugal. 
Coelho created a very personal and Portu¬ 
guese keyboard style, yet he must also be 
considered an important link between the 
Anglo-Dutch and the Spanish schools of key- 
board music of his time. 

One lento by this composer is included in 
* Cravistas |>ortuguc>cs ', Vol. I, and five un¬ 
published and reprinted in in.xlern notation 
as ‘ 5 Tentos do P. M. R. Coelho \ s. k. 


BiiL--KAimR l S., ‘Mutica tmpinica: o cslilo «l<> 
... Coelho* (Lisbon. 1936); 

'Ciavuui poMutuor*'. Vol. I (Main*. 1935) ; • \ 
lento* do P. M. K. Coelho' (M.iin/, I9j6>. 

COELHO, Olga Praguer {b. Manaus, 

t 9 ° 9 ). 

Brazilian soprano singer and guitarist. She 
studied chiefly with Besanzoni and Segovia and 
started her career in Rio dc Janeiro in 1928. 
Since then she has toured the whole world 
giving folksong recitals to her own accompani¬ 
ment and has made a film in Portugal. In 
•949 *hc toured Europe. s. f. 

COELHO, Ruy (b. Alcacer do Sal, 3 Mar. 
• Bqt). 

Portuguese critic and composer. He 
studied in Lisbon under Rcy Cola^o and in 
Berlin under Humperdinck. He has an un¬ 
steady style, revealing both French and Italian 
influences, at the same time trying to insist on 
national elements. Coelho has been music 
critic of the papers ' Diario dc Xoticias ’ and 
' Diario da Manha \ The following arc some 
of his works: operas ‘ Incs dc Castro ’, * Bel- 
joss ’, * Crisfal * Entrc giestas ‘ TA-Mar \ 

' Rosas dc todo o ano ’, and * Auto da barca 
do inferno ’; ballets ‘ A princcsa dos sapatos 
dc ferro *, * Dorn Scbastiao ’ and ‘ Bailado do 
encantamento ’; oratorio ‘Fatima’; sym¬ 
phonies and symphonic poems, suite ‘ Passeios 
dc estio’ for orchestra, ‘Rapsodia portuguesa’ 
for orchestra, * Sinfonicta ’ for strings; Con¬ 
certo for pianoforte and orchestra ; two violin 
Sonatas; several sets of songs. He also wrote 
•Noitcs da Mouraria ’ for pianoforte and 
orchestra for the Einissora National’s Ga- 
binete dc Estudos Musicais, to which he is 
a,,achcd - j.j.c. 

CQENEN, Cornelius (b . The Hague, 19 
Mar. 1838; d. Arnhem, Mar. 1913). 

Dutch violinist and conductor. He became 
conductor of the orchestra in Amsterdam in 
1859 and bandmaster of the National Guard 
at Utrecht in i860. , A> , . M 
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COENEN, Franz (b. Rotterdam, 26 Dec. 
1826; d. Leyden, 24 Jan. 1904). 

Dutch violinist and composer. He was the 
son of a Rotterdam organist and became a 
pupil of Vieuxtemps and Molique, and became 
famous as a violin player. He toured in 
America with Herz, Lubeck and others, and 
settled in Amsterdam, where he was appointed 
director of the Conservatory, a post he relin¬ 
quished in 1895. Among his compositions are 
a setting of Psalm XXXII, a Symphony, 
cantatas and quartets. j. a. f.-m. 

COENEN, Johannes Meinardus ( b . The 
Hague, 28 Jan. 1824; d. Amsterdam, 9 Jan. 
>899). 

Dutch bassoon player, conductor and com¬ 
poser. He was educated at the Conservatory 
of The Hague, became a bassoon player in the 
royal orchestra, was conductor at the Dutch 
theatre of van Lier, Amsterdam, from 1851, 
succeeded van Brcc as director of the Felix 
Mentis Society in 1857 and gave up the post in 
1865 in order to devote himself to the direction 
of the music at the Palais voor Volksvlijt. He 
was virtually the creator of the orchestra which 
became renowned as thc“ Palais-Orchcster 
he retired in 1896. He wrote many cantatas, 
incidental music to Dutch plays, ballet music, 
overtures, an opera, ‘ Bertha en Siegfried ’, two 
symphonies, concertos for clarinet and flute 
respectively, a Quintet for wind instruments 
and pianoforte, a Sonata for bassoon (or cello), 
clarinet and pianoforte, etc. j. a. f.-m. 

COENEN, Tilly. See Koenen. 

COENEN, Willem ( b . Rotterdam, 17 Nov. 
1837; d. London, 19 Mar. 1918). 

Dutch pianist and conductor, brother of 
Franz Cocncn (see above). He was doubtless a 
pupil of his father and attained some distinc¬ 
tion as a pianist in America and elsewhere. He 
settled in London in 1865, made his debut at 
the Covcnt Garden concerts and frequently 
played in public. His compositions include an 
oratorio, 4 Lazarus ’ (1878), pianoforte music 
and songs. j. a. f.-m. 

COERNE, Louis (Adolphe) (6. Newark, 
N.J., 27 Feb. 1870; d. Boston, Mass., 11 Sept. 
1922). 

American conductor, educationist and com¬ 
poser. He studied at Harvard from 1888 and 
at Munich under Rheinberger in 1890-93. A 
symphonic poem on Longfellow's ‘Hiawatha’ 
was performed there and in 1894 at Boston. 
After holding various appointments at Buffalo, 
N.Y., and Columbus, Ohio, he returned to 
Germany, where he lived from 1899 to 1902 
and completed Rhcinbcrgcr’s unfinished Mass 
in A minor. In 1903-5 he taught at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., and at Harvard, 
where he took the Ph.D. with a thesis, 4 The 
Evolution of Modern Orchestration ’, pub¬ 
lished in 1908, an important subject dis¬ 
appointingly treated. 


Another two years’ visit to Germany saw the 
production of his opera 4 Zcnobia ’ (Op. 66) 
at Bremen in 1905, the first American opera to 
be heard in Germany, but also the only one of 
Coerne’s stage works to be produced any¬ 
where. Of several educational posts he held 
after his final return, that at the Connecticut 
College for Women, New London, was the last. 

Coerne’s other operas were 4 A Woman of 
Marblehead ’ (Op. 40), 4 Sakuntala after 
Kalidasa (Op. 67) and 4 The Maiden Queen ’ 
(Op. 69). He also wrote incidental music for 
' The Trojan Women ’ of Euripides; over¬ 
tures and symphonic poems for orchestra; a 
violin Concerto ; a string Quartet; a 4 Swedish 
Sonata ’ for violin and pianoforte; pianoforte, 
pieces, songs, partsongs, etc. R. a., adds. 

COETMORE, Peers. See Moeran. 

CCEUROY, Andre (actually Jean Belime) 
(b. Dijon, 24 Feb. 1891). 

French music critic. He was a pupil at the 
£colc Normalc Supericurc in Paris in 1910-14 
and studied music in Germany as a private 
pupil of Max Reger. In 1920 lie founded, 
with Henry Pruniircs, the 4 Revue Musicalc 
and was its editor until 1935. For many years 
he was music critic of 4 Paris-Midi and also 
of 4 Gringoire ’ and 4 Beaux-Arts ’. He was 
also general editor of the collections 4 Les 
Nlaitres dc la musique anciennc et modeme 
and 4 La Musique moderne \ In all his 
writings he has been a staunch supporter of 
modern tendencies in music. Many of his 
works stress the connection between music and 
other intellectual pursuits, witness his 4 Essais 
dc musique ct dc literature compare ’ (* 9 * 3 ^ 

4 L’Amc musicalc dc Carl Spittclcr ’; 4 L In¬ 
spiration musicalc dans la literature anglaisc 
du XIX' sidcle ’; 4 La TWoric musicalc des 
ecrivains romantiques cn Allemagnc . He u 
also the author of a book on jazz, in collabora¬ 
tion with Andri Schacflncr (1926), and on IM 
gramophone in collaboration with Clarenc . 
Hc was associated with Robert Jardilhcr m a 
4 Histoirc dc la musique avee 1’aidc du disque , 
and in 1930 published 4 Lc Panorama dc <a 
radio ’. Hc has also written a monograpn on 

Weber (, 9 *5). ' La Musique f«n5»* 

deme ’ (1922) and 4 Lc Panorama dc la musique 
contemporainc’. 

Cceuroy translated the works of Heme a ( 
wrote French versions of Weber’s 4 Frc^huU 
(Opera, .926), Wellcsz’s ‘ Alkes* and 
Schoenberg's 4 Gurreliedcr’. He hass b 
responsible for librettos and scenarios 'O ; 
among others, B. Martinu, Auric, Ferroudland 
F. Lazar. His own compositions includ 
Trio for viola, clarinet and P'^forte, 

4 Quintette minuscule ’ for strmgs and clanne 
and a prelude and jig for harp and violim 

*, Martini (‘ tc hec au roi \ bade,). Tarumao 
f I.umi*rc*\ do.). 
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Coffey, Charl«». Ballad Opera. Hiller ij. A., 
adapts, of Devil lo Pay' and ‘ Merry Cobbler ’). Paer 
( Pochc, ma buone *, opera). Philidor (12. * Diable a 

S r . opera,. Poriuwl (* Donne cambiale *, opera}, 
fain for ballad operas). Siandfuss (adapt, of do.). 

COGAN (Coogan '), Philip (b. Cork, 
1748 ; d. Dublin, 3 Feb. 1833). 

Irish composer and organist. He became a 
choir-boy and afterwards an adult member of 
the choir of St. Finbar’s Cathedral at Cork. In 
1772 he was appointed a stipendiary of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, but he soon re¬ 
signed his post. In 1780 he became organist 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the same city, and 
about the same time he is reputed to' have 
obtained the degree of Mus.D. from Dublin 
University. He resigned his post at St. 
Patrick’s in 1806, but remained in Dublin as 
a teacher of music. He was distinguished as a 
player on the organ and harpsichord as well 
as by his powers of fugue extemporization. 

Among his pupils were Michael Kelly, 
Michael Rookc and Thomas Moore. Kelly, 
who took lessons from him about 1777, 
describes his execution as “ astonishing ", 
Cogan’s compositions include variations on 
airs and dances popular in his time, songs, 
anthems, harpsichord lessons, sonatas for 
violin and harpsichord, sonatas for pianoforte 
and two pianoforte concertos. He also wrote 
two comic operas for Dublin: * The Ruling 
Passion ’ (libretto by Leonard McNally) per¬ 
formed at the theatre in Capel Street on 24 
rcb. 1778, and * The Contract ’, in collabora¬ 
tion with John Stevenson (libretto by Robert 
Hold ton), Smock Alley Theatre, May 1782, 
revived as ' The Double Stratagem ’ at Capel 
Street, May 1784. In 1788 his six Sonatas, 
Op. 2 (five of which arc for violin and harpsi¬ 
chord and one for solo harpsichord), dedicated 
to Emily, Duchess of Leinster, were published 
in London. These were followed by the 
pianoforte Concerto in C major, Op. 5, pub¬ 
lished in Edinburgh in 1793, and a second 
Concerto, in E|> major, Op. 6, also for piano- 
lortc, was published about the same time. The 
latter Concerto, together with the six piano¬ 
forte Sonatas, Opp. 7 and 8 (three in each set) 
represent the best in Cogan’s output. 

Cogan, who lived at all times in good cir¬ 
cumstances, is referred lo in Michael Kelly’s 
’Reminiscences* as being "an hospitable 
worthy fellow, highly esteemed by all his con¬ 
nexions ’’. A large number of his works was 
ded'cated to his patrons and friends, notably 
the Duchess of Leinster, Mrs. Latouche, wife 
ol David Latouche, the wealthy 18th-century 
Dublin banker, Lady Clonbrock and dementi. 
He was vice-president of the Irish Musical 
r und Society (an organization for the relief of 
distressed musicians) in 1794, "hen it was 
incorporated by Act of the Irish Parliament, 

Ae ‘ of 


and for many years later hr was a member of 
the professors' section of the committee of the 
Society. 

Cogan is buried in Glasncvin Cemetery, 
Dub,in - c. a. c., a. l. & F.. o’b. 

COHEN, Alexander (b. Leeds, 29 June 
1884). 

English violinist and man of letters. He 
was educated at Leeds Central Higher Grade 
School (1897-1901) and University (1905-8). 
At the latter he took the B.A. in modern lan¬ 
guages with first-class honours in 1908 and 
the M.A. in 1909. Although a brilliant 
scholar, especially in French literature, he was 
so much attracted to music as to devote his 
career to it. and in 1912 he accepted the post 
of leader of the Scarborough Spa Orchestra. 
In 1915-20 he was leader of the Leeds Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra and for the first year also of 
the Harrogate Municipal Orchestra. Mean¬ 
while, in 1909, he had founded the Leeds 
Trio and the Leeds Quartet, his bent being 
particularly towards chamber music; and 
from 1914 to 1920 he provided all the pro¬ 
grammes of the Leeds Bohemian Chamber 
Concerts. 

In 1920 Cohen was appointed leader of the 
City of Birmingham Orchestra, and he has 
since lived at Birmingham permanently, 
although he held that post until 1921 only. 

A good deal of his time was occupied in violin 
teaching and chamber-music coaching, and in 
1932 he founded the Alex. Cohen Quartet, 
with which he gave a series of exceptionally 
interesting concerts and broadcasts. His 
interpretations of Beethoven especially showed 
profound knowledge and careful study, and 
he made a point of including unfamiliar 
works in his programmes, such as Hugo Wolf’s 
early Quartet and the first Quartet by Ernest 
Bloch. Of the latter composer he is an almost 
fanatical admirer, and it is due chiefly to his 
efforts that the Bloch Society was formed, of 
which he is chairman, lie also made an ad¬ 
mirable English translation of Edmond Fleg’s 
French libretto of Bloch’s * Macbeth ’ opera 
As a musician Cohen was mainly sclf- 
taught. It is thus the more remarkable that 
he should have turned away from tempting 
academic appointments as a literary scholar, 
such as two lectureships in modern English 
literature at the Universities of Berlin and 
2 *"* n -* pVe h,msdf U P to music, at 

n ,Ch h A ? d u !0 Work cx,rcmd v hard and 
often under disheartcningly adverse conditions. 
But he contrived to solve all his problems, 
technical and aesthetic, to his own satisfaction 
and to equip himself to give the public the 
benefit of a sensitive, far-reaching and penc¬ 
iling musical understanding. His interpre¬ 
tations being the result of his own thought, 
S2- °a c ? nvc " l, 1 onal instruction, are highly 
individual and have sometimes given rise to 
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critical disagreement; but no one has ever 
questioned his sincerity or his intellect. In 
the field of chamber music he has given more 
first performances in England of new and 
neglected works than perhaps any other 
concert-giver. 

Cohen never gave up his literary studies, 
and it is interesting, if not particularly rele¬ 
vant here, to note briefly that he has trans¬ 
lated a vast number of poems by La Fontaine, 
Baudelaire, Mallarme ', Verlaine and Rim¬ 
baud. He has also invented special technical 
exercises for the left hands of string players 
which have been commended as a revelation 
by performers of the greatest eminence. 

E. D. 

COHEN, Harriet (b . London, ?). 

English pianist. Educated at the R.A.M. in 
London (1912-17) and at the Matthay School, 
she took several scholarships and prizes at the 
former and was made a professor of the latter 
in 1922. She played at the Salzburg Festival 
in 1924 and since then her numerous engage¬ 
ments have included invitations to many 
continental and American festivals. She has 
made a speciality of modern British music, and 
concertos have been written for her by both 
Bax and Vaughan Williams. She has con¬ 
sistently played Bax’s pianoforte music and 
thereby greatly contributed to its reputation. 
Much of it is dedicated to her. In 1936 she 
published a small volume, * Music’s Hand- 
maul ’, which describes simply her ideas on 
the interpretation of a number of works in her 
wide repertory. In Jan. 1938 she was awarded 
the C.B.E. for “services to British music”. 
In 194O she injured her right hand, and at the 
Cheltenham Festival of 1950 she played for 
the first time Bax’s 4 Concertino ’ for the left 
hand, written for her. h. c. c., adds. 

COHEN, Jules (£mile David) (b . Mar¬ 
seilles, 2 Nov. 1835; d. Paris, 13 Jan. 1901). 

French composer. He was a student at the 
Paris Coaservatoirc, where he took first prizes 
for pianoforte (1850), organ (1852), counter¬ 
point and fugue (1854). 

Besides holding the office of inspector of 
music under Napoleon III he was professor at 
the Coaservatoirc for thirty-five years and 
chorus-master at the Op*ra for twenty years. 
He wrote many op/ras-comiquts, such as 4 Maitrc 
Claude’ (1861), ‘Jos* Maria’ (1866) and 
4 Lea Blcucts ’, a 4-act opera (produced at the 
Th*atrc-Lyriquc, 1867, and in London, at 
Covcnt Garden, as 4 Estella’, 1880, with 
Patti), etc., and composed choruses for 
Racine’s 4 Athalic ' and 4 Esther ’ and Moliere’s 
* Psych* ’ for revivals at the Comcdic-Fran- 
$aisc G - F * 

' His translation of' L’ A pres-mid id' un faune 1 will t* 
found in the second edition of Edward Loclupeiser» 
book on Debussy in the Master Musicians series (London, 
i95i). 


COHEN, Louis ( b . Liverpool, 17 Sept. 
• 894). 

English violinist and conductor. He studied 
music at the Liverpool College of Music and 
the Royal Manchester College of Music. 
After serving overseas during the 1914-18 
war he became a first violinist in the Halle 
Orchestra at Manchester in 1920. Later he 
formed his own string quartet and in 1932 
founded the Merseyside Symphony Orchestra, 
of which he was the principal conductor. 
Between 1932 and 1939 he gave a scries of 
Sunday evening concerts at Liverpool which 
increased the taste for orchestral music in the 
city. He formed the Merseyside Chamber 
and String Orchestras in 1936 and gave 
numerous concerts at Liverpool and through¬ 
out a wide area of north-western England. 
He was also conductor and musical director 
of the Harrogate Municipal Orchestra from 
1934 to 1939, and he has frequently been 
guest conductor to the B.B.C. and Halle 
Orchestras, the L.S.O. and the L.P.O. 

When the Merseyside Symphony Orchestra 
became the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
in 1939, augmented with extra players, Cohen 
became one of its guest conductors. He con¬ 
ducted the Palestine Symphony Orchestra 
(now the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra) for 
three seasons in 1945-48 and '949 and inlro ' 
duccd many works by British composers mere 
for the first time. He now conducts orchestral 
concerts for children under the auspices o > 
Liverpool Education Committee, m. *• w - 

COHEN, Raymond (6. Manchester, 27 

July 1919). ,. u r 

English violinist, son of the preceding, n 
began to play the violin before he was t ,r 
years of age and had his first lessons from ms 
father. Later he attended the Roya M 
Chester College of Music, where »> c ob,a,nC 
the Brodsky Scholarship at the age of [ our ' rc ’ 
and the following year he joined the n 
Orchestra as the youngest member it naa . 
contained. In «939 he a PP carcd “ *'j n 
with that orchestra, playing three con , 

one programme. His career was munvp^ 

by army sendee in 1940-48; bc ^°" picsch 

demobilized he competed in the Carl ^ 
International Violin Contest of <945 , 

the award. Since 1946 he has app 
many important orchestral concerts 1 
repertory of some fifty old and new ^ 
including such rarely played “ h and 

of Bloch, Busoni, Miaskovsky, Ro W ding 
Roman. He also plays ^,ng 

Concerto. . accom plished 

Cohen is not only a highly - dcra blc 
virtuoso, but an interpreter of com.dcra 
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insight, with an appreciation of the different 
requirements of classical, romantic and modern 
styles. His performances of the concertos by 
Elgar, Sibelius and Walton, for example, arc 
outstanding. t . B . 

COHN, Arthur (6. Philadelphia, 6 Nov. 

1910). 

American violinist and composer. He 
studied violin and theory at Combs University, 
Philadelphia, and was a pupil of Jacobinov 
and Happich. In 1933 he was awarded a 
fellowship at the Juilliard School where hr 
worked with Rubin Goldmark. He is head of 
the Music Department of the Philadelphia 
School for Social Science and Art, and from 

• 933 10 1943 was administrator of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia project for copying 
living composers’ music. In 1940 he was 
appointed director of the Flcishcr Collection of 
the Free Library. 

Cohn has been active as a string player and 
organizer of chamber-music teams, organizing 
the Dorian Quartet, and in 1933 the Stringart 
Quartet, which made a feature of modern 
music and toured the U.S.A. for five seasons. 
He was leader of the Philadelphia Civic 
Orchestra and co-founder of the Chamber 
Orchestra and Composers Laboratory of 
Philadelphia. 

1 he following arc his more important 
works: 

Incidental mu»ic for Chrbtoper Wood's play • Too Ulc 

• d '? d,e 'MtWJ). 

1 roducuig Uuiu for dunce ciuemble & pf., Op. 

No. 1 (1934). ^ r 

' I rial' satire for dance ensemble & pf.. Op. ,, (in,. . 

Uf, ( l | 94*) U ° y f ° f ,J " ,cr, ‘ *"*• •* 5«ei. t>(. jtt 

Suite for orch., Op. 3 (1931). 

. ; ,v , e Na,ure ‘ for orch., Op. 1 j (1932,. 

Kelr° t n«cu o ni' for wdi., Op. 11 (193,). 

4 l*rehu | « for u*s Op. 27 (,937). 

Jour Symphonic Document, \ Op. 30 (1939). 
Hi.Cnonic, for Op. 37 (1941): 

Suite for viola & orch.. Op. ,8 (1933). 

Quintuple Concert., * for treble viol, viola d* amort 
viola da Bamba. bus viol & horpdebord. with 
... orch., Op. 311(1940). 

I lute Concerto C)p. 37 (1941). 

V ariatioiu for dar. & »t«. (1945). 

Sir .hr Quartet No. , (4 Prelude). Op. 1 (19^1. 

Sir,,,* Quartet No. a ((, Miniatures). Op. 4 (1930). 
Str.iR Quartet No. 3 C Conception, in BronxeTop. 7 


Muv.c for 4 trumpet, & 3 trombone,, Op. 9 
Strimc Quartet No. 4 (• UUuionic, *). Op. r* <?aJo 
Mu,ic for Ancient Instruments, Op. 29 (10,8). 3 
Machine Mvuic , Op. ao No. a, for a pfn 

-ftSSTS? “ d 

COICK, Jan. See Callus, Johannes. 
COIGNET, Horace (b . Lyons, 1736: J. 

Lyons, 29 Aug. 1821). 3 

French amateur composer. He was origin¬ 
ally a merchant. Rousseau met him at Lyons 
•n 1770 and was so much impressed by frag¬ 
ments of a comic opera, ‘ Lc M&lecin d’a- 
tnour , Coignct played to him that he asked 
to set his lyric scene ‘ Pygmalion ’ to 
music. Pousscau himself contributed only 


two out of the 26 riloumtlles of 4 Pygmalion ’ 
and so it was chiefly with Coignct’s music that 
this famous earliest nUlodrame, or monodrama, 
first appeared privately at Lyons in May 1770, 
later at the Comcdie-Fran^aisc in Paris on 30 
^ cl - >775 an d subsequently on every im¬ 
portant stage in Europe as well as in New 
York (1790). On his share in * Pygmalion ’ 
Coignet wrote a letter to the 4 Mcrcurc dc 
France ’ (Jan. 1771). Shortly after his death 
A. Mehul published Coignct's own account of 
his meeting and dealings with Rousseau and 
of the first private performances of 4 Pyg¬ 
malion ’, in his 4 Annuaire nrcrologique' 
(Vol. II, 1822, pp. 122-28). a. l. 

Su alio foudron. Kouurau. 

COKE, Roger Sachcverell ( b . Derby¬ 
shire, 20 Oct. 1912). 

English pianist and composer. He was 
educated at Eton, studying music privately, 
with Mabel Lander for the pianoforte and 
with Frederick Staton and Alan Hush for 
composition. He made his debut as a pianist- 
composer in 1932 and has had many perform¬ 
ances of his works since, particularly in the 
provinces. In 1940 he founded the Hrookhill 
Symphony Orchestra, with which he played a 
numlier of his own compositions and numerous 
neglected works by oilier composers. His 
music, which reflects his sympathies for Mahler, 
Hruckncr and Rakhmaninov, is written with 
considerable accomplishment in a mainly 
pre-Debussy idiom. His output is consider¬ 
able, and includes 4 The Ccnci an opera, 
based on Shelley, 3 symphonies, 4 symphonic 
poems ( 4 The Lotos Eaters \ 4 Elegiac Ballade \ 
Dorian Gray after Oscar Wilde, and on a 
painting by Corot), 5 pianoforte Concertos, 2 
vocal Concertos for soprano and orchestra, a 
strmg Quartet (Op. 66), 2 pianoforte Trios, a 
pianoforte Quintet (Op. 65), numerous sonatas 
for violin and pianoforte, cello and pianoforte 
and pianoforte solo, several sets of variations 
and a collection of twenty-four preludes for 
pianoforte, and over 80 songs. Nearly all 
these works arc in manuscript. c. m (iii) 
COLLEGNO (Ital.- 44 ;.ilh the wood”). 

A term indicating that a passage is to be played 
by striking the strings of the violin with the 
stick of the bow instead of svitl, the hair. An 
effective example of col iegno bowing will be 
found in study No .4 of Woldcmar’s ‘Nouvcl 

£ al , d *. 1 ^ ‘ Ct ' J- cn,ilk ' d ‘ Imitation du 
plenum par Michel Esscr the latter a 

" h ° ma> . bc assumcd have brought 
this grotesque trick into use. Three strings are 

femh C n ^ *1"?* at oncc ’ thc ^cct rc- 
emWing that produced by the dulcimer or 
thc Hungarian cimbalom. 1*. d & F 1 p 

S “ Galas cone. J< 

COLASSE, Pascal (b. Rheims, [bapt 22 
Jan.) 1649; d. Versailles, 17 July , 7 o 9 ) P 
French composer. He learned music as a 
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COLE (Benjamin) 


choir-boy ai St. Paul's, Paris, and later at the 
College tie Navarre. As early as 1675 he was 
on friendly terms with Lully, who in 1677 
procured him a position as batUur de mesure 
(conductor) at the Academic Royale de 
Musiquc, in succession to Lalouette. Colassc 
helped Lully with some of his operas, writing 
out the accompaniments in the choruses and 
symphonies. In 1683 the office of Surinten- 
danl de la Chapclle Royale was divided into 
four, each official being required to direct the 
music for only three months of each year; 
through Lully's influence Colassc obtained the 
second of these posts. In 1685 Colassc was 
made composer of the Musiquc de la Chambrc 
with Lalande, then was created Maitrc des 
Enfants de la Musiquc for life, lie gave up the 
conductorship at the Opera in favour of Marin 
Marais in 1O87, but continued his connection 
with the institution as composer. In 1696 he 
succeeded Lambert as Maitrc de Musiquc de 
Chambrc ; this post he resigned the same year 
in order to manage an operatic undertaking at 
Lille, for which Louis XIV granted a privilege ; 
but on the destruction of the theatre by fire he 
was allowed to resume his office at court (until 
1708). Me finally ruined himself in the search 
for the philosopher's stone. 

Colassc wrote a number of motets and pub¬ 
lished a collection of ‘Cantiqucs spiritucls’ in 
1G95; but his energies were chiefly devoted to 
dramatic composition, operas and smaller 
works for the stage, a list of which is given 
below. ‘ Thdtis ct Pelce ', his most popular 
work, remained in the repertory for sixty-five 
years. In it he freed himself from Lully's in¬ 
fluence and showed his own talent. Apart 
from this, Colassc’s conception of operatic 
form is very close to that of his master. 

LIST OF OPERAS, Etc. 

(The names in brackets denote the librettists; all 
works were produced at the I’aris Op*ra, unless other¬ 
wise stated.) 

• Achillc et Polyxcnc ’ (Campistron), 7 Nov. 1687 

(bcitun by Lully, finished by Colasse). 

' L’Amour el I'Hymco ' (La Chapellc), H6tel de Conty, 
1 July 1688. 

' Th<lis ct P*l*c ’ (Fontenelle). 11 Jan. 1689. 

' Amarillis ‘ (Pic), score published 1689; apparently 
not performed. 

' £nde et Lavinie ’ (Fontenelle), 7 Nov. 1690. 

' Astrce ’ (La Fontaine), 115 Nov. 1691. 

' Ballet de Villeneuve-Saint-George (Baiuy), Ville- 
neuve-Saint-George, 1 Sept. 1692; Pans v Op<ra. 
Oct. 1693 ; also called ‘ Impromptu de Livry or 
* Divertissement de Livry ’. . 

‘ Ixs Saisons’ (Pic), 15 Oct. 1695; music partly Irom 
Lully. 

* Jason, ou La Toison d’or ’ (J. B. Rousseau), 15 Jan. 

1696. 

’ La Naissance de V*nus 1 (Pic). 1 May 1696; instru¬ 
mental music partly from Lully. 

4 Cancntc ’ (Houdar de La Motte), 4 Nov. 1700. 

4 Polyxine ct Pyrrhus' (La Serre), 21 Oct. 1706. 

A. L. 

See alio Campra (influence on). Lully (L.,coUab. in 
4 Saisons \ ballet). Stuck (adds, to 4 TWtis ct Pdee ). 

Colautti, Arturo. See Cilea (2 libs.). Mancinclli 
(‘ Paolo e Francesca ', lib.). 


COLBRAN (Rossini), Isabella (Angela) 

(6. Madrid, 2 Feb. 1785; d. Bologna, 7 Oct. 
«» 45 )- . 

Spanish mezzo-soprano singer. Her father 
was Gianni Colbran, court musician to the 
King of Spain. She received her first lessons 
in music from F. Pareja of Madrid and from 
Marinelli, by whom she was taught until 
Crcscentini undertook to form her voice and 
style. From 1806 to 1815 she enjoyed the repu¬ 
tation of being one of the best singers in Europe. 
In 1809 she was prima donna stria at Milan, and 
t he year after she sang at the Tcatro La Fenice at 
Venice. Thence she went to Rome, and so on to 
Naples, where she sang at the Tcatro San Carlo 
till 1821. Her voice remained true and pure as 
late as 1815, but after that time she began to 
sing out of tunc. She was a great favourite 
with the King of Naples; her name became 
a party-word, and the royalists showed their 
loyalty by applauding the singer. An English¬ 
man asked a friend one night at the San Carlo 
how he liked Colbran: “ Like her? I am a 
royalist! ” he replied. On 15 Mar. 1822, at 
Castcnaso near Bologna, she was married to 
Rossini, who was seven years younger than 
herself and who eventually left her. With him 
she went to Vienna and in 1824 to London, 
when she sang the principal part in hu 
‘ Zclmira \ She was then entirely passie and 
unable to produce any eflcct on the stage, 
but her taste was excellent, and she was much 
admired at private concerts. On leaving 
England she quitted the stage and resided m 
Paris and Bologna. She was herself a composer 
and left a few collections of songs. J- 

COLE, Benjamin (b . ? Leeds, ?J «• 
London, ?). . 

English 18th-century engraver, printer ana 
publisher of maps and music. His busin 
was at the corner of King’s Head Court nca 
Fetter Lane, Holborn, London, from 1 73 “ 
1760. There were several engraven during 
the 18th century with the name or 
and it is difficult to distinguish between them. 

It is probable that the Benjamin here reterr 
to had executed a number of maps, 
before he turned his attention to music, 
may have been the same person as 
Benjamin Cole who engraved a N ’ lc ^ . 
Trinity Church, Leeds, for Ralph Thorny > 

■ Vicaria LeodincmU ’ 07 * 4 ). ““"““"j, 

wards, a plan of Lcedr onsvl„chlmaddrr« 

° r # 


etc., 

He 

the 


etc. 


pieces designed by “ Sig*. for 

Universal Magazine (« 75 * 59 h 


New 


I c V Virion 4 Some Illustrated Music-Books . • 
(• ^Mu^’Suquao \ Ju«V *9-. P- 



COLE (Blanche) 

which Cole engraved some illustrated music 
pages; and * Orpheus Britannicus, or the 
Gentleman and Lady’s Musical Museum * 
(1760), which has head-pieces to each song 
designed by L. P. Boitard. w. c. s. 

COLE, Blanche ( b. Portsmouth, 1851 ; d. 
London, 31 Aug. 1888). 

English soprano singer. Her debut took 
place in London, in the part of Amina 
(Bellini’s 4 Sonnambula ’) at the Crystal 
Palace on 31 May 1869, and thenceforward 
she established herself as a favourite in English 
opera. In 1879 she toured with a company of 
her own, and at various times she was a 
member of the Carl Rosa Company. She 
married the pianist Sidney Naylor in 1868. 

J. a. p.-m. 

COLEMAN. English family of musicians. 

(1) Charles Coleman (b. ?; d. London 
?), violist and composer, lie was chamber 
musician to Charles I and wrote the music for 

I he King and Queen’s Entertainment at 
Richmond ’, a masque presented by Prince 
Charles on 12 Sept. 1636. 

After the breaking out of the civil war 
Coleman took to the teaching of music in 
London, and was one of those who taught 
the viol lyra-way. He was recommended for 
the degree of Mus.D. at Cambridge by the 
committee appointed for the reformation of 
the University in 1651, and took the degree on 
2 July of that year. After the Restoration he 
was appointed composer to the king in Nov. 
1662, with a salary of £40 per annum. He 
contributed the musical definitions to Phillips’s 
' Ncw World of Words ’ (1658). Some of his 
songs arc contained in the several editions of 
‘ Select Musical! Ayres and Dialogues 1652, 

1 <>53 and 1659, and sonic of his instrumental 
compositions arc to be found in 4 Courtly 
Masquing Ayres 1662. He was associated 
with Henry Lawcs, Matthew Locke, Capt. 
Cooke, George Hudson and his son Edward in 
the composition of the music for Sir William 
Davcnant's " Fin. Day's Entertainment a. 
Rutland House by Declamations and Musick” 

(‘ The Siege of Rhodes ’) in 1656. He died 
he I ore 9 July 1664. 

Since Simpson mentions 44 Dr. Colman ” in 
ms list of composers (“ now deceas’d ”) of 
fantasies for viols *, we may be certain that it 
was this Coleman who was the composer of the 
•airly numerous fantasies for viols surviving 
under the name in manuscripts, rather than 
either of his sons. None of them is of out¬ 
standing .merest, though several arc very 

workT 1 ™ 1 a " d pIeasanl ’ °P ccial, y ‘he 6-part 

(2) Charles Coleman (b. ?; d. ?,e. 1694), 
son of the preceding. He was a memberof 

Amhony Wood »y, in hi, hovao in Churchyard 
Compendium \ 1st ed.. .665. ed. of ,73a. p. ,,5. 
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the royal band after the Restoration. In¬ 
formation as to his existence was advertised 
for in the ‘ London Gazette ’ of 12-15 Apr. 
' 697 - 

(3) Edward Coleman (b. ?; d. Green¬ 
wich, 29 Aug. 1669), singer, lut enist, violist 
and composer, brother of the preceding. He 
must have been taught by his father (1) and 
in turn became a singing-master and teacher 
of the lute and viol. He composed the music- 
in Shirley ’s ‘Contention of Ajax and Achilles* 
in 1653. In 1656 he contributed music to the 
*ir« part of DavcnantVThe Siege of Rhodes’ 
and with his wife took part in the performance 
at Rutland House, she playing lanthc, and 
the little they had to say being spoken in 
recitative. Upon the rc-cstablishment of the 
Chapel Royal in 1600 Coleman was appointed 
one of the gentlemen. On 21 Jan. 1C62 hr 
succeeded Nicolas Lanier in the royal band. 
Some of Coleman’s songs arc printed in 
’ Select Musical! Ayres and Dialogues 1653, 
and other of his compositions in PI ay ford’s 
‘ Musical Companion ’, 1672. 

Of Mrs. Coleman, who was one of the first 
women to appear on the English stage, I’epys, 
who was well acquainted with both her and 
her husband, writes, under date of 31 Oct. 
1665: 

f "*. r| > ' ,I,0 «kIi lirr voice U <ln .■>«',I av (O 
urentdh, but mighty »»wi, though M>fi. 

w. 11. 11., adds. k. n. 

COLERIDGE, Arthur (Duke) (b. Ottery 
M. Mary, 1 Feb. 1830; d. London, 29 Oct. 
'9* 3).. 

English amateur musician. 11 c was the son 
o! Francis Coleridge and grand-nephew of the 
poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He exercised 
a considerable influence on the musical life of 
Ins generation. Educated at Eton and King’s 
Gol ege Cambridge (he took scholarships at 
both), Coleridge was called to the bar and was 
for fifty-four yean an official on the Midland 
Circuit. He became Clerk of Assize in 1876. 
M«s fine tenor voice, his thorough musical 
accomplishment and his genius for friendship 
brought him into close touch with musicians of 
and b 5 san R 'vith many famous 

IrLn f -^ fe’u n ? ,Udmg C,ara N0VC,, ° and 

Sin U !f h L hc la,,cr and hcr husband, 

Goldschmidt he xvas on terms of intimate 

hc &Vr which sprang the inception of 
lh * r Ch< ! ir ' C p ,end 8c’s foundation of 
Mai in ,r R ° r • U>e produc , lion in England of the 
SL? ® mmor . waa ‘he chief of his public 
scnices to music in England. He also 
Wed on .. , hc Bfe and , imcs „ Qf var . 

f«M ,« P0 M rS u a " d , ' hC illus,rali »“ 10 these 
word, ,:. P,“ bl,ShC ^ fr ° m U">e .0 time with 
° f lhc '■° cal elections, show the wide 
knowledge and taste of the lecturer. 

“ l,fc p° ,cr >dge was instrumental in 
founding a private society for the study of 
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Bach’s church caniaias in regular order 
following the ecclesiastical year. He must be 
counted among the pioneers of the modern 
apprehension of Bach in England, h. c. c. 

Biiil.—* Arthur Coleridge Reminiscences cd. by J. A. 

Fullcr-Maitland (London, 1931). 

See alio Bach Choir. 

Coleridge, Mary. See Bridge (Frank. 3 songs). 
Busch (\V\, song). Ireland (J., 2 songs). Parry (H., 
7 songs). _ Quilicr (a songs). Stanford (16 parisongs). 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. See Armonica. Bantock 
(paruongs). Barnett (J. F. f ‘Ancient Mariner'}. 
Brian (songs). Coleridge-Taylor (‘ Kubla Khan 
choral work). Grilles (' Pleasure Dome of K. K.‘. 
syntph. |Kiou). I ualdi ('Lcggemla del vecihio mar.- 
naio'). Mackenzie tparlsong). Naylor (B.. song. 
Parry (II., do.). Kcircnslcin (‘Voices of Night', 
choral work). StanfoicJ (do.). Vaughan Williams 
(song). 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. British family 

of musicians. 

(1) Samuel Coleridge-Taylor (£. Lon¬ 
don, 15 Aug. 1875; J. London [Croydon], 1 
Sept. 1912), composer. He was the son of a 
Negro doctor of medicine, a native of Sierra 
Leone, and an English mother. He learnt the 
violin with J. Beckwith of Croydon and 
entered the choir of St. George's Church there 
at the age of ten, becoming alto singer after 
the breaking of his boy's voice at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Croydon. In 1890 he entered 
the R.C.M. as a student of the violin ; but he 
also studied composition with Stanford and 
gained a composition scholarship in 1893. 
From that time his name was prominently 
before the public, at first by the performance 
of early compositions at the R.C.M. students' 
concerts, such as a Nonet and a Symphony, 
the latter given in St. James’s Hall, in 189C, 
under Stanford’s direction. A Quintet for 
clarinet and strings in F i minor (played at 
the R.C.M. in 1895) was given in Berlin by 
the Joachim Quartet (1897), and a string 
Quartet in D minor dates from 1896. His 
crowning achievement as a student was the 
work on which more than any later one his 
mature reputation rests — the first part of liis 
' Hiawatha * trilogy, ' Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast ’ (11 Nov. 1898, at the R.C.M.). It 
showed that marked individuality which 
seemed to be peculiarly the product of his 
mixed race. The second part of the trilogy, 

‘ The Death of Minnehaha was brought out 
at the North Staffordshire Festival in the 
autumn of 1899, and the third, * Hiawatha’s 
Departure by the Royal Choral Society in 
London, at the Albert Hall, on 22 Mar. 1900. 
In the following May the overture to the 
whole was heard for the first time. The work, 
especially its first portion, made a great and — 
for a time — sustained success which carried 
the name of Coleridgc-Taylor all over the 
English-speaking world. Festival commissions 
were a matter of course after it, and each work 
was received with favour, although neither 
•The Blind Girl of Castel-CuiU6 ’ (Leeds, 
1901), ‘ Meg Blanc’ (Sheffield .1902), ‘The 


Atonement ’ (Hereford, 1903) nor ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ (Handel Society, 1906) made any- 
lasting impression or could be placed in the 
same category of spontaneity with * Hiawatha’. 
Certain later choral works, notably ‘A Tale of 
Old Japan ’, attained a wide popular success, 
but only in so far as they displayed, always on 
a smaller scale, the qualities of melodic charm, 
naively simple rhythm and glowing orchestral 
colour which had appealed instantaneously as 
a treatment of Longfellow’s verse. It may not 
have been, as was thought at first, the ideal 
treatment, for the composer did not succeed 
in avoiding the rhythmic monotony of an un¬ 
varying and too distinctive poetic metre; but 
the music was picturesque, memorably 
melodious, variedly harmonized and well 
orchestrated. It placed the composer in a 
category, roughly speaking, with Max Bruch 
or MacDowell, and had something of the 
qualities of Dvorak at his most spontaneous 
but not most inspired. 

An important side of Coleridge-'I aylor s 
work was the incidental music written lor 
various romantic plays produced at 
Majesty’s Theatre. The dramas ‘ Hcr° d 
(1900), ‘ Ulysses ’ (1902), ‘ Nero ’ (1906) 

‘ Faust ’ (1908), all by Stephen Phillips, with 
‘Othello’ (1911), were provided wsth musw 
by him, which added greatly to the effect 
the productions by its masterly handling 
strongly individual themes, illustrating 
barbaric splendours of the first three wi 
remarkable skill. The use of orchestral colour¬ 
ing was always a great feature of the co 
poser’s art, but he was by no means on 
those who sacrifice all form and dcsig 
effects of colour. In spite of an cvi 
affinity with such music as dial of DvoraK, 
a tendency to insist on some figure or p 
his treatment of form is always interesting. 

In 1904 he was appointed conductor 1 
Handel Society, which he brought to a s 
of satisfactory efficiency. But apart from 
Coleridgc-Taylor’s appearances as condom 
of his own works at festivals, etc, his c-. 
remained uneventful and was chiefly P ' 

outside his composition with work as * . 0 f 

and conductor in the neighbourhood o 
Croydon, where he lived and died. H P 
three visits to America (1904. , . 9 °^ n , 9 his last 
conduct performances of hu music, , 0 

important composition the wohn Con^ 
in G minor, was first heard at the in ^ 
(Connecticut) Festival organized ** 
Sloeckel. In England he 

in judging at compct.uon fot.vaB ^ ^ 

parts of the country, and dunng *?! hing staff 
of his life he was a member of the teac b 

of the G.S.M. . , . ,o QQ Jessie F. 

Coleridgc-Tay^r marned * .899 J and 

VValmislcy, a member ol a music 
fellow-student with him at the R.C.M- 
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Biol.—Berwick Sayers, W. C., 'Samuel Coleridge- 
laylor, Musician: bis Life and Letters ' (London, 
1927 ). 

Colerioge-Taylor, Jessie, ' Samuel Coleridge Taylor: 

a Memory Sketch ' (London, 1949). 

' Colcridge-Taylor: Genius and Musician' (London, 

« 943 )- 
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VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 


Op. 

11. 

26. 


operetta for 4 voices & oech. 
cantata-operetta for women's 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

Dream-Lovers 
The Gitanos 
voices. 

72. ' Thelma ’, opera in 3 acts. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

47 - i. ‘ Herod ’ (Stephen Phillips) (1900). 

4Q. * Ulysses ’ (Phillips) (1902;. 

62. 'Nero' (Phillips) (1906). 

70. ' Faust 1 (Phillips) (1908*. 

79 . ' Othello ' (Shakespeare) (1911). 

CHURCH MUSIC 

— ' In Thee, O Lord ' (1892;.' 

— ' By the waters of Babylon.' 

— ' Break forth into joy.' 

— ' Lift up your heads.' 

— ' Now late on the Sabbadi Day.' 

— ‘ Q ye that love the Lord. 1 

— ' The Lord is my strength.' 

— ' What Thou hast given me.' 

18. Morning and Evening Service, ¥ ma. 


• 3 . 

21. 

30 . 

43 . 

4 B. 

33 - 

34 - 

61. 

65 . 

U: 

69. 

V 


A 

33 

ll 

40 

41 

a 

47 

51 

g 

74 

73 

11 


CHORAL WORKS 
' Land of the Sun partsong. 

2 Paruongs for S.S.A. 

' Song of Hiawatha' (Longfellow) for solo suites, 
chorus & orch. 

1. Hiawatha's Wedding Feast (1898). 

2. The Death of Minnehaha (1899). 

3. Hiawatha’s Departure (1900). 

' The Blind Girl of Caslel-Cuill*' (Longfellow) for 
meixo-sopruno. chorus & orrh. (1901). 

Meg Diane (Robert Buchanan) for me/20- 
soprano, chorus & orch. (1902). 

Oratorio * The Atonement • (1903). 

3 Choral Ballads (Longfellow) for chorus & orth. 

' Kub, » K,, an' (Coleridge), rhapsody for mezzo- 
soprano, chorus & orch. {1906). 

Eodymion's Dream ’ (Keats), for solo sokes, 
women s chorus & orch. (1910). 

3 Paruongs for S.A.T.B. 

Bon-Bon ’ suite for bar., chorus & orch. (1909). 
Paruongs ‘ Whitman), rhapsody for chorus. 

A Tale of Old Japan ' (Alfred Noyes), for solo 
voices, chorus & orch. (1911). 

Also various paruongs. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony, A mi. (1896). 

| Ballade ' A mi. (.U98). 

' African Suite.’ 

' Nourmahal's Song and Dance.’ 

' Solemn Prelude ’ (1899). 

! fr°m an Everyday Romance ' (1900). 

Idyll (1901). 

•Toumlat I'Ouverture '. concert overture (1901). 

11. Hcmo Dance ' (1900). 

; Ethiopia Saluting the Coloursconcert march, 
four Novelettes ' for ltgi. 

Symphonic Variations on an African Air ' (10.161 
in. Intermezzo.' " 

; gamboula Rhapsodic Dance (1911). 

Petite Suite de concert.' 

Suite from Hiawatha Ballet Musk in 5 scenes. 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 

Ballade D mi. 

‘ Legend.' 

' Romance ’, G ma. 

Concerto, G mi. (1911). 

Also some works without opus numbers. 


3 - 

1 


■ 9 - 

22 . 

£ 

X 

39. 

it 

71. 

74. 

74. 


The composer's first published work. 


7- ' Zara's Earrings \ rhapsody. 

42. 4 Songs, ' The Soul's Expression *. 

81. 2 Songt. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

1. Quintet. G mi., for 2 vn*., viola, cello & pf 

2. Nonet. F mi., for sigs.. wind & pf. (18941. 

5 - ' Fantasiestucke ' |.»r stg. 4tcl (1893). 

10. Quintet, Fj mi., for dar., 2 vns., viola & cell.. 

13- Siring*Quartet. D mi. (1896). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

' Su '«* P*<es ' (with pf. nr organ). 

2 Pieces. 

' Hiawathan Sketches.' 

20. * Gypsy Suite.' 

a * Valse-Cjprke.' 

Sonata. D mi. 

£ * Four African Dances.' 

' Romance.' 

73 - * Ballade '. C mi. 

Also various pie. r. without opus numbers. 

PIANOFORTE WORKS 
* Two Moorish Tonc-I'klures.' 

' Four Characteristic Waltzes.' 

I hree Humoresque*.' 

' Three Silhouette-.' 

* Moorish Dance.' 

' Cameos '. 3 pieces. 

' Twenty.four Negro Melodies.' 

' Scenes de hallei.' 

' Forest Scenes.' 

; Valse Suite '. G waltzes. 

•: Scenes f,on ' *•' Imaginary Ballet.' 

11. 1 hree Dream Dances.' 

Also various pieces without opus nnmlier.. 

ORGAN MUSIC 
;8. ' Three Impromptu*.' 

Also sonse pieces withosit opus number*. 

SONGS 

6. 6 Children's Songs. 

12. ' Southern Love Songs.’ 

17 - ] African Roman.es'. 7 songs. 

24. In Memoriatn '. 3 rhapsodies for low voice. 

**• 3 

37 - 0 Songs. 

43 - ' Su American Lyrics.' 

30. Three Song-Poems.' 

37 . Six Sorrow Songs.' 

74 - iv. Songs and partsong*. 

Also various songs without opus numbers. 

St* oho Walmidry*. 

(2) Hiawatha Coleridge-Taylor ( b . Lon- 
don, 13 Oct. 1900), conductor, son of the 
preceding. His most conspicuous appearance 
as a conductor was at the scenic performances 
or his father s Hiawatha ’ at the Albert Hall 
m London, the first of which look place on 10 
May 1924. He conducted the ballet in this 
pageant-opera. 

(3) Avril (Gwendolen) Coleridgc-Taylor 

(&. London, 8 Mar. 1903), conductor and 
composer.s'sterof the preceding. Shcstudied at 
the O.&.M. in London and published a number 
01 songs. Larger works include ‘ Wyndmore ’ 
and Historical Episode ’ for chorus & orch.; 

• ^*4 ^ \ ' The Hills \ ‘ To April \ 

In Memonam R.A.F.* for orch.; pf 
foonccrto; instrumental pieces, &c. 

K: Sftk 
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COLETTI, Filippo (b . Anagni, May 1811 ; 
< 1 . Anagni, 13 June 1894). 

Italian baritone singer. He made his debut 
at Naples in Jan. 1835. When he went to 
London in 1840 his engagement at the old 
Her Majesty’s Theatre — regarded as an 
attempt to displace an established favourite — 
led to the Tamburini riots, and in the strangest 
article ever written about the Opera he was 
spoken of by Carlyle as a man of great talent, 
almost of genius. His voice was described by 
Fetis as a basso-eantante, but Chorlcy in his 
‘ Musical Recollections ’ wrote of it as a fine 
baritone. Golelti made no lasting impression 
in England, and in his later years, according 
to Chorlcy, he sang only in Rome and Naples. 
In 1880 he published ‘ La scuola di canto in 
Italia s. 11. p., adds. 

Coligny, Admiral. See Arnuuld. 

COLIN, Pierre Gilbert (b. ?; «/. ?). 

French ifith-ccntury composer. He was 
known by the sobriquet of Chamault. He was 
chaplain at the Chapel of the Children in Paris 
in 1532-36 and afterwards became choir-master 
at the cathedral of Autun. Many of his masses 
and motets were published between 1541 and 
>580, as well as ‘ Trente Chansons nouvellcs 
\ quatre parlies ’ (1543). J. m. (ii). 

COLIST A, Lelio. See Calista. 

COLLA, Giuseppe (b. Parma, 4 Aug. 1731; 
d. Parma, 16 Mar. 1806). 

Italian composer. He seems to have spent 
some time in Germany, for his earliest recorded 
work arc additional airs for Jommelli's ' Caio 
Fabricio’ at Mannheim in 1760. After his 
return to Italy he wrote about a dozen operas 
for Milan, Turin, Genoa, Parma, Venice, etc., 
of which ‘Adriano in Siria * (Milan, 1762), 
‘ Licida c Mopso ’ (Parma, 1769) and * Andro¬ 
meda * (Turin, 1771) arc still extant. He was 
court conductor to Ferdinand of Bourbon, 
Duke of Parma, and married in 1780 the 
famous soprano Lucrczia Aguiari (“ La 
Bastardella ”), who had sung in his ‘ Tolomeo * 
at Milan in 1773 and, according to Burney, 
performed airs by her (future) husband at 
her London concerts at the Pantheon, 1775- 
1777; but there Is no foundation for the 
olt-rcpcatcd statement that Colla actually 
accompanied her to London and elsewhere, 
especially after their marriage, as Aguiari 
then retired from the stage and died, at Parma, 
a few years later. Colla’s last recorded work 
was a birthday cantata for the duke in 1789, 

‘ I geni amici ’. He also wrote some church 
music. a. l. 

COLLA PARTE (Ital. =“ with the part ”). 
A direction denoting that the tempo of an 
accompaniment is to be accommodated to that 
of the solo instrument or voice in a rhythmic¬ 
ally free passage. Where a voice part is con¬ 
cerned, the words colla voce are sometimes used, 
but this occurs very rarely. C. 


Collaer, Paul. See Brussels. 

COLLAN, Karl (b . Idcnsalmi [Iisalmi], 
3 Jan. 1828; d. Helsingfors, 12 Sept. 

l8 7 i). 

Finnish musicologist, writer, librarian and 
composer. He took the Ph.D. degree in 1860 
with a thesis entitled 4 Ofversigt af Serviens 
historiska folksangcr ’. He Uten continued 
his studies in Germany, France and England 
(1860-61 and 1862-63). From 1859 to 1866 
he was lecturer in German at Helsingfors 
University and from 1867 to 1871 chief 
librarian there. He published several scholarly 
books and textbooks, translated the 4 Kalcvala’ 
and several other works into Swedish and was 
one of the first to collect and publish Finnish 
folksongs. His melodious, intimate songs and 
choruses arc still very' popular in Finland, 
e.g. the 4 Van March * and the 4 Song of 
Savolax \ a. r. 

COLLANGETTES, Xavier Maurice (b. 
Issoirc, Puy-de-Domc, 22 May i860; d. Bik- 
faya, Lebanon, 2 Sept. 1943). 

French authority on Arabian musical 
theory. He was educated at the College 
Sainte-Marie at Riom and at the £colc pr^pa- 
ratoirc aux haute* *coles de Sainte-Geneviive 
in Paris, and he took his bachelor’s degree in 
science (1878) and that of letters (1882). In 
1879 he entered the Society of Jesus and 
became professor at the College Saint- 
Francois-Xavier at Alexandria. From 189® 10 
1934 (save for 1914-18 when the war inter¬ 
vened) he was professor of medicine at tne 
University of St. Joseph at Beyrout. As a 
first-rate mathematician and acoustician nc 
was extremely interested in the theory o 
Arabian music, and was president of 
Commission on the Musical Seale at « 
Congress of Arabian Music, Cairo, * 93 2 - 
addition to articles in the musical prc«» n * 
ably the 4 Revue Musicale ’, his best-known 
contribution is his 4 £tudc sur la musiqu 
arabc ’ in the 4 Journal Asiatique * (« 9 ° 4 » ,v » 
365-422 ; 1906, VIII, 149-90). . 

Collangcttcs edited the Arabic text of « 
Banu Musd (gth-ccnt.) treatise on 4 Hie ins 
mem which Plays by I,self ( AI- 4 W . 1 *' 
tuzammir binafsihd ’), published m 
Mashriq IX (Beyrout). It .s the 
known account of a mechanical automat 
organ, and has been translated into j^g 
by H. G. Farmer in his 4 Organ of the An 

'cOLLARD. This firm of London> P ,a "®j 
forte makers is in direct succession, throug 
Muzio dementi, to Longman & Bred P 
music publishers, located at 26 Cheaps»d , 
the parish books of St. Vedas. 
ago as .767- Becoming afterwards P*n« 
makers they made a good «jutaoo ^ 
their instruments in England and ’ 

* See Hydraulu. 
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it is a tradition that Gcib’s invention of the 
square hopper or grasshopper was first applied 
by them. We find dementi in the early years 
of the 19th century associated with \V. F. 
Collard ( d . 1879) and others. There can be 
no doubt that the genius of Clemcnti bore 
good fruit, but it was F. W. Collard, whose 
name appears in the Patent Office in connec¬ 
tion with improvements in pianofortes as early 
as 1811, who impressed the stamp upon that 
make of pianofortes which has successively 
Ixirne the names of dementi and of Collard & 
Collard. a. j. 11. 

Collard, Alan. Stt Benjamin ('Devil Take Her', 
lib.). 

Col**. Charles. Hiller (J. A.. ' Jagd \ <*•'</>. 

MonsiRny (2 libs.). Kamrau (2 libs.). 

COLLECTIO OPERUM MUSICORUM 
BATAVORUM. A collection of old music, 
the full title of which is * Collcctio operum 
musicorum batavorum saeculi XVI edidit 
Franciscus Commer. Sumptibus societas 
batavac ad musicam promovendam.' (Berlin, 
T. Trautwcin (J. Guttentag); Vols. V- 
\’III, Mainz, Antwerp and Brussels, B. 
Schott s Sons; Vols. IX-XI, Berlin, M. Bahn ; 
Amsterdam, Eck, and I^-febure (Roothanl; 
Vol. XII, Berlin, M. Bahn (formerly T. 
Trautwein], 1841-58). 12 vols. 


Vol. I 

Clement non I'apa. 
Hollander, C. 
Hollander. S. 
Waelranl. H. 
Willucrt, A. 


Vol. II 

Clemens non l’a|>a. 
Vael, J. 

Willaerl, A. 


Vol. Ill 

Clemens non I'apa. 


Vol. IV 
Cleve, J. de. 
Hollander, C. 
Vael. J. 


Vol. V 
Hollander, C. 
Clemens non Paisa. 
Vael, J. 

Vol. VI 
Hollander, C. 
Josqnin des I'rfc. 
Monie, P. de. 


Vol. VII 
I^IVMIt, O. 

J.miuin des 1 'res. 
Kore. C. dc. 


Vol. VIII 
Josquin des Pr<s. 
Ilavsiron, P. 
Moulon. J. 
Arradcli, I. 

Canis, C. 


Humbert, N. 
Pevernaie, A. 
Pliinol, D. 

I* Maitire. M. 

I.illre, Peiil Jan de. 
Buus. J. 

Lassus. O. 

Clement non Papa. 


Vol. IX 

Hollander, C. 
Vael. J. 

Iliinol. D. 


Vol. X 

Clemens non Papa. 
< irecquillon, T. 
l-atsut, O. 

Vol XI 
‘ Souier 1 -iedekent 
I*ls. i-iv. 


Vol. XII 
Jannrquin, C. 

Claudio. 

Richafort. 

I-upi. j. 

Koucourl, de. 
Creequillon, T. 

U Cocq. j. 

Barbe. A. 

Comberl, N. 

Josquin des Pr*s. 
Manchicouri. P. de. 

J l * u “ c * w ’- 

Clemens non Papa. 
Cenon. P. 


Rose. C. 
Lassus. O. 


COLLECTIONS OF INSTRUMENTS. 

•W Instruments, Cou.F.cno.Ns op. 


COLLECTIONS, PRIVATE. A survey of 
the history of private collections of musir in 
Great Britain and Ireland shows that the first 
London sales of such collections, like those ol 
books, were held in coffee houses. The earliest, 
probably anywhere, is recorded in a mixed 
* Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Music k 
Books, both Vocal and Instrumental ', sold 
(? by Henry Plavford) at Dewing's Coffee- 
House, Poprs-Head Alley, near the Royal 
Exchange, on 17 Dec. 1691.' The first sale- 
id l*ooks from the library of Thomas Britton, 
the •' small-coal man ”, was at Tom's Coffee- 
House on 1 Nov. 1694and the books of 
I homas Ravcnseroft, deceased long before, on 
7 Nov. 1709 in the Black-Boy Coffee House. 

I he earliest British music collection, a 
small one but in mint condition, is preserved 
in the library of Samuel Pepys (1/. 1703) at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Another 
very early music library, the collection of 
Henry Aldrich («/. 1710), went to Christ 
Church. Oxford. Britton's music was sold on 
G 8 Dee. 1714, but no copy of the sale cata¬ 
logue seems to Ik- in existence; it is, however, 
reprinted in Hawkins's ‘History of Music’ 
Gre Bibl.). The music of Richard Good son, 
senior («/. 1718) also went to the library of 
Christ Church. Next recorded, but not pre- 
served \ is the music of Cannons (Edgware) 
belonging to James, first Duke of Chandos 
d. 1744) and catalogued in 1720 under J. C. 
I’epusch’s supervision.* 

I‘he following list gives a selection of private 
collections (books on music, printed and manu¬ 
script music, and music autographs) on sale 
in London from 1750 to 1950, dispersed or 
acquired by public libraries. Out of several 
hundreds of collections on record those listed 
here are chosen for the importance of their 
contents or the interest attached to the names 
of their owners. (For further names the 
references at the end of this article may be 
useful.) The collet lions are arranged, where- 
ever possible, in the order of the years of their 
owners’ deaths. 


•otoeii (*. 17481, iminmteiiU, 9 ,\l.ir, i7'.i • 
, .";r 1° d «.*' £ n unk l "°'' n *' hi* house. 

J ,n toK'°?r r 'W*>. bequeathed partly 

I?...?* ? r l i Cn ^ - sale July i;6b - and 

j**Ml> to Lpbrum Reiner —vale 26 Mar. 1763 
mnludm* .he later balled Fil**illiam Vicinal 
Ri. hlSf it tOPy ° f ,hc know,, 

LInive«,Ty m ,r; M ,T Sd *°° 1 ' 

'o Bodk.an L.brary, Oxford. 

1 nomas l»ra>, .be poet (</. 1771), A ur. 18', 1. lull,,, 

t 3 *?" , .ipoieki.c , c,!:: 
01 Mr ‘ Wa ***** l *n nington. Conneui.ut. 

bcL^w^rll “ ,h . C . oU,rr of salesmen, ioned 

“ I'—l in 

onMun **?* “•* from Britton’s library 

.*}• / , ulf "«*Io«ue in B.M. and Bodl. Lib. 
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Charles Jeniicns Id. 1773). *" Aylesford ( d . 1805). 
Robert, Lord Clive of India (d. 1774), 1948 on sale at 
A. Rosenthal, Oxford (Catalogue X). 

Bernard Granville Id. 1775). 29 Mar. 1912; 37 voh. of 
Handel manuscript copies, 1913 to British Museum. 
William Gostling, 26-27 May 177". 

William Boyce, 14-16Apr. 1779 catalogue in Mr.Gerald 
< Poke’s Handel collection, Bentley. Hants.). 

Samuel Howard t d. 1782), 23 June 1799 ^catalogue in 
Hirsch Library. B.M.). 

Charles John Stanley, 24 June 1786. 

Sir John Hawkins yd. 178*1 . madrigal collection, to 
Royal Mu'ic Library, deposited in B.M.; other 
manuscripts sold in 1843. 

Sir Henry Mackworth ti/. 1790), to Public Library, 
Cardiff, presented by Mr. Bonner Morgan. 

William (</. 1790) and Philip Hayes Id. 17977, about 
I7')8 (sale catalogue undated 1. 

John Christopher Smith d. 1793), Handel's own manu¬ 
scripts, about 1773 to Royal Music Library, 
deposited in B.M. 

Joah Bates (d. 1799 ). 20 Dec. 1867; printed Handel 
music to A. H. Mann Id. 1929). 

Osborne Wight Id. 1800), to Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Samuel Arnold ( d . ilioj), 14 Apr. 1869. 

Francis, sixth Lari of Bridgewater 1 id. 1803), 1917 to 
Henry K. Huntington, now Huntiugton Library, 
San Marino, California. 

Heneage Finch, third Lari of Aylesford (d. 1805), 
Handel manuscript copies from the library of 
Charles Jennens ( d. 1773), 13 May 1918: partly 
to Royal Music Library (deposited in B.M.), 
partly to Sir Newman Flower, Blandford, Dorset. 
John Reid Id. 1807), to Reid Library, Music Department, 
Ldinburgh University. 

Charles Burney books : 9 June 1814 and eight following 
week-days; music: 8 Aug. 1814 and six following 
week-days (catalogues of both sales in B.M., and 
of the second sale, with prices, in St. Michael's 
College, Tenbury) ; sale of books on music planned 
for 24 Aug. 1814. held bark and told <» */w in 1813 
to B.M. 

Richard, seventh Viscount Fitzwilliam (d. 1816). to 
Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge. 

Henry Harington, 2 July 1816. 

Samuel WVbbe, senior. 4 July 1816. 

James Bartleman Id. 1821), 20 Feb. 1822. 

John Wall Callcolt (d. 1821), 1*, Apr. 1819 (sale cata¬ 
logue in Univ. Lib., Cambridge) and 16 Anr. 1862. 
I’d ward Jones Id. 1824) 20 Mar. 1M23 and five following 
week-days (catalogue in Bodleian Library); of a 
posthumous sale no catalogue is known. 

James Hook ( d . 1827), 30 Jan. 1874; manuscripts to 
A. H. Mann ( d. 1929), now in University Library, 
Cambridge. 

Francis Henry Lgerton, eighth Earl of Bridgewater 
(«/. 1829), Lgerton Manuscripts to B.M. 

William Shield, 22 June 1829. 

John Stafford Smith (</. 1836), 24 Apr. 1844 (anonymous 
sale). 27 Aug. 1832 and 17 Aug. 1833. 

Richard John Samuel Stevens \d. 1837), 27 Mar. 1872; 
partly to R.A.M. 

Domenico Dragonetti (d. 1846), 182 opera scores in 
manuscript bequeathed to B.M.; for the rest u* 
the sales ofNovello's Id. 1861) collection. 

Juhaim Andreas Stumpf Id. 1846). 30 Mar. 1847. 
William Crotch ( d. 1847), 20 Feb. 1873 and 28 June 

1877. 

John Ireland Id. 1848), ut Lennard ( d. t. 1870). 

William Henry Miller (d. 1848). later S. R. Christic- 
Millcr, of Britwell Court, Bucks.. 15 Dec. 1919: 
most of the music to Henry E. Huntington, now 
Huntington Library. San Marino. California. 
Thomas Moore, the poet ( d. 1852). 20 Apr. 1874. 

Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, 14 June 1853. and (sale 
catalogue in Univ. I.ib.. Cambridge) C June 1900. 
William (d. 1838) and Charles Edward Horsley Id. 
1876). 16 Apr. 1862. 

Vincent Novcllo (d. 1861), 25 June 1832 and 3 Sept. 
1C62. 

Andrew John Wighton (d. 1866), to Free Library. 
Dundee. 

1 Started about 1600 by Sir Thomas F.gerton Id. 1617) 
and considerably increased by his son. John Egerton, 
first Earl of Bridgewater (d. 1649): left by the sixth 
earl to his nephew, George Granville Leveson-Gower. 
second Marquis of Stafford, later first Duke of Sutherland 

Id. 1833). 


Sir George ’I homas Smart (d. 1867), 28 June i860. 

Henry Barrett Lennard Id. 1870), 67 vols. of Handel 
manuscript copies (original owner, John Ireland, 
Dean of Westminster, d. 1842), presented 1902 by 
Francis Barrett Lennard to Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. 

Ignaz Moschelcs {d. 1870), 23 July 1847. 

Thomas Oliphant, 24 Apr. 1873. 

William Euing Id. 1874). to Euing Music Library, 
Glasgow University. 

Sir William Sterndale Bennett, 26 Apr. 1875 and 

15 Oct. 1878. 

Edward Francis Rimbault Id. 1876), 31 July -7 Aug. 
1877 (sale catalogue in University Library, Cam¬ 
bridge) ; partly to New York Public Library. 

Alfred Henry Huth ( d. 1878), sales from 191 > fill >922; 
30 manuscripts and printed books bequeathed to 
the B.M.; 300 single-sheet songs to Henry. E. 
Huntington, now Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 

Carl Engel (</. 1882). 7 July 1881 and 4 May 1882. 

Sacred Harmonic Society, 28 Nov. 1882, and (sale 
catalogue in Univ. Lib., Cambridge) 8 July 1889; 
the main part, however, 1883 to R.C.M. 

Sir Mishael Costa Id. 1884). 23 June 1891 (sale catalogue 
in Univ. Lib., Cambridge). 

John Ella (d. 1888). to Victoria & Albert Museum, later 
to R.C.M. 

John Rylands (d. 1888), to John Hylands Library. 
Manchester. . „ 

Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley {d. 1889), to St. Michael« 
College, Tenbury. . . „ 

Herbert Stanley Oakcley Id. 1891), to Reid Library. 
Edinburgh University. . , 

Jasper Joly <d. 1892), 1863 to Irish Academy, later to 
National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 

Victor Schoclchcr (/ 1893). 80 vols. of Handel manu¬ 
script copies (bought 1836 from Thomas Kenlake, 
bookseller at Bristol), 1868 to Friedrich Chnsander, 
1875 to Staats- und UnivcrsiUts-Bibliolhek, Ham¬ 
burg ; the other Handel collections, mostly pnnteu 
music and librettos, 1873 to Conservatoire de 
Musique, Paris. 

Andrew George W. Kurtr. 5 July 189J. . 

Veneeslao Hugo Zavertal Id. 1899). '934 to University 
Library'. Glasgow. 

Sir George Grove Id. 1900), to R.C.M. 

Sir John Stainer Id. 1901), 3 Dee. 1934 - <<WW1 . a 

Richard Pendlebury Id. 1902). 1880 till « 9 » «° 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 1926 «® Pendlebury Liorary, 
Music Faculty, Cambridge Univenity. 

Julian Marshall </ 1903). 23 Apr. .870 (•n° n > tn ®g 
sale). 29 July 1884 and 11-12 July 'Arthur 
primed Handel scores and librettos 1876 wAtj* 
James, first Lari of Balfour Id. m°). «*■ ‘° 
National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

Thomas William Taphouse Id. 1005). 3-4 J“JV ■Jg* 
a considerable section to Central Public Dee 
Library. Ixcds. _ . . - n..hlin. 


Thomas William Taphouse Id. 1005). 5*4 'y.Jj 
a considerable section to Central Public Dee 

Lbenczer a p > ro l lf(J. , 'i909). to trinity College. Dublm^ 

James E. Matthew (d. e. 1910). 1907 to Leo Licpman. 
Henry WattooW.' I 9 U)T* 8*9 «o Henry Wauon Library. 
William n Havman CummingsI <* I 9 « 5 >. 

SJBSrSroii&sSd u«n 

CcciuTmS'shncp U 19!.). 

Fr„kKid£> U. .o MHchdl <*“*> LibW ' 

LWnS^oo MjffJ). ■•*» “ R °“' Vbnn - 

u-uSiSXS/ttSD Mr .55. 


sksrissr38*3*5 u - 

Anti?&». ft* E.,1 of Balfour » .93°). «• »«*"** 

Ed-lrf aS Brolherton, SS 

field Id. 1930 ). Partly to Brotherton UDrary. 

(* .9f). oner, collection, dirprrw)- 
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Sir Edward Speyer (d. 1934). *««ions only, 25 June jnd 
2 July i«ho. 

Mim E. A. Wiilmoll (</. 1934), 1-3 Apr. 1935. but 
already partly diipoted of in 1926. 

John Alexander Fullcr-Maitland. 28 Oct. 1936. 

Charles Sanford Terry (if. 1936). Bach collection, 1937 
to K.C.M.; books on music to Music Faculty. 
Oxford University. 

Walter Willson Cobbett (J. 1937). to Cobbett Free 
Library of British Chamber Music (Society of 
Women Musicians), London. 

Lady Dorothea Louisa Rugglcs-Bfite (d. 1937). partly 
to National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh, partly 
to Atholl Collection, Sandeman Public Library, 
Perth. 

Arthur F. Hill (d. 1939). 16-17 June 1947. 

Frank Thomas Arnold [d. 1940), bequeathed to Uni¬ 
versity Library, Cambridge. 

Edward Heron-Allen {d. 1942), to Music Faculty. Oxford 
University. 

Augustus Hughes Hughes (d. 194a). 4 Feb. 1923. 

Allred H. Littleton (J. 1942). 13 May 1918; partly to 
Music Library, London University. 

Henry Cope Colics, 23 Nov. 1943. 

Codfrey E. P. Arkwright (d. I 9 t 4 ). * 3-»4 Feb. 1929. 
5 Dee. 1944 and 2 Aug. 1945. 

Sir Henry Wood id. 1944), 1938 to K.A.M. 

Edwin Evans ( d . 1945 ). to Central Music Library. 
London. 

Francis William Calpin ( d . 1945 ). 18 July I 9 | 6 . 

Paul flinch, 1946 to Hirsch Library-, B.M. 

Cerald Cooper (d. 1947 ). bequeathed to Falssard J. 
Dent, given by the latter partly to Central Mum 
Library, l»ndon, partly to Files*illuin Museum 
and Pendlebury Library, Cambriilge. 

Arthur Henry Fox Strangwavs (d. 1947), to B.B.C. ami 
Cenir.il Music Library, lasndon. 

T. W. Bourne ( d . 1948). M indel collection, bequeathed 
to Bodleian I jbrary, Oxford. 

Alfred Moirat [d. 1930). dispersed by Otto Haas. London. 
Catalogue No. 20, Oct. 1944 : partly to Library of 
Congress, Washington. 


O. E. D. 
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COLLECTIVE WORKS. Musical com¬ 
positions or scis of works in which more than 
one composer had a hand. They include ‘ A 
la maniire de . . pianoforte pieces by 
Casclla and Ravel in the style of various 
composers; the opera ' L’Aiglon * by Honeg¬ 
ger and Ibert; the ‘ B-la-F ’ (B>.A.F.) string 
Quartet dedicated to Bclayev by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Liadov, Borodin and Glazunov; 
the opera ‘ Lc Baiscr ct la quittance ’ by 
Boieldieu, Isouard, R. Krcutzcr and M«hul; 
the violin and pianoforte Sonata dedicated to 
Joachim by Brahms, Dietrich and Schumann ; 
‘ Cadet Roussel ’ variations for voice and 
pianoforte by Bax, Frank Bridge, Gooscns and 
Ireland ; the * Don Quixote * “ opera ” by 
Henry and Daniel Purcell, Ecclcs, Akcroydc, 
Courtcvillc, Pack and Morgan; the * Pcns*cs 
fugitives ’ for violin and pianoforte by Ernst 
and Heller; the ballet ‘ L’Svcntail dc 


Jeanne ’ by Auric, Dclannoy, Frrroud, Ibert, 
Milhaud, Poulenc, Ravel, Roland-Manuel, 
Roussel and Schmitt: the cello and piano¬ 
forte Sonata by Franchomme and Chopin; 
numerous works by the brothers Hillcmacher; 
the opera 4 Muzio Sccvola * by Mattel, 
Bononcini and Handel; various works by 
Rebel and Francoeur; 4 operas by the 
brothers Ricci; Variations on a Russian 
theme for pianoforte by Blutncnfeld, Glazunov, 
Liadov, Rimsky-Korsakov, Sokolov, Wihtol 
and W inkler. K. 11. 

Arv alto Chomticls. Club Anthem. Fridays, The. 
Il.-xjmrron. In quetia imnba otcura. Marta de la 
Tour Eiffel, Les. Marquise «!< Brinvillierx, La. Garland 
If if*e Queen. Mlada. Quaiorre Juillei, Le. Siege of 
KI;<mI<«, Die. YaierUndiwIier Kumtlrrveo in. 

COLLEGE YOUTHS, ANCIENT SO¬ 
CIETY OF. This society of bell-ringers was 
founded in London on 5 Nov. 1637, and derives 
its name from its first members, I.ord Brereton, 
Lord Salisbury, I-ord Dacre, Sir Cliff Clifton 
and others who met at St. Martin's, College 
I till. Upper Thames Street, to practise change¬ 
ringing. "Hie church with its ring of (i bells 
was destroyed in the Great Fire of London. 
1G66. 

Fabian Stedman was a member of the 
society, to which lie dedicated his ' Campnna- 
logia ’, published in 1G77. 

Two other members of this time were 
Benjamin Annahlc and John Holt, both 
accomplished changc-ringers and well known 
as 44 composers 

The first great performance recorded in the 
books of the society was at St. Saviour’s. 
Southwark, on the six large IjcIIs, in 16B4, 
when the College Youths rang three extents 
of Minor (21 Go changes in all) without stopping, 
the earliest record of so many changes being 
rung continuously. 

For many years during the 18th century 
the members met at the Paul's Head, Catraton 
Street (now Gresham Street), in the City of 
Ix>ndon. On the anniversary day (5 Nov.) 
they walked in procession to Bow Church to 
attend divine sen-ice, preceded by their 
beadle carrying a staff surmounted by a silver 
bell suspended in a frame of embossed silver 
bearing the motto: 44 Intactum silco: pcrcute 
— dulce cano 

The society is active to this day. 

. w. w. s., rev. 

A" alto l-hangc-Ringing. 

COLLEGIUM MUSICUM (Lat., musical 
fraternity). An association for the perform¬ 
ance of chamber and chamber-orchestral 
music in various German towns, especially 
Hamburg and Leipzig, during the first half 
of the 18th century. Bach was a member of 
the Collegium Musicum at Leipzig. These 
institutions were mainly connected with 
universities — hence no doubt their Latin 
name — and they have remained a feature of 
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German universities to the present day. They 
have also been imitated, like most German 
musical things, including the terminology, in 
the U.S.A. K. n. 

COLLEGIUM MUSICUM ITALICUM. 
The name of an association of soloists, founded 
and directed by Renato Fasano. It has 
acquired within a short time a splendid reputa¬ 
tion, not only in Italy but also abroad, where 
it has made a number of tours, including 
France, Britain, Austria, Spain, Switzerland, 
U.S.A., Canada, Mexico and South America. 
It was established in Jan. 1948 and gave its 
lir.t concert in the Church of S. Agostino at 
Cagliari. It consisted at that time of the 
following artists: Vittorio Brero, Franco 
Antonioni, Yirgilio Brim, F.dmondo Malanotte. 
Leo Petroni, Renato Ruotolo (violins), Renzo 
Sabatini, Oscar Crepas (violas, the former 
also viola d’ a more), Massimo Anfiteatrof, 
Benedetto Mazzacurati (cellos), Salvatore 
Pit/.ianti (double bass). Others who took 
part were the flautist Arrigo Tassinari and the 
pianist Ornclla Puliti Santoliquido (also 
harpsichord). They were all gifted instru¬ 
mentalists and most of them noted concert 
soloists. 

'Flic guiding principle of the group, which 
has remained unaltered in spite of various 
changes in its constitution, is to assemble the 
best Italian instrumentalists and to take them 
on concert lours. The Collegium still consists 
of thirteen players ((> violins, 2 violas, of which 
one alternates with viola d’ amorc, 2 cellos, 
double bass, (lute or oboe and pianoforte 
or harpsichord). This body is chosen, accord¬ 
ing to the exigencies of the repertory or the 
availability of the artists, from among the 
following, who are here listed alphabetically: 
Giannino Carpi, Luigi Ferro, Armando 
Grainegna, Franco Chilli, Fdmondo Mala¬ 
notte, Fulvio Montanaro, Guido Mozzato, 
Arrigo Pelliccia, Allierto Poltronicri, Rcmy 
Principe, Renato Ruotolo (violins); Renzo 
Sabatini, Giuseppe Alessandri, Oscar Crepas, 
Vittorio Facl, Giovanni Leone, Alfredo 
Sabbadini (viola d* amorc and violas); 
Massimo Anfiteatrof, Benedetto Mazzacurati, 
Antonio Valisi (cellos); Salvatore Pitzianti 
(double bass); Arrigo Tassinari (flute); 
Renato Zanfini (oboe) ; Ornclla Puliti Santo¬ 
liquido, Carlo Yidusso (pianoforte and harpsi¬ 
chord). 

'Fhc repertory of the Collegium consists in 
the main of works by Italian composers of the 
18th century, edited for modem performance, 
and all the programmes contain almost with¬ 
out exception a work or works by Vivaldi, 
including some of the least familiar. Among 
other Italian masters in the repertory arc 
Bonporti, Albinoni, Corelli, Torclli, Tartiui, 
Marcello, Paisicllo, Cambini, Pergolcsi, Boc¬ 
cherini and Leo. 


A brief excursion into the 19th century was 
a Sonata for two violins, cello and double 
bass by Rossini, edited by Alfredo Casclla. 
As regards foreign composers, the only one 
f ar (* 954 ) "’ho has l>ccn represented in 
the Collegium’s programmes is Bach. 

c. m. G. 

COLLES, H. C. (Henry [Harry] Cope) 

(A. Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 20 Apr. 1879; d. 
London, 4 Mar. 1943). 

English music critic and author. He was the 
son of a doctor, Abraham Colics, who prac¬ 
tised at Bridgnorth but belonged to a Somer¬ 
set family. Eager to devote himself to music, 
lie left school at the age of sixteen and entered 
the R.C.M. in Ix>ndon, where he studied 
musical history under Parry, the organ under 
Walter Alcock and counterpoint under Wal- 
ford Davies. With the last-named, although 
he was nearly ten years older, Colies struck up 
a friendship that was to last all through the 
life of Davies, whose biography Colies wrote 
in 1942. After three years at the R.C.M. 
Colics entered for the organ scholarship at 
Worcester College, Oxford, on the advice of 
Parratt, and having won it he went up to 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1902. l ladow, 
then Dean of Worcester College, discovering 
an exceptionally fine gift of writing and keen 
judgment in Colics, advised him to turn his 
attention to criticism. He thus joined the 
stalT of * The Times ’ as assistant music critic 
under J. A. Fuller-Maitland, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded as chief critic in 1911. _ , 

Colics retained his |>ost on * The Times 
until his death, and although his work was 
necessarily anonymous, readers learnt no 
only to recognize it, but also to admire and 
trust it for its admirable qualities of compre¬ 
hensive taste, sure and fair judgment, and, 
above all, perhaps, for an unfailing tact and 
humanity that tempered even his severe* 
strictures. He was probably unrivalled m me 
art of keeping his victims unaware of censure 
while making it perfectly plain to others an 
in the equally difficult one of coming down 
heavily on some artistic offender wit o 
making him feel small as a person. I hat n 
judgment of people was as sound as tha 
music was also shown by his choice of the 
assistant critics he attached to himself, fr 
Howes (who succeeded him as chief cr 
and Dyncley Hussey; and it says very muen 
for him that he could even induce a 
twenty years his senior, and a vcr >’ 
willed critic, A. H. Fox Strangway*. «o *rv 
‘The Times’ under him for a numb 

yC By no mean, all Colle,', work wa, given >» 
a newspaper. He accepted S,r Hugh A«« 
invitation to lecture on ntus.cal htstW 
analysis and appreciation at the • - 
where in fact he admirably taught his 
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craft of criticism, so far as it is teachable at all. 
He became a member of the Board of Pro¬ 
fessors and joined the Associated Board of the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M. as examiner, in which 
capacity he visited Australia and New Zealand 
* n * 939 -_ He also found time to undertake the 
editorship of the present Dictionary, of which 
he brought out the third and fourth editions 
(1927 and 1940), the former an extensive re¬ 
vision, the latter a reprint of the third with 
corrections and an entirely new* supplcnu ntary 
volume. 

Colics was as deeply religious as he was 
musical, and these two devotions found a 
joint outlet in him in the great and sometimes 
active interest lie took in the Three Choirs 
Festival (for which he made a special abridged 
edition of Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’), in his chair¬ 
manship of the Church Music Society and the 
School of English Church Music, as well as in 
St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, of which he 
was a fellow and governor. 

In 1932 the University of Oxford conferred 
a doctorate honoris tauia on Colics; in 1934 he 
was admitted an honorary freeman of the 
Musicians’ Company; in 1936 he was made 
an honorary fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. He was also awarded a medal by 
the Greek Government for his share in training 
the Greek artillery in the use of British guns, 
l or he had joined the Royal Artillery during 
the first world war, serving in Macedonia and 
attaining the rank of captain. This was one 
of the few interruptions of his work for * The 
I imes ’. Another occurred in 1923, when he 
went to America as guest music critic to ‘ The 
New York Times ’. 

Colics left several valuable books on music. 

I he earliest was a monograph on Brahms 
(190U), on whose chamber music he later con¬ 
tributed a booklet to the ‘ Musical Pilgrim ’ 
series O933). Perhaps his most original con¬ 
tribution to musical literature was ‘ Voice and 
Verse: a Study in English Song’ (1928), 
based on the Cramb lectures delivered by 
him at Glasgow University in 1927. It deals 
very interestingly and from various points of 
view with the principles and practice of setting 
English words to music. His biography of 
\\ a I ford Davies (1942) has already been men¬ 
tioned ; a text-book of musical history, ‘ The 
Growth of Music ’ (1916), and a short official 
history of the R.C.M. (1933) must also be 
noticed. His contribution of a seventh volume 
to the second edition of the * Oxford History 
of Music (.934), ‘ Symphony and Drama: 

‘ j0 r ,9 °° , is of considerable importance. 
A miscellaneous volume of 1 Essays and Lcc- 
tures containing much valuable matter, was 
published posthumously (1945); an earlier 
and much smaller one was ‘On Learning 
Music, and other Essays ’ (1940). 

E. n. 


Bim. — Fox Strang wavs. A. It.. * II. C. Co||« 1879- 

CM. * U XXIV, .., 43 . P. .3.). 

Howu Frank Henry Cope Collet: 4 Trilxile ’ 
(Mus. I., Apr. 1943). 

Set ah* Church-Music Society. 

COLLET, Henri (b. Paris, 5 Nov. 188-,; 
d. Paris, 27 Nov. 1951). 

french musicologist and composer. He 
made a special study of Spanish music and 
published various studies of the subject: ‘ Lc 
Mysticisme musical espagnol au XVI°si*cle ’, 

' \ ictona ', 1 Albeniz ct Granados’ and 
* L'Essor dc la musique cspagnolc au XX* 
siecle *. His compositions include the sym¬ 
phonic poem ‘ El Escorial ’, chamber music, 
songs in the Spanish manner, etc. 

*• T * ,,or * D 

.. . 9 ° U *“• Heinrich Joseph von. See Beethoven 

l<->fii>uti , overture). Coriolan. Motel (I. F.. 
tnorutet lor Brulut ’). Reicl.Ar.il (I. F., • Braila- 
manic .1.1,.). Statllrr (M., chor.itct for * I’olyxe.iA * 
& oratorio \ue Mnr)). 

ColUn, Matthau* von. See Sclmliert (5 tunet). 
Sia-Bcr <M-. Bcfrcitii,e Jermjkrn ', oratorio). Winter 
t i-olnul , lib.). 

Collin. Paul. See Faur* (* Nainancc rle Worn \ 
choral work). Ichaikovtky '4 

COLLINGWOOD, Lawrance b. London, 
14 Mar. 1887). 

English conductor and composer. He had 
his first music al education as a choir-boy ai 
Westminster Abbey in London. /Vs a young 
man he went to Russia, where he worked for a 
number of years as assistant conductor under 
Albert Coates at the St. Petersburg Opera. 
Returning to England after the Revolution 
he became known as a composer primarily 
through a symphonic poem, without title, for 
orchestra, produced by the Patrons Fund of 
the R.C.M. in Ix>ndon (1920) and awarded 
publication by the Carnegie Trust. His 
pianoforte works include two Sonatas, which 
show the influence of Skriabin to some extent 
and were published in Russia. 

Before long Collingwood began to turn his 
experience of operatic conducting to account 
by taking charge of certain operatic perform¬ 
er ?* u‘. C „° ld Vic ’ Thca,rc - B >' ,hc time 
Sadlers Wells was opened as a theatre for 
opera and ballet in consort with the Old 
Vlc - (‘ 930 i Collingwood had become prin¬ 
cipal conductor and was largely responsible for 
the musical side of the work of building up the 
permanent repertory. His patient and capable 
w-ork for the opera was rewarded by the choice 
of his own Macbeth ’ for production there as 
the hrst of the native works of full length to be 
given. It received its first performance under 
his direction on 12 Apr. 1934. 

The music of ‘ Macbeth ’ had been previ¬ 
ously heard at a special concert performance 
given at Queen’s Hall on 10 Nov. 1927, and 
had made a strong impression both by the 
seriousness of the composer’s attitude towards 
the bhakespearean text and by the originality 
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of its musical design. Though its fine qualities 
were not of the kind likely to make such an 
immediate appeal as to place it definitely in 
the repertory of what is still necessarily a 
“ popular ” opera-house, the several excellent 
performances given at Sadler’s Wells during 
the season did much to enhance the composer's 
reputation. 

Collingwood retired from Sadler’s Wells in 
1946, but did not cease to take a keen interest 
in the theatre’s productions. On 16 Apr. 
1950 a concert performance was given there 
of his second opera, * The Death ofTintagiles 
libretto Alfred Sutro's translation of Maeter¬ 
linck’s tragedy. 

11. c. c., adds. 

See alto Sadler’s Wells. 

COLLINS, Anthony (Vincent Bene¬ 
dicts) (6. Hastings, 3 Sept. 1893). 

English violist, conductor and composer. 
He entered the municipal orchestra of Hastings 
in 1910 as a violist and played in various 
orchestras between then and 1914. In 1920, 
after four years in the army, he went to the 
R.C.M. in London, studying violin under 
Rivardc and composition under Holst until 
i?* 5 - He joined the L.S.O. and led the 
violas in that orchestra and at Covcnt Garden 
for many years. He resigned in 1936, by 
which lime his conducting and composition 
began to take up most of his time. He had 
had previous conducting experience with the 
Carl Rosa Company, as guest conductor at 
Sadler’s Wells and at various provincial festi¬ 
vals, including that of his native town. His 
London dtfbut, on 20 Jan. 1938, when he 
conducted his old colleagues the L.S.O. in 
Elgar’s first Symphony, was a great success. 
He then founded and conducted the London 
Mozart Orchestra and also conducted other 
well-known orchestras. He has been living in 
America since 1939, although still a British 
subject, and has conducted both at Holly¬ 
wood, at the Hollywood Bowl Concerts and 
in New York. He returned to England in 
1945 and conducted several E.N.S.A. tours 
with the L.S.O., L.P.O., Halid, Birmingham 
and Liverpool orchestras, and again in 1953 
to conduct the L.S.O. He is a staunch 
supporter of British music and regularly in¬ 
cludes at least one work by a British composer 
in his concerts in New York. 

Collins has written a large quantity of 
music, including some songs, suites, overtures 
and other light music for orchestra, and some 
pianoforte arrangements of Schubert and 
Mozart for four hands. In more serious vein 
arc two Symphonies for strings, two violin 
Concertos, four short operas, ‘ Perseus and 
Andromeda ’, ‘ Catherine Parr ’ (an amusing 
setting of the play by Maurice Baring), * The 
Blue Harlequin ’ and ‘ Kanawa ’, a cantata 
for solo baritone, chorus and orchestra, * The 
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Lay of Rosabelle ’, and a violin Concerto 
(Op. 48). His chamber music includes a 
string Quartet in B|» major, a Trio for flute, 
viola and harp and a Quartet for flute, violin, 
viola and harp. In 1952 his ‘ Hogarth Suite ’ 
for oboe and strings was produced at the 
Cheltenham Festival. 

His first essay in film music was for the film 
' Victoria the Great ’, composed in 1937, in 
which he used his wide knowledge of the 
possibilities of orchestral tone to great effect. 
He has since written music for a number of 
films, including ‘ The Rat ’, * Nurse Edith 
Cavell ’, 4 The Courtneys of Curzon Street 
* Odette * and ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ (after 
Defoe). m. k. w. 

Collins, Cecil. See Rubbra (chorus). 

COLLINS, H. B. (Henry Bird) (*. 
Ipswich, 13 June 1870; d. Bromsgrove, 19 
Jan. 1941). 

English organist and musical scholar. After 
leaving school at Ipswich in 1888, he went to 
London to study at the R.C.M. with a Gilltrap 
scholarship, his master for the organ being 
Parratt. He left with the A.R.C.M. in 1893, 
having already taken the F.R.C.O. in 1892. 
He went to New College, Oxford, where he 
took the B.Mus. in 1895. He had become 
organist at Tackct Street Congregational 
church, Ipswich, at the age of seventeen, and 
during his studentship in London he supported 
himself by holding a similar post at Christ s 
Church, Battersea. After a period at ot. 
Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn, he was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church m 
1898 and returned to London as organist a 
the Italian Church, Hatton Garden, where e 
remained until 1915. Nearly all his leisure 
was spent copying and collating manuscript 
of old church music at the B.M., at Oxlor » 

Cambridge, Tenbury and elsewhere, and 
began to edit a great deal of it for his ow 
church at first and then for general u • 
Fifteen of Lassus’s offertories edited by 1 
were published at Dttsseldorf in ' 9 "« a " 
after that English publishers began to 
their attention to his work, which showed 
finest qualities of taste and scholarship. 

In Sept. 1915 Collins left for Birmingham, 
where he became organist at the ° ra, ° r> ’ 
post he held until his death. There it " 
largely due to him, and to his 
Father Robert Eaton, that the service mu* 
maintained a standard worthy of Car 
Newman’s church. It is true that C0U1W 
personal preference went exclusively 
polyphonic masters of the i 5 jh andI 
centuries: he was comparatively 
to plainsong and had no use whatever lor 
and less austere schools. At the same time h 
was unusually amenable as a man an - 
conscientious as a musician and a . 

his church as never to be content with an 
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different presentation even of a work for 
which he did not care. 

In 1927 Collins edited for the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society the anonymous Tudor 
Mass ‘ O quam suavis and in 1935 he com¬ 
pleted the publication of the Old Hall Manu¬ 
script. In 1932-36 he was editor of the maga¬ 
zine * Music and Liturgy ’, a quarterly issued 
by the Society of St. Gregory. For a number 
of years he lectured on polyphony at the 
Oxford Summer School and in the evenings 
took rehearsals of polyphonic music, and he 
also lectured on Latin church music by early 
Lnglish composers at London and Birmingham 
Universities. 

In his early days Collins turned his attention 
to composition, but for only a very brief 
period, during which he produced a few songs 
and one or two carols. The following old 
church music was published by him for prac¬ 
tical use: 


AlCHINUER 

' FActus at repentr motet. 

Jubilate Deo ’. motet in two paru 
l. Jubilate Deo. 
a. Lauiiute noincn eju*. 

An min (G. F.) 

* Chrittus fat Ins at gradual for Maundv Thursday 

and for use at Trnebrar. 

Anon. (English School) 

* O bone Jau motel for men’s voices. 

Arcadii.t 


* llaec dia antiphon. 
livRD 

' Avtumnla at Maria motet. 

’ Ave Maria motet. 

' Ave Regina \ motet. 

‘ Heata a motet. 

’ lleala Virgo motel. 

Urata viscera motet. 

. rau'gens ex mortuis *, motet for Uster. 

C'VIIAS sane 11 tui motet. 

, ( on( >rma hoc Decs olfertory. 

, £,**> P»nis vivus motet. 

Non vos rclmquam orphanos' motet. 

() magnum inysterium motet 
O quam suavis \ motel. 

O Rex gloriae * motet. 

<) sacrum convivium motet. 

* Salve Regina \ motet. 

Salve saint a Parens \ motet. 

Senex puerum porub.it motel. 

I u a pastor ovium motet. 

Clemens non Para 

I Aseendit l>eus ’, motet. 

O Maria, vernans rosa motet. 

N ox dicentis: clama motet. 

Ckfcquii.lon 

' Vidit Jacob scalam \ motel. 

Cxjopr.R (Ronr.Ki) 

Gloria in exccbis Deo ’. motet. 

Drrino 

1 Quern vidUtis pastora ? ’ motet. 

IIandl 

•Adoramus te jau Christc’. motet for Passion.id. 

: 

. ,“ ce 'oncipia motet for Advent. 

In nomine Jau * motet. 

7 Motets for die Common of Saints. 

Raonet m laudibu, ’, Christnuu Carol. 

Hauler (H. L.) 

D m V.M. ,,?Uj '• Hymn a ‘ Vapera tor ^ 
Inoeoneri 

* Lucis Creator optime Hymn foe Sunday Vaocn 

Johnson (Rorert) y pe ” 

Dum tramisset Sabbatuin \ motet for Easter. 


Lasscs 

15 offertories for 4 voices. 3 books. 

' Christus resurgent motet for Easter. 

* Exspccuns exspcctavioratory. 

‘ Justorum animae *, motet. 

* Magnificat Primi Toni.' 

' Magnificat Quarti Toni.’ 

* Magnificat Srptuni Toni.’ 

’ Magnificat Oclavi Toni.' 

’ Salve Regina motet. 

’ Scio cnim quod Redemptor inotel. 

Lorn 

’ Salve Regina motet. 

Mareszio 
' Dum cssetmotet. 

•O quam glorhouin motet lor All Saints' Day 

tl Nov.). 

’ Tribus iniraculis ’. motet. 

Paiisirina 

’ Alma Redemptor is Mater '. motet. 

' Crucem saiMlain tubiit *, motet. 

* De profundi. olfertory. 

’ Dum com|»lerentur motet. 

’ Kxallabo tc offertory. 

’ Quae at ista f ’ motet. 

* Rorate coeli dauper motet. 

’ Salve Regina \ motet for double choir. 

' Surge iMuminare motet lor double choir. 

’ Tu a Petrus motet. 

Pint IPS 

’ Alma Redemptor is Mater motet. 

' Ave Regina motet. 

' F.legi abjeclus esve motet. 

’ O vinun mirabilem ’. (St. Franck) mot. 1. 

’ Regina coeli'. motet. 

Sin mi ro 
T he French Mass. 

’ Haec dia ’. anliplion. 

Soriano 

' Ave Regina motet. 

’ Regina coeli ’. motet. 

Tallis 

’ Dum tramisset Sahh.ituin motet lor Lasier. 

In leiunio el lltiu ’. motel. 

' i.audate Doininuin motel. 

' O salutaris liostia motel. 

Salvator mundi motet. 

Tavumcr 

Plainsong Mass, for men’s voica. 

The Western Wynde ’. Mass. 

Tye 

’ Ornna genta plaudite manibutmotet. 

Rubum quern vidrrat Mo)Ws motet. 

VIADAMA 

’ () sacrum convivium *, motet for men’s voice*. 
VicroRiA 

’ Duo Seraphim motet. 

E etc Dominus venict *. motet. 

E<ct Sacerdos motet. 

O quam gloriosum motet. 

O quam metuendus at motel. 

Pueri Hebraeorum *, motet. 

White (Rorert) 

’ Preeamur Sancte Dorninc ’. Evening Hymn. 
WlLLAERT 

’ Pater noster ’. motet. 

Wright (Thosias) 

' N’csciem Mater \ motet. 

Collins himself wrote a setting of ‘Deo 
gratias ’ and Responses for High Mass. 

Apart from published editions Collins had 
in the course of his career accumulated ap¬ 
proximately 2000 works of the polyphonic 
schools, representing some 170 composers of 
various countries, but particularly English 
, HlS ,ranscr ‘P l *°ns, for instance, of 
MSS 17802-5, Baldwin’s MS and 
Gh. Ch. MSS 979-83 were almost complete, 
and among the Netherlands masters Clemens 
non rapa, Crccquillon, Gombcrt, Lassus and 
\act received particularly close attention. 
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Among the great Englishmen Peter Philips 
alone is represented with no less than 63 
motets. There arc also many minor masters 
whose very names arc forgotten to-day, 
Ammon, Appleby, Blanks, Cantonc, Chainec, 
Philippe dc Due, Ensdall, Hyett, Norman 
and Reiner being only a few of those worth 
mentioning as curiosities. These manuscript 
transcriptions arc housed at the Birmingham 
Oratory. F „ 

Collins, William. S<e Bjiitock (choral suite & 
partsongs). Cooke (B., •Q.le on the Passions*). 
Hayes (r do ). Hewitt (J.. m. accomp. do.). Sanderson 
(interludes for do.). Smith (A. M.. do., cantata), 
lavlor (Mrs. lorn. * Ode to the Passions *). 

COLMAN, Charles, sen. & jun. and 
Edward. See Coleman. 

Colmao, George, jun. 5 rr Arnold (S.. libs.). Cornus 
(adapt.). 

Colman,_George, sen. Sir Arne (1. ‘Fairy Prince* 
& Achilles in Petticoats*). Arnold (S.. libs.). Cimarosa 
(•Mairimonio segreto*. opera). Corri (l. 'Inkle and 
Janco me id. m.). Gast (* Heimliche the *. opera). 
Kohault ( Manage each* . do.). Matrimonio segreto 
(Cimarosa, opera). Storace (S., * Iron Chest \ incid. m.). 

COLOGNE.—The centres of the musical 
life of Cologne arc the Opera and the Gur¬ 
zenich concert-hall. The opera-house was 
destroyed by bombing in 1943 and the Opera’s 
present home is the hall of Cologne Univer¬ 
sity. Previous conductors of the Opera 
included Eugcn Szcnkar (until 1933) and 
Friti Zaun, and the repertory was based on 
the Wagner and Vcrdi-Puccini tradition; 
ventures with new operas were comparatively 
rare. To-day limitations of the stage of the 
Opera’s temporary home in the University, 
especially its lack of depth and of all modern 
stage equipment, put severe restrictions on 
the company’s repertory, the centre of which 
has now shifted to the production of operas 
requiring smaller apparatus than perform¬ 
ances of grand opera in the traditional style. 
The intendant of the Cologne Opera is 
Herbert Maisch, who at the same time is in 
charge of stage plays; the first conductor is 
Richard Kraus, and Eugcn Szcnkar has 
returned to take charge for part of the season. 
The Opera, like all German opera companies, 
receives a substantial subsidy from the muni¬ 
cipality. Important first productions include 
the following operas: 

Erich KorngoM, ' Die lotc Sladt', 1930. 

Walter Braunfels, ' Calaica \ 1930. 

Siegfried Wagner. * Dcr Hcidenkonig *, 1933. 

Eugcn Uodarl, ' Dcr ablrunnige Zar \ 1935. 

Carl Amadeus Hartmann, * Simplicius Simpliciuimut 

1948- 

Benjamin Brilten, * The Rape of Lucretia *, 1948 (firs! 

performance in Germany). 

Walter Braunfels, ' Vcrkundigung * (after Claudel), 

1948. 

Ernst Kfcnek * Tarquinius 1950. 

The Opera orchestra which consists of more 
than 100 players, gives — like the Giirzcnich 
Orchcstcr — twelve subscription concerts each 
season under the direction of Gunter Wand at 
the Gur/cnich. This historic hall was com¬ 
pletely destroyed in 1941 and was rebuilt and 


reopened on the occasion of the centenary cele¬ 
brations of Cologne Cathedral in 1949. Like 
the Opera, the Giirzcnich Orchcstcr is sub¬ 
sidized by the municipality. The Gurzenich 
concerts are the chief musical events of the 
season, and some of the concerts are given in 
conjunction with the Giirzcnich choir. The 
name of Hermann Abcndroth was linked with 
these concerts for many years, and their pro¬ 
grammes showed little sympathy towards 
modern music. The appointment, however, 
of the young conductor Gunter Wand to the 
post of Gurzenich Kapellmeister brought about 
a complete change, and much spade work is 
now being done on behalf of modern music 
by the inclusion of at least one recent work in 
almost every programme. The Gurzenich 
Quartet, the leading chamber-music ensemble 
at Cologne, consists of the leader and the 
principals of the siring section of the orchestra. 

The musical activities of Nordwcstdcutschcr 
Rundfunk Koln (Radio Cologne) play an 
important part in the musical life of the city- 
The head of the music department is Edmund 
Singling; the programmes of this station 
devote much space to modern music. Radio 
Cologne possesses a first-rate symphony 
orchestra of 92 players which gives occasional 
public concerts in the city, but as a rule tours 
the industrial areas of the Rhineland and 
Ruhr. Radio Cologne opens its studios to the 
public for performances of modem music, 
which arc arranged in co-operation with the 
Cologne branch of the I.S.C.M.; it* c ha,r * 
man is Hans Mcrsmann. 

Other musical societies are the Allgcmcincr 
Caccilienvcrein, the object of which « » ,c 
renewal of Catholic church music in Germany, 
and the Gcscllschaft tier KammcrmusiK- 
frcundc. , . 

Choral singing, like everywhere in " 
Rhineland and Ruhr, has always been a 
feature in Cologne’s musical life, but despi 
its background of the great cathedral and so 
many fine churches, the cultivation of sacrca 
music never played a prominent P arl ,n . ‘ 
This has not changed since the war, <“j r j ® 
which every church in the inner city wit 
exception of the cathedral was destr ) • 

Secular singing, however, is in a I'ows""* 
state: in the forefront of the man> c 
associations are the Gurzenich Choir an 
Kolncr Manncrgcsangvcrcin conductco . 
Eugcn Papst. . «• f i, c 

With the musicological seminary 01 , 

University (Professor Karl Gustav Fcllercr; 

and the Staatlichc Hochschule fur *i £ 

Cologne is the centre of musical cducat 
western Germany. The prestdent of he 
Conservatory is Walter Braunfelsand th 
director Hans Mcrsmann. Among • P 
fessors arc Amalie M«-Tunnef and a 
G lcttenbcrg (singing), O. Schmid - 
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and K. H. Pillncy (pianoforte), H. Zitsmann 
(violin) and Gunter Wand (conducting). 
The Conservatory was founded in 1850 as 
Rhcinischc Musikschule and reconstituted as 
Staatlichc Hochschule fur Musik in 1925. 
The numl»er of students is 650, and the syllabus 
includes courses for Catholic and Protestant 
church music, for the training of private and 
school music teachers, and orchestral and 
operatic classes. k. w. d. 

COLOMBA (Opera). See Grandjeax. 
Mackenzie. Radeclia. 

COLOMBANI (Columbani), Orazio :b. 
Verona, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century composer. Me was a 
pupil of Porta and became a Cordelier monk 
and, in music, an eminent contrapuntist. He 
was maestro di tappella at the cathedral of 
Vcrcelli from about 1579 and filled the same 
office in the monastery of San Francesco at 
Milan in 1581. In 1587 he was at Brescia and 
Venice; in 1591-92 at Urbino; in 1593 at Un¬ 
church of Sant’ Antonio at Padua. Besides 5 
collections of Psalms for 5, 6 and 9 voices, and 
3 of madrigals, published in Italy (1576-92), 
there is a * Tc Drum ’ of his in Lindner's 
' Corollarium cantionum sacraruin ’, and two 
Magnificats and some madrigals are at Lisbon. 
One of the Magnificats is in 14 parts. Colom- 
bani united with other musicians in dedicating 
a collection of Psalms to Palestrina (1592). 

u. c. c. 

COLOMBE, LA (Opera). See Gounod. 

COLOMBI, Vincenzo (b. ? ; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century organ builder. He 
built the magnificent instrument at the church 
of St. John Lateran in Rome, dated 1549. 

v. dc p. 

COLOMBINI, Francesco {b. nr. Padua, 

«• '573; d. ?). 

Italian organist and composer. He was 
organist at the cathedral of Massa del Principe 
in 1623-41. He composed a considerable 
amount of church music, including 3 books of 
motets, published at Venice and at Antwerp. 

COLONNA, Fabio (b. Bologna, *. 1567; 
d. Naples, 1650). 

Italian instrument maker. He was the 
inventor of the “ Pentecontachordon ”, a 
stringed instrument which divided the octave 
into 17 parts. He published a description of 
this instrument in * La Sambuca Lincca, 
ovvero dell’ instrument musico perfetto 
bk in (Napfcs, ,618). 1. A . f.-m. 

COLONNA, Giovanni Paolo (b. Bologna, 
16 June 1637; d. Bologna, 28 Nov. 1695). 

Italian composer. He was the son of 
Antonio Colonna, a maker of organs, and 
studied music first with Filipuzzi at Bologna 
and later in Rome under Carissimi, Abbatini 
and Bcncvoli. 

He was for some time organist at the church 


of Sant' Apollinarc in Rome and had become 
famous as a composer as early as 1659, in 
which year he was elected organist of San 
Petronio, Bologna, becoming maestro di eapjxlla 
there on 1 Nov. 1674, as successor to Cazzati. 
He was four times elected principal of the 
Accadcmia Filarmonica (1672, 1674, 1685 and 
1691). 

Colonna belongs to the front-rank of Italian 
church composers of his century, and very 
many of his compositions arc preserved in 
print and manuscript. The following is a list 
of his published works: 

Of. 

1. ' Salmi brcvi', for 8 voice* with one or two orvam 
(1681). 

7. * Motrin sacri \ for *olo voice & two violin* (1681). 

* Motetli \ for * and 3 voice* (1681). 

4 - ‘ Liianic con le quattro antifonc drib II. Vircine \ 
for 8 voice* (108 r . 

5 ' '* >0r * VOi<Ct WiU ' ° ,,C ° r tVVO or « a, “ 

6. ' Mena. *almi c rrtpontori per li defonti *, for II 
voice* (1683). 

7 - ' Salmi bcevi \ *econd l*x>k (1686). 

8. ' Gompieta con Ir tre *e<|iirn/e .Jell* anno \ for A 

voice* <1887). 

8 (lie instead of 9 |. • Sacre lamrnutioni drib irttimana 
*anu . for »olo voice t i68y|. 

10. Mriva e lalmi coocertati *, for 3 an d 5 voice* with 

imtrumrnt* (1651). 

11. * IVilmi \ third book (1694). 

is. * Ptalmi ad \e*pera* *. for 3.3 voice* (1694). 

All these works were published by Giacomo 
Monti and his successor Pietro Maria Monti 
at Bologna; other compositions appear in 
various collections of the period. A great 
number of masses and other sacred works of 
every description arc extant in manuscript, 
most of them at the Licco, Bologna, and at the 
National Library in Vienna. 

Colonna also wrote a number of oratorios, 
operas and cantatas, performed at Bologna (if 
not otherwise stated): 

ORATORIOS 

II inonfodclb fede' (the iniwanon ,only in an oratorio 
by rrancctco Pratichuta) (17 Mar. 167a). 

La morte di Sant’ Antonio di Padova * (1676). 

.Xanvonc* (1677). 

‘ Santa Teodora ‘ (1678). 

•' l_a profezia d* Eli*eo * (Modena. i686» 

•; Jl Mo** lf*atodi Dh>' (Modena. 1686). 

• ■ r.fcr' ,6a8 ’- 

‘ Ciuliano ’ (1694). 

OPERAS AND SIMILAR WORKS 
' L*alloro uionfato with G. B. Vitali (1672). 

Amoce • 


— «•— . . ■ ' * mere 

(m or before 1674). 


His operatic works arc lost while of the 
oratorios the six marked • above arc preserved 
in manuscript. A L 

COLONNA, Pompeo, Prince of Galli- 
c an° (L ? ; d . Rome, 5 Jan. 1661). 

Italian amateur poet and musician. He 
came of a noble Roman family. He was the 
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composer of a 5-act opera, 4 Proserpina rapita’ 
(libretto by Ottaviano Castelli), which was 
performed at his palace on 5 Jan. 1645. John 
Evelyn was present at a later performance on 
8 Apr. and records the occasion in his Diarv 
(Bray’s edition, I, 177). The score of the 
opera was discovered and identified by W. 
Barclay Squire in the Royal Music Library, 
B.M. It is one of the very few extant examples 
of early Roman opera, strongly influenced by 
Luigi Rossi's 4 Palazzo incantato ’ (Rome, 

•642). A. L. 

Him.. — Sqiirj, W. Barclay, * An Opera under Inno¬ 
cent X ‘ in * Gedcokbock Ur. D. F. Scheurleer 1 
(The Hague, 19*5). 

COLONNE, Edouard (actually Judas) 
(6. Bordeaux, 23 July 1838; d. Paris, 28 Mar. 
» 9 *o)- 

Frcnch violinist and conductor of Italian 
origin. He began to earn his own living at the 
age of eight. Later he studied music at the 
Paris Conservatoire, where he gained the first 
prize for harmony in 1858 and the same for 
violin in 1863. He became first violin in the 
Opera orchestra (1858-67); about this time 
he was a member of the Lamourcux Quartet, 
conducted at the Concerts Pasdcloup and at 
the Concerts du Grand Hotel (1871), and in 
1873 established, with the music publisher 
Hartmann, the Concert National. These 
concerts lasted two seasons, and were first held 
at the Thl&tre de I'Odlon, where Franck's 
4 Redemption ’ and Massenet's * Marie Mag- 
delcine ’ were performed for the first time; the 
concerts were subsequently held at the 
Theatre du Chatelet. In 1874, Hartmann 
having retired, G'olonnc endeavoured to form 
an association among artists which should be 
patronized by amateurs and the public. In 
this way were founded the Concerts du 
Chatelet (later the Association Artistique des 
Concerts Colonnc •), which, though at first 
unsuccessful, eventually gained a wide reputa¬ 
tion. 

It was not easy to struggle against the estab¬ 
lished popularity of the Concerts Populaircs, 
conducted by Pasdcloup, but Colonne had the 
excellent idea of giving more prominence to 
works by the younger French composers. He 
produced several orchestral suites by Massenet, 
the first and second of which had previously 
been given at the Concerts Populaires, and 
various orchestral compositions by Lalo, 
Dubois, Franck, etc.; but the success of the 
concerts was not fully assured until Colonne, 
foreseeing a reaction in favour of Berlioz, and 
incited by the example of Pasdcloup, in a 
manner devoted his concerts to that master by 
producing with great care, and in their en¬ 
tirety, all his works for chorus and orchestra. 
The enterprise, having quite replaced the 
Concerts Populaires in public favour, became 

* Ste Parts (Orchestral Concerts). 


most profitable to all concerned in it and to its 
director, who in 1880 was decorated by the 
Legion of Honour. 

Colonne had before, in 1878, been chosen 
to conduct the concerts at the Trocadfro 
during the Exhibition. He conducted at the 
Op6ra (1891-93), "’here he produced Reyer’s 
‘ Salammbo ’, Saint-Sacns’s 4 Samson et Da- 
lila * and Wagner’s 4 Valkyrie ’. London he 
visited first in 1896 and last in 1908. On 
the latter occasion he conducted several 
Promenade Concern at Queen’s Hall. His 
foreign engagements further included Lisbon 
and Russia. The reputation he left is that of a 
highly gifted conductor, full of fire, warmth, 
subtlety and generosity. His qualities were 
wonderfully adapted to romantic music, and 
for that of Berlioz he had a big and justified 
reputation. The modern French school owes a 
great deal to his efforts. As a conductor he 
formed a striking contrast with his contem¬ 
porary, Lamourcux. If Colonnc’s perform¬ 
ances always struck by their artistic qualities, 
they were somewhat lacking in care, firmness 
and clarity. 

Colonnc’s wife, born Eugenic £lisc Vergin 
(b . Lille, 21 Mar. 1854), was a pupil at the 
Paris Conservatoire and made a successful 
dlbut at the Op£ra, on 4 Feb. 1876, as Eudoxic 
C La Juivc *) and on 3 Oct. 1876 as Zerlina 
(' Fra Diavolo ’), appearing afterwards at the 
Op^ra-Comique and the TMAtrc-Lynquc. 
Later she devoted herself to teaching and 
brought out some excellent pupils. 

a. J., adds. 

Bi.l.-Dorrt, Gustav*, ‘ Musique el uMkkm' 

MALH«« a . n C»'iI 5 !M. ' Edouard Colonne* (‘ Rf4Uf 

S.I.M.'. Pari*, 1910). 

COLOPHANE. See Rosin. 

COLOR (Lat. = colour). A musical term 
used by theorists and composers. 

(1) In the 13th century it signified tnc 
embellishment of plain melody by variou 
techniques, such as repetition of phrases 
imitation (exchange of parts between voices)- 

(2) In the 14th and 15th centuries color nac. 
a special meaning in connection witn » 
rhythm. Johannes de Muris thus defines ^ 

Color in muiica vocalur rimilium u ££ 

processus plurirs repel i la positio m JTmkTnCTiod within 
in musk is the repetilion of an isorhylhmic period 
ihe same part). 

In the latter part of the 14th ecntiary 
meaning changed. The term was 
to signify the repetition of a tunc w 
notes were identical but not their rhy > 
the sense of tala. The fact 
underwent this drastic change o j t 

may be explained by the music to whic* 
was applied, where color and talc* vve ^th 
identical or where one eobr cons ° 
several taUae. Both terms are .mportiuu ^ 
practice because they are 


arc — 

used to describe 
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the performance of tenor parts in isorhythmic 
motets, as for instance “ Primus color dicitur 
bis, primo de modo perfecto . . or “ in 
qualibet talca antequam pausetur, retro- 
eatur . . The following example, ‘ Gaude 
gloriosc ’, from Philippe de Vitrys ‘ Vos quid 
admiramini gratissima is quoted from H. 
Bcsseler’s ‘ Die Motette . . (j« Bibl.): 





2 Talca 

3 Talca 





»*-" if" 



( 3 ) In mensural notation color signifi 
notes written in a differently coloured in 
usually red following Philippe de Vitn 
innovations. E . D _ (ii) J 

D ‘ ,i0 "“ r * *“ 
(a’m.w:. vn ■■ 

oho Iiorhylhm. Talca. 
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COLORATURA (Ger. Kolo.atur). The 
word, familiar as a musical term, is not 
Italian, die proper word for the noun “ colour¬ 
ing ” being colorazioiie. For the special sense 
in which “ coloratura ” is used in English 
musical terminology, by derivation from 
German, not from Italian, the proper Italian 
word is fioriiura. As far as the accepted word 
goes, however, it is quite descriptive and 
useful, and all English musicians know what 
they mean by it: florid ornamentation in 
vocal music, known to old schools as canto 
figuralo. G 

Bibl.-.Mid, ce., Loni. * Die Kolora.ur in dcr italic- 
dim hen Oper d n 19. Jahrhundcru * (Zurich, 1919). 

Sr* else (ioriturc. Ornaments (Vocal). 

COLPORTEUR, LE (Opera). .Sr, 

Onslow. 


uul 1 C.LL1.NI, Celeste (b. Leghorn, 1 7O4 ; 
d. Capodunonte nr. Naples, 18 29). 

Italian mezzo-soprano singer. She was the 
daughter of the poet Marco Coltcllini. In 
1781 she made her first appearance at Naples, 
lhc Emperor Joseph II engaged her for the 
Court Opera in Vienna in 1783, and she did 
not return to Naples until 1790. She married 
a Jrcnch-Swiss merchant named Meuricoffrc 
(Monkoffer) and retired from the stage in 
1795. She excelled in the expression of senti¬ 
ment. Paisidlo wrote his ‘ Nina' for her, and 
on one occasion, as she was singing the air “ 11 
mio ben quando verra? ”, a lady among the 
audience burst into tears, crying aloud : " Si, 
si, lo rivedrai, il tuo Lindoro m. c. c. 

Coltcllini, Marco. S*< Campioni ( 1 Vcnerc placata * 
lib.). finia wmplue (Moum, opera). Caluppl 

hUj. I racita ( lligcma in Tauridclib.). 

“' id ‘ c (Fr “ k ' 
Stt Milhaud (opera). 


Columhui, Christopher. 

Vaudenko (do.). 


rOIVNC f***? I* Flute\ opera), 

W ,8^Vu an ? P ‘* Ste {b - BrusscLs - 2 5 

Nov 1 834; d. Brussels, 31 Oct. 1902). 

Belgian violinist and composer. He was 
admitted at die age of eight to the Brussels 
Coiiservatoire where he gained prizes for 
vio in playing harmony, etc. He became solo 
violinist at the Theatre de la Monnaic at a 
very early age and soon afterwards was ap¬ 
pointed professor of his instrument at the 
^mervatoire. In ,888 he was given a similar 
post at Antwerp. He made many professional 

r, EUr0pC Wlth , grcat succcss - ail( l at 
vano^ nmes received advantageous offers to 

^ Amon S olhcre was in 

o D,Sn a ’’/S- Kin K of S «°"V “• ™gratc 

10 Dresden as Konarlmnuc and professor at 

"‘"f Hc visi " d England in 
1873 and played at the Crystal Palace on , 2 
Apr. and at the Philharmonic on 7 July 
Colyns occupied himself with composition for 
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liis instrument and also produced an opera in 
one act, ‘ Sir William ’ (1877), and another in 
three acts, 4 Captain Raymond * (1881). 

T. P. H. 

COMA, Annibale (6. Mantua, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century composer. He lived at 
Mantua c. 1568-87, when he composed 4 
books of madrigals. Several madrigals of his 
arc contained in collective volumes. 

e. v. d. s. 

COMBARIEU, Jules (Leon Jean) ( b . 

Cahors, Lot, 5 Feb. 1859; d. Haris, 7 July 
* 9 * 6 ). 

French musical scholar. He was trained in 
his native town by an old musician, T. Lang- 
lanc, formerly pupil at the £colc Nicdermcyer. 
He then followed the courses of Spitta in 
Berlin (1887), which left a lasting impression 
on his mind. Having entered the teaching 
career when quite young, he finally became 
professor at the Lycecs Condorcct and Louis 
1 c Grand in Paris and lectured on history of 
music for six years at the College dc France 
from 1904. His lessons were published under 
the title: 4 Elements dc graminairc musicalc 
historique \ Struck by the absence of musical 
training in the French university education, he 
strove to develop it and founded the 4 Revue 
d’histoirc ct dc critique musicalc followed 
by the 4 Revue musicalc' (1904-12), devoted 
chiefly to musicological research. As general 
inspector of choral singing, his influence was 
also very active. 

Among Combarieu's principal works arc: 

' Lcs Rapports dc la musique cl dc la pocsic 
considers au point dc vuc dc I’cxprcssion ' 
(1894), * Dc Parabascos panibus ct originc ’ 
(*894), ' Thcoric du rythme dans la composi¬ 
tion musicalc modernc * (1897),' La Musique, 
scs lois, son evolution ' (1907), * Histoirc dc la 
musique des origines a la mort dc Beethoven 
two volumes (1913), Vol. Ill, 4 Dc la mort de 
Beethoven au debut du XX' siiclc' (1919). 

M. L. p. 

Combe, William. See Walton (* Dr. Syntax 
overture). 

COMBINATION PEDALS (Fr. pfdales de 
combination). An ingenious French invention 
applied to the organ, which originated with the 
eminent firm of Cavaillc-Coll. Instead of 
operating upon the draw-stops they act upon 
the wind supply, in the following manner. A 
great organ contains, say, twelve stops. The 
first four (1-4) will be placed on one sound¬ 
board ; the next four (5-8) on a second ; the 
remaining four (9-12) on a third soundboard. 
Each soundboard receives its wind supply 
through its own separate wind-trunk, and in 
that wind-trunk is a valve which when open 
allows the wind to reach the soundboard and 
when closed intercepts it; which valve the 
organist controls by means of a pedal. The 
advantages of the valve system are, first, that 


instead of the stops coming into use in certain 
fixed and invariable groups, any special com¬ 
bination can be first prepared on the three 
soundboards and then brought into use or 
silenced at the right moment simply by the 
admission or exclusion of the wind. Moreover 
their action is absolutely noiseless, as it consists 
in merely opening or closing a valve, instead 
of shifting a number of long wooden sliders to 
and fro. The objection has been raised that 
in the valve system the stops no longer 
“ register " what is about to be heard; and 
the extreme case is cited that every stop in the 
organ may be drawn, and yet no sound re¬ 
spond to the touch if the valves be closed. 

Combination pedals are not much used in 
the organs of English-speaking countries. 

e. j. H., rev. 

Set alto Competition Pedal*. Or*j.»n. Pedal. 

COMBINATION TONES. See Acoustics. 

COME BACK TO ERIN (Song). See 
Barnard, Charlotte. 

COME PRIMA (Ital., as at first). A 
direction indicating that a section of a compo¬ 
sition which is repeated, either immediately 
or after a contrasting section, is to be performed 
again exactly as before; also that a given 
passage is to be treated in the same manner 
as before. 

COME SOPRA (Ital. as above ”). An 
indication written into manuscript music when 
a passage or section is repeated, to save the 
trouble of rewriting. 

COMENIUS (or Komensky), Jan Amos 

(b. Uhcrsky Brod. Moravia, 28 Mar. * 59 2 » * 
Naarden nr. Amsterdam, 15 Nov. 1670). 

Czech educational reformer and nynino- 
logist. He was the last bishop of the Bohemian 
Brethren, compiled and edited the famous 
' Kancion.il' (Hymnal) (Amsterdam, iW» 
a book of Psalms (150 with 25 additions 
settings) and hymns (430), which comp l ' 
and concludes the glorious history ol so g* 
and hymns of the union inaugurated oy 
the 4 Samotulsky kancionil ’ 0 S f amo . 

Hymnal ’) of Jan Blahoslav. There is a saiu 
able preface to this hymnal about singii"g 
general, about Czech spiritual singing 1' P , 
ticular and about figured and instrum • 
music, etc. He paid the greatest attenuon « 
the common educational value of singing 
all of his pedagogic works. 

See alto BUbosUv, Jan. 

Comer, Mia*. Set Ashe. 

COMES, DUX AND. Su Fugue 

COMES, Juan Bautista (b. Va 

/Spanish composer. His first a P*£j"[JJja) 
was as nuustro'de capilla at L*nda a( 

and he was afterwards musical dmec 
the Colegio del Patnarca, v alcnic.a ( 5 J 

Valencia Cathedral (1613) n r,he king's 
chapel in Madrid (as vice-master of the king 
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choir, 1619). In 1628 he returned to Valencia 
and was once more maestro de capilla at the 
Patriarca, and in 1632 at the Cathedral. A 
portrait of him, by Ribalta, is to be seen at the 
Museo Provincial at Valencia. 

The works of Comes, who was noted for the 
grandiose scale on which they were planned, 
number over 200. Few were printed in his 
lifetime ( e.g . the motet ‘ Gaude, salve ’ in 
Victoria’s * Motccta festorum totius anni 
Rome, 1585); his manuscripts arc to be found 
mainly in the musical archives of Valencia 
Cathedral, the Patriarca at Valencia, the 
Cathedral at Segorbc and the Biblioteca de la 
Diputacio at Barcelona. A classified list is 
given by Alcahali (’ Diccionario biogrifico de 
musieos valcncianos ’) and a selection was 
published in t888 by the Benedictine Juan 
Bautista GuzmAn (‘ Obras musicales de J. B. 
Comes, cscogidas, pucstas en partitura y ilus- 
tradas ', 2 vols., Madrid, 1888). 

An interesting side of Gomes’s work is shown 
by the compositions with Spanish instead of 
Latin words. They arc sacred in character, 
but not liturgical, consisting of romances, 
villamuos, foliar, etc., in which the verse is 
sung by a few voices, and the chorus by the 
whole choir in six or more parts — a method of 
procedure adopted also by his contemporary 
Ruiinontc, whose collection of madrigals and 
villancuos is in the library at Christ Church, 
Oxford. The melodies of Comes often have a 
distinctly popular sump. j. „. t. 

COMETTANT, Jean Pierre Oscar ( b . 

Bordeaux, 18 Apr. 1819; d. Montvilliers nr. 
Lc Havre, 24 Jan. 1898). 

French critic. He entered the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire in Nov. 1839, where he studied under 
biwart and Carafa till the end of 1843. He 
first became known as a pianist and as the 
composer of a number of pieces for that 
instrument, duets for violin and pianoforte, as 
well as songs and choruses. He lived in the 
U.S.A. in 1852-55. After his return to Paris he 
came forward as a writer and soon obuined a 
reputation as the music critic of the ‘ Sieclc ’ 
with which he was connected for many 
years. 

Comettant had an easy, humorous, brilliant 
style; he was a great traveller and published 
a large number of books on various subjects 
which are both instructive and pleasant rcad- 
«ng. Of his works on music, the following arc 
among the most important: 

•TroL* An* aux Euu-Uni* ’ (Paris. 1858). 

, h? ,r °Pr'<i< inielleciucllc ...' (Pari*. 1858) 

Hmo.re d*un inven.eur au XIX* sfeJe 1 (Pari*. ,860) 

• M.. • ' fe ° f Adolphe Sajt - * nd defence of hi* claims 
Mus.que el muncieos ’ (Pan,. 1862) - a collccuon of 
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L« Musician, la philosopl.es. et la K aii*i de la 
inutique en chillra ’ (Pans, 1870) — a polemical 
treatise. 

• Francois Plants ’ (1874). 

He wrote a considerable amount of music. 

c. c. 

COMIC OPERA. A term used indiscrimi¬ 
nately to denote a musico-dramatic work of an 
amusing nature. It is not the English equi¬ 
valent to the French opera-eomique, for that 
term includes works into which seriousness and 
even tragedy may enter; the type is rather the 
opera-boujfe. It would be as well if comic 
opera meant only a work in which there is an 
equal im|M.rtancc attaching to the text as to 
the music, such as one finds in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan series, and where, although the 
aim is to amuse, the technique is high. One 
could then differentiate between comic opera 
and musical play or musical comedy. For 
they have much in common : the dialogue is 
spoken and is interspersed with songs, ducts 
and the like, and the finales arc more or less 
elaborated. Since the days of the ballad 
operas the English public have always 
welcomed the association of light music with 
plays of a light and amusing character. But 
unless there is real workmanship and invention 
in both text and music such works arc ephem¬ 
eral and reflect merely the taste of the moment. 
A true comic opera, on the other hand, may 
reasonably be expected to have a longer life. 
Although in recent years the musical tech¬ 
nique of the musical play has tended to im¬ 
prove, there is still great looseness in the 
writing and construction of the play itself and 
frequent reliance upon members of the cast to 
make their own glosses thereon wherewith to 
hold the public. 

Light opera is a term often employed for 
works in which sentiment counts for more than 
high spirits, although the latter is not neces¬ 
sarily absent. The text and the music arc 
generally of a more refined quality, but in 
other respects the form remains the same. 


COMMA. See Interval. 

COMMA OF DIDYMUS (Syntonic Com¬ 
ma). See Intervals. 

COMMA OF PYTHAGORAS (Di.onic 
Comma). See Intervals. 

Franz ( *’ Colo 8 nc > 23 Jan. 
1813; d. Berlin, 17 Aug. 1887). 

German organist, musical editor and com- 
poser. He was a pupil of Joseph and Bernhard 
Mein, and Lcibl, became organist in the Car¬ 
melite church at Cologne in 1828 and a mem- 
bCT of the Cathedral choir. In 1832 he went to 
Berlin, where he became a pupil of Rungen- 

*$»• £ ; w Chand A - B - Marx * librarian 

to the Royal Musical Institute, choirmaster 
at the catholic church of St. Hcdwig (,846) 
member °f the Akademie der Kimste from 
i«45 and joint-founder in 1844 with Theodor 
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Kullak of the Berlin Tonkiinstlerverein. He 
took a prominent part in the foundation of the 
Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung (1868). 

Commcr is best known as the editor of the 
following important works: 

■Golleciio ope rum musicorum Batavorum saeculi 
XVI.', 12 vols. (1844-58). 

Musica sacra XVI.. XVII. saeculorum'. 26 voh. (ihe 
earlier of which were edited by Commcr), contain- 
,ng oman pieces, manes and motets for men's voices 
and full choir. 

'Collection de compositions pour I’orgue des XVI' 
XVII', XVIII' siecles ", six parts. 

Canticasacra . . . ausden XVI.-XVIII. Jahrh.'.2 vols. 

Commcr composed some church music, 
songs and dances for pianoforte, as well as 
incidental music for 4 The Frogs ’ of Aristo¬ 
phanes. A M 

COMMITTEE FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF NEW MUSIC. An organization formed 
in London in 1943 under the auspices of the 
Arrangers', Composers’ and Copyists’ Section 
of the Musicians' Union. Its purpose is to 
play and discuss works by young or unrecog¬ 
nized composers who would normally find it 
difficult to hear their works at all. The idea 
received the support of large numbers of 
composers, conductors, executants and critics, 
and Ur. Ralph Vaughan Williams agreed to 
accept the Presidency. 

The Committee’s work takes the form of 
holding regular studio recitals at which the 
chamber works of new composers are per¬ 
formed and discussed, and of presenting 
rehearsals at which an established orchestra 
plays new orchestral works. Since its incep¬ 
tion it has performed nearly 500 works and 
read the scores of more than 1200. Each work 
receives careful reading before it is accepted 
for performance. The Committee also pub¬ 
lishes a 44 Recommended List ” of the best 
music selected from the works that have been 
performed. These arc publicized as widely as 
possible, and some of them have been recorded. 
The list is sent abroad with the collaboration 
of the British Council, and every effort is made 
to achieve performances. 

The Committee has received considerable 
recognition abroad. The Kussevitsky Music 
Foundation of Boston, Mass., gave it 2000 
dollars in 1948, the Brussels and Budapest 
radio stations broadcast accounts of its work, 
Paris formed a new music society modelled on 
its example and the Music Association of 
Ireland was formed as a direct result of its 
stimulus. e. b. 

COMMON CHORD. The familiar term 
for the major or minor chord of 5 (see Triad). 

COMMON TIME. See Time. 

COMMUNION SERVICE. See Service. 

COMODO (Ital. -easily, leisurely, at a 
convenient pace). A direction generally used 
with allegro, as in the rondo of Beethoven's 
E major pianoforte Sonata, Op. 14 No. 1. 

J. A. F.-M. 


COMPAN, Honore (£. ? Paris, ?; d. 

? Paris, ?). 

French 18th-century harpist, violinist and 
composer. He was professor of the harp and 
violinist in Paris. There are extant of his 
works : 10* Pieces en concerts pour la harpe *; 
30 ditto; 4 Methode dc harpe ’, or short and 
clear principles for learning to play on this 
instrument. Therein are many little pieces to 
illustrate these principles, and some choice 
ariettas with accompaniment (Paris, Thomas- 
sin, 1783). Compan was violinist at the 
Theatre de la Pantomime Nationalc in 1798. 
A little 4 Mlthode de musique ’ (Paris, Frire) 
was published under his name. He was still 
alive in 1798. 

m. l. p. 

COMPASS. In its musical sense the word 
designates the range of notes any voice or 
instrument can produce, from the lowest to 
the highest. The compass is thus the scale 
of notes lying between the extreme limits of 
sound a given voice or instrument is able to 
reach, or to 44 encompass ". 

The compass of the various instruments 
which are in modern use, and indeed of many 
obsolete ones, will be found under their 
respective headings. It may be said generally 
that it is strictly limited in the direction of the 
bass, but often varies in the direction of the 
treble according to the player’s skill, except in 
instruments of fixed intonation, such as the 
pianoforte, the harp, the organ, the celeMj 
etc. In voices the range is not rigidly limiteo 
in either direction : they may in certain condi¬ 
tions be capable of slightly exceeding it or la 
temporarily short of it. I 

The compass of the modern orches r 
strings is from the lowest note of the douwe 
basses, actually E a tenth below the bass sta 
(or exceptionally C a third lower), to abou * 
in altissimo (i.e. in Helmholtz pitch notation 
from E, to e""«; the latter can be taken ^ 
the violin if properly led up to, and even in¬ 
is only the highest natural note: harm1 
can reach a fourth higher (to about • 
The orchestral wind can reach down 10 
bottom Bb on the pianoforte, six legtr 
below the bass stave (Bb,,), on the 
bassoon, the contrabass Wagner tuba a 
contrabass sarrusophone. But the ex 
orchestral notes on either side are 0 
value, since the ear is hardly capable I* 
ceiving their pitch, and they are th 
more than squeaks and grunts. # F . 

The compass for choral voices is fro® 

F below the bass stave to A above tl r ^ 
stave or a little higher (t.e. from « 
about a").* Solos are rarely written 

* Reader? unfamiliar with these symbol* should cons 

the article on Pitch Notation. of voice 

• For table showing compan oreacn 
Singing. 
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than F, though Russian bass voices are fre¬ 
quently able to go at least a fourth below that; 
and solo sopranos are rarely asked to go beyond 
C in alt (c "), except special singers, as in the 
part of the Queen of Night in ‘ The Magic 
Flute which was written for Mozart’s sister- 
in-law Joscpha Hofcr and goes up to F in alt 
(f'") 1 ; and Richard Strauss goes some three- 
quarters of a tone higher than that — we must 
bear in mind the dilFerence between modern 
pitch and the pitch in Mozart’s time — namely 
to Fs in alt (fs"') in the part of Zerbinctta in 
‘ Ariadne auf Naxos \ c. h. ii. p., adds. 

COMPERE, Louis (called Loyset) ( 4 . ? 
Saint-Quentin, c. 1455; d. Saint-Qucntin, 
16 Aug. 1518). 

Flemish composer. He was musically 
educated as a choir-boy at Saint-Quentin 
Cathedral, where later he was a pupil of 
Okcghem and a fellow-student of Josquin des 
Pr&; for in Guillaume Cretin’s lament on the 
death of Okcghem he is thus referred to: 

AgricoU. Verbonnel, Priori*. 

Jotquin da Prfc. G-»p.rd. Brumel. Compare, 

Ne pjrlr/ plus de joyeul* rhanu. nc ri», 

M.u» compose/ un nr tuetdtrii. 

Pour lamencer nosire Mauire el bon p*re. 

He may possibly have been in the service of 
Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of Milan, with Josquin 
des Prfc, in 1474-75. under the name of 
Aluyscto. In Feb. i486 he was a singer in the 
chapel of the French king under Okeghcm 
and in 1509 he received a canonry in the 
collegiate church of Saint-Quentin, where he 
was buried. His reputation stood high with 
the contrapuntists of his own and the succecd- 
ing age, and it is amply sustained by the com¬ 
positions which arc known to be his. These 
arc, 2 motets in Pctrucci’s 4 Motetti XXXIII’; 
22 compositions in Petrucci’s ‘ Harmonice 
musiccs odhecaton *; 2 songs in Pctrucci’s 
collection * Strambotti ode Frottole • (Lib. 
4 *°) i. 4 Asperges ’ and a 4 Credo \ both 
a 4, in Pctrucci’s * Fragmenta missarum ’; a 
motet * O bone Jcsu ’, signed simply Loyset, 
in Pctrucci’s 4 Motetti della Corona *; some 
motets in the collection 4 Trium vocum can- 
tioncs ’ (Nuremberg, 1541). Among manu¬ 
scripts belonging to the papal chapel may be 
mentioned a Magnificat a 4, 6 motets and a 
curious 5-part motet in which the tenor and 
second alto sing 44 Fera pcssima devoravit 
•Hum meum Joseph ”, while the treble, first 
alto, and bass are recounting the injuries 
received by Pope Julius II from Louis XII of 
r ranee. Other manuscripts of Compere’s 
work arc to be found at Trent (‘Trienter 
Codices ,see reprints Mow), Rome, Florence, 
^hP 1JOn ’ Cor,ona and London (B.M., 
Add MS 35,087). Compare has been con¬ 
fused with Piston, who had the same Chris- 
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tian name — Loyset, a diminutive of Louis. 
The confusion arises from the practice of the 
early masters of signing their compositions 
with the Christian name alone. 

Modern reprints of works by Compere arc 
to be found in the following : 

Ambrot, * Trailer Codica 1 (D.T.O.). 

Blum. F., ‘ D*s Chorwerk: wclljichc Liedcr zu 
Mimmen ’ (1910). 33 

B^da. Charla. • Trob Chanson* du XV- i,Me \ 
Collection dc polyphonic cliwique * (motel *0 vos 
omna ). 

Droi - * , Thibault, G - el muiicienj du 

XV * necle 'Para. 1924). 

Mddeehem. * Trttor muiical \ 

m. c. c., adds. 

Bi.l -D.oz E. & Thibaitt. G.. • Biblioeraphie da 
raueilt dr chanson* franc *i>a du XV- tieclr • 

Pi.bo Akm*. • Muticieni da XV- el XVI- siicla * 

1 Pans. 1940). 

COMPETITION FESTIVALS. These 
festivals are gatherings in many places of 
Great Britain and the English-speaking 
countries overseas of musical amateurs for the 
purpose of competing in performance before 
judges who not only give decisions and in some 
cases award prizes, but also give help, criti¬ 
cism and advice to the competitors. Competi¬ 
tion festivals, chiefly in choral singing, but 
also in solo singing and instrumental perform¬ 
ance (including, in later yean, orchestral and 
chamber music), have thus become an im¬ 
portant factor in the musical education of the 
people of Great Britain, and the movement 
has spread widely over the British Empire. 

Although now mainly a feature of British 
musical life, musical competitions did not 
originate in Britain, though the idea of regard¬ 
ing them as 44 festivals ’’ seems to have done so. 
As Percy A. Scholes reminds us*, musical 
contests date back to ancient Greece, where 
the Pythian games of the 6 th century b.c. were 
essentially musical events; and the same 
authority points out that 13th-century contests 
of the Minnesinger in German and the 
medieval pup m France — particularly that 
of Evreux - were also in the nature of com¬ 
petition festivals 

In the British Isles the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
which goes back to the 7 th century at latest, is 
the oldest competitive musical event, though 
by no means exclusively devoted to music. In 
England brass-band contests, particularly in 
the northern manufacturing districts, began 
before the modem revival of the festivals 
devoted mainly to singing; but, still according 
to Scholes there were contests for bodies of 
singers at Brentwood, Essex, in 1773 and at 
Corsham, Y\,ltshire, in 1783. In 1860-62 
John Curwcn organized competitions at the 
Crystal Palace in London to encourage choirs 
to use his tonic sol-fa system, and his son, John 
Spencer Curwcn, founded a similar compcti- 

P^tal/STT*” “ ”• ■« ('Corn. 
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tion which gave scope also lo solo singers and 
instrumentalists. 1 

Curwcn’s enterprise, and the Kendal Festi¬ 
val started in 1885 by Mary Wakefield, marked 
a new era in this class of musical performance. 
Competitive festivals are now held all over 
Great Britain and in Ireland (especially the 
north). These festivals, associated with towns 
or country areas, are organized locally and 
occur annually. Practically all these organ¬ 
izations arc affiliated under the British Federa¬ 
tion of Music Festivals. 

Under the impetus of competition an extra¬ 
ordinarily high standard of choral team-work 
has been reached by choirs of mixed voices and 
of men’s and women’s voices separately, not 
only in those parts of the country, such as 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, which have always 
been famous for their vocal performance, but 
even in many small towns and villages in the 
south and west of England, where practically 
no serious effort to cultivate the music of the 
people had been made before the beginning of 
the competition festival movement. 

A difference in scope is to be noted in these 
gatherings. Some are content with the com¬ 
petition side only; others, following the lines 
laid down by Mary Wakefield, make the cul¬ 
minating feature the combined performance 
of some important work studied by the various 
sections apart from competition. There is also 
a divergence of view as to the merits of the two 
forms of festival. While some musicians who 
have had considerable experience in judging 
consider that the best results arc obtained by 
confining the festivals to competitive purposes, 
others, who take a broader view of the educa¬ 
tive function, hold strongly that competition 
should be used merely as a means to an end, 
which is the performance of music for its own 
sake. 

The interests of the competition festivals in 
Great Britain arc looked after by the British 
Federation of Music Festivals, originally 
formed under the name of British Federation 
of Musical Competition Festivals. It was 
incorporated in 1921 and succeeded the associ¬ 
ation which had been founded chiefly at Mary 
Wakefield’s instigation in 1905. Local organi¬ 
zations all over the Empire, but principally 
within the British Isles, arc affiliated to it and 
receive assistance in their work in innumerable 
ways. The Federation has established a current 
panel of competent judges. It has consider¬ 
ably raised the standard of music used as test 
pieces and the number of marks required for 
certificate awards. It holds periodical confer¬ 
ences and gives advice to its members on many 
questions of method. A Year-book is issued 
from the central office (106 Gloucester Place, 
London, W.i) which supplies information 

* Several earlier ventures are mentioned by Scholes, 
lot. til. 


about each festival held within the Federa¬ 
tion’s membership. The chairman is Mr. 
Philip Godlee of Manchester; the secretary, 
Mr. Stanley Harper. 

The Federation also organizes summer 
schools in subjects suitable to its members. 
Particularly successful have been those for 
chamber music held at Bangor and later at 
Downe House School, Newbury. They were 
first undertaken on the initiative of W. W. 
Cobbctt, who gave a financial guarantee 
against loss. Amateur musicians make up 
their own parties (quartets, trios, etc.) and 
practise selected works under professional 
guidance. It was from this summer school 
that Cobbctt took the idea of the Chamber 
Music Association, which he founded under 
the auspices of the Federation towards the end 
of his life. 

In 1948 H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
honoured the British Federation of Music 
Festivals with her patronage. 

There are now 275 affiliated festivals and 
those taking part, both children and adults, 
arc estimated at over one million. The move¬ 
ment encourages interest in music, folk danc¬ 
ing and dramatic art. It has been the means 
of bringing many young and talented people 
to the notice of those able to advise and help 
them forward to a professional career. Fur,l * f 
it has encouraged amateur performers 
moderate attainments to join in 
making for the enjoyment of then leuure 
hours. , . 

It is a non-profit making body, the ,nco 
being derived from subscriptions, 
prominent musicians and patrons of « |C 
have served the festival movement in vano 


r. Ralph Vaughan Williams, O.M., 
has long been connected with the movejj. 
became President, following the late Sir g 
Mien. n. c. o. & «. c. c., adds _ 

Stt al$o Cobbctt (W. W.). Cunven (John & J 

Spencer). Wakefield (Mary). _ 

“ COMPLIMENT ” QUARTET. A W’ 
lame, once current but now almost g 
or Beethoven’s string Quartet in 

Dp. 18 No. 2. . . \ The last 

COMPLINE (Lat. rom^num)- 1 „ f 
,f the " Hora Diurne ” or “ Day Hours 
fie Roman Catholic ritual. Orches- 

COMPONIUM. Stt Mechanical Or 

^COMPOSITION. A term which^ho'Jgh 

neaning literally a “ P U !^ g ,n .he Rendon 
tow almost exclusively applied*® h ncve r 
,f music-a novelist or a poet being «f 
poken of as a composer except V 
inalogy, but a producer of mmcb g „ ^ 
nvariably designated by , ** 1 man sa gt, 
lichtet ”,says Beethoven, ode* } As 

omponirt ” (Utters, Nohl, No. 200, 
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far as the construction of a whole movement 
from the original ideas is concerned the word 
is perhaps not ill adapted, but for the ideas 
themselves nothing could be more inappro¬ 
priate. For the mysterious process of origin¬ 
ating them the word “ invention ” seems more 
suitable, but even that does not at all describe 
it with certainty. It is the fruit sometimes of 
concentration and sometimes of accident; it 
can hardly be forced with success, though very 
ingenious imitations of other people’s ideas to 
be made to look like new may be arrived at by 
practice and the habitual study of existing 
music. Nevertheless, the title of composer, 
though only half applicable, is an honourable 
one, and those who do put together other 
people’s ideas in the manner which should best 
justify the title are generally those who arc 
most seldom called by it. c. h. 11. p. 

Biol. — Banister, H. C., ’On tome of the Underlying 
Principles of Structure in Musical Composition * 
(Pen. Mu. Ass.. Vol. VII, 1881,. 

Okas, Max, ’From Beethoven to Shostakovich: the 
Psychology of the Composing Process ’ (New York, 
> 947 ). 

Hindi Mini. Pavl. * The Craft of Musical Composition 
Book I, ‘Theoretical Part’. Trans, by Arthur 
Mendel (New York, 1945). 

Stanford, Charles Vii.limu, * On Some Recent Tend¬ 
encies in Composition’ (Proc. Mus. Ass., Vol. XLVII, 
I 0 a<>. 

Stt alto Construction. Form. 

COMPOSITION PEDALS. Metal pedals 
placed above the pedal keyboard of the organ 
for the purpose of facilitating changes of stops. 
They were invented by Bishop early in the 
19th century and superseded the “shifting 
movement ” in use in England since the days 
of Father Smith. 

Composition pedals were of two kinds — 
single-action and double-action; but the 
latter only arc now made. A " single-action ’* 
would either throw out or draw in given slops, 
but would not do both. A “ double-action ” 
composition pedal will not only draw out a 
given number of stops — we will suppose the 
first four — but will draw in all but the same 
four. e. j. h., rev. 

Set alto Combination Pedal*. Organ. Pedal. 

COMPOUND INTERVALS. Intervals 
exceeding the compass of an octave are called 
compound, as distinct from simple intervals 
which lie within the octave, because they 
difTer from the latter only in width, not in 
character. Thus a major tenth (e.g. c'-c") is 
essentially the same as a major third (c'-eO, so 
far as the harmonic character goes, though 
the effect in sound is different. E. b. 

Stt alto Simple Intervals. 

COMPOUND TIME. Any musical metre 
divisible by the figure 3 is said to be in com¬ 
pound time (or therefore triple time): i.c. 
any time the signature of which prescribes 
3 , 6, 9 or 12 beats. Metres divisible by 2 (or 
4) arc said to be in simple time (if by 4 also 
in common time). Abnormal metres, such 


as 5-8, 7-4, etc., are in fact also compound, 
though not technically so called. e. b. 

Stt alto l ime. 

COMPTON ELECTRONE. Stt Elec- 

trophomc Instruments. 

COMPTON, John Haywood ( 4 . Newton 
Burgoland, Leicester, 20 June 1876). 

English organ builder. He was educated 
at the I^-icester Commercial High School. 
Urged by his tutors to become a professional 
musician and composer, he felt that organ 
building was his true vocation and served a 
six years’ apprenticeship in the craft. In 1898 
he joined the staff of Brindley & Foster of 
Sheffield and remained with them about three 
years as a voiccr, tuner and finisher. In 1901 
he started business on his own account at 
Nottingham, where he was in partnership with 
Thomas Musson for two or three years. On 5 
Nov. 1906 his premises were fired by a stray 
rocket, and he moved for a while to Mcasham 
in Leicestershire. His assistance was sought in 
1912 by James Martin White to restore the 
Thynne-Hope-Jones organ at Balruddery. 
Soon afterwards Mr. White became a share¬ 
holder and director of John Compton, Ltd., 
and the factory was again removed to Notting¬ 
ham. 

After the first world war the Compton Com¬ 
pany acquired the premises of August Ccrn at 
Chiswick and thus became established in 
London. Later it was associated for a short 
time with J. W. Walker & Soas, Ltd. In 1930 
the Compton Company built a modern factory 
in Chase Road, Willesden, and in this year 
built no fewer than forty-two organs, including 
the famous one at Downside Abbey. John 
Compton, always ready to give credit to other 
organ builders (including his keenest com¬ 
petitors), freely acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the genius of Robert Hopc-Jones, whose 
work he carried forward to much greater 
artistic heights. He always had faith in 
electric action, which he employed coasistently 
and successfully at a time few organ builders in 
England ventured to use it at all. 

He developed the extension system on 
artistic lines and (unlike Hope-Jones) built up, 
where possible, fully developed chorus work 
including liberal mutation stops and mixtures. 
Always an inventor, he made a scientific study 
of synthetic tone-production, perhaps his most 
notable contribution in that sphere being a 
remarkable realistic 32-ft. reed made up of 
seven ranks of flue pipes. Among other not¬ 
able inventions arc the 32-ft. cube bass and 
(in collaboration with Clifford Hawtin) the 
magnificent polyphonc bass 1 from which the 
32-ft. octave in true pitch down to E (/ 
is obtained from one pipe of special form! 

* For * description, with diagrams, of the cube bass 
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Compton also vastly improved the Hope- 
Jones diaphoncs and invented a special wind- 
chest for them. 

Between the two world wars the firm built a 
large number of first-class cinema organs. No 
doubt this helped towards the perfection of 
the electric action for which the firm is justly 
famous. Among the very large number of 
Compton organs, ranging from the tiny 2-rank 
“ Miniatura ” extension model to large four- 
manual instruments, the following notable 
examples may be mentioned: Downside 
Abbey, Derby Cathedral, Mullingar Cath¬ 
edral, St. Luke's Church, Chelsea, London, 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull, the B.B.C. studios 
and concert hall, Bournemouth Pavilion, 
Southampton Town Hall, Wolverhampton 
Town Hall, etc. During the war the splendidly 
equipped factory was destroyed by enemy 
action. By 1948 it was rc-crected and in full 
working order under the direction of the 
founder, John Compton, and James I. Taylor 
(himself a very capable organist and a great 
inventor of organ mechanisms), who has been 
with Mr. Compton from the early Nottingham 
days and whose genius and integrity have 
helped to make the reputation of the firm. 

Stt alto Organ. R ‘ 

Comte, Auguste. Stt Schmitt (F., choral tongs in 
honour of C.). 

COMTE ORY, LE (Opera). Set Rossini. 

COMUS. A masque, written by John 
Milton and performed on Michaelmas night 
1634, at Ludlow Castle, the residence of the 
Earl of Bridgewater, with music by Henry 
Lawcs. The masque, under the editorship of 
Lawes, was published anonymously in 1637, 
its authorship being declared only in the 1645 
edition. 

The music remained unpublished in manu¬ 
script in the B.M. library until 1904, when the 
Mermaid Society undertook its publication, 
and performances of the masque, with the 
original music, were given in London and the 
provinces. Hawkins and Burney, in their 
‘ Histories of Music ’, both give one song, 

4 Sweet Echo ’, Burney making severe com¬ 
ment on Lawes's setting of the song. 

The three-hundredth anniversary of its first 
performance with Lawes's music was cele¬ 
brated by open-air performances, with that 
music, at Ludlow Castle in 1934. 

In 1738, one hundred and four years after 
the original production, another version of 
4 Comus ’ was given to the public. It was in 
this that T. A. Arne first gave proof of his full 
talents. 

Milton’s masque was adapted for stage 
requirements by Dr. Dalton, and the piece was 
presented in London, at Drury Lane Theatre, 
in the year above named, 1738. It was an 
immediate success and at once established 
Arne’s reputation. Beard, Mrs. Clive and 


Mrs. Arne were the singers who took the chief 
characters. Arne published the masque in 
folio, in 1740, and marked it as his “ Opera 
prima The imprint stands: 

Printed by William Smith, at the Musick Shop in 
Middle Row, Holbom, near Holbom Barrs; and sold 
by the author at hi* House, No. 17 in Craven Buildings, 
Drury Lane. 

Songs from Arne’s 4 Comus ’ enjoyed a long 
popularity. It was revived at Eton (Dee. 
1922) and subsequently given in the Inner 
Temple Hall, London (Mar. 1923). 

Another adaptation of Milton’s 4 Comus ’ 
was made by George Colman and acted at 
Covent Garden and the Haymarkct theatres in 
London in 1772 ; it was not a success, although 
probably Arne’s music was employed. 

F. K. 


CON AFFETTO. See Affettuoso. 

CON AGITAZIONE. See Acitato. 
CON AMORE (Ital. -with love, lovingly). 
A direction suggesting an emotional style of 
performance, not without some sentimentality. 
A more usual term for the same thing is 
amoroso. c ’ 

CON ANIMA. See Animato. 

CON BRIO (Ital.-with life, with fire). 
Allegro con brio was a favourite tempo with 
Beethoven. 

CON OBBLIGO (Ital., lit. with obligation 

- under an obligation, under constraint). A 

term used for difficulties in 17th- and 10 * 
century counterpoint imposed upon himse 
by the composer, such as canon, stretto, double 
counterpoint, augmentation, inversion, ca 
crizans, etc. 

CON SPIRITO. See Spiritoso. 

CONACHER & CO. English organ 
builders. They established an organ factory 

a. Huddersfield in .854, from a ” p ' ,1 

extending business has been developed^ 

1906 their list was described as including P* 
wards of 400 organs built or enlarged y ' 
The following were quoted as represe 
tive: the parish church, Huddersfield , > 
Michael’s, Hulmc near Manchester ; GW, 
University; the Roman Catholic Ca ° 

St. John’s, New Brunswick. In 

could claim to have built over 1600 org^ « 

all parts of the world. J’Jrthcr of 

°Tonce« 

Callcott, Benjamin Coo*'such an 
the dissolution of which the want ^ 

association was greatly felt, so f ,;„ n „f 
Horsley proposed to Cafico th m «tinS 

• Stt Mu*. T., 1893. P- 7«s- 
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Bloomsbury, and was attended by Callcott, R. 
Cooke, J. Pring, J. Horsfall and S. Webbe ,jun. 
Among the early members were S. Webbe, 
sen., Linley, Bartleman, Harrison, Greatorex, 
Spofforth, etc. Each member who was a 
composer contributed a new canon on the day 
of his presidency. In the B.M., Add. MS 
27.693. is *he programme of Thursday, 18 
Nov. 1802. The society began to decline 
about 1812, and it was decided to dissolve it. 

In May 1817, at a meeting at the Free¬ 
masons' Tavern, at which Attwood, Elliott, 
Horsley, Linley and Spofforth were present, it 
was resolved to re-establish it, with the differ¬ 
ence that no one should be a member who 
was not practising composition and did not, 
previous to his ballot, produce a work in at 
least four parts. The original members were 
soon joined by Evans, W. Hawes, T. F. 
Walmislcy and Smart, and later by Bishop, 
Goss, Jolly and Attwood. The associates in¬ 
cluded King, Lcctc, Terrail and Sale. The 
members took the chair by turns, and the 
chairman for the evening usually produced a 
new canon, which was followed by glees of his 
own composition and a madrigal or some other 
vocal work. 

The society was finally dissolved in 1847. 

C. M., abr. 

CONCENTUS. See Accentus & Cox- 

CENTUS. 

CONCERT (Fr. coneert, Ger. Konzert, Ital. 
concerto). While the English use of the word 
means only the performance before an audi¬ 
ence of a prearranged programme of musical 
works, the French, German and Italian forms 
of it, besides possessing this meaning, are 
equally applied to a particular type of com¬ 
position.' The old English form " consort ” 
approximated to this latter meaning, but the 
Italian form, coneerto, has been adopted into the 
English language to mean concerted music, 
particularly that for one or more solo instru¬ 
ments with orchestra. 

Concerts, in the sense of more or less public 
performances of set programmes to which 
audiences are admitted by payment, seem to 
have begun in England (earlier than else¬ 
where) with those given in London by John 
Banister between 1672 and 1678. Thomas 
Britton carried on the practice, and during the 
18th century many concert-giving institutions 
were formed in London, including the Acad¬ 
emy of Anticnt Music (founded 1710), the 
Castle Society (1724), the Concert of Anticnt 
Music (1776) *, the Professional Concerts 
(1785), besides occasional concerts of indivi¬ 
dual artists, among which those of Salomon and 
Haydn were pre-eminent from 1791 to 1795. 
Hickford’s Room (1713) and the Hanover 
Square Rooms (1775) were the most import¬ 
ant I.ondon concert halls of that century. 

1 St , Concerto. . St , Ancient Concerts. 


Concerts began to be propagated in Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland and Sweden by the collegia 
muiica about the year 1700, but the first great 
continental institution of the kind was the 
Concert Spirituel, founded in Paris by Philidor 
in 1725. This formed the model for others, 
and from it the history of concert-giving in the 
18th century developed. Other landmarks 
worthy of mention are the foundation in 
Vienna of the Tonkunstlcr Societal (1772), 
in Amsterdam of the Felix Mentis concerts 
(* 777 ) and at Leipzig of the Gewandhaus 
concerts (1781). 

While the private patronage of music by 
princes and nobles remained the chief source 
of livelihood to the musician, the progress of 
public concert institutions was impeded. The 
breakdown of the system of patronage and the 
change of tone and temper which the Napo¬ 
leonic wars brought to the Europe of the 19th 
century stimulated the increase of concerts. 
The Viennese development of symphonic 
music brought into existence the modern 
symphony orchestra in every centre of Europe ; 
improved transport by road and sea, particu¬ 
larly by steam power, facilitated the careers of 
travelling virtuosi, and in the 19th century 
concert-giving became an international in* 

du5,r >-‘ , 1. A. F.-M. 

CONCERT A LA COUR, LE (Opera). 

See At'BF.R. 

CONCERT FLUTE. An 18th-century 
English term applied, like ” German Flute ", 
to the transvetse flute, as distinct from the 
recorder. k „ 

St , alio Organ Slop*. 

CONCERT MASTER (Ger. Konzert - 
meuler). 1 he leader of an orchestra, so called 
in America by derivation from the German 
word. More confusingly the conductor is often 
called " leader " in the U.S.A. e. d. 

CONCERT OF ANTIENT MUSIC. See 

Ancient Concerts. 

CONCERT PITCH. See Pitch, Standard. 

CONCERT SPIRITUEL. A musical in¬ 
stitution founded in Paris by A. Philidor (5) 
in 1725 for the production of sacred vocal 
works. Its scope was, however, enlarged before 
long, and secular instrumental works, especi¬ 
ally symphonies and concertos, were admitted 
to the programmes. The organization came 
to an end in 1791, but was afterwards replaced 
by others of a similar nature. Its example was 
followed by many other musical centres in 
Europe, sometimes under the same name, as 
in London and Vienna. 

The name was always in the singular, ** Le 
Concert Spirituel”; the plural "Les Concerts 
bpintucls ' is a widely current mistake. 


in thi* kf modcr " COnter ‘ may ** 'raced 
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CONCERTANTE (Ital.). (i) In the 18th 
century this name was given to a piece of 
music for orchestra in which there were parts 
for solo instruments, and also to compositions 
for several solo instruments without orchestra. 
The fine Concerto by Handel in C major, for 
two violins and cello, accompanied by strings 
and two oboes (published in part 21 of the 
German Handel Society’s edition) is in 
Arnold’s old English edition entitled 4 Con- 
certante V 

(2) From the later 18th century*onwards (the 
title 4 Sinfonia concertantc ’ occurs both in 
Haydn and in Mozart) the word is used chiefly 
as an adjective, prominent solo instrumental 
parts being spoken of as 44 conccrtante parts ”, 
and a work being said to be 44 in the concer¬ 
tantc style ’’ when it affords opportunities for 
the brilliant display of the powers of the 
performers. For example, those quartets of 
Spohr in which especial prominence is given to 
the part of the first violin arc sometimes called 
44 concertantc quartets His Op. 48 is a 
4 Sinfonic conccrtante, pour deux violons avee 
orchestre ’; his Op. 88 a 4 Concertantc ’ for 
the same. e. p. 

CONCERTGEBOUW. See Amsterdam. 

CONCERTINA. A portable instrument of 
the Seraphine family, patented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone on 19 June 1829. It is hexagonal, 
and has a keyboard at each end, with expan¬ 
sible bellows between the two. The sound 
is produced by the pressure of air from the 
bellows on free metallic reeds. The compass 
of the treble concertina is four octaves (g to 
g"")» through which it has a complete 
chromatic scale. This instrument is double¬ 
action, producing the same note both on 
drawing and pressing the bellows. Much 
variety of tone — but highly unpleasant tone 
— can be obtained by a skilful player, and 
it has the power of being played with great 
expression and complete sostenulo and staccato. 
Violin, flute and oboe music can be performed 
on it without alteration, though the quality of 
their tone becomes sadly debased ; but music 
written specially for the concertina cannot be 
played on any other instrument, except the 
organ or harmonium. Nothing but the last- 
named instruments can produce at once the 
extended harmonics, the sosUnuto and staccato 
combined, of which the concertina is capable. 

There arc also tenor, bass and double-bass 
concertinas, varying in size and shape. These 
instruments are single-action, producing the 
sound by pressure only, and are capable of 
taking tenor, bass and double-bass parts with¬ 
out alteration. The compass of the tenor 
concertina is from c to c"", that of the bass 
from C to c'" and that of the double-bass from 
C, to c", making the total range of the four 
instruments 6f octaves. Regondi was the 
* Set Concerto Grosso. 


first to make the instrument known in England, 
and he was followed by George Case. Richard 
Blagrove was subsequently the principal per¬ 
former and professor. 

Among the music written specially for the 
instrument are two Concertos in G and D for 
solo concertina and orchestra by Molique; 
two in D and Eb by G. Regondi; Sonata for 
pianoforte and concertina in Bb by Molique; 
Quintet for concertina and strings by G. A. 
Macfarren ; Adagio for 8 concertinas in E by 
E. Silas; Quintet in D for concertina, violin, 
viola, cello and pianoforte, by the same; 6 
Trios for concertina, violin and pianoforte, by 
the same. Much brilliant salon music has also 
been written for it. The concertina has been 
occasionally introduced into the modern 
orchestra for special effects. (PLATE 57, 
Vol. VII, p. 84, No. 2.) 0., adds. 

CONCERTINO (Ital.-a little con¬ 
cert). (1) A term applied to the little band 
of solo instruments employed in a concerto 
grosso. The title of Corelli’s concertos is 
4 Concerti grossi con duoi violini e violoncello 
di concertino obligati, e duoi altri violini, viola 
e basso di concerto grosso ad arbitrio che si 
potranno radoppiarc w * s * R * 

(2) A piece for one or more solo instruments 
with orchestral accompaniment, which differs 
from the concerto in its much greater concise¬ 
ness. The concertino was traditionally re¬ 
garded as freer in form than the concerto; • 
may be in three short movements, which ar 
usually connected ; but it more often consists 
of one rather long movement, in which 
time may be changed or a middle par 
slower tempo be introduced episodically, 
good examples may be cited Webers Con¬ 
certino ’ for clarinet, Op. 26, and Schumann 
4 Introduction and Allegro Appassionato , 
Op. 92, for pianoforte and orchestra. 


Fr. 


e. p- 

concert ; Cer. 
to an 


CONCERTO (Ital.; , 

Konzert). The name generally given to 
instrumental composition designed to. 
skill of an executant or a group of soio r- 
formers, and one which is normall) 
panied by orchestra, though there arc 

0l ^rheword originaily had a different meaning 
It came into use in the late i6d> 
connection with concerted churc d 

concern ecclesiastic! > In this sense the - 
was used as equivalent da c hicsa 

and such works were called concer * eie 

(church concertos). Other 
added to the organ, and 

instrumental movements in the 0 f 

were written which also received the nam 

. Such arc Bach’, 4 1 SdE® 
Last's • Concert patMuque “^Concert 

SonaU, op. .4. violin. P>**> 
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concerti da chiesa. The emergence of the con¬ 
certo as a concert piece is marked by the name 
of Torelli, who in 1686 published a concerto da 
camera for two violins and bass. The form was 
developed by Corelli, Geminiani and Vivaldi. 
From the first it resembled that of the sonata, 
and as the latter grew out of the suite, the 
movements becoming larger in form and show¬ 
ing greater internal cohesion, so it was also 
with the concerto: there is as much difference 
between a concerto by Bach and one by Beet¬ 
hoven as there is between the * English Suites ’ 
and the “ Waldstein ” Sonata. In the time 
of Bach and Handel the word concerto ”, 
though applied almost exclusively to instru¬ 
mental music, 1 had a less restricted significa¬ 
tion than that given to it later. 

The 18th-Century Type. —Many of the 
specimens of this form in the works of the 
masters named more nearly resemble sym¬ 
phonies than concertos in the modern meaning 
of the term.* The first of Handel’s so-called 
" oboc concertos ” is written for strings, two 
flutes, two oboes and two bassoons, and except¬ 
ing in occasional passages these arc treated 
orchestrally rather than as solo instruments; 
while of Bach we have a Concerto for violino 
piccolo, three oboes, one bassoon and two 
horns, with strings, and another for three 
violins, three violas, three violoncellos and 
double bass, neither of which possesses the 
characteristics of a modern concerto. The 
form, moreover, of the older concerto was very 
free. With Bach we find a preference for the 
three-movement form. In the whole of his 
harpsichord concertos, as well as in those for 
one or two violins, we find an allegro, a slow 
movement and a finale in quick time — gener¬ 
ally 3-8. The two concertos named above arc, 
exceptionally, in four and only two movements 
respectively. With Handel, on the other hand, 
the three-movement form is the exception. As 
examples of the freedom of which he makes use 
may be quoted the movements of two of his 
‘ Twelve Grand Concertos ’ for two solo violins 
and violoncello with accompaniment for 
stringed orchestra. These works are concertos 
in the modern sense as regards the treatment of 
the solo instruments, but their form is as varied 
as possible. Thus the sixth consists of a lar - 
ghetto, allegro ma non iroppo, Musette and two 
allegro movements, the second of which (though 
not so entitled) is a minuet; while the eighth 
contains an Allemande, grave, andante, allegro 
adagio, Siciliana and allegro. It should be men¬ 
tioned here that Handel was one of the first, 
if not the first, to introduce opportunities for 
extempore performance on the part of the 
soloist, thus anticipating the cadenza, an 
important feature of the modem concerto, to 
be mentioned presently. In the second move- 

1 Ba ' CIIIERI & VlADANA. 
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ment of his organ Concerto in D minor (No. 4 
of the second set) arc to be found no less than 
six places marked organo ad libitum, with a 
pause over the rests in the accompaniments, 
indicating that the player (that is to say, he 
himself) was to improvise. 

The Classical Form. —This was finally 
settled by Mozart, and though several modifi¬ 
cations were introduced during the next 
century, the general lines of construction 
remained the same as those fixed by him. 
Nearly fifty concertos of his composition for 
various instruments are in existence. While 
presenting slight differences of detail, they 
closely resemble one another in the more 
important points. The concerto form was 
founded upon that of the sonata; several 
divergences, however, must be noted. In the 
first place, a concerto consisted of only three 
movements, the scherzo, for some not very 
obvious reason, being excluded. Litolff’s so- 
called 'Concerto Symphonic ’ in E> major, 
for pianoforte and orchestra, has exceptionally 
a scherzo as the third of four movements, but 
that composer was so far forgotten that 
Brahms's introduction of one into his piano¬ 
forte Concerto in B> major was considered an 
innovation in 1882. 

The first movement in Mozart’s concertos 
always begins with a lutli passage for the 
orchestra, in which the principal subjects are 
announced, much as in the first part of the 
first movement of a sonata. Sometimes the 
second-subject group is omitted in this portion 
of the piece, sometimes it is introduced wholly 
or in part. An important difference in form, 
however, is that this first lutli always ends in 
the original key, and not in the dominant, or 
the relative major (if the work be in a minor 
key), as would be the case in a sonata. It is, 
in fact, a great mistake to regard the orchestral 
introduction as a kind of deceptive sonata- 
form exposition, and a still greater one to call 
it and the real exposition (after the entry of the 
solo part) a “ double exposition ” The solo 
instrument enters cither with the principal 
subject at once, or with a brilliant introductory 
passage, which in Mozart at any rate is 
relevant though thematically free. A repeti¬ 
tion, with considerable modification, of the 
Jirst lull, mostly follows, so far as first-subject 
material is concerned, now divided between 
the principal instrument and the orchestra; 
the second-subject group is regularly intro¬ 
duced, as in a sonata, and the “first solo” 
ends with a brilliant passage in the key of the 
dominant (or relative major, as the case may 
be). A shorter tutti then leads to the “ second 
solo , which corresponds to the development 
or working-out of a sonata and which, after 
variousmodulations, leads back to the original 
key. The principal subject is then reintro¬ 
duced by the orchestra, but in a compressed 
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form, and is continued by the soloist with the 
“ third solo ”, which corresponds in its form to 
the latter part of a sonata movement. A short 
final lulli brings the movement to a close. In 
most older concertos a pause is made, near the 
end of this last lulli, upon the 6-4 chord on the 
dominant for the introduction of a cadenza by 
the player. Though very general, this custom 
was by no means universal; in several of 
Dussek's concertos no such pause is indicated. 
The cadenza, when introduced, could be cither 
improvised by the player or previously com¬ 
posed. either by himself or by some other 
person. In the cadenza the player was 
expected not merely to show off his execution, 
but to display his skill in dealing with the 
subjects of the movement in which it was in¬ 
troduced. A cadenza consisting entirely of 
extraneous matter would be altogether faulty 
and out of place, no matter what its technical 
brilliancy, though one over-elaborating the 
composer's material, which has already been 
developed as far as seemed advisable to him, 
is almost equally reprehensible. It was the 
almost invariable custom in the 18th century to 
finish the cadenza with a long shake over the 
chord of the dominant seventh, after which a 
coda for the orchestra alone concluded the 
movement. In older works the soloist was 
silent during these few bars; but in his Con¬ 
certo in C minor (K. 491) Mozart for the first 
time tried the experiment of associating the 
piano with the orchestra after the cadenza; 
and his example was followed by Beethoven in 
his Concertos in C minor, G major and Eb 
major. 1 

The second movement, which might be an 
andante , a tar ghetto, an adagio, or any other 
slow tempo, resembled in its form the corre¬ 
sponding portion of a sonata. Sometimes the 
variation form was used, as in two of Mozart's 
Concertos in Bb major (K. 450 and 456); but 
more frequently the ordinary andante or 
larg/ielto was introduced. A movement entitled 
‘ Romance ’ is found in Mozart's Concertos in 
D minor and I) major (K. 466) and a similar 
one occurs in the D major (“ Coronation ") 
Concerto (K. 537), though it is not expressly 
so entitled, but simply bears the inscription 
Larghetto. The solo part in the slow move¬ 
ments is frequently of a florid character, 
abounding in passages of ornamentation. 
Sometimes a cadenza is introduced at the close 
of this movement also — e.g. in Mozart’s Con¬ 
certos in A major (K. 414), C major (K. 415) 
and G major (K. 453). In such cases, as is 
evident from the examples written by Mozart 

* This d«crip«ion of first-movement concerto form 
establishes a norm, text-book fashion, for convenience 
of reference. In practice it was even in the classical 
period considerably departed from by composers, as 
inspiration dictated. One or two exceptions have been 
noted, including Mozart's use of the solo instrument in 
a coda: another is his immediate entry of it into the 
introductory lulli in the Eft major pf. Concerto (K. 270 - 


himself for the works mentioned, the cadenza 
should be much shorter than in the first move¬ 
ment. 

The finale of a classical concerto was mostly 
in rondo form, though examples arc to be 
found in Mozart of the variation form being 
employed for this movement also; see Con¬ 
certos in G major (K. 453) and C minor (K. 
491). Sometimes the rondo was interrupted by 
a complete change of tempo, which however 
meant no more than the introduction of 
an unusually contrasting episode. Thus the 
rondo of the Concerto in C major (K. 415)1 
which is in 6-8 time, is twice interrupted by an 
adagio in C minor, 2-4; in the middle of the 
rondo of the Concerto in Eb major (K. 482) is 
introduced an andantino cantabile; while the 
early Concerto in Eb (K. 271) has a minuet as 
the middle portion of the final presto. Short 
cadenzas were also frequently introduced in 
the finales; the Concerto in Eb just men¬ 
tioned has no less than three, all of which, 
instead of being left to the discretion of the 
player, arc exceptionally written out in lull. 
Similar short cadenzas will be found in the 
rondo of Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, 
Op. 37, while in the finale of the Concerto in 
G major, Op. 58, a pause is made with the 
special direction “ la cadenza sia corta 
the cadenza to be short. 

The innovations introduced by Beethoven in 
the form of the concerto were numerous ana 
Foremost among these was me 


important. 


In 


greater prominence given to the orchcstr . 
Mozart’s concertos, except in the luin, 
orchestra departs from a simple accomp 
men. of the soloist only by Ute .nuod«“°" 

of sundry exquisite details; wtth Bee'!"'™; 
especially in his later concertos, the m 
mental parts have really symphonic imp 
ance. Beethoven was also the firs, to connect 
the second and third movements [see 
certos in G and Eb), an example 
imitated by Mendelssohn, in whose pian 
Concertos ,n G minor and D 
movements follow continuously, "hi , 

the violin Concerto are almost as closc hnkc^ 

Beethoven, breaking through the cust 
beginning the work with a long 
orchestra by letting the pianoforte . d 

in the introduction was, however, ant Q 
by Mozart, as we have just seen. ^ ^ 

major Concerto it begins alone , ^ 

major it enters at the second bar- ^ ^ 

innovation of importance rcimanis ^ 
noticed. In his Concerto in ^ ’ °t; 3 lJ ,c 6*4 
hoven, instead of leaving a pause his 

chord for Use customary cadent*. u „ a 
own in full, svith die n J '°" ' cnlc ■— 

cadenza, ma a,,a “V 7 f 1OT a. once to 
“ Do not make a cadenza, but go 
the following.” His cadcnza has .hc^ ^ 
peculiarity of being accompanied 
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nineteenth bar by the orchestra. Another 
curious example of an accompanied cadenza is 
to be found in that which Beethoven wrote for 
his pianoforte arrangement of his violin Con¬ 
certo, Op. 61, through a considerable part of 
which the piano is accompanied by the drums, 
which give the chief subject of the movement. 
A very interesting modern development of the 
accompanied cadenza is found in Elgar's 
violin Concerto. 

It is evident that the example of Beethoven 
in his Ep Concerto led the way to the disuse of 
the extraneous cadenza in the first movement. 
Neither Mendelssohn nor Brahms inserted one 
at all in pianoforte concertos; and where one 
is intended composers mostly write out in full 
what they wish played, as, for example, 
Mendelssohn in his violin Concerto, Op. 64 
(where, it may be remarked in passing, the 
cadenza is in the middle of the first movement, 
not at the end). Schumann (Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 54) also wrote cadenzas in full. 

Sometimes concertos are written for more 
than one solo instrument, and are then known 
as double, triple, etc., concertos as the case 
may be. The construction of such a work is 
precisely the same as that of one composed for 
a single instrument. As examples may be 
named Bach’s Concertos for two violins, and 
for two, three and four harpsichords; Mozart's 
Concerto in Efr major for two pianos, in F 
major for three pianos, and in C major for 
Bute and harp; Beethoven's triple Concerto, 
Op. 56, for pianoforte, violin and cello; 
Brahms's Concerto in A minor for violin and 
cello, Op. 102, which was later emulated by 
Delius. Mendelssohn's autograph manu¬ 
scripts, now in the State Library at Berlin, 
contain two concertos for two pianos and 
orchestra, and one for piano and violin, with 

E. rev. 

1 he Modern Concerto.— While the roman¬ 
tic composers of the 19th century modified the 
classical form to suit the needs of individual ex¬ 
pression, only one produced so radical a change 
as to indicate a new type. 1 This was Liszt, 
who, in his two piano Concertos (E» major 
and A major), not only linked the movements, 
as others had done before him, but welded 
them together by the use of themes running 
through the whole structure and changed in 
rhythm and tempo to suit the emotional con¬ 
tent of each movement in turn. Thus the 
whole became an enlarged single-movement 
form in which the first allegro could be regarded 
as an exposition, the central movement, or 
movements, as episodic developments, and the 
finale as a combination of development with 
recapitulation. Liszt’s example had a wide¬ 
spread influence on later composers and may 
be traced in Saint-Sacns, notably the violin 


B 0 U ‘Sp°h f had already written a violin Concert 
(No. 8, Op. 47) •• i n the form of a vocal scena 


Concerto in B minor, in d’Albcrt’s violoncello 
Concerto in C major and particularly in the 
highly individual style of Delius's' several 
concertos. Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, Grieg and 
Bruch all followed more or less the classical 
pattern of contrasted movements based on 
sonata form, so that it cannot lie said to have 
been superseded by Liszt's innovation. Elgar's 
violin Concerto clings almost as closely to 
classical procedure as does that of Brahms, but 
the violoncello Concerto is very much freer. 
It, like Delius’s works, may trace part of its 
descent through Liszt. It is of the essence of 
modern form, whether in concerto writing or 
anything else, that the composer accepts 
precedent just in so far as may suit his immedi¬ 
ate purpose and no farther. Certain com¬ 
posers have also shown a marked tendency to 
return to the original conception of the con¬ 
certo as a work for a group of conrertantc 
players with or without accompaniment. 
Chausson's * Concert ’ for piano, violin and 
string quartet airords an instance from the 19th 
century; Arthur Bliss's for piano, tenor voice, 
xylophone and strings is a salient example 
from the 20th. But such works arc sporadic. 
They have not at present developed a type. 

11. c. c. 

"no new type of concerto has developed 
during the first half of the 20th century, there 
has been a good deal of endeavour to revive 
procedures belonging to times earlier than 
those of the established classical form. Com¬ 
posers who impatiently discard that form with¬ 
out having anything equally solid and shapely 
to set in its place have no claim to be men¬ 
tioned in an article which discusses the struc¬ 
ture of certain types of work written usually 
for solo instruments and orchestra, not any 
sort of music for such a medium, in which case 
it would have to include suites, rondos, varia¬ 
tions, fantasies, rhapsodies and all manner of 
concert pieces so designed, but classifiable 
under their own categories for the purpose of a 
musical dictionary-. But certain modern works 
bearing the title of • Concerto ’ do so quite 
legitimately, though so far as form is concerned 
they look as if they had been written before 
Mozart. I hey may, for instance, revert to the 

hEUa*"* lypc * , CVCn if ,hc >’ arc ™t so 

labelled, as is a work by Bloch for pianoforte 
and strings the last movement of which is a 
fugue Holst s Concerto for two violins and 

h HnJ U f g Conc l cr, ? , for flute, oboe and 
strings, Tor example, have much of the kind of 
solo and choral" writing suggesting the 
coneerhno and up,era antithesis of the early 18th- 
century “ grand concerto ” Hindemith's 
Philharmonic Concerto’ and Vaughan 

als^'fT 9 OOCmo ^cadcmico' for violin 
Si 10 ** long back in die matter of 
iorm. Other works may do so rather in the 
matter (a) of idiom or (6) of medium, although 
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even so they justify their title if they present 
themselves in a shape which, however un¬ 
orthodox, is satisfactory as such from the point 
of view of the composer’s purpose. 

Stravinsky's piano Concerto, which attempts 
to take a modern view of Bach, may be men¬ 
tioned as an example of (a), while Falla’s 
Concerto and Poulenc’s ‘ Concert champctrc 
both for harpsichord, represent (£). But these 
could not have been cited if they were not, 
in their way, genuine concertos which have 
enriched, not attempted to undermine, the 
functions of the concerto as a musical organ¬ 
ism. In such works idiom and medium arc 
not, of course, separable from form, strictly 
speaking; indeed it is only if at least two of 
these factors present themselves satisfactorily 
in conjunction that a good work of the new and 
yet retrospective type can result. In the 
second work by Holst mentioned the idiom 
of the fugal texture i> as important an element 
as that of the structure; in Hindemith's a 
similar formal tendency is not more important 
than the fact that it revives the purely or¬ 
chestral concerto, as Bartok’s * Concerto for 
Orchestra ’ also docs; and in the Passacaglia 
of Alan Rawsthornc’s piano Concerto the new 
device of raising the ground-bass by a semi¬ 
tone at each recurrence is as much a point of 
idiom as of form. 
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CONCERTO GROSSO. (t) An orchestral 
concerto; i.e. a succession of movements, 
played by two or more solo instruments, 
accompanied by a full or stringed orchestra. 
The term belongs more to the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries than to the present day, 
though there arc modern instances of its use 
(e.g. Ernest Bloch’s 4 Concerto grosso ’ for 
pianoforte and strings). 

Handel's so-called 4 Conccrtanlc ’ 1 is a com¬ 
position of this kind, written for two solo 
violins and cello, accompanied by oboes and 
stringed instruments. Eleven out of the twelve 
well-known 4 Conccrti grossi ’ by the same 
composer arc written for a similar assemblage 
of solo instruments, accompanied by stringed 
instruments and continuo only; but No. 7 °| 
this set is of an exceptional character and 
contains no solo passages. Few of these com¬ 
positions contain any bravura passages for tnc 
principal instruments, which arc used, for the 
most part, like the wind instruments in works 
of later date, for the purpose of producing 
variety of instrumentation; but sometimes, 
and especially in the 4 Conccrtanlc .long 
passages of great constructional import* 
are assigned to them. . 

Handel’s six oboe Concertos arc 
grot si, written for a concertino consist! g 
two solo violins, two cellos, two oboes » 
flutes and two bassoons, with die addition, m 
No. 1, of two violas and, in No, . 
obbligato harpsichord ; accompanied «hro.ug 
out the entire set by the stringed orc £" ,r s 
continuo. In some of those the solo 
arc much more brilliant than in t 

concertos mentioned above. ._ . c 

Corelli’s concetti grosn arc written $ 
same instruments as Handel s twelve. J- 
Bach, in the six Brandenburg 
instrumental combinations of grew f 

and more in accordance with his ou f* 
views of instrumental contrast. na i 0 gy 

In form all these works bore a C J°* , iar l0 
to the ordinary overture and suite, pec^ 
the middle of the 18th century, d« rno 
consisting of a £Sla*t 

*mA*nu movements intermixed oc ^ 


anaanu — jj.*. aiici 

with minuets, gavottes died 

modernized forms. 

* Su CONORRTANT*- 
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CONDUCTING 


(2) A term, now all but obsolete, applied to 
the orchestral accompaniments of a “ grand 
concerto ”, as distinguished from the concertino 
or assemblage of principal instruments. 

w. s. r., adds. 

Bibl. — Kruger, W., * Das Concerto grotio ’ (Wolfcn- 
buttcl & Berlin. 193a). 

' Dai Concerto Rrowo in Deutschland * (Reinbeck, 
1932). 

Sa alio Concerto. Symphony. 

CONCERTSTt)CK (or Konzertsttick) 

(Gcr. = concert-piece). A term more par- 
ticularly associated with works for pianoforte 
and orchestra not in the full concerto form. 
Weber’s well-known composition in F minor 
and major (Op. 79) affords a classical instance. 
Schumann left a ‘ Concertstiick »for four horns 
and orchestra (Op. 82). Curiously enough, 
in the later 19th century this German term 
was employed by many French composers for 
one-movement solo works with orchestra. 

c., adds. 

CONCH-HORN. See Babylonian Music. 

CONCHITA (Opera). See Zandonai. 

CONCITATO (Ital.). Agitated, excited. 

CONCONE, Giuseppe (b. Turin, 12 Sept. 
1801 ; d. Turin, 6 June 1861). 

Italian singing-master, pianist and com¬ 
poser. He lived for about ten years in Paris, 
where he gave both pianoforte and vocal 
lessons, and brought out several compositions 
for the pianoforte, notably a set of studies 
published by Grus. Richault was the pub¬ 
lisher of his vocal music, which is melodious 
and well written for the voice. But it is chiefly 
by his solfeggi and vocaliggi that Concone made 
a world-wide reputation for usefulness, to 
which the republication of these works by 
Peters of Leipzig greatly contributed. Those 
that arc known consist of a book of 50 solfegei 
for a medium compass of voice, 15 tocaliggi for 
soprano, 25 for mezzo-soprano and a book of 
25 solfeggi and 15 vocaliggi, 40 in all, for bass or 
baritone. This coupling together of bass and 
baritone is as a rule a great mistake, but in the 
present case the alternative notes given in 
passages which run low enable baritone voices 
to make very profitable use of the cocaliggi, 
and as they do not run very high, ordinary bass 
voices can sing them with sufficient ease. 
Ilierc is also a set of thirty very good florid 
exercises for soprano. 

After the French Revolution of 1848 Concone 
returned toTurin and became maestro di cabbtlla 
and organist at the royal chapel. h. c. c. 

Su alio Solfeggio. 

CONCORD. The opposite of discord; 
the sounding together of notes in harmony 
that satisfies the car as being final in itself and 
requiring no following chord to give the im¬ 
pression of resolution. 

Stt aho Counterpoint. 

Vo?°x. CRETE MUS,C A"®"*. 


CONDELL, Henry (b. ?, 1757; d. London, 
24 June 1824). 

English composer. He was for a number of 
years violinist in the orchestras of different 
London theatres. Six songs by him were pub¬ 
lished about 1785 and many more in the igth 
century; his glee ‘ Loud blowe the wyndes ’ was 
awarded a prize at the Catch Club in 1811. 
Condell wrote the overtures for three operas 
by Michael Kelly in 1802 and 1803, ‘A 
House to be Sold ', ‘ The Hero of the North ' 
and ‘ I*ovc Laughs at Locksmiths ’, and music 
for the ballet * The Enchanted Island ’ (Hay- 
market, 1804); for J. T. Allingham’s farces, 

‘ Who wins, or The Widow’s Choice ’ (Covent 
Garden, 1808) and * Transformation, or Love 
and Law’ (Lyceum, 1810), and for Frederic 
Reynolds’s ‘ The Bridal Ring ’ (Covent 
Garden, 1810); aKo, in collaboration with 
other composers, music for T. J. Dibdin’s 
* Up to Town ’ (Covent Garden, 1811), for 
an anonymous 4 Aladdin, or The Wonderful 
I*amp ’ (ibid., 1813) and for the younger 
Charles Dibdin’s 4 The Farmer’s Wife ’ (ibid., 
,8, 4 ). a. L. 

CONDUCTING. The art of directing the 
simultaneous performance of a number of 
players or singers by the use of gesture. The 
conductor’s duty is to concentrate the various 
purposes of individual players into one com¬ 
bined purpose, just as a pianist combines the 
various mechanisms of his instrument into one 
organism under his fingers. For this reason 
a conductor is often said to 44 play on the 
orchestra ”; indeed the power of a conductor 
over his players may be even greater than that 
of a player over his instrument, inasmuch as 
the mechanical element is entirely absent from 
the connection between the conductor and his 
performers. 

Wagner divides the duties of an orchestral 
conductor under two heads— (a) that of 
giving the true tempo to the orchestra; (b) 
that of finding where the melody lies. 1 The 
idea of true tempo covers the technical 
qualifications necessary to a conductor; the 
idea of the melody covers the ideal aspects of 
hlS ."*• "cry few men possess both these 
qualifications, but both arc necessary to great 
conducting. Technical accuracy is useless 
without an imaginative mind, and the most 
inspired imagination is powerless unless aided 
by a clear head and a clear beat. 

History.— We can trace the history of 
conducting as far back, at least, as the 15th 
century, by which time it had become cus¬ 
tomary to beat time to the Sistine Choir in 
Rome with a roll of paper called a sol-fa. 
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Ornithoparcus, writing in 1516, describes 
“ Tacl ” as “ a certain motion made by the 
hand of the chief singer, according to the 
nature of the marks, which motion directs a 
song according to measure This proves 
that by the beginning of the 16th century the 
practice was universal, as also docs a passage 
from Galilei’s ‘ Dialogo» (1583), where he 
mentions that the ancient Greeks did not beat 
time “ as is customary now In Morley’s 
‘ Introduction ’ (1597) we find the following 
dialogue: 

Philomalhes. What is a stroke? 

.. Magiiltr. It is a successive motion of the hand, 
directing the quality of every note and rest in the song, 
with equal measure, according to the variety of signs 
and proportions. 

With the decline of polyphonic music and of 
its rhythmic subtlety the office of time-beater 
gradually became less necessary, and as the 
idea of the conductor as interpreter was not 
yet bom, the practice of directing music with 
the conducting-stick fell into disuse. How and 
when the change came about is doubtful 
but by 1738 it was customary to direct opera 
performances sitting at the harpsichord. This 
was at all events the case in Italy, and probably 
wherever else Italian opera was cultivated, 
though at the Paris Op^ra Rousseau expressly 
says it was habitual to beat time audibly by 
striking the baton against the desk.* As 
regards Germany we have Gesner’s famous 
description of Bach * to prove that he, at all 
events, was in the habit of directing music, 
while he himself played the organ. 

According to Carl Junker’s pamphlet of 
1782 the harpsichord ( Fliigel ) was still an 
integral part of the orchestra, though in one 
passage he certainly refers to the musical 
director as a “time-beater” (Taktschlager). 
However, by the beginning of the 19th century 
the practice of beating time seems to have been 
firmly established in Germany, and from that 
time the art of conducting grew in importance. 1 
Mendelssohn, during his conductorship of the 
Gcwandhaus concerts (1835-43) exercised a 
great influence over orchestral renderings, and 
founded the " Mendelssohn tradition ” or the 
“ elegant school ” of conductors, as its enemies 
called it. 6 This was, in its turn, superseded by 
the modern school of conductors, which may 
be said to have been founded by Wagner. The 
pioneers of the new school were Hans von 
Biilow, Hans Richter and Hermann Levi. 

1 This quotation is from John Dowland's translation 
(1609); set alio Hawkins’s ' History of Music '. 

* Lully’s misuse of the baton in 1687 is reported to 
have been the immediate cause of his death (see Lully). 
Colasse, Lully's pupil, held an appointment as ” batteur 
de mesure ” (see Colassz). 

’ See Rousseau. * Dictionnairc de la musique t.t. 

' B'lton \ ' Battre la mesure * and ' Maitre de Musique '. 

4 See Spitta, 'J. S. Bach' (Eng. Iran*., II, 259 ): 
also for a very good translation of Gesner’s remarks itt 
' John Sebastian Bach ’ by Sedley Taylor. 

4 Ste Baton. 

4 See Wagner. ' Cber das Dirigieren 


Among their immediate successors were Artur 
Nikisch, Fritz Steinbach, Felix Mottl and Felix 
Wcingartncr. 

The 20th century has witnessed the growth 
of the “ virtuoso ” conducting which has 
been already described and of specialization 
in conducting, one conductor making a special 
study of the classical masters, another of 
Brahms or Tchaikovsky. About 1880 Biilow 
made a tour round Germany with the famous 
Meiningcn court orchestra, which had a great 
effect on orchestral playing all over the 
Continent. These journeys were carried on 
by his successor, Steinbach. 

In France, as we have seen, the practice of 
conducting, once established, never entirely 
dropped out again; but orchestral playing 
was evidently at a very low ebb in the lifetime 
of Berlioz, as his memoirs testify. However, 
the conductor Habeneck achieved the dis¬ 
tinction of being the subject of great praise 
from Wagner. 7 Berlioz’s famous ' Chef 
d'orchcstrc ’ was published in 1848. In 1874 
Colonnc instituted the Concerts du ChStelct 
and in 1881 Lamourcux formed his famous 
orchestra, which after his death was conducted 
by Chcvillard. Lamourcux’s conducting was 
noticeable for an extreme clearness and pre¬ 
cision of detail which is almost unique in the 
history of orchestral playing. 

History of Conductng in England.- 
Thc following instances in the 18th century 0 
conducting with a stick or roll are noteworthy- 

In the English translation of Raguenet, 
entitled ' A Comparison between the Frcnc 
and Italian Musick and Operas \ pubhshco in 
London in 1709, the translator has a footno 
(p. 42), which deserves quotation : 

Some Yean since «he Master of the Mujidj 
Opera al Pans bad an Elboe Chair and D «J P U j , 
the Stage, where, with the Score in one Hand. < 

Stick in the other, he beat Time on a lable {' f \ 0 i* 
for that purpose. so loud, that he made a grew®. * ^ 
than the whole Band, on purpose to be j 1 
Performer. By degree* they remov d « h f. A JI‘‘i po *r 
the Stage to the Musick Room, ^ f re «hc^ 
beau the Time m the «nie mann^ and „ ven 
ever. The same was obiervd in Lanian w* <orne 
yean ago; but »ince the Italian , hey 

among us. and the Opera * have been '“‘L, !jSfch was 
have put a stop to that ridiculous Cu'tom. £ lf<roiiy 
Founded more upon an ill Habit than ^ ; for 
there was for it. a* doing more harm than, hjn 
the Opera'* are better Performed now w.tho ^ £ye 
any Piece of Mustek was formerly . .becau ^ ^ 
was too much Distracted, being obliged ^ , atnf 
beating of the Measure, and the Score . too 

time; boides. it kept the Singer and the mfjn , 

much Subjection and Fear of Errors, by n((CBt rt 

they were depnv’d of the Liberty so absol > |0 ,h e 

to Musick. and which give* a Strength and sp 

Samuel Wesley, in a lecture delivered <" 
London in 1827, said: 

customary to mark the measure to J* ^ ^e 
a roU of parehment or „ the musical 

is yet conunued, at St- Paui J 

performances for the Sons of the Clergy -- 

; 1 nar 
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The general practice of conducting was revived 
much later in England, however, than on the 
Continent. As late as 1820 the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society were directed by the 
joint efforts of the first violin and a musician 
seated at the pianoforte, who struck a few notes 
if anything went amiss. 

In 1855 the Philharmonic Orchestra was con¬ 
ducted for one season by Wagner, but he was 
not engaged again. Indeed, ‘ The Times ’ of 
i860 goes out of its way to say that the season 
during which Wagner conducted was “ one 
of the most disastrous on record 

Mention must be made of two conductors 
who had a great reputation in England in their 
lifetime. One was Jullien, who conducted 
orchestral concerts of the popular kind from 
1842 to 1859. J ulien was to some extent a char¬ 
latan, hut he had genuine ability of a kind and 
in some ways foreshadowed the “ virtuoso ” 
conductor of later times; he also deserves 
commendation for helping to popularize much 
good orchestral music. Much more famous 
than Jullien was Michael Costa, who conducted 
in England from 1833 to 1884. Perhaps the 
exaggerated respect paid to Costa during his 
life caused too violent a reaction after his 
death. There can be no doubt that he was 
a very fine bandmaster, whatever may have 
been his shortcomings as an interpreter. 

Between 1855 and i860 two more or less 
permanent orchestras were founded in Eng¬ 
land, one by August Manns at the Crystal 
Palace, the other by Charles Halle in Man¬ 
chester. As a conductor Manns belonged to 
the school of those who seek to sink themselves 
in the work they are conducting.' What he 
did for the south of England, Halle did for the 
north. 

The first series of Richter concerts (London, 
1879) is an important landmark in the history 
of conducting in England. Richter revolu¬ 
tionized English ideas of how classical music 
should be rendered and made Wagner intelli¬ 
gible to English audiences for the first time. 
The advent of Richter may be said to have 
killed the " Mendelssohn tradition ” in 
England. 

In 1893 a ^rics of orchestral concerts was 
given, at which Mottl, Levi and others were 
specially engaged to conduct. The musical 
public awoke to the fact that a conductor can 
play on his orchestra just as a pianist can play 
on his instrument. The cult of the “ virtuoso ” 
conductor became as fashionable as that of the 
prima donna. It is very much to the credit of 
these conductors who were so “ ignorantly 
worshipped " that they never let this fashion¬ 
able flattery afTect their musical ideals. 

Another important event in the history- of 
l-.nglish conducting was the formation in 1897 

' , Thc Cry, ' d Pabcc ° ,rha,ra disbanded in 


of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Henry J. Wood. The great 
reputation of this orchestra, apart from the 
individual excellence of its members, is due 
to the training it received from its conductor; 
and while he taught his orchestra Wood 
taught himself, and may lx* reckoned as a 
first-rate conductor, not of one stvlc alone 
but of all. 

Wood was the pioneer of a line of English 
conductors including Hamilton Harty, Adrian 
Boult, Eugene Goossens.John Barbirolli. Con¬ 
temporary with Wood but working on different 
lines were Landon Ronald and Thomas Bee- 
cham; also Albert Coates, who formed his 
experiences in Germany and Russia. Con¬ 
ducting classes became established under 
Wood at the R.A.M. and Boult, later Malcolm 
Sargent and others, at the R.C.M. Conduct¬ 
ing can, however, be learnt only at the con- 
ductor's desk. On the Continent there are 
many small jx>sis at opera-houses and in 
concert-rooms through which a young man 
can gradually rise to the front rank and obtain 
an important post as Kapfllnuiiter. In England 
such means of learning the art are fewer and 
ap|x»intments to be gained at the end are 


scarce. 


R. v. \v. f rev. 


There are exceptional cases, however, where 
permanent orchestras and permanent con¬ 
ductors work together to good purpose. The 
outstanding one is that of the Halle Orchestra 
at Manchester, where, after Sir Hamilton 
Harty s retirement and death concerts were 
carried on somewhat casually, with the second 
world war creating additional difficulties, but 
where the appointment of Sir John Barbirolli 
* n *943 resulted in a reorganization that 
brought about a salutary revival of that 
organization’s finest traditions. The Liverpool 
i hilharmonic Orchestra pursued similar aims 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent and afterwards 
under Hugo R.gnold, xvith not quite the 
same results of even quality, but with the 
advantage of the possession of a very- fine 
modem concert-hall such as Manchester 
lacked for atirn^after the destruction of the 
tree Irade Hall during the war. But it was 
rebuilt, and reopened in 1951. The City 
ol Birmingham Symphony Orchestra also 
works under a permanent conductor 

At Bournemouth Sir Dan Godfrey developed 
a small municipal seaside team into a full 
orchestra whose later conductors were 
Richard Austin, Rudolf Schwarz and Charles 
Groves, and gradually carrying out improve- 

K P £ f °u rma ? CC and Programme- 
making, by which indeed Bournemouth long 

r E tund r" ,o K ho,iday p,accs - ™ 

in hngland but anywhere. 

In London permanent conductorships are 

of r ,he BrV S IO *5 WUh ,hc sorption 
of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, which was 
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for many years in the charge of Sir Adrian 
Boult, whose term of office expired in 1950, 
without his ceasing to accept engagements. 
His successor at the B.B.C- is Sir Malcolm 
Sargent. Other London orchestras have suf¬ 
fered from divided direction, so much so that 
in some cases they have adopted a policy of 
appointing one and the same conductor for at 
least a whole season at a time. Kduard van 
Bcinum and Victor dc Sabata, for instance, 
have recently appeared in this way with con¬ 
siderable success. (Jther eminent foreign con¬ 
ductors have visited London repeatedly after 
'he 1939-43 war, including Bruno Walter, 
Kleiber, Klemperer, Munch, Furtwanglcr, 
Karajan, Cantclli, etc. E. b. 

Conducting in America.— -The establish¬ 
ment within the last two generations of 
numerous first-rate orchestras in the principal 
towns of the U.S.A. has favoured the position 
of conductors in America, w ho at the present 
time arc the most highly considered class and 
among the most highly paid of musicians in 
that country. As in England, a great part of 
the pioneer work was done by foreigners, but 
the larger opportunities of the States have 
enabled it to be done on a much larger scale, 
and the rapid increase in the number of 
orchestras still makes the importation of both 
conductors and players a practical necessity. 
Nevertheless, since the foundation in 1842 of 
the Philharmonic Society of New York, there 
has been time for the evolution of a native 
history in the art of conducting. In this two 
names stand out with special prominence: 
Thomas and Damrosch. Neither Theodore 
Thomas nor the Damrosch family, father and 
sons, were born in America, the former 
arrived in that country at the age of ten and 
Walter Damrosch was still younger when his 
father, Leopold Damrosch went there as 
conductor of the Mannergesangverein Arion. 
Both Thomas and the two younger Damrosches 
(Frank and Walter), therefore, arc to be re¬ 
garded as American conductors in the sense 
that their art was developed in the process of 
building up American institutions which they 
headed. Thomas founded (1890) the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, which bore his name for 
many years after his death. Walter Damrosch 
succeeded his father in conducting the New 
York Symphony Society which the latter had 
founded in 1878, and these with the New York 
Philharmonic, which both were instrumental 
in establishing, may be considered to be the 
basis of the wide development that followed. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, no less 
important than these as a musical institution, 
is less significant from the point of view of 
American conducting, because ever since its 
establishment under Hcnschel in 1881 it has 
always engaged distinguished foreigners to 
conduct it through a term of years. A younger 


man than any of those mentioned above, who 
may be regarded as a native product in this 
connection, is Leopold Stokowski. Though 
Polish by descent and English by upbringing 
and general musical education, his practical 
experience as an orchestral conductor was 
gained in handling American orchestras, and 
it was he who brought the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to its present high standing. His 
art is the outcome of the unique opportunities 
which the American orchestras offer. 1 

11. c. c. 

Technique.— The technical equipment of 
the conductor, particularly the actual code of 
signals authorized by convention and tradition 
for his use, must now be described. 

1. The Beat. A century and a half is a 
short period in the history of any artistic 
development, and so it is not surprising that 
the technique of silent conducting has not yet 
crystallized since it emerged from the art w 
directing from the keyboard, for there is stm 
a wide divergence of method among the 
greatest conductors of the present day. 1 
may well be thought that, as the object ol a 
technique is achievement with a minimum 0 
effort, so, in conducting, all movement shouia 
be as economical as possible; but this is not 
the practice of some of the leading conductors- 
There arc, further, some who maintain tn« 
part of this work must be directed at die eyes 
of the audience; while others concentrate o 
the eyes of the players, and the ears on > 
the audience. Another point of dtverg 
concerns methods of rehearsal, but thi 
be discussed later. . . haVC 

The actual movements of time-boa 1 g 
been standardized, and there arc c 
doctors who do not conform to “> c 
patterns for the simple beating of 2, 3 
in a bar as outlined here: 


\. 

/' 



II 

lough these arrows show 
on of the suck for each part 
al interpretation of the diagram 
a lifeless and angular suck 

>n each beat which would depn ^ 
of any movement at al s h m anncr 
lingly interpreted in some sue 

. uuf * 

standing conductor* «* U1 
i American cities- 
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I n the writer’s memory there have been many 
different ways of carrying out these patterns. 
1 Ians Richter grasped a thick cork handle firmly 
with his whole hand. The wrist was loose and, 
backed up, if needed, by the elbow, was the joint 
mainly responsible for die imperious swing of 
the point of his stick. Arthur Nikisch, on the 
other hand, carried a lighter, longer and thinner 
stick, held by the fingers and thumb, with supple 
finger-joints propelling the stick in the most 
expressive way possible; only when necessary 
did wrist and elbow come in to support this 
movement. It was in both cases the point of 
the slick that focused our attention; with 
lesser men the wrist itself, and even the elbow, 
can sometimes be seen to be the focal point, 
with the stick aimlessly joining in as partner, 
or even attendant. It surely follows that 
conductors who cannot keep the life and soul 
of the music pouring out from the point of 
their stick (by means of easy flexibility of the 
joints behind it) would be well advised to try 
conducting with no stick at all. It can be 
claimed that the human hand is more ex¬ 
pressive than a piece of wood even though a 
stick painted with white enamel is a far more 
arresting object of attention, and small un¬ 
accompanied choirs as well as instrumental 
combinations small enough to need little 
direction from the ensemble point of view 
can lie conducted with great effect by slight 
movements of the hand alone. But it is 
clearly a matter of proportion that if, in a 
large hall, a beat say one foot wide and one 
fool high is necessary for a certain result, the 
conductor’s arm will have much harder work 
covering this space with the hand alone than 
if a stick is being propelled through the same 
space by movement of the fingers and wrist. 
Again, the stick, held between loose and sensi¬ 
tive fingers, can, much more neatly than the 
hand alone, be made to show sub-divisions of 
the following kind: 



Comparison of this diagram with Nos. Ill 
and VI above will show how the other com- 
vol. 11 


pound limes can best lie directed, including 
5 in a bar, which can be either 2 •+ 3 or 3 +2, 
and 7, which should always be based on 3 in 
a bar: 2 + 2+ 3or3+2-f2. 

Those interested in the orchestra will also 
have noticed how easily a conductor can waste 
his energy by dispersing it or misdirecting it 
where it cannot help anyone to do anything in 
particular. The best example of this is the 
habit of using both arms to make identical 
(or, more strictly, opposite) movements, where 
one hand alone could be directed at the group 
concerned with far more telling effect. It was 
said of Nikisch that his left hand was never 
seen to be reflecting his right. It was either 
adding a touch of expression above and 
beyond that shown by the stick or it was 
resting at his side. 

He also had a wonderful power of drawing 
a legato from a choir or orchestra, and the 
technical aspect of this was a most eloquent 
use of a horizontal dragging movement of the 
stick which seemed powerful enough to pull 
a soitenuto, for example, from brass instru¬ 
ments almost to bursting-point. Conductors 
easily get into the habit of moving the stick 
up and down for every purpose; horizontal 
movements can be most usefully added to the 
vocabulary-. 

2. 1 he Start. It is in the ease of the start¬ 
ing beat, perhaps, that our methods arc 
farthest from being standardized. Text-books 
vary a good deal, but the simplest and clearest 
method would appear to be to make the 
position taken up when calling for silence 
before the start identical with the point where 
the first sound is heard. The stick will have 
moved some way before coming back to this 
point, perhaps in a loop, or an up and down 
movement. It may also be helpful to indicate 
in some subtle way a preliminary upbeat, as 
it were, the last beat of an imaginary pre¬ 
ceding bar, which will thus indicate the coming 
tempo to all who arc playing in the first bar. 

A slight jerk as the slick starts its preliminary- 
loop will show this well. A strong upbeat will 
ofien be helpful anywhere: for example, before 
a sfo'zando. Players and singers are naturally 
helped by preliminary warnings of this kind 
but ,t is very easy to give these warnings a 
shade too late. 

3. Interpretation. To turn now from the 
conductors hand to his mind, it is sometimes 
lorgotten that the main object of the inter¬ 
preter of music should be to give his audience 
the impression, after the performance, that the 
music, which has been flowing past their per¬ 
ception, is now standing, as it were, congealed 
belorc them, so that they can contemplate it 
at leisure like a picture or a building. To 
achieve this it is of great importance that the 
interpreter should himself gain this impression 
or every work before he studies it in detail. 
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He should pul firmly in his view its key 
structure, the balance of its tunes, its emo¬ 
tional sequence, its dynamic shape, the pattern 
of its colours. This can l>e done by rapidly 
reading through the score — far faster than 
it could be performed — several times, until 
these pictures arc clear. Only then comes 
the time for slow ami detailed study. Many 
conductors aid their work at this point by an 
elaborate marking of the score. An eminent 
English conductor has said that he prefers to 
spend his time learning the score rather than 
scribbling in it, a view that deserves cordial 
support; it is not, however, universally held. 
In any case, no conductor should ever meet 
his forces at rehearsal without a thorough 
knowledge, not only of the work in hand, but 
of exactly how he feels it should be realized 
in performance. 

4. Rehearsal. The actual conduct of re¬ 
hearsals still shows a wide divergence of 
method. At one extreme arc those who read 
through the work once or even twice, hardly 
saying anything at first, just leaving the 
players " to fish it out for themselves ”, to 
use the eloquent phrase of a great Yorkshire 
choral conductor. In doing this with diffi¬ 
cult modern works the present writer has re¬ 
peatedly been astonished at the enormous 
improvement achieved by the orchestra 
through the individual musicianship of each 
player, and this has caused him to wonder 
whether conductors do not usually talk far 
too much at rehearsal. It is interesting to 
reflect that two of the quietest conductors in 
history, Wcingartncr and Xikisch, were both 
noted for speaking comparatively little at re¬ 
hearsals. At the other extreme are those who, 
from the outset, stop every time anything 
happens that does not come up to the ideal 
they have set themselves. It is capable of 
proof that this method demands a great deal 
more rehearsal time than the other, but at 
any rate demonstrates to the players and 
singers that the conductor has a good car and 
a very high standard, and it is presumed that 
this must be necessary in some orchestras in 
order to secure discipline. It may be that 
some of those practising this method would 
feel their position insecure without a constant 
demonstration of their skill in the detection 
of errors and their exacting standards of 
performance. 

The conductor's mind has to be working 
in two directions at once. He has to inspire 
the players, and by sheer power of concentra¬ 
tion he has to establish the mood and colour 
of the performance; on the other hand he 
must listen and determine where and how the 
playing differs from his ideal, and decide how 
to improve it. If he is using the play-through 
method he will find it not difficult to carry 
a list in his head of all the points to be studied 


later. These two processes are not unlike the 
duties of guard and driver of a train. At re¬ 
hearsal the conductor is mainly playing guard, 
while at performance he is in the driver’s cab 
and only becomes the guard occasionally, 
notably if a subsequent performance is expected 
and further rehearsal possible. 

It is usually to be seen that conductors who 
favour continual stoppages also insist, and keep 
on insisting, on a maximum of emotional and 
dynamic tension throughout every rehearsal. 
Everything is always up to concert pitch. On 
the other hand it is arguable, especially with 
forces of Nordic and Anglo-Saxon origin, that 
the players do not need driving to that extent; 
that the rehearsals arc not concerts, but pre¬ 
parations for concerts, and that it is the con¬ 
ductor's business to see that there is a pro¬ 
gressive rise from rehearsal to rehearsal (not 
unlike what is done in athletic training), and 
that the final rehearsal should still leave 
something to be added to achieve the final 
vitality of the performance. 

5. Accompanying. It is perhaps in accom¬ 
paniments that the conductor’s technique 1* 
put to the greatest test. His soloist may be 
playing or singing in a way rather different 
from his own conception, and a neat stick 
can easily help to straighten an unsteady 
moment. It is not always easy to determine 
where the directing mind should be in wor 
with a soloist. The conductor must obviously 
have ultimate control in opera or oratorio, 
though he may be willing to let soloists go 
their own way in arias, but in concertos if 
perhaps reasonable for the conductor, '' 
after all has his own way for the whole o m 
rest of the programme, to give way 
soloist who has probably given far more u* 
to the study and practice of the wor .* . 
the conductor has, and it is not without in‘e 
for a conductor to be ready to change his P 
formancc in detail {e.g. in things 1 hkc " 
phrasing of a tune) to conform with the . 

6. Recitative. If accompanying is » S P 
test of a conductor's technique, rcc,un ' ‘ , 

the most difficult form of accompammcn 

The singer is allowed absolute freedom, 
i. is .he conductor's .ask .o be ready vn* « 
next chord at the exact moment whetnc 
singer decides to hold on to a temp 8 ® 

note or not. It is only when Je conducm 
knows every note and every word of me ^ 
part by heart that he can really C " J °L r |y. 
form of exercise and carry « out p ^ 
There is a convention m Italian op t0 

where the recitative is perfect!) jmp |y 
every one concerned, that the con^ u 0 

gives down beats for the chords andn»™ jc 
effort to show the actua tuning n kn0VV n 
This can be done in Britain in a ™ 
oratorio, where, in most cditiom. the S 
part is shown in every orchestral part, 
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would seem wiser, in this land of few re¬ 
hearsals, to make it easy for any novices in 
the orchestra and show, at least, each bar¬ 
line by a small down beat, without neces¬ 
sarily beating out every bar. The shape of 
the bar can be indicated and must be shown 
clearly if, as sometimes happens, a chord 
comes on the last beat of the bar. These, 
like most technical problems, solve themselves 
when the music itself is really known and 
understood. A> c „ 

The more ideal aspects of the conductor's 
art may be classified under the following 
heads: 

'• “ Rubato ” Conducting. A conductor 
must have the tempo clearly in his head, and 
he must be able to keep to it with metronomic 
accuracy, otherwise he can have no sense of 
time. But it does not follow that he should 
always keep rigidly to the initial tempo. 

Tempo rubato ” is as necessary in orchestral 
music as in any other. This is a comparatively 
new idea : Mendelssohn, we arc told by W. S. 
Rockstro, " held tempo rubato in abhorrence”. 
It was Wagner who by his practice and his 
theory contended that “modifications of 
tempo “ arc necessary to a living rendering of 
orchestral music. 1 

The Mcndclssohnian and the Wagnerian 
ideals arc diametrically opposed to each other ; 
but it does not follow that one master was right 
and the other wrong. We may be pretty sure 
that each went too far in his own direction: 
that Mendelssohn’s conducting was too rigid 
and Wagner's too loose. Orchestral rubato 
can easily be overdone; a mechanical slacken¬ 
ing and quickening of tempo is almost worse 
than metronomic rigidity. Perfect orchestral 
rubato should be like the playing of a single 
performer, holding back or pressing on almost 
imperceptibly as his emotional impulse 
directs. I his perfection cannot be achieved 
except by a permanent orchestra, at one with 
itself and with its conductor, and then onlv 
after long and careful rehearsals. 

2. Latitude to Players. Next comes the 
question of what is known as " drill-sergeant ” 
conducting. Should a conductor absolutely 
rule his players, or should he allow scope to 
individual judgment? In passages for full 
orchestra or where there are difficult combina¬ 
tions of rhythms, etc., the conductor should 
probably be quite autocratic. But where one 
instrument stands out prominently the con¬ 
ductor should usually, for the moment, treat 
the work as a concerto, and accompany the 
soloist. For those conductors who esteem a 
full tone ,n the orchestra this is essential, even 
at the expense of clearness in the subordinate 

'.Wagner invented this "new style’* — ■ - • 
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parts. Those who heard the 4 Tannhauser * 
overture under Mold will remember the noble 
sonority of the trombones at the first fortissimo. 
Mottl having once indicated the tempo, 
allowed the trombones to play as they pleased, 
and kept the whole orchestra waiting on them. 
I hr trombonists, released from cramping 
obedience to the conductor's stick, were able 
to give the passage with tremendous force 
without sacrificing beauty of tone. It was a 
splendid piece of orchestral impressionism, 
though not satisfactory to those who value 
clearness o! detail. This licence to individuals 
must be subordinate to the conductor’s con¬ 
ception of the work as a whole. A story of 
Nikisch rehearsing in London illustrates the 
proper balance to be maintained. Whenever 
an instrument had a solo he would sing the 
passage over to the player, saying, 44 That is 
my idea of it, now play it as you like 

3 - Lflicient Management of a Rehearsal. 
Ihc conductor's object must be to employ 
the time for rehearsal as usefully as pos- 
sible. A conductor must recognize at once 
what arc the difficult parts of a composition, 
whai will require much rehearsal and what 
little. Orchestral players are very sensitive 
and naturally resent having their time wasted. 

I he conductor must realize which mistakes 
may be passed over lightly as mere slips, which 
are radical and must be corrected. Economy 
or time u rs,sec,ally important where a con- 

tSTj* ‘V*™ 3 ,,scra,chM or chcstra 
collected for the purpose with only one re¬ 
hearsal to prepare for a long programme. In 
such cases the conductor must be ready to 
seize on the essential points and let the rest 
take care of itself. 

4 - Correcting and Annotating Orchestral 
l arts. It ,s a conductor’s duty to sec that 
the parts arc correct and that any cuts 
or other special marks arc duly indicated, 
borne conductors add special bowing and 
breathing marks to the orchestral parts to 

m u C f>rrfcCt unanim «'y of render¬ 
ing, w-hilc others prefer to give their players 
more freedom Iogethcr with this dufy goes 
the responsibdity of making certain alterations 

Wagncr?°fam 0f " C,, * kn , mvn works , such as 
Svn? k f cmcnda, 'ons in the choral 
Symphony, Richter's alteration of two trumpet 
passages ,n the Eroica Symphony, the chaig- 

mgofj • t 0| ® in the bassoon part near the 

,he ' T-mhiuw' overture, or 

clarinet*for aT subsIi "»i°n of a bass 

tc in passagc 

far s£h , al. b ' ° UI ° f PUCC dUcms hcrc how 

^ T 3re i us,ifial >lc i they arc 

Z“ on| y twausc it u a conductor's 

he wilfadhere to ‘rh'"* “ d !° sc, " c " h ' ,h " 
ne will adhere to the ongmal score or not. 
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5. General Conception. The more ideal 
qualities of a conductor include the power of 
grasping a composer’s true meaning, that of 
impressing himself on the members of the 
orchestra and that indefinable power of giving 
life to music which belongs to all great players 
and conductors. The powers of interpretation 
in conductors have increased much in modern 
times ; this is doubtless very largely due to the 
increased virtuosity of orchestral players, but 
it is chiefly because modern conductors have 
usually made a special study of the art of 
“ playing on the orchestra There were 
exceptionally fine conductors in the 18th 
century here and there (e.g. Stamitz at the 
head of his famous Mannheim orchestra and 
no doubt Haydn at UsterhAz), but in general 
it is not unfair to say that up to the middle of 
the 19th century a fairly correct performance 
was all that a conductor expected of his players. 
Now correctness is the minimum from which 
he starts. 

The modern art of orchestral interpretation 
exhibits itself in two main lines. There arc 
those conductors whose aim is faithfully to 
represent the composer’s intention, and those 
who mirror themselves in the work they arc 
conducting. A conductor of the first type 
would wish his audience to say, not " this is 
wonderful ”, but " this is right ". Most of his 
work is done at rehearsal; during the perform¬ 
ance he is merely on the watch to see that his 
directions arc carried out. The other type 
makes his mark by some new and personal 
light thrown on an old work. To watch such 
a conductor is like watching a great actor — 
every action is expressive and every nuance is 
guided by the inspiration of the moment. 
This “ personal ” method of conducting is 
liable to great abuses in the hands of an incom¬ 
petent artist. Every pettifogging bandmaster 
must now have his “ reading ” of the great 
masterpieces. This ** reading ” usually con¬ 
sists of a strict disregard for the composer's 
intentions coupled with a gross exaggeration of 
nuance and a distortion of the true rhythm, 
which has the same relation to real rubato 
playing that barn-storming has to good tragic 
acting. Such a conductor as this last had much 
better confine himself to merely beating time; 
then, at all events, the audience will hear the 
notes and will be able to draw their own 
conclusions. 

It is a moot point how far a conductor is 
really necessary to an orchestra. A string 
quartet never dreams of having a conductor, 
and even such a work as Schubert’s Octet 
is usually played without one. Certainly a 
well-organi/.ed orchestra could perfectly well 
dispense with a mere time-beater in works 
which it knew well, and it would give a much 
better performance without the supereroga¬ 
tory gestures of an ignorant or inexperienced 


conductor who knows much less about the 
work which is being played than the players 
themselves. An interesting experiment was 
made in the 1920s in Moscow of orchestral 
playing without a conductor; it is said with 
very good results. To achieve this it is 
necessary that every player should be a real 
artist, that the members of the orchestra should 
have played together long enough to have 
become one organism, that each player should 
have a know ledge of the work as a whole (not 
his own part only) and that rehearsals should 
be unlimited. The Moscow experiment seems 
to have come to an end, not because of any 
unsatisfactory results, but because its perform¬ 
ances took far too long to prepare. 

r. v. w. 
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CONDUCTOR’S PART. A substitute for 
a full score, in which the parts arc condensed 
into two staves, and the names of the various 
instruments arc inscribed as they enter (Spohr’s 
i) minor Symphony was published in this 
shape only); or, which is more usual, a lead¬ 
ing part such as the first violin, on a single 
stave, fully cued for the other instruments. 
Such parts are usually supplied with pieces or 
arrangements for very small orchestras in 
which the conductor plays either the first 
violin or a pianoforte part. 

J. a. f.-m., adds. 

CONDUCTUS. A medieval form of com¬ 
position current in the later 12th, 13th and 
14th centuries, clearly distinct from the Motet 
in being homophonic, not polyphonic, in 
style. Despite this difference the individual 
voice parts (two, three or very occasionally 
four in number) follow their own melodic 
progressions very often at the expense, as we 
should now think, of the chordal harmony. 
T he lowest voice, unlike that of the organum, 
motet and other medieval forms, was com¬ 
posed ad hoc instead of being borrowed from 
plainchant or from some popular song. “ Qui 
vult facerc conductum ”,says Franco (Coussc- 
makcr, Scnptores I, 132), “ primum can- 
turn invenire debet pulchriorcm quam potest 
deindc uti debet UIo ut dc tenore facicndo 
discantum . 


The conductus is described by contempo¬ 
rary theorists as falling into two classes, those 
with interludes and those without. The inter¬ 
ludes arc styled caudac, a word lineally con¬ 
nected with the modern coda. From this fact 
we deduce that instrumental accompaniment 
was envisaged, though there is also evidence to 
show that the interludes were vocalized on 
occasion. The large majority of conduct! have 
these interludes, which often sound as if they 
were snatches of dance music introduced from 
the fiddlers’ own stock. 

The chordal structure of the conductus 
makes it especially useful for examining the 
harmonic ideas of the period, and analysis 
reveals that while the third is the most popular 
interval the sixth is barely allowed at all. 

The word “ conductus ” is occasionally 
found as a fourth declension noun, but far 
more often as second declension: the better 
plural is thus “ conducti Its origin is 
probably connected in some way with pro¬ 
cessions or ceremonies, and one of the finest 
early conducti on record — * Orientis partibus ’ 
— belongs to the Carnival of the Ass at Beau¬ 
vais and Sens. This is quoted below, together 
with a very short excerpt from a conductus cum 
cauda, showing how the vocal passages lead on 
to the interludes: 
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Extract from ‘Tnnae vocis tripudio'l 
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Hint.—E iunwooo, Leonard C.. 'The Conductin' 
(M.Q., Apr. 1941, p. 165). 

(ii.mjim;, Ahnoi i), Ihc Onrana und mrhniimmiern 
<.«in<lmtm 111 «lrn II.iii.Im l.riflrn .let .Irult.hrn 
NpracliRcIridrt vom 13. bn 16. Jul.rhun.lr.1 • 
< Hr rue, 19321. 

M an i.mmiis. j Acyura, • Conducts Spr,ilir 8 irn * 
(A.M.W., 1932). 

CONFALONIERI, Giulio ( b . Milan, 23 

May 1896). 

Italian pianist, critic and composer. He 
studied under Pozzoli at Milan and took a 
diploma at the Bologna Conservatory in 1921, 
having the year before taken the B.Litt. and 
IU‘h. at Milan University. He lived for a 
long time in London as pianist and teacher. 
Among his compositions the most important 
arc the dramatic legend ‘ Rosaspina ’ in 3 
acts, produced at the Teatro Donizetti, Ber¬ 
gamo, in 1939; the incidental music for 
Fletcher’s ‘ The Faithful Shepherdess ’, writ¬ 
ten at the request of Sir Thomas Beecham; 
the musical comedy ‘ L’Habit neuf du regent ’, 
produced at the Theatre du Casino, Cannes, 
in 1931 ; vocal and instrumental chamber 
music. He also produced editions of works by 
Cimarosa and Cherubini. 

Confalonieri’s recent activity has been 
exercised mainly in the direction of musical 
criticism and scholarship. Apart from numer¬ 
ous articles published in the Milan daily ‘ II 
Tempo * and in various reviews, he published 
a substantial biography in 2 volumes of 
Cherubini (1948), in whose work he specializes 
as an expert and propagandist, ‘ Guida alia 


musica ’, Vol. I (1950), a guide to Rossini’s 
‘ Ccncrcntola ’ and collections of various 
essays such as * Bruciar Ic ali alia musica ’ 
(1946) and 4 L' umana awentura della 
musica * (1950). c. M. o. 

CONFIDENCES, LES (Opera). See 
Isocard. 

CONFORTI, Giovanni Luca (£. Milcto.r. 

• d. ?). 

Italian singer. He was admitted into the 
papal choir on 4 Nov. 1591. His chief title to 
notice seems to have been the publication of a 
volume (‘ Passaggi sopra tutti i salmi') con¬ 
taining a series of vocal ornamentations of all 
kinds wherewith to overlay the Psalms in 
ordinary use in the church on Sundays and 
holidays throughout the year. Baini ascribes 
to him what he considers the restoration of the 
trillo . 1 

His 4 Breve et facile manicra d’ csscrcitarsi a 
far passaggi’, published in Rome (1 593 or 
1603), have been republished in facsimile with 
translation by Johannes Wolf (Berlin, 1922).* 

e. H. p., adds. 

CONFORTO, Niccold (b . Naples, 1727; 
d. ? Madrid, 1765). 

Italian composer. He made his d6but at 
the Teatro dci Fiorentini, Naples, in the 
Carnival of 1746, with a cornic opera, ' La 
lima vedova *, and, after two similar works 
written for Naples and Rome in the following 
year, he set Metastasio's 4 Antigone’ for the 
San Carlo theatre, Naples, in 1750. This opera 
gained him a certain reputation; it procured 
him his appointment as court composer in 
Madrid and was given some years later (0 Mar- 
1757) at the King’s Theatre, London, where 
it ran for 11 nights. Conforto went to Maan 
in 1751 and produced his setting of Metastasio* 

’ Festa cincsc ’ (revised version >) at Aranjuc 
on 30 May of that year, followed by ’ Siroc in 
1752. He returned to Italy for a short timj.■» 
may be gathered from three new operas 0 
which appeared at Naples, Reggio and * <0 
•n 1754-55. but in 1756 he settled in' s P*jV h 
good and continued to provide the bpW 
court with Italian serenatas and operas 
1765, mostly to librettos by Metastasio, among 
them the first setting of 4 Nitteti ’ (Buen 

23 Sept. 1756). , . Madr jd 

More than his predecessors in M 
(Antonio Duni, Corradini, Corsclh, Mr _» ’ 

Conforto contributed to establishing firm 
taste for Italian opera in Spain, in co 
tion with Farinelli, the famous 
of former days, who was then the ma " as B n 
the court theatres at Aranjuez an 1 * 
Retiro. Many of his operas arc stiM p^ 
at Naples, Vienna, Pans, Dresden and pr 
ably also in Madrid. Some favourite so P 

i ThKSX set^ 

the title of * Lc data 


CONGA 


COXRADUS 


from ‘Antigono’ were published in London. 
In the B.M. there is a solo cantata, ‘ II nido 
degli amori while the R.C.M. has an other¬ 
wise unrecorded one-act opera, * La forza del 
genio, osia II pastor gucrricro * (performed at 
Aranjuez on 30 May 1758). a. l. 

See aim Mclc (miialirib.). 

CONGA (Dance). See Folk Music: 
Mexican. 

Congr.ve, WiUi«n. See Abell. Arne (., 1 Jude- 
meitl of Pans ). Arundell (* Love for Love \ incid. m.t, 
Auiun ‘ Way of the World*, do.). Bowmjn fl.. 

Double Dealer *. long). Ecclo (2. Si. Cecilia Ode & 
4 iiagc piecei). Finger (a plays, aci-iunei; * Judvmeni 
of Pam , masque). Finn (do. do.). Handel (* Seinelr *. 
choral work). Hughes ( M S. H , * Love for Love’. incid. 
m.). Hum (Arabella, ode 011V. Incogniu (Weileva, 
Judgment of Paris (masque). Purcell (4. 

* Double Dealer & * Old Bachelor.*, incid. m.; . vocal 
duel, 2 longst. Purcell (5. * Judemenl of Parii*. lib. . 
Sanunarlini (C., * Judgmem of Parii*. maiquei. 
Semele (Hanilrl). Wclleiz (* Incognita*, opera). 

CONINCK, Johannes de. See Rtcis, 
Jean. 

CONINCK, Servaas de. See Koninc,. 

Conrad, Joseph. See Arundell f Romance *, broad- 
cail m.). 

CONRAD VON ZABERN lb. Zabern, 
Alsace, ?; d. ?). 

Alsatian ijjth-ccntury theologian and musi¬ 
cal scholar. He was Mag. Theol., preacher at 
Heidelberg about 1470 and professor at the 
University, where he lectured on music. He 
wrote an essay on the use of the monochord, 

* Incipit opusculum valdc singulare ’, printed 
with the Bible types of Johannes Fust and 
Peter SchofTer (Mainz, c. 1473); and one, 

I)c niodo bene cantandi choralem can- 
turn . . .’ printed by SchoITcr (1474); an¬ 
other edition of this by Diel appeared in 1509. 

CONRADI, August ( 4 . Berlin, 27 June 
1821 ; d. Berlin, 26 May 1873). 

German organist and composer. He 
studied harmony and composition under 
Rungenhagen. In 1843 he was appointed 
organist of the Invalidcnhaus at Berlin and 
produced a Symphony. In 1846 an opera, 

‘ Riibezahl ’, was given in Berlin by amateurs, 
and it was produced in public at Stettin in 
1847. In 1849 he was Kapellmeister at Stettin 
and conductor successively at the Konigstadt 
Theatre in Berlin (1851), at Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, and from 1856 again in Berlin at 
various theatres, such as Kroll’s, the Wallner- 
thcatcr and Victoriatheatcr. He composed 
three other operas and a ballet, five sym¬ 
phonies, overtures, string quartets, dance 
music for pianoforte and orchestra, and a 
quantity of songs. Liszt arranged his* Zigeu- 
nerpolka ’ for pianoforte. M . c. c. 

CONRADI, Johann Georg ( b . ?; d. ?). 

German 17th-century composer. He was 
conductor at Ansbach in 1683-86 and at 
the little Thuringian court of Romhild from 
1687 to 1690 before he went to Hamburg to 
succeed Fortsch as composer to the opera- 


house, in actual fact, if not formally by title. 
The Hamburg repertory of the years 1691-93 
consisted almost entirely of nine operas by 
Conradi which arc lost apart from some airs 
from* Dieschoneundgetrcue Ariadne ’(1691), 
‘Die Yerstohrung Jerusalems ’ (1692) and 
* Der wundrrbar vergnugte Pygmalion 1 (1693 
01-1694). Two of his operas, * Ariadne ’ and 
‘ Ccnsericus \ were revived at Hamburg in 
1722, recast, the one by Reiser and the other 
by Ielemann, and in this form the scores arc 
extant. Of the lost ones * Der koniglichc Prinz 
aus Polen, odcr Das menschlichc Leben wie cin 
1 raum ’ (1693) deserves mention as one of the 
earliest operatic adaptations from Calderon, 
although the librettist, C. H. Postel, claims 
that his subject is derived from a Dutch source. 
Some motels and sacred cantatas by Conradi, 
two of them dating from his Ansbach period, 
have also been presen-cd. In 1694 he seems to 
have left Hamburg or to have died. Mattheson, 
it is true, speaks of him in 1740 as conductor 
at Oettingen, thereby starting confusion in 
most sultsequent lx»oks of reference; for the 
Oettingen conductor is, on all title-pages and 
manuscripts, called Johann Melchior Conradi 
(or Counradi). Autograph scores of 3 serc- 
natas and 4 cantatas by him, dating from 1713- 
1730, are in the Wolfcnbuttcl library. 

CONRADIN, Hans (b . Chur, 19 Apr. 
•9«3). 

Swiss musicologist. He studied at the 
University of Zurich and graduated Ph.D. 
with the dissertation * 1 st Musik hctcronoin 
odcr autonom? ’ (Zurich, 1940). In 1946 he 
was appointed lecturer in musical aesthetics 
and musical psychology at Z urich University, 
his exercise Ix-ing a work on the subject of 
Die I onreihe als Bcwusstseinserscheinung ’ 
(Zurich, ,948). Conradins chief interest as a 
scholar is the nature of music regarded from 
a phenomenological standpoint as an expres¬ 
sion of human consciousness. K. v f 

CONRADU 5 , Cornelius (b. Amersfoort, 

•603^ 1557: d ' Lcmg °’ kippe-Dctmold, 

Dutch organist, singer and composer. As a 
boy he was a chorister in the domestic chapel 
of the Count of Friesland at Emden, and a few 

u h ' Icm l oved 10 Amsterdam, where 
in all probability he came under the influence 
of Sweelmek, though there is no evidence that 
he was ever a pupil of that master. In , 583, 
apparently he was appointed organist at 
Lmdcn, and in 1597 as court musician at 
Lerngo, m L.ppe-Detmold, of Count Simon of 
L>ppe. Here he won considerable favour as a 
teacher, many organists who later became 
prominent being his pupils. His principal 

aneL'Tr ? ° f ,h ' ***** in the 

ancient Gothic church of St. Nicholas at 

Lerngo every morning and evening. He was 
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also a composer of a number of four-part 
sacred songs written for use in that church. 

II. A. 

Conrat, H. St* Brahms (‘ Zi?eunerlieder * & other 

voe. 

Cons, Emma. S/r Baylis (niece). 

Cons, Licbe. St* Baylis (daughter). 

CONSECRATION OF THE HOUSE, 
THE. Beethoven's Op. 124. In 1822 Carl 
Friedrich 1 lenslcr, who had come into posses¬ 
sion of the Josephstadt Theatre in Vienna, set 
about arranging a ceremony for the reopening 
in Oct. ()nc of the stage pieces to be presented 
was a paraphrase by Meisl of Kotzebue’s ‘ Die 
Rumen von Athen ’ under the name of ‘ Die 
Wcihc des Hauses ’ (‘ The Consecration of the 
House ’). Besides the adaptation of Beet¬ 
hoven's existing music for 4 The Ruins of 
Athens this involved the writing of a new 
overture and a new chorus, which formed 
Op. 124. w. M. 

CONSECUTIVE. The term applied to 
intervals which recur between the same parts 
or voices, but more especially to consecutive 
fifths and octaves, for long condemned by 
theorists on aesthetic grounds. Barry ex¬ 
plained the objection to consecutive octaves, 
when employed in music the part-writing of 
which is clearly defined, by saying that the 
effect of number in the parts variously moving 
is pointlessly and inartistically reduced. This 
is due to the sense of identity which appears to 
us when the upper notes reinforce the most 
prominent harmonics of the lower. Consecu¬ 
tive filths are in a somewhat different category. 
There is no identity here of reinforced har¬ 
monics; whatever reinforcement there is, is 
of the third harmonic of the lower notes but 
sounded an octave lower, and the similar 
motion of the progression only serves to make 
more pronounced the peculiar efTect of bare¬ 
ness in quality, penetrative power and sug¬ 
gestion of definite tonality which the simul¬ 
taneous sounding of two notes at the interval 
of a fifth creates. This elfect was felt to be out 
of place in music of the classical type; it was 
too obtrusive and was apt to destroy the char¬ 
acteristic clarity and subtlety of part-writing 
and tonal scrupulousness. It was therefore 
a common practice to avoid such consecutive* 
altogether. That the effect was directly due 
to the similar progression of parts rather than 
of sounds is shown by the following example 
where " consecutive* ” are avoided by the 
parts being made to cross : 


Modern practice has definitely sought to 
make use of the effect produced by consecutive 
fifths and in various wap. At the opening of 
the third act of 4 La Boh£mc * Puccini writes: 




sounding 

harmonic¬ 

ally. 



Cellos 


ingeniously and aptly creating a cold, grey 
atmosphere. This is analogous to the 44 colour¬ 
ing ” of a melody by accompanying it by itself 
at an interval of a fifth or fourth as Elgar has 
done in 4 The Apostles ’: 



Another device much used by Debussy and 
other French writers is to support harmonies, 
whether closely related or not, by the funda¬ 
mental bass with the fifth added. R* vcl s 
Sonatina for pianoforte contains many delicate 
effects of this kind. .. 

It is interesting to quote two much earlier 
uses of consecutive fifths. Wagner writes in 
4 Tristan und Isolde *: 



and Verdi in his Requiem : 



In musical training the avoidance ^ 
utive fifths and octaves in P ar '-'' r !' inS h ord 
nains essential if a sure command os h ^ 
imputation and contrapuntal freedom ^ 
obtained. * ’ ‘ ^ 

L.-SlURLAW. MaTTIU W. ‘. p" 89). 

wcutive Fifth* 1 (M. Rev., Vol.. X. , 1949 .*^ *nd 
eUo Corelli (mu*, ex*.). Hidden 

CONSEQUENT. See Antecedent aM> 

CONSERVATOIRE DE the 

e school of music established in 
nvention Nationalc of 3 Aug- * 795 ^ ^ 

gestion was due to ® ^ P»Xi«ted'«o 
dolphe, and the plan which h ^ into 

minister Amelot in «775 *** carnC ° 
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effect on 3 Jan. 1784 by Baron Breteuil, of 
Louis XVI’s household, acting on the advice 
of Gosscc. This Ecole Royale de Chant, under 
Gossec’s direction, was opened on 1 Apr. 1784, 
in the Hotel des Menus-Plaisirs du Roi, then 
used by the Acad^mie for its rehearsals. It 
remained there as Conservatoire until the end 
of 1910 ; at the beginning of 1911 it was moved 
to 14 Rue de Madrid, formerly occupied by 
Jesuits as a College. 

The first public concert was given on 18 Apr. 
1786, and on the addition of a class for 
dramatic declamation in the following June 
it adopted the name of Ecole Royale de Chant 
et de Declamation Lyrique. The municipality 
engaged a band under Bernard Sarrette in 
1790 and instituted on 9 June 1792 the Ecole 
Gratuite de Musiquc de la Garde Nationale 
Parisicnne, which did good service under Sar- 
rette’s skilful direction and finally took the 
name of Institut National de Musiquc on 
8 Nov. 1793. But the independent existence 
of both these schools came to an end on the 
formation, by government, of the Conservatoire 
de Musiquc on 3 Aug. 1795, in which they were 
incorporated. Sarrette was shortly afterwards 
appointed president of the institution, and in 
1797 his charge extended to 125 professors and 
600 pupils of both sexes, as well as to the print¬ 
ing-office and warehouse established at 15 
Faubourg Poissonniirc, where the ' M^thodes 
du Conservatoire ’, prepared under the super- 
vuion of Catcl, Mehul, Rode, Krcutzer and 
other eminent professors, were published. 

The organization of the Conservatoire was 
modified by Bonaparte in Mar. 1800, after 
which the staff stood as follows: 

Director: Sarreue. Five Impecton of Tuition: 
Couec, M*hul. Laueur, Cherubini and Monsicny. 

I lurty lint-clan Profeuon: l.ouj* Adam Rrrinn 
Hlauu, Catel. Devienne. Duearon Duvemoy. Cara"! 
CavmiH, llugol, Kreutzer, Pcnuu. Plantade. Rode 
Rodolphe, ballentin, etc. Forty ircood - clan Pro- 

J?dT” etc nen ’ ’ Boie, ‘ lieu - tier. 

The Conservatoire was again reorganized on 
15 Cct. 1812 by the famous D^crct de Moscou, 
under which eighteen pupils, nine of each sex, 
destined for the Theatre Francis, received an 
annual allowance of 1 too francs, on the same 
footing with the pensionnaires — eighteen 
vocal students, twelve male and six female. 
This ptnsionnat had been established in 1806 
but the men alone lived at the Conservatoire! 

It was abolished in 1870. 

On 28 Dec. 1814 Sarrette was abruptly dis¬ 
missed from the post he had filled with so much 
zeal and talent, and though reinstated on 26 
May 1815, he was compelled to retire finally 
on 17 Nov. following. The studies were inter¬ 
rupted for the time, and the school remained 
closed until Apr. 18.6, when it reopened under 
its former title of Ecolc Royale de Musique 
with Pcrnc as Inspector-General. Cherubini 
succeeded him on 1 Apr. 1822 and remained 
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until 8 Feb. 1842, when he was replaced by 
Auber, who directed the Conservatoire until 
his death f 12 May 1871). He was followed by 
Ambroise Thomas (1871-96); Theodore Du¬ 
bois (1896-1905); Gabriel Faurc (1905-20); 
Henri Rabaud (1920-41); Claude Delvin- 
court (1941-54) and Marcel Dupre, the 
present director. 

The budget originally amounted to 240,000 
francs, but this in 1802 was reduced to 100,000, 
a fact indicative of the grave money difficulties 
with which Sarrette had to contend through all 
his years of office, in addition to the systematic 
opposition of both artists and authorities. By 
the publication of the 4 Methode du Conser¬ 
vatoire \ however, to which each professor 
gave his adherence, he succeeded in uniting 
the various parties of the educational depart¬ 
ment on a common basis. Among the scholars 
of the institution who assisted in this work 
were Cingucn*, Laccpede and Prony. Under 
Sarrette the pupils were stimulated by public 
rehearsals; to him is also due the building of 
the old library, begun in 1801, and the in¬ 
auguration of the theatre in the Rue IWre, 
opened in 1812. In the same year he obtained 
an increase of 26,800 francs for the expenses of 
the ptniionnat. The institution of the Prix dc 
Rome in 1803, which secured to the holders the 
advantage of residing in Italy at the expense of 
Government, was his doing. 

Under Pcrnc's administration an Ecolc 
I rimaire dc Chant was formed on 23 Apr 
,8, . 7 \. ,n co ” ncc ti°n with the Conservatoire, 

.1. T'V w°r 0n - Thc ,ns P cc *orship 
of the Ecole dc Musique at Lille was given 
to I lantade. In 1810 it adopted the title of 
Conserv atoire Secondairc dc Paris, in which it 
was followed by thc Ecole at Douai, no longer 
in existence. The formation of special cla*cs 
for lyrical declamation and the study of opera 
parts was also due to Pcrnc. 1 

Cherubini's strictness of rule and his pro¬ 
found knowledge made his direction very 
favourable to the progress of the Conserva¬ 
toire. I he men s pennonnat was reorganized 

vJhirh .r and ‘ h< i" umbcr of public practices, 
which all prize-holders were forced to attend, 

incrc^d in 1823 from six to twelve. Thc 
fccolc de Musique founded at Toulouse in 1820 

,hC ?° nscrva,oirc (1826), as 
that of Lille had previously been. He opened 
new instrumental classes, and gave much 

IO ? C P roduc,i °ns of the 
Soci6t6 des Concerts du Conservatoire. By his 
means the library acquired the right to one of 
ffie tw-o copies of every piece of music or book 

W i ,Ch aU,h °, rS and com P°scrs are 
compelled to deposit with the Ministry of thc 

lo n n^ 0 H (29 ‘ ■ ,8 l 34) - In shor '« during his 

neglected no means of 

cZ Jr^ nC 0f a ,he S,udics of ,hc Central 
Conservatoire, and extending its influence. 
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The following were among his principal co¬ 
adjutors : 

Habeneck and Pacr, inspectors of tuition; Lrsurur. 
Herton, Rcicha. Felis, HiKvy, Carafa (composition); 
1 -ain^. Lap, Carat, Plantadc. Ponchard. Ba.ulcrali, 
Bordogni, Panscron. Laure Cinii-Damorcau (singing); 
instrumental classes — Benoist (organ); Louis Adam 
and Zimmerman (pianoforte); Baiilot, Kreutzer 
Habeneck (violin): Baudiot. Xorblin, Vaslin (cello); 
t.uillou, I ulou (flute); Vogt (oboe) ; Lefevre, Klosc 
(clarinet); Delcambre. Cebauer (bassoon); Dauprat. 
Mcilrcd (horn) ; Dauvern* (trumpet); Dirppo (trom¬ 
bone) ; Nader man, Prumier (harp); Adolpiie Nourrit 
opera); Michelot. Samson, Provost and Beauvallet 
(tragedy and comedy). 

Among ihc professors appointed by Auber 
we may mention : 

Adolphe Adam. Ambroise Thomas. R*ber (composi¬ 
tion) ; f.lwart, Bazin (harmony); Baitaille, Duprez 
I'aure. Garcia, Rlvial, Masset (singing); Louise 
rarrenc, Henri Here. Marmontel. Le Couppey (piano- 
lorte) ; Alard, Cirard, Massart, C. Dancla (violin); 
Franrhommc and Chevillard (cello); Mile Brohan, 
Regnier, Monrote, Bressant (comedy). 

Classes for wind instruments: 

Tulou, I)orus (flute); Verroust (oboe); Willenl, 
. . en (bassoon); Callay, Mnfred (born); Forestier, 
Arlian (cornet). 

The beginnings under Aubcr’s management 
were most brilliant, and he drew public atten¬ 
tion to the Conservatoire by reviving the public 
rehearsals. 'I hc facade of the establishment in 
the Faubourg Poissonnterc was rebuilt in 1845, 
and in 1884 the building was considerably 
enlarged, while those in the Rue du Conserva¬ 
toire were inaugurated, including the hall and 
offices of the theatre, the museum and library. 

Hut notwithstanding the growing import¬ 
ance of the Conservatoire under Auber's strict 
and impartial direction, the last years of his 
life were embittered by the revival of the office 
of Administrates in the person of Eassabathic, 
a former Chef du bureau drs Theatres, and 
the appointment of a commission in 1870 to 
reorganize the studies — a step in which some 
members foresaw the ruin of the school. 
I.assabathic published his ' Histoire du Con¬ 
servatoire Imperial dc Musiqucctdc Declama¬ 
tion ’ (Paris, 18G0), a hasty selection of 
documents, but containing ample details as to 
the professional staff. 

During the regime of Ambroise Thomas 
the office of Administrateur was suppressed; 
lectures on the general history of music were 
instituted; an orchestral class directed by 
Deldcvcz and compulsory vocal classes for 
reading at sight were founded, and the solfege 
teaching was completely reformed. Thomas 
endeavoured to improve the tuition in all its 
branches, to raise the salaries of the professors 
and increase the general budget. Among the 
musical professors under the directorship of 
Theodore Dubois may be mentioned : 

I.cncpvcu, Wider, Fauri (composition, counterpoint 
and fugue); Bourgaull-Ducoudray (musical history); 
Rose Caron, Jean Lassalle. Warot, Dubulle (singing); 
G. Marty (vocal ensemble); Guilmant (organ and im¬ 
provisation) ; Dimmer, Philipp, Dciaborde, Duvemoy. 
Marmontel (pianoforte); Lefort, Berthelier (violin); 
Taflanel (flute). 


Under G. Faurt’s leadership: 

Widor, P. Vidal, Cddalge, Caussade (composition, 
counterpoint and fugue); M. Emmanuel (musical 
history); H. Busser (vocal ensemble); E. Cigout (organ 
and improvisation); Paul Dukas, replaced by Vincent 
d’lndy (orchestral and conducting class); Didmer, 
Philipp, A. Cortot (pianoforte): Lefort, Remy, Nadaud 
(violin); Locb (cello); 

and under H. Rabaud's: 

Dukas, Kogrr-Duraste (composition); 1’Jiilippe 
Gaulx n (orchestration and conducting); Laloy 'mus¬ 
ical history): Croiza (singing); Capet (violin); Vieux 
(vio'a); Moyse (flute). 

There are about 90 teachers in all. A yearly 
* Annuairc officiel du Conservatoire National 
de Musiquc et dc Declamation ’ gives the 
names of all the teachers and the general 
regulations of the establishment, as well as the 
list of branch schools of the Conservatoire and 
of the Ecolcs Nationalcs dc Musique. 

'I hc Chief Council of Instruction is formed 
of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, the Director of Fine Arts, the Director 
of the Conservatoire, the Chef du Bureau des 
Theatres, the Secretary of the Conservatoire. 
They arc assisted (for the musical section) by 
a body of 18 members, 10 of whom do not 
belong to the Conservatoire and 8 of whom 
arc professors there; a similar arrangement 
exists for dramatic studies with, however, only 
2 professors belonging to the school. 

Under Dclvincourt’s dircctorchip several 
new classes were opened (musical analyst*, 
aesthetics) and the Orchcstre des Cadets du 
Conservatoire was formed. Milhaud s ap¬ 
pointment as a professor of composition 
undoubtedly meant that the academic spin 
of the Conservatoire is somewhat so 
ing. A pupils’ committee is encouraged 1 
organizing meetings (Ccrclc Culture du 
servatoire), where modem music ol • 
description is performed and discussed- 
monthly ‘ Bulletin ’ is edited by junior editors 
under the director’s supervision and rcspon> 
bility. Contacts and exchanges with or 
countries, especially Great Britain an 
U.S.A., arc increasing. . , 1 

The Conservatoire provides free music.■ 
dramatic instruction for upwards ol 00 P 
and auditeurs, who, besides their eg 
studies, have the advantage of an cx 
library and a museum of musica 

m The library has been moved 

to the public daily from , ,°. to I 4 -06- 

librarian, Elcr, was followed by Lang* ( /£ 
,807). the Abbe Roze 

.822), Fens (.827-3'). « X 9 - 5 o, 

(.83.-50), Berlioz (as 
and as librarian 1852-69), F « Uc 


and as librarian loy^n , T|crs0 t 

(1869-76), Weckerlin pro- 

(.909-20), H. Expert (.920-33). J- ^ 
d’homme (from > 933 )- 
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The library’ contains over 22,000 scores, 850 
instrumental “ methods ”, 550 treatises on 
harmony, composition, fugue, etc. The solfige, 
plainsong and singing methods number 5000 
volumes; there arc over 3000 volumes of 
musical literature. The number of works is 
increased constantly by means of a special 
grant. It also possesses a considerable number 
of manuscripts and autographs, to which those 
of the Prix dc Rome were added in 1871. This 
collection contains the autographs of all the 
prize cantatas since the foundation of the Prix 
dc Rome in 1803. Among the other important 
collections arc those of Eicr, composed of works 
of the 16th and 17th centuries put into score; 
of Bottle dc Toulmon, comprising 85 volumes 
of manuscript copies of the masterpieces of the 
14th, 15th and 16th centuries from Munich, 
Vienna and Rome, including all Palestrina's 
masses. In 1872 the library was further en¬ 
riched by Schirlcher’s collection, containing 
every edition of Handel’s works and a vast 
array of Handel literature. Among the 
extremely rare works arc : 

' El Melopco 1 by Cerone; uuiixt by Aericola. 
Luseinius. Praeloriui, Mersennc; several edition* of 
Oiifon ; llTruwIvano by Dirut*; ordinal editions 
ol mini of the old cUvenonu; ‘ L'Orchlsoxraphie * of 
Ibomot Arbeau; the • Ballet Cnmique dc U Reine 1 ; 
the Floret rnusice of 1488; old missals and treaties 
on plainton?. 1 

The museum, inaugurated 1861, now in the 
same building as the library, is open to the 
public on Mondays and Thursdays from 1.30 
to 4. At first it merely contained the 230 
articles which the government had purchased 
from Clapisson (the first Conservateur) in 1861, 
and 123 musical instruments transferred from 
the Garde Mcublc and other state institutions, 
or presented by private donors. On the ap¬ 
pointment of Gustave Chouquet on 30 Sept. 
1871 the number of objects did not exceed 380, 
but it now possesses about 2300 instruments and 
objects of art of the greatest interest. He was 
succeeded as Conservateur du Music by Lion 
Pilhaut (1 d . 1 Jan. 1904), Rcnl Brancour and 
( 1949 ) Georges Migot. A full historical 
catalogue was published by G. Chouquet [see 
Bibl.). The Museum was reorganized and 
reopened on 1 Oct. 1939, from which date it 
was open to the public on Thursdays only. 

There are affiliated schools of music (ficoles 
succursalcs) at Dijon, Lille, Lyons, Nancy, etc. 

In 1871 Henri Rlbcr succeeded Ambroisc 
I homasas inspector of these provincial schools- 
then came E Rcycr, with Lcnepvcu, Joncilrcs, 
H. Marlchal, Canoby and Faurl as assistant 
inspectors. A later (1926) Inspector-General 
was Alfred Bruncau; others were the com¬ 
posers P. V. dc La Nux and Paul Dukas. After 
them came Raoul Laparra, Max d'Olionc 
Andrl Bloch and Raymond Louchcur. 

m. l. p., adds. 

1 Set aho Libraries. 
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Bwl.—Chovqi-lt, Gustave, * Le Music <lu Conscrva- 
toirc National dc Muxique * (Paris. 1875). 

Oo vstant. PiFRRt. * B. Sarrctte ct les origines du Con¬ 
servatoire ' (Paris. 1895). 

Prod homue J.-G. & Crauiat. E. di . * Lcs Menus 
Plamr> du R01: I'Erole Royalc ct lc Conservatoire 
dc Musiquc’ (Paris, 1929). 

CONSERVATORS (Ital., lit. Conserva- 
tory). In modern Italian terminology a school 
of music, the consenatorio was originally a 
charitable institution where illegitimate, de¬ 
serted and orphaned children were kept 
(< consenati ) until they were old enough to lend 
for themselves. The notion that tonservaloti 
were schools at which the art and science 
of music was preserved from corruption 1 is 
erroneous. They were sometimes attached to 
hospitals or hostels ( ospedali ), as for instance in 
\ enicc to the Hospital for Incurables and the 
Beggars' Hostel. But these homes in some 
Italian towns made a point of teaching the 
children music in such a way that it could 
serve those with suffic ient talent for a profession 
later on. 

Of *hc Italian con senator, the most ancient 
were the four Neapolitan schools, Santa Maria 
di Loreto, Sant’ Onofrio, Dc' Poveri di Gesii 
Cristo and Della Piet A dc' Turchini.* 

The consenalori of Venice were also four in 
number : L' Ospedalc della PictA, I.' Ospcdalc 
dei Mendicanti, L* Ospcdalc dcgl’ Incurabili, 
L* Ospcdaletto dc' SS. Giovanni c Paolo. 

CONSERVATORY (Fr. Consenatoin, ftal. 
(omtnalorio, Gcr. Conscrva tonum or Konsena- 
tonum). A special kind of institution offering 
mustcal education in all its branches, of which 
the Conservatoire dc Paris may be regarded as 
the prototype. 

Up to the end of the 18th century the study 
of music was reserved, on the one hand, for 
the rich who were able to afford private 
tuition and, on the other, to the talented poor 
who were trained in the choirs and chapels of 
the churches or princely courts. It was not 
until the middle classes in turn discovered a 
need for music and musical education on 
reaching social independence that special 
schools established themselves. The Paris 
Conservatoire was founded in 1793. I ls name, 
however, was not new, but derived from the 
Italian conservatorio or ospedalc (hospital), a 
type of orphanage or foundling-hospital whose 
musically gifted young inmates were literally 
conserved ” for the art of music and trained 
for musical service at church or court, includ¬ 
ing the court operas. The first of these 
conservator, was founded at Naples in the 16th 
century, and this example was soon followed 
by other Italian towns, such as Venice, 
alcrmo, etc. But in Paris an entirely new 
spirit made itself felt. The intention was that 

Dkt£J£‘ PhiUimore in previous edition* of this 
* So called because of their blue uniform. 
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the Conservatoire should provide free or al¬ 
most free tuition in music for all gifted pupils, 
without distinction of rank or social position. 
It was founded at the height of the “ Terror ” 
for the main purpose of educating artists for 
the concerts, military bands and theatres of 
the trench Republic. Later this programme 
was found to be too narrow, and the policy of 
dictating the pupils' future artistic activities 
was abandoned. 

Such was the position at the Paris Conser¬ 
vatoire when the democratic idea of musical 
education began to take root all over Europe. 
1 he Paris model was followed everywhere, 
though adapted to local conditions. In 1807 
a Conservatory was founded at Milan by the 
French governor, Eugene dr Bcauharnais; 
in 1808 Naples followed this example. Next 
came Prague in 1811, Brussels in 1813, Florence 
in 1814, Vienna in 1817, London in 1822, 
The Hague in 1826, Liege in 1827, Ghent in 
,8 33 . Geneva i n 1833, Leipzig in 1843, etc. 

Phe German MusiUioehtehulen, founded about 
1870 by Krctzschmar, may be regarded as a 
deviation from the Conservatory principle, 
dictated by the need of the higher and more 
scientific instruction characteristic of the 
second half of the 19th century. a. l. c. 

Buii..- BUckin, Kn.Nsr. ' llamIBurh der Mutikrr/ie- 
Bung " (iNiixl.un, 1 *J31 )• 

CoRBltr, A., l.ssay ill 'Yljjim Jaarbock * (Antwerp, 

GtVAiKT, t., * De I’rmrii-ncmrnl public de Part 
iiniMfal a IVpnquc modrrne * (Ghent, 1876). 

CONSOLE. The manuals, drawstops, 
pedals, and accessories of the organ, taken as 
a whole, and as distinct from the actual pi|>cs 
and bellows. 

CONSONANCE. See Acoustics. 

CONSONANCE, STUMPF’S THEORY 

OF. See Acoustics. 

CONSORT. An English 16th- and 17th- 
century term for a group of instruments playing 
concerted music, as well as for the music and 
for the performance. In a " whole ” consort 
all the instruments (most commonly viols) 
belong to the same family. A " broken ” 
consort consists of instruments of different 
kinds using different methods of producing 
sound. Morley, Rossclcr and Leighton were 
three of the composers who wrote music 
between 1599 and 1614 for a broken consort of 
lute, pandora, cittern, treble and bass viols, 
and bass recorder — a curious combination 
which seems to have had a special vogue at 
this period. Praetorius speaks admiringly of 
its lovely tone-quality. Matthew Locke is one 
of the last to use the term. r. t. d. 

Bidl.— Dart, Tiicrstov, ‘ Morley'i Consort Lessons of 
1599 ’ (Proc. Roy. Mus. Ass., 19*7-48). 

See alio Chest of viols. 

CONSORT OF VIOLS. The whole or 
unmixed consort of viols, like its nearest 
counterpart the string quartet of violins, is 


one of the great media of chamber music. 
The viols were in use some hundreds of years 
before the violins, but they did not assume 
their classical form, nor were they developed 
as a complete chamber family, until the 16th 
century, by which time their younger col¬ 
laterals the violins were already evolving 
from a distinct lineage in which the lira da 
braccio and the rebec were chiefly promi¬ 
nent. 

During the 16th century the viols remained 
supreme as chamber strings, and mingled on 
equal terms with the violins in the fluctuating 
but picturesque “ occasional ” orchestras in¬ 
creasingly in evidence at banquets, festivities 
and theatrical entertainments. A large litera¬ 
ture of serious chamber music for the consort 
of viols survives from this period, particularly 
of Italian, Spanish and English origin. Though 
derived from vocal counterpoint, and especi¬ 
ally from the custom of transferring vocal 
works to the viols as an alternative method ol 
performance, this chamber music began to 
acquire an instrumental character, less rapidly 
than the contemporary music for the lute, 
which imposes its mm idiom, but nevertheless 
steadily. The English consorts of the earl) 
Tudor court arc beautiful but not character¬ 
istically instrumental, resembling the me¬ 
lodious partsongs of their period; while 
subsequent English In Nomines, which on) 
very exceptionally show instrumenta trait, 
arc based on a more ambitious vocal m 
(namely the polyphonic motet), suffer no 1 
ably from the lack of words and tend v 
heaviness and monotony until the end o 
century, when their style merged with 
of the fantasy into one of the most 5,1CC< 
instrumental idioms of the baroque 
Many of the Italian rieereari and fa " fasl _ 
the 16th century have a livelier and m 
instrumental character; but the most s 
examples arc the Spanish ornamental 
dons, for the consort of viols, upon 
madrigals and other works. These ol i, f rs 
trated, with instructions for improve g . 
of their kind, in Diego Orta :s , 

de glosas sobre clausulas . • • (^ ’ 0 f 

and other publications, and the: 
them are of the highest craftsmanship 

generally regarded as more suitedI■ ^ 

music than to abstract chatnb jusive 

croaehed steadily on territory cmx**, 
to the consort of viols. Much mus• ufl ) 10 

merit and no great prete^onsw"^ „ 

be composed for viols m “'“"^.writing- 
suites of dance pieces m s'mple pa cen . 
But in England the first halfofth''J rtant 
tury produced by far the ... _ lure of tie 
chamber works in the entireIi , a ] in 

instrument: conservative and contrapu 
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construction, but progressive and emotional 
in harmony.' These works cannot be played 
satisfactorily on violins, because their intricate 
polyphony and thick scoring requires the 
peculiar sharp clarity of the viols in order to 
achieve the proper effect. 1 There are also, 
however, still larger numbers of light dance 
movements, ayres and tuneful pieces of every 
kind, composed in the same school, which 
were played either on viols or on violins and, 
being transitional in idiom, succeed equally on 
either. It is important not to confuse these two 
branches of Stuart chamber music, either with 
each other or with a third branch composed 
for violins in an idiom specifically suited to 
that instrument. 

The decline of the consort of viols from the 
early 17th century elsewhere and from the 
late 17th century in England resulted from 
the profound changes in musical style and 
purpose which characterized that revolu¬ 
tionary epoch. In broad terms, massive, 
dramatic and tempestuous effects are all more 
typical of the violins than of the viols; light, 
pellucid and transparent effects arc more 
typical of the viols than of the violins. The 
viols cannot play so loudly or so emphatically; 
the violins cannot make a rich contrapuntal 
texture so clear. In expressiveness, finesse 
and tonal beauty the two families compare 
very closely. The choice is therefore de¬ 
pendent on the musical purpose in hand. 

1 he replacement of the consort of viols by 
the consort of violins during the 17th century 
was a musically correct decision. The return 
of the viols at the present day as the vehicle 
or their own magnificent chamber music, and 
it is to be hoped of new music yet to be com¬ 
posed, is equally necessary and correct. 

During the early part of the 18th century 
the complete consort of viols fell into universal 
abeyance. Only in the French court school 
did the treble viol (together with the moment¬ 
arily fashionable pardtiius a fourth higher) 
hold its own. But the bass viol (viola da 
gainba generally so called, though the name 
applies strictly to all sizes) remained of im¬ 
portance in two functions. It was frequently 
preferred to the cello (particularly so in 
France, where the cello was strenuously 
opposed) as the string bass even with violins 
in chamber music, on account of its golden 
clarity of tone, which blends more evenly 
with the harpsichord and with one or two 
violins or wind instruments. And it con¬ 
tinued to be valued as a solo instrument, for 
example by J. S. Bach, who also employed it 
as an obbligato part in his Passions and can- 

If'S' J‘ dld n ° 1 ’ howcvcr * survive the end 
ol the 18th century. 

I he best contemporary description both for 

' S <* Fantasy In Nomine & Pavan. 

Chest of Viols. 
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the substance and the spirit of the consort of 
viols in its highest development is to lx- found 
in Mace's ‘Mustek's Monument* (1676, 
pp. 231 ff): 

t ld for ®“ r Crave Murick. Fancies of 3, 4. 
3i 6 * m . , °- ,he 9??“* '• l "*«P“ , d (now and then) 
EhUT*. •"*-! Sweet De¬ 

lightful'Ayres, all which were (as it were) >0 rnanv 
PatheUicalbton«. Rhetorical, and Sublime Discourses^ 

wl'n?. ;} <C Y‘ e Ar fT f,,U ' i " m i “ Suitable, and 
Agreeing lo the Inward. Secret, and Intellectual Facul- 
tie. of the Soul and Mind; that to *1 Them forth 
according to their I rue Praise, there are no Words 

T^n ,Cn | ** wh “* 1 <•*'* speak of 

I hem. shall be only to say That They have been to my 
self and many others) as D,vine Raptures. Powerfully 
Capovaimg all our unruly Faculties, and Affections, (for 
u.e 1 .roe, and disposing us to Solidity, Gravity, and a 

•»* 

Fi U ,Ti e T^T hi ^ .V C s" Performed, upon so many 
. Jt nV‘ l> -a S ‘ U d N ,wl ‘ ; •"* d Exactly Strung, 
luiid. and nay d upon, as no one Part was any |m. 

Sow Anv'p'ri ZO?', fou * 7 : " " oM 

STJtTpuJ■ Z?. r 9 m ,0 P 1 or ° u, ' cr V another 

7 Loud Pla> ; but our (.teat Care was. to base All 
he Parts Equally Heard”); but still (as the Cornposi- 

ilriehmX'/TlJ. o.. f a . th Amplified. *„d 

licightned the Other; I he (chamber] Orean Tvcnlv 
Softly and Sweetly Acchordm* to All. ' V * 

'7 W «*»' Fashion has Cry’d The* Things 
Down, and set up others m their Room ; which I confess 
JJ“ ke • Greater Noise; but which of the I wo is the 
Better Fashion, I leave to lie Judg’d by the Judicious. 

H . enr> Benjamin (song). M^ran 
(song), bianford (partsong). 

Montemerri (• Hcllcra \ 

CONSTANTIN, Louis ( 4 . ?, e. 1585; d. 
Paris, Oct. 1657). 

French violinist and composer. He was 
" Roy dcs violons ** and one of the best of the 
virtuosi of the early French school. Merscnnc 
mentions him with praise.* He was a com¬ 
poser and performer, and took part, while still 
a youth, in the music of Louis XIII. He 
succeeded his friend Richonimc on 12 Dec 
1624 in the post of* Roy des violons ”, which 
gave him authority over the whole body of 
minstrels and players. He held this post until 
his death, after which it passed to Guillaume 
Dumanoin One of his sons, Jean Constan- 
tm. w« viohnut-m-ordinary to the court of 
Louis XIV. Another Constantin, possibly his 
grandson, was an oboe player at the court in 

n M p ’ 

, MNSTANnNESCU, Paul <*. P| 0o(i , 
Rumanian composer. He studied in 

d B - r i f an K d \ 1Cnna - La,cr on hc b «ame 

director of broadcasting in Bucharest. His 
works delude an opera, ‘The Stormy Night*: 

Mold • • ThC I Wcddin S «»*c Far End of 
Moldavia ; a Liturgy in the Byzantine style • 
vanous choral works; a *Sinfoniette*, a Suite 
? or d .^ OUr Fab,< ? f ? r orchestra; a Sonatina 
oclc, c!c and p,anofortC; a Romanian song 

Hirmonie univenellc IV, 101 (1636). 
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CONSTRUCTION. The writing of a 
piece of music according to an appreciable 
plan. The element of construction is most 
important in instrumental music, where there 
is no accessory interest to keep the mind en¬ 
gaged and no shape imposed on the music 
from the outside, by a poem or other kind of 
text. In all music connected with words the 
definiteness of construction must yield to the 
order of the language, and be dependent on 
what it expresses for the chief part of its effect; 
but in instrumental music it would be impos¬ 
sible for the mind to receive a satisfactory 
impression from a work which was purely 
continuous and had no such connection be¬ 
tween its parts as should enable the hearer to 
refer from one part to another and thereby 
assist his attention. The only manner in which 
the sense of proportion and plan, so important 
in works of art, can be introduced into music 
is by repetition of parts which shall be dis¬ 
tinctly recognized by the rhythm and order of 
succession of their notes, and arc called the 
subjects. And the construction of a fine move¬ 
ment is like that of a grand building in which 
the main subjects are the great pillars upon 
which the whole edifice rests, and all the 
smaller details of ornamentation are not just an 
irregular medley of ill-assorted beauties, but 
being reintroduced here and there, either 
simply or disguised with graceful devices, give 
that unity and completeness to the general 
effect which the absence of plan can never 
produce. 

As instrumental music grows older new 
plans of construction are frequently invented, 
especially in small lyrical pieces, which imitate 
more or less the character of songs or represent 
some fixed and definite idea or emotion, accord¬ 
ing to the supposed order or progress of which 
the piece is constructed. In small pieces for 
single instruments originality of plan is gener¬ 
ally an advantage; but in large forms of 
instrumental composition it is desirable for the 
general plan to be to a certain extent familiar, 
though it is on the other hand undesirable that 
it should be very obvious. The former strains 
the attention too heavily, the latter engages it 
too slightly. An account of the plans most 
generally used for such large instrumental works 
as symphonies, concertos, overtures, sonatas, 
etc., will be found under their own headings, 
and from a more generalized point of view in 
a special article. 1 c. H. 11. p. 

CONSUELO (Opera). See Gordicia.ni. 
Rendano. 

CONTADINA IN CORTE, LA (Opera). 
See Sacchini. 

CONTADINE BIZARRE, LE (Opera). 
See Piccinni. 

CONTANO (Ital., they count). A direc¬ 
tion sometimes found, rather superfluously, in 

* S*t Form. 


separate vocal or instrumental parts of a work 
where the performers have a prolonged rest, 
warning them to count the silent bars to make 
sure of coming in again at the proper moment. 

CONTE CARAMELLA, IL (Opera). See 
Goldoni. 

CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CENTRE. 

See British Music Society. 

CONTES D’HOFFMANN, LES (‘The 
Tales of Hoffmann ’). Unfinished opera in 
3 acts by Offenbach, with a prologue and an 
epilogue, completed and orchestrated by 
Guiraud. Libretto by Jules Barbicr and 
Michel Carre, based on their play (1851) 
derived from stories by E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
Produced (posthumously) Paris, Op6ra-Comi- 
que, 10 Feb. 1881. 1st perf. abroad, Vienna, 
Kingtheater 1 (trans. by J. Hopp), 7 Dec 
1881. 1st in U.S.A., New York (in French), 
16 Oct. 1882. 1st in England, London, 
Adclphi Theatre (in German), 17 Apr. 1907. 

CONTESA DE’ NUMI, LA (Opera). See 
Mf.tastaxio. 

CONTESSINA, LA (Opera). See Gol¬ 


doni. 


CONTI, Carlo (b . Arpino, 9 Oct. 1796; 
d. Arpino, 10 July 1868). 

Italian composer. He studied at Naples 
with Tritto, Zingarclli and Mayr, and had his 
first opera performed when still a pupil of the 
Collegio di San Sebastian© (1819). len more 
operas followed up to 1829, the most success!** 
of which was ‘L 1 Olimpia 1 (Naples, iWh 
but Conti gave up writing for the stage at a 
early age and devoted himself to teaching. 
He became professor of counterpoint at tnc 

Naples Conservatory in 184G and depuiw«“ 

for the blind Mercadante (who retained ir e 
title of director and outlived Conti) from 
until his death. Conti also wrote masses an 
other music for the church, cantatas ana 

instrumental music. ’<« 

CONTI, Francesco Bartolomeo • 

Florence, 20 Jan. .68.; d. Vienna, 20 Jul> 

1 73 1 )- , He was 

Italian thcorbist and composer. 

court thcorbist in Vienna, 1701 -5. '' b :, t 
resigned; bu, he was reappointed theory 

in .708, with the ^dmon* 1 post in M (ed 
court composer. From this tune . |ion 

himself with marked success to the . 

of operas, especially the 
opera. His best work was thc trag.c ^ 
opera * Don Chisciotte in Sierra Mo of its 
based on Cervantes, which is a n * c 
kind for the clear delineation o cac - P 
character. It was ^ rformC a d J^ lc *. a rds 
Carnival of 17*9 Virn " a " n (as were 

(, 722 ) at Hamburg, « p"®" ‘ Clotilda * 
several others of his °P cr *V , ■ London 
(Vienna, » 7 o6) was produced « " 

■ The theaire was destroyed by fire dur.ng 
performance- 
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(1709), and the songs were published by 
Walsh. Conti's cantatas and oratorios arc 
solid and thoughtful. 

Altogether he wrote about 40 works for the 
stage (operas, serenatas, intermezzi, etc.) and 
9 oratorios, the scores of nearly all of which arc 
still preserved in the Vienna libraries. The 
opera ‘ Ormisda ’ produced by Handel in 
London 1730 is not by him but probably by 
Bartolommeo Cordans. c. f. p., rev. a. l. 

CONTI, Gioacchino. See Gizziello. 

CONTI, Ignazio Maria (b. > Florence, 
1699; d. Vienna, 28 Mar. 1759). 

Italian composer, son of F. B. Conti. He 
presumably studied with his father and held 
an appointment as court theorbist in Vienna 
from 1720 until his death. Between 1727 and 
1 739 8 operas and serenatas, and 7 oratorios 
of his were performed at the Austrian court; 
in addition he wrote many masses and other 
music for the church. Most of the scores arc 
still extant, but unlike those of his father, his 
works never became known outside Vienna. 


CONTINENTAL FINGERING.* The 

fingering of keyboard music with figures 1 to 
5 for each hand, 1 standing for the thumb, a 
system that is no longer ** continental ” only, 
but has become universal. The term was used 
in Britain in the 19th century to differentiate 
this kind of fingering from the so-called 

English fingering” (by no means English 
throughout the history of keyboard music, 
however), which provided for four fingers 
(marked 1-4) and a thumb (marked +). 
Much confusion was caused in English piano¬ 
forte teaching in the 19th century once con¬ 
tinental editions of the standard classics had 
begun to capture the British market, and the 
temporary vogue of ” English fingering ” had 
to yield to the wider currency as well as to the 
obviously more practical and logical nature of 
the system used in all other countries. 

• DomeBico Fdi PP°- *' Scarl<mi*"(., 

CONTINUO (ltd.), short for basso coa- 
tmuo, the Italian equivalent of Thorough-bass. 

al, ° Accompaniment ( fiauim ). 

CONTRA (1). A prefix of which the musi¬ 
cal meaning is “ an octave below ", 

CONTRA (2). See Organ Stops. 

CONTRA-CLARONE. Set Clarinet. 

CONTRA-FAGOTTO. Bassoon. 
CONTRABASS CLARINET. S" Cla..- 


^CONTRABASS POSAUNE ,fo Troi 

CONTRABASS TUBA. Tuba. 

CONTRABASSET.HORN. Sa Clar.se, 

CONTRABASSO (I,al.). The Doubl 
Bass. See also Bass (2). 


CONTRABASSOON. Ac Double Bas¬ 
soon. 


CONTRABASSOPHON. See Double 
Bassoon. 

CONTRAFACTUM. .fc. Parody Mass. 

CONTRALTO or ALTO- (contra, or 
counter to the alto part in choral writing). 
The term used to denote the lowest of the three 
principal varieties of women's voices, the others 
being soprano and mezzo-soprano. Although 
the compass of the contralto voice may some¬ 
times have a range of two and a half octaves 
from c upwards, it is the peculiarly rich and 
weighty quality of the lower register which 
gives it its character. 

Florio (1598) defines the term as applying 
to '* a counter treble in musickc ", i.r a second 
voice set against (contra) a high (alto) one. 
1 he original meaning is thus a second high 
voice rather than, as now, a low woman’s 
voice. But since second parts were usually 
given to either a high-pitched man's voice 
(formerly contralto or countertenor, now male 
allot or a woman's low voice, the term “ con¬ 
tralto ” became current for the latter. This 
happened at least as early as the first half of 
the 18th century: Owen Swincy wrote in 
1730 that " Mr. Handel desires to have a 
woman contrail G>| rcv 

St, a !,* Mr//o-Soprano. Singing. Soprano. 

CONTRALTO BUGLE. The soprano 
Saxhorn in B>. 

CONTRAPUNTAL. Strictly speaking, 
music which is written according to the rules of 
counterpoint is called “ contrapuntal ", but 
the term is generally used indiscriminately as 
interchangeable with " polyphonic ”. 

St, die Counterpoint. Polyphony. B ' 

CONTRARY MOTION. The progression 
of parts in opposite directions, one or more as¬ 
cending while the other or others descend, e.g .: 



-.....-puma,-- .. „„ CWIHIUcrca p| 

icrablc to similar or oblique motion, and it 
always has a stronger and more vigorous char¬ 
acter than cither of these. Many conspicuous 
examples of its use in later music may be 
lound, as for instance in the slow movement of 
Beethoven s Symphony in C minor: 





isrjess. 
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Passing-notes arc allowed to progress con¬ 
tinuously by contrary motion until they arrive 
at notes which form a part of some definite 
harmony ( * ), e.g .: 



from the first movement of Beethoven's Sonata 
in B? major, Op. 106. c. 11. 11. p. 

CONTRATENOR. See Countertenor. 

CONTREBASSE-A-ANCHE. See Double 

Bassoon. 

CONTREBASSE GUERRIERE. See 

Clarinet. 

CONTREDANSE (Engl, country dance \ 
Ger. Contretanz ). A dance of English origin, 
the French name being clearly a corruption 
of the English one. It replaced in popular 
favour the branlc, which was in great vogue 
in France during the tilth century until the 
reign of the quadrille. The * Suites de 
danses de bals du roi * (Ballard, 1699) con¬ 
tain 17 “ contrcdanscs anglaises It was 
also introduced into French stage music, 
e.g. in Dauvergnc's ' Les Troqueurs' (1753) in 
the final ballet. 

The music to the contrcdansc is of a lively 
character; it is written either in 2-4 or in 6-8 
time, and consists uniformly of eight-bar 
phrases, each of which is usually repeated. 
The name is a corruption of the English 
" country dance ”, one of several French words 
of English origin (e.g. redmgote, bouledogue, 
boulengiin, moiesquine, etc.). Beethoven wrote 
12 contrcdanscs for orchestra, from one of 
which he developed the finale of his " Eroica ” 
Symphony. Mozart also wrote a number. A 
series of 5 or 6 contrcdanscs forms a Quadrille. 

E. P. & M. L. P. 

Raoul Auger Fcuillet, a dancing-master of 
Paris, was the author of an ingenious system 
by which dance steps could be noted down in 
diagrams showing the position and movement 
of the feet corresponding to each bar of the 
music. Something of the sort had been pre¬ 
viously attempted by Charles Louis Beau¬ 
champ (1636-1705), but Fcuillet carries out 
the idea with a degree of elaboration which 
tends to defeat itself owing to the bewildering 
complexity of the diagrams which result. His 
book was first published in 1701 and is entitled 
‘ Chor^graphic, ou L’Art dcdecrirc la danse par 
caractercs, figures ct signes demonstrate'. It 
was translated into English by John Weaver 
in 1706 with the title' Orchesography, or The 
Art of dancing by characters and demonstra¬ 
tions ’ (published by J. Walsh). Gallini, who 


wrote on the art of dancing in 1772, speaks of 
choregraphie as “ an inextricable puzzle or maze 
of lines and characters, hardly possible for the 
imagination to seize or for the memory to 
retain ”, and concludes that diagrams such as 
those of Fcuillet can be intelligible only to 
dancing-masters, who are just the persons who 
have no need of them. 

Fcuillet published several collections of 
dances in this curious notation, and notably 
a ‘ Recuci! de contrcdanscs mises en chore- 
graphic * (1706), which is of the highest value 
as establishing the English origin of the French 
eontredanse. Such well-known English tunes 
as 4 Grccnslccves ’ and 4 Christchurch Bells’ 
appear here as 4 Les Manchcs vertes * and ' Le 
Carillon d'Oxfort ’ (see Mus. T., Feb. 1901). 

j. F. R. s. 

Srt alio Country Dance. Quadrille. 

CONTRERAS, Salvador (b. Cuercmaro, 

10 Nov. 1912). 

Mexican violinist and composer. He 
studied composition with Chivcz and violin 
with Revucltas; he is a member of the violin 
section of the Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico. 
In * 935 . "ith Ayala, Moncayo and Galindo, 
he formed a 44 Grupo de los Cuatro ”, dedi¬ 
cated to propaganda for new Mexican music. 
Contreras has written several works for 
chamber music in a neo-classical vein, using 
material of native inspiration. His chora 
work ‘Corridos’ was performed by the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico on ib Aug. 
1940. N - St 

CONTUMACCI. See Cotumacci. 

CONUS. See Komus. 

CONVERSE, Frederick (Shepherd) g. 

Newton, Mass., 5 Jan. 1871; d. Westw » 
Mass., 8 June 1940). , Jn 

American composer. He was educate 
the public schools of his native town and bega 
to study the pianoforte under local ,cac . j 
His father intended him to make a comm 
career, but his musical inclinations pro' Jl ' 

He entered Harvard University »n '»»9 * 

look the musical courses under John K.n 

Paine. He graduated in 1893 ' v,,h ,j! S L l 
honours in music, and at this time 
work, a Sonata for violin and pianoforte, 

^Converse, after graduation, end * av0 ‘J[^ l f,5 
carry out his father's ideas, but a 
in an office proved that this was n ^ 
vince. Having determined to bccom 
fessional musician, he pursued «j oslon 

under Carl Baermann, an Chad- 

pianist, and in composition with G S an d 

wick. Subsequently he went to jn 

studied in the Royal School of Mus 
Munich, from which he graduated m W 
with honours in composition. n 
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again at Boston, where he taught harmony in 
the New England Conservatory, 1899-1901. 
Then, till 1904, he was instructor in composi¬ 
tion in Harvard University and in 1904-7 
assistant professor of music there. In 1907 he 
resigned in order to devote himself entirely to 
composition. Converse’s earliest works showed 
the influence of his orthodox Munich training, 
but with his ‘ Festival of Pan ’ he made his 
departure toward the modern romantic style. 
Walt Whitman’s poetry liberated him from 
formal traditions, and his ‘ Mystic Trumpeter 
regarded by most American commentators as 
his best composition, disclosed his eager search 
for imaginative delineation and dramatic 
expression. Converse was a composer of inde¬ 
pendent methods and large technical skill. 

On 18 Mar. 1910 the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York produced ‘ The Pipe of Desire 
which had already appeared at Boston, but 
was the first American work to be performed 
in the New York opera-house. In 1933 
Converse became an honorary Doc. Mus. of 
Boston University and in 1936 he was elected 
a member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. 

The follow ing is a list of his principal w orks 1 : 

OPERAS 

'The Pipe of Dfiirf’ (libretto by Crone Edward 

, T1 B * rl0 *‘> Bo“on. 31 Jan. 1906. 

I lie Sacrifice (lib. by composer & John Albert Macy), 
prod. Boston, 3 Mar. 1911. 

. £■«»}* * nd «•>« ^-*'1 ’ (hh. by Percy Machaye). 
the Immigrants’ (lib. by Mackaye). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Music for Percy Mackaye’. play ‘Jeanne d’Arc ’ 
(1900). 


FILM MUSIC 

' Pu,i,an Passions ’ (after Percy Mackaye’s ’ The Scare¬ 
crow ) (r. 1933-24). 

CHORAL WORKS 

Psalm for male voices, brass & orch. (1006).' 

<i907) , ' MUC P ° Cm f ° r 10,0 Voi<C *’ thonu & onh. 
' of St. Louis ’ (1914). 

• P i P t’’. <an . UU <Lo*»fWlow)- 

The Flight of the Eagle *, canuu. 
lhe Answer of the Stars ’, song for soprano, chorus & 
oren. 

Several other canutas. ballads. &c.. for mixed, men’s 
or women’s chorus. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Overture ' Youth ’ (1897). 

Symphony No. 1, D mi. (1898). 

Festival March (1900). 
t The Festival of Pan ’ (1900). 

. {r nd > m ' on ’* Narrative tone-poem after Keats (1903). 
Euphrosyne ’. overture (1903). 

^Whitman uSST** ’ ° rch ’ fanU,y i(ler ' Vah 

* Ormazd ’, tymph. 5 poem (1912). 

Ave atque vale ’, tone-poem (1917). 

Symphony No. 2, C mi. (1930). 

Symphony No. 3. E mi. (1922). 
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* Song of the Sea \ tone-poem (19^4). 

. ‘■ v T* r T ™ Milhon ’. “ a joyous epic ’’ (e. 1927). 

Elegiac Poem * (1938). 

Suite ’ California ’ (1938). 

Suite ’ American Sketches ’ (1934-35). 

Symphony No. 4. F nu. 

Symphony No. 5. F mi. (1941). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

* Night * and ’ Day ’, 2 poems for pf. after Whitman 

<1903). 

>“• Concerto. Op. 13. 


Fantasy for pf. (1933). 
Concertino for pf. (1932). 
Rhapsody for clar.. Op. 105. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

Dame *“* (Km “) fo1 baritone 

’ Hagar in der Wuste ’, for mezzo-soprano. 

Prophecy for soprano (1932). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet No. I. E mi.. Op. 17 (1902). 

String Quartet No 2. A ini.. Op. 18 (1904). 

I no for vn.. cello & pf.. E mi. 

Septet for vn viola, cello, clar., bassoon, horn & pf. 

1 rclude ami Intermezzo for brass sextet. 

2 Lyric Pieces for brass quintet. 

Also sonata, for vn. & pf.. cello & pf.. pf. solo, pf. 
pieces, songs. 4ic, 

w. j. h., adds. 

CONVERSI, Girolamo (b. Correggio, ?; 

a. ?). . 

Italian 16th-century composer. He was in 
the service of Cardinal Granvella, Viceroy of 
Naples, about 1584, and is known as the author 
of the following works: * Canzoni a 5 voci 
Venice, G. Scotto, 1572; reprinted by the 
*amc publisher in 1573, 1575, , 57 8, 1580, 
1585 and 1589; ‘ Madrigali, a 6 voci, lib. 1 
\ en.ee, 1584; ibid, in 4 to. Con vers i is 
familiar to English amateurs through his fine 
madrigal, ‘ When all alone my pretty love was 
playing published in ‘ Musica Transalpina ’ 

,n * 588 - E. 11 p 

Set the Canzone. 

CONVITATO DI PETRA, 1 L (Opera). 
See Righini. 

C°NVITO, E (Opera). See Cimarosa. 

Convb, Giuho. See Scarlatti (5, 2 libs.). 

COOGAN, Philip. See Coo J! 
R C K? OK uo Ed ?* r (Tom) Worcester, 
•953)^ 18801 d Chipstcad ’ Surrc y. 5 Mar. 

English organist, teacher and composer. 
Educated at the Royal Grammar School of 
worccsicr, his musical training was that of the 
cathedral organ-loft, which in his case (he was 
assistant organut of Worcester for many years) 
meant experience of the Three Choirs Festival 
as well as of cathedral music proper. In 1908 
I app f ,in, ; d wganist of Southwark 
Gathedr a l m London m succession to Madeley 
Richardson. There he utilized this experi¬ 
ence m instituting a series of Saturday after¬ 
noon performances, with mixed choir and 
orchestra, of oratorios and kindred works. 
These have been w.dely appreciated and in 

SlivafT ,h ^ 0VC,Uc ° f ** Thrcc Choi" 

^ have been given their first London 
penormances in Southwark Cathedral. 
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Cook was a member of ihe teaching-staff of 
the R.C.M., where for many years he has had 
charge of the choir-training-class. His valu¬ 
able little book, 4 The Use of Plainsong is 
published by the Plainsong and Mediaeval 
Music Society. He composed some church 
music and was active in all movements for the 
furtherance of church music. In 1934 he was 
created Mus. Doc. Cantuar in acknowledg¬ 
ment of these services. h. c. c. 

COOK, Thomas Aynsley ( b . London, 
July 1831 or 1836; d. Liverpool, 16 Feb. 
'1894). 

English bass singer. His father was an 
engraver in London, living in Cornhill. 
As a boy he had a line soprano voice, which was 
trained by Edward Hopkins of the Temple. 
Developing into a powerful bass, he went to 
Germany and studied under Staudigl and 
other good teachers for five years, and sang at 
several Bavarian theatres. He made his d£but 
in England at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
in 1856, and was successful in leading bass 
parts of operas by Meyerbeer, Weber, Bene¬ 
dict, Balfc and Wallace, which he sang with 
the National English Opera headed by Lucy 
Escott. For three years he then toured with 
that prima donna in the U.S.A., and on his 
return he sang with the Pyne and Harrison 
company, besides appearing once with Grisi at 
Liverpool as Oroveso in 4 Norma '. 

In the 1870s Cook made a name for himself 
in London in the ofdras-bouffrs of Offenbach 
(‘ Grande Duchessc ’ and 4 Barbe-BIcuc ’), 
besides supporting Santley at the Gaiety in 
Harold’s 4 Zampa ’, Auber's 4 Fra Diavolo ’ 
and Lortzing's 4 Peter the ShipwrightHis 
Dcvilshoof in 4 The Bohemian Girl * was by 
that time famous, and he made the part his 
own. 

Cook's connection with the Carl Rosa 
Opera began in Sept. 1874, at the Liver¬ 
pool Ampithcatrc, after a tour in America with 
the Parcpa-Rosa Company; and, except for 
one short break, it lasted twenty years. During 
that period he sang an extensive round of parts 
and earned remarkable popularity in most of 
them. On the occasion of a 44 command ” per¬ 
formance (1892) at Balmoral Castle (at which 
he sang as the Sergeant in 4 The Daughter of 
the Regiment') he was reminded by Queen 
Victoria that she had heard him sing in Balfc's 
4 Satanella ’ at Covent Garden in the 1850s. 
He last appeared in public at Liverpool in Feb. 

1894, only a few days before his death. He had 
a powerful voice of agreeable quality, his sing¬ 
ing and acting being marked by abundant 
energy and spirit, coupled with a keen sense of 
humour. 

Cook’s daughter, Annie, who sang for some 
years with the Carl Rosa Company, became the 
wife of the conductor Eugene Goossens (second 
of that name) and the mother of Eugene 


Goossens, jun., the composer and conductor, 
the oboist Leon Goossens and the harpists 
Marie and Sidonie Goossens. 

h. K. 

COOKE, Arnold (Atkinson) (b . Gomcrsal 
nr. Leeds, 4 Nov. 1906). 

English composer. He was educated at 
Repton, Cambridge (1925-29), where he took 
the B.A., and under Hindemith at the High 
School for Music in Berlin (1929-32). After 
finishing his studies he became Director of 
Music at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, 
and was appointed professor of harmony and 
composition at the Royal Manchester College 
of Music in 1933, remaining there for five 
years. In 1934 his Concert Overture No. 1 
won third prize in the 4 Daily Telegraph 
competition. During the second world war 
(1941-45) he served in the Royal Navy, and 
in 1947 he was made professor of harmony 
and composition at the T.C.M. in London. 
He took his Mus.D. degree at Cambridge in 
1948. In the following year his Symphony 
No. 1, in B> major (composed in 1947)1 wM 
broadcast, and his pianoforte Quartet was 
performed at the Cambridge Festival, lor 
which it was commissioned. A Concerto lor 
string orchestra was broadcast on 5 June I 95 1 * 
His oboe Quartet was given at a conccr 
of the London Contemporary Music Ccntr . 
At present (1954) he is working on an opera, 

4 Mary Barton ', based on a novel by Mrs. 
Gaskcll. . . 

Cooke's studies with Hindemith and m 
Germany generally had a marked influence 
on his style in composition, but national tra 
arc by no means completely submerged, 
following works have been published: 

Quartet No. t ( 1933 ). Sonau for 
pianoforte (.938). Sonata for «ol. and 
forte (1937), Sonata for two pianofortes \ jjii 
•Alla Marcia' for clarinet and ptanofor" 
(1947), Rondo in B> major for horn 
pianoforte (1950), ' Bedtime , songs ( 939 ) 

Unpublished works not mentioned 
include a cantata, 4 Holderneth 
cert Overture No. 2 (i 94 *>)» trJI /,Q*i), 

Scherzo and Finale 'for string orchestra TO 

Concerto in D major for strings (1 94 )» 2 

forte Concerto (1940), string «“ ar '° ( , , 6) , 
( 1947 ). Quartet for flute and strings 93 
string Trio (.950), violin Sonata ^a ' M 
cello Sonau (194O. works, 

and various other vocal and c ^ ^ pyj. 

B-u-Ccr-.-. John. 'Arnold poke's' S, 
t-M. Rev.. Vol. XX. « 950 . P- ' ' 8 >- 

COOKE, Benjamin (i) pu b- 

English 18th-century music scl * c „ fa* 

Usher* He was a. “the Goto l£P > 

Street, Covent Garden, London, / ^ * e 

He was the father of. Ben)* in 

composer, who was bom at New * 
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« 734 - Cooke senior published a considerable 
number of vocal and instrumental works, 
some obviously unofficial editions pirated 
from the works of other publishers, in keep¬ 
ing with the practice of the time, others under 
licence as authoritative first editions. His 
publications were mostly in a heavy bold 
style, but some were engraved in a lighter 
style by Thomas Cross. After Cooke’s death 
or retirement some of his plates were acquired 
by John Johnson, who reissued copies from 
them. Cooke's publications included : Thomas 
Roseingrave's ‘XII Solos for a German Flute, 
with a Through Base for the Harpsichord ’ 
(1727); Corelli’s ‘ SonatasOpp. 1-5 (1728, 
etc.), and ‘Concertos’, Op. 6 (1732); 
Handel’s ‘VI Sonates’, Op. 2 ( c . 1733); 

* Favourite Songs in the Opera of Operas, or 
Tom Thumb ’ (1733); Charles Avison's * Six 
Celebrated Sonata’s in Three Parts’ (1736), 
and ‘Six Concertos’ (1740); John Hum¬ 
phries's ' XII Concertos’, Op. 2 (1737) and 
°P; 3 (174O ; J. F. Ranish’s * Eight Solos for 
a German Flute with a thorough Bass ’ (1737) ; 

‘ Twenty-four Country Dances for the year 
1738’; ‘ Caledonian Country Dances ’ (r. 

1 738 ); * The Complete Country Dancing 
Master’, 3 vols. [e. 1738); A. Scarlatti’s 
’VI Concertos in Seven Parts’ (1740); D. 
Scarlatti’s ‘ XLII Suites’, 2 vols. (1740); over¬ 
tures to operas by Handel and others, songs 
from various operas and works by F. Barsanti, 
S. I.anzetti, W. Defesch, etc. w. c. s. 

COOKE, Benjamin (ii) ( b . London, 1734 ; 
d. London, 14 Sept. 1793). 

English organist and composer, son of 
the preceding. In his ninth year he was 
placed under the instruction of Pcpusch 
and made such rapid progress that in three 
years’ time he was able to act as deputy for 
John Robinson, organist of Westminster 
Abbey. In 1752 he was appointed successor to 
Pcpusch as conductor at the Academy of 
Ancient Music. In Sept. 1757, on the resigna¬ 
tion of Bernard Gates, he obtained the ap¬ 
pointment of master of the choristers of West¬ 
minster Abbey, and on 27 Jan. 1758 that of lay 
vicar there. On 1 July 1762, on the death of 
Robinson, Cooke was appointed organist of the 
Abbey. In 1775 he took the degree of Doctor 
of Music at Cambridge and in 1782 was 
admitted to the same degree at Oxford. In 
the latter year he was elected organist of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds. He was an assistant 
director at the Handel Commemoration in 
1784. In 1789 he resigned the conductorship 
of the Academy of Ancient Music to Arnold. 
He is buried in the west cloister of Westminster 
Abbey, where a mural tablet, with a fine 
canon by double augmentation ' records his 
skill and worth. 

' Quoted in music type in the article on Aoo- 
MENTATION. 
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Cooke's compositions, which are volumin¬ 
ous, are for the church, concert-room and 
chamber. For the theatre he produced no¬ 
thing except an ode for Dr. Delap’s tragedy 
‘The Captives’ (1786). His church music 
comprises the fine Service in G major written 
for the reopening of the Abbey organ after 
the addition by \very of the pedal organ, 
and one composed in 1787 at the request of 
I-ord Hcathfield for the use of the garrison at 
Gibraltar; two anthems composed in 1748 and 
1749 for Founder’s Day at the Charter 
House; an anthem with orchestral accom¬ 
paniment for the funeral of William, Duke of 
Cumberland, 1764; another of the same de¬ 
scription, for the installation of the Bishop of 
Osnaburg, afterwards Duke of York, as 
Knight of the Bath, 1772 ; and fourteen others, 
besides several chants and psalms and hymn 
tunes. 

For the Academy of Ancient Music Cooke 
added choruses and accompaniments to Pergo- 
lesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater ’ (1759) and to Calliard's 
* Morning Hymn ’ (printed 1772), and com¬ 
posed an Ode for Christmas Day (1763), ‘ The 
Syrens’ Song to Ulysses ’, Collins’s ‘ Ode on the 
Passions’ (printed 1784), an Ode on Handel 
(*785). Ode on the Genius of Chattcrton 
( 1786) and Ode on the King's Recovery (1789). 
But the compositions by which he is best 
known are his numerous and beautiful glees, 
canons, etc. For seven of these (five glees, a 
canon and a catch) the Catch Club awarded 
him prizes. Cooke published in his lifetime a 
collection of his glees, and a second collection 
appeared in 1795 under the care of his son 
Robert. Twenty-nine glees and eleven rounds, 
catches and canons by Cooke arc printed in 
Warren’s collections. His instrumental compo¬ 
sitions consist of organ pieces, concertos for 
orchestra, marches and harpsichord lessons. 

.... w - **• H. 

His setting of Collins’s ' Ode on the Pas¬ 
sions ’ is unusual among compositions of 
the period, both for its setting and for its 
orchestration. When William Hayes set the 
same poem he treated it as most composers 
of the time would have done and turned out 
a string of recitatives and arias. This was 
not Cooke’s procedure; he was more con¬ 
cerned with the total impression, and there 
arc only two solo numbers that contem¬ 
poraries would recognize as arias, most of 
the wnung being of die style then described 
as aiioio. Moreover, one of the more ex¬ 
tended solo pieces, the song for Hope, re¬ 
quires a second soloist to echo the first on the 
repeat, and the bass singers of the chorus 
sing as though “ at a distance ”. Beside the 
usual orchestra this song calls for a solo 
violin harpsichord and cello. For the song 
of Melancholy Cooke mutes the violins, 
divides the violas and adds parts for an organ 
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and a solo cello. The greatest display of 
orchestral virtuosity comes in the song for 
Joy, which besides the normal orchestra of 
strings and oboes calls for harp, triangle 
(surely its earliest appearance in a score), 
carillons and tibiae pares ; these last were 
supposedly the double flutes of classical 
Greece and, according to Burney, had been 
remade by a Mr. Sharpe. r. c. 

Srr alto Augmentation (canon). 

COOKE, Henry ( b . ? Lichfield, c. 1616; 
d. Hampton Court, 13 July 1672). 

English bass singer, choir trainer and com¬ 
poser. He was probably a son of “John 
Cooke, a basse from Lichfield ”, who was 
sworn “ pistclcr ” of the Chapel Royal in 
London in 1623 and died in 1625. He was 
brought up as a boy chorister in the Chapel 
Royal and took up arms for his royal master 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. We find 
him as a lieutenant in Colonel GeorgeGoring’s 
regiment, which formed part of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s army on the retreat from 
Newcastle into Yorkshire. Before the end of 
the war he was promoted to a captaincy, and 
he was afterwards generally knowrn as " Cap¬ 
tain Cooke During the Commonwealth 
he is said to have made a living by teaching 
music, and it scents probable that he went to 
Italy and studied the language and voice 
production. At the Restoration he was ap¬ 
pointed bass in the Chapel Royal and Master 
of the Children. It was not a cheerful prospect 
for a musician, for there were only five old 
members, no books, no surplices to wear, and 
the order of service so entirely forgotten that 
no two organists played it alike. Cooke set 
to work with the utmost energy: he strength¬ 
ened the boys’ voices with comets and then 
reinstated the old pressgang warrant, which 
enabled him to take from any cathedral or 
country choir any boy he considered suitable. 
He had an unerring judgment, for among the 
earliest batches of children he chose Turner, 
Wise, Blow, Tudway and Humfrcy. Purcell was 
not chosen by him but joined the choir because 
his father and uncle already belonged to it. 

Cooke’s military discipline was soon ap¬ 
parent. The gentlemen were told that they 
must be “ properly surpliccd, punctual and 
diligent, and must quit all interest in other 
quires The instrumentalists were bid “ to 
wait in their tumes ”, and rehearsals were 
held regularly on Saturdays. Cooke’s boys 
became famous. They had “ extraordinary 
skill ”, they could read “ anything at sight ” 
(Pepys), could sing well in Italian, and six of 
them composed anthems regularly, so that, as 
Tudway tells us, “every month they produced 
something fresh ”. They were taught Latin 
and to play the violin, organ, lute and harpsi¬ 
chord. All this was accomplished in less than 
three years and stamps Cooke as a great choir 


trainer. With the consent of the king, who 
perhaps suggested the idea from his French 
experiences, Cooke introduced instrumental 
music into the church service and “ double 
sackbuts and courtals” into choir processions, 
so that all might distinctly hear and keep to¬ 
gether in time and tune. He frequently sang 
the solos in the anthems himself, and Pepys 
and Evelyn — no mean judges — both bear 
testimony to his extraordinary abilities as a 
vocalist. 

Cooke joined Davenant in the ‘ Siege of 
Rhodes ’, composed music for some of the 
acts, took the part of Solyman and made such 
an impression on Mrs. Edward Coleman (who 
acted with him) that nine years later she was 
able to give an excellent representation of 
Cooke’s performance to Pepys. In addition 
to this dramatic work Cooke wrote a hymn 
for the Installation of Knights of the Garter, 
coronation music, some 30 anthems, songs and 
partsongs. He had, Pepys says, a “ strange 
mastery in making extraordinary surprising 
closes ”, though his part-writing is ungram¬ 
matical. His anthems were effective and 
pleasing, as we see by many entries in Pepys s 
diary. In 1662 he became assistant to the 
Corporation of Musicians, afterwards Deputy- 
Marshal, and finally Marshal in succession to 
Lanier in 1670, but in 1672 he resigned office 
“ by reason of sickness He left London in 
1669 for Hampton Court, where he died, an 
was buried in the cast cloister of Westminster 
Abbey on 17 July 1672. . . 

As Cooke was in excellent voice in 1OO4 
is not likely then to have been more man 
from forty-five to fifty years of age, and t >f ' 
fore about fifty-six when he died. At the U 
of his death the Crown owed him more 
£500 for wages, etc., and about half this- 
was paid to his widow. A summary , 
will is in Lafontaine’s ‘ The King s N 
with a list of his compositions. J- A - p * 

Bibl.—B itiDot. J. C.. article in Mu». An « * J * n . '%' iese 

Sr r alto Chapel Royal. Coleman (l, collab. m 
of Rhode* •). Lavvc* (a, do.). , 

COOKE, Nathaniel (b. ® osha ^. Dr . 
Chichester, 6 Apr. 1773; d ' Bosham, 5 P 

1827)- u. w >as a 

English organist and composer .nc ^ 

nephew of Matthew Cooke, or S* n *‘ bur y, 
London church of St. George, .? rt 0 f his 
from whom he received the chief*.. 0 fthe 
musical education. He became org * 

parish church of Brighton, for the use 0 f 

choir of which he published a 
psalm and hymn tunes, including ^ in 
own composition, which long . 

favour. He also published some smallp£ 

^COoTE^^ben (*. Lennon 
minster], .768; */• London, «3 Au ^ 

English organist and composer. He was 
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son and pupil of Benjamin Cooke and suc¬ 
ceeded his father, on his death in 1793, as 
organist of the London church of St. Martin’s- 
in-thc-Ficlds. On the death of Arnold, in 
1802, he was appointed organist and master of 
the choristers of Westminster Abbey. While of 
unsound mind he ended his life by drowning 
himself in the Thames, He was buried in the 
west cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

Robert Cooke composed an Evening Sen-ice 
in C major, an anthem, ' An Ode to Friend¬ 
ship ' and several songs and glees. Three of 
the glees obtained prizes at the Catch Club. 
A collection of eight of them was published by 
the author in 1805. w. h. h. 

COOKE, Thomas Simpson (Tom 
Cooke) ( b . Dublin, 1782: d. London, 26 
Feb. 1848). 

Irish singer, instrumentalist and composer. 
He studied under his father, Bartlett Cooke, 
a famous oboe player at the Smock Alley 
theatre in Dublin, and made such rapid 
progress as to perform a violin concerto in 
public at the age of only seven. He received 
instruction in composition from Giordani. 
At the early age of fifteen he was appointed 
leader of the orchestra at the Crow Street 
theatre, Dublin, in which situation he con¬ 
tinued for several years. For this theatre he 
composed an overture to Dimond's * The 
Hunter of the Alps 1 in i8o*j and two comic 
operas, ' The Five Lovers 1 (1806) and * The 
first Attempt, or The Whim of the Moment ’ 
(1807). At the same time he kept a music 
shop from 1806 to 1812. On one of his benefit 
nights he announced himself to sing the tenor 
part of the Seraskicr in Storace’s opera * The 
Siege of Belgrade’, an experiment which 
proved quite successful. 

This led to Cooke's removal to London, 
where he made his first appearance, in the 
same character, at the English Opera House 
(Lyceum) on 13 July 1813. On 14 Sept. 1815 
he appeared as Don Carlos in * The Duenna ’ 
at Drury Lane Theatre, where he continued 
as a principal tenor singer for nearly twenty 
years. During this period, on one of his 
benefit nights, he exhibited the versatility of 
his talents by performing in succession on the 
violin, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
cello, double bass and pianoforte. In 1821 he 
was called “ director of the music at Drury 
Lane Theatre ”. About 1823 he undertook, 
alternately with his duty as tenor singer, the 
duty of leader of the band. 

In 1828-30 Cooke was one of the musical 
managers of Vauxhal! Gardens. Some years 
htcr he was engaged, at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, as director of the music and 
conductor. He was a member of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society, and occasionally led the 
orchestra or conducted the concerts For 
several years he held the post of principal 


tenor singer at the chapel of the Bavarian 
Embassy, a post he relinquished in 1838. In 
1846 he succeeded John Loder as leader at 
the Concert of Antient Music. He died at his 
house in Great Portland Street, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

As a singing-master Cooke had a deserved 
reputation, and several of his pupils achieved 
distinction; among them Miss M. Tree, 
Mrs. Austin, Miss Povcy, Miss Rainforth, the 
Misses A. and M. Williams, and Sims Reeves. 
He wrote a treatise on singing, which was 
much esteemed. 

Cooke's principal dramatic pieces were : 

‘ Frcdcrkk ike Great' (1H14). 

* The King's Proxy * (181s). 

1 Ike Count of Anjou ’ (1816). 

I A Tale of Other Timet' (with Bothu) (1822). 

Ike Wager, or The Midnight Hour * (1825). 

Oberon. or The Charmed Horn * (1826). 

* Malvina ’ (i8a6). 

* The Boy of Santillane * (1827). 

‘ Isidore de Merida * (from Slorace) (1828). 

* The Brigand ' (18291. 

Peter the Great 1 (1829). 

* The Dragon's Gift • (1830). 

•The Ice Witch* (1831). 

1 Hyder Ali ‘ (1831). 

•St. Patrick's Eve’ (1832). 

* King Arthur and the Knightt of the Hound Table * 
(» 85 «) 


uixron , produced the same year as 
Weber’s opera came out at Covent Garden, 
was clearly an attempt either to rival 
or to parody that work. * The Brigand ’ 
contained a song, “ Gentle Zitella ”, which 
became extremely popular. 

Io the list of Cooke’s original stage pieces, 
which as shown above is by no means com¬ 
plete, must be added his musical additions to 
some of the Shakespeare revivals of the period 
(‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, 1816; 

; Coriolanus ’, 1821 ; ‘ The Tempest ’, 1821 ; 

* The Taming of the Shrew ’, 1828) and his 
adaptations of foreign opera, which con¬ 
formed to the fashion in vogue in his time : he 
omitted much of what the composer wrote and 
supplied in its place compositions of his own. 
In this way he treated Weber's ‘ Abu Has- 
san’, Boicldieu’s 'Dame blanche’, Aubcr’s 
Muctte de Portin’, ’Gustave III’ and 
Lestocq ’, Harold’s ' Pr* aux clercs ’, Rossini's 
Maometto ’, Marliani’s ’ Bravo ’ and Ha- 
“ry> ‘J uivc ’- For the revival of Handel’s 
Acis and Galatea’ in 1842 he added a 
prologue. His last work for the stage was, in 
the same year music for Planchd’s comedy 

The Follies of a Night’. 

Cooke published ‘Six Glees for three and 
four voices’ m 1844, besides many singly. 
Among his glees which gained prizes were: 
Had! bounteous Nature ’ (1829); * Come, 
spirits of air’ (,830); ’Let us drain the 
nectared bowl (,830); ‘Thou beauteous 
spark of heavenly birth ’ (1832); « O fair are 
thy flowerets (1836); ‘Strike the lyre’ 
(Manchester, 1832). He likewise obtained a 
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prize for his catch ‘ Let's have a catch and not 
a glee ’ in 1832. 

His eldest son, Henry Angelo Michael 
(commonly known as Grattan) Cooke ( b . 
Dublin, 1809; d. Harting, Sussex, 12 Sept. 
1889), was educated in London at the R.A.M. 
in 1822-28 and for many years held the post 
of principal oboe in all the be>t orchestras. 
He was also bandmaster of the second regi¬ 
ment of Life Guards in 1849-36. 

w. h. 11., adds. 

Sft aim Abu I l.tN'ju (Weber). Allwood (col lab. in 
• David l<i//io*). Hish-p ill., collab.). 

COOLIDGE, Elizabeth Sprague (born 
Sprague) (b. Chicago, 20 Oct. 1864; d. 
Cambridge, Mass., 4 Now 1933). 

American patroness of music. She was 
married at Chicago on 12 Nov. 1891 to 
Frederic ShurtlefT Coolidge. In 1925 she 
created the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation in the Library of Congress by 
placing in trust a large sum, the income of 
which is paid to the Library of Congress, 
Washington, I).C. The trust is intended, 
among other things, to enable the Music 
Division of the Library: (t) to conduct 
periodic music festivals; (2) to give concerts; 
(3) to oiler and award a prize or prizes for 
any original composition or compositions 
performed in public for the first time at any 
festival or concert given under the auspices 
of the Library; (4) to further the purposes of 
musicology through the music division of the 
Library. 

Mrs. Coolidge presented the Library with 
an auditorium at a cost of over $90,000, 
exclusive of the organ, which is also her gift. 
'Flic Herkshire Festivals of Chamber Music, 
held under her patronage at Pittsfield, Mass., 
were begun in the autumn of 1918 and trans¬ 
planted from the Berkshire Hills to Wash¬ 
ington. Mrs. Coolidgc’s numerous bene¬ 
factions also included contributions towards 
the gift of a music building to Yale University 
— primarily the gift of her mother, Nancy Ann 
Sprague — and the establishment of a tuber¬ 
culosis hospital and a school for crippled 
children at Pittsfield, etc. In 1932 she insti¬ 
tuted the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Medal 
" for eminent services to chamber music ", 
which is awarded annually to one or more 
recipients. She was herself “ a sensitive and 
competent pianist, an experienced ensemble 
player. She has tried her hand at musical 
composition. Her judgment is sharp. Her 
inherited talents and her acquired culture 
account for the artist in her.” 

For her contributions to education Mrs. 
Coolidge received the hon. degree of M.A. 
from Yale University, Smith College and Mills 
College, and the degrees of Doctor of Letters 
from Mt. Holyoke College, Doctor of Music 
from Pomona College and Doctor of Laws 


from the University of California. She 
brought to America many European com¬ 
posers and performers, and contributed to¬ 
wards cultural activity in Europe also, in 
recognition of which fact she received decora¬ 
tions from several foreign governments as well 
as the Medal of Citizenship from the city of 
Frankfort o/M. and the Cobbett Medal from 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians in 
London. c. R. 

Stt a ho Libraries, Washington. 

Coolidge, President. Sft Banlock (’ America’ for 
choru*). 

COOPER, Emil (b. Kherson, 1877). 

Russian conductor, (?) of English descent. 
He received his first lessons from his father, 
a musician, later attending the Odessa Con¬ 
servatory, where he studied violin and compo¬ 
sition. Proceeding to Vienna he became a 
pupil of Joseph licllmcsbcrgcr (violin) and 
Fuchs (composition). On his return to Russia 
he completed his musical education under the 
guidance of Tancycv and Nikisch. At the age 
of twenty he received an engagement to 
conduct at the Kiev Municipal Opera. At 
Zimin's theatre in Moscow lie conducted the 
first performance given there of Wagners 
‘ Mcistcrsinger ’ and the world premiere ol 
Rimsky-Korsakov's 4 Golden Cockerel . in 
1909 Diaghilcv engaged him to take charge 
of his Russian seasons of opera and ballet in 
Paris, where he conducted * Boris Godunov , 

4 Khovanshchina ’ and 4 Ivan the Terrible . 
A year later he was engaged as conductor 
the Russian Imperial Opera and gave 
Moscow performances of the ' Ring » as 
as three operas by Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
responsible for a revival of Ichaiko V 
• Mazeppa ' and other of his operatic jo , 
also of Boris ', 4 Khovanshchina and 1 rm 

^Responding in 1910 .0 a proposal from 'hr 
Moscow branch of the Imperial (rum 
Musical Society, Cooper occupied ns ms ^ 
until the 1917 Revolution — m trod u g 
principal works of Skriabin and syr P 
examples by Rakhmaninov, J* cd,nC . ' bral ion 
kovsky and others. At the jubilee . 

of the Moscow Imperial Society he * 

works by Tancycv, Rakhmaninov and ?> 
bin in the presence of thethrcecon.posc^ 

In 1914 came the second Druo L roC kcrcl * 
in London, at which 4 1 he Gold r 0 i| 0 w- 
was performed as a ballet un er G|azun0V 
ing the Revolution he was invited by 
to take over the conductorship 11 Lfcssonhip 

sky Theatre in Pctrograd and die p ^ ^ 

of conducting at the Con ^r V ( . a p^harmonic 
1920 he was in full charge 0 choir, then 
Society and the former Imperial Choir, 

affiliated thereto. .. philharmonic 

After a visit to the f ( '‘" , 0 ,«,dr 

Society in 1922 Cooper left Russia 
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for a lime in Paris. In 1924 he embarked 
on a tour of South America. Returning to 
Europe in 1925 he was appointed musical 
director of the Riga Opera, a post he occupied 
for three years, visiting Paris in 1926 to conduct 
a concert performance of Rimsky-Korsakov's 
‘ Kitczh \ For the first appearance of Shalia¬ 
pin in Berlin Cooper was engaged to con¬ 
duct ‘ Boris *, ‘ Faust * and Massenet's ‘ Don 
Quixote ’. Then came his appointment at 
the Chicago Civic Opera, during which period 
( , 9 2 9 ~ 32 ) he made extensive tours of the 
U.S.A. with such operas as * Pelfcas \ * Car¬ 
men 4 Samson and Delilah 4 Fidelio ' and 
Wagnerian works. Between 1932 and 1936 
he visited Paris, Bordeaux and Milan, and he 
settled at Monte Carlo until the second world 
war, when he once again left Europe for the 
U.S.A., resuming the conductorship of the 
Chicago Civic Opera and taking part in a 
New York performance of Mussorgsky's un¬ 
finished 4 The Fair at Sorochintsy \ 

From 1944 to 1950 Cooper conducted 
numerous works at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera, including a first performance there of 
Mussorgsky’s 4 Khovanshchina ’ and Britten's 
' Peter Grimes \ He holds the post of musical 
director of the Montreal Opera Guild, where 
he has given several first performances, in¬ 
cluding that of Menotti's 4 The Consul ' and 
Prokofiev’s 4 Love of Three Oranges He 
has appeared as guest conductor with the 
London Symphony Orchestra and in Rome, 
Barcelona, Warsaw, Helsingfors, Amsterdam 
and The Hague. He holds the rank of 
Chevalier of the French Legion of Honour. 

COOPER, George (b . London, 7 July 
1820; d. London, 2 Oct. 1876). 

English organist. He was bom at Lambeth 
as a son of the assistant organist of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. From the age of eleven he often 
took the service there for his father, and at the 
Festivals of the Sons of the Clergy it was the 
delight of Attwood — then chief organist — to 
make him extemporize. On one such occasion 
Mendelssohn is said to have noticed and 
praised him. At thirteen and a half he was 
made organist at St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf. 
On Attwood’s death in 1838 he became assist¬ 
ant organist at St. Paul’s, his father having 
resigned, and he had already been since 1836 
organist at St. Ann and St. Agnes. On his 
father’s death in 1843 he succeeded him at St. 
Sepulchre Church, Holbom, and he became 
organist and singing-master at Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital as well. On the death of J. B. Sale in 
1856 he was appointed organist of the Chapel 
R °V al - J. A. f.-m. 

COOPER, Gerald M. (Melbourne) ( b . 
London, 13 Sept. 1892; d. London, 17 Nov. 
• 947 )- . 

English musicologist, author and editor. 


He began his career mainly as an amateur 
singer and actor, but was well schooled in 
various branches of music and had a great gift 
of supplementing his knowledge profitably by 
assiduous private study. He wrote many 
articles in musical journals, mainly on old 
English music, and organized at his own 
expense interesting if not profitable series of 
old and modern music, and of classical cham¬ 
ber music in London between the years 1922 
and 1930 and again from 1942 onwards. He 
was honorary’ Secretary of the Purcell Society 
and himself edited a popular performing 
edition of extracts from the collected edition 
of Purcell's works. In 1929-32 he was also 
honorary Secretary of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society. On the death of Edwin Evans he 
succeeded him as chairman of the London 
Contemporary Music Section (the British 
section of the I.S.C.M.). After his own death 
his valuable music library was left to Edward 
J. Dent, who however presented the greater 
part of it to the Central Music Library, housed 
in the Westminster Public Library in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace Road, London. k. n. 

COOPER, John. Set Copf.RARIo. 

COOPER, Martin (Du Pr*) (b. Win¬ 
chester, 17 Jan. 1910). 

English critic and author. 1 le was educated 
at Winchester College and at Oxford, where 
he took the B.A. in 1931. In 1932-34 he 
studied music with Egon Wellesz in Vienna, 
and on his return he was appointed assistant 
editor of the ' Royal Geographical Society 
Journal ' (1935-36) and music critic to * The 
London Mercury-’ (1935-38). In 1946 he 
became critic to 1 The Daily Herald ’, but in 
addition to daily journalism he has contri¬ 
buted more solid criticism to 4 The Spectator ’ 
since 1947. In 1950 he left 4 The Daily 
Herald * and joined 4 The Daily Telegraph ’, 
of which he became chief music critic on the 
death of Richard Capell in 1954. In 1953 he 
succeeded William McNaught as editor of 
4 The Musical Times 

The first musical books produced by Martin 
Cooper were ‘Gluck’ (London, 1933) and 
'Bizet ’ (London, 1938). In 1949 he contri¬ 
buted a book on 4 Opera-Comique ’ to the 
World of Music ’ series. His literary work 
is based on wide musical knowledge and sup¬ 
ported by his comprehensive linguistic gifts, 
which include acquaintance with Russian. 
Later works include ‘French Music since 
1870 ’ (London, 1951), on which subject he 
also lectured to the Royal Musical Association 
m 1948, * Profils dc inusiciens anglais ’ (Paris 
>950), written for the British Council, and a 
chapter on Schumann's songs in the ‘ Schu¬ 
mann ’ symposium of the 4 Music of the 
Masters series (London, 1952). e. b. 

COOPER, Richard (b. ?; d. ?. 20 Jan. 

1704). 
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Scottish music engraver. He was the first to 
engrave music in Scotland, his earliest work 
being the small oblong volume of music which 
Allan Ramsay issued about 1725 as a com¬ 
panion to his 4 Tea-Table Miscellany This 
work is now so scarce that it is doubtful if more 
than the one perfect copy (now in the B.M.) 
exists. Its title is: 

Music for Allan Raimay's Collection of Scott Sonn. 
set by Alexander Stuart . . . engraved by R. Cooper. 

Other early Scottish collections engraved by 
Cooper arc : Adam Craig’s, 1730; Oswald’s 
4 Minuets’, advertised in 1734; M'Gibbon’s 
‘ Six Sonatas \ 1740; and his 4 Collections of 
Scots Junes’, three books, 1742, 1746 and 
1 755 - Besides music engraving Cooper did 
other work, including the fine portrait of Allan 
Ramsay prefixed to an edition of his 4 Poems ’ 
in 1728. The ' Scots Magazine ’ records the 
death of Cooper. F . K- 

COOPER (Cowper), Robert ( b . ?; d. ?). 

English 15th- 16 th-century composer. He 
was Mus.H. of Cambridge and took his degree 
of Mus.D. in 1502.' He is probably identical 
with the vicar-choral of Lincoln who received 
his appointment on 15 Aug. 1494 and dis¬ 
appears from the lists in 1506. In 1516 he 
received 2 benefices from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Some of his songs are preserved 
in manuscript collections. He was praised by 
Morlcy in his 4 Plainc and Easic Introduction ’ 
(■ 597 )^ His song 4 Alone ’ was republished by 
the Plainsong Society. w. 11. 11. 

COOPERSMITH, J. M. (Jacob Maurice) 

(b. New York, 20 Nov. >903). 

American musicologist. He took the B.Sc. 
degree at New York University in 1929 and 
the M.A. at Columbia University in 1930. 
In that year he won the Leopold Schepp 
Foundation Scholarship to Harvard Univer¬ 
sity and a travelling scholarship in 1931-32, 
when he obtained the Ph.D. and became a 
Charles Edward Ditson Fellow at Harvard 
for a year. In 1933 he won the Juilliard 
Foundation Grant and then spent several 
years as director of the music libraries of 
various broadcasting companies in the U.S.A. 
He was appointed a guest professor at Texas 
University in 1947, and in 1948-49 became 
Professor of Music and conductor of the Uni¬ 
versity Symphony Orchestra at the University 
of Oklahoma. He has been Senior Music 
Cataloguer at the Library or Congress in 
Washington since 1949 and was a chairman 
of the American Musicological Society and 
the Music Library Association, besides being 
a member of tlic editorial board of the 
4 Journal of the American Society ’ and a 
member of the American Musicological 
Society. The Dominican Republic awarded 
him the Order of Juan Pablo Duarte in 1944, 
in recognition of his work on that country’s 

1 Drown and Stratton give 1504. 


music. He has written a number of musi¬ 
cological reviews for periodicals both in 
America and England, besides various pro¬ 
gramme notes. As a specialist in Handel 
research he has made a reputation far beyond 
the U.S.A., but has been rather misleading in 
one small detail by not accepting the English 
form of the name which Handel himself 
adopted after his naturalization. 

Coopersmith’s articles and editions include 
the following: 

' An Iconography of Georg Friedrich Handel ’ (M. & I~. 
' 932 ). 

' Handel tan Lacunae: A Project ’ (M.Q., 1935 )- 
4 An Inpublidicd Drawing of Georg Friedrich Handel 4 

(M. & L., 1935). 

4 The Libretto of Handel's “ Jupiter in Argos ” ’ (M. & 
I... 1936). 

* Some Adventures in Handel Research ' (Amer. Mu*. 

* Four Unpublished Utters of Georg Friedrich Handel' 

(New York. 1943 ). , ,, , 

* Concert of Unpublished Music by Georg Friedrich 

Handel: Programme Notes' {Ibid., ' 944 )- 
4 Music and Musicians of the Dominican Republic: A 
Survey * (M.Q., 1945 ). ... . . 

' A Critical Edition of the Vocal Score of " Messiah 
(New York, 1947). „, . 

* The Fiat Gesamiautrabe: Dr. Arnold's FJition or 

Handel's Works * 1 Washington, 1947 ). _ , 

‘The Messiah as Handel Wrote It 4 (Mus. Courier, 
* 947 ). 

4 Music and Musicians of the Dominican Republic' 
(Washington, 1949). 

Sonata in D major for two clarinets and como di caccia, 
by C. F. Handel, ed. (New York, 1930). 

M. K. W. 

COPENHAGEN. From time immemorial 
the Danish capital has been the centre of 
musical life in Denmark. It remains so not¬ 
withstanding the marked advance in the 
musical life of certain Danish provincial towns, 
such as Aarhus, the largest town in Jutland, 
which possesses its own City Orchestra. Ihc 
more important musical institutions of Copen¬ 
hagen arc the following: 

Royal Opera and Opera Orchestra.— 
From the middle of the 18th century foreign 
opera companies were invited to perform 
regularly in Copenhagen. The introductio 
of Italian (and French) opera in DenmarK 
was the signal for the composition of oper 
and vaudevilles with Danish librettos, uie 
music being partly by foreign compose , 
partly purely Danish. The works of j- • 
Hartmann (strongly influenced b> ’ 

J. P. A. Schulz (influenced by G " ma . n * 
and F. L. E. Kunzen (influenced by Mo/a , 
whose works he was the first to produce > 
Copenhagen) arc typical. The grea , 
operas obtained comparatively early p 

tions in Copenhagen. _ ., _„ mc 

A legitimate national Danish ope 
into existence in the t 9 th century • 

Weyse, F. Kuhlau, Niels W. Gade. J. ^ 
Hartmann, P. Heise, Lange-Muller m con 
nection with the popular and romanuc^ ^ 
ments of the period. Also in thi F* ^ 
foreign works obtained com P a ff“ Rossin i 
productions in Copenhagen (Weber, 
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and his school, the French opba-comique, 
Donizetti, Bellini, Verdi, the Wagnerian 
school); later on also the chief works of the 
more modem movements, especially in Italy, 
France and Germany (Bizet,Gounod,Thomas. 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini, d’Albert, R. 
Strauss and many others). It can therefore be 
said that the Copenhagen Opera has always 
been and still is the pioneer of Danish musical 
life with regard to European opera. 

Det kgl. Kapcl (Opera Orchestra), founded 
in the 16th century, was originally an institu¬ 
tion of court musicians, without any associa¬ 
tion with the Opera. At the operatic perform¬ 
ances of that time the court musicians were 
“ on loan ” for theatre service. From 1770 
relations between the court music and the 
Opera (under Sarti) were strengthened. The 
orchestra was reconstructed byj. C. Naumann, 
and in 1841 it was resolved to combine the 
orchestra and the theatre into a joint institu¬ 
tion. Besides the famous directors already 
mentioned may be named Claus Schall, Franz 
Glaser, S. H. Paulli, N. W. Cade, Johan 
Svendsen, F. Rung, Carl Nielsen, Georg 
Hoebcrg. 

The most distinctive feature of the Royal 
Theatre is the fact that it forms one home for 
drama, opera and ballet. This means that 
the stage has every requirement for the 
presentation of even the most complicated 
works of a musical character. The fact that 
all three different branches of art are found 
on one stage has been an impulse to create 
great national festival plays whose character¬ 
istic is an equal participation of all three 
branches of art in the production, and the fact 
that a full orchestra is always available has also 
stimulated the use of incidental music to plays. 

Orchestras. —The two principal orchestras 
of Copenhagen arc Del kgl. Kapel (set aboct) 
which, since the 1890s, has given independent 
concerts each season (these concerts originally 
started on the initiative of Johan Svendsen), 
and the Radio Symphony Orchestra (Stats- 
radiofomcn), organized during the season of 
1928-29. Each orchestra has its own per¬ 
manent conductor, but the latter often engages 
foreign conductors. Fritz Busch and Nikolay 
Malko have conducted the Radio Orchestra 
lor long penods (Thursday concerts). This 
orchestra has also performed under various 
Danish conductors at these concern (Georg 
Hoebcrg, Ebbe Hamerik and others). It 
appeared at the Edinburgh Festival of iqso 
under Fnu Burch and Erik Tuxen. fi 
orchestras, as well as Kobenhavns Koncert- 
foremng (Copenhagen Concert Society, foun- 
d=d i 937 ; d,rector, Emil Reesen), make a 

dScafanH >" formin S ">0 great works of 
classical and modem symphonic music. 

Det unge Tonekunstncrsclskabs Orkester 
(Orchestra of the Society of Young Musicians, 


founded 1931) devotes itself particularly to 
modem music and is, moreover, ready to take 
on all kinds of musical tasks (especially with 
its chamber orchestra). During the summer 
season the Tivoli Concert Hall Orchestra 
(directors, Thomas Jensen and Christian 
Felumb) is of importance. Among amateur 
orchestras the Academic Orchestra (founded 
1899) deserves mention. 

All the orchestras here mentioned assume 
the functions assigned in earlier times to the 
various musical societies, Musikforeningcn, 
Dansk Konccrtforening, Koncertforeningen 
og Palfkonccrterne (directors, Joachim Ander¬ 
sen and F. Schncdlcr-Pctcrsrn), which arc 
now dissolved. 

Choral Societies.— The choral societies of 
Copenhagen during the 18th century and the 
singers of the court theatre occasionally gave 
important choral compositions, but the richest 
period of choral performance came in the 19th 
century, with the foundation of Musikfore- 
ningen (Society of Music, 1836-1936). Its 
directors, H. Rung. F. J. Glaser. N. \V. Cade, 
Emil Hartmann, F. Neruda, Carl Nielsen, 
presented choral works, not only by the great 
romanticists (Mendelssohn and Schumann), 
but by Danish composers such as Cade and 
Hartmann, and also of the baroque period 
(Handel, Bach and Gluck). The C;rcilia- 
foren ingen (1851-1934; directors, Henrik 
Rung, Frederik Rung, P. S. Rung-Kellcr, 
Mogcns Woldike) devoted itself to more 
ancient music (Palestrina and his contem¬ 
poraries), both secular and ecclesiastical. The 
work done for the extension of the knowledge 
of European and national choral literature 
by the two " classical ” societies of Copen¬ 
hagen is continued in our day by Palestrina- 
korct (Palestrina Choir, 1922- 35 ; director, 
M. Woldike), by the chorus of the Royal 
Danish Opera (especially the Easter concerts), 
Dansk Mensuralkantori (founded 1918; direc¬ 
tor, Julius Foss), the chorus of the Danish 
Broadcasting Company, the Madrigal Choir 
of the Danish Broadcasting Company (1027, 
M. Woldike), and Kobenhavns Drenge- og 
Mandskor (Copenhagen Choir of Boys and 
Men founded in 1924; director, M. W'oldike). 
The last-mentioned choir is of special interest, 
being a kind of singing-school where the boys 
arc taught the ordinary school subjects and 
practise their singing. The school is supported 
by the municipality of Copenhagen. 

Among the male choirs must be mentioned 
Mudentcrsangforcningcn (Students’ Choral 
Union, founded in 1839; directors, J. P. E. 
Hartmann, P. Heise, O. Mailing, S. Levysohn, 
Roger Henrichsen, Johan Hye-Knudsen), 
which, from its early years, contributed much 
to encourage male-voice singing in Denmark; 
Bel Canto (founded in 1906; directors, Vil¬ 
helm Poulsen, Anders Rachlcv, Agcrsnap), 
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and a number of vocal clubs consisting of work¬ 
men and artisans. A number of choirs from 
other parts of Denmark have combined with 
some of the above-mentioned choirs into 
comprehensive associations (Dansk Sangcr- 
forbund, Dansk Korforening) which arrange 
annual choral festivals. 

Chamber Music.—W hereas chamber music 
had formerly been performed only at private 
soirees and at concerts held by various societies, 
a more systematic cultivation of chamber music 
was inaugurated bv the foundation of the 
chamber-music society Kammcrmusikforc- 
ningen (1868; Fran/. Neruda), which is still 
in existence. The society arranges weekly 
chamber-music concerts during the concert 
season. Numerous well-known Danish musi¬ 
cians there continue the efforts of former 
colleagues for the extension of knowledge of 
chamber music. Whereas in older times a 
national tendency characterized these con¬ 
certs, the great European masterpieces — 
Beethoven in particular — gradually found 
their way into their programmes. Chamber 
music is performed by various societies of a 
more private character, and by many Danish 
chamber-music teams which hold annual 
public concerts: the Breuning-Bachc Quartet, 
the Louis-Jensen Quartet, the Carlo-Anderscn 
Quartet, the Rafn Quartet, Bkrscrkvintctten 
(Wind Instrument Quintet), the IngcrslevTrio 
and many others. Numerous foreign chaml»cr- 
music teams visit Copenhagen each winter. 

Education.— The Royal Danish Conserva¬ 
tory of Music was founded in 1864 (an earlier 
conservatory (Siboni) existed in 1827-42) and 
owes its existence to the endowment of a 
wealthy Copenhagen citizen, P. W. Moldcn- 
hawer. Its first directors were J. P. E. Hart¬ 
mann, N. W. Cade, the composers, and 
S. H. Paulli; among the later directors have 
been Otto Mailing, Anton Svendscn and Carl 
Nielsen; the present director is Rudolf 
Simonscn. Some of the most eminent musi¬ 
cians of Denmark have been members of the 
stafT. The teaching comprises all the subjects 
which appertain to an up-to-date public music 
school. In addition the training for the special 
profession of music-teaching is attended to 
by Musikpardagogisk Forening (Society for 
the Teaching of Music). Since 1924 some 
teachers of music (singing, pianoforte, theory, 
history of music) take their degrees at the 
University of Copenhagen and arc then 
qualified to teach in the secondary schools of 
Denmark, where the subject of music is carried 
through all classes to the final Studcnter- 
examen (Students* Examination). The Royal 
Opera supports a special opera school for the 
training of opera singers. A modern move¬ 
ment, the Popular Music Schools, has de¬ 
veloped since 1931, having for its aim to 
educate and instruct the population at large in 


the subject of music. There are, in addition, 
a few private conservatories and numerous 
private teachers of music. 

Libraries and Collections.— See Libraries 
& Instruments, Collections of. 

Organizations.— The active musicians of 
Co|>enhagen and their colleagues all over 
Denmark arc combined in a number of 
organizations: in Dansk Musikcrforbund 
(League of Danish Musicians), founded in 
1911, counting about 5000 members, a sub¬ 
division of which is now Kobcnhavns Musiker- 
og Orkcstcrforcning (the Copenhagen Associa¬ 
tion of Musicians and Orchestras), founded in 
1874; Dansk Tonckunstncrforcning (Associa¬ 
tion of Danish Musicians), founded in 1903, 
about 500 members, and Dansk Komponist- 
forening (Association of Danish Composers), 
founded in 1913, about 50 members. 

Danish church musicians have two organ¬ 
izations: Dansk Kirkemusikerforcning (As¬ 
sociation of Danish Church Musicians), 
founded in 1885, about 550 members, and 
Dansk Organist- og Kantorforbund (League 
of Danish Organists and Cantors), founded in 
190*,, about 250 members. 

The organization which comprises the 
majority of Danish teachers of music is Musik- 
p.rdagogisk Forening, founded in 1898, about 
280 members. Solo artists have two organ¬ 
izations: Dansk Solistforbund (League 0 1 
Danish Soloists), founded in 1918, about 300 
members, and Solistforcningen (Association 0! 
Danish Soloists), founded 1921, about 15° 
members. From each of these bodies a repre¬ 
sentative is elected to Musikraadct (Music 
Council), which is the highest authority 0 
Danish musical life and advisory to the State 


on all questions concerning mu.iv. The 
director of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
and the Professor of Music in the University o 
Copenhagen arc also members of the Goun • 
Economic interests (royalties) arc in the hands 
of a special institution named Koda. ^ A 

Bibl.—F ans, Niels, 1 Del koogcUfe kapel * (Copenhagen, 
1948). 

COPER, Robert. See Cooper. 

COPERARIO (Coprario), John ' r ' 
name Cooper) {b ?, c. «575 J '• Lond ° n ’ 

English viola da gambist, lutenist and 
composer. 1 His reputation a PP cars . oUt 
from a journey to Italy made before o 
1604. There he italianized not only ha 
name but his style; and on his return to^ 
land he became the leader of that develop 
of the English fantasy for viols which resu 
• Althouch he was anxious to ilalianisc his name. 

\a2zs£&:zs£s&*- 
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in its unchallenged supremacy during die 17th 
century. Coperario’s influence on the English 
chamber music for viols may be compared 
with that of Morley on the English madrigal. 
Its first consequence was a lightness of touch 
not previously characteristic of the native In 
Nomina and other works for viols. Copera¬ 
rio’s own fantasies for viols arc masterpieces 
of counterpoint, conspicuously pure and un- 
impassioned, whose beauty is polyphonic 
rather than harmonic, but rises to splendid 
heights in a few such examples as the five- 
part fantasy entitled * Chi puo mirarvi \ Some 
of Coperario’s part-writing is markedly in¬ 
strumental, the last-named fantasy being a 
case in point; some has a comparatively vocal 
outline. His work is transitional in all these 
respects. Not until the succeeding generation 
did the English fantasy for viols achieve its 
widest range in technique and emotion, to 
evoke the observation recorded retrospectively 
as late as 1728 by Roger North in his * Memoires 
of Musick ’ « that “ in vocall, the Itallians, 
and in the instrumental! musick, the English 
excelled 

Christopher Simpson (• Compendium 
1.665, etc.), Playford (later eds. of * Introduc¬ 
tion ’), Mace (* Mustek’s Monument ’, 1676) 
and North himself (1728) arc among the 
witnesses to Coperario’s continued reputation 
throughout the evolution of the fantasy and 
until its eclipse by later forms. Very numerous 
manuscript collections of his music will be 
found catalogued in the B.M., the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford. In this last library there 
arc preserved partbooks containing music by 
Coperario which is especially entitled “for 
Violins ”, and is perhaps the earliest English 
music at present known to be so specified, 
though these instruments are already men¬ 
tioned as optional alternatives in Holborne’s 
printed collection of 1599 and in Dowland’s 
‘ Lachrymae ’ of 1605. The style is, however, 
no different from that of contemporary dance 
music of the same date, except in falling a very 
little higher in pitch. 

Coperario was musical tutor to the children 
of James I, and Charles I is recorded 1 as 
particularly attached to " those incomparable 
Phantasies of Mr. Coperario to the Organ ”. 
(Most viol fantasies were regarded as suitably 
accompanied on the chamber organ, and for 
many by Coperario and his contemporaries 
and successors ad libitum organ parts exist in 
manuscript.) Coperario was also teacher to 
the famous brothers Henry and William 
Lawcs, of whom the latter became one of the 
two or three greatest masters of chamber 
music for the viols, combining a harmonic 
boldness unique in his school with a contra- 

1 Ed. Rimbaull, 1846. p. 74. 

Playford, ' Introduction later edi. 


puntal mastery for which he was clearly 
indebted to Coperario'* teaching. That this 
was both systematic and highly intelligent 
may be gathered from a manuscript treatise 
preserved in the Huntington Library, Cali¬ 
fornia, under tlic title : ‘ Giovanni Coprario. 
Rules how to Compose ’, an exceptionally 
clear and practical exposition of its subject 
as understood by a progressive composer, Jess 
interested in the past than his great con¬ 
temporary Morley. 

Coperario appears (as lutenist and com¬ 
poser) to have been a member of the King’s 
music for a few years before 1626, when he 
was succeeded by Alphonso Kerrabosco the 
younger as Composer of Music to the King; 
a fitting succession, since it was this Ferrabosco 
who took up the development of the English 
fantasy for viols where Coperario left it. 

In 1G06 Coperario published : 


V* t °« Riche Honorable 

the Earle of Devonshire: figured in scavcn sonra, 
thereof uxe are to ter forth that the hordes may be 
exprest by a treble voice alone to the Lute and Bate 
\ mil. or ebe that the meanc part may be added, if 
any shaU allcci more fulncue of parts. Ilie seaventh 
is made m forme of a Dialogue and cannot be sunt; 
hi thou t tvto voyces. 

I le composed the music to ‘ The Masque of the 
Inner Temple and Grayc’s Inn ’, performed 
at Whitehall on 20 Feb. 1613. The same 
year he published * Songs of Mourning be¬ 
wailing the untimely death of Prince I lenry V 
He contributed three of the songs to the masque 
performed at Whitehall on St. Stephen’s 
Night 1613, and supplied much of the music 
in * Hie Masque of Flowers ’ presented in the 
same place on Twelfth Night in the following 
year, both masques being given in honour of 
the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and Lady 
Frances Howard. A song, ‘Come ashore, 
come merry males *, is included in J. Stafford 
Smith's ‘ Musica Antiqua ’ (1812). Two 
galliards for lute are among the Harlcian MSS 
7578, and some masque-tunes of his (including 
one for the Gray’s Inn Masque referred to 
above) are in Add. MSS 10,444. Works by 
Coperario arc included in the Amsterdam 
collection of .648: * XX Koninklijkc 

Fantasien op 3 Fiolcn ’. Coperario also 
wrote some church music and contributed 
two anthems (• I’ll lay me down ’ [a 4] an d 

vii.- * ho , w do m v "oes increase ’) to Sir 
U ilham Leighton’s ‘ Teares or Lamcntaciouns 
of a Sorrowful! Soule ’ (,6.4). The second 
of these was also included in the * Tristitiac 

aSTtE?’ of Thomas Myriell, 1616 (B.M. 
Add. MSS 29,372-7). 

w. h. h., adds. j. m. (ii) & r. D . 


">.J : rn w 5 I*®*' ' Rule* How 10 Compose ’ 
fa^nulc ed. by Manfred Bukofre, (Los Angles, 

SttoUc Wtoon (J. [ij. ? collab. in * Masque of Flowers 1 ). 


* Set Camman. 
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COPLAND, Aaron ( 4 . Brooklyn, X.Y., 14 
Nov. 1900). 

American composer. His musical education 
began at an early age with pianoforte lessons 
front his sister. He then studied the instru¬ 
ment with V. Wittgenstein and Clarence 
Adler, and after his graduation from high 
school in 1918 he studied harmony and 
counterpoint with Rubin Goldmark for four 
years. He then spent three months at the 
Fontainebleau School of Music and worked 
lor three years with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. 
He was awarded a Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowship in 1923-27 and in 1930 won the 
R.C.A. Victor Company's award of $5000 
for his ‘ Dance Symphony Of recent years 
he has been recognized as the leading spirit 
in contemporary American music, and has 
worked energetically to get the music of his 
contemporaries and colleagues widely per¬ 
formed. The scries of concerts he organized 
between 1928 and 1931 jointly with Roger 
Sessions was his first effort in this direction; 
since then he has Ixcomc Executive Secretary 
of the American Composers’ Alliance, first 
director of the American Festival of Con¬ 
temporary Music at Yaddo, N.Y., and an 
active member of the League of Composers 
and of the American section of the I.S.C.M. 

1 Ic has also been lecturer in music at the New 
School for Social Research in New York, and 
at Harvard, and has lectured extcasively in 
Latin America. He has written articles, 
mostly on contemporary music, for ‘ Modern 
Music \ ‘ The Musical Quarterly * The 
American Mercury* The American Scholar', 

‘ The New Republic * and other papers. A 
series of lectures has been published in book 
form under the title of * What to Listen for in 
Music *; lie has also written a book on * Our 
New Music 

In his own creative work Copland may be 
said to use two styles, which arc however 
intimately related. One is highly concen¬ 
trated and epigrammatic ; the other — that 
which he employs mainly in “ functional ” 
music for ballet, cinema or radio — is more 
relaxed and expansive, and can thus appeal to 
a wider audience. But there is no fundamental 
disparity between the two styles; the same 
sensibility adapts the technique to the purpose 
in hand. 

Copland's early music, such as the piano¬ 
forte Concerto and ‘ Dance Symphony ’, is 
perhaps the most convincing attempt by any 
serious composer to adapt the techniques of 
jazz to his own use. But the direct influence of 
jazz did not survive for long in his work. It 
was useful to him mainly because it suggested 
means of achieving a characteristic jauntiness 
and agility of rhythm, subtly related to the 
inflections of American speech (cf. his school 
opera, ' The Second Hurricane ’). Thus in 


his mature work the rhythmic complexities are 
inseparably related to his development of a 
highly individual type of melodic line, which 
makes a conspicuous use of ascending fourths, 
sevenths and ninths and of certain pentatonic 
figurations; and to a bare and austere har¬ 
mony based largely on dissonant relations 
between diatonic triads (especially an ambigu¬ 
ity between the major and minor). Formally, 
Copland usually works not by a process of 
lyrical growth, but by the “ objective ” organ¬ 
ization of lyrical motives and rhythmic 
patterns. The texture of his music Is tenuous 
and its sonority always transparently clear; 
from this point of view there is some re¬ 
semblance between his work and the late 
music of Stravinsky, though his idiom is very 
personal and has exerted a considerable 
influence on many younger American com¬ 


posers. 

In his more popular works for ballet, radio 
and film, or in such a piece as ‘ El Sal6n 
Mexico \ Copland uses the same technique of 
lyrical and rhythmic pattern-making, but 
adopts a rather more continuous melodic style 
and a less dissonant and elliptical type of 
harmony. In these works he makes some use 
of the idioms of rural American regional or 
folk music; the end of the ballet ‘ Appalachian 
Spring for instance, has a Puritan nobility 
that almost reminds one of the later work 0 
Vaughan Williams. Nonetheless, Coplands 
music does not cease to be primarily the music 
of an industrial society; it is no accident tha 
his music for the films ' Of Mice and Men 
and ' Our Town ’ is not only perhaps the mosi 
distinguished music that has been written 
accompany a film, but a highly intelligent 
answer to a functional problem. „ 

In Copland's most recent “absolute 
works there arc indications that the hu 
tenderness of the ballets and film music » 
being absorbed into the incisive me 
precision of the earlier manner; f rom 
point of view it is instructive to c° m P" c " 
piano Sonata and the violin and P ,a, )° . 

with the piano Variations of 1928. 1 * . . 

remarkable and developed example on 
tendency is to be found in the third Symphony 
of 1946. .'?’• « The 

Bibl—Bai-er. Marion. * Aaron goP 1 *™*’ 

Book of Modem Composer* (Newport. W, d • 
Bircfr. Arthur V.. * The Mus.c of Aaron oo P 
(M.Q., XXXI. 1945. P; 4*>)- 
•Aaron Copland * (New York. *950)- Filin Com- 

Siirkfeld. Frederick W., Copland a* 

poser * (M.Q., XXXVII. «95«. P- ,6,) ' 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

mil rT« 


e^V«VS^Ye.;(.934). 
illy the Kid • (1938). 


luced New York, 24 M * y 
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INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

! .** Verdun *, by Hans Chlumberg (1031). 

* Quiet City ’ by Irwin Shaw (1939). 
the Five Kingsby Orson Welles, 

(' 939 >- 


after Shakespeare 


OTHER STAGE WORKS 
‘ The Second Hurricane \ School Opera (1937). 

From Sorcery to Science \ Puppet Show (1939). 

FILM MUSIC 

' The City documentary (1939). 

‘ Of Mice and Men ' (1939). 

' Our Town ’ (1940). 

‘ North Star ’ (1943). 

‘ The Cummington Story documentary (194s). 

! lie Red Pony’ (1948). 

' The Heiress \ after Henry James (1949). 

CHORAL WORKS 

4 Motets for mixed chorus unaccomp. (1991). 
a Choruses for women’s voices (1915). 

"hat do we plant? junior high chorus (1933). 

Lark for baritone and mixed chorus unaccomp. (1918 . 
Las Agachadas’ (’ Shake-Down Song*) for mixed 
chorus unarcomp. (194a!. 

’In the Beginning’ for mixed chorus unaccomp. (1947). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Music for the Theatre ’ for small orch. (1995). 

Dance Symphony • (1995). 

Symphony No. 1 (1998). 

Symphonic Ode‘(1999). 

Short Symphony ’ (No. a) (1933). 

Statements (1934). 

1 F.l Sal6n Mexico ’ (1936). 

Music for Radio, • Saga of the Prairie ’ (1937). 

An Outdoor Overture (1938). 

•John Henry’ for small orch. (1940). 

Music for Movies for small orch. ( 194 a). 

F “< r ?9%) f,>r lhC Common M *“ ‘ for b,Aa & I*"- 

• }V!rlrom H ome’(i944). 

Jubdee Variation ' (on a theme by Coouens), contri- 
billed to a codecUve work (1944). 

Symphony No. 3 (1946). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

SPEAKER AND ORCHESTRA 
’ Lincoln Portrait* (1949). 

Preamble * (U.N. Charter) (1949). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

’ As it fell upon a day ’ for soprano, flute & clar. (1993) 

?for 4 «e« (1928). 1 

• v," fb,k . f " vn * « ! !<i & pf. (1999). 

Llegia for vn. & viola (1999). 

Sextet for clar., *tg. 4 tet & p f. (1937). 

Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf. (1950). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
a Pieces (1926). 

Sonata (1943). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

SCh ('| r Sao) hUm0ril,i<1Ue: lt " Ca ‘ * nd ** Mowe ‘ 

Variations (1930). 

2 Children’s Pieces (1936). 

Sonata (1941). 

* Four Piano Blues ’ (1948). 

TWO PIANOFORTES 

* Uanzon Cubano * (1942). 

ORGAN MUSIC 

’Episode* (1941). 


SONGS 

’ Old Poem ' (Chinese, trans. Arthur Wales ) (1920.1. 
Pastorale ’ (Arabic, tram. Powys) (1921). 

Song ’ (E. E. Cummings) (1927). 

* Vocalise ’ (wordless) (1928). 

12 Poems by Emily Dickinson (1930). 

&r ebo Film Music. Thomson (V., mus. portrait 
of C-). 

Coppard, A. E. (Alfred Edgar). Su Swain 
(13 songs). 

Copp^e, Francois. See Bouicault-Ducoudray 
(trench trans. of Breton songs). Delibes (* Oiseaux 
choruses). Duparc (H.. * Vague et la cloche ’. song). 
Gounod (3 songs). Hubay (’ Crenionai beeedus 
opera/. Maclean (’ Liebesgeice ’, opera'. Moody (F.. 
Crescent ar^ Crouopera by M’Alpin). Paladilhe 
( PassaM', lib.). Piero* (song). Svendsen (J., 
Pasant . sneid ra ). Wider (* Korriganc ’, «en.; 
Maitre Ambrot , lib.; « Jacobites ’, incid. m.). 

COPPOLA, Pier Antonio (b . Castro* 
giovanni, Sicily, 11 Dec. 1793; d. Caiania, 

13 Nov. 1877). 

Italian composer. He was the son of a 
musician and studied at the Real Collegio di 
Musica at Naples. His first opera, * II figlio del 
bandito ’ (1816), was well received and his 

* La pa/za per amore ' ' (Rome, 14 Feb. 1835) 
was performed in many European towns, and, 
as an opira-tomxqut with the title of * Eva ', in 
Paris (9 Dec. 1839) and also in London. In 
1835 he composed ‘ Gli Illinesi \ one of his 
best works, given at Turin on 26 Dec. This 
was followed by * Enrichetta di Haicnfdd ’ 
(Vienna, 29 June 1836) and ‘ La bdla Celeste 
degh Spadari ’ (Milan, 1837). At the Royal 
Theatre in Lisbon he produced 4 Ciovanna 
i°“ % ’ ( 11 Oct. 1840) and 4 I nos dc Castro' 
(1841). In 1843 he returned to Italy, and 
composed four more operas, which were less 
successful than his earlier works, and he finally 
returned to his post at Lisbon. Coppola might 
have taken a higher place had he not come 
into competition with Rossini and more 
especially with Donizetti. Some masses, 
litanies and other church compositions arc to 
be found in the libraries at Naples. 

m. c. c. 

B “ L T CA '’ r “ A '°; Rosario, ' Elogio .torico-biogra- 
phico di Pier Antonio Coppola * (Palermo. 1837). 
Coppola, U. P.. Pier Antonio Coppola ’ (1899). 

COPPOLA, Piero (b . Milan, 11 Oct. 1888). 
Italian conductor and composer. He was a 
son of two well-known Italian singers, studied 
pianoforte and composition at the Milan 
Conservatory, and concluded his studies in 
1909- He then devoted himself to conducting 
and composition. He appeared as conductor 
in Pans and Christiania. At Florence and 
Brussels he directed the first productions of 
Puccinis 4 Fanciulla del West’. His com¬ 
positions include, besides short pieces for 
pianoforte and violin, two operas, 4 Sirmionc ’ 
and Nitrita , the last of which obtained a 
prize at the McCormick competition of 1914. 

COPRARIO. See Coperario. 
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COPTIC CHURCH MUSIC. See Eastern 
Church Music. 

COPULA. A species of descant, generally 
employed at the close of organum purum on the 
penultimate note of the unmeasured plainsong 
tenor. Eranco defines it as " velox discantus 
ad invieem copulatus ” (Coussemaker. * Scrip- 
toresI, 1 33 <*)» 10 which, at a later date 
(• 3 j')» the author of the *Quatuor Princi- 
palia ’ adds: “Sicuti est brevis partita sivc 
fracta in seinibrcvibus, ct semihrevis in mini¬ 
mis, quae copulari sivc computari debent 
ad imam perfcctionem ” (ibid., IV, 293A). 
l’he following example is given by Franco: 



and this, in three parts, by Waller of Odington 
(ibid., I, 248*1): 



The term was not confined to this practice of 
embellishing the finis punctorum, but was applied 
to any sort of flowery descant on one or more 
notes: “Copula, id est lloritura ’* (ibid., IV, 
278*1), “ Copula est id ubicumque sit multi¬ 
tude punctorum ”, “ quae multum valet ad 
discantum, quia discantus nunquam perfecte 
scitur nisi mediante copula ” (ibid., I, 114a). 

Theodoric dc Campo (ibid., Ill, 1890) uses 
copula as a synonym for ligatura, i.e. a group 
of notes lK>und together in one figure; and 
Johannes dc Garlandia in one passage (ibid., I, 

1166) tells us that the hocket was sometimes 
called copula ; but no other writer supports 
either of these usages of the word. 

j. f. r. s. 

COPYRIGHT (BRITISH).' The law of 
copyright throughout the British Empire is 
now regulated by the Copyright Act, 1911, or, 
in the self-governing Dominions, by local Acts 
of an identical or similar nature. This Act 
deals with literary, dramatic and artistic as 
well as musical copyright and provides a 
uniform code for the protection of invention 
in the domain of art as distinct from that of 
science. 

One of the special features of modern 
British copyright law, in contradistinction to 
English law- before 1911 and to the present law- 
in the U.S.A., is that no formality is required 
to secure copyright protection. There is no 
necessity to print a “ copyright reserved ” or 

1 11 would co loo far lo deal with foeeiipi copyright 
laws in an English publication; but it may be said in a 
general way that they do not greatly differ in their 
essentials from the British law. In the U.S.A. and 
certain South American countries, however, registration 
or other formalities are required. 


similar notice upon published works and no 
form of registration is required. It is true that 
a copy of every book, including every sheet of 
music separately published, must be sent to 
the British Museum and, if demanded, to the 
Libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh 
and Aberystwyth, but the sanction for failure 
to comply with these provisions is a fine, not 
loss of copyright protection. 

The Work Protected.— Protection is 
given to every original musical work. There 
is no definition of “ musical work ” in the Act 
of 1911, though in the Musical (Summary 
Proceedings) Copyright Act, 1902, an Act 
which still remains in force for the purpose of 
imposing penalties for the street hawking of 
infringing copies of music, “ musical work 
is defined as meaning “ any combination of 
melody and harmony, or either of them, 
printed, reduced to writing, or otherwise 
graphically produced or reproduced There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that, for the 
purpose of the Act of 1911, the work must be 
graphically produced in order to secure copy¬ 
right protection ; for example, if a composer 
had a performance of his composition recorded 
it is thought that the work would certainly « 
protected although no graphic representation 
were made. On the other hand, it is thoug 1 
that some form of permanent record must w 
necessary for copyright protection and iMh 
if a composer played over an air wh,cn 
had just thought of, he would have no cause 
of action if some listener wrote it do" 
published it; this point, however, has nc> 

been decided. .. 

The requirement of “ origina lly 
only that independent skill and labour s 
employed in the preparation of the " 
which copyright is claimed ; it does not^n 
that the work shall be of artistic ongUttWV 
There can be copyright thereforei n 
selection and arrangement of existing ^ 
and a separate copyright may subs'. ^ 
pianoforte score of an opera as d 
.hr full score and in a work made up 
use of old airs and tunes, thcmscl 

^Ownership.—W ith .he . excepdon. -- 

tioned below, the composer is the aulhor 
the copyright in a musical work. ^into 

or composer is the person whoputs the ^ 

the permanent form m which '» ‘ ggcst s 

being protected. Thus a person * * "ged 
an idea without working it out in P ^ a 
form is not an author ; 

mere amanuensis. Between these « ^ 
arise cases in which two or m F* (q a sU b- 
each contributed to the fi . na ccs a case 

stantia! extent; in these 
of joint authorship arises. horship arises 
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distinct from the contribution of the other. 
Where the contributions are distinct, there arc 
separate copyright works with separate owners. 
Difficult considerations of this kind arise in 
the case of songs or musical plays; usually the 
lyrics and the music arc separate works, the 
copyright in which is vested in separate 
authors; but cases happen where the author 
and composer respectively make suggestions 
resulting in alterations of the other’s contribu¬ 
tion, and it may be that in such cases a com¬ 
bined work of joint authorship arises; it will 
be seen that this may be of importance in 
relation to the term of copyright in the work. 

The only exception to the initial vesting of 
copyright in the composer is where he has made 
the work in the course of his employment 
under a contract of service; in that case the 
copyright vests at once in the employer in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary. It is 
apprehended however that music can rarely be 
composed under a contract of service, since 
such a contract involves such immediate con¬ 
trol over the labours of the servant by the 
employer that it is not readily applicable to 
the preparation of a work of art. Probably 
such vesting in an employer only takes place 
therefore in the case of routine work such as 
selections or arrangements. Attempts are 
frequently made to secure such vesting of 
composers’ music by a form of contract pur¬ 
porting to treat the composer as under a 
contract of service; but it is doubled whether 
these are effective. 

^Assignment and Licence.— An assignment 
or copyright must be in writing signed by the 
owner or his agent and must purport to vest 
in the grantee the whole or some distinct part 
(cither as to area or extent) of the copyright in 
the work ; such an assignment vests the right 
assigned fully in the assignee, enabling him to 
deal with such right as he pleases and to pro¬ 
tect such right against infringement. 

An assignment may be limited as to area, 
t,lc n 8 ht »<> perform in some parts only of 
the copyright area, as to time, i.e. for a term 
of years or for a term determinable upon the 
happening of some event or the failure of some 
condition, or as to the nature of the right, U. 

u p 5 r . formin 8 r *ght can be assigned without 
the right to print or vice versa. An assign¬ 
ment, however, cannot effectively be made for 
a period longer than the expiration of twenty- 
live yean from the death of the author; on the 
expiration of this period the copyright will 
revest in the author’s personal representatives 
lor the residue of the term of copyright not¬ 
withstanding any agreement by the author to 
the contrary. 

A licence confers a more limited interest 
than docs an assignment. A licensee cannot, 
in general, enforce the copyright against third 
parues, or exercise the right given to him 
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except strictly in accordance with the terms of 
the licence. Such terms may frequently pre¬ 
vent him from performing the work with 
alterations or additions, from passing over his 
right to others, or, in the case of a licence to 
print, from printing more than a limited 
number of editions. But questions often arise 
whether a particular form of words constitutes 
an assignment or a licence. Clearly, unless 
the sole and exclusive right to publish or per¬ 
form is granted, the grant is by way of licence 
°nly, *> ut *f the right granted is expressed to 
be *• by way of licence only ” or if the right is 
expressed to determine in certain conditions 
and no express words of grant occur, even an 
exclusive right may be construed as by way of 
licence only. It is generally more beneficial 
to authors or composers that in any arrange¬ 
ment with publishers it is made clear that a 
licence only is intended. 

Apart from a licence in writing such as is 
referred to above, a licence may take the form 
of a mere consent to publish or perform and 
such a consent may be verbal or may be 
implied from conduct. For example, if work 
is sent to a newspaper or periodical, a licence 
to publish would be implied on the terms of 
payment of the usual fee, and no intervening 
communication with the author would be 
considered necessary. 

There is a provision in the Copyright Act 
1911 under which any work which has once 
been pubished may be republished by anyone 
after the expiration of twenty-five years from 
the death of the author on payment of a 
royalty at the rate of ten per cent, on the price 
of publication. Regulations exist as to the 
form of notices to be given before this com¬ 
pulsory licence is exercised and for securing 
payment of royalties by means of adhesive 
labels to be attached to published copies. 

Thfro “ a,so a Provision entitling the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
the public interest to grant a licence to publish 
or perform a work after the death of the 
author. 

I erm of CoPYRicHr.-The normal term of 
copyright in a musical work is the life of the 
author and fifty years alter his death. If 
however, ,he work has not been published or 
performed in public during the life of the 
composer, copyright endures until publication 
or performance in public and for fifty years 
hereafter. It should be observed, however, 
that if words associated with music do not 
constitute a dramatic work, the term of fifty 

nmT, C m C ° f lhC Words docs not bc 8 in «o 
run until publication, and the singing of the 

words m public would not constitute publica- 

f J "** of a "ork of joint authorship 

hr £T 8 i l S k ubi,l V mil V cars after 
the death of the author who dies first or 
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until the death of the author who dies la»t 
(whichever of these events last happens). 

The copyright in Government publications, 
i.e. works prepared or published by or under 
the direction or control of a Government 
Department, lasts for fifty years from pub¬ 
lication ; but the copyright in Government 
publications is not generally enforced unless a 
notice of reservation of copyright is printed on 
the publication. 

The copyright in gramophone records and 
in similar contrivances, which vests in the 
owner of the plate from which the contrivance 
was directly or indirectly derived, subsists for 
fifty years from the making of the original 
plate. 

Infringement. —Musical copyright may be 
infringed by reproduction in material form, 
i.e. copying of printed or manuscript music, by 
performance in public and by the making of 
records or other contrivances whereby the 
music may be mechanically reproduced. 

In relation to all modes of infringement 
difficult questions arise where the alleged 
infringement is not an exact reproduction and 
in reference to the amount which has to be 
taken to constitute an infringement. There is 
no doubt that an infringer cannot escape 
liability merely by making minor variations. 
On the other hand, particularly in a ease where 
the claimant's work is itself derived from old 
sources, the existence of variations may throw 
doubt in whether there has been copying at 
all. If two composers independently make 
use of old tunes and produce a similar result 
neither can be held liable to the other. But 
it has been said that musical infringement 
should be judged by the ear. If the second work 
sounds to the ear substantially similar to the 
former, there will be a presumption of in¬ 
fringement though the actual notes as written 
down may differ. 

As to what is " substantial ", it has been 
held that this should not be judged by length 
but by importance; the taking of even eight 
bars of music may constitute an infringement 
if they embody the essential part of a melody. 

In connection with published music it 
should be noted that the importing, sale or 
other distribution of infringing copies does not 
constitute an infringement unless the person so 
dealing with the work can be proved to have 
known that he was dealing with infringing 
copies. In this respect he is in a better posi¬ 
tion than a direct copyer who will be liable, 
however innocent; thus a printer of infringing 
material cannot escape liability by pleading 
ignorance. A person who deals innocently 
with infringing material may, however, be 
made liable on the ground that such material, 
if made or imported in infringement of copy¬ 
right, is deemed the property of the copyright 
owner; consequently the sale of the material 


may render him liable, not for infringement, 
but on the ground of an unlawful dealing with 
the goods of the copyright owner. 

Performance in Public. —There have been 
a number of legal decisions in recent years 
upon the question of what constitutes in¬ 
fringement by public performance. No very 
clear principle emerges from these decisions, 
but it is clear that no performance which is 
not confined to a small and domestic circle 
will escape liability. Thus performances at 
clubs and associations even, though confined 
to members, will be deemed in public if any 
member of the public or of a class of the public 
can be admitted to membership. The fact 
that the performers arc not paid is immaterial, 
and if the performance is in a public place 
such as an hotel lounge, it will be treated as a 
public performance though few members of 
the public are in fact present. A performance 
confined to workers in a factory has been 
held a public performance, also a performance 
at a women’s institute. Where the music 
is actually played in a private room but is 
intended to be heard on adjoining public 
premises it seems fairly clear that this is a 
public performance. . 

There is, curiously, no conclusive legal 
decision in England that broadcasting con¬ 
stitutes an infringement by performance in 
public, though it has long been assumed tnai 
this is the case. It has, however, been new 
that anyone who switches on a receiving sc 
a public place commits a separate infringem 
which is not excused by any licence granted 

the B.B.C. ,. , , ntf 

Mechanical R.ci.rs.-The making o *"> 
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in default of agreement, payment is secured 
by the purchase from the copyright owner of 
adhesive stamps to be affixed to every record 
sold. There are provisions for previous notice 
to the copyright owner and for advertisement 
in cases in which the copyright owner cannot 
be found. 

A separate copyright subsists in every 
recorded work and such copyright can be 
infringed by a public performance of the 
record notwithstanding that the performer 
may have a licence from the copyright owner. 
Persons playing gramophone records in public 
places thus have to obtain licences from two 
separate sources. 

Enforcement of the Richt.—I nfringe¬ 
ment of copyright is a civil wrong which 
entitles the copyright owner to recover 
damages from the infringer. Such damages 
arc calculated on the basis of the loss caused to 
the copyright owner. If the infringement 
consists in the reproduction and sale of copies 
of sheet music, the loss will be measured by the 
loss suffered by the copyright owner in not 
being able to make equivalent sales. If the 
infringement consists of public performance, 
the loss will be measured by the fees which the 
copyright owner will have lost; this, how¬ 
ever, does not necessarily mean the amount 
usually charged by way of licence, since a 
licence would not necessarily have been 
granted to the infringer. 

An alternative remedy to damages is an 
account of profits, namely the amount 
actually made by the infringer as the result of 
his infringement. This may be either more or 
less than what would be recoverable on the 
basis of damage, but the remedies are alter¬ 
native and not cumulative. 

In the ease of infringements by reproduction 
and sale of copies of sheet music or of gramo¬ 
phone records damages may be recoverable on 
the basis of conversion. As has been seen, an 
infringing copy is treated as the property of the 
copyright owner, and any dealing with such a 
copy is an actionable wrong. Damages in this 
case arc based on the value of the work, not on 
profit, so that the amount recoverable may be 
substantially higher than on an account. 

In addition to damages the copyright owner 
who succeeds in an action for infringement is, 
in general, entitled to an injunction, that is to 
say, an order prohibiting the repetition of the 
infringement, the breach of which is punish¬ 
able by imprisonment. An injunction can be 
obtained before any actual infringement has 
occurred on clear evidence of an intention to 
infringe. In a ease in which the threatened 
infringement or a repetition of it is likely to 
cause serious damage, the copyright owner 
may obtain an interlocutory injunction before 
trial of the action. 

In addition to the above remedies an order 
vol. u 


can be obtained for the delivery up of infring¬ 
ing copies and of plates or other material used 
in their production. 

Summary Remedies.—A part from the civil 
offence, the manufacture, sale, distribution and 
importation of infringing copies of a work is 
an offence, if done knowingly, punishable by 
fine or, in the case of repeated offences, by 
imprisonment. It is also an offence for any 
person knowingly to have in his possession any 
plate for the purpose of making infringing 
copies and knowingly and for his private- 
profit to cause any work to be |>erformed in 
public without the consent of the copyright 
owner. It seems fairly clear, though it has 
never been decided, that an infringing gramo¬ 
phone record is an infringing copy for the 
purposes of the above provisions. 

There arc also provisions under which a 
constable is authorized to take into custody 
without warrant any person who in any street 
or public place sells or has in his possession 
for sale pirated copies of any musical work 
specified in a general authority addressed to 
the Chief of Police by the copyright owner, 
furthermore a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
may grant a search warrant to search for and 
seize pirated copies. In this set of provisions 
it has been held that pirated copies refer only 
to sheet music and do not include records. 

A further recourse open to the copyright 
owner in the case of the importation of in¬ 
fringing copies is by giving notice to the Com¬ 
missioners of Customs. Such notice has to be 
in a specific form and accompanied by a 
statutory declaration ; if accepted, the Customs 
authorities will seize imported copies and 
forfeit them. 

Performers. —Though it is not directly 
related to copyright, it may be observed that 
performers of musical works are protected 
from having records made of their perform- 
ances without their consent. It is an offence 
punishable by fine know-ingly to make any 
record of a musical performance without the 
consent in writing of the performer and to sell 
any record so made. The Court may order 
.he des.ruc.ion Of records or comrivances 
which infringe this provision. 

Old Works.—T he Copyright Act ion 
came into operation in the United Kingdom on 
i July 1912 In the ease of works which were 
.nexjstence before that date it is necessary to 

^™*J!!, WhCthCr thcy cn j°>' cd » at that date, 
P ? J CI ? n Undcr ,hc Pre-existing 

«^rri!5i? Cy A ^ k HC a * hCy bCC3mC Cn,i,lcd 

of T E ,hc AC ' of ' 9 « ■> «hc term 

IW 1 ! subsists as above stated, but if 

.K d J CD m ‘° thc public domain on that 
Ar V?7 d ° not L cn i°y copyright undcr thc 

of .h7 T CVCn •\ OUgh ’ Undcr thc provisions 
of that Act, copyright would have subsisted for 
a longer period. The term of copyright in a 
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published musical work before 1911 was the 
life of the author and seven years from his 
death or forty-two years from publication, 
whichever was the longer. It is still possible, 
therefore, in the ease of an author who died in 
1903 or a few years earlier, for a work to have 
been long out of copyright, although, if the 
life and fifty years' term had applied, copy¬ 
right would still subsist; in such cases the date 
of first publication may be of great importance. 
The position with regard to unpublished music 
would seem to have been that copyright was 
preserved until publication even alter the 
author's death, so that such works will enjoy 
copyright under the 1911 Act in all cases. 

Where copyright was assigned before 1911, 
the copyright under the 1911 Act vested in the 
assignee, including therein the new rights 
created by the Act, i.t. the right to prevent the 
work from being recorded. Hut, at the end of 
the term of copyright under the old law, the 
copyright reverts to the author or his repre¬ 
sentatives. In such a case the assignee has two 
options. He can call upon the author or his 
representatives to make a fresh assignment for 
the remainder of the term for a consideration 
to be settled by arbitration in default of agree¬ 
ment. Alternatively he can continue without 
assignment to reproduce or perform the work 
in like manner as theretofore subject to 
payment of royalties if demanded by the 
author within three years after the date of 
revesting. 

A further point about the copyright in older 
works is that under the Copyright Act 1882 
performing rights in a musical work were lost 
unless expressly reserved on the title-page of 
every published copy. Rights thus lost arc not 
revived by the Act of 1911. On the other 
hand, though registration was needed before 
1911 to protect the copyright in published 
music, lack of registration docs not invalidate 
the acquisition in respect of such works of 
copyright under the Act of 1911. 

Dominion Works.— Copyright Is conferred 
in the United Kingdom upon works first pub¬ 
lished in any part of the British Empire 
(including protectorates and mandated terri¬ 
tories such as Cyprus and various African 
and other protectorates). It is also conferred 
upon the unpublished works of authors who, 
at the date of the making of the work, were 
subjects of or resident in these areas. Con¬ 
versely copyright protection in these countries 
is conferred in respect of works first published 
in England or being the unpublished works 
of British subjects or residents. It is to be 
observed, however, that copyright as now 
subsisting is conferred in certain of the self- 
governing Dominions by Acts which came 
into force later than 1911 (South Africa, 1916, 
and Canada, 1921) so that what has been said 
above with regard to the copyright in pre-Act 


works takes effect at different dates in different 
Dominions. 

Foreign Works.— Works first published 
outside the British Empire and unpublished 
works whose authors arc not British subjects 
or residents do not enjoy copyright within the 
Empire except as now to be mentioned. It is 
first, however, desirable to point out what is 
meant by “ publication ” and “ residence ”. 
A work is published when copies arc issued to 
the public; it is not necessary that the work 
shall be printed, edited or dealt with in Great 
Britain otherwise than by being made avail¬ 
able to meet such demand as may exist. 
Performance in public is not publication. A 
work is first published in Britain if it is pub¬ 
lished there not more than fourteen days after 
publication in any other part of the world. 
(There has been an extension of this period 
in the case of works published in the U.S.A. 
during the second world war.) A person who 
is domiciled in Britain is deemed to be resident 
there, and if a person has taken a considerable 
period to complete a work it is sufficient tha 
he shall have been a British subject or resident 
during a substantial part of that period. 

Copyright protection in Britain has ee 
extended to works first published in countri 
which arc members of the Berne (or o 
Convention and to the unpublished wor s 
subjects or residents in such countries, 
countries in question are subscantially »» 
European countries (other than the U .2 
and their colonies and dependencies, Brazil, 

Japan and Siam. They thus do not meM 
the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., China and most ol 
South America, and works first P ubl ' 5 ^ d |hc 
these areas arc in the public domai 
British Empire. In the case of unpubl 
works, however, copyright is con c den(J 
those whose authors are citizens of 
in the U.S.A., reciprocal proicc J * of 
given in the U.S.A to the unpub^hed.s ht 
British authors and composers. I« ^ 

is conferred in the British Empire up 
of authors who arc subjects or eiU * " , rcs i- 

non-Convcntion countries and " C J, C tion 

dent in the British Empire or W tiine 
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with his legal studies in Paris he began in 
1865 to work at harmony with Cfear Franck, 
but in the following year and for five years 
afterwards circumstances obliged him to 
discontinue his musical studies. Having taken 
the degree of D. jur. in 1870 he accepted the 
post of secretary to a member of the Senate; 
but, supported by the encouragement of 
Franck, he devoted himself once more to 
composition and in 1876 produced a ballad 
for baritone and orchestra, 1 Le Chant des 
fP*es\ After a second interval of musical 
inactivity, lasting till 1881, numerous works 
were written, most of which were lyric or 
dramatic scenes for voice and orchestra, such 
as ‘Cassandre’, ‘ H<ro et Uandrc ’ (1881), 

‘ Christophe Colomb ’, ‘ Andromaque ’; sym¬ 
phonic works on Ossian, etc., a sacred 
trilogy, ‘Jeanne d’Arc’, and choruses to 
Racine's ‘ Esther H. de Bornier's' Agamem¬ 
non ’ and Longhaye's ' Helvetia His works 
for the stage include : 

* L'P.p^e du roi * (9 aett. Angers. 1881). 

U Man d'un jour * (3 acts, Oi*raComique. i886>. 

La Jacquerie (4 acli. Monic Carlo. 1895). completed 
from a fragment left by Edouard Lalo. 

Jahel (4 acts, Lyons, 1900). 

La Troupe Joliccrur ’ (3 acts and prologue. Otrfra- 
Comiqur, 30 May 190a). 

Coquard, as music critic to ' Le Monde ’, 
published there an excellent sketch of Franck. 
He received from the Academic des Bcaux- 
Arts the Prix Bordin for his book ‘ De la 
musique cn France depuis Rameau In 1892 
he was appointed lecturer at the national 
institution for the blind. Coquard's music is 
distinguished by clearness, charm and dramatic 
aptness. c . F> 

Su oho IjIo (E., completion of' Jacquerie '). 

COR ANGLAIS (1). Stt Oboe. L PLATE 
46, Vol. VI, p. 160, No. 3.) 

COR ANGLAIS (a). .Sr* Organ Stops. 

COR-DE-NUIT. Stt Organ Stops. 

COR-OBOE. Stt Organ Stops. 

CORA (Opera). Stt M£hul. 

CORAD INI, Francesco. Stt Corradcni. 

CORANT (Engl.,obs.)| . „ 

CORANTO (Ital.) | ** COURANTE 

CORBET, August (Louis Marcel) (6. 
Antwerp, 7 Mar. 1907). 

Belgian critic and musicologist. He took 
a doctor’s degree in the history of the arts and 
archaeology at Ghent University and began 
his career as a critic on the staff of more than 
one Antwerp newspaper and in Paul Gilson's 

Revue Musicalc Beige ’. In 1935 he became 
assistant secretary and in 1938 secretary to 
the Royal Flemish Conservatory at Antwerp, 
where he also lectured on the history of 
civilization. In 1936 he attended a summer 
meeting at Cambridge University, at which 
the Professor of Music, Edward J. Dent, 
lectured on Tudor music, and consulted 
several English libraries on the subject of 


16th-century English stage music. In 1938 
he founded, with the pianist and conductor 
Jef Alpaerts, the Collegium Musicum Antver- 
piense, a society for the cultivation of old music, 
and in 1939 the ‘ Vlaamsch Jaarbock voor 
Muziekgeschiedenis', which in 1946 became 
amalgamated with the ‘ Revue Beige dc Musi- 
cologie — Belgisch Tijdschrift voor Muziek- 
wetenschap ’, the official organ of the Socfcti 
Beige de Musicologie — Belgischc Ycreniging 
voor Muzickwetenschap, of the Flemish 
section of which Corbet has been the secretary 
since its inception. In the same year (1946) 
he was appointed adviser to the Antwerp 
Mozart Vereniging. In 1947 he joined the 
staff of the general secretariat of the Belgian 
Ministry- of Education in Brussels, where he 
worked for the newly organized service of 
artistic propaganda; in 1951 he was pro- 
moted to the post of Scientific Attache in that 
Ministry's Department of Fine Arts; in 1953 
he resumed the post of secretary to the 
Antwerp Conservatory. 

Corbet's publications arc the following: 

•Hc« Mu/iekdiama in the XVIc en XVlIeeeuwcn in 
lube (Antwerp, 1936). 

' De Hervormiag van het Muriekonderwijt' (Leuven, 

) f ,or Alpaerts * (Antwerp. 1941). 

Met Komnklijk Vlaanuch Cornervatorium ' (Antwerp, 

(Antwerp, 1944). 1 

Ankles in M. & L.. * VLamich laarboek voor Murick- 
Bfwh'etlerm , 'Revue Brice de Musicolocie 
Nieuw \ laatnt Tijdtchrift ', &c. 

Translations into Dutch of the opera* 1 1 * Chemineau • 
(Leroua-Richepin) and * Romeo und Julia * (Suter- 
meuter-Shakeipeare); Bach's Cantata* 40. si and 
189. a secular cantata*, * Trauer-Ode '. Easter 
Oratonq &C. ; J C F. Bach's * Die Amerikancrin 1 
and Reichardt » Johanna Sebus * (Goethe). 

Stt clto An twer p- 

CORBETT, Francisque (real name Fran¬ 
cesco Corbetts or Corbetta) ( b . Pavia, c. 
1C20; d. Paris, Mar. 1681). 

Italian (anglicized) guitar player. After 
travelling in Italy, Spain and Germany, he 
settled for a time at the court of the Duke of 
Mantua, who sent him in 1656 to Louis XIV. 
He stayed for a few years in the French court, 
and then went to England, where Charles II 
appointed him to an office in the queen’s 
household, with a large salary, and provided 
him with a wife. He was in Paris again in 
1669, and once more in London in 1674, when 
he was heard by Evelyn.* He was the out¬ 
standing guitarist of his time and his best 
pupds were de Vabray, dc Vi* and Mcdard, 
who wrote a curious epitaph on him. 

CORBETT, William ( 4 . ?; d. "London, 

7 Mar. 1748). 

English violinist and composer. He com- 

ssgsT*assess 

• Stt Evelyn's Diary, 9 Dec. 1674. 
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posed for the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre, 
1700-3, undertaking its direction in 1705-11. 
He was also leader of the band at the Opera 
House in the Haymarket on its first opening 
in 1705. On the production of Handel's 
‘ Rinaldo ’in 1711 a new set of instrumental¬ 
ists was introduced into the opera orchestra, 
and Corbett, quitting his position in the 
queen’s band, went to Italy and resided in 
Rome. He returned to London early in 1713 
and gave concerts at Hickford's Room on 8 
Mar. of that year and 28 Apr. 1714. He was 
appointed to the royal band of music, where his 
name appears from 1716 to 1747. But for some 
part of this time he travelled in Italy, making 
occasional visits to Venice, Milan, Florence, 
Cremona, Bologna. Naples, etc., amassing 
during the time a large library of music and 
a most valuable collection of Italian violins, 
etc. Those acquainted with his circumstances 
were at a loss to account for his ability to make 
these purchases except on the supposition that 
he was a government spy, employed to watch 
the movements of the Pretender. He returned 
to England in 1740, and seems to have re¬ 
sumed his position in the royal band. He died 
at an advanced age. 

By his will Corbi tt l>cqucathed his collection 
of instruments to Gresham College, providing 
also for the stipend of a person to show them 
and for their care. The college authorities, 
however, rejected the gift on the ground that 
there was no room in the college for it, 
and the instruments were consequently sold 
by auction " at the Great Room over against 
Beaufort Buildings, in the Strand, formerly 
the Hoop Tavern ” on 9 Mar. 1751. Corbett’s 
collection of music was also sold by auction 
at his house in Silver Street, Golden Square. 

Before leaving England Corbett published 
several sets of sonatas for violins, flutes, oboes, 
etc., and some concertos for orchestra. He 
wrote music for ‘ Henry IV ’ (probably 
Betterton’s adaptation from Shakespeare, 

1G99; Corbett’s music was published as 
" play’d all the time of the Public Act in 
Oxford ”), for the Earl of Orrery's ‘ /Vs you 
find it ’ and for Burnaby's ‘ Love Betray'd, or 
The Agreeable Disappointment ’, both pro¬ 
duced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1703. He 
also wrote the music, or at least the greater 
part of it ', for Lord Lansdowne’s dramatic 
poem ' The British Enchanters, or No Magick 
like Love ’, first produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on 21 Feb. 1706. About 1729 he 
published ‘ Concertos, or Universal Bizzaries 
composed on all the new Gustos in his travels 
through Italy ’, containing 36 concertos in two 
books, the lirst in four parts, the second in 
seven, professing to exhibit the different styles 
of various countries and cities. 

w. h. h., adds. A. L. 

1 One song was sel by John Eecles. 


CORBIAC, Pierre de (b . ?; d. ?). 

French 13th-century troubadour. He was 
the uncle of Bclcnoi and wrote a song to the 
Virgin Mary. 

Corbiere, Tristan. Srt Baudrier (3 songs). Escher 

(3 somjs). 

CORDANS 2 , Bartolommeo (b . Venice, 
c. 1700; d. Udine, 14 May 1757). 

Italian composer. In his youth he was a 
member of the Franciscan order, but later he 
was released by a papal dispensation. His 
earliest work was an oratorio, 1 San Romu- 
aldo ’, performed at Venice in 1727, and five 
operas of his were given there between 1728- 
1731. To this number Quadrio adds three 
intermezzi of 1734. Shortly after this, on 14 
June 1735, Cordans became maestro di cappella 
at Udine Cathedral, and he there composed a 
large amount of church music, including 
mavses, psalms, etc. A selection of 10 pieces 
was published by Musira Sacra of Milan, 
among them a much-admired Requiem. 
Sonatas by Cordans arc preserved in the 
library of the Musikfreundc in Vienna. 

Of Cordans's operatic music nothing seems 
to be extant, unless an anonymous opera, 

‘ Ormisda produced in I-ondon on 4 Apr. 
1730, is due wholly or partly to him (as 
Chrysandcr suggested). Handel heard this on 
its original production at Venice in 1728, and 
it is quite likely that he brought the score back 
to London. The London version, arranged by 
Handel for the King’s Theatre, is in the B.M. 
(Add. MS 31,551), and although it bears a 
note by Schoelchcr that it is the work 01 
••Conti”, and is catalogued according y, 
Chrysandcr* assumption seems preferable, 
since neither Francesco Bartolommeo nor 
Ignazio Maria Conti Is known to have written 
an opera of that title. J' 

CORDAT, Natalis. See Carol, p. o». 
CORDATURA (Ital.). The notes 
which the strings of the viol, lute or \io 
family, etc., are tuned, e.g. C, G, d, a o 
cello, g, d', a' c" of the violin, and » on- 
Any change made temporarily in suen 
normal tuning is called scordaluta. 

Cord » y , Charlotte. Sri Benoit (opera). . 

CORDEIRO DA SILVA, Joao (*• •» ’ 

Lisbon, c. 1790). havC 

Portuguese composer. He is said 1 
studied music at Naples. On 21 N - ^ 
he became a member of the St. Ccci 1 . , d 

hood at Lisbon and from 1763 onwards 
the post of organist of the royachapel * 
and of court composer «o King^ 
was also music teacher to the king 
Cordeiro da Silva wrote the music 
twelve dramatic works perform^ m ^ 

between 1764 * nd ' 7 8 9 ’ 311 !° f Goldoni’s 
,hc fir* of Which war a re.nng of Gol^ 

• L* Arcadia in Brenta . Most 01 

• Not Cordanus, as some references have it. 
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have been preserved at the Lisbon National 
Library, including that of an oratorio, 
‘Salome madre dc’ sette martin Maccabei’ 
(« 783 )- a. L. 

CORDER, Frederick (b . London, 26 Jan. 
1852; d. London, 21 Aug. 1932). 

English conductor, composer, author and 
teacher. He showed from infancy a strong 
aptitude for music, which he was, however, not 
allowed to indulge, being made to go into 
business at the age of eighteen. From his first 
situation he was unexpectedly released by the 
pecuniary embarrassments of his employers, 
and he then persuaded his parents to let him 
enter the R.A.M., where his talent for original 
composition was quickly recognized. He 
remained there only a year and a half, for, on 
being elected to the Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
he was sent to Cologne, where he studied hard 
for four years under Ferdinand Hiller. Shortly 
after his return to England he was appointed 
conductor at the Brighton Aquarium, where 
by his talents and energy he raised the musical 
entertainments from the very low level at 
which he found them and brought the or¬ 
chestra to a better condition of efficiency. 

Cordcr's gifts and culture were wide and 
varied. During the years when music proved 
unremunerative he supported himself mainly 
by literary work, in much of which he had 
the co-operation and help of his accomplished 
wife, Henrietta Louisa (born Walford). To 
this period belong those translations of the 
‘ Ring * and other works by Wagner (signed 
H. and F. (’.order) which were published in 
the editions of Schott and thus became 
accepted as the official English versions. 
Several of his orchestral works were performed 
at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic con¬ 
certs and elsewhere. His romantic opera 
‘ Nordisa ’, written to his own libretto for the 
Carl Rosa Company, was produced on 26 Jan. 
1887 at the Royal Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
with success. It was afterwards performed in 
several provincial towns and was brought out 
in London, at Drury Lane Theatre, on 4 May 
1887. 7 

After the death of Carl Rosa the chances of 
English opera became so faint that Corder 
found himself forced to devote himself to 
teaching. He accepted a post in 1888 as 
professor of composition at the R.A.M., of 
which he became curator in 1889. He trained 
many of the English composers of the next 
generation, such as Bantock, Bax and Hol¬ 
brooke, and made important literary contri¬ 
butions to musical education, including ‘ The 
Orchestra and How to Write for it ’ (1895) 
and ‘ Modem Composition * (1909). He also 
wrote the words for many of his own vocal 
compositions and provided librettos for certain 
of his contemporaries. For the centenary of 
the R.A.M. (1922) he compiled a short history 


of that institution, which he had served de¬ 
votedly through a long career. Shortly after 
that event he retired from the curatorship. 

Cordcr's principal published compositions 
include: 

• The Bridal of Tricrmain cantata (Wolverhampton 

Festival, 1886). 

* The Sword of Argantyr cantata (Leeds Festival, 

1889). 

' Prosperooverture (1885). 

Elegy for 34 violins and organ (R.A.M., 1908). 

Many songs, partsongs both for mixed & women's 
voices, recitations to music. , , 

p. a. m., adds. 

Set alto Thomas (A. C..' Golden Web \ lib.). 

CORDER, Paul (b. London, 14 Dec. 1879; 
d. London, 6 Aug. 1942). 

English compmcr, son of the preceding. He 
studied composition under his father at the 
R.A.M. in London and subsequently joined 
its su(T. His Garlic fantasy, ‘ Morar ’, for 
orchestra was produced by the Patrons Fund 
in 1908, but it, together with many other 
orchestral works, has remained unpublished. 
He was favourably known, however, by his 
several works for the pianoforte. 

p. a. m.. adds. 

See alu Bax (dfd.). 

CORDIER, Baude (b. Rhcims, c. 1400; 

d. ?). 

French composer. He was one of the first 
representatives of the French art song, the 
outcome of the Italian an nova of the 14th 
century. He describes his style as showing 
already that characteristic grace and quaint¬ 
ness of the French combined with the early 
arts of canon. Some of his songs arc preserved 
in the libraries of Chantilly and Oxford. 

e. v. d. s. 

CORDIER, Jacques (b. Lorraine, c. 1580; 

French dancer and violinist, known as 
Bocan, Bocham, Bocquain or Bocquatn. He 
seems to have appeared first as dancing-master 
and choreographer in England about 1610-11, 
for the production of court masques. He was 
considered the wonder of his time, not only for 
his dancing, but for his playing on the violin. 

“ He was unable to read music ” or to note it, 
but Mersennc admired his talent and " his 
gift for modulating the tones of the violin 
In 1621 he married Radegonde Chcfdevillc in 
Paris, being then entitled Maistrc i danscr de 
la Rcine and inhabiting the Louvre. The 
following year he is known to have been 
dancing-master to " Madame Henricttc ” 
(Henrietta Maria). He went with her to 
England and returned to Paris probably when 
the Civil War broke out. His name stands on 
the list of the deceased French queen's officers 
in 1667, and his son Gabriel became rever¬ 
sioner of his charge. “ His tomb at Saint- 
Germain l'Auxerrois was restored in 1843.” 1 
He was dancing-master to the aforesaid queens 
and to those of Spain, Poland and Denmark. 

• F*ti*. 
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Cordier's influence on French instrumental 
music was considerable. “ Chancy’s ‘ Tabla- 
ture de mandorc * contains a graceful branle 

° fh “-” M. L. P. 

Um ~Sf l OKC, ' t , V V 1 ' J -' ' V ' nel Su '«” du 

XV II' »icclc fruinau ’ (Fan*. 1906). 

I RUNiKRfcs, H., * Lc ballet de cour en France . . .* 

(Pans, 1914). 

Ri.viiF.Ki I*., * l.e* Masques anglais ' (Pari*. 1909). 

CORELLI, Arcangelo (b. Fusignano, 
Imola, 17 Feb. 1653; d. Rome, 8 Jan. 1713). 

Italian violinist and coin|>oser. The 
genealogy of his family has been traced back 
by Piancastclli to the middle of the 15th 
century and proves him to have been of gentle 
birth. His grandfather, Ippolito, was patiizio 
di I-dfnza. His father's name was Arcangelo 
(1503~ 1 ^>33) and his mother’s maiden name 
had been Santa RafRni. He was a younger 
son in a family four members of which (beside 
Arcangelo) arc known to us by name. 
Two brothers, Ippolito anti Giacinto, were 
ennobled, and the descendants of the latter 
have been traced down to the present day. 
Arcangelo was himself ennobled posthumously 
by a German elector. 

Crcscimbeni, who had seen and known 
Corelli, and Padre Martini are the chief 
authorities for the early Bolognese period of 
Corelli’s career. He began his musical educa¬ 
tion at Facn/a and was thirteen years old when 
he went thence to Bologna to receive his first 
lessons on the violin. He was there for four 
years (1666-70) before he entered the Acca- 
demia Filharmonica. His two known teachers, 
Giovanni Benvcnuli and Leonardo Bragnoli, 
had both been pupils of Ercolc Gaibara, a 
famous violinist. Those who too readily 
accepted the name of Bassani as teacher over¬ 
looked the fact that when Corelli entered the 
Accademia this supposed master of his, who was 
four years his junior, was only in his fourteenth 
year.' 

There arc stories of early travels in Germany 
and to Paris, but they get considerably 
whittled down by the facts of chronology. 
Pincherlc has no difficulty in disposing of the 
supposed Paris visit of 1672 and the account 
of Lully’s reputed jealousy of him. Camctti 
discovered the name of Arcangelo Corelli as 
third of four violinists serving the Church of 
St. Louis of France in Rome in 1675. The 
German journeys, which are said to have 
included a stay for some time at Munich in the 
service of the Elector of Bavaria, if they ever 
took place, must have been subsequent to 1675. 
Chrysandcr states that between 1680 and 1685 
he spent some time with Farinelli at Hanover. 

If that is correct, the Farinelli in question must 
have been Jean Baptiste, the Kapellmeister. 

Some time in or before 1685 Corelli was 
certainly settled in Rome again, where he 
published his first work, a set of twelve sonatas. 

* Pincherlc {ut Bibl.). 


He soon made a great reputation as performer 
and composer, and became a favourite in the 
highest circles of Roman society. Cardinal 
Pietro Ottoboni, an enthusiastic lover of the 
arts in general and of music in particular, was 
his great friend and patron. Corelli lived in 
the cardinal's palace with certain intermissions 
(see below) up to the day of his death, conduct¬ 
ing the concerts, which took place every 
Monday and were considered die most 
important and interesting events in Roman 
musical life. He also lived on terms of inti¬ 
mate friendship with some of the most eminent 
painters of the time, Cignani, Maratti and 
others, with whose assistance he formed a col¬ 
lection of valuable pictures. Of this collection 
lie left one picture to his patron, Cardinal 
Ottoboni (to be chosen by him) and one, a 
Brueghel, to Cardinal Colonna. His violins he 
left to his colleague, Mattco Fornari. His 
brothers were his residuary legatees. 

Corelli appears to have been of the most 
amiable disposition, unless provoked beyond 
endurance, and a model of truly artistic 
modesty. I Ic was very simple and unpreten¬ 
tious in all his habits. Handel, though 
esteeming him highly, used to say of him: 

" He likes nothing better than seeing pictures 
without paying for it, and saving money 
He dressed almost shabbily and would on no 
account hire a carriage, but always went on 
foot. Hawkins, in his * History of Music , 
gives an account of his meeting with Handel in 
Rome. Handel conducted some of his own 
cantatas, which were written in a more com¬ 
plicated style than the music with which 
Corelli and the other Italian musicians of that 
period were familiar. Handel tried in vain to 
explain to Corelli, who was leading die band, 
how a certain passage ought to be played, an 
at last, losing his temper, snatched the vi° 1 
from Corelli's hands and played it himseu. 
whereupon Corelli remarked in the poll 
manner : “ Ma, caro Sassone, questa musica c 
nello stile francesc, di ch’ io non m’ »nt<mdo 
(“ But, my dear Saxon, this music is m 
French style, of which I have no experience /• 

It was the overture to ‘ II trionfo del tempo » 
which Handel, probably with special regara 

Corelli, had written in the style of his cone* 
grossi with two solo violins. It is 3 
impetuous piece, truly Handclian m 
actcr, and it is not difficult to understan 
Corelli in his quiet elegant manner faded 
attack with sufficient vigour those thunder g 
passages. That Corelli, who m to own com 
positions never goes beyond the third l P» ^ 
might have been puzzled by a passage * 
overture which involves the notes e 
also possible, though it is hardly likely to have 
caused the scene described above. 

The amiability ofCordl* 
have been considerably ruffled on 


to 
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occasion. The legitimacy or otherwise of a 
passage involving consecutive fifths in the third 
Sonata of his Op. 2 (1685), which was being 
performed at the house of the composer 
Giovanni Paolo Colonna, had aroused some 
controversy, and one Mattco Zani wrote to 
Corelli, with the approval of Colonna, asking 
for his explanation of the passage, which is as 
follows: 










Corelli’s impatient reply (quoted by Pincherle) 
was below his usual standard of courtesy, 
and it began a battle of words which pursued 
the unoffending Colonna till his death in 1695. 
Corelli’s answer had, in fact, stated the justifi¬ 
cation of the passage according to the rules of 
the time, which is that the fifths are not direct 
since the rests in the bass part are implied 
suspensions. Gaspari's later comment in¬ 
cluded the following reading of the bass part: 



N.D.—Jht semicircle over the J denotes that the 6 U 
not included. 

Corelli’s fame was not limited to Rome or 
even Italy. From all countries young talents 
came to benefit by his instruction; and his 
compositions were published in Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, Paris and London as well as in Italy. 
Among his numerous pupils the most eminent 
were Gcminiani, Locatelli, Somis, Anct and 
Castrucci. 

Illustrious foreigners visiting Rome hardly 
ever failed to pay homage to Corelli. When 
Queen Christina of Sweden went to live there, 
he conducted in her palace the performances of 
an orchestra of 150 musicians. The King of 
Naples repeatedly tried to induce him to settle 
in his capital and made him most favourable 
offers, which were, however, all declined by 
Corelli, who was not willing to give up his 
happy position in Rome, where he was univer¬ 
sally loved and esteemed. 

In 1689 and 1690 he was at the court of 


Modena. It was not till about 1708 that he 
visited Naples, which town, with Alessandro 
Scarlatti as its leading musician and an 
excellent opera orchestra, was at that period 
by far the most important musical centre of 
Italy, except for church music. Corelli was 
most anxious to ensure complete success at 
Naples, and, in order to be sure of effective 
accompaniment, he took with him two violin¬ 
ists and a cello player. But he soon saw that 
this precaution had been superfluous. At the 
first rehearsal Scarlatti's band went through 
the introductory lulli of one of Corelli’s con¬ 
certos without a mistake, whereupon Corelli 
admiringly exclaimed : “ Si suona a Napoli! ” 
(" They can play at Naples! The king, 
however, did not appreciate his playing and, 
pronouncing his adagio tedious, left the concert- 
room before Corelli had finished. But this was 
not all. Soon afterwards Corelli was leading 
the performance of a composition by Scarlatti, 
when, in a passage that probably was not well 
written for the violin, he made a very con¬ 
spicuous mistake, while Fetrillo.the Neapolitan 
leader, who was familiar with the passage in 
question, executed it correctly. Then came a 
piece in the key of C minor. Corelli, already 
disconcerted, led it ofTin C major. “ Ricomin- 
ciamo ! ” said Scarlatti, with his usual polite¬ 
ness, and poor Corelli started once more in 
major, so that Scarlatti was at last obliged to 
point out his mistake. Corelli felt this incident 
as a great humiliation and left Naples immedi¬ 
ately. 

Returned to Rome he found that a new 
violinist, Valentini, had won the general 
applause and admiration of the public, and 
considering himself slighted and superseded, 
took the new situation so much to heart that his 
health began to fail. In 1712 he published his 
last work, dedicated to his admirer John 
William, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, and 
died in the following year. He was buried 
in a princely style in the Pantheon, not far 
from Raphael’s tomb, and Cardinal Ottoboni 
erected a marble monument over his grave, 
the inscription on which bears testimony of the 
high esteem and admiration in which Corelli 
was held. For many years a solemn musical 
sendee was held on the anniversary of his 
death, when some of the great master’s com¬ 
positions were performed, conducted by one of 
his pupils. 1 

Position in History.— Corelli has a double 
claim to a prominent place in the history of 
musical art — as a great violinist who laid a 
firm foundation for all future development of 
technique and of a pure style of playing, and 
as a composer who materially advanced the 
progress of composition. Still, there can be no 
doubt that above all he was a great violin 
player and that all he wrote grew out of the 
* Stt Violin Playino. 
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very nature of his instrument; and as the 
violin is not only a solo instrument but at the 
same time the leading orchestral one, we owe 
to Corelli the typical treatment of it in two 
important branches of composition. In his 
chamber sonatas and concetti grossi (Opp. i, 2, 
3, 4 and 6) he must be considered the founder 
of the style of orchestral writing on which the 
future development in this direction is based, 
while in the sonatas (Op. 5) which have merely 
an accompanying thorough-bass he gives a 
model for the solo sonata and thereby for all 
writing for the violin as a solo instrument. 

All his works are characterized by concise¬ 
ness and lucidity of thought and form, and by 
a dignified, almost aristocratic bearing. The 
slow movements show genuine pathos as well 
as grace, bringing out in a striking manner the 
singing-power of the violin. The quick move¬ 
ments are not on the whole of equal merit with 
the slow ones, at least in point of originality of 
thought and variety of character; but if they 
appear to our modern feeling somewhat dry, 
they are so only if played with insufficient 
understanding of the 17th-century violin style. 

Corelli’s gavottes, sarabandes and other 
pieces with the form and rhythm of dances do 
not materially differ from similar productions 
of his immediate predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, although, like everything that he 
wrote, they are distinguished by great earnest¬ 
ness and dignity of style, and are especially well 
.adapted to the instrument. Me was not so 
much an innovator as a reformer : he did not 
introduce new or striking effects; it cannot 
even be denied that his technique was a limited 
one — he never goes beyond the third position 
— but, by rigidly excluding everything that 
appeared to him contrary to the nature of the 
instrument, and by adopting and using in the 
best possible way everything in the existing 
technique which he considered conformable to 
the nature of the violin, he not only hindered a 
threatened development in the wrong direct ion, 
but also gave to this branch of the art a sound 
and solid basis, which his successors could and 
did build upon successfully. 

The following arc the titles of the original 
editions of his works : 

‘XII Suonaie a ire. due violini e violoncello, col basso 
per P orjano Op. I (Rome. 1681). 

‘XII Suonaie da camera a ire, due violini. violoncello 
e violone o cembalo". Op. 1 (Rome, 1685). 

‘XII Suonaie a ire, due violini e arcilcuto col basso 
per I'organo’, Op. 3 (Modena. 1689). 

' XII Suonaie da camera a Ire, due violini e violone o 
cembalo ’, Op. 4 (Bologna. 1694). 

' XII Suonaie a violino e violone o cembalo*. Op. 5 
(Rome. 1700). The same arranged by Geminiani 
as conetrli grossi. 

‘ Concerii grossi con duoi violini e violoncello di con¬ 
certino obligati, e duoi allri violini, viola, e basso 
di concerto growo ad arbilrio che si polranno 
radoppiare*. Op. 6 (Rome. 1714; posthumous). 

A number of spurious works were published 
under Corelli's name; but it has probably been 
unjustifiably considered that none is genuine 


except the six sets listed above. F. T. Arnold 
drew attention to a Sonata in the Liceo Musi- 
cale at Bologna which he regarded as “ almost 
certainly genuine The title of the work in 
which it occurs is as follows: 

Sonate a violino e violoncello di van autori 
Sonata I Arcangelo Corelli, Sonaia II Giuseppe 
lordli, Sonaia III Antonio Montanari, Sonaia IV 
Giacomo Perdieri, Sonaia V Carlo Mazolini. Sonata 
\ I Giuseppe Jachini. Sonaia VII Clemente Roni. 

The names of Corelli and Torelli have been 
a frequent source of confusion, but arc here 
clearly distinguished. The Sonata attributed 
to Corelli also appears in a manuscript in 
Vienna. The authenticity of another publi¬ 
cation, dated 1692 and described as "opera 
quarta ", but having nothing in common with 
the Bologna Op. 4 of 1694, was disproved by 
F. T. Arnold in his Musical Association paper 
(see Bibl.). 

The question of the authenticity of the 
ornamentations of certain of Corelli’s adagios 
published in the Amsterdam editions and 
copied by Walsh has been debated. Andreas 
Moser called them in question (Z.M.W., I, 
287), but they were defended by Schering 
(J.M.G., VII, 3G6). The case is fully dis¬ 
cussed by Pinchcrle (‘ Fcuillcts d’histoire du 
violon ’), who also draws attention to a 
volume in the possession of Alfred Cortot, 
described as solos of Corelli "graced by 
Dubourg, in which the ornamentation is 
extended to sonatas 7-11, including quick 
movements. The question of the customary 
elaboration of slow movements in the violin 
playing of the 17th and 18th centuries is dca 
with elsewhere. 1 . 

Many modern editions of Corelli s wo 
exist, but the best and most authoritative 
that of Joachim and Chrysander, publishea 
originally as one of the ‘ Denkmaler der 
Tonkunst ’ and afterwards issued in Aiigcner > 
edition in 2 volumes. The Barenrcitcr c 
of Cassel published a complete edition oi m 
* Sonate a tre \ Opp. 1-4- *»• D - & H * C ’ 
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studying and playing instrumental music of 
the ‘ baroque ” era. While the chief aim is to 
explore the immense repertory of the period, 
much attention is devoted to the true stylistic 
interpretation of this music in performance. 
Its first public concerts included little-known 
music by Ricciotti, Steffani, Leclair and Tele- 
mann. E B 

CORFE. English family of organists. 

(1) Joseph Corfe (b. Salisbury, 25 Dec. 
1740; d. Salisbury, 29 July 1820). He was 
one of the choristers at Salisbury Cathedral 
under John Stephens, organist and master of 
the boys. In 1783 he was appointed a Gentle¬ 
man of the Chapel Royal, and he sang in the 
Handel Commemoration in the following 
year. In 1792 he succeeded Robert Parry as 
organist and master of the choristers of 
Salisbury Cathedral, which offices he held 
until 1804. 

Corfe composed and published a volume of 
church music, consisting of a service and 
eleven anthems, etc.; three sets of glees, of 
twelve each ; a treatise on singing ; a treatise 
on thorough-bass, a work still held in esteem; 
besides editing a selection of sacred music made 
by James Harris, and other works. 

(2) Arthur Thomas Corfe [b. Salisbury, 

9 Apr. 1773 ; «/. Salisbury, 28 Jan. .863). son 
of the preceding. In 1783 he was sent to 
London as a chorister of Westminster Abbey 
under Cooke. He subsequently studied the 
pianoforte under Clcmenti. In 1804, on the 
resignation of his father, he was appointed 
organist and master of the children of Salisbury 
Cathedral. He organized a successful festival 
at Salisbury on 19-22 Aug. 1828. 

A. T. Corfe produced and published a 
service and some anthems, several pianoforte 
pieces and ‘ The Principles of Harmony and 
Thorough-Bass . He was buried in the 
cloisters of Salisbury Cathedral, where a tablet 
was erected to him by his thirteen surviving 
children. 0 

(3) John Davis Corf. (4. Salisbury, .804 ; 
d Brawl, 23 Jan. 1876), son of the preceding. 
He was organist of Bristol Cathedral from 182s 
until his death. 

l Cha 0 r1 * 8 WiUiam Corfe (b . Salisbury, 

1 3 July 1814; d. Oxford, 16 Dec. 1883), 
brofficr of the preceding. He was organist of 
Christ Church, Oxford, from 1846 and took 
the D.Mus. there in 1852. w. 11. h. 

CORFINI, Jacopo (6. ? Padua, ?; d. 
Lucca, 159,). ’ * 

Italian organist and composer. He studied 
under Jaches Brume! and was appointed 
organist at Lucca Cathedral on 2 Feb. 1557. 
He composed da chiesa for 5-,6 voices, 

3 books of madrigals, 2 books of motets, etc. 

|ib Corio, GiosefTo GorW Cluck*pippilt,’. 
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CORIOLAN. Beethoven’s overture, Op. 
62, better called ‘ Coriolanus ’ in English, on 
condition that it is not taken to have any 
connection with Shakespeare’s tragedy. ‘ Corio- 
lan ’ was a German tragedy by Beethoven’s 
friend Heinrich von Collin, which was first 
performed in Vienna in 1802 and became an 
established piece in the theatrical repertory 
thcre. In 1807 Beethoven was asked to 
provide music for performance before the 
rise of the curtain, and this overture was the 
result. It is not recorded that the overture 
was ever played at a performance of the 
drama. Its regular form places it in the 
category of the classical overture; but its 
themes and atmosphere are so much in 
character with the chief personages and the 
tone of the tragedy that the work may pass 
as the first orchestral tone-poem. w. m. 

CORIOLANO (Opera). Set Cavalli. 
ISiccouni. 

CORKINE, William (b. ?; d ?). 

English 16th- 17th-century composer and 
(.) lutcmst. I he nature of his work makes it 
very probable that he played the lute, an 
instrument which, on account of its special 
notation in tablature, would hardly lie written 
for by those unable to play it. He published 
in 1610: 

wT^p 0 Sin V? 1 d P . Uy ,hc '-"'f a»'i Ban* Violl. 
Kra vSt*’ 0al,urd *‘ Coranto* for the 

And in 1612: 

,?r ,o ‘ inR : nd . ,n 

n.. : «o l* soil? lo ilip Luie and 

Corjn,0 «. P*™*. Almainw; a* 
Lm v3l. ““ upon old Grouodt, ic. «o the 

In some partbooks at Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, there is an anthem for 5 voices, ' Praise 
the Lord by him; the bass part is missing. 

CORMIER, Cyprian (Cipriano)" (4. 

Venice, 1750; d. Warsaw, 1789). 

Italian violinist and composer. He went 

to Poland m 1771, settling at Gdansk. Two 
years later he became a member of the band 
at the court of Prince Sapicha. Later he 
moved to Warsaw, where he died. He wrote 
many concertos for violin. c r » 

CORMORNE. Sa Organ Stops. 
d. ?° R “ OLI ’ Giadn <° (*• Ascoli, ?; 
Italian composer, who is known only by 
x °" of “ « r 'v °P c ra,' Diana 

S P r,va,d >' a > 'he house 

of Count Hohenrechberg in Rome during the 

lamr!nfh 0f ' 6i9 ' T*' !cor ' was published 
" >? ar L b y Robleui of Rome, in a 

Zm mlheRM ^ f ' w co P'«. one of 
them in the B.M., are stdl extant. The words 
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arc by Giovanni Francesco Parisani, also of 
Ascoli, founded upon a story in Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphoses Cornacchioli dedicated 
the score — which as one of the earliest exist¬ 
ing operas should certainly warrant close 
examination — to Don Taddeo Barberini, 
nephew of Pope Urban VIII and later Duke of 
Urbino. A . L- 

CORNAGO, Juan ( b . ?; d. ?). 

Spanish or (?) Flemish 16th-century com¬ 
poser. Nothing is known of his life, but 
compositions by him, both secular and sacred, 
have been found in early manuscripts. 
Barbicri printed two villaneicos (* Cancionero 
musical de los siglos XV y XVI \ Madrid, 
1890), both for 3 voices, though one has a 
fourth part added by a later hand. Other 
works by him arc in the Bibliothcque Natio¬ 
nal, Paris (No. 15,128: Suppl. MSS fran- 
$ais), consisting of French chansons; Bibl. 
Columbina, Seville (MS Cantinclas Vulgares; 

3 compositions): Nat. Lib., Vienna (Cod! 
88 ), Gloria and Credo. 1. b. t. 

CORNAMUSA. The Italian name for the 
bagpipe. 


Corneille del hie. Stt Charpentier (M. A.. 3 lib*.). 
Corneille, Pierre. Stt Awoucy (* AndromfcJe \ 
incid. m.). Breuet <*. ' Andronrtdc \ chorme*). 
Charpentier (M A., ‘ Polycom * k ' Andron^de '. 
prologue*). Cid. I.e (Maitcncl). Corndiu* f Cid • 
,* l ?° ni,eUi . ( ‘ Mar ‘ yr * * (' Pollute •], opera)! 
I)uka» ( Polyeucie .overture). Fnd (chorvu). Fun B oni 
( Teodora . oral.). Gounod (* Polyeucte \ opera). 
Gouvy ( Cid\ opera). Handel (* Flavio *. opera). 
Holme* (A., ’ C>d *, overture). Jolivet C Horace *. 
incid. m.). Koeclilin (tone). I.emoyne (' Ncphi*'. 
opera). I.ully (entr'acte* for ' (Edipc *; ' P*yeh<part 
, <‘Cidlymph, poem). Magnet 

< ( id . opera). Milhaud (tone). Nottara (‘Folveu- 
etc . incid. m.). Pfciirer (' Cidoverture). Piizetii 
(.id . projected opera). Kicti (' lllution \ incid. m.). 
Samt-Saen* (' Gloirc de C.'. cantata ; * Sc*ne d'Horace 
vocal duct with orch.). Schindelmeiwer (' Rachcr 
opera). Tincl C Polyeucte \ incid. m.). 

Biol.—£corcnrvillr, J., 

(Pari*. 1907). 


Corneille, 

lib.) 


Corneille et la mutique' 
(M. A.. 


Thomat. Stt Charpentier 
. Lully (a lib*.). 

CORNELIS, Evert (6. Amsterdam, 5 Dec. 
1884; d. Bilthovcn, 23 Nov. 1931). 

Dutch conductor and pianist. He studied 
piano and organ at the Amsterdam Conserva¬ 
tory, taking the Piix d'excelltnce for organ on 
leaving in 1904. For a short time he was 
attached to the Flemish Opera at Antwerp, 
and he made a long concert tour in the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies and Australia with the Dutch 
soprano Alida Loman. He was then engaged 
by the Netherlands Opera of Cort van der 
Linden in Amsterdam, where after some years 
he was engaged as second conductor (under 
Willem Mengclbcrg) of the Conccrtgebouw 
Orchestra. Differences of opinion with hischicf 
led to his resignation in 1919, and in 1922 he 
was appointed conductor of the Utrecht Muni¬ 
cipal Orchestra, which in spite of somewhat in¬ 
ferior material he succeeded in bringing to a 
high artistic level. Other appointments which 
followed were those of conductor of the 


Utrecht “ Toonkunst ” choir, choirs of the 
same organization at Rotterdam and Haarlem 
and of the Netherlands Bach Society. In all 
these posts he showed himself a chorus master 
of rare ability and fine feeling. He did 
much as propagandist for the music of con¬ 
temporary Dutch, French and British com¬ 
posers and of the works of Bruckner, and he 
made a feature of Handel’s oratorios in the 
English language and as far as possible in their 
original forms. He remained all his life a 
magnificent accompanist and a fine interpreter 
of all kinds of pianoforte music. In chamber 
music, as a member of the Conccrtgebouw 
Sextet (of which he was one of the founders), 
he introduced many works, native and foreign, 
until then unknown to the Dutch public. For 
many years he was also organist at the Luther¬ 
an Church in Amsterdam. 

His comparatively early death was un¬ 
doubtedly caused by over-work and by the 
chagrin of a sensitive nature at the failure 
of his seniors to realize and appreciate his 
ideals. 

Cornelis was decorated by the French 
Legion of Honour in recognition of his work on 
behalf of contemporary French music. 

H. a. 

CORNELIUS, Peter (b . Mainz, 24 Dec. 
1824 ; d. Mainz, 26 Oct. 1874). 

German composer and author. He was 
a nephew of the painter of the same name 
and originally intended to become an actor, 
a profession for which his shy disposition and 
a certain lack of showy qualities must have 
unfitted him. It was not till after his tirs 
stage appearance, which seems to have been 
unsuccessful, that he decided to adopt must 
as a profession. His musical education n 
been incomplete, but his dramatic studies a 
made him acquainted with literature a 
were of considerable sen-ice in developing n«s 
poetic faculties. After the death of h.s fatner 
(1844) he pursued music with energy 
completeness, studying from 1845 to >5 
with Dehn of Berlin; but bis tendencies 
were forward towards the modern ^ 
rather than backward to the strict ru 
counterpoint, and he was in fact < 10 df ' 
into a prominent representative of w 
in the mid-19th century the New 

School, though his sympathies were wider 

than those of most of its other adherers- 
In 1852 Cornelius went to 
joined the young artists who, under■ 1- 
leadership, were striving to carry 
ideal of the "new” music. 

Ihal he became acquainted " 

works, while with Luzt he formed 01 
closest intimacy. His active and versaule 

was of great service to the the 

strove to elucidate the new principles 
‘ Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik , the rgan 
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the party, both by original articles and by 
translating a series of lectures given in French 
by Liszt. As a practical embodiment of the 
new views he composed a comic opera, ‘ Dcr 
Barbier von Bagdad \ of which Liszt under¬ 
took the production at Weimar, but so strong 
was the opposition that only one performance 
was given (15 Dec. 1858), and this failure 
caused Liszt’s retirement from his post It 
was given at Hanover (1877), still without 
success, and Carhruhe (1884), relied and 
re-orchestrated by Felix Mottl. Not until its 
revival at Munich (15 Oct. 1885) was Cor¬ 
nelius s genius fully recognized both in 
England and America where, though not in 
the established repertory, ‘The Barber of 
Bagdad’ is occasionally performed. In 
Germany it has ever since enjoyed a high 
reputation as one of the most elegant and 
rchned comic operas ever composed by a 
German; but even so —perhaps precisely 
because of a delicate intimacy not ideally 
suited to stage music—it is enjoyed in 
occasional revivals rather than as a repertory 
piece. 

In 1858 Cornelius went to Vienna, where 
Uagner was then living, and it was there 
that the two became intimate for a time, 
though each was the other's superior to the 
point of incompatibility: Wagner in creative 
power and Cornelius in breeding. The 
latter was, indeed, more severely critical of 
\N agner’s character than most other con¬ 
temporaries. When King Ludwig II invited 
\\ agner to Munich, Cornelius followed him 
there (1865), first as reader to the king and 
later as professor of harmony and rhetoric 
at the Conservatory, after it had been trans¬ 
formed into the Konigliche Musikschule with 
Hans von Billow as principal. 

Cornelius's grand opera, * Dcr Cid pro¬ 
duced at Weimar (1865), may be considered 
as the fruit of his intercourse with Wagner. 
But it is clear that the influence was unfavour¬ 
able to the younger and far less robust com¬ 
poser. The heroic subject clearly did not 
suit his lyrical talent and his graceful invention, 

u r? Cr C,d ’ ,hough P ven in several 
other German towns and in Prague (again 
in a revised version, this time by Hermann 
Levi), never established itself. StUl less did 
his third and last stage work, ‘ Gunlod \ 
make any headway, though this is partly due 
to its having been left unfinished at his 
death. It was not produced until seventeen 
years later, completed by Carl Hoffbauer and 
Eduard Lassen. A new version by Waldemar 
yon Baussncm, which appeared at Cologne 
in 1906, was no more successful. 1 

‘It will be noticed that Cornelius'* ooeras were 
subjected to as much rehandling as Mussoreikv'. w«,£. 
were by Rimsky-Konakov; but. asT xhc R ■ 
master s ease, the or.ginals were restored later on 


Cornelius’s fame, then, rests entirely on * The 
Barber of Bagdad ’ and on his many beautiful 
songs and choral works, some of which were 
for long the delight of singers and audiences 
in Germany, and to a certain extent beyond. 
They arc now undeservedly neglected, and it 
is perhaps a pity that one song, ‘ Ein Ton 
has remained most widely known merely 
because it exploits the original idea of keeping 
the voice part pitched throughout on a 
single note while the accompaniment sustains 
aU the interest of harmony and texture. Of 
his song cycles perhaps the ‘Christmas 
bongs , Op. 8, have remained the best- 
known. 

As an author, besides supplying almost all 
the texts for his works, he published a volume 
entitled ‘ Lvrische Poesicn ’ in 1861 and an 
autobiography in 1874. Some of his composi- 
lions were published after his death, including 
the beautiful ‘ Vatergrufi ’ for baritone and 
unaccompanied chorus and the refined and 
expressive set of six * Brautlicder \ Three 
more books of posthumous works, consisting 
of eleven songs and four duets, were edited 
by Max Hasse and published in 1898. A 
complete edition of Cornelius’s works in five 
volumes was undertaken by Breitkopf & 
Hand of Leipzig, with the same editor. 

a. m., adds. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

cu ' 

COTril " 1 ' 3 

0jP CHORUSES FOR MIXED VOICES 

- ; Requiem • (Hebbel) with stg,. 

10. Beethoven-Lied (comoosrr) 

' 3 * 3 Choruses (composer). 

, Tre« in Tranen * (Goethe). 

30 . 4 Choruses (composer). 
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Op. 

— * Blaue Aucen ' (composer). 

— ' Freund Hein ’ (composer). 

— ' So weich und warm * (Hcyse). 

CHORUSES FOR MEN'S VOICES 
9. 5 Choruses 

*• Ach. wie uichlig (Michael Franck). 

2. Nicht die Trane kann es sagen (Thomas 

Moore, trans. composer). 

3. Mitten im I.cben (Luther). 

4. Crablied (composer). 

5. Von dem Dome (Schiller). 

tv. 3 Choruses (EichendorfT & composer). 

17. ‘ Reiterliv-d ’ (composer). 

— Ode ‘ O Venus ’ (Horace). 

— 1 Requiem aeternam ’ (liturgical). 

— ' Absolve Domine ’ (liturgical). 

— ' Sonnenaufgang ’ (anon.). 

— * Es war ein alter Konig * (Heine). 

SONGS 

1. 6 Songs (composer) 

1. Untreu. 

2. Veilchen. 

3. W'iegenlieil. 

4. Schmetierling. 

3. Nachts. 

6. Denkst do an mich. 

2. 9 Songs on the Lord's Prayer (" Vater unser "). 

3. I rauer und Trost', 6 songs (composer). 

4 - 3 hone* (composer) 

1. In Lust und Schmerzen. 

2. Komm, wir wandcln. 

. * m ' Va, ‘ le m '« dir Keh'n. 

Itcmnche Lieder ' 4 songs (composer). 

(3).' 6 Songs (Friedrich Hebbel). 

JV No. 4). ' Ode ' (August von Platen). 

3 . No. 3 ). Unerhort * (Annette von Droste-Hulshoff). 
( 5 . No. 6). Aoftrag * (Holly). 

1 Uied 5 r ;? 6 , *°',**' (composer). 

H. Weihnachlslieder ', 6 songs (composer). 

13. An Bertha . .1 songs (composer). 

— 4 Songs (Emil Kuh). 

— 4 Songs (Gottfried August Burger). 

— 3 Songs (Paul Heyse) (posthumous). 

—* Am bee (composer). 

— ' Die Heimkehr ' (Heine). 

— ' Preziosat Spruchlein gegen Kopfwch * (Cervantes. 

train. Heyse). 

- ' Sonnenuntergang ' (Friedrich Holderlin). 

— Das Kind * (Droste-Hulthofl). 

— ' Gesegnet * (Droste-HulshofT). 

— ' Warurn sind denn die Rosen so Mass? ' (Heine). 

— Im tiefsten Herzen gluht mir eine Wunde' 

(composer). 

— ' Vision ' (Platen). 

— ' Die Rauberbruder ' (Joseph von EichendorfT). 

VOCAL DUETS 
6. 2 Duets (Hebbel). 

16. 4 Duets 

1. Heimatgcdanken (August Becker). 

2. Brennende Liebe (Julius Mosen). 

3. Come away, death (Shakespeare, trans. 

Schlegel), 4 version*. 

4. Scheiden (Hoffmann von Fallerslcben). 

— ' Scheiden und Meiden ' (Ludwig Uhland). 

— ' Verratene Liebe ' (Adalbert von Chamisso, from 

modern Greek). 

— ‘ In Sternennacht ’ (Heyse). 

— ' So weich und warm ' (Heyse). 

— v Irish Songs 

1. By Shannon's Stream. 

2. Kate Kearney. 

' I will not have the mad Clytie' (Thomas Hood, 
trans. composer). 

— ' Song of the Scottish Serving-Lassie ’ (tradiuooal, 

trans. composer). 

— ' F.in Wort der Liebe ’ (Wemher von Tegemsee). 

— * Ich und du ’ (Hebbel). 

— ' Am Meer ' (EichendorfT). 

— Psalm CXXI paraphrased. 

1 No. 2 is Op. 5 No. I, the others are posthumous. 

* Nos. 2 & 3 are Op. 5 Nos. 2 & 3. 
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Op. 

' Der Tod des Verraters ’ (composer), for tenor, 
baritone & bass, with pf. 

Sir aUo Accompaniment, p. 28 (‘ Ein Ton ’). 
Baussnern (‘ Guniod' completed). Harris (C. H. G., 
*>ng arr. as pf. study). Liszt (No. 87, chorus; Nos. 
313 . 322 , songs). MacDowell (words for parlsong 
by M.). 

Cornelias, Peter (painter). Set Mendelssohn (orch. 
March for C.). 

CORNELYS, Theresa (bom Teresa 
Imer) ( b. Venice, 1723; d. London, 19 Aug. 
■ 797 ). 

Iialian singer and adventuress. She was the 
daughter of the theatrical manager, comedian 
and librettist Giuseppe Imer, the friend of 
Goldoni. Her sister Marianna was also a 
singer and made her d^but at Venice in 1740 
in Galuppi’s * Gustavo primo, re di Svezia 
at this time the seventecn-ycar-old Teresa 
already occupied a dubious position in the 
household of the Senator Malipicro, aged 
seventy-six. There she first encountered 
Casanova, whose Memoirs are the chief source 
of information on Teresa’s early life, though 
not all the details given can be verified. 

In 1744-45 she was in Vienna, married to 
the dancer Angelo Pompeati, who later com¬ 
mitted suicide by disembowelling himself. 
Teresa Pompeati, as she was then, made her 
first appearance in London, as stconda donna in 
Gluck’s ‘ La caduta de’ giganti ’, on 7 Jan. 
1746. After that she appeared in the^ early 
months of the same year in Galuppi’s II 
trionfo della contincnza ’ (28 Jan.), Cluck s 
‘ Artamcnc ’ (4 Mar.), Lampugnani’s * Ales¬ 
sandro nclP Indie’ (15 Apr.) and Galuppi* 

‘ Antigono ’ (13 May). Her sister Marianna 
was in England at the same time, singing with 
her in some of these operas. 

In Aug. Teresa was back in Vienna. In 1 74 ® 
she was singing at Hamburg and the next year 
in Copenhagen, in Mingotti’s company, un e 
the direction of Gluck. Casanova renewed ac¬ 
quaintance with her in Venice in 1 753 » 31 
which, according to him, she left for * 

where she became the mistress of the Margr 
Friedrich. Dismissed by him, she followed^ 
new lover to Brussels, where she found labour 
with Prince Charles Alexander of Lorraine, 
who is said to have put the direction ol an «■ 
theatres in the Austrian Netherlands into ** 
hands. This enterprise nearly h ^., rc 

she fled from her creditors to Holland, wh 
Casanova met her again and neogmxea 
younger of her two children as his daughter 
She then passed as “ Madame TrenU 
in .Amsterdam married (?) Cornells 
bos. When she returned to En « land ‘ 
she was known as Mrs. Come ys Corne - 
Cornelius or Cornell, but was not accompany 
by any husband. • 

In 1760 Theresa Cornel,s began 
musical entertainments at Carlisle 
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Soho Square, which engaged the attention of 
London society until 1 777 . The best musicians 
of the day, including J. C. Bach and Abel, took 
part in her concerts, which secured the patron¬ 
age of the royal family and the court. But 
they gradually deteriorated and were fre¬ 
quented less and less for the sake of music, 
bull, though she was indicted before the Grand 

J . Ur> ' h F ? b - ' 77,) for kccp ">S “ a common 
disorderly house ”, fashionable patronage of 
some sort continued for a few years until the 
newly opened Pantheon offered a counter- 
attraction not to be resisted. She was bankrupt 
in Nov. i 77 2 ; in i 774 an hotel at Southamp¬ 
ton, formerly hers, was put up for auction. 
She was known at one lime as " Mrs. Smith ” 

1 owards the end of her life she sold asses* 
nulk in Knightsbridge, fitting up a suite of 
rooms for the reception of visitors to " Break- 
fast in Public ” — perhaps the first milk bar. 

I his enterprise failed, and she died at the age 
of seventy-four in the Fleet prison. 

S,e BACP,, * fe (France/. 

CORNET («) (Fr. comet-d-pnioas; Gcr. 
hornet!; I Cal. come tin. PLATE ,4, overleaf). 
A valved brass instrument pitched in B>, its 
natural harmonics being in unison with those 
of the modern B> trumpet, as is also its 
compass, which extends in written notes from 
it to c ” and beyond, with diminishing 
certainty of emission, up to g”', all sounding 
a tone lower. It is not as a rule required 
to go above bn”. The essence of the cornet is 
revealed in the words of early tutors for the 
instrument: " the cornet-&-pistons is a post- 
liorn with valves and just as the trumpet 
and the huge!horn preserve much of the 
quality of their respective parents, the natural 
trumpet and the bugle, so has the cornet 
inherited the principal features of its own 
parent, the continental coiled post-horn. 
Ihcse include a gently expanding bore, a 
singular flexibility in lip technique and a 
certain jauntincss in musical character. Like 
the post-horn the cornet is gay and homely, 
and delivers neither the exciting ring of the 
trumpet nor the ominous sonority of the 
bugle. 

The mouthpiece is deeper than that of a 
trumpet, and its cup is more gently shouldered 
into the throat. It is inserted into a short 
shank which is detachable from the 
instrument. From the beginning of the shank 
to the tuning-slide the bore expands from 0 3 
to o-45 ins. s it continues at 0 45 ins. through 
the tuning-slide and the valves, and thereafter 
resumes expaasion and ends in a bell ins 
in diameter. Thus it is conical for two-thirds 
of its length. 

Military bands have two cornet parts, but 
bra« bands, m which the comet is the chief 
treble voice, have four parts: “ solo comet ” 
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* repiano cornet ” (which is shared by the 
fiugclhorn), “2nd” and “3rd cornet", 
further, to assist in high passages, the standard 
British brass band has one E, soprano cornet, 
pitched a fourth above the B> cornet and 
carried up to its a”, which sounds o'". 
(Il»e soprano cornet is not used in British 
military bands, but large continental bands 

horn) " ,HiS ° f an K> so P rano flugd- 

Lm ploy men t of the cornet in the symphony 
orchestra falls into three categories: (1) 19th- 
century French composers from Berlioz on¬ 
wards included the cornet for the sake of its 
valves. Valved trumpets were rarely used in 
laris orchestras, and so only by adding 
a pair of cornets could the composer secure 
chromatic trebles to his brass. French or¬ 
chestras still generally employ two trumpets 
and two cornets (and in works scored for three 
trumpets one of the cornet players changes to 
trumpet) but recently some have been using 
trumpets for all four parts, making a very 
brilliant effect. (a) I„ many leading or- 
chestras of the second half of the 19th ccnturv 
especially in England and America, all trumpet 
pa L m L ", c ' c on cornets-a practice 

which did not display the cornet to its best 
advantage and is largely responsible for the 
harsh terms in which the instrument is 
described in older books on orchestration. 
* 3 ) Modern orchestration, from Elgar and 
Stravinsky, introduces the cornet now and then 
for the sake of its mundane associations. A 
recent example is Malcolm Arnold’s overture 
* Beckus the Dandipratt ’. 

History.— Makers of the small circular 
post-horn of Germany, Belgium and France 
started to copy horn practice when, about 
1800 or possibly earlier, they provided it with 
a set of crooks, and later with a tuning-slide as 
well in order that its calls might be introduced 
into band music in different keys. When the 
distinction arose between valved and natural 
(valvelcss) brass instruments, this post-horn 
with crooks came to be known as the come, 
ordinal, e or cornet simple (,.,. “ natural post- 
horn ) It was generally built in C and 
provided with crooks for B> and Ab {PLATE 
14)- Gevaert, in 1863, mentions that some 
bands were then still using it. 

Who made the first comet^-pislons is not 
known; pouibly i, was the Paris maker 
Halary, just before ,830. At first the cornet 
had two valves of the Stblzel pattern and 
crooks to put it into every key from low 

UP n * 11 madc its mark on ,hc Paris 
pU ,C n - f ' h a5,on * h L '"g s P ccd > and already in 

■ fetMcne, ^ T ^ ** P^ing 

cornet solos, principally in quadrilles, at light 
concerts and balls. A few years later he was 
doing the same in Musard’s orchestra. Most 
of the early comet soloists were also horn 
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players, and included Frederic Anioinc 
Schlotmann, later first horn at the Opera, 
and Joseph Forestier who, though originally 
a horn player, later played the trumpet at the 
Opera. They used a deep conical mouthpiece 
which favoured production of the “ round, 
velvety tone ” Forestier advocates in his 
tutor for the cornet. A fresh school of comet 
playing was instituted by J.J.-Baptiste Arban, 
a trumpet player, who taught pupils to make 
a bright, trumpet-like sound. This school 
eventually triumphed, bringing with it the 
shallower mouthpiece now in general use. 
Arban, who was the first professor of the 
cornet at the Paris Conservatoire, also intro¬ 
duced that spectacular double and triple 
tonguing which is so prominent a feature of 
virtuoso cornet playing. 

The cornet soon arrived in England, where 
it was for some time known as the cornopean. 
Amateur wind bands were quick to adopt it 
in place of the keyed bugle.' It is said to 
have been introduced to the general public 
about 1834 by George Macfarlane, the keyed- 
bugle player, and Thomas Harper, jun., the 
trumpeter, and two years later Balfc wrote a 
cornet obbligato in ' The Maid of Artois \ 
Macfarlane added a key—the “ clapper key ” 
—close to the bell-mouth, so that whole-tone 
shakes could be executed in keyed-bugle 
fashion. More celebrated, however, was 
Hermann Koenig, who left Paris for London 
to join Jullicn, and whose solos, most of them 
introduced into quadrilles, were a major 
attraction at Jullien’s Promenade Concerts. 
After Koenig, Isaac Levy (who later went to 
the U.S.A.) and Howard Reynolds were the 
leading soloists. 

Cornets of the mid-century were made 
cither with the old Stolzcl valves in various 
forms or with the P^rinct valves used to-day. 
The former type, which was used by Koenig, 
began to vanish after 1860, though it was 
still made in France, as the lowest-priced 
model, in 1915. Innumerable special designs 
of cornet which appeared during the second 
half of the 19th century include the closely 
coiled “ pocket cornet ”, which could “ be 
carried over the shoulder in a neat leather 
case like an opera glass ” (according to an 
advertisement of about 1875); the circular 
cornet and “ butterfly model ”, which pre¬ 
served the shape of the parent post-horn ; the 
“ cavalry cornet ” with bell pointing upwards; 
designs in which the bell could be made to 
point in different chosen directions; Bayley's 
“acoustic cornet” of 1862, in which the 
loops and bends were reduced to a minimum ; 
and the “ echo cornet ” with a muting 
apparatus fitted instead of or as an alternative 
to the usual bell. 

* Instance* through the yean 1832-33 are noticed in 
the article Bras* Band Movtuzur. 


Of the original set of crooks, Caussinus in 
his solfege method (Paris, 1846) says that with 
crookings from low Db up to E the tone was 
“ mediocre et sourd ”; from F to Ab “ sonore 
et agrcable ” ; from A to C “ dur et eclatant ”. 
With the highest crook, which was a short 
straight shank, the instrument stood in C, 
and in France cornets can still be obtained 
pitched thus in C and provided with a rotary 
change valve or an extra slide for lowering the 
pitch to Bb. In England the favourite crook¬ 
ings, as revealed in Koenig’s multitude of 
published arrangements for cornet solo, were 
Bb, A (both straight shanks), Ab and G (both 
coiled crooks). After 1850 the last two of these 
were obsolescent, and now even the A shank 
is uncommon. A “ rotary change ” to A, 
however, is not uncommonly used in theatre 
bands where the cornet has not been replaced 
by the Bb trumpet. The present-day cornet 
shank is simply the Bb crook of earlier 
times. 

Cornets in pitches other than Bb, C and fcb 
soprano have existed, but are now obsolete. 
A piccolo cornet in Bb, an octave higher than 
the ordinary cornet, was first made by Ccrveny 
in 1862, but bandmasters did not adopt it. 
Allkometts in Eb were used in many German 
and Austrian bands until recently, as was a so 
a bass cornet in Bb. The latter was called 
Basstromtxte , but is to be distinguished irom 
the true bass trumpet of the Wagneria 
orchestra and of Italian military bands. 
These deeper cornets are made in the snape 
of the ordinary cornet and are held 1 
same manner. As in all German valved 
instruments, their valves are rotary. ^ ^ 

CORNET (2). See Organ Stops. 

CORNET, Pierre (Peter, Pietro) (*• • • 

d Netherlands 16th-t7th-centuryorganist^ 

composer. He was organist m dtecour eh P« 

at Brussels from i 5 93 l626 ' '° ra | of 

appears in the list of expenses for the funer ^ 
the Queen of Spain and the same > . t , 

came a canon of the collegiate churc 
Vincent at Soignies; but the P°* ^ 

resident and he remained at BrussC ^ a Hng a 
the canonry some years later on m rn * 
widow named Marie Cuypers. .i^dore 

was in receipt of apension,^and ofgan 

have been advanced m years. (Berlin, 

works in the syle of the English school [oc 

State Lib., MS 19O*: 

• Fantasia del 5 ‘ uono wpra u,( *** m ‘‘ 

• Toccata del 3 « u <» no - c . 

i Courante " Mandatemi da lui ” a di 6 nov. . 6 * 4 - 

• tuoni. 30 septembre .625.’^ ^ fCV . 

• Published in * Archive* des maltres orgn 
183. 238. 




VARIOUS BAND INSTRUMENTS 

drlir'k P K ri '^.‘ 2 ShiH '‘ d ^ '**«.'• '840. 3 . K, Soprano Come, 

V, „ 6 - Kc 'r 7 - HwUwra. 8. Huwlhom, Omun mo 

Horn (tromfiiu *«,„). ||. Gmlt,b*u f -4-«mh*,. 

<;rook ' ,F - G *'“* A» and Shanks (A and B,|. mid-.^h century. 

' ' 4 7: IW > * Ha% ‘ kc '- >^00: N«. 2 . 8 . 10 and II : Homiman Museum. Undo,,., 


4 . B? Cornel. 5 . Ophi- 
9 . Clavicor. 10 . Ban Bcnaglicri 





PLATE 15 



CORNETTS. CRUMHORNS, ETC. ^ 

I. Greek Aulo*. 2 . Reed Pipe, ancient Egypt. 3 - 6 . Cornett*. t6th century: 3 . Mule Comctt; 4 . Cornejo . 
( I 5 ' 8 ); 5 . Ordinary Cornett; 6. Tenor Cornett. 7 . Ru*»ian rah* folk comett). 8-11. I,looom ' {C . ; 
late 16th century : 8. Quartfaeott lowest note G *; 9 . Choristfagott or Double Curtal (C): 10. 

II. Altfagott (d). 12 . Cervela* or Racket!. 13 - 14 . Crumhom*. 16 th century: 13 . Tenor, wit P 

to show reed; 14 . Great Bass. _ . 

(No. I : British Museum ; No*. 2 . 3 . 7 . 9 . 10 . 11 . 13 and 14 : Brussels, Conservatoire; No. 6: Nonvich . useu 
No. 8: Historical Museum. Frankfort o.M.; No. 12 : Pari*. Comervatoirc.) 
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CORNET, Severin (b. Valenciennes, 
c- 1 53 ° I d- - Antwerp. Mar. or Apr. 
1582). 

Netherlands composer. He studied at 
Naples and in 1559 settled at Antwerp. In 
1564 he was appointed master of the choir-boys 
at the collegiate church of Saint-Rombaud at 
Mechlin ; but in 1572 he returned to Antwerp 
to take up the post of choirmaster at the 
cathedral. There he married a daughter of 
the composer Antoine Barbc (1), who however 
died in 1574. In 1575 he married Marie 
Schoytc of Breda, a woman of some means. 
In 1581 the suppression of the Roman service 
at Antwerp lost him his place and he vainly 
sought that of chapel master to the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria. He left a large number 
of madrigals and chansons, also some motets 
and sacred songs. Cornelius Yerdonck was 
one of his pupils. e. v. d. s., rev. 

Bidi. —Doonsi AE*. G. VAN, • Slvcriu Cornet * (in 
* Compa* d'or *, Antwerp. 1925). 

S" alio Barb* (i). Yerdonck (Cornelius). 

CORNETT. A woodwind instrument 
sounded by a cup mouthpiece (r/. Serpest) 
which rose from comparative obscurity to a 
position of great importance in the t6th-l 7 th 
centuries, after which it fell rapidly back into 
obscurity and became extinct about 1850. 
It was made in three main sizes — treble, 
small treble and tenor — of which the treble 
is of much the greatest consequence and will 
therefore be described first. 

I. Treble Cornett (correct Eng. spelling, 
comet, but the somewhat rare variant with two 
t’$ is now generally adopted to prevent con¬ 
fusion with the modern valvcd comet. Fr. 
cornet d bouquin ; Ital. eorretto ; Span, corneta; 
Gcr. Zinke). 

Construction. —There arc three designs: 
(fl) Ordinary curved cornett (comedo tor to ; 
t. alto — i.e. " loud ”; c. nero ; krumme Zinke; 
schwar^e Z • PL A TE 15, No. 5). It is 23 ins. to 
24 ins. long and is made of two pieces of wood 
(plum, pear, maple) which arc glued together 
after the conical bore has been carved out. 
The exterior is finished off to an octagonal 
cross-section and covered with thin black 
leather. Sometimes they are mounted with 
silver bands and sometimes they are made 
entirely of ivory. There are six finger-holes 
and a hole for the thumb of the uppermost 
hand, this thumb-hole being the nearest to the 
top end. Into a socket at the top is inserted 
the mouthpiece, made of ebony, ivory, bone, 
horn or silver, and resembling a small trumpet 
mouthpiece but for the sharpness of its rim 
(which makes it look rather like an acorn 
cup). Inside the mouthpiece the curvature 
°* th £ CU P var i« enormously, but it meets 
the bore at a sharp angle. This is the 
commonest design and many specimens have 
survived. (Good examples at Ch. Ch., Ox- 
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ford, R.C.M., London, and most continental 
museums.) 

(b) Straight cornett (comedo dirilto; c. 
bianco ; gerade Z«tke; gelbe Z-), a conical pipe 
made of one piece of wood — usually box¬ 
wood — bored out in the ordinary way, and 
turned on the outside to a circular cross- 
section without ornamentation of any kind. 
The holes and the mouthpiece arc as in the 
above cursed design. This was the least 
common type and comparatively few have 
survived. 

(f) Mute cornett (comedo muto ; stille Z irk )> 
made like the straight cornett, but instead of 
the detachable mouthpiece it has its mouth¬ 
piece cup actually turned in the wood at the 
top end of the instrument itself. This cup is 
shallow and merges into the bore without a 
sharp break, having the effect of softening and 
veiling the tone-quality. There arc no speci¬ 
mens in Great Britain, but the museum of the 
Brussels Conservatoire has many fine box¬ 
wood specimens, mostly late 16th-century 
Venetian. Galilei (’ Dialogo 1581) said 
that the best cornets were being made at 
Venice. PLA TE 15, No. 3, shows an abnormal 
variety with a little finger-hole (tee III 
below). 

II. Technique.—T he compass of the treble 
cornett is the same as that of the violin of its 
time, namely from g to a", rising to d'" in the 
I7«h century. But the lowest proper note is 
a (thumb and 6 fingers), the g being obtained 
by slackening the lip. The fingering resembles 
that of the recorder, and Speer’s excellent 
fingering-chart (1687) can be conveniently 
consulted in A. Carsc, 1 Musical Wind Instru¬ 
mentsp. 337. Girolamo Dalla Casa (1584) 
says that like the voice it can be played piano 
or forte and in every key (tuono). Similarly 
Mcrsenne records that it can be sounded as 
softly as a recorder and can play a scale be¬ 
ginning on any note as Ut ; the point of these 
observations being that most other woodwind 
of the period — shawms, flutes, etc. — were 
in varying degrees deficient in those respects. 
The most sympathetic scales on the cornett arc 
G, C and F major, for these introduce the best 
cross-fingerings. 

In its heyday (1550-1650) the treble 
cornett was the great virtuoso instrument 
among the wind and gave voice to spectacular 
divisions (or diminutions) in no measure less 
extravagant than those indulged in by violin, 
bass viol or voice. Mcrsenne went so far as to 
say that the cornett should almost always be 
played in diminution, and Girolamo gives 
numerous examples of which the following 
extract is from a diminution of the treble of 
Lassus’s 5-part 1 Susannc un jour ’ (from the 
2nd book of Girolamo’s ‘ II vero modo ’; the 
original composition is printed in Vol. XIV 
of the Lassus complete edition): 
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Very brilliant cornett passages of similar 
kind occur in Giovanni Gabrieli’s works, and 
sometimes, too, in those of his pupils ( e.g. 
Practorius’s ' Wachct auf! ’ in the ‘ Poly¬ 
hymnia ’). For the execution of these divi¬ 
sions the art of articulation with the tongue 
C tonguing ’*) reached an unparallellcd 
degree of complexity, instructions for which 
arc set down by Girolamo Dalla Casa (1584) 
and Mersenne. They embrace two considera¬ 
tions, force and speed, and for the fastest 
divisions Dalla Casa prescribes the lingua 
riversa, ranging from the softest palate- 
tonguing, le-re-le-re, to the gay though harsher 
dental le-re-U-re, which, he says, is easier to 
hold back in semiquaver runs. Te-che-U-ehe 
(the ordinary modern " double-tonguing ” on 
flutes and trumpets) is “ crude and terrify¬ 
ing ”, in addition to being difficult to hold 
back. Te-U-le-le (ordinary single tonguing) is 
good, he continues, up to quaver speed, but 
too sluggish for anything faster. Mersenne, 
writing sixty years later, gives a short account 
based on the figure U-U-re-U and describes the 
re as a coup de livre. Quantz, a century later 
still, says that in flute tonguing the re syllable 
is made by trying to utter the letter r very 
sharply and distinctly, and this syllabic was 
still used by some flautists early in the 19th 


century. Like other woodwind the cornett 
can also be played legato, i.e. without lingual 
articulation at all, but in playing divisions 
notes were normally tongued. 

Concerning its tone Mersenne is warmly 
eloquent: it is “ scmblable H Pedal d un 
rayon de soleil qui paroit dans 1’ombre ou 
dam les t*n*brcs, lors qu on Pentend parmi 
les voix dans les Eglises Cath6drales ou da 
les Chapelles ”. It is difficult to describe 
except as something between a clarinet ana a 
high saxophone in quality with a touch o! tnc 
trumpet’s resonance. It is not loud oy 
modem standards and its forU is abou 
strong as a clarinet’s. The Mute Corn 
has an indescribably soft and velvety quamy 
to which a dance musician’s trumpet * 
half-inserted cup mute is possibly the c 
likeness. Roger North (‘ Memoirs ) W- 
“ Nothing comes so near or rather « . 

so much an excellent voice as a cornc P P* > 
but the labour of the lips is too grea 
is seldom well sounded ” It was this■ sw* 
upon the player that contributed very « & J 
towards its swift fall from eminence « 

,oon as a suitable treble wind instrument 
solved to take its place — the oboe- 
III.—Other sizes than the treble v 
lumerous if every small difference is 
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into account. For example trebles, both 
curved and mute, were sometimes built a tone 
or more lower, either to suit a lower pitch or to 
deal with a lower part in the music. The 
Stuttgart Hofkapelle inventory of 1589 men¬ 
tions both : “ 6 Cornutae mutae ein wenig 
niedcrer, stimmen zu dem Chor; 4 grossc 
gcrade Zinken, 3 Tonos niedcrer, scindt in der 
Kappel zu dem Alt zu gebrauchen ”, etc. 
Another device was to extend the downwards 
range one note through the agency of a little 
finger-hole ( PLATE 15, No. 3) or key (Mer- 
senne’s laille des cornels). The principal 
variants were, however, two: 

( a ) Cornettino (no special Eng. or Fr. 
name; Ger. klein finke, Cornellin), was a fifth 
higher than the treble in the 16th century, but 
during the next century was made but a 
fourth higher ( Quartzinke >. It could be con¬ 
structed to any of the designs described in § I 
(above), but the cursed, leather-covered 
one was commonest (PLATE 15, No. 4). It 
gained considerable favour throughout 17th- 
century Germany and is often required by 
Schutz, notably in No. 3 of the third part of 
the ‘ Symphoniae sacrae ‘ (1650), in which, 
above the words, “Wo der Herr nicht die 
Stadt behtttet, so wachct der Wachtcr um- 
sonst ", the cornettino pi|»es out plaintive, 
cpiphcnomcnal rhythms on single notes to the 
C ? n !P°' cr 5 ins,ruc, ‘°i‘ ad imilationem Cornu 
Vigilis. Walthcr’s Lexicon (1732) gives it a 
range of d' to d'" or even up to a'" — the 
same as that of the 18th-century flute. 

(b) Tenor Cornett (Fr. basst des cornels \ 

I tab cortio tor to, cornone ; Ger. grosse fink, Bass - 
linke. See also Lyzarden). Built a fifth 
below the treble cornett and usually pro¬ 
vided with a key for the lower little finger 
which when closed gives the note c. It was 
always made in the curved shape, but as a 
result of its length it has a double curve 
(PLATE 15, No. 6) with the finger-holes 
on the inside facet of the lower bend. Thus 
in playing position the bell points downwards 
to the front, not outwards to the side as 
in the treble. Length 37 ins. to 41 ins. Its 
main period of activity was c. 1550-1650, and 
in 1622 the celebrated Norwich Waits possesed 
at least two. Praetorius did not care for it, 
describing its sound as “ most unlovely and 
bullocky Actually it sounds somewhat like 
an alto saxophone. A unique specimen of a 
real bass or contrebasse cornett is in the Paris 

v. onscrvatoirc collection. 

IV. History and Use.-The principle of 
the cornett ,s of unknown antiquity; it is 
enough to note here that miniatures and 
sculptures from the nth to the , 3 ,h century 
show figures play,ng upon horn bugles pierced 

w, th finger-holes for the purpose of playing 
tunes. It 15 referred to occasionally in 
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14th-century French poems as cor a doigis. 
(A similar instrument was recently still known 
in Scandinavia.) Little more is seen of it 
until the 15th century, when the classic form 
appears (for example in a Spanish breviary 
in the B.M., Add. MS 18851) and soon after¬ 
wards, in 1503, an Italian is reported playing 
the cornett in the service of Henry VII. 

In a letter of 1541 the famous Nuremberg 
maker Jorg Ncuschel refers to “ welschc 
krumme Zinken ”, as if the curved form were 
of French or Italian origin. Certainly the 
form first associated with Germany is the 
straight one. Here too the nth-13th cen¬ 
turies mark its early appearance, as a short 
straight cornett with the bell carved as an 
animal's head, leading up eventually to the 
Zinck depicted by Virdung (1511), which is a 
perfectly normal straight cornett (see aboie, $ I 
b). It appears in the title-page of Schlick's 
' Spiegel der Orgclmacher * of the same year, 
assisting the organ in the accompaniment of 
a church choir. In Burgkmair's ' Maxi¬ 
milian’s Triumph ’ of 1516 it is doing the 
same thing in company with a trombone. 

The cornett had thus already become 
associated with church choral music, and it 
remained so, in partnership with trombones 
and organ, for roughly two centuries during 
the course of which these instruments formed 
the nucleus of the Venetian orchestra of the 
Gabrielis. The cornett is allotted a leading 
part in the earlier works of Schutz. To return 
to England, Canterbury had “ 2 corncttcis 
and 2 sackbutters “ in 1532, while towards 
the latter end of the period “ His Majesty’s 
cornets and sagbuttes ” were still mainly 
employed in the Chapel Royal, where they 
stood on the verge of being supplanted on big 
occasions by a siring band and on routine 
duty by nothing. Matthew Locke’s music 
for them shows that their constitution was the 
normal one of the time (c. 1660): 2 cornctts 
and alto, tenor and bass trombones — 5 men 
in all. 

The part played by cornctts in outdoor 
wind bands is touched upon in Shawm (II). 
They were also featured in the big dinner¬ 
time concerts of the 16th century, such as 
those described in Massimo Troiano’s invalu¬ 
able account of the nuptials of William VI of 
Bavaria in 1568. There, under Lassus’s 
direction, a baiiaglia ad 8 by Annibale Pado- 
vano and a motet a 7 by Lassus were played 
on cornctts and trombones, the second piece 
employing 5 cornctts and 2 trombones. A 
further example, illustrating the union of 
cornctts of three different kinds in a single 
consort, is mentioned under Shawm (Ilia). 

As for large-scale professional entertainment 
Malvezzi’s account of the “ intermedii ct 
concern ” given at Florence in 1589 includes 
the actual music of his sinfonia a 6 from the 
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first intcrmedio. 1 It employed a string consort 
of viols and a wind consort of cornett, flute 
and 4 trombones, supported by a veritable 
army of plucked instruments and organs, while 
Alessandro Striggio himself was let loose on 
the top part with his sopranino di tiola. The 
grand-ducal corncttist, as treble of the wind 
(the flute usually took the alto part in these 
consorts) would therefore have been playing 
opposite Striggio, and no doubt exerted him¬ 
self to the utmost to contrive divisions to vie 
with those executed by the great master. 
Galpin quotes interesting instances of the 
cornctt’s part in the English theatre, such as 
in Marston’s ‘ Sophonisba * of 1606, wherein 
“ the cornets & organs ” play for the first act 
(other acts having organs and recorders; 
organs, viols and voices; treble viol and bass 
lute; etc.). It was for such a combination 
that John Hingston composed the most en¬ 
chanting piece of chamber music in the instru¬ 
ment's repertory — a ‘ Fantasia for 2 Cornells 
and Sackbut to the Organ ' ( c . 1630; Bodl. 
Lib. MS). 

Last Appearances. —Nothing better de¬ 
monstrates the swift decline of the Cornells 
(and the corresponding ascendancy of the 
oboes) than the published scores of the Leipzig 
cantors from Schcin to Bach. The latter only 
used them, with the sole exception of Cantata 
118, to reinforce the trebles of the choir. 
Handel wrote for them in ‘ Tamerlano ' and 
Gluck in ' Orfeo ’, but in each ease as often as 
not some other instruments had to be found to 
play their parts. 

They lingered on, still in company with 
trombones, to play tower-music in old- 
fashioned German towns, and it is in this 
humble setting that we hear of them for the 
last time, as Georges Kastner in his ' Danses 
dcs morts ’ (p. 213) records how 
en 1840. lorsque jVtais a Stuttgardt. j’entendis chaquc 
jour un concert dc nmtique religicuse cx*cut* par quatre 
musicieiu qui, scion I'usagc. montaient sur la plate-forme 
de la lour ;>our jouer un choral, dont la premiere partie 
llait rendue par le zinkc, et les autres par les trombones 
alto, tenor et bane. 

A revival was attempted later in the same 
century when Victor Mahillon caused a 
straight cornett to be constructed on modern 
lines (with flute keywork) for a performance 
of Gluck's * Orfeo * at Brussels. The experi¬ 
ment was evidently unsuccessful: the instru¬ 
ment has since joined its ancestral prototype 
on the walls of the museum of the Royal 
Conservatoire. 

The Russian rozhok is a cornett of wood 
bound with bast. For an illustrated descrip¬ 
tion with music examples see N. K. Rorich in 
Vol. VII of S. T. Platonov, ‘Zapisky Otdel- 
eniya Russkoy y Slavianskoy Archcologyi . . . 
Obshchcstva A - b. 

* Printed in M*x Schneider’* * Die Anfange de* Bawo 
continuo' (Leipzig. 1918). 
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Talrot, James (MS notes without title. Oxford, Ch. Ch. 
Mus. MS 1187; printed in part in Journ. Galpin 
Soc. I. 1948). 

Terry, C. S., ‘ Bach’s Orchestra * (Oxford, 193 *)- 
Of the great number of old inventories which mention 
Cornells the following should be noted particularly: 

~ ... ,,, , Van dcr Straeten, 

8T n M ,a r r c 01 Hu, 'K arv > • 555 Mu *. aux Pays-Bat, 
Philip II of Spain, 1602 f V ol. VII. 

Munich. 1571. ' Sandberger Festschrift', 1918. 275 - 
Cassel. 1573 & 1613. Zulauf, * Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Hoflapellc *u Cassel', Cassel, t 9 °»- 
Graz. 1377 . and Innsbruck. 1596- ScWpsser. ^ie 
Sammlung alter Musikmstrumente , 

1920. 

Stuttgart. 1589. Bossert. 1 Wurttembergisches Viertel- 
jahrsheft lur Landesgeschichte , I 9 «»- 

CORNETT-TON (Gcr.). See Prrcn, 
Standard. 

CORNETTE, Victor (b. Amiens, 27 bepi. 

1795; d. Paris, 19 Feb. 1868). 

French instrumentalist and composer, nc 
was the son of Louis Hippolytc Cornette 
(1760-1832), an organist of the Cathedral . 
Amiens, and entered the Parts Conscrvato 
in 1811, studying composition under Lesueur. 
He scried in .he band of the Grenadjen 
Tirailleurs de la Garde Imperiale in 1813 ana 
1814, and was at Waterloo; was professor at 
the College of Saint-Acheul in i8t 7 -J 4 ; * c 
ber of the orchestra at the Thdatre de I Odeon 
(1825), Opera - Comiquc ( l8 » 7 ); fj" j 
master at the Opera-Comiquc ('83 SW» 
director of singing at the Gymnase d * . * 
Militairc (1839) J conductor of the StrastoJg 
theatre (1842); chorus master “ , he 

Onera (1847); and again chorus master a 
S^-CoSq'uc (,848,. He abo ..on, 
bonist in the band of the Garde 1 a 
depuly organ*. a. .he church of Sain. 
Sulpice and die chapel of the fnva • f 
Come.Ie eomposed an 
music for every variety of ,ns,ru, " hi lci a c , 
published milhodes for ‘rombone oph^l 

come., bugle, -horn sa.ophone, ^b^ 

oboe, horn, trumpet, harp, CC, *V M> L . P . 
and harmonium. “ c. c., 

CORNETTON (Gcr ). Set Pitch, a 

DA ^ord,F~c.. S.KbCNu-rr^' 1 ' 
Cipps (song). 
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CORNISH, Thomas (b . ?; d. Wells, 
* 5 * 3 )- . 

English divine and musician. He was 
Bishop of Tine, assistant Bishop of Bath and 
Wells from 1490 to 1513, Prior and Master of 
the Hospital of St. John Baptist, Wells, and is 
said to have composed some motets. He was 
installed Prebendary of Cudworth on 29 Oct. 
1494, with licence to reside in St. John’s 
Hospital,and on 28July 1497 he was appointed 
perpetual vicar of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Wells. In Apr. 1499 he was installed Chan¬ 
cellor of the Cathedral, and on 4 Sept. 1502 
he was installed as Precentor. It is not un¬ 
likely that some of the compositions attributed 
to “ Master Cornish ” may have been the 
work of this Thomas Cornish, and not of 
William Cornish. 1 It is remarkable that dur¬ 
ing the prccentorship of Bishop Cornish, Wells 
Cathedral could boast of such fine musicians 
as Robert Wydow, Mus.B., Richard Bramston, 
John Cole, William Huchins, Richard Hygons, 
John Clawsy, Mus.B., John Chambers and 
John Gye. w. 11. c. p. 

CORNISH, William. See Cornysiie. 

Cornish, William. St Bfittcn (‘Ceremony ot 
Carols ’). 

COR NO. The Italian word for the 
horn. 

CORNO BASSETTO. Ste Clarinet: 
Bassp.t Horn. The proper Italian name is 
torno bassello, not corno di bautllo. 

CORNO DI {sic) BASSETTO. See 

Organ Stops. 

CORNO DI CACCIA (Ital.). The hunt¬ 
ing-horn. The name often occurs in J. S. 
Bach’s scores. (See Horn.) 

CORNO DOLCE. See Organ Stops. 

CORNO INGLESE (Ital.). The English 
horn or cor anglais. 

CORNO TORTO (Ital., twisted horn). 
See Lyzraden. 

CORNOPEAN. See Orcan Stops. 

CORNOPHONE. A family of valved 
brass instruments introduced and patented in 
1890 by Fontaine Besson of Paris. The tube 
was of fairly large scale and regularly conical. 
In this respect the cornophone was similar to 
the saxhorn, but the mouthpiece of the former 
was funnel-shaped and not cupped. The 
object of this was to produce a tone tending 
towards that of the French horn, and thus the 
instrument comes into the general group of 
the various ballad horns, vocal horns, etc., 
whose names indicate clearly their purpose, 
and which vary among themselves only in the 
proportions of the bore. Of these the most 
successful and permanent has been the rather 
narrow tenor cor, in America known as the 
Mellophone. None of these, however, can 
produce true French-horn tone, for the simple 

' Set Cornysiie. 



reason that their natural sounds arc the second 
to eighth harmonics of a regular cone, while 
the corresponding notes of the older instru¬ 
ment are higher harmonics of a tube twice the 
length, much 
narrower and 
with an ap¬ 
proximately 
exponential 
flare. While 
not unimportant, 
the shape of the 
mouthpiece has less 
influence on charac¬ 
teristic tone than 
have the conforma¬ 
tion of the tube and 
the expansion of the 
bell. The tubing 
of the cornophones 
was coiled in a 
rather broad ellip¬ 
soid with the bell 
tilted forward in the same plane as the mouth- 
pipe. They do not seem to have been used 
vei7 widely at any period, and there is no 
evidence to confirm Kurt Sachs's curious 
statement in his 1 Lexicon ’ that in England the 
bass cornophone was used to support the 
voices in church music. In France corno¬ 
phones have on occasion been employed as a 
substitute for the Wagner tubas. r. n. 

CORNU. A huge circular horn invented 
by the Romans and used by them in the army 
and at assemblies, religious ceremonies and 
games. The Musco Nazionalc at Naples 
possesses two specimens discovered at I’ompeii. 
From the mouthpiece the cornu curves round 
in a wide circle, the tube expanding gently, 
and terminates in a trumpet-like bell beside 
the player’s head {see PLATE 6, Vol. I, p. 
1004, No. 2). The tube length of the Pom¬ 
peiian cornua is 11 feet (i.e. about that of a 
French horn crooked in G). The following 
notes would therefore theoretically be obtain¬ 
able on them: 


Gdgbd' (f')g'a' b'c#"d" c" etc.’ 

The notes under the bracket arc difficult to 
produce, the cornu mouthpiece being wide 
and shallow. The best notes arc g, b, d' and 
S '; what notes the Romans used is unknown. 
The mouthpiece is cast with a 6-in. shank 
which slides on to the body of the instrument. 

Under the name tuba curia the cornu was 
revived in Paris under the Revolution and 
used initially at Voltaire’s funeral, in special 
music by Grttry.* A> „ 

Cornwall, Barry. Stt Neukomm (* Sea ’, »ong). 

.. * . P ' e 1 e ‘ execute aux Fii« N*. 

donates (Tarn, 1893). 
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CORNYSHE, William « (b. East Green¬ 
wich, ?;</.? Hylden, Kent, c. Oct. 1523). 

English composer, poet, playwright and 
actor. 2 He was possibly the son of John 
Cornyshc. The first record of him occurs as 
Master of the Singing-Boys at Westminster 
Abbey (1480-91). His name is in the 
Household Book of Henry VII, under the 
date 12 Nov. 1493, where a payment is entered 
“ to one Cornyshc for a prophecy in rewarde, 
13s. 4d.” — which in the language of the day 
meant simply a poem. He probably entered 
the king’s household about 1492, but it is not 
until 1496 that there is any record of him as a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. 2 At a court 
celebration of the marriage of Catherine of 
Aragon to Arthur, Prince of Wales, the chil¬ 
dren of the chapel appeared as mermaids, and 
no doubt Cornyshc had a good deal to do with 
the production. Various grants conferred on 
him arc mentioned by W. H. Grattan Flood. 
In 1502 he received 13s. 4d. for the "settingof 
a carrallc upon Christmas day ", but two years 
later he was confined in the Fleet prison be¬ 
cause of a satirical writing on Sir Richard 
Empson. 4 During his incarceration he wrote 
a poem entitled 'A Treatise between Truth 
and Informacion which is printed in 
Skelton’s ‘ Pithy, Pleasant and profitable 
works . . published in 1568 (B.M.). Some 
attribute it to Skelton. William Newark, 
the Master of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal, being in ill-health, Cornyshc deputized 
for him until he formally took over his duties 
on 29 Sept. 1509. Between 1508 and 1516 
Cornyshc, William Crane and a " Mr. 

1 Some confusion has been caused by ihc number of 
entries, in the Chapel Royal records and elsewhere, 
under the name of Cornyshe. It has been supposed 
that there were two William Comysha, father and 
son, more particularly as some songs in Add. MSS 5465 
are designated as by " W. Cornishe. jun.” This is not 
establidtcd, however, with any certainty; but itt E. K. 
Chambers, 'The Elizabethan Stage', II, 29, where all 
the contemporary documentary evidence concerning the 
family is assembled. The confusion concerning William 
Cornyshe may be a little lessened by the fact that in 
1474 a " John Cornv'he senior " of St. John Zacharte. 
London, made a will in which he names three sons and 
two daughters. One is explicitly called John Cornyshe 
junior and another William Cornyshc. Thu latter may 
have been he who hcramc the first known Master of the 
Singing-Boys of Westminster, was appointed in 1480 
and remained until 1491. He was buried in St. Mar¬ 
garet’s, Westminster, between 1500 and 1502. He was 
one of those who witnessed the Churchwardens’ Accounts 
for 1484-86. Caxton had witnessed those of 1482-84. 
It seems possible that he was the father of the William 
Cornyshe who was imprisoned in the Fleet in 1504, was 
the friend of Skelton and the musician impresario of 
Henry VIII’s court. He used to hire out necessaries for 
feast.days to St. Margaret’s. It would seem also that 
possibly Hawkins was right in assigning ’ Hoyda. jolly 
rutterkyn ’ to John Cornyshe junior and that it may 
indeed have been William or John who set a carol for 
the queen in 1493 - ... .... ... 

* Details of Cornvshe’s stage activities, which included 
those of producer of interludes and pageants at the court 
of Henry VIII. are dealt with by Wallace. ’ Evolution 
of the English Drama up to Shakespeare ’ (Berlin. 1912). 

* 1 Sept.: " Item, to Cornyshe of die King s Chapel. 

26s. 8d.’’ This is double the sum he received at the 
Abbey. 4 Slow’s * Annales ’ (1615)- 


Kite ’’ were the principal performers in the 
court plays, as appears from a scries of pay¬ 
ments similar to one of £ 6 : 13:4 in 1508, 
when “ Mr. Kite, Cornishe, and other of the 
Chappell . . . played affore the King at 
Richmonte ’*. He continued in charge of the 
music at the pageants, banquets, masques, 
plays and devices at court. In Sept. 1513 he 
took the Chapel Royal to France in the retinue 
of Henry VIII and won great favour with it by 
the performances at Th6rouanne, Lille and 
Tournai, of which he was in charge; and in 
June 1520 he was across the Channel again to 
supervise this Chapel’s ceremonies at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold and was in charge of the 
pageants on the Sunday night. He received 
payment of 103s. 4d. for maintenance of 10 
children at 2d. a day from 29 May to 22 July. 
He regularly supplied St. Margaret’s, West¬ 
minster, with vestments, etc., on feast-days. 
Apparently Cornyshc suffered from ill-health 
about 1521, although on St. Edmund’s Day 
1522 he received 10s. from the Abbey, while 
the Master of the Singing-Boys, J. Sylvester, 
received 2s. and three other singers 2od. each, 
one of whom is curiously named Empson. On 
20 Aug. 1523 he was granted the manor ol 
Hylden, Kent. . 

Cornyshe was a great favourite with Henry 
VIII and at one time received a sum of £200 
from him “ upon a warraunt, in rewarde , 
but this possibly included gratuities to other 
workers in the Chapel. The king lumsell, as 
is well known, was a composer, and there is 


a collection of partsongs, chiefly for 3 vo1 ^ 
(B.M., Add. MSS 31.922), in w»” ch "° ‘“J 

than 38 compositions by Henry Vli 
bound up with the following works by cor- 
nyshe: 

Trio (for strings or voices), ‘ ad?umy 

(with second part Pardona mov ). £J fU ’ , . B|ow 
hartes lust ’ * Ah. the syghs , Adeu. Corage . |Q4f 
thi home, hunter ’ (abo in Roy. ’ | 0 ||y 

she mometh’ (duet). ’ A.Robyn . TjgJ. W"*, 
losynge \ 4 While lyve or brelh and Thou ana 
Amyas ’. , 

Of the 3 partsongs by him in the Fayn 
Collection (B.M., Add. MSS 5465) , 

printed by Hawkins. They are P^Ucutoriy 
interesting, for they show that secu \\ 
even of a humorous and satirical na » 
written and practised at an ^ |he 

that the preponderance of sac ^ ™£ pla j nC d, 
period which remains to us may be P 
in part, by the convenience for their P 
lion in cathedral and college ‘ ,b ; ar ‘"„ J |Icn , 

joly rutterkyn is supposed to be.a sat 
» Sff also Pw. Ro»W- 
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the drunken Flemings who came to England 
with Anne of Clcves on ihe occasion of her 
marriage with Henry VIII. The others are 
‘ Manerly Margery Mylk and Ale ’ and 
‘ Wofully araid In Wynkyn dc Wordc’s 
song-book (1530) there are also the bass parts 
of four songs by Cornyshe: ‘ Paternoster ’, 
4 Pleasure it is ’, * Concord as musicall * and 
* Fa la sol ’. Of his sacred music there are six 
compositions (not including a lost Magnificat 
in Eton MS 178), including a * Stabat Mater 
a Magnificat in the library of Caius College, 
Cambridge, the inedius part of a 5-part motet, 

4 Salve regina mater miscricordiae ’ (B.M., 
Harl. MSS 1709/516), an * Ave Maria' for 

5 voices (R.C.M.) and * Dicant nunc Judaei * 

(B.M., Add. 5665). * Altissimi potentia 

entered on a fragment of a catalogue in 
Merton Coll., Oxford, is lost. 

j. m. (ii), rev., & e. p. (iii). 

CORONA (Ital.). A synonym for fermala or 
Pause, 'ihc common Italian word for the 
sign also called punlo coronato . A familiar 
instance of its use is in the “ Virgo virginum " 
of DvofAk’s 1 Stabat Mater in which sen^a 
corona is placed over the last note of the move¬ 
ment in the vocal parts to emphasize the fact 
that the instruments alone hold out the pause. 

j. a. r.-M. 

CORONA, AgoBtino (6. Treviso, ?; 

d . ?). 

Italian 16th-century composer and priest. 
He became rnaeslro di cappella at the Abbazia 
Sanctac Mariac Caritatis at Venice, where he 
published ‘ Psalmi vespertini a 6 ' in 1579. He 
also contributed a 5-part Psalm, ‘ Bcati 
omnes ’, to G. M. Asola’s 4 Psalmodia ’ in 
1592. E. B. 

CORONA, LA (Opera). Set Metastasio. 

CORONACH (Gaelic). A funeral cry, 
from co, “ together ” — analogue of the Latin 
con — and ranaeh, “ a shrieking or weeping ” : 
root ran, “ a shriek or cry This was the 
dirge chanted in former times in Celtic Scot¬ 
land by the Bard or Scannachie on the death 
of the chief or other great personage of a clan. 
In some degree it resembled the song of praise 
composed and led by special bards: the 
genealogy, the virtues and the great deeds of 
the deceased were recounted in pathetic verse 
to plaintive wild music, the bard giving vent 
to his own grief, while the sounds of the harp 
and the wailings of women excited that of the 
hearers. However rude, it appears to have 
been rhythmical, and was chanted in recitative. 
Although the great funeral ceremonial, of 
which the dirge was only a part, must have 
been confined to persons of distinction, in all 
cases the coronach was indispensable, as with¬ 
out it, according to popular belief, the spirit 
was condemned to wander forlorn, bewailing 
its miserable fate that this rite had been denied 
to it. These ceremonies had, however, no 


religious significance; the virtues, heroism 
and achievements of the dead were alone their 
subject; and the rite continued thus to be 
observed in Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland long after the conversion of the 
people to Christianity. Dr. Stewart of Nether 
Lochaber wtoic : 

Our oldest Gaelic Laments are to this day to be 
chanted rather than suiir ; and I can recollect an old 
seannachie in the Braes of Lochal>er, some thirty-five 
years ago, chanting Macintosh's I-uncut to me, in a 
style of recitative that impressed me greatly; his 
version of the well-known and beautiful air being in 
parts very different from that printed in our books; 
and if ruder and wilder, all the more striking because 
of its naturalness. 

Scott mentions the coronach as a part of the 
funeral rite when the body of the chief of clan 
Quhele was borne to an island in Loch Tay 
(' Fair Maid of Perth ’, chap, xxvii); and 
again in 4 The Lady of the Lake ’ (canto iii) 
he introduces the coronach in the beautiful 
verses beginning: 44 He is gone on the moun¬ 
tain ". In a note he also gives a translation of 
a genuine Gaelic coronach. In ordinary cases 
of death this dirge was simply the expression 
of the grief of the women of the clan for the 
loss of a protector or breadwinner, intensified 
by the genius of a poetic and highly imaginative 
people. 

These funeral customs must have prevailed 
in Scotland before the advent of the Romans, 
and been handed down from per historic times, 
for they were confined to the Gaelic-speaking 
districts north of the wall of Antoninus, and 
W. F. Skene proved beyond a doubt that the 
Piets, the inhabitants of that region, were a 
Celtic race, their language being Gaelic with 
traces of Cornish. In Scotland in modern 
times the rhapsody of the bard and the wail of 
the women arc no longer heard: the name 
Coronach has been transferred to the Cum- 
hadh or musical lament, a kind of pibroch 
now played by the pipers who lead the funeral 
procession. These pibroch laments arc in a 
peculiarly weird, wild style, well suited to 
the bagpipe, but not capable of being repro¬ 
duced on any other instrument. They begin 
with a simple figure, and this is worked up, 
with ever-increasing intricacy and rapidity 
of notes, through a number of divisions or 
variations, till the same simple wild strain re¬ 
appears as the close. Some of these laments 
have a high reputation, such as those of 
Macintosh, MacLeod, MacCrimmon (Cha till 
mi tuille — I return no more). The last is 
often played as the emigrant’s farewell to his 
country. 

In Ireland these funeral rites would seem 
to have been celebrated in early times on a 
grander scale than in Scotland. Professor 
Sullivan, in his excellent 4 Introduction to 
O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish ’, quoting from 
the Book of Ballimote and other Irish manu- 
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scripts, shows that in many cases a funeral 
pyre was erected, the favourite dogs and horses 
of the deceased slain and burned with the body, 
and that, in one instance at least, there was 
an extraordinary addition to the ceremonial. 
This took place at the funeral of Fiachra, the 
son of Eochad Muidhmeadhan. He had won 
a great battle in Munster and was returning 
home to Tcmar (Tara) with the spoil and 
hostages taken from the enemy: 

When he reached Ferud in Meath. Fiachra died of 
Im wound* there. HU Lfatht (stones set up to pro¬ 
tect the urn) was made; hi* Fat (mound of earth) 
wa* raised ; hi* Cluu/u Camtah (pyre) was ignited ; his 
Ogham name was written ; and the hostage* which he 
had brought from the South were buried alive round 
the Fat of Fiachra, that it might be a reproach to die 
Momonian* for ever, and that it might be a trophy over 
them. 

The Cluiche Caintech here used for the pyre 
was properly the whole funeral rite, and in¬ 
cluded the burning of the body, the enclosing 
of the ashes in the urn, the recitation of dirges 
and the performance of games. When in 
Christian times burial took the place of crema¬ 
tion, some of these observances survived, in 
particular the dirge or wail, while the lighted 
candles arc supposed to represent the ignition 
of the pyre. Much information of the most 
interesting nature will be found in Professor 
Sullivan’s work, and not altogether confined 
to matters of antiquity. The Irish Cumadh 
or Caoine was somewhat similar to the Ochone, 
an example of which is in the ' Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book ’ (cd. Fullcr-Maitland and 
Squire, I, 87). 

Much interesting matter regarding Celtic 
customs will be found in O’Curry*s * Lectures’, 
Walker’s ' Memorials of the Bards *, Logan's 
* Gael ’, edited by Dr. Stewart, and an admir¬ 
able chapter on the ethnology of the country 
in W. F. Skene’s ‘ Celtic Scotland ’. 

j. m. w., adds. w. h. c. f. 

See alto Caoine. 

“ CORONATION ANTHEMS.” Four 
anthems by Handel composed for the corona¬ 
tion of George II in 1727 and sung at the 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey on 11 Oct. 
The titles (and opening lines) arc: 

1. Zadok the prie*l. 

2 . The king *hall rejoice. 

3. My hear! is inditing. 

4. Let Thy hand be strengthened. 

“ CORONATION ” CONCERTO. The 

name by which Mozart's pianoforte Concerto 
in D major, K. 537, is generally known, 
because it was played by him at Frankfort 
o/M. during the festivities connected with the 
coronation of the Emperor Leopold II, which 
took place on 15 Oct. 1790. But the work 
had been composed as long ago as Feb. 1788, 
and since he also played the F major Concerto, 
K. 459, of 1784, there is the less reason for 
calling K. 537 alone a ‘‘ Coronation ” Con¬ 
certo. E. B. 


“ CORONATION ” MASS. The nick¬ 
name of a Mass by Haydn and another by 
Mozart. Haydn’s work, the Mass in D minor 
of 1798, is more often called the “Nelson” 
Mass. Mozart’s, in C major, K. 317, composed 
in Mar. 1779, is unconnected with any 
coronation of a potentate, and the origin of 
its name is uncertain. It has been conjec¬ 
tured, however, that Mozart wrote the work 
to commemorate the “ crowning ” of an 
image of the Virgin Mary at Salzburg in 1751. 


CORONATION OF POPPAEA, THE 

(Monteverdi). See Incoronazione di Poppea. 

CORPORATION OF THE SONS OF 
THE CLERGY. See Sons of the Clergy. 

Corradi, Giulio Cesarc. See l'allavicino (C., 3 lib*.). 
Scailalli (l, * Amazonc corsara ’, lib.). 

Corradini. Sir Mult (‘Julius Caesar *, incid. m.). 

CORRADINI (Coradinl), Francesco (b. 

Naples, c. 1700; d . ? Spain, ?). 

Italian composer. His earliest known opera 
is one in Neapolitan dialect, ‘ Lo ’ngiegno de 
1 c femminc which was performed at the 
Tcatro dci Fiorcntini, Naples, in I 7 2 4 - 
followed the year after by 4 L’ aracolo de 
Dejana ’ (- ' L’ oracolo di Diana ’) and II 
premio dell’ innocenza ’ at the Teatro Nuovo 
there. Shortly afterwards Corradino went to 
Spain, first to Valencia, where he became 
maeslio de capilla to the viceroy, the Prince 01 
Campoflorido, and about 1730 10 
At Valencia he wrote the music for a ’ lo a 
real ” to Italian words, for the birthday 0 
Queen Isabella, performed at the viceroys 
palace on 25 Oct. 1728, and probably also a 
3-act opera, * Dorinda ’; while his first ope 
for Madrid was the “ inclodramma armomco 
al estilo de Italia” ‘Con amor non M 
libertad to Spanish words by Jost a 
Canizares (produced in Jan. I 73 »)- * 

the following 15 years Corradini 1music w» 
in great demand at the Madrid theatres, 
besides f. 15 Spanish operas and zarzuelas ! 
wrote incidental music for numerous ptm 
and in contrast to his fellow-countrymen* 
Spain, he does not seem to ave cultivated 
Italian opera there, apart from and bc 
setting of Rolli’s ‘ Polifcmo libretio 
ally produced in London, 1 735 » w ‘ . j n 
l’orpora), fur which he -'‘'“""‘j” 
collaboration with Corselli and j, , jro 
was given at the court theatre of Buen K<= « 
in the Carnival of . 748 and ts Oj»*“ 
opera on record. He presumably 
afterwards. Of his numerous works n 
far is known to be extant apart fro mt hean £ 
mous ' Dorinda • score (Valenc..,■ 

theBibliotecaNac.onal.wh.chmalpna 

sr i s, i a*rssSi 

libranes. .. . 
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CORREA DE ARAUXO, Francisco 

( b • ? Seville, c. 1576; d. ?). 

Spanish organist and composer. It is very 
likely that he came of a Hispano-Portuguese 
family, as was the case with Diego de Velaz¬ 
quez and Juan de Valdes Leal; his works 
are as well known in Portugal as in Spain. 
As Correa himself says in the preface to 
his 4 Facultad orgAnica’, he received all his 
musical education at Seville, especially from 
Jeronimo Pcraza and Diego del Castillo, who 
succeeded each other at Seville Cathedral. In 
1598 Correa was appointed organist to the 
church of San Salvador there, next in im¬ 
portance to the cathedral. In 1626 he pub¬ 
lished the aforesaid 4 Facultad organica ' at 
Alcald de Hcnares. In the succeeding years 
he had several quarrels with the chapter of 
the church, which even ended in lawsuits, so 
that in 1G33 he abandoned his post. After that 
year he cannot be traced at Seville. It has 
not yet been possible to ascertain where he 
took up another post. In any case he did not 
go to Madrid, as he once said in a letter that 
he would. We only know that in 1636 he 
sold some vocal compositions to the chapter 
of the cathedral at Ja*n, though he held no 
fixed appointment there. After that date 
nothing further is known of him. 

* Facultad ’, mentioned above, contains 69 
compositions for organ, most of them tientos, 
but atso some glosses and variations. The 
theories expressed by him in his book arc very 
revolutionary for his time, breaking with tradi¬ 
tion and introducing many new aesthetic and 
technical points of view. His harmony is often 
very bold, and he loves to cultivate dissonances. 
His lienlos show the irruption of baroque taste 
in thought and music, and bring into Spanish 
organ music a new kind of dynamism hitherto 
unknown. However, the baroque attitude of 
Correa de Arauxo is typically Hispanic and in 
many respects differs from that of Frescobaldi. 

His 4 Facultad orgdnica ’ has been tran¬ 
scribed into modern notation by S. Kastner 
and published by the Instituto Espahol de 
Musicologfa, Vol. I, 1948, Vol. II, 1951. 

S. K. 

Bibl.—AnoiAi, H., ' Orgelmusil .Icr S«hola Hbranica 
vom XV.-XVII. Jahrhundrrt'. in ‘ P. Wagner- 
Festschrift ’ (Leipzig, 1926;. 

CORREA DE AZEVEDO, Luiz Heitor 

(b. Rio de Janeiro, 13 Dec. 1903). 

Brazilian musicologist and folklorist. He 
studied music from his earliest childhood but 
began his serious studies in Rio de Janeiro 
only in 1923, at the Instituto Nacional de 
Musica. After trying his hand at composition 
for a time he definitely took up musicology and 
musical criticism. In 1932 he was appointed 
librarian of the Instituto Nacional de Musica 
and in 1934 he was called upon to found the 
official 4 Revista Brasilcira dc Musica ’, which 


he edited till 1941. He published his first 
books on Brazilian music in 1938, but since 
1931 he had been publishing manuscripts of 
old Brazilian music which he had found during 
his duties as librarian. In 1939 the chair of 
folk-music studies at the Escola Nacional de 
Musica fell to him in competition. Since 1937 
he had been professor of musical history at the 
Conservatorio Brasileiro de Musica, and in 
1941 he was appointed technical inspector of 
the same institution. That same year he was 
invited by Panamerican Union to Washington, 
D.C., in a consultative capacity to the newly 
formed Music Division. He spent six months 
in the U.S.A. lecturing and attending con¬ 
gresses, and was commissioned by the Archives 
of American Folksong of Washington Congress 
Library to travel widely in Brazil with record¬ 
ing apparatus, copies of the discs to be 
deposited both in Washington and Rio de 
Janeiro. In 1943 he founded the Centro de 
Pcsquisas Folcloricas at the Escola Nacional 
de Musica. He is a member of the American 
Musicological Society, of the Socicdad Folc- 
lorica de Mexico, Academia Brasilcira de 
Musica, etc. He is now Music Director of 
UNESCO. N . P . 

CORREA, Henrique Carlos (b . Lisbon, 
1680; d. ?). 

Portuguese composer. He was a brother of 
the military order of S. Tiago (St. James) and 
choirmaster at Coimbra. He died after 1747. 
His works include Responsorios, Lamentations, 
etc., a list of which is given by Vasconcellos(*Os 
musicos portuguezes \ p. 55). y T . 

CORREA, Manoel (b. Lisbon, c. 1600; 
d. Saragossa, t Aug. 1653). 

Portuguese composer. He was for a time 
maturo de eapilla at Sigucnza in Spain, and then 
passed to the Cathedral of La Seo at Saragossa, 
where he was especially valued for his villan- 
eieoi. Pedrcll ( 4 Teatro lirico \ III, 39) prints 
a bailete, and a large number of secular works 
by him for 3 and 4 voices arc to be found in the 
manuscript 4 Libro de tonos humanos 4 col¬ 
lected by Diego Pizarro (Madrid, Bibl. Nac. 
M. 1262). Four sacred works arc in the Bibl. 
de Coro, Seville Cathedral. 1. B . t. 

CORREGGIO, Claudio da. See Merulo, 
Claudio. 

CORREGIDOR, DER (‘ The Magi¬ 
strate ’). Opera in 4 acts by Hugo Wolf. 
Libretto by Rosa Mayreder, based on Pedro 
Antonio dc Alarcon’s story 4 El sombrero de 
tres picos ’. Produced Mannheim, 7 June 
1896. 1st perf. abroad, Prague (in German), 

8 Apr. 1899. 1st perf. in London, R.A.M. 
(trans. by Geoffrey Dunn), 13 July 1934. 

CORREIA, Arminda ( 4 . Lagos, 26 Dec. 
' 903 )- 

Portuguese soprano singer. She studied at 
the Lisbon Conservatory and in 1936 was 
appointed teacher of singing at the Instituto 
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de Musica of Coimbra. She has taken part Before the death of Sutherland in i79oCorri 
in numerous concerts, in Portugal and abroad, removed to London and established himself 

as for example during the “ Semana Portu- as a music-seller and publisher at 67 Dean 

guesa " in London, and was in Paris in 1943 Street, Soho. His daughter Sophia having, in 

with a State scholarship. She is remarkable 1792, married Dussck, the latter went into 

for her technique, enunciation and vocal partnership with his father-in-law, and as 

quality, which have made her a qualified song Corn, Dussck & Co. the firm made great 

interpreter and a specialist in Portuguese folk- advances, taking additional premises at 28 

song. j. j. c. Haymarket. But in 1800 the firm got into 

CORRENTE (Ital.). See Cot rante. financial difficulties, and Dussek fled to the 

CORRETTE, Michel (b. Saint-Germain, ?; Continent to avoid his creditors. In 1802 and 
d. ?). for a couple of years afterwards D. Corn kept 

French 18th-century organist and composer. on the Haymarket business alone, until his 
In 1738 he was organist at the Jesuit College in son Montague took it over. (Its further 
Paris and afterwards to the Due d’Angoulemc. history is told below.) 

He composed masses, motets, pieces for the In 1802 Corri wrote part of the music for 
harpsichord, organ, violin, hurdy-gurdy, flute, Thomas Dibdin's ‘ The Cabinet His opera 

musette, etc. He also wrote valuable tutors 1 The Travellers, or Music’s Fascination ’ was 

for the voice and all the principal instruments, produced at Drury Lane Theatre on 22 Jan. 

and compiled an important collection of old 1806. He also wrote music for D. Lawler’s 

violin music, ‘ L’Art de sc pcrfectionner dans ‘ In and Out of Town ’ and for revivals of 

le violon ’. In the catalogue of his works given Colman’s ‘Inkle and Yarico ’ and Garrick’s 

on p. 4 of his ‘ Maitrc de clavecin ’ (1753) is ‘ Lilliput ’, also a large number of songs as 
mentioned a ‘ Mlthode pour la harpe \ well as sonatas and rondos, and four theoretical 

Corrctte contributed airs to several pieces works: 'A Complete Musical Grammar’ (f. 

performed at the annual fairs held in the 1787), ' A Musical Dictionary ’ (1798)*. , 

Faubourgs Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent, Art of Fingering’ (1 799 ) and ‘ rhc Singers 

such as ‘La Fausse Egypt ien ne ’ (30 June Preceptor ’ (1810). 

1733), ' Lc Pirc rival ’ (24 Mar. 1734), ' La Sn alio Kemp (J., collab. in • Siege of Ik* •). 

Fete infernale ’ (4 Aug. 1737), etc. (2) Natale Corri ( b . Rome, 1765; a. Earn- 

e. v. d. s., adds. burgh, 1822), music publisher, brother of the 

Sft alto Milhaud (Suite on themes, transcriptions, list). preceding. It is not known when he left *‘ a 7 

CORRI. Italian, later English family of for Britain; probably not with Domenico in 
musicians, some also music publishers. 1771, since he then was only six. “ 

(«) Domenico Corri (b. Rome, 4 Oct. likely that he was called to Edinburgh by m 

1746; d. London, 22 May 1825), singing- brother when the latter removed to London 1 

master, composer and publisher. lie studied 1790. The Scottish business was carric 

under Porpora at Naples from 1763 till the as Corri & Co. and a shop was opcnc a 

latter’s death. In .770 he brought out a South St. Andrew Street, in addition to 'a 

comic opera at the small Tcatro della Pace in in the North Bridge. The two nmu1 

Rome, called ‘ La raminga fedele ’, and the quantities of all classes of music, in 

year after he was invited to Edinburgh to con- many Scottish dances and vocal P ,c ^ . 
duct the concerts of the Musical Society. He as works by Dussek and D. Corri, t0 

settled there and published in 1772 a small Haydn. The Edinburgh Corri & ^ 

oblong quarto, ‘ Six Canzones dedicated to the grief at the same time as the Lpnao a duress 

Scots Ladies ’. He quickly made a reputation Natale Corri set up for himself, his last ^ 

as a singing-master and concert promoter, and (from e. 1805) being at the hca 0 „ jj c 

became the proprietor of some recreation and the business ceasing at his deatn *, ^ 

concert gardens near Edinburgh. He brought also wrote some vocal music, •£• 
out his opera ‘Alesandro ncll’ Indie ’ in London Maria ’, words by '' alter . co' ,• .. 
in 1774 and engaged in theatrical speculations (3) John (?orig., 9 *®™ if Domeruco (1). 
at Edinburgh, taking the Theatre Royal. There ?; d. ?), music publisher, s ^ bccn 

he produced on 17 Dec. 1778 Dibdin's ‘ The He was the eldest son, an ^ Scot- 

Wives Revenged ’ with music of his own. But bom in Italy, for his fa er . wa s 

the enterprise failed, and in 1779 Corri was land no more than nine > j 0 f 

“ sequestrated ”. The business as music pub- called upon to give his name to 

lishcr he had started about that time was from Corri in 178°- Corri (b. Edinburgh, 

1780 onwards carried on under the name of (4) Sophia Gius singer, pianist, 

his son, John Corri, probably on account of 1 May > 775 i “• •* . 0 f t j ie preceding- 

his monetary difficulties. He or his son went harpist and compos » Domenico (1), 

into partnership with James Sutherland, and She was taught > nrrformed in public on 
they opened a shop at 37 North Bridge in and at a very car v ag pc J . ^mova! to 
,780. the pianoforte, /uicr 
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London she appeared as a singer with great 
success, and in 1792 she married Dussek, under 
whose instruction she became as able a pianist 
and harpist as she was a singer. She con¬ 
tinued to sing in public, at her husband’s 
concerts until his departure in 1800, and else¬ 
where. After his death, in 1812, she married 
the viola player John Alvis Moralt. She com¬ 
posed and published many pianoforte and 
harp pieces. She taught her own accomplish¬ 
ments to her daughter Olivia. 

Ste alto Dussek (J. L.). Dussek (Olivia). 

(5) Montague Corri (b. Edinburgh, 1784 ; 
d. London, 19 Sept. 1849), music publisher, 
brother of the preceding. He took over his 
father's business in London in 1804, continu¬ 
ing in the Haymarket under the style of Nl. P. 
Corri & Co.; but in 1805 it stood M. P. Corri, 
Hall & Co. and in 1806 became Corri, Pearce 
& Co. The name of Corri entirely dropped 
out in 1808, while Pearce & Co., after having 
spent some little time at 28 Haymarket, re¬ 
moved to 70 Dean Street and ultimately to 
24 Panton Street off the Haymarket. 

Montague Corri wrote music for numerous 
plays, such as' The Mystic Coffer‘ The Hag of 
the Lake' and 'The Devil's Bridge' (all 1812), 
the pantomime ' The Valley of Diamonds ’ 
(1814), etc.; also many songs and dances. 

(6) Haydn Corri ( b . Edinburgh, 1785; d. 
Dublin, 19 l?] Feb. i860), pianist and organ¬ 
ist, brother of the preceding. He was taught 
by his father, Domenico (1), and settled in 
Dublin as pianoforte teacher in 1821. From 
1827 to 1848 he was organist and choirmaster 
of the R.C. pro-cathedral there. He wrote a 
number of songs. 

(7) Philip Anthony Corri (b. ? Edin¬ 
burgh, ?; d. America, ?), brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was a composer of instrumental 
music and one of the original promoters of the 
Philharmonic Society in London and finally 
settled in America. Among his works was a 
pf. Sonata on the death of his brother-in-law, 
Dussek. 

(8) Corri-Paltoni, Frances ( b . Edin¬ 
burgh, 1801 ; d. ?), mezzo-soprano singer, 
daughter of (2). In 1815 and 1816 she studied 
under Angelica Catalani. She sang in London 
(1820), in Germany, in Italy, where she 
married Paltoni, a singer, in Madrid (1827) 
and with Lablache at Milan (1828). In 1830 
she returned to Germany. Her voice was of 
fine quality and she had a brilliant shake. 

(9) Patrick Anthony Corri (b. Dublin, 
1820; d. Bradford, 1 June 1876), singer and 
conductor, son of Haydn Corri (6). 

(10) Henry Corri (b. Dublin, 1822; d. 
Philadelphia, 28 Feb. 1888), singer and con¬ 
ductor, son of Haydn Corri (6). 

(11) Haydn Corri, jun. (b. ?, 1842 ; d. ?, 
19 Dec. 1877), baritone singer, brother of the 
preceding. 


(ta) Ghita Corri (b. ?; d. ?), soprano 
singer, daughter of Henry Corri (9). She was 
a member of the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
and married the playwright Richard Neville 
Lynn in 1899. She also composed songs. 

(13) Charles Corri (b. London, 22 June 
1861 ; d. London, 8 June 1941), conductor, 
son of William Charles Montague Corri. He 
was for many years conductor of the opera at 
the Old Vic. Theatre in London. 

Sft oho Old Vic. Sadler's Wells. 

Further members of the family were Fanny 
Corri (1801-?), mezzo-soprano, daughter of 
Xatale Corri (2), a pupil of Braham and wife 
of Paltoni, whom she married in 1821 ; 
Rosalie Corri (1803-?), soprano, sister of the 
preceding; Clarence Collingwood Corri, 
composer of the operettas ' The Dandy Fifth ’ 
(1898) and ' In Gay Piccadilly ’ (1901); and 
William Corri, sen. and jun., both composers 
of songs. J. a. f.-ii., rev. 

—Ousiuio, A.. ' Una famiglia di music is(i 
'9 JoT' n ,n8, " llerr *' • >, ' UOk «» Aniologia ', July 

CORRIDA (Dance). See Folk Music: 
Mexican. 

CORROBORREE (Ballet). See Antill. 

CORSARO, IL (Opera). Ste Verdi. 

CORSELLI, Francesco (b. Parma, ?; d. 

? Madrid, ?). 

Italian composer. He settled in Spain about 
1730 and on 4 July 1738 succeeded Josd Torres 
as maestro compositor de edmara to Charles III. 
He composed an opera to Spanish words, * La 
cautcla en la amistad y robo dc las Sabinas ’, 
performed at Madrid in 1735, and several 
Italian operas and scrcnatas for court festivi¬ 
ties at the palace of Bucn Rctiro (‘Alessandro 
neir Indie', 1738, ' Achille in Sciro', 1744, 
etc.). The scores of these seem to have been 
lost — unless they arc, unrecorded, in Spanish 
libraries — but an oratorio, 4 Santa Clotilda ', 
is (or was) extant at Leipzig. The B.M. has 
the libretto of 4 L' asilo d' amorc' (Buen Re- 
tiro, 8 Apr. 1750); it does not contain the 
composer’s name, but according to Cotarelo y 
Mori 1 the music was by Corsclli. a. l. 

Sft oho Corradini (collab. in ' Polilcmo ’). 

CORSI, Jacopo (b. ? Florence, c. 1*60; 
d Florence, 1604). 

Italian musical amateur and patron. He 
was a nobleman whose Florentine palace is to 
be regarded as the birthplace of opera. The 
' Dafnc ’ of Peri (1597), and Peri’s ‘ Euridice ’ 
(1600), were first performed in his house, Corsi 
himself playing the harpsichord. 1 Corsi had 
also some part in the composition of Dafnc ', 
and his setting of some of the songs is the only 


Ongenes y estabiicimiento de la opera en Espafta 
ha*ta 1800 (Madrid. 1917). Emilio Coiarelo y Mori 
was Ihe greatest authority on the history of the theatre 
'? S r^v- Lnfo, ' u 7' , ' , > he died (in 1936) with his 
standard hotory of the ivoi ,!,t left unfinished. 

. . . Vo * rl - ‘ Bibliographic dcr weldichen Musik 
11 Aliens . s.b. yen. 
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fragment that has been preserved of that work. 
They are in the library of the Brussels Con¬ 
servatoire (MS 8450), and were published 
by Hortense Panum in the ‘ Musikalisches 
Wochcnblatt *, 1888, p. 347. j. a. f.-m. 

Ste also Caccini (G.). Camcraia. 

CORTE, Andrea della. Ste a 

Cortf.. 

CORTECCIA, Francesco di Bernardo 

(b. Arezzo, July 1504; d. Florence, 7 June 
* 57 «)- 

Italian organist and composer. In 1531 he 
was organist of the church of San Lorenzo at 
Florence and in 1539 maestro di eappella to 
Cosimo I dc' Medici there; also a canon of 
San Lorenzo. His compositions include nine 
pieces for 4. 6 and 8 voices with various instru¬ 
ments, in a rare work called ’ Musiche latte 
nellc nozzc . . .’ (Venice. Gardano, 1539). a 
continuous scries, part of a performance in 
honour of the marriage of his patron; ‘ Ma- 
driali [sic] a quattro voci ', lib. 1 and 2 (ibid., 
1544 and 1547); ‘ Primo libro dc* madriali 
a «j c 6 voci’ (ibid., 1547); * Rcsponsoria ct 
lectiones hebdomadae fs]anctac ’ (ibid., 1570); 
‘ Residuum cantice Zachariae * a 4 (appar¬ 
ently forming part of the * Responsoria ’) 
(ibid., 1570); and ' Canticorum liber primus ' 
a 3 (ibid., 1571), published a few months after 
his death. 

The library of San Lorenzo also contains 
32 hymns in 4-part counterpoint. Cortcccia, 
with Striggio, composed music for Cini's 
intermezzo 4 Psichc cd Amore * for the mar¬ 
riage of Francesco dc' Medici and Joanna 
of Austria in 1565. Two four-part madrigals, 
and an extract from the 4 Rcsponsoria ' arc 
given in Torchi’s ' Arte musicale in Italia *, 
Vol. I. m. c. c., with adds. 

BlDL.—E instein, Aimi.n, 'The Italian Madrigal* 
(Princeton & Oxford, 1949), fiauim. 

SONNECK, O. G.. * A Description of Alruandro Striggio 
and Francesco Corteccia's intermrdi " Psyche and 
Amor ” in * Miscellaneous Studies in the History 
of Music ’ (New York, 1921). 

CORTELLINI, Camillo (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian i6th-i7th-century composer. He 
was in the service of the municipality of Bologna 
from about 1583. From his proficiency on the 
violin he went by the name of II Violino. 

Vinccnti of Venice published several 
volumes of Cortcllini’s works, consisting of 
Psalms (1595, etc.), Litanies (1615), Masses 
(1609, 1617, 1626) and other sacred pieces, and 
other printers at Ferrara and Bologna issued 
three books of madrigals in 1583, 1584 and 
1386. The preface to one of these volumes, 

‘ Mcssc concertatc a otto voci ’ (1626), is 
interesting because it gives a hint of the manner 
in which in those times the instrumental and 
vocal parts were combined in church music: 

La Mcssa In Domino confide ha la Gloria conccrtata ; e 
dove saranno Ic letterc grandi, il can tore canter* solo; 
e dove saranno Ic linee, i tromboni e altri simili stro- 
raenti soneranno soli. E . p. 


CORTESE, Luigi (b. Genoa, 19 Nov. 

1899). 

Italian pianist, lecturer and composer. He 
studied music simultaneously with the classics 
and science, taking a diploma in pianoforte 
playing at the Liceo Musicale of Bologna and 
a laureate in mathematics at the University of 
Genoa. Later he studied composition under 
Casclla in Rome and Gedalge in Paris. Apart 
from his activity as composer he follows the 
careers of a pianist, a music critic, a lecturer 
and a concert organizer — this last particu¬ 
larly at Genoa, where he was artistic director 
of the Society Filarmonica. 

Among Gortesc’s numerous compositions 
may be mentioned the 3-act opera 4 Promcteo 
(after Aeschylus), performed at Bergamo on 22 
Sept. 1951, from which he extracted a concert 
suite; the oratorio 4 David ’ for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra (1936-38); ' Canto not- 
turno * (1940) and 4 Suite d’Entrtves ' (* 947 ) 
for orchestra; 4 Deux Odes dc Ronsard ’ for 
soprano and orchestra (1948); Psalm VIII 
for voice, flute, cello and pianoforte (1 94 8 )» 
Sonatina for violin and pianoforte (1932)! 
pianoforte pieces; numerous songs. He has 
also written music for documentary films. 

As a critic Cortesc has contributed articles 
on modern music and musicians to various 
periodicals and journals, published a mono¬ 
graph on Afrcdo Casclla (Genoa, 1935 )» a 
guide to Ravel’s 4 Bolero ’ and translations 01 
foreign monographs. c - M * °* 

Cortci, Lodovlco. Set Tenaglia (* Clearco , hb.). 

CORTEVIL. See Courteville. 

CORTHOL. One of the old English names 
for the bassoon, a variant of 44 curtail ° 

CORTI, Mario (b. Guastalla, Rcgg>° 
Emilia, 9 Jan. 1882). . hi , 

Italian violinist. He studied first under hi 
father, Angelo Coni, and aflrrva-ds at lhc 
Liceo Musicale of Bologna, where Massarcnli 
taught him the violin and Martucci an , 
composition. He became viohn professor at 

the Parma Conservatory ( , 9 o6 ' l3> • 

,9,4-, 5 he taught at the Scharwenka Con 

servatory in Berlin, and from Oct. 1 9 5 Aj 
C onscrvatorio di Santa Ceciha in . an d 
a concert artist he appeared both as ... 

as member of the Mugcllm. Quintc*( 9 ^ 
From 1940 to «944 he was manage I 
Tcatro della Fenicc at Venice , "' 9 £ f|i . 

was appointed technical adviser > 
tuxion^ei Concert deir Acexdenu d. S.nt. 
Cecilia in Rome. He pushed ~Uio “ orks 
transcriptions of Italian 17 .. .. -») 

for violin ( 4 Classici violihistici Italian* ^ q 

CORTOT, Alfred (t. Nyon, Switzerland, 

26 Sept. 1877)- -_• . uis parents 

French conductor andpianist. IO 

were of French nauonality. He was ta 
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Paris as a child and received his first piano¬ 
forte lessons from his sisters. He was admitted 
to the Conservatoire and became a pupil 
successively of Decombes (one of the last of 
Chopin's disciples) and of Dicmcr, in whose 
class he obtained in 1896 a brilliant premier 
prix. He became known immediately at the 
Colonne and Lamoureux concerts as a remark¬ 
able interpreter of Beethoven’s concertos and 
began his triumphal tours through Europe. 
He then became an assistant conductor at 
Bayreuth, where he was especially in touch 
with Felix Mottl and Hans Richter. On his 
return to Paris in 190* he founded l.a Societe 
dc Festival Lyriquc and made his debut at the 
age of twenty-four as conductor and theatrical 
director by giving the first performance in 
Paris of ‘ Gdtterdammerung ' and some admir¬ 
able productions of 4 Tristan unforgettable 
remembrances for the artists who took part 
in the performances. 

In 1903 Cortot founded a concert society 
and gave important choral works, being re¬ 
sponsible for the first performance in Paris of 
' Parsifal Liszt's 4 St. Elizabeth \ Brahms's 
Requiem, Beethoven's Mass in I) and un¬ 
published works by Magnard, Roussel, Chaus- 
son, Ladmirault, side by side with well-known 
ones by Chabricr and d’Indy. In the follow¬ 
ing year Cortot undertook the direction of 
the orchestral concerts given by La Societe 
Nationalc, and introduced a great number of 
unpublished works by composers of the young 
French school. He was also engaged by the 
Social* dcs Concerts Populates of Lille to 
conduct their orchestral concerts, which gave to 
the town four seasons of great artistic activity. 

In 1905 Cortot founded, with Jacques 
Thibaud and Pau Casals, a trio which gained 
international fame. In 1917 he succeeded 
Raoul Pugno as professor in the highest piano¬ 
forte class at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he taught with the greatest success; but he 
retired in 1920 to fulfil his many engagements 
in the U.S.A. and in England; Lazare L*vy 
succeeded him. 

Cortot excels in the interpretation of music 
of the romantic and modern schools; he has 
amazing gifts as a pianist, and whether he is 
conducting or sitting at the pianoforte he uses 
his gifts with an equal mastery. While he 
commands impetuosity and force, he possesses 
no less delicacy, accuracy and above all a 
penetrating sensibility which charms and 
holds his hearers. 

Cortot edited Chopin's Studies, Preludes 
and Ballades in 4 volumes, with valuable 
annotations, and wrote several books on 
musical appreciation and technique, with 
special reference to the science of pianoforte 
playing. The most important of these is 4 La 
Musique frangaise de piano ’ (2 vols., 1930 and 
> 932 ), translated into English as 4 French 


Piano Music* by Hilda Andrews (Oxford, 
1932). The first volume is devoted to the 
pianoforte works of Debussy, Franck, Faur6, 
Chabricr and Dukas; the second to those of 
Saint-Saens, d’Indy, Ravel, Florcnl Schmitt 
and Deodat de S^vcrac. They form an out¬ 
standing contribution to the liberaturc of 
pianoforte playing. 

Another important work is Cortot's * Cours 
d'interpretation ’, set down by Jeanne 
Thirflrv, in 2 volumes. This has also been 
translated into English, by Robert Jacques, as 
"Alfred Cortot's Studies in Musical Apprecia¬ 
tion ' (1937). 

Cortot is also the author of 4 Principe* 
rationnels de la technique pianistique 4 (1928), 
and in 1936 he published the first part of a 
catalogue of his library under the title ‘Biblio- 
tlieque Alfred Cortot: Theorie de la musique. 
Catalogue illustrc de traites et autres ouvrages 

thforiques des XV r , XVI', XVIP et XVIII* 

F. R. (ii). 

Corwin. Norman. Sa Ro^cr. (Bernard, 1 Warrior 
lib. >. 

Cory, William. Stt Ireland <J.. parUong). Sian- 
lord (S. do.; I vonir). Warlock (whir). 

CORYPHAEUS (Gr. xopvfaiot. chorus- 
leader). An officer in William Heather's 
foundation at Oxford, intended by the founder 
to take the lead in the musical exercises con- 
ducted by theChoragus. The duties of the Gory- 
phaeus have long been imaginary : his salary 
was never more than nominal. j. a. p.-m. 

Srr all» Clioracui. 

COSENS, Benjamin. See Cosyn. 

COSI FAN TUTTE, OSSIA LA SCUOLA 
DEGLI AMANTI (* Thus do all Women, 
or The School for Lovers ’). Opera in 2 
acts by Mozart. Libretto by I,orcnzo da 
Ponte. Produced Vienna, 26 Jan. 1790. tst 
perf. abroad, Prague (in Italian), 1791, or 
Frankfort o/M. (trans. as 4 Licbc und Ver- 
suchung' by H. G. Schmicdcr and C. D. 
Stegmann), 1 May 1791. tst in England, 
I.ondon, Haymarket Theatre (in Italian), 9 
May 1811. 1st in U.S.A., New York, Metro¬ 
politan Opera (in Italian), 24 Mar. 1922. 

COSIN, Benjamin and John. See Cosyn. 

C°»*a, Pietro. Stt Mancinclli (intermezzi for 
Mr^hna MaicaRm <• Ncronc \ opera). S K am- 
ban < Cola di Rienzioverture). 

COSSMANN, Bernhard (b . Dessau, 17 
May 1822; d. Frankfort o/M., 7 May 1910). 

German violoncellist. He was the son of a 
Jewish merchant. His first instructors were 
Espcnhahn and Karl Drcchslcr at Dessau, 
Theodor Muller at Brunswick and Kummer at 
Dresden. After completing his studies Coss- 
mann went to Paris in 1840, where lie played 
in the orchestra of the Opera, and thence to 
London (1841), in the palmy days of Italian 
opera. In 1843 he was an acknowledged 
master of his instrument in Germany. Mendels¬ 
sohn secured him in 1847 for the Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipzig, and he utilized his stay 
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there by studying under Hauptmann. His 
appointment as first cello under Liszt at 
Weimar, in 1850, exercised an important 
influence on his career. He had a consider¬ 
able share with Joachim, and also with Biilow 
and Tausig, in the movement which took place 
under Liszt’s leadership. 

In 1866 Cossmann became professor at the 
Moscow Conservatory, where he worked with 
Laub and Nicolas Rubinstein until his return 
to Germany in 1870. He lived without any 
fixed appointment at Baden-Baden in 1870-78, 
when he became professor at the Hoch Conser¬ 
vatory of Frankfort. Cossmann was a great 
soloist and an excellent chamber musician, 
above all in quartets. a. m. 

COSSONI, Carlo Donato (b . Milan, ?; 
d. Gravcdona, 8 Feb. 1700). 

Italian organist and composer. He was 
a priest and first organist at San Petronio, 
Bologna, c. 1660-71. In >689 he was maeitro 
Ji capptlla at Milan Cathedral. He composed 
a large amount of church music of all kinds, 
as well as a book of secular canzonets. His 
manuscript compositions he bequeathed to the 
monastery of Kinsirdcln in Switzerland. 

E. v. d. s. 

COSTA, Alfonso Vaz da (b. Lisbon, ?; 
d. Avila, 1610 or 1599). 

Portuguese composer. He studied in Rome 
and afterwards went to Spain, where he held 
appointments at Badajoz and Avila. His works, 
which included secular music as well as sacred, 
have not been preserved. j. b. t. 

COSTA, Andr* de (b. ?; d . ?). 

Portuguese 18th-century composer. He 
wrote chamber cantatas, preserved in Bibl. 
Nac., Lisbon (Pombal MSS, 82), one of which 
is dated 1708. He is said to have been a 
member of the Brotherhood of Santa Cecilia 
at Lisbon, for which he composed ' Vilhan- 
cicos ’ in 1721-22. 

The Costa e Faria mentioned by Vascon- 
ccllos in ‘ Os musicos portuguezes ’ as a com¬ 
poser of pastoral operas (‘ Fabula de Alfeo y 
Aretusa’, 1712; ‘ Poder de la harmonia 
1713) is in fact the librettist of these Spanish 
zarzuelas performed at the Portuguese court: 
Luis Calisto de Acosta y Faria. A copy of the 
second libretto is in the B.M. and gives the 
composer’s name, Jaymc dc la Te y Sagau. 

j. b. t., adds. a. l. 

COSTA, Andrea {b. Brescia, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 19th-century singing-master. He 
settled in London in 1825, where he published 
a method entitled * Analytical Considerations 
on the Art of Singing ’ in 1838. m. c. C. 

COSTA, Antonio da (Abade) ( 4 . prob. 
Oporto, 1714; d. Vienna, e. 1780). 

Portuguese guitarist and composer. Al¬ 
though he took holy orders, he was a singular 
and romantic personality, and for reasons 
which still remain a mystery fled his native 


country in somewhat picaresque fashion to¬ 
wards the end of 1749. He crossed Spain 
with some difficulty, lived in Rome and Venice 
for a few years, visited Paris and ended up in 
Vienna. It was there that he met Burney, 
who refers to him 1 in terms of the warmest 
admiration and friendship, presenting him as 
“ a kind of Rousseau, but still more original ”. 

Costa was a person of austere character, 
very independent, somewhat misanthropic and 
extravagant, always poor but honest. Burney 
makes very appreciative references to his 
talents as a composer and guitar player, but 
none of his works has come down to us. His 
principal interest for posterity lies in his 
' Cartas ’, written from Rome, Venice and 
Vienna to various personalities residing at 
Oporto. Only thirteen of these letters are 
known : they were published for the first time 
in 1878 and re-edited in 1946 by the author 
of this article. As well as matter of biographi¬ 
cal and psychological interest they contain 
valuable references to music in Rome, for 
Costa speaks of instrumental music, of opera 
and of Italian singers with remarkable critical 
insight. r. l. 0. 

Bibl.—Costa. Antonio da. - Carlas do Abade Antonio dc 

Cosla \ cd. by Fernando Lopes Grata (Lisbon,' 940 )• 
Liverwort. Ann. * The Abade Antonio da Costa IM-« 

L.. XXVI, 194s. P- * 6 a). with translated extracts 

from the letters. 

COSTA, Michele Andrea Agniello ((Sir] 
Michael [Andrew Agnu»J) 2 (b. N*pW» * 
Feb. 1808; d. Hove, 29 Apr. 1884. 

English (naturalized) conductor and com¬ 
poser of Italian birth. He was a pup> 0 
his father, Pasqualc Costa (a church compose' 
of Spanish descent, and himself a P U P* . 
Leonardo Leo), and of Furno, Tntto ( >»* 
maternal grandfather) and Zingarelu; c 
had singing lessons from Crescentim. 

At the age of fifteen he wrote a cantata lor 

the theatre of the Naples Conservator)', en¬ 
titled ’ L* immagine ’. In 1826 I* <composed 
for the same theatre an opera called 
punito’ and in 1827 another, II a 

funesto ’. He also composed at this period 

• -The Present Stale of Music £ C f’287! 
Netherlands and the United Provinces » *• 

**«.*£..... .of n»? b r * *snsr&5 

the date of his birth, made in LondonRaphael Costa ; 
Police Court in June i 'ft '****'° f £into the 

also in die recommendation paper for a ^ 

Royal Society of Musician*.•“M° d An(trc w Agnus 
The second document is s.gncd M-chaci o|dff 0 f 

Costa, but with evident uncertainty « docamenl5 the 
the second and third nam “* Roth are quoted 

date of his birth is given as 4Jeb. i8oB. ^ ird nam e «s 
in Mus. T. for .897. P- 3 ^. wh ?£ e dSte ,8.o for the 
incorrectly given as 0 f this Dictionary 

year of birth, given in the ^r^ himself and is coo- 
rest, upon the ««“mony H ouse. Th' 

firmed by the register of deaths «r* Mf as it » 

earlier date is most !"*•«* “* T S, in both th« 
confirmed by both the ‘*°^££?~£d 
official documents mentioned abo'e. (hf ^ of 

would be leas likely to err m of sixty-seveo 

thirty-seven or tlurty-nme than at the g 
or sixty-nine. 



COSTANTINI 


COSTE 


Mass for 4 voices, a * Dixit Dominus three 
symphonies and an oratorio, ‘ La Passione ’. 
In 1828 Costa was engaged by the manager of 
the Tcatro Nuovo to write an Optra semi-seria, 
called ' II carcerc d’ Ildcgonda*, and in 1829 
he composed ‘ Malvina *, an opera, for Bar- 
baia, the impresario of the Teatro San Carlo. 
In the autumn of that year Zingarelli sent 
him to Birmingham to direct a cantata of his 
composition. On the young Costa’s arrival, 
through some misunderstanding, he was 
obliged, having a fair tenor voice, to sing in 
the cantata instead of directing the music. 

From that time dates Costa's success in 
England, where he settled for life. In 1830 he 
was engaged by Laporte as mat Ur 0 al piano at 
the King’s 1 hcatre in London. The next year 
he composed the music of the grand ballet 
’ Kenilworth In 1832 Monck Mason, then 
impresario, engaged him as director of the 
music; and in that capacity he wrote the 
ballet 4 Une Hcurc 4 Naples and several 
other pieces for operas and concert-rooms. In 
« 833 » cn gaged by Laporte as director and 
conductor, he composed the ballet 4 Sir Huon ’ 
for Taglioni, and the favourite quartet * Ecco 
quel liero istantc *. At the invitation of 
Sevcrini, the impresario of the Italian Opera in 
Paris, he wrote the opera * Malek Adel’, incor- 
porating portions of the * Malvina ’ of 1829, 
which was performed there on 14 Jan. 1837. 

In 1842 Costa composed the ballet music 
of ' Alma ’ for Cerrito and in 1844 the opera 
’ Don Carlos \ In 1846 he quitted the Opera, 
and the orchestra, which he had brought to 
a point of perfection previously unknown in 
England, passed into other hands. In that 
year Costa undertook the direction of the 
Philharmonic orchestra and that of the new 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, and in 1848 
that of the Sacred Harmonic Society. In 1849 
he was engaged for the Birmingham Festival, 
which he conducted until 1882. With the 
season of 1854 he gave up the baton of the 
Philharmonic and was succeeded (for one 
year) by Wagner. In 1855 he composed his 
oratorio * Eh ’ for the Birmingham Festival. 
He conducted the Bradford Festival in 1853 
and the Leeds Festival in 1874; and as con¬ 
ductor of the Sacred Harmonic Society he 
directed the Handel Festivals from 1857 to 
1880. Besides other occasional compositions 
his second oratorio, ‘ Naaman ’, was also written 
for Birmingham, in 1864. In 1869 he was 
knighted and in 1871 he was appointed 
, director of the music, composer and con¬ 
ductor ” at Her Majesty’s Opera. 

J. m., abr. 

Stt alio Ad dition al Accompaniment*. 

COSTANTINI, Alessandro. .See below. 
d COSTANTINI, Fabio ( b . Rome, e. 1570; 

I talian composer. He was maestro di cappella 
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to the Confraternity of the Rosary at Ancona, 
and afterwards at the Cathedral of Orvicto, 
where he was in 1614; in 1616 he was at the 
Basilica Santa Maria at Tivoli and in 1618 
again at Orvicto. 

His compositions include motets for 2, 3 and 
4 voices (Rome, 1596). He also published 
’ Sclectae cantiones excellenlissimorum aucto- 
rum (Rome, 1614), a collection of 29 8-part 
motets by Palestrina, the Nanini, the Ancrio, 
Marcnzio, Lucatcllo, Giovannelli and others 
besides himself; another set of motets by 
different composers in 1618, a collection of 
airs and madrigals called * Ghirlandctta amo- 
'812) and another, 4 L’ Aurata 
Cintia in 1622. All these contain composi¬ 
tions of his own and by his brother, Alessandro, 
who succeeded Frescobaldi at St. Peter’s in 
Rome in 1643. m c c 

COSTANZA E FORTEZZA (Opera)'. See 
Fux. 

COSTANZI, Giovanni Battista (b . Rome, 
3 Sept. 1704; d. Rome, 5 Mar. 1778). 

Italian composer and violoncellist. He was 
in the service of Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni 
from 1724 to 1740, and after the death of his 
protector became chapel master at Loreto 
and later at various Roman churches. “ Gio- 
vannmi del Violoncello", as he was nick¬ 
named, was one of the favourite church 
composers in Rome, as Gretry testifies in his 
’ M^moires ’. He wrote many oratorios (the 
first of which was 'Santa Cecilia*, 1725), 
masses, psalms, motets and other church 
music, numerous cantatas for festivals and 
anniversaries and about a dozen operas, of 
which ’ Carlo Magno ’ (1729) was notable for 
its splendour of production. 1 It was staged at 
the Palazzo Ottoboni in celebration of the 
birth of the Dauphin Louis, son of Louis XV. 
Three airs from another opera 4 Rosmcnc * 
(Rome, Tcatro della Pace, 1729) are pre¬ 
served at the Fitzwilliain Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge. Costanzi also wrote some sonatas for 
his instrument; one of them was published 
and some others are extant in manuscript, as 

f. r c a, £ ° nC . Can,a,a °nc oratorio 

( San Pietro Alcssandrino *, 1746) and various 
pieces of church music. A L 

COSTE, Gaspard ( b . ?; d. ?). 

French 16th-century singer and composer. 
He was a chorister in the Cathedral of Avignon 
about 1530 and a composer of songs and 
madrigals. Some of these are preserved in the 
following collections : 

; MojtlS del fiorc ' (Lyon,, jacquc, Modeme. 1533-30). 
Trente-c.nq Uvre, de chanson, iquatre panic*'(Pam 
Attaignant. 1539-49). 

• ^" a8 ° n 1 a <ha,uom ‘ < L Vom. Moderne, 1540-43). 
Sdc*Dos, ardor.: muoca di diversi auiori ,opra un 
■stesso soggelto d, parole ’ (Munich. 1575). P 

Di.'^h l,b ; C "o *ow, orchaira 

P.I W.ih two cembalist, (one of them, with very distinct 
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The madrigals by one Gasparo Costa in the 
‘ Ghirlanda di fioretti musicalc ’ (Rome, 1589) 
may or may not be attributable to the same 
person. c . c. 

COSTELEY (Costello), Guillaume (b. ? 
Pont-Audcmcr, Normandy, 1531 ; d. Evreux, 
1 Feb. 1606). 

French 1 organist and composer. He was 
organist to Henri II and to Charles IX. In 
1567 Le Roy and Ballard of Paris published 
songs of his in their 4 Chansons i 4 et 5 
parties ’; also a set of chansons called 
‘ Musique de Guillaume Costelcy, Organiste 
ordinaire et valid de chambre du . . . Roy *. 

Costelcy was a member of the society 
established in 1571 or 1573 in honour of Saint 
Cecilia, and its first president. The society 
established a musical contest at Evrcux at 
which, in 1575, Lassus carried off the first 
prize, a silver organ. Costelcy sometimes 
entertained the members, who came long 
distances to take part in the puy, as the com¬ 
petition was called, in his own house. 

The chansons were republished in 1896, 
edited by Henri Expert. Some pieces by 
Costelcy are in the library at Orleans (‘ Rc- 
cueil dcs plus beaux ouvrages de musique 
d’Orlande Reynard et Costelcy ’). 


Biol.—Cauciiic, Maunicr. * Documents pour vrvir A 
une biographic de Guillaume Costelcy' (Rev. de 
Musical., May 1936). 

COSTELLO. Set Costelf.y. 

Cotter, Charlr* de. Stf Braunfels f Ucmpiegel *. 
opera). Dallapiccola (* I’rigionicro *, opera). Jeremiai 
(3, ' Tyll Owlglau opera!. Schreker (‘ Schmied von 
Gent opera). Scott (C.. * Smetse Smee \ incid. m.). 
Steinberg (’Till lilempicgcl ballet). Vogel (V.. 
' Tltyl Claes oratorio). 

Coiwiy, Richard. Stt Allcgranli (portrait). 

COSYN (Cosin, Cosens), Benjamin 

(b. ?; </.?). 

English 16th-17th-century organist and 
composer. He was organist of Dulwich 
College from 1622 to 1624. In 1626 he was 
employed at the Charterhouse, but in 1643, 
" the organs being prohibited ”, he was dis¬ 
charged by the governors. His 44 poverty, 
ould age and imperfections of body " being 
taken into consideration, however, he was 
allowed a yearly pension of £13 : 6 : 8. There 
is an imperfect copy of a Litany by him at 
Pctcrhousc, Cambridge, but he is chiefly 
remembered as the collector of the pieces in 
4 Benjamin Cosyn’s Virginal Book which also 
includes many of his own compositions. This 
is in the Roy. Lib. B.M. and was edited (1923) 

1 In the first edition, following Fetb, de Costelcy. 
whose name may indeed be English, was described as of 
Scottish origin. In the fourth Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood 
asserted that he was of Irish descent; and in Mus. T. 
(Sept. 1944) Dr. Henry G. Farmer stated that he had 
found some Scots in the Chapel Royal of Scotland 
named Castelau. which he thought strengthened the 
Scottish claim. But it had already been proved con¬ 
clusively enough by Maurice Cauchic that neither 
claim rests on a solid foundation. 


by J. A. Fullcr-Maitland and W. Barclay 
Squire. From their preface some of the above 
autobiographical details have been taken. 

j. m. (ii). 

Bibl.—M u*. T., 1903, pp. 780-81. 

S/f also Virginal Music. 

COSYN (Cosin), John (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 16th-century composer. He pub¬ 
lished in 1585 4 Musike of six and five partes. 
Made upon the common tunes used in singing 
of the Psalmes \ This is an arrangement in 
plain counterpoint of 60 psalm tunes taken 
chiefly from those already printed in John 
Day’s Psalter (1563). j. m. (ii). 

COTAPOS, Acario (A. Valdivia, Chile, 30 
Apr. 1889). 

Chilean composer. He was self-taught in 
U.S.A., lived in Europe during the first world 
war and subsequently produced, in New York 
in 1918, his first work for solo voice and 
chamber orchestra. In 1925, also in New 
York, he produced a work to words by Maurice 
Barres for baritone and 28 solo instruments. 
In 1928 his pianoforte 4 Sonata fantasia ’ was 
given at the Salle Gavcau in Paris, and in the 
same city, in 1930, he produced his 4 Cuatro 
preludios sinfonicos ’. In 1934 a Suite from 
his opera 4 Voces de Gcsta ’ was produced by 
Arb6s in Spain. On the occasion of the first 
centenary of the University of Chile his poem 
for voice and orchestra 4 Los invasores , was 
awarded a prize. Albert Wolff has conducted 
works of his in Buenos Aires and Pans. 

N. F- 

COTILLON (Fr., lit. petticoat). Origin¬ 
ally a simple French dance of the age of Louis 
XIV which, according to some authors, re¬ 
sembled the branle. but, according to others, 

The modern 


was 
cotillon 


s a variety of quadrille. The moac.. 
illon is simply a species of quick waltz, 0 
great length and elaborate contrivances,™ 
?,.u -- special music: for the d.flero' 
of it waltzes, polkas, mazurkas and 


with no 
varieties 

galops are employed. 

COTOGNI, Antonio ( b . 
1831; d. ?, 15 Oct. 19«8). 

Italian baritone singer, 
high reputation in his native 
visited London in his prime 


E. P- 
Rome, 1 Aug. 

After earning a 
country* he 
ppcaring firs* 
ined 


at Covent Garden in 1867. He " m £ s(ed 
faithful to that theatre, and ******* in 
so long that on the night of Melba s 
Donizetti’s 4 Lucia ’ in .888 he was^e Hcnry 
Ashton. His repertory was vcry wide. e b 
cing nearly all the operas regudar^V ^ 

'ZZZM& r° ; iu^pn 

endless pauence in placing the 'OK* P.P 
Dinh Gilly bore testimony. 
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COUCHET 


COTREUIL, £douard (b. Paris, 1874). 

French bass singer. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire and made his debut at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. On his first 
London appearance at Covent Garden, in 
1904, he sang Vulcan in Gounod’s ‘ Philemon 
ct Baucis’; in 1919 created there the part 
of Don Inigo Gomez in Ravel's * L’Heure 
espagnolc ’, which he sang and acted with 
notable point and skill. 

Cotrcuil was admirable also in Italian opera, 
in the London repertory of which he regularlv 
took part. His Don Basilio (Rossini) was a 
first-rate comic character study and excellently 
SU "S* k., adds. 

COTTA, Johannes (b. Ruhla, Thuringia, 
*4 May 1794; d Willerstadt, 18 Mar. 1868). 

German musician. He is worthy of mention 
as composer of the spirited music for four male 
voices to Arndt’s patriotic song, which electri¬ 
fied Germany at the time of the rising against 
Napoleon in 1813, beginning ‘Was isl dcs 
Dcutschcn Vaterland ? ’ The same song was 
skilfully set, but with undesirable complexity, 
by Gustav Rcichardt in 1825. r m 

COTTAGE PIANO (Fr. piano d.oii ; Ger. 
and Ital. pianino). An upright pianoforte, 
usually about 4 ft. high, invented early in the 
19th century, nearly at the same time as the 
cabinet piano, but less thought of for some 
years, until the more convenient height and 
better action of the lower instrument, com¬ 
bined with cheaper construction, found 
appreciation and brought about the displace¬ 
ment of the cabinet and the once familiar 
square. 

To Robert Womum the younger, whose 
patent (No. 3419) for an upright, with diagonal 
strings, was taken out in 1811, is due the 
invention and earliest manufacture of oblique 
and vertical cottage pianofortes in England 
In the year 1815 Ignace Pleyel, founder of the 
house of Pleyel, Wolff et Cie, in Paris, employed 
Henri Pape, an ingenious mechanician, to 
organize the introduction of the construction 
of these instruments in Paris (Pape, 1 Sur les 
inventions . . Paris, 1845), from which 
beginning arose the important manufacture of 
French cottage pianos. In Germany and 
America cottage pianos have not made much 

opST^ii **>■. 

Uolt° n Chari*,. Rmcmicin (• Voice, of 

Nighlchoral work). 

COTTON, John (b. ?; d. ?). 

English nth-12th-century theorist. He is 
he author of a treatise on music, dating from 
the latter part of the mh or the beginning 
of the .2th century. There exist six copied 
al . Lci P zi 8» Paris, Antwerp, the 
Vatican Library in Rome and two in Vienna. 

A seventh copy, used by Gerbert, who pub- 
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lished the treatise in 1784, was destroyed in the 
fire at St. Blasien in 1768. In the Paris and 
Antwerp copies the authorship is ascribed to 
Cotton or Cottonius. two of the others bearing 
the title * Joannis Musica ”. Gerbert quotes 
an anonymous work (* Dc script, cedes.’) in 
which reference is made to a learned English 
musician known as Joannes; and the dedica¬ 
tion of the book, which runs “ Domino ct patri 
suo venerabill Anglorum antistiti Fulgcntio ", 
bears out the assumption that its author was 
English. It has been variously proposed to 
ascribe its authorship to Pope John XXII and 
to Joannes Scholasticus, a monk of the mon- 
astery of St. Matthias at Frier, but the above 
theory is probably correct. The treatise is 
valuable as explaining the harmonic system of 
the period in which it was written. 

w. b. s. 

Bibi —IWri . • Jahrboch * (i88«>. 

C<m° o , John. &, Brine CSerenade* for voice & 

COTUMACCI (Contumacci), Carlo (£. 

Naples, . ; d. Naples, 29 July 1785). 

Italian organist and composer. He was a 
pupil of Alessandro Scarlatti at Naples, where 
he was ap|K»intcd organist at the Santa Casa 
dell Annun/iata in 1749 with a salary of 30 
ducats per month, and he retained that post in 
some capacity, by order of the governors, even 
after the church had been destroyed by fire. 
He was also a member of the Congrcgazione 
dei Musici di Napoli, which lie entered in 1737. 
On the death of Durante in 1755 he succeeded 
him at the Conscrvatorio di Sant’ Onofrio. 
where he taught until his own death. Schmidl 
appears to be justified in saying that he must 
have been born well after 1698, since lie would 
have been still teaching at the age of eighty- 
seven, if that had been the date of his birth. 

rhe library- at Naples contains the auto¬ 
graph of a Requiem, a 3 -8, four sacred songs, 
toccatas for harpsichord and a set of * Parti- 
menti \ He wrote 4 Regole dell’ accompagna- 
mento and * Trattato di contrapunto ’, works 
which have remained in manuscript excepting 
some Partimenti ’, published by Choron in his 
Enncipes de composition dcs 6colcs d’ltalic ’ 
(Pans, ,808). m. c. c. 

COUAC ( Fr .»» qu a ck ”). A SU(ldcn 

horrible noise to which any clarinet is liable 
when the reed is out of order and the wind not 
quite under control. Called also “ the goose ”. 

I i 6*7 ) $,<>ry ‘ n Sp ° hr ’ * Sdbs,bi °8 ra P hi c 

COUCHED HARP. An obsolete name 
for the Spinet. 

COUCHET. Flemish 17ih-ccntury family 
o bar^ichord makers, settled at Antwerp. 

(1) Jan Couchet (b . ?; d Antwerp, c. 1 
Apr. 1655), a nephew of Hans Ruckers, con¬ 
tinued the traditions and even rose to the repu¬ 
tation of that famous house. He improved the 
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COULADE 


COUNTERPOINT 


instrument considerably. The exact date of his 
birth is unknown, but his presence in his uncle's 
workshop at the age of sixteen is recorded. 
In 1642 he became a member of the St. Lucas 
Guild, and he is mentioned in the accounts of 
Antwerp Cathedral in 1646 as repairing and 
tuning the organs in succession to his uncle. 
The famous Dutch physicist and natural 
philosopher Constantijn Huyghens calls him 
“ lc eelebre Couchet ” in a letter addressed to 
H. Du Mont, organist in Paris, and mentions 
his death in the same letter, dated 6 Apr. 
I655. 1 He also writes that Chambonniercs, 
“ clavcciniste de la Chambre du Roi ” 
(Louis XIV), possessed an instrument made 
by Couchet. This was corroborated by H. 
Quittard 2 , who stated that the use of this 
harpsichord had a certain influence on 
Chambonnicres’s style. The Antwerp art- 
patron Caspar Duarte gives technical details 
of the improvements made by Jan Couchet 
in harpsichord-making in a letter addressed 
to Huyghens preserved in the University of 
Leyden. 2 Couchet was buried in Antwerp 
Cathedral on 4 Apr. 1655. Presumably his 
widow continued the business with the help of 
her sons. The museum of old musical instru¬ 
ments at the Brussels Conservatoire possesses a 
harpsichord signed Jan Couchet. 

(a) P. E. Jan Couchet (b . Antwerp, ?; d, 
?), son of the preceding, became master of the 
St. Lucas Guild in 1655. At the auction of N. 
Scclhof at The Hague in 1759 two harpsichords 
by “ P. E. Johannes Couchet, Antvcrpiae ” 
are mentioned, one dated 1662. 

(3) Jozef Couchet (b. Antwerp, ?; d. ?), 
brother of the preceding, became master of 
the St. Lucas Guild in 1666. 

(4) Abraham Couchet (£. Antwerp, ?; 
d. ?), brother of the preceding, also became a 
member of that guild the same year. 

A. L. C. 

Him..—SiF.iirri.o, J. A., * Biomten lol de Ceschiedenit 
dcr Antw. Clavecimbcl en Orgelbouwer*' (Aniwerp, 
I 94 *>. 

COULADE. See GoOr du Ciiajct. 

COUL£ (Fr.). See Ornaments, A (i), (i) 
(a-b), (iii). 

COUNTER. An English term of the 1 6th 
and 17th century for improvised variations on 
a given tunc. 

COUNTER SUBJECT. See Fugue. 

COUNTERPOINT. Whatever the origins 
of the term counterpoint may be, it means 
simply the horizontal aspect of music. More 
precisely it is used to describe music in which 
the chief interest lies in the various strands 
that make up the texture, and particularly 

1 Letter No. 5336. published by J. A. Worp (Haarlem 
& The Hague, 1916). 

* ‘Jacques Champion de Chambonmire* in Tribune 
de Saint-Gervais '. VII, 146. 

• Published by Jonckbloet & Land. Musique et 
musiciens au XVII* ilicle *. p. cxc ff. (188a). 


in the combination of these strands and their 
relationship to each other and to the texture as 
a whole. It is the antithesis and at the same 
time the complement of harmony (which con¬ 
cerns itself with the vertical aspect of music), 
the momentary result of the synthesis of strands 
at a given point and the relationship of such 
syntheses with others of a similar kind. 

The history of counterpoint might well be 
studied as the history of the genesis, develop¬ 
ment and decline of tonality or of harmony 
founded upon a tonal basis; yet its main 
concern is with the combination of rhythmic 
strands out of which harmony and tonality 
developed. These strands are the result of the 
fusion of the two fundamental factors of music, 
rhythm and melodic line, from which grew the 
whole technical equipment of musical com¬ 
position. 

The art of counterpoint divides itself into 
two main phases: one, which may be called 
" linear counterpoint ”, wherein the hori¬ 
zontal aspect is completely or almost com¬ 
pletely predominant; the other, “ harmonic 
counterpoint ”, in which the vertical or 
synthetic aspect asserts itself in varying 
degree, and harmonic as well as melodic pro¬ 
gression is involved. The first of these phases 
is strongly in evidence from the earliest days 
of polyphony to about the middle of the iotn 
century; then comes the gradual emergence 
and development of harmonic thinking and dia¬ 
tonic tonality, leading to the age °f harmonic 
counterpoint typical of the “classical an 
” romantic ” schools; finally appear the experi¬ 
ments of composers in the first half of the 20 ' 
century in their endeavour to free themseiv 
from the trammels of tonality and harmony 
based on the diatonic system, and a gene 
turning back towards ” linear ” countcrpo.nl. 

The polyphonic era, in which the R ra< * u * 
change from purely linear to incipient ia 
monic counterpoint took place, is ducossca 
some length elsewhere*, and the theoretical 
implications of the change are consi . 
there. No more need be said here of U* 
technique of the 16th century and carl, 
periods, but it is essential that the reader 
should study the matter in order to app 
ciate the point of view from which later 0 trt 
puntal developments are considered 

P tS' Tach-Handel 

particularly in reference to Bach* ^ Jj^. 

the diatonic scale J g ct entirely 

used and accepted, had not as >c 
• Su Polyphony. 
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ousted modal influences; furthermore, the 
diatonic scale system itself had already been 
extended and its scope considerably widened 


The altered harmonization in Ex. 1 b shows 
Bach’s method of dealing with the problem in 
three parts. 



by the introduction of chromatic notes, both 
harmonically and contrapuntally; (2) the 
linear view of counterpoint still survived in 
some measure, and it is by no means un¬ 
common to find passages in which the hori¬ 
zontal aspect of the music rides roughshod 
over the proprieties of diatonic harmony. 

The survival of modal influences may be 
seen in such technical matters as the authentic- 
plagal relationship of fugue subject and 
answer, the use of something very much akin 
to musiea ficta in the melodic strands, and 
other traces of modal cadential formulae. It 
is in these and suchlike details rather than in 
the conscious use of any particular mode that 
the influence is apparent; in fact, when Bach 
is dealing with definitely modal material such 
as early chorales, he often shows little respect 
for the system and does his best to fit modal 
canti ftrmi into a diatonic mould. The exten¬ 
sion of the scope of the diatonic scale by the 
inclusion of chromatic harmony and un¬ 
essential notes was carried far, especially by 
Bach. It can be argued that this process arose 
from an endeavour to recapture some degree 
of the melodic and harmonic freedom made 
available by the use of musiea ficta in the modes, 
and lost to a great extent in the change-over 
to the strict diatonic system. The matter is 
more fully discussed elsewhere. 1 

The linear element in Bach's counterpoint 
is more clearly discernible. The most obvious 
example of it is to be seen in his handling 
of two-part counterpoint, especially in such 
matters as his treatment of what is from the 
harmonic point of view the implied J chord. 
Such passages as the following (Ex. 1 a) are 
common in two-part writing, but implied Js 
are extremely rare in three or more parts. 

1 Su Harmony & Tonality. 


It seems that Bach, when writing in two 
parts, often disregards the harmonic implica¬ 
tions of his counterpoint and reverts to the 
interval technique of the polyphonic period, 
but when writing in more than two parts is 
fully aware that it is the synthesis of the parts 
which is the more important factor and there¬ 
fore usually pays strict attention to the har¬ 
monic aspect of the texture. 

Other traces of linear influence arc to be 
found in Bach's characteristic use of decorative 
figures and unessential notes (which will be 
discussed later in this article) and in his oc¬ 
casional tendency to drive a melodic line or 
lines through to their logical conclusion with 
splendid disregard for the harmonic tangles 
which may result. 

Given the essential harmonic basis of the 
common chords and triads of the diatonic 
system plus the recognized diatonic disson¬ 
ances (dominant discords, secondary sevenths 
and ninths, etc.) and the normally accepted 
range of chromatic chords, together with the 
chord and key relationships and possibilities of 
modulation which diatonic tonality brought 
with it, the contrapuntal technique of Bach, 
and in general of the period for which he 
stands, is in reality an extension in some 
respects and a curtailment in others of the 
technique of the polyphonic age. It is the 
harmonic influence which is responsible for 
both the extension and curtailment. 

Since harmonic thinking had become the 
dominating factor in music, its influence 
necessarily extended to every technical pro¬ 
cess, and its effect on the use of unessential 
notes is of particular interest in the study of 
counterpoint. A strong sense of harmonic 
rhythm and progression gave unessential 
notes, particularly accented passing-notes and 

2 o 
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a ppoggiaturas, a new harmonic responsi- between linear counterpoint and harmonic 
bilitv : they became decorations of a definite demands; provided that the general har- 
haimony rather than of a mere note of a melodic inonic scheme remained clear, harmonic 



line. In a less degree the same may be said 
«f unaccented passing-notes. 

Bach’s treatment of unessential notes is 
especially important since it forms one of the 
most characteristic features of his contra¬ 
puntal technique. He frequently uses decor¬ 
ative and melodic figures with great freedom 
from the harmonic aspect; in fact he scents to 
regard an established figure, that is, one which 
had already become idiomatic as the nota cam- 
biala or some other accepted changing-note 
figure, as a single harmonic unit, and treats it 
as though it were a single note from the har¬ 
monic point of view. He even extends this 
process by working a less familiar figure with 
complete harmonic propriety until the car has 
come to accept it as an entity in its own right, 
and then using it with complete freedom. 1 The 
examples above (aa-c) will serve to illustrate 
this process. 

Example a a is a straightforward case of 
two accepted melodic figures worked together 
regardless of clashes in detail, within a normal 
larger harmonic framework. 

Example 2 b shows a less established 
melodic pattern treated with complete pro¬ 
priety in harmonic detail. Example ic 
employs the same figure, but this time it is 
treated as a self-sufficing entity and used with¬ 
out regard for the harmonic tangle which it 
occasions at the point marked *. 

One further example of the same kind of 
process carried to even greater lengths of dis¬ 
regard for harmonic considerations is worth 
including. It shows how Bach, in R. O. 
Morris’s admirable phrase, was ready to 
“ honour the claims of the intellect in prefer¬ 
ence to those of the senses It is a good 
example of a perfectly logical compromise 

* The matter of melodic pattern* in Bach's counter¬ 
point is more fully dealt with in an article by Peter 
Platt in M. & L.. Vol. XXIX. No. 1. 


detail could become subservient to the linear 
requirements: 




example 3 a a scale passage is^ 
mally with appoggiaturas in a de 5 
iver followed by dotted semiquat cr rl > h 
3 b the same decoration .s used,.but * 
monic values of the denu-senvq^ 

1 dotted quaver flurtuBtt, u 

monic clashes. In 3 * P. dar j, v 
ried to a point where hanno J 
detail gives way completely 
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what may be called ihc middle-value passing- 
note. The problem arises when there is 
simultaneous movement at three different 
speeds: (1) the harmonic pulse, that is, the 
harmonic rate of change; (2) a part moving 
in shorter note-values than the harmonic 
pulse (middle note-values); (3) a part moving 
in yet shorter notes (short note-values). While 
the part employing middle note-values (2) is 
restricted to harmony notes, the part in short 
note-values (3) may use unessential notes 
freely, provided they make good sense with 
the basic harmony represented by (1) and (2). 
But when (2) uses passing-notes, these un- 
essentials, being of greater value than the 
notes of (3), are apt to take upon themselves 
the potential quality of new harmony notes 
(especially if they happen to be the second or 
fourth from the root of the basic harmony), 
and if sounded against a note of the basic 
harmony in (3) may clash violently with it, 
or if against a consonant unessential note in 
(3) may set up new secondary harmonic 
values, in both cases destroying the clarity of 
the basic harmonic progression. 

In the 16th century, so far as the problem 
arose, composers did little towards solving it. 
Palestrina eschewed it altogether; so far as 
the present writer knows there is no clear case 
of a minim passing-note in 4-2 time (semi¬ 
breve harmonic pulse) used against crotchet 
movement in another part. The Englishmen 
did use minim passing-notes against crotchet 
movement, but with a gallant disregard for 
the harmonic jumbles which often resulted, 
either born of complete innocence of the 
harmonic implications involved (for example 
in the Taverner period) or simply from the 
conviction that the progress of the individual 
line was of more importance than the moment¬ 
ary synthetic confusion occasioned. 

In Bach’s work the problem becomes really 
important, for three-speed movement forms, 
in short but frequently occurring passages, an 
integral part of his technique. His solution 
of the problem was once more a simple com¬ 
promise between the linear and harmonic 
demands. The process seems to be this: both 
the middle-value part and the short-note part 
(2 and 3), whether using harmony or un¬ 
essential notes, must each individually make 
good harmonic sense with the basic harmonic 
progression; the relationship between the 
middle-value part (2) and the short note-part 
(3) is quite free. A very brief example will 
illustrate this: 



The first full bar of Ex. 4 illustrates most of 
the points mentioned. The harmonic rate of 
change in this bar is at minim speed ; the bass 
part has the middle note-values (crotchets) 
('2); the uppe r part the short note-values (3) 
(quavers). The two harmonies in the bar are 
a dominant seventh (last inversion) followed 
by the tonic triad of Gi minor. The B and As 
in the bass are unessential notes; the B is 
sounded with a concordant harmony note in the 
treble part (3) suggesting the superimposition 
of a Gs minor or B major chord upon the 
dominant seventh (the basic harmony); the 
A* (an accented passing note), clashes with the 
Ds in the treble; this makes the quaver Ds 
sound like an unessential note in relationship 
to the crotchet As whereas it is really a note 
of the basic harmony; the result is a moment¬ 
ary harmonic conflict of Gs minor and As 
minor chords. From a purely harmonic view¬ 
point the passage is unsatisfactory, but if the 
horizontal type of analysis (akin to that of 16th- 
century technique) is employed, everything 
becomes clear. 

Another matter in which the establishment 
of a harmonic basis influenced counterpoint 
was the melodic behaviour of the individual 
lines. Bach’s melodic line is vastly more 
harmonic in itself than the line of the 16th 
century. This is no doubt mainly due to the 
rise of instrumental media, but the essential 
harmonic influence is clearly felt not only in 
the prevailing arpeggio figuration, but also 
in the actual shaping of the melodic line in 
accordance with a definite harmonic basis. 

The chief restriction of 16th-century tech¬ 
nique brought about by the adoption of a 
strong harmonic basis was the curtailment of 
rhythmic freedom and enterprise. By the 
time of Bach the tyranny of the bar-line, with 
its expectation of potential harmonic accents 
recurring at regular intervals, was fairly 
firmly established. As is pointed out in the 
article on Polyphony, the summit of rhyth¬ 
mic freedom of individual parts was reached 
in the English school of the late 16th cen¬ 
tury, where the feeling for harmonic rhythm 
was just strong enough to give coherence 
to the process of combining the varying 
rhythms of the strands. Once harmonic 
rhythm had become a dominant factor it 
worked against cross-rhythmic freedom and 
was just as much a hindrance to it as had been 
the entire lack of such a touchstone in the 
purely linear era. Bach did use cross rhythms 
to some extent; the “ Dorian ” organ Fugue 
has some fine examples of the device; yet he 
never seems to attain anything like the com¬ 
plete mastery of the English madrigalists in 
this matter. Possibly the instrumental medium 
which coloured his whole output was less 
susceptible to this form of expression than was 
the vocal medium in which the setting of 


4^8 COUNTERPOINT: 

verba! rhythms was one of the primary con¬ 
siderations. 

Bach seems to have achieved an almost 
perfect balance between the claims of har¬ 
mony founded upon diatonic tonality and 
linear counterpoint. His counterpoint, for all 
its harmonic basis, is real counterpoint in that 
it is the combining of the individual strands 
which creates the texture and the harmony, 
however much harmonic consciousness may 
influence the process. His technique, qua 
technique , may not be so perfectly contrived in 
itself as the purely contrapuntal medium of 
Palestrina; it may not have the rhythmic 
fluidity and subtlety of Byrd or of Morley; 
yet, as a means for the expression of the widest 
possible range of emotions, and in its command 
and combination of the chief elements of 
music, harmony and counterpoint, it stands 
unsurpassed. 

Handclian counterpoint is, on the whole, 
much more harmonic than the contrapuntal 
style of Bach. Handel’s style is in general 


Haydn-Mozart Period 

The Haydn-Mozart Period.— The era of 
music in which Haydn and Mozart are by 
general consent held to be the outstanding 
figures is the age of the supremacy of har¬ 
monic thinking and diatonic tonality, of 
clarity of texture and structural balance. The 
music, taken as a whole, may be described 
as consisting chiefly of melody supported by 
a harmonic accompaniment. The melody 
itself is formalized and versified, that is, built 
in carefully balanced phrases upon a formal 
rhythmic pattern, and is dependent upon its 
harmonic basis. 

Counterpoint, despite this generalization, 
still plays an important part in technique, 
but in its most characteristic shape it seems to 
have undergone a change both as regards its 
function and its form. It tends to become 
an ancillary part of a formal harmonic and 
rhythmic structure rather than an essential 
process in its own right creating a homo¬ 
geneous musical texture — the linear decora¬ 
tion of a harmonic structure rather than the 



lirmly founded upon diatonic tonality of the 
clearest kind — upon chord and key pro¬ 
gressions which by their fundamental char¬ 
acter indicate their allegiance to a definite 
tonal centre without any doubt at all. The 
strength of the harmonic implications of the 
melodic line, and the movement of the basses, 
normally dictated almost completely by the 
needs of harmonic progression, may be taken 
as sufficient evidence of this. 

This diatonic and harmonic foundation 
pervades Handel's counterpoint in general and 
influences it in detail to a much greater extent 
than in the case of Bach’s work. A greater 
rigidity of harmonic rhythm and stronger 
tyranny of the bar-line arc also characteristic 
of Handclian counterpoint. 

The actual amount of real counterpoint in 
Handel’s music is very much less than in 
Bach’s; not only are passages of sustained 
contrapuntal writing fewer, but they are 
generally much shorter. 


creation of such a structure by the process of 
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century, nor arc they the free rhapsodic 
melodic lines of Bach, but, for the most part, 
versified melodies. 

Perhaps the most famous example of coun¬ 
terpoint in this new sense in the whole Haydn- 
Mozart period is the combination of the five 
themes in the last movement of Mozart's 
“ Jupiter ” Symphony. Each of these melodic 
fragments is complete in itself and harmonic¬ 
ally compatible with the others (Ex. 5). 

The five themes arc shown above with their 
original harmony. In their combination the 
harmony is slightly varied in some cases, but 
the general scheme remains the same. The 
live themes together are supported by a 
harmonic background supplied by the brass 
(not shown in the next example for reasons of 
space). The whole passage is an almost 
incredible lour de/one ; not only is it a supreme 
display of technique, but it is also a glorious 
musical sound: 


contrapuntal style of one or two generations 
earlier, particularly in their church music. 
The idea that “ the learned style " was the 
right one for ecclesiastical music was pre¬ 
valent in that period, as in many others. 
Furthermore, Mozart in the later years of his 
life came under the influence of J. S. Bach's 
music, and the influence of Bach counterpoint 
is readily apparent in many of his later works. 
The organ Fantasy in F minor and the C 
minor Fugue (K. 546) contain good examples 
of this influence. 

Beethoven and After. Beethoven’s coun¬ 
terpoint is generally of the Haydn-Mozari 
type; it is strongly harmonic and mainly a 
combination of formalized melodic phrases 
rather than a texture of free rhythmical lines. 
At times, however, especially in the later 
works, counterpoint of a much more Bach-like 
character is found. Examples in which a 
homogeneous textur« appears to be formed by 



It must not be thought that the type of 
counterpoint described above was the type 
exclusively used by Haydn and Mozart and 
their contemporaries. Both Haydn and Mozart 
showed a strong tendency to revert to the 


the combination of free melodic strands and 
the harmony results from this process of com¬ 
bination are by no means rare. The following 
passage from the C 5 minor Quartet (Op. 131) 
is worth close study from this point of view: 








































































In speaking of Beethoven's third period, 
Tovey wrote: 

Hit riiormoui development of polyphonic intern! 
tool! led Beethoven to employ the fui;ur. not only, at 
in previous works, by way of cpitodic contrail to paviages 
and delimit in which the form and not the texture it 
the main object of intereit, but as the culminating 
expression of a condition of art in which the unity of 
form and texture it so perfect that the mind it free to 
concentrate itself on the texture alone. 

In the counterpoint of the 16th century 
form and texture were for practical purposes 
one and the same thing ; the three varieties of 
texture generally employed formed the struc¬ 
tural basis of the music. 1 In the Bach period 
contrapuntal texture together with key- 
structure, which had been supplied by the 
adoption of diatonic tonal system, were suffi¬ 
cient for the formal needs of contrapuntal 
movements. In the Haydn-Mozart era a new 
conception of form had grown up which was 
in essence antagonistic to the possibilities of a 
self-sufficient contrapuntal texture as the main 
structural basis of a movement; hence came 
the tendency to relegate anything in the nature 

1 S/t Polyphony. 


of contrapuntal texture to the position of epi¬ 
sodic contrasts. Perhaps Beethoven s greato 
contribution to the art of counterpoin 
his reconciliation of the classical conception 
of form and contrapuntal texture. 

After Beethoven counterpoint on the 
grew more and more harmonic m character 
and tended to become little m° rc ,h *". 
decoration of harmony. Melodies 1 xt . « . 
were gradually assuming more «. J f 
harmonic shapes in their frequ, * thi , 
broken chord patterns, and though ^ 
phenomenon was not ncW > 1 , rinon ic 

employment necessarily •«•***£" n of 
aspect of the contrapuntal comb.nat.o 

these melodies. rent in 

These tendencies are strongly JPI , ^ 
the music of Schubert the romantic 
a whole, and later of Brahms. ,„ore 

point ” with them often mca . s , ruf ture 
than the decoration of a harI ^ . The 
in elaborating the aclual £ Schubert’s C 
following short passage n ic 

major Quintet is a good example of 
decoration: 
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Two more short examples may serve to 
show the decoration of the part-writing of 
a simple harmonic structure by means of 
harmony and unessential notes: 


to non-harmonic linear counterpoint. In the 
case of Wagner chromatic counterpoint seems 
for the most part to have retained its harmonic 
basis; how far that basis could be reconciled 


Ex. 9 * Con molo 


Organ Fugue C minor. ME.iDRLSSonx 



Despite this general drift, counterpoint of 
the Bach type never quite lost its influence on 
composers, and the following short passage 
from Brahms's Fugue in At minor for organ 
shows how powerfully it could Ik- adapted to 
the composer's personal idiom : 


with diatonic tonality i> a matter which be¬ 
longs rather to the »iud\ of harnionv than of 
counterpoint. 

Two other significant factors in Wagner's 
counterpoint muM In* noticed. I i»'t, the 
tendency towards a rhapsodic line as opposed 


Organ Fugue in A^ minor Brahms 



Wagner’s contrapuntal genius found ex¬ 
pression partly in the combination and meta¬ 
morphosis of his highly characterized Leit - 
motive built on a strong yet malleable harmonic 
basis and partly in an individual chromatic 
style which brought a new element into coun¬ 
terpoint. Chromaticism, which had been a 
growing factor in music for some two hundred 
years, became a primary influence in Wagner’s 
later work, particularly in ' Tristan \ His 
harmonic style was in any case highly chrom¬ 
atic, and the addition of chromatic unessential 
notes and decorations meant a further diminu¬ 
tion of the strength of diatonic tonality. The 
frequent use of chromaticism in the melodic 
line, especially in the case of accented passing 
notes and appoggiaturas, necessarily weakened 
its harmonic and tonal implications, giving 
rise to a chromatic form of procedure which 
if pursued to its logical conclusions would lead 


to a four-square versified melody or melodic 
phrase. Even the most incisive of the Isit- 
motive have more of the character of a Bach 
fugue subject than of a Mozartian melody. 
Their linear aspect, despite their harmonic 
foundation and implications, is strong enough 
to allow them to be used as sclf-sufhcing units 
in much the same way that Bach used accepted 
figures. Secondly, the texture produced by 
later Wagnerian counterpoint if often of a 
homogeneous nature, as opposed to the nu-lody 
or combination of melodies supported by a 
harmonic accompaniment of the “ classical " 
period. 

Two short examples must suffice to illustrate 
a few of the characteristics of Wagner's coun¬ 
terpoint. The first, the famous combination 
of themes in the ‘ Mastcrsingers ’ overture, is 
akin to the Mozart example already cited from 
the “Jupiter ” Symphony: 



































As in the Mozart instance there is a harmonic 
background (not given in the example for sake 
of clarity). The chief differences are that in 
Wagner’s case the themes themselves arc more 
rhapsodic and, though they arc combined by 
means of a common harmonic basis, they are, 
as individual lines, much more independent in 
their behaviour with regard to the basic har¬ 
monic scheme, and to each other ; the process 
may be described, to some extent, as linear 
counterpoint forced into a harmonic mould. 

The second example, from the first act of 
‘ Tristan ’, shows the typical' Tristan ' chrom¬ 
atic texture : rhythmic lines of the rhapsodic 
kind, built upon a basis of chromatic harmony: 


the traditional tonal system, was nevertheless 
the starting point from which the disintegra¬ 
tion of accepted tonal relationships and values 
was to come. The immediate post-Wagnerian 
trend was merely the extension of chromati¬ 
cism, still within the limits of tonality. 
Skriabin, the earlier works of Richard Strauss 
and the very early music of Schoenberg show 
different aspects of ever-increasing chromati¬ 
cism, which eventually was bound to reach a 
point where the old tonal values could no 
longer maintain themselves. 

Of the various reactions to excessive contra¬ 
puntal and harmonic chromaticism tne.mw 
natural perhaps was the return to a basican) 

TrUttB I, HI Waonm 



Some consideration must be given to what 
maybccallcd “modern" tendencies in counter¬ 
point. They fall into two rough categories: 
(a) those which arc in the main logical develop¬ 
ments of traditional techniques and retain allegi¬ 
ance to some degree of tonality in the accepted 
sense; (A) those which break with tradition by 
dispeasing deliberately with the accepted ideas 
of tonality and set up a completely new con¬ 
ception of tonal relationships and values. 

The weakening of the force of the old dia¬ 
tonic tonality, brought about by overburdening 
it with chromaticism, though in Wagner's 
case it never effected a complete break with 

Modrrato (J--120) 


non-chromatic linear type of ^ , P con . 
loosely bound to a harmonic and ton *. 
ception compatible with tradition* P ' 
and the revival of interest in the mod*- « 
possibilities which lay in these tendencies m y 
be seen in many notable passages »n form 
of Vaughan Williams and Sibelius, 1 * Y f f 
at leas? a characteristic part of 
these two composers. In^such passag 
following a texture not unlike in _ 
counterpoint of the 16th century js found, ^ 
indeed, the combination of . rh >’ lh " 1 f ' no , vph ony 
a return to the old methods of poIVP* 
with a new outlook upon interval values 
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COUNTERPOINT: Bi-Tonality and Polytonality 


Another feature characteristic of the 16th 
century which becomes a natural part of this 
technique is the use of cross-rhythmic devices 
and the “ proportions of inequality ” such as 
sesquialtera. The short extract from Vaughan 
Williams’s sixth symphony quoted below 
illustrates both these devices used with 
consummate skill: 


Vaccius WIILUJI- 



Bl-TONALITY AND POLYTONAUTY.—These 

arc factors which have been much in evidence 
in contrapuntal experiment during the 20th 
century; but traces of multiple tonality of a 
kind arc inherent in counterpoint from very 
early times. The parallel fourths and fifths of 


Counterpoint in multiple tonality in modern 
times is by no means confined to the combina¬ 
tion of single strands in different keys. Groups 
of parts in one key may be set against single 
parts or groups in other keys. 

The possibility of the use of multiple tonality 
without total break with tradition seems to lie 
in the degree of compatibility or incompati¬ 
bility inherent in the opposed tonalities in the 
harmonic and tonal aspects, and the actual 
extent of its domination in the music as a 
whole. It is possible for the linear clement in 
a normally harmonic contrapuntal texture to 
over-ride the bounds of a single tonality for a 
short space of time without destroying it, just as 
J. S. Bach allowed the linear element to over¬ 
rule the harmonic detail. Such a process 
simply amounts to the creation of tension 
by means of a temporary tonal conllict. 
If this tension is duly resolved it can be 
regarded as incidental in a normal tonal 
scheme. The following examples will show 
this process. 


Animi »«h Qusrtet Milhaod 



organum suggest the simultaneous use of two 
modes ; strict canon at any interval other than 
the unison or octave must necessarily imply 
lines fundamentally related to different key- 
centres in the horizontal aspect. 

Multiple tonality in the horizontal sense 
docs not inevitably imply departure from a 
single tonal centre in the vertical aspect; two 
or more lines horizontally in different keys can 
be combined by means of a common harmonic 
basis without tonal ambiguity, a process which 
can be seen throughout the history of counter¬ 
point even at the time when diatonic tonality 
was at its most rigid. If, however, the common 
harmonic basis is absent or weakened i n its 
tonal implications, so that it ceases to reconcile 
the individual parts which are related to 
different key centres to a single tonality — 
that is, if the linear aspect of these parts takes 
charge — multiple tonality in the vertical as 
well as in the horizontal aspect results. In 
this case a strangely anomalous situation 
arises: it is the very harmonic and tonal 
strength of the individual parts which causes 
the conflict and negatives the possibilities ol 
harmonic and tonal unity. 


Here the first violin part is definitely in Bb 
major; the second violin is equally certainly 
in D major ; the viola part fluctuates between 
D major and minor. The first and last chords 
of the quotation arc plain D minor triads. 

The next example shows the combination of 
a G minor (Dorian) solo violin part with a C 
minor (also Dorian) part for oboe, over a 
series of J chords suggesting a vague Eb 
tonality. The passage begins and ends in G 
Mixolydian (Ex. 16, p. 474). 

It is the use of multiple tonality as a self- 
sufficing medium — what R. O. Morris 
describes as an attempt to “ balance at more 
than one point ” — that constitutes a direct 
challenge to tradition. The effect of music 
written in this way depends upon the degree 
in which the superimposed tonalities arc 
capable of coalition or how violently they 
stand apart, for it is the synthetic aspect which 
is obviously the important one, eke the com¬ 
bination of different tonalities defeats its own 
end. Keys like C minor and Eb major, for 
instance, coalesce to a degree where little or 
no bi-tonal feeling exists; C major and Fj 
major, on the other hand, form a combination 




m • m m * 


where tonal or harmonic unity of any kind is 
virtually impossible. It may be noted that 
ke>s arc very like intervals in their capacity for 
coalition or standing apart. 

If the tension set up by simultaneous strands 
of antagonistic tonalities is left unresolved, that 
is, it the system is pressed to its logical con- 
elusion, there seems to be little in the way of 
real aesthetic possibilities, since one of the 
fundamental aesthetic laws is that tension must 
eventually he followed by relaxation. ThZ 
who have used the process in its more extreme 
lorms seem to have found it expedient to resort 
to a frequent lowering of the tension bv means 
ol combinations of sounds which coalesce to a 
degree suggesting momentary harmonic and 
even tonal unity: 


This example illustrates another very 
important factor in connection with multiple 
tonality. The use of instruments of strongly 
contrasted tone-colour emphasizes the linear 
aspect of the combination of strands in different 
keys and helps to clarify the process. Further¬ 
more, the employment of instruments not 
completely subject to equal temperament has 
considerable influence on the combination of 
different tonalities. The greatest possibilities 
seem to lie in such combinations where the 
linear aspect is able to play its full part rather 
than in some keyboard instruments (for 
example, the piano) where a single tone- 
colour and equal temperament necessarily 
emphasize the vertical aspect. 

Chromatic Systems.— Hindemith, in ‘ The 
Craft of Musical Composition ’, has postulated 
a theory of harmony and tonality which 
appears to attempt the reconciliation of a 
twelve-note chromatic scale system with some¬ 
thing of the traditional conception of tonal and 
harmonic practice. 

He bases his theory on a scale of semitones, 
every note being related in varying degrees to 
a single tonic generator. The twelve notes in 
the scale, their tuning and their importance 


E *17 Allegretto 
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(lhal is, their closeness of relationship to the 
tonic or generator) arc arrived at by a rather 
arbitrary manipulation of derivations from the 
harmonic series. Out of the relationships ol 
the notes of the scale to the generating note 
grow similar interval and harmonic relation¬ 
ships and values which are duly assessed and 
classified. 

As any given combination of notes in syn¬ 
thesis has a definite harmonic and tonal value, 
it appears as if the system takes account ol 
music mainly in the vertical aspect. The only- 
concessions which seem to suggest the hori¬ 
zontal view arc the acceptance of certain non- 
chord notes (that is, unessential notes), port- 
writings and the tuo-ivue framework. Melody 
itself is regarded as having essential harmonic 
quality, and the combination of melodies seems 
to be governed by harmonic rather than 
contrapuntal considerations. 

It would seem, then, that counterpoint, qua 
counterpoint, has little place, in theory at any 
rate, in Hindemith's system; yet in practice, 
in such works as ‘ Ludus Tonalis \ he shorn 
himself to be the master of what from the 
traditional point of view may be termed non¬ 
harmonic linear counterpoint. The following 
example, taken at random from that work, 
may help the reader to form his own opinion 
upon this statement: 


rhythmic variations; the vertical, of the vary¬ 
ing degrees of synthetic dissonance brought 
about by the process of combining the 
lines constructed upon these twelve-note 
patterns. 

The invention of the “ tone-row " by Hauer, 
and its development and perfecting by Schoen¬ 
berg, is really the logical outcome of the 
system, for since every note of the chromatic 
series is of equal value, it follows that every 
note of the series must be heard, and heard 
once only, in the progress of the pattern. To 
repeat any note would be to give it undue 
prominence; to omit it would be to upset the 
balance of the series. (By “ repetition of a 
note ” is meant using that note a second time 
after another note of the scries; the rhyth¬ 
mical reiteration of a note in the pattern 
does not constitute repetition in the present 
sense.) 

The “ tone-row ”, then, consists of an 
arrangement of the twelve notes of the scale 
in a series or order determined by the com¬ 
poser. It forms a motif upon which the move¬ 
ment is built, and provides the unifying idea 
which replaces the traditional unifying power 
of the old harmonic and tonal relationships. 
The musical texture consists of rhythmically 
varied presentations of the " tone-row ” or its 
inversions bv independent " voices " or parts 


Sx .18 Andante 
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The Twelve-Note Technique.— Schoen¬ 
berg and his followers take the chromatic 
scale of twelve equal semitones as their materia 
musica without questioning the derivation of 
these notes. Every note in this scale is equal 
in importance to every other note; there can, 
therefore, be no tonal centre or tonality, and 
hence no fixed and organized harmonic rela¬ 
tionships in the traditional sense. 

The music which is the outcome of this 
conception is most likely to be contrapuntal in 
character, in fact, some form of non-harmonic 
linear counterpoint in a chromatic medium, 
the twelve semitones replacing the degrees of 
the diatonic scale or the mode of earlier times. 
I he horizontal aspect will consist of patterns 
founded upon the twelve notes of the scale with 


in combination. 

The twelve-note system is a strongly in¬ 
dividualistic idiom, fitted for the expression of 
a particular pessimistic outlook of its creators. 
Its power of conveying ideas of bitter dis¬ 
illusionment, of a distorted world, of deep- 
seated pessimism, is perfectly apt to the pur¬ 
pose of the composers who used it, and to the 
needs of their time. But its essential limita- 
uons are obvious. First, the great difficulty 
in attauung contrast and change of mood 
in a movement; second, the absence of the 
archnectural possibilities of key schemes and 
modulation of music founded upon a basis 
of tonality. It is a system suited to short 
concise movements rather than to longer 
structures. ^ 
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The most perfect examples of the twelve- 
note system as artistic and technical achieve- 
rncnts, by Schoenberg and others, show it in 
its lull maturity of technique, perfectly realiz¬ 
ing the composers’ particular intentions. 

Of the modifications of the twelve-note 
system, by Schoenberg himself and by his 
followers, and of the efforts to give it some 
lorm of traditional tonal coherence, this is not 
the place to speak.' In the studv of the de¬ 
velopment of counterpoint the chief interest 
in the twelve-note technique lies in the fact 
that it is essentially linear counterpoint in a 
chromatic form. 

Summary. This short survey of some of the 
more important trends of counterpoint in 
recent years must suffice to complete in rough 
outline the picture of the development of the 
art through some five hundred years of its 
growth. In one aspect almost a complete 
cirdc has been traversed. Until the middle of 
the ibth century polyphony had been mainlv 
ot a non-harmonic linear variety based upon 
the modes; in the later part of that century 
harmonic thinking and a feeling of tonality- 
made their appearance as a distinct product 
of counterpoint. The gradual maturing of 
harmonic thinking in the diatonic key system 
was the work of the 17th century, till with Bach 
an almost perfect balance between harmony 
and counterpoint was achieved. The Haydn- 
Mozart period witnessed the ascent of the 
harmonic factor to the dominating position • 
counterpoint became in the main almost a 
by-product of harmony; this state of affairs 
persisted, with the exception of the later 
counterpoint of Mozart and Beethoven, and 
work directly influenced by the Bach style, up 
to and through the romantic period. With 
Wagner and the growth of excessive chromati¬ 
cism the power of diatonic harmony and 
tonality was gradually undermined and 
weakened till it could no longer maintain full 
control over the contrapuntal process. Finally 
the linear clement reasserted itself cither in a 
new-found non-chromatic medium or in a non- 
diatonic and atonal chromatic system. 

Another aspect from which the picture as a 
whole must be regarded is that of the stuff 
from which the individual lines of counterpoint 
arc made. In the polyphonic age the line was 
a free rhythmic strand, rhapsodic in character, 
and the result of the interweaving of such lines 
was the production of a more or less euphon¬ 
ious and homogeneous texture. In the Bach 
period the lines remained rhapsodic, but 
became rhythmically less free: the texture 
resulting from their combination was harmonic 
and tonal. In the Haydn-Mozart era it was 
melodics or melodic phrases, versified and 
formalized, built upon a strong harmonic 
basis, which were combined. In the later 
1 Sfi Twim-Non Munc. 


COUNTERPOINT: Summary—Invertible Counterpoint 


Beethoven counterpoint evidences of the 
return to the rhapsodic line became apparent, 
and this in chromatic guise was also character¬ 
istic of the later Wagnerian style. In the 20th 
century a return to the free rhythmic strand, 
producing in combination a homogeneous 
texture, became prevalent. 

It seems that the wheel has turned full circle 
in the matter of material and texture as in the 
harmonic and tonal aspect. In this brief 
survey of the changes which have taken place 
in counterpoint over a period of some five 
centuries one fact stands out: it is the com¬ 
bining of strands forged by the fusion of 
rhythm and melodic line which constitutes 
counterpoint; texture, harmony, tonality 
and all the other factors which go to make 
up music are in reality a product of this 
combining process, and to however great an 
extent they may influence or even domin¬ 
ate music, they owe their origin to contra¬ 
puntal thought, which must ever remain 
the corner-stone of the building of musical 
technique. 

Invertible Counterpoint (Double, Triple, 
etc.).—A contrapuntal device which has 
proved itself to be an important part of the art 
of counterpoint from the polyphonic age to 
the present day. 

A short quotation from R. O. Morris 
(‘ Contrapuntal Technique ’) will make clear 
what invertible counterpoint is: 

Double Counterpoint it tomclimes called Invertible 
Counterpoint, and two themet or tubjecu are uid 10 
be in Double Counterpoint when one of them will 
either at a bau to the other** treble or as treble to the 
other** bau. (If there are three parU all of which ma> 
similarly change place* with each other, they are laid 
to be in Triple Counterpoint, and *0 on.) 

The intervals of inversion most commonly 
employed are the octave or fifteenth, the 
tenth and the twelfth; others are possible, 
but they give rise to technical difficulties which 
restrict the purely musical value of the device. 

In double counterpoint at the octave one pari 
remains stationary while the other moves up 
or down an octave; at the tenth one pari 
stands while the other moves up or down a 
tenth, and so forth. . 

The result of this inversion on the actual 
intervals between the parts may be seen from 
the tables given below. 


1934 


5678 


At tht octal* .• 

Interval in the 
model 

become, in in- 8765432* 
version 
At the tenth : 

Interval in the 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 * 1 

become* in in- 1 9 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 »<> 

version 

At the twelfth : 

Interval in the 
model 

becomes in in¬ 
version 


ia 11 10 987654 3 3 1 
, 9 3456789>o" 12 
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COUNTERPOINT: 

At the octave the only consonant interval in 
the model which gives any difficulty in in¬ 
version is the fifth, which becomes a fourth, a 
“ dissonant ” interval from the bass. At the 
tenth all consonant intervals remain consonant. 
At the twelfth the useful sixth in the model 
becomes a discord (seventh) when inverted, 
and this has to be given the normal dissonance 
treatment according to the style of the period ; 
for example, in the style of Palestrina the 
seventh must be treated as a suspension; in 
the Bach style it may be regarded as a seventh 
m its own right or an appoggiatura and 
resolved by step. 

Subject to restrictions such as those men¬ 
tioned above, double, triple and even quad¬ 
ruple counterpoint are technically of no 
great difficulty. The device was “ practised 
assiduously in the sixteenth century but 
employed sparingly in actual composition ” 
(R. O. Morris, op. at.). Morley and other 
theorists of the period obviously set much store 
by this, as by many other contrapuntal devices 


Invertible Countcqioint 

free pan which does not undergo inversion as 
a bass is frequently found, and this absolves 
the invertible parts from the necessity of form¬ 
ing good basses in themselves, making the 
process of “ inversion '* rather one of the 
redistribution of the counterpoint in the upper 
voices. In the matter of melodic interval 
reproduction, inversions at intervals other 
than the octave, etc., are almost always “ free 
as to interval ” (in the same sense that canons 
arc free as opposed to strict). Even at the 
octave a certain amount of licence is generally 
found in melodic intervals. 

In actual composition it will usually be 
found that short phrases of strong individual 
character are used as the material for inver- 
sion, rather than long-drawn-out strands of 
melody of a homogeneous kind. 

A few illustrations from different periods 
will show the effectiveness of the device 
and its aesthetic value. This 16th-century 
quotation shows a typical procedure of that 
period: 



of a rather mathematical kind, in student wot 
in actual composition, both in the 16 
century and later, the occasional use of i 
vertible counterpoint can be of great music 
eHect, especially in writing of a fugal natut 
Examples will be quoted later. 

In theory invertible counterpoint in tl 
strict sense implies counterpoint in which « 
the parts involved are interchangeable -- 
which any part may be used as the real ba 
or in any other position — and the textu 
termed by their combination is self-sufficier 
It also would entail, if logically followed ou 
strict reproduction of melodic intervals in tl 
inversions, a natural process in inversion at tl 
octave or fifteenth, but an almost impossib 
feat at any other interval. 

In practice invertible counterpoint is usual 
treated with great freedom. The addition of 


,l »“ example of triple counterpoint in 
which three short phrases arc inverted freelv 
and distributed among four voices. Morris 
quotes it (‘Contrapuntal Technique of the 
Sixteenth Century*) as "a really fine speci¬ 
men of triple counterpoint, handled with the 
utmost assurance and mastery ”. 

A short portion of an episode in the 17th 
fugue of the "48” is a fair sample of Bach’s 
use ot triple counterpoint. The three inver¬ 
sions as they appear in the course of the fugue, 
arc shown in Ex. 20 (p. 478). 

The combination of the five subjects in the 
last movement of Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym¬ 
phony already examined (Ex. 6) is a remark¬ 
able example of quintuple counterpoint on a 
harmonic basis. It should be studied from 
this aspect. 

A fragment from an early Beethoven piano- 











forte sonata provides an instance of double 
counterpoint at the tenth and of the common 
practice of adding an extra part in thirds to 
this kind of inversion : 

E \ 9 ] Allegro 


and in quadruple and quintuple counterpoint 
increasingly greater complications. 

Triple counterpoint at the twelfth is almost 
impossibly difficult to manage if it persists 

Sonata Op O Bee. non* 



Double counterpoint at the twelfth, gener¬ 
ally free as to interval, is one of the most 
musical forms of inversion. The fourth varia¬ 
tion of Brahms’s Haydn Variations is a beauti¬ 
ful example: 


r. Andante con moto 


to any considerable extent, since, if the two 
added parts arc inverted at the twelfth, one 
upwards and the other downwards, they 
produce further inversion at the ninth ( 
most intractable of all inversion intervals; 




Extended multiple (triple, quadruple, etc.) 
counterpoint is normally found only at the 
octave. If any other interval of inversion 
is employed it involves, in the case of triple 
counterpoint, further simultaneous inversion 
at a third interval between two of the parts. 


between them. Vet this is q{ 

happens in the second part o below, 

the Brahms-Haydn variations quo cd he. 
The smoothness and inevitable sound of^ 
passage more than justifies Tovey m 
it “ miraculous ”: 
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Thr type of invertible counterpoint which 
has just been described is generally known as 
" harmonic inversion This term is by no 
means ideal, but since it has acquired some 
measure of general acceptance, and since the 
other possible terms, such as “ interval inver¬ 
sion ", are open to almost as much miscon¬ 
struction, it is probably wise to retain it. 

Another type, known as “ melodic inver¬ 
sion ", must be mentioned. The terminology 
in this case in certainly more accurate. In 
this kind of inversion the rising intervals in the 
melodic line arc answered by corresponding 


falls, and the falls by rises. The inverted 
intervals may be strict (exact) or free (occa¬ 
sional variation in the quality of the inter¬ 
vals). 

Melodic inversion, per it, cannot properly 
be regarded as invertible counterpoint. It is 
in essence a purely melodic consideration. 
Nevertheless it is often found used in com¬ 
bination with the harmonic type of inversion, 
producing double (etc.) counterpoint inverted 
in both sense*. The following instance from 
ihe B? minor fugue in Book ii of the ** 48 " is a 
masterly illustration of the device : 



Melodic Inversion 
_Mlnverted) 
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COUNTERPOINT: Strict Counterpoint 


Strict Counterpoint. —What is also known 
as “ Academic ”, “ Scholastic ” or “ Species ” 
counterpoint was described by the late Sir 
Walford Davies in the 4th edition of this 
Dictionary as ‘‘a principle in education 
throughout the history of the art Scholastic 
systems in the case of the arts are ever con¬ 
servative. The practice of the immediate 
present and recent past is generally and rightly 
considered unsuitable material for the be¬ 
ginner, whose first task should be the study 
of methods whose value has been proved by 
time and which have acquired historical 
authority. In music, the view that the tech¬ 
nical processes of composers of the moment 
are unsatisfactory as teaching-material is a 
sound one, since they are generally of a strongly 
individual character and often experimental. 

A less laudable feature of academic leaching, 
especially in the past, has been the method 
of approach to the subject. Most arts have 
attracted to themselves some of the character¬ 
istics of the primitive medicine-man. One of 
these is a tendency to surround the art with an 
air of mystery and to make initiation into it 
something of an ordeal, fraught with diffi¬ 
culties, with dry-as-dust rules and prohibitions. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find Morley, 
for instance, in his truly great book 1 A Plainc 
and Easic Introduction to Practical! Mustek ’, 
not only surrounding his craft with innumer¬ 
able symbols, tables and figures, and adopting 
the form of a dialogue between the humble 
petitioner for initiation and the master, but 
also making use of the long-note canto fermo as 
a basis for composition, a method which could 
only be regarded as belonging to the past 
even at the time when the book appeared 
(• 597 ). 

Following the example of Artusi, Zacconi 
and Zarlino, Morley based his teaching upon 
the long-note canto fermo against which parts 
were written in various species or orders, such 
as two notes against one (of the canto fermo), 
four notes against one, suspensions, etc. In 
the later stages of his instruction he dispenses 
with the long-note canto fermo and sets much 
store by contrapuntal devices (canon, imita¬ 
tion, invertible counterpoint and so forth), 
finally bringing the student right up to date in 
the free composition of madrigab. The great¬ 
ness of Morley’s book lies in the fact that it is 
no mere theoretical treatise; despite its con¬ 
servative approach and occasional scholastic 
pedantry, it is the testament of a real composer 
of genius. 

The study of counterpoint in general, and 
species counterpoint in particular, achieved 
its real academic status with the publication 
in 1725 of the famous ' Gradus ad Pamassum ’ 
1 >y Johann Joseph Fux. Fux used the semi- 
'.brevc canto fermo and upon it standardized 
five species or orders of counterpoint. The 


“ species ” may be summarized as follows : 
(1) Notes of equal value to the canto fermo 
(“ note against note ”). (2) Notes of half the 
value in duple time or one-third the value in 
triple time (minims against semibreves or 
dotted semibreves). (3) Four notes against 
one (crotchets). (4) Suspended minims. (5) 
A mixture of the other four species with die 
addition of occasional quavers. Fux claimed 
for the rules and prohibitions which he ex¬ 
pounded the authority of Palestrina. 

Whatever criticisms have been made against 
Fux and the school of academic counterpoint 
which followed him, it must be remembered 
that his work remained the basis of contra¬ 
puntal teaching for some two centuries. The 
great Martini himself, and other theorists of 
the age such as Pcrti and Albrcchtsberger, 
bore testimony to the * Gradus ad Parnassum ’ 
as the fons el origo of their teaching. Great 
composers such as Haydn, Mozart, Beet¬ 
hoven, Mendelssohn and Brahms studied 
his methods. The 19th-century theorists such 
as Rockstro and Prout in England, and Fdtis 
and Cherubini abroad, based their work upon 
Fux. In the 20th century Jeppcsen can affirm 
that the ‘ Gradus 1 has " a practical signifi¬ 
cance which no other work on contrapuntal 
theory has attained ”, and Hindemith in his 

* Craft of Musical Composition ’: " Perhaps 

the craft of musical composition would have 
fallen into decline if . . . Fux’s ‘ Gradus 
had not set up a standard of excellence in 
writing ”. . . 

On the other hand it must be admitted Hut, 
in so far as “ strict ” counterpoint lays claim 
to teach the style of the i6th ccntuiy, lasts 
almost completely. The first essential 0 
polyphonic style is the combination ol tree 
rhythmic strands. The very rigidity ° 
semibreve canto fermo and the species is a direc 
negation of the rhythmic freedom whic 
living force of the music of p a!cstrsna an 
contemporaries. Moreover, many of the 
of strict counterpoint have no f ° un ^ a 
the technique of Palestrina and other mast«^ 

R. O. Morris in the firs, chap'er of hjj 

• Contrapuntal Technique of the S ^ 
Century * completely disposes of l ^ ^ ofth e 
strict counterpoint to have the auth Y ic 
great age of polyphony behind it 

that never was on sea or land * ^ 

upon it, and it seems impossible I® 
attack. Yet Moms is no u “^ s ‘? stricl 

iconoclast. nic art 

counterpoint in respect of the p 

jz 3-5 



COUNTERTENOR 


Advanced and " enlightened ” critics will 
raise the cry of" pedantic ”, while the pedants 
will take the opposite view. The final justifica- 
tion for any course of instruction is its results. 
II it gives the student a clearer insight into the 
technique of the past and a sure foundation 
upon which to build his own, it achieves its 
end - 
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part may be seen in the 15th-century song in 
praise of Italy by Ludbicus de Arimino, pre¬ 
served in the Trent codices. 

The low countertenor is more often called 
upon to take a large share in the solo sections 
of verse anthems, where it is occasionally ex¬ 
pected to take a low c or d. Elford, a 
countertenor of the Chapel Royal in the 
time of Handel, was said to have had a 
range of two octaves, A-a\ but his voice 
must be regarded as exceptional. The verse 
anthems of the Jacobean and Restoration 
composers do not, as a rule, make unfair 
demands on the voice. In fact the vast re¬ 
pertory of music from Blow and Purcell to 
Handel and Bach takes on a new significance 
when it is sung bv the voices for which it was 
written, rather than by mezzo-soprano and 
contralto. Strangely enough the importance 
of the countertenor lies not in the unity but 
in the division of its compass; or as a sixteenth- 
century poem has it: 

The base and treble are extreme*. 

t he tenor standyth iturdely; 

The cownter rangyth then, me seems. 

B'ul -Uouo', W. j.. ' The Historical Significant of 
the Coonter-Tenor \oice’ (Proe. Mus. Ass.. Vol. 
I.XIX. 1937). 

“SB’ orChu,ch M “ ic ' 

A "° in E "‘ liih 

COUNTRY DANCE. An English dance 
widely popular in the 17th century, at the 
end of which it spread to France, where its 
name was turned into French by a rough 
phonetic process, like some other English 
words ( e.g . riding-coat -redingote; bowling- 
green - boulingrin). It appeared in a publica¬ 
tion of 1699 as * Contredanse anglaisc * and 
was greatly in vogue all through the 18th 
century as the contredanse. From France it 
penetrated into other countries and suffered 
further corruptions in German as Contralanz 
and Kontretanz. With its rustic name it lost 
its countrified character on the Continent, 
where it was used for ballroom dancing and 
cultivated by a number of composers, including 
Mozart and Beethoven. e. b. 

See also Contredanse. Folk Mu»k : English. 

COUP D’ARCHET (Fr., stroke of the 
bow). The bow attack in string playing. It 
has perhaps retained its French name because 
of the great importance attached to it by the 
French violin school, especially in the 18th 
century at the beginning of a symphony or 
other orchestral composition, where le premier 
coup d'archet was critically discussed with great 
seriousness. Mozart made fun of the exag- s 
gerated importance attached to it in Paris in t 
his letter to his father of 12 June 1778: “ What 
the devil! I can see no difference — they r 
merely begin together — much as they do 5 
elsewhere. It makes me laugh.” e. b. ( 


1 COUP DE GLOTTE (Fr., stroke of the 
glottis). See Voice Production. 

COUP SEC (Fr.). See Ornaments, C (v) 

COUPART, Antoine (Marie) (b. Paris, 
1780; d. Paris, 1854). 

French theatrical and musical editor. He 
was the originator and editor of the 4 Alma* 
nach dcs spectacles’ (Paris, 1822-36). For 
many years he was employed in the Bureau des 
Journaux ct des Theatres and had special 
opportunities for gaining his information. He 
also wrote vaudevilles and comedies, and 
edited several collections of songs. 

m. c. c. 

COUPE DU ROI DE THULE, LA 

(Opera). See Bizet. Diaz. 

COUPE ENCHANT6E, LA (Opera). See 
PlERN t. 

COUPER, Robert. See Cooper. 

COUPERIN. French 17th-i9th-ccntury 
family of musicians. 

(1) Louis Couperin (b . Chaumes-en-Bric, 
c. 1626; d. Paris, 29 Aug. 1G61), violinist, 
organist and composer. He was the eldest of 
three brothers, sons of Charles Couperin, mer¬ 
chant and organist of Chaumes in the province 
of Brie (now the department of Scine-ct- 
Marne) and of Marie Andry Couperin. The 
three brothers early acquired a comprehensive 
musical experience through their father’s work 
as organist of the parish church and of the 
Benedictine abbey. The story of the manner 
in which the Couperins entered the fashion¬ 
able musical life of Paris is told by the usually 
reliable Titon du Tillct; this is worth quoting 
in translation from his own words: 

The three Couperin brolhert came from Chaumc. * 
little town in Brie, fairly near the region of 
bonnitre. They played the violin, and the 
were very successful on the organ. These three bto\uen. 
with friends who also played the violin. 
together on a birthday of M. de Chambonnjirc [fljJ 
to go to his mansion and play him an aabaae. On 
arrival they look up their post at the door of a iu 
where Chambonniric was at table with several friends, 
people of taste who were fond of music. The mus c 
master was agreeably surprised, as was the 
company, by the excellent symphony they heard. J-na 
bonnirie invited iu performer* to enter the roomI. 
asked them first of all who was the composer ot ne a 
they had played; one of them said they 
Couperin, whom he then presented. C'.ambonu.^ •• 
once complimented Louis Couperin and .nvi H "" 
be seated at the table with all h.s companion*, w 
treated him with much friendliness and , 

a man such as he was not made to rema n m the 
provinces, but should at all cosU accompan> h.m 
Paris, which Louis Ckmperin agreed to do « I C9 urt. 
Chambonniere introduced him to Pans and to «he cou^. 
where he was much appreciated. He ** . • p fli 

wards appointed to the organ of 'V" , 

and to one of the organist*- posu in the ro>al chape 

The year of this musical tribute is not 
specified, but it was probably about 1650 or 

“with Chambonnidres's introduction Ix>uis 
rapidlv prospered. He became onanist ot 
SaL-CcLiT a church with wh.ch the 
Couperin family was to be associated for 
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many generations. He also played the viol 
and the violin in the ballet music of the court; 
his name appears among the performers in the 
ballets 4 Amour malade 4 Plaisirs troubles * 
(both 1657) and the 4 Ballet de la raillerie ’ 
(1859)* VVhen Chambonnieres incurred the 
king’s displeasure, for a reason of which we 
arc ignorant, Louis was offered the coveted 
post of Joueur de l'Lpinettc de la Chambre du 
Roi. He declined it, probably out of a sense of 
delicacy; but that the offer was made testifies 
to the esteem in which he must have been held. 
It is possible that instead he became one 
of the organists of the royal chapel. In any 
case he seems to have been atllueni and highly 
successful. He was studying the work of 
Chanilionnicrrs and Gaultier and composing 
himself when, on the crest of his fortunes, he 
died. The cause of his death at the early age 
of thirty-five is unknown. 

The Abbe Le Gaullois said that Louis 
Couperin’s clavecin playing was 44 estimi par 
les personnes s^avantes A cause qu'elle est 
plcine d'accords et enrichie de belles dis¬ 
sonances de dessins et d'imitations His 
vigorous style of playing reflects the tempera¬ 
ment expressed in his compositions, which are 
at times distinguished by an almost aggressive 
use of dissonance. A further instance of his 
" modernity " of outlook, compared with the 
refined discretion of his master Chambon- 
nitres, is to Ik* found in his increasingly mature 
command of tonal organization. He writes 
grandly expressive sarabandes which may even 
be said to suggest Handel, for his control of 
incidental modulation, within the tonic- 
dominant-tonic or ininor-relativc-major-minor 
framework, gives no impression of the tentative 
or experimental. Even the pieces which 
incline to the old methods betray this more 
vigorously organized quality. The famous 
4 Totnbeau de M. Blanrocher ' is in the tradi¬ 
tion of the resplcndcntly decorated lombeaux of 
the French lutenists, but it intensifies the 
conventional improvisatory effects and dis¬ 
sonances to a pitch of dramatic passion that is 
almost operatic. 

At the same time Louis Couperin maintains 
contact with the old polyphonic techniques 
and has an especial fondness for the contra¬ 
puntal treatment of dance movements. One 
of the most nobly 44 architectural ” of his 
sarabandes is written throughout in strict 
canon, with the canonic entry starting on the 
last beat of the sarabande rhythm, so that the 
counterpoint consistently negates the bar-line. 
The most significant of the allemandcs also 
preserve the linear independence of Chambon- 
ni£res and the lutenists, while achieving a 
satisfying tonal order; in this respect they 
anticipate the finest allemandcs of Couperin 
le Grand and Bach. Less successful is the 
curious G minor Fantasy, which begins contra¬ 


puntally in the manner of the organ fancy and 
then develops by widely skipping arpeggio 
figurations, without any attempt to return to 
the fugal principles of the opening. The new 
age of the dance and the theatre has here 
routed the old world of the church, and in this 
case one feels there is no organic growth from 
the one to the other. On the other hand some 
of Louis Couperin’s most modern pieces, such 
as the 4 Duo ’ with its rhythmic complications 
and unexpectedly rich harmony, are among his 
most convincing. 

The greatest of Louis Couperin's works 
are, however, undoubtedly those in the transi¬ 
tional technique of chaconne and passa- 
caglia. These proceed with relentless power 
and are usuallv dark in colour and dissonant 
in texture. Couperin sometimes introduces 
a bold modification into the traditional 
chaconne-rondeau technique, since he allows 
the modulations of the couplets to be con¬ 
tinued in the repetitions of the theme, thereby 
making a compromise between the traditional 
44 static ’’ technique and the new sense of tonal 
relationships. He often makes a dramatic use 
of diminished-seventh chords and of free 
mclismatic passages derived from operatic 
recitative. 

The two finest of the 4 I’assacaillcs' (No. 27 
and No. 99 in the Lyrebird edition) employ 
dissonant suspensions, more animated move¬ 
ment, flowing scale passages in parallel and 
contrary motion, and the introduction of 
chromaticisms to build up an overwhelming 
sense of climax. In their massive power and 
nobility they are worthy of comparison with 
the greatest pantuailUs in the work of Couperin 
le Grand and in the operas of Lully; they take 
their place among the greatest French instru¬ 
mental pieces of the grand siiile. 

In addition to the clavecin music there has 
survived a beautiful 4 Carillon * for organ by 
Louis Couperin, formerly attributed to 
Couperin le Grand, and a certain amount of 
music for viols. The organ piece was first 
published by Philidor in 1690. The other 
works remained unpublished until the appear¬ 
ance of the Oiscau Lyre edition, which includes 
all the music of Louis Couperin which is 
extant. 

(a) Francis Couperin (called Sieur de 
CrouiUy) (b . Chaumes, c. 1G31 ; d. Paris, c. 
1701), violinist, organist and (?) composer, 
brother of the preceding. His principal claim 
to fame lies in the fact that for many years 
the two organ Masses of Francois Couperin 
le Grand were attributed to him. 

Like Louis, Francois the elder was a pupil of 
Chambonnieres and became an organist and 
music teacher. He lived in the parish of Saint- 
Louis-cn-Ile. It is unlikely that he was ever 
organist of Saint-Gcrvais, though he may have 
helped out occasionally during the period when 
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the busy and fashionable Lalande was organ¬ 
ist. It is certain that he never occupied the 
organist's house. He was killed in an accident. 

On the contemporary engraved title-page 
of the manuscript copies of the organ masses, 
they are described as being by “ Francois 
Couperin, Sicur de Crouilly The ascription 
of the works to the first Francois Couperin 
depended on two assumptions: one, that he 
was the Couperin who bore the title of Sicur de 
Crouilly; the other that he was organist of 
Saint-Gcrvais in 1690, when the masses were 
prepared for publication. 

The researches of Bouvet, Pirro, Tessicr and 
I icrsot have proved that the title of Sicur de 
Crouilly was one to which none of the Coupe¬ 
rins had any legitimate right. There is no 
evidence that the elder Francois ever used it, 
and the identification of him with the Couperin 
of the organ masses dates from no earlier than 
the 19th century. There is no direct evidence 
that the younger Francois ever used it cither, 
though there is a contemporary document 
referring to “ Marie Guerin, veuve de Charlc- 
Couperin, Sicur de Crouilly ", and it would 
have been natural enough if Francois, who 
early had pretensions to nobility, had taken 
over the title from his father. Significantly it 
reappears in the title of one of his last clavecin 
pieces, * La Crouilli, ou La Couprinette \ 
possibly a portrait of his daughter, or an 
evocation of his childhood, or both. 

As for the second assumption, there is again 
no evidence that the elder Francois was ever 
organist of Saint-Gcrvais. A passage from 
the contemporary chronicler Titon du Tillct 
suggests that the second Francois, young as he 
was, had the post reserved for him until he 
was old enough to succeed his father. This is 
put beyond doubt by a document recently 
discovered by Paul Brunold, which proves 
irrefutably that Lalande was appointed deputy 
organist during the interim period, in addition 
to his two other Parisian churches. There is 
reasonably definite evidence that Couperin 
le Grand took over the duties of Saint- 
Gcrvais in his eighteenth year. It is certain 
that he was organist in 1690, when he took out 
a royal privilege to publish his organ masses. 
This document gives his address as “ rue de 
Monccau, proche l'EgliseThe younger 
Francois had been living there with his 
mother, ever since his father's death ; and we 
know that the elder Francois can never have 
been the official organist at Saint-Gcrvais, or 
have lived in the traditional home of the 
Saint-Gcrvais organists, since the document 
concerning Lalandc's temporary appointment 
leaves no period of tenure unaccounted for. 

Thus there is no positive evidence to support 
the attribution of the masses to the elder 
Francois, and such evidence as there is points 
to the younger Francois. Nor would one 


expect music of such fine quality to come from 
the pen of an obscure musician who seems to 
have written nothing else, and never to have 
been referred to by his contemporaries as a 
creative artist. Titon du Tillet said of him: 
" Le second des trois freres Couperin s’appe- 
loit Francois ; il n’avoit pas les mesmes talents 
que scs deux freres de jouer de l’orgue et du 
clavecin, mais il avail celui de montrer les 
Pieces de Clavecin de ses deux freres avec une 
nettete et une facility tres grande. CVtoit un 
petit homme qui amoit fort le bon vin.” 

(3) Charles Couperin (b . Chaumes, 7 or 8 
Apr. 1638; d. Paris, 1679), violinist, organist 
and (?) composer, brother of the preceding. 
He followed Louis to Paris after an interval of 
a few years. He too took lessons from Cham- 
bonnicres and became one of the king’s 
violinists, associated with the ballet. When 
Louis Couperin died lie succeeded to the 
organ of Saint-Gervais, married Marie Guerin 
on 20 Feb. 1662 and installed himself in the 
ancient organist's house overlooking the grave¬ 
yard. There, after seven years, a son was 
born, Francois (4). Eleven years later Charles, 
like Louis, died at an early age. None of his 
compositions has survived, though he seems to 
have had some reputation as a creative artist 
as well as for his executive powers. 

(4) Francois Couperin (** le Grand ”) 
(b. Paris, to Nov. 1668; d. Paris, 12 Sept. 
*733). organist, harpsichordist, teacher and 
composer, son of the preceding. The father 
died when Francois was only eleven years old. 
Although still a child, Francois inherited the 
post of organist at Saint-Gcrvais from his 
father and continued to live with his mother 
in the traditional organist’s house in Uie 
Rue de Monccau. The church authorities 
arranged that Lalande should deputize for the 
young Couperin until he was old enough to 
take up his duties. Meanwhile Fran$o«s 
musical training, which had been begun oy 
his father, was continued by his uncle, in 
elder Francois (2), and by Jacques Thomeiin. 
The latter, an organist and composer ol 
old polyphonic school, became a second lamer 
to Francois; it was undoubtedly from him mat 
the young musician acquired the solid con - 
puntal science which was to serve him so wen 

in later years. , _• ,*« 

Couperin officially took over the organ*» 
duties at Saint-Gervais in 1685 or c * ? 

1686. He was then in his eighteenth year. 
Four years later he married Mar,c ‘'V 
Ansault, about whom little is known. In W 
were born both his first child and the hrst 
fruits of his musical creativity. He o 
royal privilege to enable him to publish hu 
Massef for organ; bo., whether becau* fun* 
ran ou. or for some olher reason, pnbhcauo 
was abandoned. Ins.ead, Coupe™ihnd 
several manuscripl copies made, and boun 
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them with an engraved title-page, bearing a 
certificate of merit from the great Lalandc and 
informing the reader that the works were com¬ 
posed by 14 Francois Couperin de Crouilly, 
organiste dc Saint-Gervais ” — an inscription 
which has led to some unnecessary mystifica¬ 
tion (see [2) above). 

The organ masses were music in an old 
tradition; as a rising young composer 
Couperin felt he had to prove his mettle in the 
fashionable technique of the Italian violin 
sonata, and two years later, in 1692, he pro¬ 
duced his first exercises in this manner. Many 
years after, when he published these sonatas 
together with some new ones, Couperin 
revealed an innocent deception he had 
practised. The passage from the preface to 
the sonatas is worth quoting, because it is 
evidence of a strain of irony typical both of 
Couperin’s character and of much of his 
music: 

La premiere Souade de ce Reeeuil ful *uuy Lt 
remitre que je compoiay ct qui ail tit Cvmpoit en 
ranee. L'hitioire mime en al lineulitre. Charme 
de celles de signor Corelli, donl j'aimeray les eruvret 
tanl que je vivray, ainsi que les outrages fran^aitet de 
M. de Lully, 3 ‘hatarday d’en composer une, que je fir 
extculer dans le concert oil i’avau eniendu celles de 
Corelli. El me dtfiani de moi-mtme, je me rendis, par 
un pelil ineruorige oflicieux, un irfi lion sertice. Je 
feignii qu’un parent que j’ay, elTeciivemeni, aupre> «lu 
Roi de Sardaigne, m'avoil envoyt une Sooade d*un 
nouvel Auteur ilalicn: je rangeay les letlrcs de moo 
nom, «le (icon que cela forma un non tulien que je mi» 
& la place. La Sonadc ful dtvorte avec emprewement; 
el j'en tairay 1 ‘apologie. Cela cependanl m’encouragea. 
j'en fit d'aulres. El mon nom italianiit s'ailira, sous le 
masque, de grands applaudiuemenls. Met Sonadet, 
heureusemenl. prirenl assei de faveur pour que 1‘tqui- 
voque ne m’ail point fail rougir. 

In the next year, 1693, Louis XIV person¬ 
ally chose Couperin to succeed his old master 
Thomclin as one of the four organists of the 
royal chapel; the king's official pronounce¬ 
ment described him as being 44 le plus ex¬ 
periment* en cet excrcicc **. Couperin's 
colleagues were Le B*guc, Buteme and Niven, 
each man officiating for quarterly periods. 
Their duties were to provide new music for 
the chapel and to direct the performance of it, 
rather than to play the organ; indeed the 
building of the great organ at Versailles was 
not started until 1702 and not finished until 
1736, after Couperin’s death. This may 
explain why he wrote no solo organ music 
after his early Saint-Gervais days; in his 
church music for the royal chapel the organ is 
an accompanying or continuo instrument. He 
probably used a small portative, placed near 
the singers. 

Having established this link with the court, 
Couperin rapidly prospered. In 1694 he was 
appointed Maitre de Clavecin des Enfants dc 
France and taught the Duke of Burgundy and 
most of the royal children, at the same time as 
F*nclon. In 1696 Louis paid tribute to his 
growing fame by ennobling him, while a few 
years later he was made a chevalier of the 


Lateran order. Couperin showed a touching 
delight in these distinctions and devised a coat 
of arms for himself, incorporating a golden 
lyre as a symbol of his muse. He signed him¬ 
self Le Chevalier Couperin ” at the baptism 
of his daughter Marguerite-Antoinette in 1705. 

During the first decade of the 18th century 
Couperin was engaged mainly on the pro¬ 
duction of court music to soothe the king's 
growing melancholy. The motets and eleva¬ 
tions were written for the royal chapel, the 
4 Lemons dcs Tenebrcs ’ for a convent and the 
* Concerts royaux' for the Concerts du 
Dimanche. The solo clavecin music and a few 
slight ain de (out were also probably written 
for court performance; and we know that 
Couperin composed some secular cantatas, 
which are lost, for the Concerts du Dimanche. 
They were possibly intended for Couperin's 
cousin Marguerite-Louise. One of them was 
on the theme of the forsaken Ariadne. Some 
of the church music written for the royal 
chapel was published by Ballard between 1704 
and 1706. 

Couperin's official post at court is somewhat 
obscure, since the accredited Ordinaire de la 
Musiquc up to 1717 was d'Anglebcrt the 
younger. It is certain, however, that Couperin 
was in virtual control long Iwforc that dale, 
and it seems probable that he officiated at the 
clavecin from 1701 onwards. D’Anglebcrt's 
health and eyesight were poor, which seems an 
adequate reason for his failure to fulfil the 
functions of his office. It is typical of the 
galant sense of honour that d’Anglebcrt should 
have been permitted to keep a title which he 
did nothing to justify; in effect Couperin 
acted as loeum teneru during the period of 
d'Anglcbcrt’s superannuation. Whatever his 
position, Couperin had some of the finest 
musicians of the time in his charge. Forqucray 
was among the viol players and Rebel among 
the violinists, while I’hilidor and Dubois were 
the most celebrated contemporary virtuosi on 
the oboe and bassoon. 

By 1710 Couperin was a national figure. 
He was a close friend of the most distinguished 
musicians of his day, including the organist 
Gabriel Gamier, to whom he dedicated one of 
the most beautiful of his early clavecin pieces ; 
and Mom*clair, Siret, Domcl and many other 
colleagues and disciples wrote works in honour 
of him and paid him the deeper homage of 
imitation. He was already known to his 
contemporaries as 44 le Grand ” and seems to 
have been serenely conscious of his powers. 
He was, however, well aware of greatness in 
others, having a profound respect for Lalandc. 
He also held up the publication of one of his 
works because he shared an engraver with 
Marais and the production of his work would 
have interfered with the publication of the 
latter’s. 
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During the time of his court activities 
Couperin returned periodically to Paris to 
teach and to direct the services at Saint- 
Gcrvais. He lived in a succession of different 
Parisian homes after moving from the organ¬ 
ist’s house in 1697; the dwellings grew more 
imposing as his fame increased. On 14 May 
1713 he took out a royal privilege to publish 
his work, and this time he was able at least to 
make a start on the task. He printed his first 
book of clavecin pieces in 1713, the contents of 
which had been written intermittently over 
the past ten or fifteen years. In the next year 
he began to publish the * Lemons dcs Tttocbrcs’, 
composed for a religious establishment; for 
some reason this project was never completed, 
so that only three out of nine survive. In 1716 
appeared his theoretical work, ' L’Art dc 
toucher lc clavecin and in the following year 
the second lx>ok of clavecin pieces. It was in 
this year, 1717, that he at last officially took 
over the post of Ordinaire de la Musique. 

Couperin was forty-seven when, in 1715, 
Louis XIV died. During the Regency he 
continued to act as Maitrc dc Clavecin aux 
Ivnfants dc France, teaching the little princess, 
the wife-to-be of Louis XV, from 1722 to 1725. 
In 1717 he published the third volume of his 
clavecin pieces; and in 1722 a group of the 
‘ Concerts royaux ’ which he had composed 
for the Concerts du Dimanche. The success 
of these encouraged him to publish some 
of his early Italian violin sonatas, adding a 
French suite to each to redress the balance 
and incorporating one completely new work. 
The whole collection, called ‘ Lcs Nations ’, 
appeared in 1726. 

For two years the Couperins had now been 
settled in a beautiful new house in the Rue 
Ncuve des Bons Enfants. (Rameau was a near 
neighbour, though it is unlikely, having regard 
to the disparity between their ages, that the 
two men were intimately acquainted.) We 
know almost nothing about the last ten years 
of Couperin's life. The publication in 1724 
and 1725 of his two big trio sonatas, ‘ L’Apo- 
th^osc dc Corelli * and ‘ L’Apoth^osc de 
Lulli symbolized his long-standing desire to 
reconcile the French and Italian techniques; 
they were printed along with the rest of the 
‘ Concerts royaux under the significant title 
of ‘Lcs Gouts reunis \ In 1728 appeared 
the Suites for viols, described as being “ par 
M. F. C.’\ This work was rediscovered in the 
20th century by Charles Bouvet; the ascrip¬ 
tion of it to Couperin lc Grand is open to no 
doubt, since it is supported not only by 
stylistic considerations but also by the royal 
privilege which accompanies the publication 
and by Couperin’s own catalogue of 1730. A 
‘ Benedixisti ’ also appeared in 1728, but this 
seems to have been a revival of a work dating 
from 1697. The fourth book of clavecin 


pieces, put together with the help of his family, 
was published in 1730. 

Despite the robust impression created by 
the well-known portrait by Andr6 Bouys, 
Couperin was intermittently ailing from his 
early forties; the preface to his fourth book of 
clavecin pieces is valedictory in tone: 

II y a environ Irois ins que c« pieces sont achevte, 
mii* comme ma sani* diminur dc jour en jour, mes 
amis me eonscillcnt dc cesser de travaillcr et jc n’ay 

B i fait dc grands ouvrages drpuit. Je rcmcrcic le 
blic dc I’aplaudissrmcnt qu’il a bicn voulu leur 
donner jusqu'icy; el jc crois en incriter une partie par 
le zele que j'ai eu a lui plaire. Comme personne n’a 
euere plus composl que moy, dans plusieurs genres, 
j'espere que ma Famillc trouyera dan* mes poricfeuillcs 
de quoy me faire regrettcr, si les regrets nous servent 4 
quclque chose aprrs la vie. mai* il faut du moin* avoir 
cette ktec pour tachcr de m^riter une immortality 
clumeriquc oil presque tou* lcs Homines aspirent. 

The tinge of irony in this gravely measured 
prose only makes its cadence the more 
poignant. Something of this combination of 
melancholy with a willy precision is to be 
found in the music of the last two ordres, which 
may stand as Couperin’s farewell to civiliza¬ 
tion and the world. In 1723 his ill-health had 
obliged him to hand over the Saint-Gcrvais 
organ to his cousin Nicolas, a son of Francois 
Couperin the elder; in 1730 he relinquished 
his remaining offices, his daughter Marguerite* 
Antoinette becoming Ordinaire dc la Musique 
for the interim period until d’Anglebert 
died. 

Couperin wrote no music after the publica¬ 
tion of his last volume of clavecin pieces. He 
died in the big house in the Rue Ncuve dcs 
Bons Enfants on 12 Sept. 1733- thc 

talented Margucrite-Antoinettc, he had two 
other children. .Another daughter, also a 
musician, entered a convent; she played the 
organ for thc services. A son, Nicolas-Loui, 
was born in 1707, but presumably died » 
infancy, for nothing is known of him. 
months before his death Couperin took ou 
second royal privilege, on the expiration ottne 
period of twenty years covered by the pnyi S 
of 1713. It was his intention that his wife a 
relatives should undertake the publicauo 
the rest of his music ; but neither his wile no 
his nephew Nicolas, to whom he P r ' n JJP?"j 
entrusted the task, seem to have had su 
energy or interest to do so. Thus nc * • . 
Couperin’s music, apart from that which 
published himself and the church wo*»P«* 
lished quite early in his career by Ballard, “ 
lost. The missing works are unl,kc i? nn 
elude any keyboard mustc that Co-pen 
considered worthy of preservatton but 
may well be a quantity of lost occas.onalcotn 
positions for the church or dranmg “hat 
We know on Couperin'sL°", n "y"finest 

six of the ‘ Lemons dcs Tenebres , n 
church works, have penshed of 

It is surprising that so little and 

Couperin’s life, considering his reno 
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affluence. No correspondence survives — a 
regrettable fact since we know that Couperin 
had a long correspondence about musical 
matters with J. S. Bach. (According to Mmc 
Arlcttc Taskin, who claims that the story was 
handed down in her family from an ancestor 
who was a relative of Couperin, the letters 
disappeared after being used as lids for jam¬ 
pots.) We know that Bach admired Coupe¬ 
rin's music greatly and copied out some of 
Couperin’s scores for himself and Anna 
Magdalena. From his prefaces and writings 
one gathers that Couperin was, as one might 
expect, habitually courteous and urbane, 
although capable of an acidulated irony. He 
suffered fools, but did not suffer them gladly. 
The beautiful portrait by Andre Bouys gives 
him a characteristically compact and neat 
appearance; it docs not surprise us that this 
man should have written the music he did, or 
that he should have taken such scrupulous 
pains over the engraving of his works. The 
mouth is witty, the eyes arc large and rather 
melancholy. 

Orcan Music.— Couperin’s first work of 
any substance was the * Pieces d'orguc con- 
sistantes cn deux Messes the first " & I'usage 
ordinaire dcs paroisscs pour les fetes solcn- 
nelles ”, the second “ propre pour les couvcnts 
de Religicux et Religieuses The former 
was presumably written for his own use at 
Saint-Gcrvais, as a part of his liturgical 
duties; the latter probably for some specific 
community. The form of the masses is simple. 
Since they were intended for liturgical use, 
any elaborate musical development would have 
been unsuitable. The Catholic church in 
France did not allow the organ the importance 
which it came to have in Protestant Germany; 
the organist’s task was to fill in any gaps in the 
service with brief comments or variations on 
the plainsong motives. Couperin's couplets on 
the Kyric, Gloria, Offertory, Benedictus 
(Elevation), Sanctus and Agnus Dei have 
mostly lost their connection with the plainsong 
base; the use of the term “ couplet ” would 
seem to imply that these short pieces, headed 
by a phrase of the Latin text, are episodes 
in the rondeau of the liturgy. The normally 
unstated theme is the plainsong melody. 
The liturgical function of the movements is 
emphasized by the fact that those in the minor 
end " on ” the dominant. 

Although the masses arc the end of a long- 
established tradition, they betray many 
" modem ” features almost without the com¬ 
poser’s being aware of them; in this they 
resemble Purcell’s string fantasies, composed 
at about the same age. The two organ 
masses thus amalgamate, without any im¬ 
mature experimental ism, the many different 
tendencies observable in 17th-century French 
organ music. They arc exquisite music which 


is also a case-book demonstrating the growth 
of the classical French tradition. 

The basic clement in their technique is a 
firm contrapuntal science which goes back to 
the plainsong fantasy, represented in its purest 
and grandest form by the organ w’orks of 
Titclouzc. Couperin’s few movements based 
directly on plainsong themes all occur in the 
larger of the two works, the “ messe a I'usage 
dcs paroisses ”; but the clarity of his part- 
writing throughout is evidence of the solid 
training in the old technique which he had 
received from his master Thomclin. Couperin 
tends to treat his themes with a higher degree 
of harmonic tension than does the mystic 
Titclouzc; this gives his organ music a more 
secular emotional quality, compared with the 
divine majesty of Titclouzc. 

Such passages, preserving a delicate balance 
between harmonic and contrapuntal elements, 
represent the basis of Couperin’s technique in 
organ music. Next we may mention osten¬ 
sibly harmonic effects depending mainly on 
chromaticisms and dissonant suspensions. 
These are perhaps best regarded as an intensi¬ 
fication of the basic contrapuntal-harmonic 
technique, since although they arc not usually 
fugal, they arc always the product of llucnt 
part-writing. The point of departure is the 
same; only the harmonic impact of the 
passage now takes the centre of the stage. 
These passages often have an almost Pur- 
cellian operatic intensity. 

What chiefly counteracts the emotional 
chromaticisms in Couperin’s organ work is the 
third basic element of his technique — the 
lucid diatonicism of his melodies. These have 
a simplicity and freshness which seems to be 
derived, by way of the sophisticated air de cour 
composers and 17th-century lutenists and 
clavecinists, from French folksong. These 
tender, limpid strophic tunes can be most 
easily examined in the second of the masses, 
the 1 Messe des Couvcnts ’. The diatonic 
innocence of the melodies combines with the 
soft voluptuousness of the harmony to create 
what is perhaps the most distinguishing mark 
ol Couperin’s sensibility — the paradox of a 
sensuous purity. 

I be strophic melodies introduce also into 
Couperin’s organ music the clement of dance 
rhythm — a secular quality which is remote 
from the liturgical solemnity of Titclouzc. 
Some couplets, especially the trumpet pieces, 
arc straightforward and symmetrical in their 
dance rhythm, although their periods arc 
enlivened by contrapuntal treatment. But 
more subtle pieces (for instance the eighth 
couplet of the "Gloria” of the ‘Messe 
solcnnclle ’) achieve a balance between the 
calm fluidity of the part-writing, the melan¬ 
choly of the chromaticisms which the parts 
create and the regularity of the underlying 
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metrical pulse. The level flow of the rhythm 
prevents the chromaticisms from getting out of 
hand ; it “ distances ” the intensity of the 
emotion. In other pieces the symmetry of the 
pulse is counteracted by the unmetrical flow 
of a highly ornamented solo line, the orna¬ 
ments playing an integral part in the line’s 
expressiveness. 

Chamber Music. — Although Couperin’s 
organ masses arc the last significant word in a 
convention which was becoming outmoded, 
we have seen that they contain elements which 
look to the future as well as the past. When 
once he had paid his respects to the traditions 
in which he had been nurtured, Couperin 
turned to a convention to which, at the end of 
the 17th century, composers all over Europe 
felt obliged to render homage. This was the 
Italian trio sonata for violins and continuo, 
which owed its importance to the fact that it 
summarized in microcosm the techniques of 
classical baroque opera. Its combination of 
elements derived from the dance and the 
operatic aria, with elements derived from 
traditional polyphony, suggested means of 
developing the contrapuntal-harmonic tech¬ 
nique which Couperin had explored in the 
organ masses. There was much in the Italian 
sonata which the French could recognize as 
of native origin. Corelli, the leading exponent 
of the style, acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Lully's opera from the francophile Muflat, 
and cannot have approved of the animus 
which was later exhibited by the partisans of 
both the French and the Italian cause. 

For Couperin the “ Italian ” style was 
associated specifically with the sonala da ehiesa ; 
the sonata da camera or partita remained basic¬ 
ally French, though it was often difficult to 
distinguish the constituents, so intimately did 
the techniques of the Italian da china sonata 
and the French dance suite interpenetrate. 
In 1692 Couperin composed four sonatas in 
the church style ; in 1695 he added two more. 
These are deliberate experiments in the 
Italian manner. 

The two sonatas of 1695,' La Sultane ’ and 
' La Supcrbc allow for a freer expression of 
Couperin’s personality within their conscious 
Italianism. ' La Sultane * in particular is 
conceived on a grand scale, employing two 
independent cello parts in addition to the two 
violins and harpsichord. Its Prelude is a 
nobly sustained piece of polyphonic writing, 
rich in harmony and tone-colour; a brief 
grave achieves a characteristically melting 
cflcct through the use of hushed suspensions in 
dotted rhythm. Clearly Couperin’s intention 
is no longer to emulate Corelli, but to absorb 
the Italian tradition into the French. 

After these two works Couperin deserted 
the sonata for nearly thirty years. When he 
returned to it he revised the Sonatas of 1692, 


rechristened them, and added to each a set of 
dances in the French manner, thus producing 
a series of diptychs analogous to the Bach solo 
violin sonatas and partitas. He also added 
a new double sonata called ‘ L’Imp£riale ’, 
the da china part of which has tremendous 
linear energy and is the most Bach-like 
work Couperin ever wrote. 

The two-violin suites — as opposed to the 
sonatas — thus all date from the last ten years 
of Couperin’s life and may stand with Bach’s 
partitas as examples of an apparently limited 
convention used with the maximum of 
imaginative significance. The allemandes are, 
apart from the chaconnes, the most musically 
extended movements, and often have consider¬ 
able polyphonic complexity. Each suite has 
two courantes, the first of which carries to 
an extreme point the traditional rhythmic 
ambiguity between 3-2 and 6-4. The second 
courante is usually more airy and flowing. 

Couperin writes two types of sarabande. 
One is derived from the lutcnists and from 
Chambonni£rcs — tendre and cantabile in char¬ 
acter, and fragilely ornamented. The other 
type is grave and powerful. It often uses dis¬ 
sonant appoggiaturas and employs a slow 
but strenuous dotted rhythm, conventionally 
performed with the dots doubled. Couperin s 
gigues are sometimes of the amiable Italian 
type in a lilting 6-8; sometimes of a more 
complicated French type in 6-4, in a dolled 
rhythm related to the canaris. They have a 
tautness of line which suggests Bach, though 
they arc scherzo movements and on the whole 
slight and frothy. . 

The crowning glories of the suites arc the 
rondeaux and the chaconnes. The rondea 
of the ' Imp^riale * suite has a theme 01 
a tender diatonic simplicity which, in con- 
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piece is on a more massive scale. The b 
rhythm and violently contrasted d Y n *™“, 
the couplet in the minor have great dra 
force, and the introduction of chrom 
elements gives the piece a cumulative 

mentum. , __. _ n( i 

If in ‘ Les Nations ’ we see the French a 
Italian conventions side by side, in t 
4 Apoth^osc ’ sonatas they merge "to one 
another. The 4 Apothtose de Cordh 
extended, Frenchified sonata china* 

4 Apotheose dc Lulli is a °PX ere 

Italianized, instrumental microcosm. 
is no more effective demonstrauon o 
distance Couperin travelled than to > P.^ 
the prelude of the Corelli A P° ^ 

the prelude to 4 La Stc.nquerquc 
earlier. In the late work there is o( 
of majesty in the proportions; the b 
the movements as wholes is preserved, as is 
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lucid sequence of tonalities, but the incidental 
vitality and subtlety have increased enor¬ 
mously. The lines are more nervously sensi¬ 
tive, so the polyphony is more flexible and 
the harmony richer. The modulation to A 
minor towards the dose and the heartrending 
false relation in the penultimate bar are the 
final mature expression of that paradoxically 
voluptuous purity which we had first observed 
in the organ ‘ Messc des Couvents \ 

At the same time as he published the two 
‘ Apoth£osc ’ sonatas Couperin began to 
publish his ‘ Concerts royaux All these 
works he assembled under the general title of 
‘ Les Gouts r^unis ’, pointing out that “ le 
Gout italien ct le Gout fran^ais ont partage 
depuis longteinps la Klpublique de la Musiquc 
. . . et les premieres sonades italiennes qui 
parurent k Paris il y a plus dc trente annees ne 
firent aucun tort dans mon esprit, ny aux 
ouvrages dc M. dc Lulli, ny k ccux de mes 
Ancitres The ‘ Concerts ’ are not concertos 
in the Italian sense; they arc “ French ” suites 
of dances, impregnated with a certain amount 
of Italian influence in the lyrical structure of 
their melodies, especially the slower aria-like 
ones. No instruments arc specified; at the 
Concerts du Dimanche they were originally 
played by Couperin himself at the harpsichord, 
with Duval, l’hilidor, Alarius and Dubois on 
violin, viol, oboe and bassoon. On some such 
combination of woodwind and strings they arc 
most effective, though Couperin explains in 
his preface that they may be played on almost 
any respectable instruments, even on two 
clavecins. In this form, in fact, Couperin 
played them with his friends and pupils; they 
are printed as it were in short score, on four 
staves. 

Formally the * Concerts royaux ’ arc identi¬ 
cal with the sonale da camera or suites of ' Les 
Nations \ They contain some pieces which 
are among Couperin's most powerful creations 
— for instance the C minor Sarabande and the 
E minor Courante, the latter developed on an 
unexpectedly spacious scale, with some acrid 
dissonances in the continuo part. Normally, 
however, it is not for tragic passion that we go 
to these pieces; we rather find in them the 
most civilized occasional music in European 
history. 

_ I he two Suites for viols were the last of 
Couperin’s chamber works, published in 1728. 
These two Suites, coming at the end of 
Couperin’s life, arc also the end of a great 
tradition. The midsummer of the French 
solo viol music lasted from about 1660 to 
Couperin’s death; as the viol had been 
gradually replaced by the violin for everyday 
use, it began to develop a virtuoso tradition, 
being used by composer-performers such as 
Marais and Forqueray both as a solo instru¬ 
ment played with continuo accompaniment 


and as a solo instrument performing both 
melody and harmony. Not even Marais or 
Forqueray achieved a work of such ripe beauty 
as Couperin's two Suites, which, like so many 
aspects of Bach's work, arc the last word, and 
the most profound, in a particular convention. 

The Suites arc written for two viols, one of 
them figured. In the original editions there Is 
some confusion between singular and plural on 
the title-page, for the worts are variously 
described as “ pieces de violcs ” and as 
“ suites dc violc The most probable ex¬ 
planation is that Couperin had in mind two 
alternatives. The pieces could cither be 
played by two viols unaccompanied ; or the 
first viol part, which is of a highly virtuosic 
character, could be |>erformed by a soloist 
while the second part was played as a bass in 
conjunction with a harpsichord continuo. 

Vocal Works.— Couperin's secular vocal 
music is of little importance; it is interesting, 
however, in so far as the brunette tradition 
influenced all his most representative work. 
His contributions to die tradition are few and 
date from the early part of his career. They 
include three airs s/tieux and half a dozen or so 
songs in the semi-sophisticated, semi-popular 
vein. 1 he most charming of these pieces is the 
third and latest of the airs sirieux, a brunette 
dated 1711. This is in the usual two sections, 
with repeals, the first modulating from G to 
the dominant with some piquant intimations 
of D minor. The air is followed by five 
doubles or divisions, in which the suavely fluid 
ornamentation grows increasingly complex. 
As a whole the song is a beautiful example of 
musical preciosity; this type of air de rout 
ornamentation is found too in all Couperin's 
most impressive work. Of the songs in the 
popular manner the most interesting are the 
chansons a boire, to facetious words, in canon 
form — sophisticated versions of the tavern 
catch. 

Couperin's vocal church music, on the 
other hand, is one of the most significant 
aspects of his work, and one of the least-known. 

1 he motets and elevations were composed for 
the royal chapel in the years following the 
creation of the violin sonatas; it is not there¬ 
fore surprising that the basis of their technique 
is Italian. They arc related not to the monu¬ 
mental style of the church music of Lully and 
Lalande but to the more intimate manner of 
Canssimi's solo cantatas and sacred histories, 
and more particularly to those works of Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier which were modelled on 
Carissimi. They are mostly scored for solo 
voices with continuo of organ and string bass; 
sometimes they employ obbligato instruments. 
The earliest piece, the ‘ Laudate pueri 
Donunum' of 1697, illustrates Couperin’s 
expert command of Italian vocal technique, 
though it u not especially personal. Couperin’s 
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authentic flavour first appears in the ‘ Quatre 
Versets d’un motet ’ of 1702, in which Italian 
vocal virtuosity is modified by the use of 
delicate dancing rhythms suggested by the 
French ballet, and by fluid mclismata derived 
from the air de cour. The “ adolcscentulus 
sum ” section is scored for high soprano, two 
flutes and continuo played on violins alone. 
This limpid, ethereal texture, with its caressing 
passing-notes, irradiates the sensual emotion of 
Carissimi and the grand siecle with a spiritual 
innocence that almost recalls Josquin or 
Dufay. 

The ‘ Versets ’ of the two following years, 
1703 and 1704, are conceived in a grander 
manner; the opening section of the psalm 
‘ Bencdixisti Dominc ’ is Bachian in its 
spacious proportions, linear energy and 
powerful sense of climax. Chromatically 
rising figures create a sense of urgency and 
pleading, though as in Bach the emotion is 
always controlled by the even rhythmic pulse. 
But the finest of the early church works is the 
‘ Motet dc Saintc Suzanne \ a work which is 
typical of Couperin in its combination of a 
playful wit with intense emotion. The lyrical 
technique, both for solo voices (soprano, 
counter-tenor and bass) and obbligato violins, 
is here Italianatc and virtuosic. 

The motets which we have so far considered 
arc all constructed on a plan similar to that 
of Bach's cantatas, with arias, recitatives of 
a lyrical or arioso character, instrumental 
ritornelli and obbligato parts. Unlike Bach and 
unlike Lully, Couperin makes little use of the 
chorus. When he does employ it, as in the 
St. Susanna motet, it is with discretion. The 
series of elevations that follow the 1706 versets 
arc essentially music for soloists, with organ 
continuo. With one exception they have no 
obbligato parts. Their form, like that of 
Carissimi’s solo cantatas, is closely related to 
the sonata da chiesa. 

With the three 4 Lemons dcs T6nibres * for 
one or two voices with organ and viol continuo 
wc reach the highest point of Couperin's 
church music, and one of the peaks of his 
music as a whole. They were written between 
1713 and 1715, and while always preserving a 
civilized decorum, they attain to an intensity 
of passion which Couperin attempts but 
seldom. The Latin words of the prophet 
Jeremiah are interspersed with ritualistic 
Hebrew phrases which arc used by Couperin 
as an excuse for vocalises of remarkable 
elaboration. Here Italian aria technique is 
reinterpreted in terms of the French tradition ; 
the port de voix, tremblement, chute and other 
ornamental devices of the air de cour lose their 
fragility and enervating nostalgia, and arc 
transformed into a line which reconciles 
subtlety with strength. The opening of the 
first 4 Lc^on ' indicates admirably this breadth 


of line and also shows how the ornamentation 
is both an expressive part of the line’s contour 
and a concomitant of the harmony. If the 
third 4 Le^on ’ impresses one as being the 
greatest, it is largely because, being conceived 
for two soloists instead of one, it offers oppor¬ 
tunities for a combination of the vocalise tech¬ 
nique with polyphony. Its clear counterpoint, 
mated with lucid tonal architecture, shows 
that in his last and greatest church work 
Couperin is still, like Bach, poised between two 
worlds, and making the best of them both. 

Clavecin Music. — Whereas the organ 
music, the violin sonatas, the concerts, the 
secular vocal music and the church music were 
all associated with particular periods in 
Couperin’s career, the creation of clavecin 
music covers the whole of his working life. 
His first book includes pieces which must have 
been among his earliest creative efforts; the 
fourth comprises the last music he wrote. 
When he started to write clavecin music he 
had the work of Chambonniires, Louis Coupe¬ 
rin, d'Anglebert and Le Roux to work from. 
Behind them was the school of lutenist 
composers, and behind these in turn were 
generations of French musical tradition, from 
folksong and troubadours to the polyphony 
and harmonized dance music of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. Interacting with these traditional French 
elements were various Italian influences; the 
implicit presence of the Italian operatic ana 
and the harmonic intensity of the operatic 
continuo; the popular culture of the commttM 
dell' arte, linking up with French popular 
culture; and the influence of Corelli, with 
clear conception of tonality in dance mov - 
ments. In Couperin’s first book we 
conscious of all these constituent matcnau, 
French and Italian, as such ; in his fourth boo* 
they have been assimilated into a sty _ 
classical maturity. We are no r 
the richness of detail, but rather of the pence 
proportions of the whole. . rr 

1 Ali Couperin’s pieces are based on dance 
movement, though after the first bookj d 
not often directly employ dance foms, but 
rather absorbs them into the binary pr n pics 
of the classical baroque son**, Jith 
section ending in the dominant or rclat 
major, the complementary scc0 " d hich 
returning to the tonic. All the pi 0 f 

are not basically binary dance moxem1 
this type are rondeaux or c h ac°nn^ nd « 

- an extension of the old technique da 
tune with couplets, whereby thesymmetr. 

tune is stated, followed by involving 

allied but distinct material possibl> > ^ 

a simple modulation, followed y 
men. of .he .une in iu ongmal 
modula.ion. followed by anolh " ’ ar- 

s„ on, ad I,Mar,. Coupenn -c, ^PP^ 

ently limited technique, as Racine 
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used the alexandrine and heroic couplet, to 
convey an intensity of experience such as can 
be achieved only in the full maturity of a 
civilization. 

In Couperin’s clavecin music the com¬ 
promise between polyphony and homophony 
which we had first observed in the organ 
masses assumes a somewhat different form. 
The pieces are architecturally constructed on 
the basis of a key-centre; yet at the same time 
they are polyphonic in so far as they depend 
on a dialogue between soprano and bass; the 
latter nearly always has melodic significance. 
Like Bach, Couperin borrows vitality and 
subtlety from the polyphonic tradition, and 
from the homophonic a classical objectivity. 
The lucid harmonic scheme both moulds and 
is moulded by the dialogue of the parts. 

We may perhaps attempt some catalogue of 
the various species into which Couperin's 
clavecin pieces fall. First come the simple 
homophonic dance pieces, more or less the 
same as those which were actually danced to 
in the ballets. These arc confined almost 
entirely to the first book, and although often 
charming, are not of much musical signifi¬ 
cance. 

Secondly, there are the pieces directly 
influenced by lute techniques. These may be 
divided into two classes. One class adapts to 
the clavecin the “ simulated polyphony ’’ of 
lute arpeggio technique, as in the quietly 
flowing ' I.cs Id^es heureuses ’ or the cele¬ 
brated ‘ Les Barricades mist^ricuses \ The 
other class derives from the arpeggiated dis- 
sonances and baroque ornamentation of the 
lutenists' tombtaux. These pieces — for in¬ 
stance 4 La Lugubrc • La T*n*breusc ’ and 
' E’Uniquc ’ — are usually in sarabande 
rhythm and may attain to considerable power 
and grandeur. 

Ihirdly, there are the pieces related to 
popular music, for the sophisticated society of 
the time showed a delighted interest in the 
" simple et naturel ”. The most extended 
example is the set of parodistic pieces 1 Les 
I-astes dc la Grande et Ancicnne Mines- 
trandisc ’, in which Couperin satirizes the 
“ closed shop ” of the musicians' union of his 
time by depicting the players as exclusively 

low’ characters, affiliated with strolling 
players, acrobats, performing bears and 
monkeys. The plodding drone of the beggars, 
the rattle of drum and fife and melancholy 
whine of bagpipes and hurdy-gurdy are here 
re-created in the witty precision of Couperin's 
technique. Most of the musette pieces are of 
the same class. The nasal tones of the harpsi¬ 
chord arc very successful at revealing the 
strange poetry of musette, fife and tabor. 

Fourthly, we may mention the voluptuouslv 
mclancholy pastoral pieces d la Watteau. 

hese are often in rondeau form, and are 


moving examples of Couperin's reconciliation 
of diatonic simplicity in melody with hyper- 
sophistication of ornament and of sequential 
harmony. The pieces in this group arc 
numerous; we may refer especially to ‘ Les 
Roseaux ‘ Les Bergeries ’ and ‘ Le Bavolct 
fiottant ’, all three of great melodic beauty. 
A subsidiary' division, as it were, of these move¬ 
ments exploits the sonorities of the harpsichord 
in an almost impressionistic manner. ‘ La 
Gamier ’ is a fine example from the first book ; 
‘ L« Vergers fleuris ’ and * Les Guirlandes ’ 
from the later pieces. * Les Vergers fleuris' 
conveys, by means of continuous suspensions 
over a pedal, a wonderfully evocative im¬ 
pression of heat and summer haze, without 
relinquishing its civilized elegance. 

Fifthly, we have the pieces “ dans le gout 
burlesque ”. These movements reflecting the 
mythology of the Italian comedy include some 
of Couperin's most audacious harmonic ex¬ 
periments, notably in * Les Satires ’ and * La 
Pantomime'. The piece from the fourth 
book called ‘ L'Harlequinc ’ reveals in its 
strange sequential harmonies not only the wit 
but also the pathos of Watteau’s harlequins. 

Sixthly, there is a group of grave and serious 
pieces in bipartite form, which use a baroqucly 
ornamented line over a latent metrical pulse. 

' Les Langueurs tendres' is an example of this 
technique used in a mood of caressing quietude; 

; l-a I-ogivilrc ’ and ' La Raphallc ’ show it 
in a grand and powerful manner, the continu¬ 
ous ports dr voix creating great harmonic in¬ 
tensity. This technique is similar to that of 
Bach in many allcmandes and sarabandcs; 
it is perhaps significant that the noble alle- 
niandc * La Couperin ’ is one of the most 
Bach-like of Couperin's works. 

Finally, we should mention the chaconnes 
or passacaiiles and chaconnes-rondcaux. These 
arc the biggest pieces in the collections, both 
in size and in significance. There is only one 
real chaconne, the piece from the fourth book 
called * L’Amphibie ’, a noble work worthy to 
stand beside the great chaconnes from the 
violin suites and from the finales of Lully's 
operas. Among the chaconne-rondeaux 4 La 
Favorite' is a “chaconne A deux terns" 
which achieves a monumental grandeur from 
the very rigidity of the convention ; it is also a 
most impressive example of the way in which 
Coupenn’s music depends on a dialogue 
between soprano and bass. Greatest of all is 
the B minor ‘ Passacaille ’ from Book II. The 
effect of this tremendous movement is attribut¬ 
able to the tension between the audacious 
fluidity of the harmonies and the repetition not 
merely of the bass, but of the whole opening 
period at the remorselessly regular intervals 
demanded by the chaconne-rondeau conven¬ 
tion. 

The other big chaconne, 4 Les FoUcs 
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fran^oises ’, is also in B minor. This is a series 
of variations on a ground bass, on a principle 
analogous to Bach’s “ Goldberg ” Variations, 
without the strict contrapuntal movements. 
Though the ‘ Folics ’ arc on a much smaller 
scale than Bach’s work, their emotional range 
is wide, extending from the melting harmonies 
of the variation called ‘ La Langucur ’ to the 
powerful internal chromaticism of 4 La 
Jalousie taciturne *; from the simplicity of 
4 La Fidelity ’ to the vigorous dotted rhythm 
of ‘ L’Ardcur ’ and the ponderous tread of 
* Les Vieux Galans ’; from the rhythmic 
whimsicalities of 4 La Coqu^terie ’ to the 
whirling figuration of 4 La Frenesic The 
work is a microcosm of Couperin’s art, its 
tragic passion, its witty urbanity, its sensuous 
charm. 

The clavecin ordres (suites) are collections of 
pieces assembled without any planned unity 
except that of key. Some of the oidtes do, 
however, seem to have a certain consistency of 
mood. Thus the B minor ordre from Book II 
is almost uniformly serious, even tragic in 
tone; whereas that in Bb major tends to the 
pastoral. This unity of mood is much more 
marked in the fourth book than in the earlier 
ones; and although that book contains no 
piece of the intensity of 4 La Passacaille it 
must as a whole be regarded as Couperin's 
supreme achievement in keyboard music. 
The D major ordre contains the subtlest of all 
Couperin's witty pieces ; the F major contains 
the finest movements " dans le gout bur¬ 
lesque ’’; while the F# minor includes in ' La 
Convalcsccnte ' and 4 L’£pineuse if not the 
greatest, then the two mast seductively lovely 
pieces Couperin ever wrote. The technique 
is of impeccable lucidity, with a kind of trans¬ 
figured radiance. It is this quality perhaps 
that gives to the last two ordres so touchingly 
valedictory a feeling. 

The enigmatic titles of some of Couperin’s 
pieces arc probably so only liccause they have 
ceased to be topical. 44 J’ai toujours eu pour 
objet, cn composant ccs pieces, des occasions 
difi£rentes qui me l’ont foumi ”, he said ; and 
there is no reason to doubt that he meant it. 
All the theorists of the classical age insisted on 
music’s expressive purpose, and Couperin is 
in no way abnormal in regarding his works as 
stylizations, in musical terms, of various aspects 
of the life of his time. There are movements, 
such as 4 L’Augustc * or 4 La Majcstucuse ’, 
which reflect the gallant bearing of the king 
himself, and an easy familiarity with the great 
ones of society. There is the gracious gallery 
of portraits of noble ladies, proud, languid, 
tender or coquettish. There are pieces, such as 
4 Les Plaisirs dc Saint - Germain - en - Laye ’, 
which tell of the exquisite pleasures of the 
fete champilre. Other movements reflect the 
sights of the Parisian streets which Couperin 


observed from his window in the Rue Neuve 
des Bons Enfants — the martial glitter of 
soldiers (‘ La Marche des gris vetus ’), the 
comic antics of acrobats and strolling players 
(the burlesque pieces). Other pieces again 
tell of his love, as urbanely civilized as that of 
La Fontaine, for the country, with its memo¬ 
ries of childhood and youth in the pastoral 
gentleness of La Crouilly (the piece with that 
name, 4 Les Moissonneurs ’, 4 La Musite de 
Choisy ’). Yet all these things which to 
Couperin were immediate and actual are 
transformed into a world of art. If they seem 
44 artificial ” it is because the world which he 
imitated was itself so close to art that it 
entailed, to a degree which is seldom found in 
communities, both emotion and discipline, 
both complexity and order. 

Theory. — Couperin’s theoretical work, 

4 L’Art de toucher le clavecin ’, was published 
in 1717. It is not a systematically plamied 
work, but rather a series of random reflections 
noted down as they occurred to him. Although 
somewhat ambiguous and confusing in parts, 
it is one of the most important contemporary 
treatises dealing with the interpretation of 
French music of the early 18th century. 

Couperin opens with some hints on teaching 
method, and this leads him to a consideration 
of the nature and technique of his instrument. 
He regarded the clavecin as an instrument 
capable of great emotional sensitivity, and 
this sensitivity is achieved by means of the 
rhythmic subtleties, the ornamentation and 
the technique of fingering which he describes. 

Couperin states that expressive subtlety 
obtained partly by playing unequally certai 
notes which arc written equally. Unfortun¬ 
ately he does not explain precisely how, and m 
what circumstances, this was done. In ora 
to have some understanding of the convenu 
of notes inf gales in French classical music 1 
is thus necessary to supplement Coupen 
account by referring to the more dcta 'ea 
discussion of other contemporary « hcor “ ’ 
such as Loulil, Boyvin and Samt-Umbert. 
Couperin’s music cannot be adequately 
preted if the problem is ignored, tbougM 
not easy to come to any definite conclusions on 
the matter. , _ „ u 

Concerning ornamentation Coupon 
more specific and more helpful. H 
that die purpose of the omamenuuon 
add subtlety and nuance to the bne, <° Hjj 
the music more humanly expressi_ - f 
terminology is. however, somewhat conf 
Thus, as Dolmetsch points out, what Oo pc 
calls the po„ dr >i> **> ■ £*! 

mix pirU (i.e. with a mordent), and 
port * mix doubU it is not the »PP-*P£“£ 1" 
the mordent, which is doubled. H ™ ^ ^ 
important points that in 2^, the 

die ornamental note must be struck witn 
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harmony note and that the length of the 
ornamental notes must be proportionate to 
the value of the note to which they are attached. 
He does not, however, tell us what this pro¬ 
portion is; so for this information we have to 
turn to other authorities. 1 

Employed by “ personnes susccptiblcs de 
sentiment ” ornaments can greatly enhance 
the music’s expressiveness, imparting nuance 
and sensitivity without harming the archi¬ 
tectural proportions. Couperin claims to be 
the first person to use these ornaments in key¬ 
board music; his purpose is to render the 
“ mechanized lute" which is the clavecin 
more flexible. His most important pronounce¬ 
ment on the general significance of ornamenta¬ 
tion in his music occurs in the preface to his 
third book of clavecin pieces, when he protests 
against performers who have not taken his 
ornaments seriously enough: 

I am ever surprised, after the pains I have taken to 
mark the ornaments which suit my pieces, to listen to 
people who have learned them without taking due heed 
of them — an unpardonable neglect, die more so because 
it is by no means permissible to add whatever embellish¬ 
ments one pleases. I declare that my pieces must be 
played as they are marked and that they will never 
make their impression on people of true taste unless all 
I have noted is observed to the letter, with nothing 
added and nothing taken away. 

Here again we have the insistence on the con¬ 
nection between ornamentation and sensi¬ 
bility, and the suggestion that the ultimate 
judge must always be, in the self-assured 
phrase of the period, “ le gout vrai ”. 

In his milhodt Couperin gives copious 
examples of his technique of fingering which, 
he claims, constitutes a new system. It does 
not, perhaps, seem very new to us, being 
closer to the methods of the 16th and 17th 
centuries than to modem practice. But 


though it concentrates on the second, third and 
fourth fingers and shares the old music’s dis¬ 
trust of the thumb, it anticipates the modern 
method of playing parallel thirds smoothly, and 
clearly establishes the principle of finger- 
substitution to secure a legato. Moreover we 
must remember that the lingering and phras¬ 
ing of the old music were interdependent. It 
may be more difficult to play Couperin's music 
with his own than with modern fingering ; but 
the performer who docs so can be sure that he 
will be phrasing the music correctly. Coupe¬ 
rin’s fingering is a means of revealing as clearly 
as possible the musical sense of a composition. 
His copious and accurate phrase markings — 
slurs, dashes (a more exaggerated effect) and 
commas may be correlated with his fingering ; 
and the fingering reveals that even apparently 
unimportant passages of figuration should be 
phrased according to the same general prin¬ 
ciples. These principles, like those of Bach's 
phrasing, are broadly parallel to string bowing. 

The rest of Couperin’s treatise deals with 
continuo playing and with his “ expressive ’’ 
aims and intentions. Early in his career lie 
wrote another theoretical work called ' Regies 
pour I’accompagncment It is a straight¬ 
forward account of the methods of treating 
discord current in his day, and is interesting 
mainly because it illustrates his familiarity 
with the most advanced Italian techniques. 

Incorporated in 4 L'Art dc toucher le 
clavecin ’ for illustrative purposes arc eight 
preludes and an allcmandc. These pieces arc 
in a terse linear style comparable with that of 
Bach’s inventions. Couperin explains that 
although “ measured ”, the preludes should 
be interpreted very freely, in conformity with 
the lutenist tradition. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

CHURCH MUSIC 


r,iu 

\* 

Stortd ft* 

Compeitd 

* 1 Judaic pueri Dominum: mold dc Psaumc CXIII.* 

\ cm, vein, sponsa Christi : mold dc Sainte Suzanne.' 

Ami. 

I) ma. 

S.S.. ? 2 vm. & roniinuo. 
S.A.B.. chorus & "sym¬ 


• 9 , ui d *‘ nive ™ : Vfr * 1 du moiei •' dc I'annd dernitre *Y I 
Mirabiha testimonia lua: quaire vend* du mom dc 
Psaumc CXIX.' 

Emi. 

L mi. 

phonic " a 3. 

5.. 2 flutes. viw & coin. 

5.5., chorus, 2 vns. & coni. 

170?. 

1703. 

1 BeDedixiui Domini : »epi vends de Psaume LXXXV.' 

C mi. 

S.S.S.A.B.B., chorus & 

1704. 

8cxx* U ,w * el: “ pl vm * u ,lu mo ‘*' de P “ un * 

C mi. 

orch. with cont. 

S.A.A.B.B., 2 flutes, 2 

1703. 

' l.c^ons d« Tlnebres ’ 

l. Incipit lamcnlalio Jeremiae Prophdar. 
a. M egrcuus est filia. 

• n?\ Man V m mi»i« Hostis. 

Jesu " *** m ‘ er DCUm C ‘ hominMn: " Acccdo ad le mi 

D ma. 

I) ma. 

D ma. 

C mi. 

oboes, sips. & cont. 

S. & coni. 

S. & com. 

S.S. & com. 

A.B. & com. 

'• 1714-15. 

' P.liva lions * 

Audite omnes cl expavescile. 

O amor, O paudium. 

O Jcju amanliisime. 

C mi. 

A ma. 

p - 

A.. 2 vns. & coni. 

A.T.B. & com. 


O mysterium inefTabile. 

Quid retribuam libi, Domine. 

Venue exultemus Domino. 

i. mi. 

E mi. 
Emi. 

a. r. & com. 

S.B. & com. 

A. & com. 

S.S. & cont. 



Sa alio article 0 «.s*x».sn. 
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THU 

Kt, 

Stored for 

Composed 

' Festiva laetis cantibus: motet de Sainte Anne.' 

' Jocund* vox ccclesiae: motet de Saint Augustin.' 

' I.aetentur coeli: motet de Saint Barthllemy.’ 

' Magnificat.' 

' () Domine quia refugium : motet' (? on Psalm XC). 

' Victoria! Christo resurgenti: motet pour le jour de 
Paques.' 

B> ma. 

A ma. 

C ma. 

D mi. 

C mi. 

A ma. 

S.T.B. 

5.5. B. & cont. 

5.5. & cont. 

S.S. & cont. 

B.B.B. & cont. 

S.S. & cont. 



CHAMBER MUSIC 


Title 

Key 

Stored for 

Composed 

Published 

' l.a Puerile ', trio sonata.' 

E mi. 

3 vns. & cont. 

e. 1693. 

1736. 

' l.a Steinquerque \ trio sonata. 

B> ma. 

3 vns. & cont. 

c. 1693. 


‘ La Vi'ionnaire *, trio sonata. 1 

C mi. 

3 vns. & cont. 

e. 1693. 

1726- 

' l.’Astree *. trio sonata. 1 

G mi. 

3 vns. & cont. 

#. 1693. 

1726. 

* La Superbe trio sonata. 

A ma. 

3 vns. & cont. 

t. 1693. 


‘ La Sultane : sonade en quatuor. 

D mi. 

3 vns., 3 basses de viole & 

e. 1695. 


' L’Imperiale trio sonata.* 

D mi. 

cont. 

3 vns. (t cont. 

r. 1710-15. 


' Concerts royaux * 


Unspecified insts. & cont. 

r. 1714-13- 

1722 - 

t. 

G ma. 




2. 

D ma. 




3 - 

A ma. 




4 - 

' Les Goult-rlunit, ou Nouveaux Concert*.' 

E mi. 

Unspecified insts. & cont. 


1734 - 


F ma. 




6 . 

B> ma. 




fi. Dans le Rout thtttral. 

O mi. 

G ma. 




9 - Ritratto dell’ Amore. 

E ma. 




to. 

A mi. 



1 

11. 

C mi. 




13 . 

A ma. 

" k deux violet ou autres 





instruments a I'unitson." 



• 3 - 

G ma. 

" k deux instruments k 



| 4 , 

n mi 

I'unitson." 



' Apothlose de Lulli.’ 

u mi. 

G mi. 

3 vns. & cont. 


I 7 » 3 - 

' lar Parnaue, ou L'ApothCose de Corelli.' 

B mi. 

3 vns. & cont. 


1785 - 

' I.es Nations: sonades et suites de simphonies 


3 vns. & cont. 


l 7 ao. 

en trio.' 





1. LaFrancoise' (with 8 dances). 

Emi. 




3 . L'l.spagnole ' (with to dances). 

C mi. 




L'Imperiale * (with 9 dances). 

D mi. 




4. La Pilmnntaise • (with 6 dances). 

G mi. 




' Pieces tie violes ’ 


3 viols & cont. 



1. Suite No. 1. 

E mi. 




3 . Suite No. 3. 

A ma. 





HARPSICHORD MUSIC 


TUle 

Key 

Published 

' Premier Livrc de clavecin.' 


I 7 « 3 - 

Ordre No. 1 



t. L'Auguste: allemande. 

G mi. 


2. Cour antes I & II. 

G mi. 


3. La Majestueuse: sarabande. 

G mi. 


4. Gavotte. 

G mi. 


5. La Milordine: gigue. 

G mi. 


6. Menuet. 

G mi. 


7. Les Silvains: rondeau. 

G ma. 


8. Les Abeillcs: rondeau. 

G mi. 


9. La Nanite. 

G mi. 


to. Les Sentiments : sarabande. 

G ma. 


11. La Pastorelle. 

G ma. 


13. Les Nonites 



Pt. i. I-es Blondes. 

G mi. 


Pt. ii. Les Brunet. 

G ma. 


13. La Bourbonnaise : gavotte. 

G ma. 


14. La Manon. 

G ma. 


15. L'Enchanteresse: rondeau. 

G ma. 


16. La Fleuric, ou La Tendre Nanette. 

G ma. 


17. Les Plaisirs de Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 

G mi. 

^ __ 


18. Sicilienne (Supp.). 

G ma. 



>-* The 


work. 
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Tult 


l 

9 - 

10. 


13 - 

14 - 

\i: 

:t 

19 - 

20 . 


Ordre No. a 

I. La Laborieuse : allemande. 

a. Couranies I & II. 

3. La Prude: sarabande. 

4. L'Antonine. 
j. Gavoue. 

b. Menuel. 

Canaries cl double. 

Pauepied. 

Rigaudons. 

La Charoloise. 

La Diane. 

Fanfare pour la suille de la Diane. 

La Terpsicore. 

I .a Florenline. 

La Gamier. 

La Babel. 

Les Id<es heureuses. 

La Mimi. 

La Diligenle. 

La Flateuse. 

La Voluplueute. 
aa. Les Papillons. 

Ordre No. 3 

1. La Tlnebreute : allemande. 
a. Couranies I & II. 

3. La Lugubre: sarabande. 

4. Gavolle. 
j. Menuel. 

0. Les Ptlcrinei 

Pi. i. La Marche. 

Pi. ii. La Carislade. 

Pi. iii. Le Remercicmeni. 

?. Les Laurenlines. 

8. L'EtpagnoRie. 

9. Les Regrets. 

10. Les Matelotes proven«alei. 

II. I-a Favorite: chaconne i deux lems. 

1 a. I-a Luiine. 

Ordre No. 4 

1. La Marches des gris>v 4 tus. 
a. Les Baccanales 

Pi. i. Enjouemenl bachiques. 

Pi. ii. Tendresses bachiques. 

Pi. iii. Fureurs bachiques. 

3. La Paleline. 

4. Le Rlvcil-malin. 

Ordre No. 5 

1. La Logiviire: allemande. 
a. Couranles I & II. 

3. La Dangereuse: sarabande. 

4. Gigue. 

S La Tendre Fancbon. 

La Badine. 

7 . La Bandoline. 

8. La Flore. 

9. L’Antique. 

10. La Villers. 

11. Les Vendageuses. 

I a. Les Agrimens. 

Appendix to the treatise * L’Arl de toucher le clavecin 
Allemande. 

Prelude No. 1. 

Prelude No. a. 

Prelude No. 3. 

Prelude No. 4. 

Prelude No. 5. 

Prelude No. 6. 

Prllude No. 7. 

Prllude No. 8. 

* Second Livre de clavecin.’ 

Ordre No. 6 

'• fcs Mousonneurs. 
a. Les Langueurs lendres. 

3. Le Gazouillemenl. 

4. La Bersan. 

5. Les Baricades mistlrieuses. 

6. Les Bergeries. 

{ La Commere. 

Le Moucheron. 

Ordre No. 7 

1: Sites. 

Pi. i. La Muse 
Pi. ii. V 


Kty PublnhrJ 


Dmi. 

D mi. 

D mi. 

D ma. 

D mi. 

D mi. 

Dmi. 

D mi. & ma. 
D mi. & ma. 
Dmi. 

I) ma. 

D ma. 

D ma. 

D mi. 

D ma. 

D mi. & ma. 
Dmi. 

D mi. 

I) ma. 

D mi. 

D mi. 

D mi. 

C mi. 
c: mi. 

C mi. 

C mi. 

C mi. 

C mi. 


C ma. & mi. 

C mi. 

C mi. 

C mi. 

C mi. 

C mi. 

F ma. 

F ma. 

F mi. 

F mi. & ma. 

F ma. 

F ma. 

A ma. 

A ma. and mi. 
A ma. 

A ma. 

A mi. 

A ma. 

A mi. 

A mi. 

A mi. & ma. 

A mi. Sc ma. 

A mi. 

A mi. Sc ma. 

D mi. 

C ma. 

Dm.. 

G mi. 

F ma. 

\ ma. 

II mi. 

B> ma. 

E mi. 

B? ma. 


I7>C. 


G ma. 

G ma. & mi. 


1717 . 
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| Titlt 

K*y 

Publiihtd 

6. I-a Douce et piquonte. 

7. I-es Vergers fleuris. 

A rna. & ini. 

A mi. & ma. 


8. U Princesse de Chabeuil, ou La Muse de Monaco. 

A ma. 


Ordre No. i6 



l. Us Grices incomparables, ou La Conti. 

G ma. 


2. L’Himcn-Amour. 

G mi. & ma. 


3. Les Vestales. 

G ma. & mi. 


4. L’Aimable Thirtae. 

G mi. 


3. I-e Dr 6 le dc corps. 

G ma. 


6. La Distraite. 

G mi. 


7 . La Uliville. 

Ordre No. 17 

Gma. 

E mi. 


1. La Superbe, ou La Forqueray. 


2. 1-es Petits Moulins a vent. 

3. 1-es Timbres. 

4. Courante. 



3. Les Pelites Cremieres de Bagnolet. 

Ordre No. 18 



1. La Vemeuil : allemande. 

F mi. 


2. La Vemeuillete. 

F mi. 


3. Strur Monique. 

F ma. 


4. Lc Turbulant. 

F ma. 


3. L’Atendrissante. 

F mi. 


6. Le Tic-toc-choc, ou Les Maillotins. 

F ma. 


7. Le Gaillard boiteux. 

Ordre No. 10 

F ma. 


1. Let Calotins et les calolines, ou La PiFce a tie lout. 

1) mi. 


2. Les Calolines. 

D ma. & mi. 


3. L*Ingenue. 

D ma. & mi. 


4. L'Artiste. 

D ma 


3. Les Culbutes Jxcxbxnxs. 

D mi. 


6. I.a Muse-Plantine. 

D mi. 


7. L'Enjoutc. 

• Qiiatricine Livre de clavecin.’ 

Ordre No. 20 

1) ma. & mi. 

1710 . 

1. La Princeste Marie 



Pt. i. 

Pi. ii. 

G ma. 

G mi. 


Pi. iii. Air dans le go6t polonois. 

2. La Boufone. 

G mi. 

G ma. 


3. Let Chlrubins, ou L'Aimable Laiure. 

G mi. & ma. 


4. La Crouilli. ou La Coupenntte. 

}. La Fine Madelon. 

G mi. & ma. 

G ma 


0. La Douce Janneton. 

( i fin 


7. La Sliile. 

8. Us Tambourint. 

Ordre No. 21 

G ma. 

Ci ma. & mi. 

K mi 

1730 . 

1. La Reine des ccrurt. 

•a 

2. La Bondmante. 

3. La Couperin. 

4. La Harple. 



3 . La Petite Pince-sans-rire. 

Ordre No. 22 



1. UTropUe. 

I ) ms 


2. Airs pour la suite du TropMe. 

I) mi K mi 


3. U Point du jour : allemande. 

4. I/Anguille. 

5. Le Croc-en-jambe. 

u o> ini. 

D ma. 

D mi. 

D ma 


6. Mcnucls crolsls. 

D ma. & mi. 

I) ma. 


7. Us Tours de passe-passe. 

Ornre No. 23 


1. L'Audacicuse. 

c _ 


2. Les Tricoteuses. 

r ma. 
r _ 


3. L’Arlequine. 

r mi. 

F ma 


4. Les Condoles de D*los. 

r ma. 

F ma 


5 - Les Satires cMvre-pieds. 

Ordre No. 24 

r ma. 

F ma. 


'• J-«* Vicux Seigneurs: sarabande grave. 

A mi. 

A mi. & ma. 


2. Les Jeuncs Seigneurs, cy-devant Les Petits Maltres. 

3. Les Dart homicides. 


4 - l-es Cuirlandes. 

A ma. 


3 - Les Brinborions. 

A ma. & mi. 


6 - Babiche, ou Les Amours badins. 

A ma. & mi. 


1 iu ' ,e f°*» 1’Infante. 

0. L Amphibic : mouvement de passacaille. 

Ordre No. 25 

A mi. 

A mi. 

A ma. 


1. La Visionaire. 

2. La Mistfrieuse. 

E? ma. 


3* La Monflambert. 

C ma. 


4 * La Muse victorieuse. 

C mi. 


3 . Us Ombres errantes. 

Ordre No. 26 

C ma. 

C mi. 


1 . La Convalescent. 

2. Gavotte. 

3- U Sophie. 

Fgmi. 
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COUPERIN : Family, Younger Members 


Kty 


B mi. 


Published 


Title 


4. L’Epineuse. 

5. La Pantomime. 

Ordre No. 27 

1. L'Exquise: allemande. 

2. Les Pavots. 

3. Saillie. 

4. Les Chinois. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Title 

Composed 

' Pieces d’orgues contistanles en deux messes ’ 

1690. 

1. Pour lev paroisses. 


2. Pour les convents («<)• 



SONGS 


Title 

Species 

Seoeedfoe 

Composed 

' Qu'on ne me disc.’ 

‘ Doux liens de mon ecrur." 

1 Z^phire, mod*r* en ces lieux * (brunette). 

Air slrieux. 

Air slricux. 

Air slrieux. 

Tenor & continuo. 

Soprano & com. 

Soprano & coni. 

| 697 . 
r. I 7 "«- 
I 7 H. 

VOCAL DUETS 



1 Epitaphe d‘un paresseux ’: ** Jean s‘en alia * . 

‘ A 1 ‘ombre d’un ormeau * (musette). 

• Les Solitaires *: “ Dans Pisle de Cythtrc 
‘ La Paslorelle *1 ** II faut aimer ". 

* Les Pellerines ’ : " Au temple de I'Amour ". 

Air slrieux. 

Air s*rieux. 

Air slrieux. 

Air s^rieux. 

Soprano, bass & cont. 
Soprano, contralto & cont. 
Soprano, bass & cont. 

Tenor, bass & corn. 

Soprano, bass & cont. 

1706. 

1711. 

«»!»• 
r. 1711- 

VOCAL TRIOS 



' Trois Vestales cliampetres et trois poisons': 

•' Quel bruit soudain ". 

' A moy ! Tout est perdu ! ’ 

* La Femme entre deux draps.' 

• Vaudevile ': " Faisons du temps 

Trio cn dialogue. : 

Canon. 

Canon. 

Air s^rieux. 

2 sopranos & contralto. 

3 sopranos. 

3 sopranos. 

? 2 contraltos & bass. 

r. 1710. 


See alio Chaconne (ex. in 2-4 lime). Jacob (G.. 
orch. for ballet • Harlequin in the Street ’). Milhaud 
(orch. work). Organ Mast. Ravel (‘ Tombeau de C.\ 
pf. or orch.). Strauss (R.. orch. Suite & Divertimento). 

(5) Marguerite - Louise Couperin (6. 

Paris, 1676 or 1679; d. Paris, 1728), soprano 
singer and harpsichordist, cousin of the pre¬ 
ceding, daughter of Francois Couperin the 
elder (2). She became a member of the 
Musiquc du Roi and sang many of the high 
soprano parts in the church music of Couperin 
le Grand with “ unc grande ltgtret* de voix 
et un gout mervcilleux ” (Titon du Tillct). 
Couperin 1 c Grand composed some secular 
cantatas for her, but these arc lost. She was 
also a fine clavecin player. 

(6) Nicolas Couperin ( b . Paris, 20 Dec. 
1680; d. Paris, 25 July 1748), organist and 
(?) composer, brother of the preceding, son 
of Francois Couperin the elder (2). He was 
a musician in the service of the Comte de 
Toulouse, who had abo favoured Couperin le 
Grand. He was organist of Saint-Gcrvais from 
1733 until his death. None of his compositions 
has survived, except a motet of very dubious 
authenticity. He was buried beneath the 
organ at Saint-Gervais. 


(7) Marguerite-Antoinette Couperin {b. 

ris, 19 Sept. 1705; d. Paris, 1778). 

ordist, second cousin of the prcccd g, 
ughter of Francois Couperin le Grand 4 • 
e was a brilliant player and during the las. 
ree years of her father’s life she performed 
duties as clavecinist to the king, w 
ancois's death she officially became Ord. 
ire de la Musique, being the first_ woman,10 
Id the post. When d’Anglebert the yowl 
•d she retired in favour of Bernard de Bury, 
t she kept the title and emoluments, * 

(8) a Armand-Loui8 Couperin 

Feb. 1725; d. Pans, 2 Feb. 1789). * las 
rpsichordist and composer, son ° f ‘ - in 
tuperin (6). He enjoyed great edebn* > 
risTbeing organist of Samt-Ge-a. for forty 
ars (from 1748 unld hi* death), » 
zanist of the Paris churches of Saijj 

flemy, Saint-Jean-en-Greve * and 

inte-Marguente, the S 6 f‘ n,c ' P , Sa i n t- 
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his virtuosity on this fine, large instrument. 
While on his continental travels Burney heard 
him perform, and wrote thus of the experience: 

The organ at St Gervais, which see mi to be a very 
good one, is almost new; it wai made by the same 
builder, M. Clicquot, as that of St Roche. The 
pedals have three octaves in compass; the tone of 
the loud organ it rich, full, ami pleating, when the 
movement is slow; but m quick passages, such is the 
reverberation in these large buildings, everything it in¬ 
distinct and confuted. Great latitude is allowed to 
the performer in these interludes; nothing is too light 
or too grave, all styles are admitted, and though M. 
Couperin has the true organ touch, smooth and con¬ 
nected; yet he often tried, and not unsuccessfully, 
mere harpsichord passages, sharply articulated, and the 
notes detached and separated. 

This use of harpsichord technique in organ 
playing is indicative of the destruction of the 
classical organ tradition, to which Francois le 
Grand's two ' Messes ’ had been one of the 
last significant contributions. The technique 
is of general relevance to Armand-Louis's 
compositions, which represent the ousting of 
the linear style of the classical baroque by the 
tootling scale passages and Alberti basses of the 
new rococo manner. His works are of histori¬ 
cal rather than intrinsic interest; possibly he 
did not take them very seriously himself, since 
he made little effort to publish them. They 
include clavecin pieces (a volume of which was 
published in 1752), trio sonatas and sonatas 
for violin and harpsichord, quartets with two 
harpsichords, “ simphonics dc clavecins ", 
harpsichord variations and a tanlali/le, ‘ L'A- 
mour midrein \ 

Armand-Louis Couperin married Elisabeth 
Blanche!, sister-in-law to P. J. Taskin, keeper 
of the instruments to Louis XV. She was an 
excellent musician and capable organist who 
deputized for her husband in some of his 
numerous posts. 

Couperin died as the result of an accident; 
he was knocked down by a horse while return¬ 
ing from vespers. Paris lamented his death 
not only with volubility, but with what appears 
to have been heartfelt emotion. He was 
buried at Saint-Gervais. 

(9) Pierre-Louis Couperin (b . Paris, 14 
Mj » r< ‘ 755 ; d- Paris, 10 Oct. 1789), organist 
and composer, son of the preceding. He was 
organist to the king and at Notrc-Damc, Saint- 
Jean and Saint-Merry; he also helped his 
father at Saint-Gervais. He composed a little, 
in an insipidly rococo style influenced by the 
opira-fomique. He published variations in ‘ Le 
Journal dc clavecin \ an 1 Air dc Tibullc et 
d Ehe and an Allegro for pianoforte. He 
died eight months after his father; his un¬ 
stable constitution may have been finally 
undermined by the shock. 

(10) Gervais -Francis Couperin ( b . 
Pans, 22 May 1759; d . Paris, 11 Mar. 1826) 
organist and composer, brother of the preccd- 
ing He was organist of the Saintc-Chapclle 
and Samte-Marguerite, also of Saint-Gervais 
Irom 1789 until his death, inheriting most of 


Picrre-Louis’s appointments. He composed 
romances, variations, fantasies, sonatas, etc., 
for pianoforte, and pieces for violin, voice and 
harp. Gervais-Fran^ois prepared for any 
eventuality by composing some variations on 
' Ah $a ira! signed " organiste du Roi ", 
During the latter part of his life “ citoycn 
Couperin, organiste cefcbrc " seems to have 
been successful enough in the post-revolution¬ 
ary period. He officiated at the organ at the 
reopening of the Opera in 1793 and was one of 
the organists who took part in the celebrations 
in honour of the return of Bonaparte from 
Egypt, *n 1799. None the less, the Revolution 
meant the end of the world which had made 
the glory of the Couperins possible. Gervais- 
Francois was the last of the Couperins to 
officiate at Saint-Gervais. He married a 
pupil, Hrienc-Narcissc Frey. 

(11) Crieste Couperin (b. Paris, 1793 or 
*794; d- Belleville, 14 Feb. i860), organist, 
daughter of the preceding. She was given the 
thorough musical education traditionally 
accorded to members of the family, and seems 
to have been a competent organist. After 
moving from Paris she declined to the status of 
a second-rate teacher of the pianoforte and of 
singing. In 1848, in indigence, she was forced 
to sell the family portraits to the state; the 
Couperins had become a museum piece. She 
never married and was the last member of the 
Couperin dynasty. w. h. m. 
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COUPERUS 


COURANTE 


Coupcrus, Louis. See Voormolen (‘ Areihuia 
symph. mylh). 

COUPLER. All modern organs arc pro¬ 
vided with mechanical (pneumatic or electri¬ 
cal) appliances called “ couplers They are 
of two general kinds : “ manual couplers ” 
and “ pedal couplers 

(1) The manual couplers operate in one of 
three ways: cither by playing on one manual 
the key corresponding to that played on an¬ 
other, in which case it is a “ unison coupler ” ; 
or by taking down the octave above the note 
pressed down, when it forms an “ octave 
coupler ”, sometimes incorrectly called the 
“ super-octave coupler ” ; or by operating on 
the octave below, forming a “ sub-octave 
coupler The octave and sub - octave 
couplers may act on the manual on which the 
note is played or on another manual, e.g. 
Swell Octave to Great. 

Manual couplers date back at least as far as 
1651, when Gcissler’s organ at Lucerne was 
completed ; which, according to the account 
formerly written over the keys, contained 
" several registers, whereby one may make use 
of the three manuals together, or of one or two 
of them separately 

(2) A pedal coupler attaches a particular 
manual to the pedal clavier and, by bringing the 
lower 2 J octaves of the compass of the manual 
under the control of the feet, produces the 
effect of a third hand on any manual required. 

The ideal would be to have a complete pedal 
organ to obviate the necessity of frequent 
coupling to a manual. e. j. 11., adds. 

Sit alto Organ. 

COUPLET (Fr.). In literature the French 

term is used for a verse or stanza of a poem, 
not, as with the English '* couplet ”, for two 
rhyming lines of poetry. In music the French 
term has two different meanings: (1) the 
older one, for the intermediate and variable 
episodes in the rondeau as cultivated by 
Couperin and his contemporaries, where the 
main theme recurs again and again unaltered 
after each couplet ; (2) the later one, for the 
verses of a strophic song, generally of a light 
and often a humorous character, with the 
same music for each verse. e. b. 

COUPLEUX ORGAN. An electrophonic 
organ producing its notes from the air, first 
installed at the Paris wireless station and in 
one of the churches in 1932. 

COUPPEY, Felix le. See Le Couppey. 

COURANTE (Ital. corrente , Eng. corant). 
(1) A dance of French origin, the name of 
which is derived from courir, to run. It is 
described by Thoinot Arbcau (‘ Orch^so- 
graphic ’) as a dance of duple rhythm, which 
remained in this form as long as it was used for 
dancing only. Its transformation into 3-2 time 
was gradual. Mersenne (‘ Harmonic univer- 
sclle ’) notes its popularity among all other 
dances practised in France. Its vogue was 


great in the 17th century, and it attained its 
apogee under Louis XIV. Defined in Bros- 
sard’s Dictionary of Music, it was considered 
by d’Alembert as a slow saraband. 1 

It begins with a short note (usually a quaver) 
at the end of the bar and is distinguished by a 
predominance of dotted notes, as the following, 
from Bach's 4 English Suites ’, No. 4: 


wm 

^ j j j j 



^ 1 ■ ~~ 



and requires a staccato rather than a legato 
style of performance. Like most of the other 
old dances, it consists of two parts, each oi 
w hich is repeated. A special peculiarity of the 
French courantc is that the last bar of each 
part, in contradiction of the time signature, is 
in 6-4 time. Tim will be seen clearly by an 
extract from the movement quoted above: 



A, a componen. of .ho sui.e, the C0UjW<« 
follows the allemandc, with which 
character it is strongly contrasted. 1 , n , 
its connection with the dance 
a slight modification: whereas in i« c»ru 
shape the 6-4 time was to be found only J the 
concluding bar of each part, cou ,^ e 

frequently to be met with in suites wh 
two times are mixed up, and some .m*<£ 
where, in spi.e of .he 
predominates throughout. This is F 
the case in many example b >’ nte ma y 

The chief points of the French coura 

be briefly summed up thru 
prevalence of dotted 

3-2 and 6-4 times, and P o| yP julienne), 

(2) The Italian courante (courante t 

called also, like P' Kcd “ ! ' ! ® P ui f indo¬ 
or ccuranU, is a dUTeren. fonn, 

penden. of .ha. jus. mc i ni „gofi« 

more nearly to the etymologi n > ing 

name, since it consists ehjjfly o 
passages. This courante is also in of 

L usually 3-8, but sometimes 3'4 

1 Srr J. f.corchcville, ‘ Vingt Suita d’orch alre 
dix-sTpliLc .iidc franc** \ 
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rapid tempo, about allegro or allegro assai. It is 
thus, like the French courante, contrasted with 
the allcmandc. As an example of this class 
may be taken the following from Bach's 
Partita No. 5: 



Other specimens of this kind of courante 
may be found in No. 5 of Handel's ‘ First Set 
of Lessons \ and in Nos. 5 and 6 of Bach's 
4 French Suites these last being in 3-4 time. 
They are also frequent in Corelli's violin sonatas. 

(3) One more species of courante remains to 
be noticed, which is founded upon and 
attempts to combine the two preceding ones, 
but with the peculiarity that the special 
features of neither — the French change of 
rhythm and the Italian runs — arc introduced. 
It is in fact a hybrid possessing little in common 
with the other varieties, except that it is in 
triple time and consists of two parts, each 
repeated. Most of Handel's courantes belong 
to this class. The beginning of one, from his 
' Lessons bk. i, No. 8, will show at once the 
great difference between this and the French 
or Italian courante: 



Bach, on the other hand, uses chiefly the first 
kind of courante, his movements more resem¬ 
bling those of Couperin. 

E. p., adds. m. l. p. 

Conrmonl, Loots dr. S*t Bizet (tong). 

COURSES. The pairs of strings on instru¬ 
ments of the lute family producing the same note 
on each string, usually in unison, but occasion¬ 
ally in octaves. The two or three strings pro¬ 
ducing one note in the modern pianoforte are 
actually " courses ", but they are never so 
called, the word being obsolete in that sense. 

COURTAULD-SARGENT CONCERTS. 

These concerts had their first season in London 
in the winter of 1928-29, and were started by 
the late Mrs. Samuel Courtauld, with Sir (then 
Dr.) Malcolm Sargent as musical director, for 
the purpose of providing first-rate music for 
audiences unable to afford the usual prices of 
symphony concerts. A Concert Club was 
formed among the employees in banks, busi¬ 
ness houses, schools, hospitals and other institu¬ 
tions. The members of the Concert Club 
subscribed in groups for a series of six concerts 
through the winter season. The concerts were 
given at Queen's Hall; the London Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra was engaged and a number of 





eminent conductors took charge of them and 
gave many memorable performances of im¬ 
portant works. So popular was the idea of 
the Concert Club that it soon became necessary 
to give the concerts in two series, that is to say, 
the same programme on Monday and on 
Tuesday. After the death of Mrs. Courtauld 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld became chairman of 
the committee, but eventually, chiefly owing 
to the second world war. the organization was 
discontinued. Its useful function is now 
carried out in much the same way by the 
New Era Concert Society started in 1947 by 
Richard Austin. 11. c. c., adds. 

COURTAUT. An obsolete type of wood¬ 
wind instrument depicted and described by 
Merscnne (1636) as 
nothing more than 
" un Fagot ou Basson 
raccourci qui sert 
aussi dc Basse aux 
Musettes " (tee Fig.). 

The narrow twin- 
bore was connected 
at the foot to form a 
continuous tube from 
the exposed double¬ 
reed and short crook 
at the top, down and 
up the twin-bores, 
to a lateral outlet 
near the top. The 
courtaut had the 
usual six fingerholes 
in front, but a curious 
feature was the pres¬ 
ence of two sets of 
three small project¬ 
ing lateral tubes (Fr. 

Ulines ) which com¬ 
municated with the 
rear bore. Only 
three of these were 
used according to 
whether the per¬ 
former played with 
left hand above right 
or vice versa. The 
three Ulines not in 
use were stopped 
with wax. Merscnne 
tells us courtauts re¬ 
sembled thick walk¬ 
ing-sticks, whence 
some people made 
of them " grands 
Bourdons semblables 
4 ceux dre Pelerins 
de Saint-Jacques ”. 

Galpin drew atten¬ 
tion to the existence 

in the instrumental collection of Henry VIII, 
inventoried at his death in 1547, of “ Pilgrim 





Courtaut, as depicted 
by Merscnne, * Har¬ 
monic univcrscllc *, 
Propos. XXXII (p. 
298). 

Hole 7 indicate* the junc- 
lion of the i»o cylindrical 
boro. Holes 8.9, 10 and 11 
are at ihe rear of ihe instru¬ 
ment. The continuous bore 
terminated at hole u. 
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COURTAUT 


COURTEVILLF. 


Staves ”, conceivably courtauts of the type 
described by Mersenne nearly a century later. 

Several unfortunate errors in works of refer¬ 
ence must now be noted. 

Dr. Stone who wrote the article Bassoon in 
the first edition of this Dictionary misunder¬ 
stood the Mines in Mersennc’s Courtaut 
and made the surprising statement that early 
bassoon types had plugs for insertion or with¬ 
drawal before performance, according to the 
key of the composition. The real purpose of 
the Mines, which were not capable of with¬ 
drawal, has been explained above. The error 
was repeated by U. Daubcny in his 4 Orchestral 
Wind Instruments’ (1920) and by manyothers. 

The learned musicologist and acoustician 
Victor Mahillon, in Vol. II of his Brussels 
Catalogue, gave a drawing and full description 
of No. 952 which he termed a “ Courtaud ” 
(jiV), but the instrument is in reality a bass 
crumhorn, a facsimile of No. 214 in the Kunst- 
historischcs Museum, Vienna. Mahillon’s 
error is the more remarkable as he minutely 
describes a set of six crumhorns under Nos. 
610-15. 

In the Catalogues of the 1872 Exhibition in 
London and of the Musical Instruments in the 
South Kensington Museum (London, 1874) 
Carl Engel made the erroneous statement that 
a specimen of the French Courtaut, dating 
from the 15th century, was preserved in the 
Paris Conservatoire. This was repeated in the 
Art Handbook issued by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1908, and by Jeffrey Pulvcr who, in his 
'Dictionary of Old English Music’ (1923), 
makes confusion worse confounded by terming 
the surviving specimen a Curtal {sic) of the 
15th century, and proceeds to quote at length 
Irom Dc Felice’s ‘Encyclopedic’ (1772) a 
description of a true Courtaut. Engel thus 
cites a pscudo-courtaut said to date from two 
centuries in advance of its existence and Pulver 
makes of it a Curtal a century before that type 
was known. The instrument in the Paris 
Collection is in fact a late 17th-century 
Ccrvelat or Racket!. No specimen of a 
Courtaut has survived, but Galpin had a 
facsimile made from Mcrscnnc's drawing, and 
it appears in PI. XXXII, No. 7, of his * Old 
English Instruments of Music Jacquot in his 
‘ Dictionnaire des instruments dc musique ’ 
(1886) also errs in defining the Courtaud thus: 

“ Petit basson qui sc nommait aussi Cervelas, 
scion la forme qu’il affectait 

Amid so much confusion in nomenclature 
the student may be excused his inability to 
distinguish fact from legend. It is greatly to 
be regretted that as yet no reprint of Mer- 
senne’s 4 Harmonic universelle ’ exists, as in 
the case of Virdung, Agricola and Praetorius. 

L. c. L. 

Bibl. as for Rackett. 

Set also Ccrvelat. Rackett. 


Courteline, Georges. Srr Sauguet (incid. m. for 2 
plays). Terrasse (do. for 3 fantasies). 

COURTEVILLE. 1 English family of 
musicians, (?) of French descent. 

(1) Raphael Courteville ( b . ?; d. ? 

London, 28 Dec. 1675). He was one of the 
Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal in the reign of 
Charles I. He lived during the interregnum 
and resumed his place in the Chapel on its re¬ 
establishment in 1660. j. a. p.-m. 

(2) Ralph (or Raphael) Courteville ( b . 
?; d. London, c. 1735), organist and com¬ 
poser, son of the preceding. He was doubtless 
a pupil of his father and was brought up as a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal. Queen Mary 
had presented the organ from the Chapel 
Royal to the church of St. James’s, West¬ 
minster, and on 7 Sept. 1691 “ Ralph Courta- 
ville ” was appointed first organist there at a 
salary of £20 per annum. Many of his songs 
appear in the collections published in the 
latter part of the 17th century and the begin¬ 
ning of the 18th. He published 6 Sonatas 
44 composed and purposley [sir] contriv’d for 
two flutes ” about 1690. His best-known com¬ 
position is the hymn-tune called “ St. James’s . 

j. a. f.-m. 

Courteville wrote songs for Southcrne’s 
‘ Oroonoko ’ and for the third part of Durfey s 
4 Don Quixote * (both plays produced in Nov. 
1695) and also for revivals of Nahum Tate s 
4 A Duke and No Duke’ and Drydens 
4 Aureng-Zebc ’ about the same time. There 
also exists a setting by him of a song which 
occurs in Thomas Wright’s ‘The Female 
Vcrtuoso’s ’ (1693), but it is doubtful whether 
this was sung on the stage. 1 A> L - ( 

(3) Raphael Courteville (b. London, • , 
d. London, June 1772 *)» organist, son of tne 
preceding. He probably succeeded his father 
as organist of St. James’s, Westminster; but m 
the vestry minutes of the parish, though they 
are very carefully kept, no record of thu 
appointment or of the death of Courtcvdllc ( j 
can be found, and it has been assumed tha 
one individual held the post of organist ior 
eighty years . 4 The only direct evidence 
against this assumption is such as c* 
derived from the fact that there is a tablet! 
the church, recording the buna of thewi 
(Elizabeth Abbot) of 44 Raphael CourjwUe 
Junr. of this parish, Gent • • •_ *? • y that 
as he is not called organist, it is ,lk J ,y '^ 
Courteville (2) was alive at the time. Inbep. 

1735 the widower mamed Miss Lucy ’ 
a 7 lady of large fortune.* This 
devoted himself mainly to P° h ^ a ^ ?f. 

He published • Memoirs •rfthe Lde and Ad 
ministration of William occu, 


Baron 

Courtivill. 


• Also Cor. evil, CourUviUe or Coar 

• The same song was by Purcell. 

• Buried 10 June 177 *- 

• D.N.B.. Brit- MW. Bjot-j , 

» • Notes and Queries , ser. II. *. 49 ° 
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Icighin 1738, signing it only with the 
initials “ R. C. *\ He was the reputed author 
of ‘ The Gazetteer a paper written in support 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, and 
it was probably from this that he obtained the 
nickname of “ Court-Evil ” from the opposi¬ 
tion. A letter appeared over his signature in 
No. 50 of the' Westminster Journal probably 
as a joke on his own productions ; in this he is 
styled “ Organ-blower, Essayist, and Historio¬ 
grapher He published a pamphlet, * Argu¬ 
ments respecting Insolvency’, in 1761. For 
some years before this, entries in the minute- 
books of the church show that he had practi¬ 
cally neglected his duties as organist: he is 
warned in 1753 an< ^ '7541 and in 1764 his 
assistant, one Richardson, was consulted as to 
the repairs of the organ. In 1771 it was 
reported that Courtevillc was giving his assist¬ 
ant only one quarter of his salary and was 
ordered to share it equally with him. 

J. A. F.-M. 

Sit alio Akcroyde (collab.). 

COURTLY STYLE. See Gala kt. 

Courtney. W. L. Sit Drtnmv (' Khamma \ teen.). 
Howellt (tong). 

COURTOIS, Jean (b. Cambrai, ?;</.? 
Cambrai, ?). 

Flemish 16th-century composer. Nothing 
is known of his life except that he was chapel- 
master at Cambrai Cathedral when in Jan. 
>539 Charles V asked Francis I for free passage 
for troops going to Ghent. At the festivities 
held during Charles’s stay at Cambrai a motet 
by Courtois, 4 Venite populi terrae ’, was sung 
in the cathedral. It is described as follows: 

Declaration da triumphant! honneur rt accuril 
faicti k la Maiat* lmp*riallc k sa ioycuv rt premiere 
entree; ensemble aux illustres Princes de France 
Messieurs le Dauphin et due Dorians en la cite et 
duc Ji. d ' 9 ambr, »\ En l * n de * ri<c ““I < ir *J centi 
et XXXIX. au mois de janvier. le XX' iour dudict 
moy. 

Courtois also composed other motets, many 
published. Masses and motets in manuscript 
are in the Munich Library, and some at 
Cambrai and Leyden; also at Bologna in 
great number ', and at Hamburg. Several 
collections of the 16th century, printed in 
France, Italy and Germany, contain sacred 
and secular compositions by Courtois. His 
French songs include a canon and two songs 
in five and six parts in ‘ Chansons 4 4, 5, 6 et 
8 parties de divers auteurs ’ (Antwerp, 1543- 
1 5 *>o); ‘ Si par souffrir ’, in ‘ Trente Chansons 
musicalcs 4 4 parties ’ (Paris, 1539); ‘ Trente 
et une Chansons musicales 4 4 parties ’ (1529)*; 
and two songs in ‘ Trcnte-cinq Livres de 
chansons nouvelles ’ (1533-49).* 

h. c. c., adds. 


1 Sit L. Torchi. • Riviiu muacale \ XIII. 

F.„£?“ U \ n ? V w’ 1 vk * Jan '897 by Her 

Expert in La Maltrej musicieru de la Renamanci 

_ ' 9? llfC,ionl «««» by P. Atuignam: oU 
^ b o‘^tKl W » rC Moder ? e - ' 533 . Ott. ,537. Garda. 
1539 . oalbhnger, 1540. Susato, 1546-47. etc. 


COURVOISIER, Walter (b . Riehen nr. 
Basel, 7 Feb. 1875; d. Locarno, 27 Dec. 1931). 

Swiss composer and teacher. He spent 
most of his life in Germany, having studied at 
Munich under Ludwig Thuillc and married 
his daughter. He conducted the Kaim 
Orchestra there in 1907, became teacher at 
the Academy of Music in 1910 and professor 
there in 1919, in succession to Friedrich Klose, 
another Germanized Swiss composer. A 
number of younger Swiss musicians went to 
him for study at Munich, including Burkhard 
and Sutermeister. 

.As a composer Courvoisier devoted himself 
particularly to song-writing (* Geistliche Lie* 
dcr * Altdeutsche I.ieder ’, * Kinderlieder 
etc.), where he based an entirely personal 
style on the principles of Hugo Wolf. But his 
six suites for unaccompanied violin are also of 
interest as a synthesis of Bach’s linear manner 
and modern German harmony. Other works 
by him are the operas * Lanzelot und Elaine 
after Tennyson (Munich, 1917; Basel, 1918), 
'Die Krahen ’ (Munich, 1921) and * Der 
Sunde Zauberei ’, after Calderon (not pro¬ 
duced) ; ’ Totenfeier ’ (also called 4 Aufer- 
stehung ’) for solo voices, chorus and orchestra 
(* 9 * 7 ) i symphonic prologue for Carl Spitteler's 
* Olympischer Fruhling ’ (1906); numerous 
choruses, some pianoforte pieces, etc. 

a. l., adds. 

Bi»i. -Krovmi. Tx to t>o it. 'Walter Courvohicr * 
(Munich, 19281. 

COUSIN JACQUES. See Bepiroy dp, 
Reicny. 

COUSINEAU, Georges ( b . ?; </.?); 

COUSINEAU, Jacqucs-Georges [b. Paris, 

13 Jan. 1760; d. Paris, 1824). 

French harp makers and harpists. The 
father appeared as a music publisher in Paris 
in 1766 and was a member of the guild of 
instrument makers in 1769. He was one of 
the first to import pianofortes from England 
into France (1773). He also became famous 
as a maker of harps and a virtuoso on that 
instrument. 

His son joined in the business in 1775 and 
both were given the title of Luthier-in- 
Ordinary to the Queen. But Jacques, while 
devoting much of his time to the making of 
instruments, was best known as a virtuoso 
player. He was harpist at the Paris Op£ra in 
1780 and soloist at a Concert SpiritucI the 
following year. In 1780 also he published his 
first work, a volume of sonatas for his instru¬ 
ment. This was followed by more than twenty 
further collections and an excellent ‘ M6thode ’. 
Father and son together did much to improve 
the harp, and in 1782 the Abbe Roussier pre¬ 
sented to the Academic des Sciences a memoir 
on their new instrument tuned in Cb, and 
furnished with a double row of pedals, thus 
enabling the player to produce the semitones 
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both diatonic and chromatic (perfected later 
by £rard in a more practical manner). In 
1799 they patented an invention for stretching 
the strings, and in 1803 one for strengthening 
the tone-quality. 

M. P. 

Bibl.--Pierrh. Constant, * I.a Facteurs d’insirument* 
de musique* (Paris, 1803). 

VANNES, R., ' Dictionnaire da luthiers ’ (Paris, 1932). 
Also * Almanachs musicaux *, * Tablctta de renommee 
des musiciens* & • Spectacla de Paris* from 
1766 to 1800. 

Cousins, J. H. S*t Bax (*ong). 
COUSSEMAKER, Charles Edmond 
Henri de (b . Baillcul, Nord, 19 Apr. 1805; 
d. Bourbourg, Nord, 12 Jan. 1876). 

French musical historian. His family is 
traced back to the 15th century and had for 
many generations held magisterial posts in 
Baillcul. His father, a Juge de Paix, destined 
him for the law ; but his musical aptitude was 
such that at the age of ten he could play any 
piece upon the pianoforte at sight. He also 
learned the violin and cello. He was educated 
at the Lyc£c Douai and took lessons in harmony 
from Moreau, organist of Saint-Pierre. In 1825 
he went to Paris, and studied composition, etc., 
under Rcicha and others. The recent re¬ 
searches of Fdtis had roused a general interest 
in the history of music, and Coussemaker’s 
attention was turned in that direction. Having 
completed his legal studies he was appointed 
judge successively at Douai, where he con¬ 
tinued to study music with Victor Lefcbvre, at 
Bergues, Hazcbrouck, Dunkerque and Lille. 
He was a member of the Institut for twenty 
years and belonged to several other learned 
societies, besides being a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour and of the order of Leopold 
of Belgium. His musical works arc : 

‘ M*moire sur Hucbald . . .* (1841). 

* Notice* sur la collection* mu*ic*la de la Bibliothtque 

de Cambrai . . .* (1843). 

' Hi *‘ oirc de I’harmonie au moycn-Age ' (1832). 

' Trois Chants historiqua * (1834). 

* F.mi *ur les instrument* de muiique au moycn-Agc' 

(1856). 

Chant* populaira da Flamand* * (1836). 

‘ Chant* liturgique* de Thomas A Kempis ' (1836). 

* Notice »ur un manuscrit musical . . . de S. Di*' 

0839 ). 

' Drama liturgiqua . . .* (i860). 

* La Messe du XIII' ,i*clc . . .* (1861). 

' Scriptorum de musica medii aevi nova seria ’4 vols. 
(1864-76). 

La Harmonista du XII' et XIII- siicla * (1865). 

* L'Art harmonique aux XII' et XIII' siicla * (1863). 
‘Trait** inldits sur la musique du moyen-lge* (186-,, 

1867, 1869). 

He also edited the works of Adam de La Halle 
(Paris, 1872) and Tinctor’s treatise (1875). 
At the time of his death he was preparing 
a continuation of his ‘ L’Art harmonique ’ to 
the 14th century. His legal writings are good, 
especially one on Flemish law. In early life he 

* In continuation of Gerbert** * Scriptora eede- 
siastici *. together with which it forms one of the most 
important collections of early source* of musical 
scholarship. For content* ut Scriptores. 


composed some masses and other church music 
and published a volume of songs. In spite of 
certain errors his works form a most im¬ 
portant contribution to the history of music. 

F. c. 

COUSSER. See Kusser. 

COUSU, Antoine de (b. Amiens, ?; d. 
Saint-Quentin, 11 Aug. 1658). 

French singer and theorist. He was first a 
singer at the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, after¬ 
wards choirmaster at Noyon and finally canon 
at Saint-Quentin. He wrote ‘ La Musique 
univcrselle * (1658), one of the earliest works 
dealing with hidden fifths and octaves. Ric- 
mann thinks that a 4-part fantasy in Kirchcr’s 
‘ Musurgia ’ by “Jean Cousu” is probably 
attributable to Antoine. e. v. d. s. 

Bibl.— Thoinan, E., * Antoine dc Cousu * (Pari*, 1866). 


COUVIN (Opera). See Auber. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. What 
is now the Royal Opera in London and, in 
spite of the spasmodic cultivation of opera in 
England, one of the great musical theatres in 
the world, was opened on 7 Dec. 1732 under 
the management of John Rich. He moved 
there with all his company from the theatre 
he had previously directed in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.* 

Though licensed for the performance of the 
higher class of dramatic works, to which the 
name of legitimate ” is given, Covent Garden 
Theatre has been the scene of all kinds 01 
theatrical productions; and two years after 
the first opening of the theatre, in 1 734 » wc 
find the bill for 11 Mar. announcing 

a comedy called The Way of the World, by the Ute 
Mr. Congreve, with entertainments of daodnfc P* 
ticularly the Scottish dance, by Mr. Glover and M 
Laguerre. Mr. Le Sac and Miss Boston. 
and Mrs. Ogden; with a new dance called P.gmal.oo. 
performed by Mr. Mailer and MUe. Sail*. 

“ No servants ", it is stated, in a notification at 
the end of the programme, " will be perontt 
to keep places on the stage.” Mile Sailed 
on this occasion to have produced the nr* 
complete ballet d'action ever presented on tn 
stage. She at the same time introduce^ 
important reforms in theatrical costume- 
the autumn of the same year (* 734 ) , 

opened his first season there with a ballet a 
‘ II pastor fido ’, and his subsequent operas 
with the majority of the oratorios were 
duccd there/ Next to him, tat •« »“““£. 
able distance both in umc and artistic 
ance, the chief composer °f eminence con 

nected with the theatre was Bishop, who 
[ween 18.0 and .824 produced at Cm 
Garden no less than fifty musical works 
various kinds, including * Guy Manncring , 

» This theatre’s subsequent history i* ^ f jJSSe # 
(urnt on the night of inuTan opera-house. 

,^^d again a* an opera-house, «5 W 
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‘ The Miller and his Men ’, * The Slave ’ and 
‘ Clari besides adaptations of Rossini's 
‘ Barber of Seville Mozart's 4 Marriage of 
Figaro ’ and other celebrated operas. Weber's 
‘ Frcischiitz soon after its production in 
Germany, was brought out in an English 
version both at Covcnt Garden and at Drury 
Lane (1824). So great was its success that 
Weber was requested to compose for Covent 
Garden an entirely new opera. * Oberon 
the work in question, was brought out 12 Apr. 
1826, when, though much admired, it failed 
to achieve such popularity as ‘ Der Freischiitz ' 
had obtained. It has been said that Weber 
was much affected by the coolness with which 
' Oberon ' was received. Scudo, the eminent 
French critic, writing on this subject in the 
' Revue des Deux Mondes records the fact 
that 4 Oberon ’ was very successful on its first 
production at Covcnt Garden and adds that it 
was 44 received with enthusiasm by those who 
were able to comprehend it 

Italian Opera. —Between 1826 and 1846 
operas and musical dramas were from time to 
time played at Covent Garden. But it was not 
until 1846 that the theatre was turned per¬ 
manently into an opera-house. With the 
interior reconstructed by Albano, it was 
opened, in the words of the prospectus, " for a 
more perfect representation of the lyric drama 
than has yet been attained in this country ". 
The director was Frederick Beale (of the firm 
of Cramer, Beale & Co.), with whom was 
associated Persiani, husband of the eminent 
prima donna of that name and others. The 
musical conductor was Costa. In the company 
were included Grisi and Mario, who with Costa 
and nearly all the members of his orchestra had 
suddenly left Her Majesty's Theatre for the 
new enterprise, in which they were joined by 
Persiani, Tamburini.Roneoni and Alboniwho. 
on the opening night — 6 Apr. 1847 —sang 
(as Arsacc in 4 Scmiramide') for the first time 
on this side of the Alps. 

The management of the Royal Italian 
Opera, as the new musical theatre was called, 
passed after a short time into the hands of 
Dclaficld, who was aided by Gyc; and after 
Dclafield's bankruptcy the establishment was 
carried on solely by Gyc (1851), who, when 
the theatre was burned down in 1856, rebuilt 
it at his own expense from the design of 
Edward Barry, R.A. Adelina Patti made her 
d<ebut at the Royal Italian Opera in 1861, when 
she sang for the first time on the boards of a 
European theatre. Lucca and Albani, Tam- 
berhk and Graziani, may be mentioned among 
other artists of European fame who appeared 
at the Royal Italian Opera. 

Concerts and English Opera.— For some 
dozen years (between 1840 and 1855) Jullien 
directed promenade concerts at this theatre; 
and from time to time, during the winter 
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months, performances of English opera were 
given at Covcnt Garden. Thus Balfe's 4 The 
Puritan's Daughter ' Satanella ' and 4 The 
Armourer of Nantes ', Wallace's 4 Lurlinc ’ 
and Benedict’s 4 Lily of Killarncy ’ were pro¬ 
duced there under the management of Louisa 
Pyne and William Harrison. 

I.vternatioxal Opera. —The Royal Italian 
Opera suffered financial collapse soon after the 
season of 1884; and between that date and 
the beginning of the prosperous regime of Sir 
Augustus Harris, a few seasons of opera were 
managed by an impresario named Lago. In 
1888 Harris opened with a very large subscrip¬ 
tion and with a company which he had formed 
at Drury Lane in the previous year. From 
that date until his death in June 1896 success 
followed all that he undertook, and the Royal 
Opera (as it was called from 1892 onwards) 
once more drew all the world to Covcnt 
Garden. It was during Harris's management 
that Wagner's 4 Der Ring des Nibelungen ' was 
first given as a whole at Covent Garden (June 
1892) under Mahler. After Harris’s death the 
Grand Opera Syndicate became lessees of the 
theatre, and the traditions established by 
Harris were maintained until the first world 
war brought an interruption in 1914. Undei 
this management were given brilliant per¬ 
formances of the 4 Ring ', conducted first by 
Mottl (1898), later by Richter (beginning 
1903). Both German and French opera took 
an equal place with Italian works, and the 
custom was established of performing operas 
in the languages in which they were composed. 

The house was closed from the summer of 
1914 till 1919. Sir Thomas Beecham took 
charge of the two summer seasons of 1919 and 
1920, but London was again without its Royal 
Opera in 1921. The Carl Rosa Opera Com¬ 
pany and the British National Opera Company 
rented the house from the syndicate for short 
seasons of opera in English between 1921 and 
1924. On 5 May 1924 the Grand Opera 
Syndicate (chairman, H. V. Higgins) resumed 
operations with a German company, and the 
Ixmdon Opera Syndicate, leasing the house 
from the Grand Opera Syndicate, gave 44 inter¬ 
national " seasons in 1925-27. 

11. s. f.., adds. 

Between \\ ars. —The later years of Covcnt 
Garden’s history as an opera-house were chiefly 
remarkable for the number of organizations, 
syndicates and companies which took tempor¬ 
ary control. The London Opera Syndicate 
began the process, as stated above, by leasing 
the house from the Grand Opera Syndicate 
through three summer seasons, 1925-27. The 
London Opera Syndicate was inspired by the 
late Mrs. Samuel Courtauld, managed by 
Colonel Eustace W. Blois, and the musical 
direction was in the hands of Bruno Walter. 
In 1928 a new governing body, the Covent 
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Garden Opera Syndicate, with Colonel Blois 
as managing director, superseded the London 
Opera Syndicate and provided international 
opera seasons through three years, combined 
with seasons by Diaghilev's Russian Ballet. It 
was during this period that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer first granted a government 
subsidy to opera at Covent Garden to be paid 
by the Postmaster-General through the B.B.C. 
In 1931 the Govern Garden Touring Company 
was formed under Blois, which toured the 
provinces. The next year, 1932, Beecham 
returned as principal conductor. Blois died on 
16 May 1933, and in the same year Beecham 
became artistic director. At the end of the 
1939 season he declared his intention of with¬ 
drawing for a time from conducting operas, 
but announced his scheme for an " inter¬ 
national ” season in 1940. For three years, 

1 934 “ 36 * Geoffrey Toye was managing direc¬ 
tor to a syndicate formed under Philip Hill, 
Chairman of Covent Garden Properties, Ltd. 
The 1939 season was given under the auspices 
of the London Philharmonic Concert Society. 

Such varying fortunes in management have 
necessarily meant a considerable variation in 
types and standards of performance. Seasons 
have been shortened, and summer seasons of 
ballet have been added. The opera season of 
>939 lasted only from 1 May to 16 June. In 
the Coronation Year, 1937, a particularly 
elaborate programme was devised which in¬ 
cluded the visit of the company of the Paris 
Op^ra to give the first performance in England 
of Dukas’s ' Arianc ct Barbe-Bleuc \ It also 
included the first performance, under the 
composer’s direction, of Eugene Goosscns's 
three-act opera ' Don Juan de Manara ’. 

Occasional short seasons of opera were given 
in the winter at Covent Garden. In 1935 Sir 
Thomas Beecham gave an autumn season 
with a company which subsequently took the 
repertory on tour in the provinces. It included 
the first performance of Delius's ' Koanga ’. 
In 1936 the Dresden Opera visited the House, 
giving distinguished performances of famous 
German operas. In the same year a short 
season, directed by Albert Coates, produced 
his opera * Pickwick * and other English 
works. h. c. c. 

Opera in English. —An entirely new phase 
was entered upon in 1946, when at last the 
great international house became a centre for 
productions on a large scale of opera in the 
vernacular. David Webster was appointed 
managing director and Karl Rankl musical 
director and chief conductor. Messrs. Booscy 
& Hawkcs took a financial interest in the 
venture to a considerable extent and a very 
substantial government subsidy was secured, 
not involving any direct State control, but to 
be administered at the discretion of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. 


Great stress was laid on lavish productions, 
each opera being newly staged with scenic 
designs by well-known artists, some of them 
experienced in stage work, others commis¬ 
sioned experimentally on account of distin¬ 
guished work done in their own sphere. The 
results often turned out to be beautiful, and 
they were never less than interesting. In this 
respect Covent Garden had, in fact, become as 
progressive as any continental opera-house, and 
more so than most, and only on one or two 
occasions did enterprise turn into freakishness, 
as in the notorious production of Strauss’s 
‘ Salome with designs by Dali, in 1949. 
Among the most spectacular and handsome 
productions were the sets and dresses for 
Purcell’s ‘ Fairy Queen ’ by Michael Ayrton, 
Mozart’s ' Magic Flute ’ by Oliver Messcl and 
Puccini’s * Turandot ’ by Leslie Hurry; the 
finest of all was Mcsscl’s setting for Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s ‘ Queen of Spades 

On the musical side the management was 
faced with far greater difficulties, in the choice 
of both conductors and singers. No musical 
leadership comparable with that of, for 
example, Mahler, Walter or Beecham was to 
be secured, though criticism could not com¬ 
plain of any lack of hard and painstaking work. 
Singers to whom the English language is native 
and who at the same time had adequate stage 
experience were simply not to be had in suffi¬ 
cient numbers to fill the casts of a considerable 
repertory. A good many foreign artists o 
greater or less distinction had therefore to be 
resorted to, with the result that all sorts ot 
strange accents have been heard from the 
Govern Garden stage, with a disturbing ana 
sometimes unfortunately comic effect, and tha 
there were even occasional relapses into t 
original languages of the operas, not cxduding 
Russian. There was also the drawback that 1 
became only too obvious now and again tnai 
the foreign artists were obsessed with a sens 
of their superiority, justified as a rule in s 
as operatic experience was concerned, dui 
no means always by better voices or greater 

' al What became evident aa the K»ona we»| 
on was that opera in English on the s 
has to be produced at a great house like 
Covent Garden-a house, moreover, laden 
with an almost oppressive weight 01 g 
traditions — required years of schooling 
maturing before it could settle down• to a «w 
tradition of its own and produce: u f ^ y 
great work by sheer cxpcrnjnce and rou. ^ 
Meanwhile it was possible ^metim 
welcome a superior all-round perform ^ 
more often to find promise and pleas 

or 
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‘ Boris ’ in the original, not in Rimskv- 
Korsakov’s edition, was an event, and if 
4 Salome ’ was a temporary disaster, it was at 
least not one due to staleness or timidity. 

On the whole the repertory has so far con¬ 
sisted of accepted masterpieces in English 
translations, sometimes newly made for Covent 
Garden. Works by English composers, apart 
from Purcell and Benjamin Britten (‘ Peter 
Grimes ’, * Billy Budd ’ and ‘ Gloriana ') have 
in the nature of things been scarce; but 
Covcnt Garden has introduced at any rate 
two full-scale new operas by English com¬ 
posers, Arthur Bliss’s * The Olympians the 
libretto of which is by a distinguished English 
playwright, J. B. Priestley, and Vaughan 
Williams’s Bunyan opera * The Pilgrim's 
Progress 

The Site.—V isitors to London are often 
heard to express surprise that the Royal Opera- 
House of the British capital should stand in an 
unimpressive thoroughfare opposite Bow Street 
Police Station and be surrounded by narrow 
streets too often littered with vegetable refuse. 
But it should be remembered that the vener¬ 
able theatre was there first, though not in its 
present state, two houses having been burnt 
down (1808 and 1856) before the present 
building was opened on 15 May 1858. That 
the London flower, fruit and vegetable market 
should have been opened so near the Opera 
was unfortunate, the more so because the 
square on which it stands was once a beautiful 
open space surrounded by arcaded houses in 
the Italian style (still standing on the north 
side), with Inigo Jones's St. Paul’s Church 
forming a centre-piece to the design. This 
large square, familiarly known as the piazza, 
and probably first so called by the Italian 
singers at the Opera, must once have been 
used as a promenade during the intervals of 
the performances and have made opera-goers 
feel almost as much in Italy as they were inside 
the house, which is now old-fashioned and in 
some ways inconvenient, but retains a beauty, 
dignity and atmosphere of its own which never 
fails to delight and impress all but the most 
unimaginative visitors. E . b. 

IIibl. -Noxthcot-t .Richard, * Coveoi Garden and the 
Royal Opera (London, 1924). 

SAXr. WvND.iAM, H.. ' The Annalt of Govern Garden 
Theatre (London, n.d.). 

S Ha we-Taylor, Desmond, ‘ Covent Carden ’ (• World 
of Music series) (London, 1948). 

COVENTRY & HOLLIER. English firm 
of music sellers and publishers, established in 
London. They were at 71 Dean Street, Soho, 
from about 1833 to 1848. They published a 
number of important works, many from 
plates taken over when they succeeded 
Thomas Preston at 71 Dean Street. Preston 
and his father had acquired at various 
times stock and plates of Robert Bremner, 
Thomas Skillern, H. Wright and others, in- 
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eluding many of Handel's works originally 
issued by Walsh, Randall, etc. Some of 
these plates were acquired by J. Alfred 
Xovello in 1849, after the partnership of 
Coventry & Hollier was dissolved. From 
about 1848 to 1851 Charles Coventry con¬ 
tinued alone at 71 Dean Street, and at the 
sale of his stock-in-trade in 1851 Xovello 
purchased another 4780 plates of sacred 
works, and subsequently reissued from some 
of them. w. c. s. 

CovrrdaU, Style.. Stt Vaughan Williams (3 choral 
hymns). 

COW HORN (Ger. St it r /turn — bull horn). 
A primitive instrument originally made, as its 
name shows, of the horn of a bull or cow and 
capable of sounding a single note only, varying 
according to size. It was the war horn or 
great bugle horn of antiquity and the early 
middle ages. Wagner, who calls it Slierhorn, 
requires its sound oir-stage in ‘ Der Ring dcs 
Xibclungen’, thus: in ’Dir Walkurc’, Act 
II, written c; in * Go Herd., mmc rung ’, Acts 
II and III, three Stiff hornet written c', dj'aml 
d'. but played an octave lower. A set of three 
special instruments is made for (his. They are 
straight tubes of brass (the C horn is 41 ins. 
long* with an exact conical bore which 
expands from a socket for a trombone mouth¬ 
piece at one end to an orifice 2} ins. across at 
the other; there is no bell flare. Their 
fundamentals arc sounded /orluwno by three 
trombonists in the wings. Wagner also uses 
the cow horn for the Night Watchman in ‘ Die 
Meistersingcr \ 

In the finale of his * Spring Symphony ’ 
(1949) Benjamin Britten requires the rather 
raucous sound of a cow horn in C, but since 
he was not content with this single note, a 
special instrument of brass was made for him 
by Messrs. Boosey & Hawkcs, not greatly 
different from the Slierhorn, but larger and of 
greater length. Two keys were added to it to 
produce notes a perfect fourth on cither side 
of the c' which is the instrument's natural 
note: g and f\ A . B . 

COWARD, (Sir) Henry (b. Liverpool, 
Nov. 1849; d. Sheffield 10 June 1944). 

English chorus-master and choral con¬ 
ductor. His father was a Sheffield grinder 
who had given up this trade and became a 
banjoist and “ nigger minstrel ", and later a 
publican at Liverpool; his mother was a good 
singer. After the fathers death the family 
moved back to Sheffield where, at the age of 
nine, the boy was put to learn the trade of 
cutler. Almost entirely without schooling, 
even of the most elementary kind, he taught 
himself to read and write and made good 
progress at his trade, winning a number of 
prizes for craftsmanship. He attended tonic 
sol-fa classes, and at the age of seventeen 
started one of his own, which later gave several 
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concerts. At twenty-two he threw up his 
trade and became a pupil-teacher, advancing 
with remarkable rapidity to the position of 
headmaster of an elementary school. Mean¬ 
while he was still working hard as a conductor 
and in 1876 formed a choral body, the Sheffield 
Tonic Sol-fa Association, which developed in 
a few years into a first-rate choral society, the 
Sheffield Musical Union. 

In 1887 the school of which he was the head 
was merged into another larger one, and he 
decided to make music his profession. Eighteen 
months later he had taken the degree of B.Mus. 
at Oxford, proceeding in due course to that of 
D.Mus. He was much in demand as a con¬ 
ductor of large bodies of singers connected 
with outdoor festivals; on the occasion of a 
visit of Queen Victoria to Sheffield in 1887 he 
had about 60,000 children under his baton. 
His greatest opportunity occurred, however, 
when in 1895 he was appointed chorus-master, 
with August Manns as conductor, of the then 
newly formed Sheffield Musical Festival. At 
one stroke the fame of Sheffield choral 
singing and of Coward as chorus-master was 
made. 

In 1906 Coward was invited to take a chorus 
to the Rhine Provinces, and for this purpose he 
called in the assistance of the Sheffield Musical 
Union and the Leeds Choral Union, the two 
principal permanent choral bodies with which 
he was associated. Concerts were given at 
Cologne, Dusscldorf and Frankfort o/M., with 
the assistance of local orchestras, Elgar’s ‘ The 
Dream of Gcrontius ’ and Handel's ' Messiah * 
being the principal works performed. The 
great success of this tour led to a longer one 
during the summer of 1910, when Dusscldorf, 
Aachen, Essen, Leipzig and Dresden were 
visited. Between these two tours several visits 
had been made by the Sheffield Choral Union 
to London, Birmingham and Arundel, with 
equal success, and in 1908 a long tour in 
Canada was undertaken by a choir of two 
hundred drawn chiefly from that society. 
Eleven days were spent there, sixteen concerts, 
some with and some without orchestra, being 
given at Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa 
and other towns. 

This tour had been proposed and organized 
by Dr. C. A. E. Harriss, a well-known Cana¬ 
dian musician and entrepreneur, who at the 
close of it again suggested a world tour by the 
same or a similar choir, the places to be visited 
being in the British Dominions and the U.S.A. 
This took place in 1911, among the many 
places visited being Halifax (Nova Scotia), the 
chief Canadian towns, Chicago, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, Victoria (B.C.), Honolulu, Bris¬ 
bane, Adelaide, Perth, Wellington, Sydney, 
Auckland, Melbourne, Durban and Capetown. 
As this lasted six months Coward drew on a 
wider area than previously for his chorus, with 


the result that the success was less complete, 
some American criticisms being particularly 
disparaging. Of Coward’s own powers, how¬ 
ever, there was no question. 

Besides his activities centring on Sheffield, 
Coward was the conductor of large choral 
bodies at Leeds, Huddersfield, Preston, Derby, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow and other places. 
His services as judge at competitive festivals 
were much in demand, and he had consider¬ 
able influence as a lecturer and as a humorous 
and instructive writer in local newspapers, 
besides composing a number of agreeable if 
undistinguished cantatas and shorter works. 
He received knighthood in 1926. He is also 
the author of a useful treatise on choral singing. 

H. A. 


Bisl.—Rodgers, J. A.,' Dr. Henry Coward, the Pioneer 
Chorus-Master * (London, 1911). _ , . 

‘ Sir Henry Coward Obituary Article (Mus. T., July 
• 944 )- 

COWARD, James (b. London, 25 Jan. 
1824; d. London, 22 Jan. 1880). 

English organist, conductor and composer. 
He entered the choir of Westminster Abbey in 
London at an early age. He was given the 
appointment of organist at the parish church, 
Lambeth, and at the opening of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham in 1857 he received a 
similar appointment there, which he retained 
until his death, which took place at his house 
in Lupus Street. 

He held various church appointments m 
addition to this, being at one time or another 
organist of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and M- 
Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. He wm 
conductor of the Western Madrigal Society 
from 1864 to 1872 and directed also ihfADig 
and City Glee Clubs for some time before n« 
death. He was for some time organist to tnc 
Sacred Harmonic Society and the Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons. Although best known 
by his brilliant transcriptions for the organ 
operatic melodies, etc., his published wo ks 
show him to have possessed considerable mus 
cal knowledge and artistic feeling. 
include an anthem, 1 O Lord, correct me , 

‘ Sing unto God ’, a canon four in two, 
other canons; ‘Ten Glees’, >«575 
Glees and a Madrigal ’, .871» besides j** 
pieces for pianoforte, organ, etc. «c 
remarkable power of improvisation. ^ ^ 

Coward,No*l. AddinseU(‘Sighnohlorr’.«"*• 

* B (COWDEN, 1 John. Enoush Musicians 

‘^COWELL, Henry (Dixon) (b. Mcnl ° 
Park, California, 11 Mar. 1897)- 
American pianist and composer- 
the son of an Irish Episcopal Dean of K*»ar d 
He started violin study at the age <cf 
at eight was already composing Herecc. 
his first real training »n music from on 
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Sccgcr at the University of California and 
after an interlude of service in the Army in 
the first world war continued his studies with 
Woodman at the New York Institute of 
Applied Music. In 1931-32 he received the 
Guggenheim Fellowship, which enabled him to 
study comparative musicology- at the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin. 

Cowell made several tours of Europe and 
America in the capacity of concert pianist, 
and was one of the earliest American com¬ 
posers heard abroad, where he provoked 
scenes bordering on riots by his extremely 
experimental pianoforte music. He originated 
the term “ tone cluster ", an expression that 
has become part of the musical vocabulary in 
the U.S.A. It is a term for large bunches of 
notes to be played with whole hand, fist or, on 
occasions, forearm, effects which, together 
with the specified plucking or stroking of 
pianoforte strings, were characteristic of one 
period of his writing. 

Henry Cowell has for many years been a 
champion of American composers and their 
music; he is the founder of * New Music 
Quarterly ’, New Music Quarterly Recordings 
and New Music Orchestral Series. He is an 
active member of many modem music organ¬ 
izations, and has been both editor of and 
contributor to * American Composers on 
American Music ’, a symposium published by 
the Stanford University Press. 

He has been instructor and lecturer in Music 
at the New School for Social Research, N.Y.C., 
at Stanford University, Mills College, Cal., 
and the University of California. As a com¬ 
poser Cowell has been a stimulating influence 
for many young composers, especially those 
on the west coast, where his percussion or¬ 
chestras and experiments in percussion and 
rhythmic compositions gained him an enthusi¬ 
astic following. In 1932 Cowell gave a 
demonstration in New York of the " Rhythmi- 
con ", an instrument he had developed in 
collaboration with Lev Theremin, designed 
to produce all kinds of rhythmic combina¬ 
tions. 

Cowell’s Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, his ‘ Reel ’, ' Synchrony ’, * Old 
American Country Set’, ‘Tales of our Country¬ 
side ’, ' Schoonthrcc ’ and many other works 
have been heard extensively in the U.S.A., 
Havana, South America and France, and 
his chamber works have also been played in 
both Europe and the U.S.A. Among his com¬ 
missions have been one for the League of 
Composers and another for the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 

There is a persistent undercurrent of folk 
material audible in most of Henry Cowell’s 
works, though they vary very much according 
to their particular function and particular 
instrumentation. He has written in almost all 


the usual musical forms anti has invented 
forms of his own, one of which, “ Hymn and 
Fuguing Tune ”, has been employed lor 
various different ensembles, including voices. 
He has been a pioneer also in the field of band 
music, and was one of the first American com¬ 
posers to turn his attention to this field. His 
instrumentation is often brilliant and his 
musical style melodic, whimsical and very- 
free. 

Cowell’s works, too numerous to be com¬ 
pletely listed, number some 500 and include 
four symphonies, ‘ Hymn and Fuguing Tune ’ 
Nos. t, 2, 3, 4, 5, * Rhythmicana ’ for rhythmi- 
con and orchestra, a Festival Overture ‘ To 
America ’ for chorus and two simultaneous 
orchestras, many suites for orchestra and 
chamber orchestra, various sonatas for piano¬ 
forte and solo instrument, and two string 
quartets. There arc also two ballets, ' The 
Building of Banba' for soprano, alto, tenor, 
two basses, chorus and orchestra of i.j, and 
' Atlantis ’ for 3 voices and orchestra. 

p. G.-.ll. 

COWEN, (Sir) Frederic (Hymen) (ori¬ 
ginally Hymen Frederick) [b. Kingston, 
Jamaica, 29 Jan. 1852; d. London. f» Oct. 
' 935 )- . 

English pianist, conductor and comjioscr. 
He was brought by his parents to England at 
thr age of four and even in earliest childhood 
exhibited an extraordinary love of music ; he 
published a waltz at the age of six and in i860 
composed an operetta called ‘ Garibaldi, or 
The Rival Patriots to a libretto by his sister, 
aged seventeen. In Nov. of the same year he 
became a pupil of Goss and Benedict, and by 
1863 was advanced enough to give a morning 
concert (or pianoforte recital) in the concert- 
room of Her Majesty’s Theatre, playing a 
number of pieces from memory. In 1864 he 
played Mendelssohn's D minor Concerto at 
Dudley- House, at a concert at which Joachim 
and Santley appeared. In r86f,,alsoat Dudley- 
House (the composer's father was private 
secretary to the Earl of Dudley), a Trio in A 
major, composed by Co wen, was played by 
himself, Joachim and Pezze. In the same year 
he competed successfully for the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship, but this was relinquished, as his 
parents objected to giving up the control of 
their son. 

They took him to Leipzig, where he 
entered the Conservatory as a pupil of 
Plaidy, Moscheles, Reinecke, Richter and 
Hauptmann. A string Quartet was played at 
the Conservatory in Jan. 1866, but his resid¬ 
ence abroad was cut short by the war between 
Prussia and Austria, and he returned to 
England, appearing as a composer for the 
orchestra with an Overture in D minor played 
at Mallon’s promenade concerts at Covcnt 
Garden. He appeared elsewhere as a pianist 
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a few times, and in Oct. 1867 entered the 
Stem Conservator^’ in Berlin, where he studied 
under Kiel and laid the foundation of his 
remarkable skill as a conductor. He stayed 
less than a year abroad, returning to I.ondon 
in 1868 and playing at various concerts, such 
as the Philharmonic, the Monday Popular and 
elsewhere. 

Cowen made his most prominent appear¬ 
ance as a composer on 9 Dec. 1869 at a concert 
in St. James’s Hall, where were produced his 
Symphony in C minor and pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in A minor. 

From that time Cowen was recognized 
primarily as a composer, but as, even for a 
young man so highly gifted as he, composition 
was not yet a practical means of livelihood, he 
undertook to act as accompanist to Mapleson’s 
concert-party and assistant accompanist at 
Her Majesty's Theatre under Costa who got 
him his first festival commission, as a result 
of which ' The Corsair * was brought out at 
Birmingham in 1876. In the same year his 
first opera, ‘ Pauline was produced by the 
Carl Rosa Company at the Lyceum Theatre in 
London. It was the production of his ' Scan¬ 
dinavian Symphony ’ at St. James’s Hall on 18 
Dec. 1880 that gave Cowen his place among 
the most prominent of English composers. The 
Symphony rapidly made its way on the 
Continent and in America, and as the work 
of one who never had a lesson in orchestration 
it is a very remarkable feat. Local colour is 
used with admirable felicity, and there is little 
wonder that it soon became popular. In 1881 
his ‘ St. Ursula ’ at Norwich enhanced his 
fame, and in 1884 he conducted five concerts 
for the Philharmonic Society. From 1888 to 
1892 he was permanent conductor of the 
society, appointed on the resignation of Sulli¬ 
van ; and in 1888 he went to Melbourne, 
where he conducted the daily orchestral con¬ 
certs at the Centennial Exhibition for six 
months, receiving the unprecedented sum of 
£5000 for the engagement. He conducted the 
Hall* Orchestra in Manchester in 1896-99; 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society in 1896- 
1913 and the Bradford Festival Choral Society 
and Subscription Concerts from the same 
date. He conducted the Bradford Permanent 
Orchestra in 1899-1902 and the Scarborough 
Festival of 1899. In 1900 he was again 
appointed, in succession to Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society and conducted its concerts regularly 
until 1907 and occasionally later. In this 
capacity some of his best work was done, for 
he raised the society to a higher position than 
it had held since the death of Costa. The 
condurtorship of the Scottish Orchestra was 
added to Cowen’s other appointments in 1900, 
that of the Cardiff Festival in 1902 and that of 
the Handel Festival in 1903. 


In Nov. 1900 the honorary degree ofMus.D. 
was conferred upon him by the University of 
Cambridge and in 1910 by Edinburgh. He 
received the honour of knighthood in 1911. 
Four Cardiff Festivals were held under his 
direction (1902-10) and at the last of them the 
most important composition of his later yean, 
‘ The Veil was produced. Cow r en conducted 
all the triennial Handel Festivals from his 
appointment until the break caused by the 
first world war, and two since (1920, 1923). 

Cowen’s music is marked by a certain fan¬ 
tastic grace that is all his own ; for this reason 
he succeeds best in subjects that deal with fairy 
tales and the like. Here he is always in his 
element, and the variety of treatment which he 
showed in a long succession of choral and 
orchestral works of this kind is very remark¬ 
able. Some of his many songs are genuinely 
expressive, and in his operas there are things 
in which the deeper emotions arc skilfully 
handled ; but it is in the lighter moods that he 
is most successful. 

The following is a list of Cowen’s more 
important works: 

OPERAS 


* Garibaldi, or The Rival Patriots ', operetta 

• Pauline * (libretto by Henry Hence, based on Bulwer 

Lyt ton's 'The Lady of Lyons'). 4 P toa ' 
London, Lyceum Theatre, aa Nov. 1876. 

* Thorgrim ' (lib. by Joseph Benett. based on the Ice¬ 

landic legend * Viglund the Fair ’). 4 acts, proa. 
London, Drury Lane Theatre, aa Apr. 1890. 

• Siena * (lib. by Gilbert Arthur A'Beckctl. H. A.^Rudall 

& Frederick Edward Weatherly, based on Ou.da s 
novel). 3 acts. prod. Milan, Teatro *! Vgf 
(trans. by Giovanni Andrea Mazzucato), ta • 
.894 I London. Covent Garden Theatre (reduced 

•H^rAr^Sli^ques, • (lib. by Sir 

Malet). 3 acts, prod. London. Covent Garden 
Theatre. 8 June 1895 - 


BALLETS 

* Monica's Blue Bov \ pantomime. 

' Cupid's Conspiracy \ comedy ballet (i 9 ' 8 l- 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

* The Maid of Orleans • (1871). , , , 

' The Enchanted Cottage ' (Pinero) 09 ”>- 


CHORAL WORKS 

• The Rose Maiden '. cantata (1870). 

• The Corsair \ cantata (Birmingham. W*). 

• The Deluge oratorio (Brighton, 1878). 

• St. Ursula '. oratorio (Norwich, 1881). .go.). 

• The Sleeping Beauty ', cantata (Birmingham. 

• Ruth ’. oratorio (Worcester, 1887). 

' Song of Thanksgiving ' (Melbourne, 1888). 

• St. John's Eve '. cantata (1889). . 

• The Water Lily '. cantata (Norwich 1893). 

• The Transfiguration \ oratorio (Glouc«ter^i 095 / 

• All Hail the glorious reign . ^'Kf^o^ 97 ' 

• Ode to the Passions ’ (Collins) (Leeds, 

• Coronation Ode * (Norwich, « 9 ° 2 ) 

River', 'Christmas Sees*./,. The Ro* °> 

* A Daughter of the Sea , % dlage h 
Fairies' Spring •; anthems, partsongs, & 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Overture. D mi. (1866). 

Symphony No. 1, C mi. (1869). 


uv w 
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Festival Overture (Norwich, 1872). 

Symphony No. 2, F mi. (1872). 

Symphony No. 3, ‘ Scandinavian \ C mi. (1880). 

* The Language of Flowers Suite I (1880). 
Characteristic Overture * Niagara ’ (1881). 

‘ Sinfonictla \ A ma. (1881). 

* In the Olden Time ' for stgs. (18831. 

Symphony No. 4, * Welsh B? mi. (1884). 
Symphony No. 3. F ma. (1887). 

* In Fairyland 1 (1896). 

Symphony No. 6. 'Idyllic \ E ma. (1897). 

' The Butterfly's Ball' (1901). 

' A Fantasy of Life and Love * (1901). 
Coronation March (1902). 

' Indian Rhapsody' (1903). 

2 Pieces for small orch. (1903) 

1. Childhood. 

2. Girlhood. 

' Four Old English Dances Set I. 

' Four Old English Dances \ Set II (1905). 

' The language of Flowers \ Suite II (1914). 
Also various marches. 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 
Ff. Concerto, A ini. (1869). 

' The Dream of Endymion * for tenor (1897). 

' Concert*tuck ' for pf. (1900). 

' Nights of Music \ vocal duet (1900). 

' Reverie 1 for vn. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio, A ma., for vn., cello & pf. (1863). 

Siring Quartet, C mi. (1866). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonata. 

Suite * F'lower Fairies \ 

Fantasy. 

' Allegro graziuso.' 

' Petite Seine de ballet \ 4 pieces. 

Also a number of other pieces. 

SONGS 

Nearly 300 songs for voice & pf. 

J. A. f.-m., adds. 

... Co " l '»' Abraham S*t Blow (act-song for Oxford). 
King (W., songs). Milford (' Drake's Chair choral 
work). Purcell (4, sacred song; 7 secular cantatas 
4 vocal duets, 4 songs). Reggio (settings of poems). 
Schubert (song). 

Cowley, Hannah. St* Arne (4.' Belle's Stratagem *1, 
Carter (C. T.,' Bold Stroke for a Husband \ song for). 
Cowmeadow, J. W. &* Haydn ('Alfred' mod. m.). 

COWPER, Robert • (b. ?, c. 1474; d. ?, 
'■ 1530)- 

English composer. Nothing is known of his 
life before 16 Nov. 1498, when he was pre¬ 
sented by the Crown to “ the free Chapel ol 
Snodhill (co. Hereford), in the diocese ol 
Hereford, vacant by the surrender of Robert 
Fayrefax, one of the Gentlemen of the King's 
Chapel, resigned It is thus likely that he 
had been attached to Henry VIPs court. He 
graduated Mus.B. at Cambridge »in 1493 and 
M- D - «5°7. On 4 Nov. 1514 he resigned 
the bnodhtll appointment to Robert Geffrey. 1 
On 21 Apr. 1516 he was appointed rector of 
East Horsley, Surrey, but he resigned this on 
13 May for the more lucrative post of rector 
of La.ching.on, Essex. On 5 Juno .5,5 his 
brother, William Cowpcr, who had been Dean 
of Bridgcnorth since 1515, recommended him 
to Cromwell for further preferment, as being 
well disposed [? politically] and virtuous, 

i AUo Cooper Coper or Couper. 

• V^ 0 Cnd "4? f Roll* of Henry VII.' 

Von, Alumni Cantabrigienses' (Cambridge, 
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and a good quaeman ”; but it is not known 
with what results, if any. Flood [see Bibl.) 
suggests that Cowpcr was a friend of Thomas 
Ludford's. 

Cowper’s known works include several 
motets, 2 madrigals for 3 voices, * I have been 
a foster ’ and * Farewell, niyjoy and a song, 
' Petyously constrayncd am I *, all in the B.M. 
In Wynkvn de Wordc's song-book of 1530 are 
3 songs for 3 voices, ‘ In youth, in age ’, * So 
great unkindness * and 1 Ut, rc, mi A catch, 
‘ Alone I live *, was published in 1891.* 


IliBL.-Ftoun. W. H. Grattan, ' Early I udor Coin- 
posers * (Oxford, 1923). 

COWPER, Robert. See Cooper. 

Su Cowen ('John Gilpin', 
cantata). Dm.bill (do.). I rid (cborus). I.atrolic (C., 
song). Sullivan (hymn). Wadding (on ('John Gilpin 
cantata). 

COX AND BOX. Operetta in 1 act by 
Sullivan. Libretto by Francis Cowley Bur- 
nand based on John Madison Morton’s farce 
' Box and Cox Produced London, Adelphi 
Theatre, 11 May 1867. 1st perf. abroad, New 
York, 13 Aug. 1875. 

COX, Arthur. See Car Ron. 

COX, Harry 6. Amsterdam, 16 Apr. 1923). 
Belgian pianist and composer of Dutch 
birth and English origin. He studied at the 
Royal Flemish Conservatory of Antwerp with 
.Marinus de Jong (pianoforte) and Karel 
Candacl (theory) between 1939 and 1944. 
I-atcr he went to Geneva as a pupil of Dinu 
Lipatti for pianoforte and Pierre Wissmcr for 
composition. Since 1950 he has been living 
in Paris, engaged in further studies with Nadia 
Boulanger. He has played at several import¬ 
ant concerts in Paris, Brussels, Antwerp and 
Amsterdam, and is a very gifted young music¬ 
ian, extremely severe with himself and serious 
about his art. His production as a composer 
is thus still small, hut it shows genuine inspira¬ 
tion and an enviable technical skill. His 
works include the following: 

' Rondel * for unaccomp. chorus. 

Paler nosier ' for unaccomp. chorut 1 igxg). 

Toccata — Fugl.etta — Sarabande e rondolelto ' for 

- - 

Suite ofSwed ith Folksongs for orch. (1949). 

String Quartet, D ma. (1931). 

ceUo ' flu,c * nd harp <'«*>■ 
Trio for vn. viola and cello. D ma. (1933). 

8 Pitcn enfantmes for pf. (1949,. 

Several Sonatinas for pf. 

3 Songs (La Fontaine) (195a). 

3 Inventions for 2 voice* & pf. (1951). 


COX, John (b. ?; d. I^ondon, ?). 

English 18th-century musical-instrument 
maker, music seller and publisher. He was at 
bimpson's music shop, Sweeting s Alley, op¬ 
posite the east door of the Royal Exchange, 
London, from 1751 to 1764. Cox married Ann 
Simpson, the widow of John Simpson, prob- 

• Plain-Song and Mediaeval Music Society. 
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ably early in 1751, and continued the business 
with her as Simpson’s Music Shop or John 
Cox at Simpson’s Music Shop until June 
1764, when owing to the state of Mrs. Cox’s 
health they gave up business, and Maurice 
Whitaker, who had been manager for Mrs. 
Simpson and afterwards for Cox before 1760, 
advertised that “ he carries on the same 
business in every branch thereof at his Music 
Shop, the Sign of the Violin, under the North 
Piazza of the Royal Exchange Robert 
Brcmncr purchased some of the plates at the 
sale of the stock-in-trade of Simpson’s music 
shop in 1764. 

w. c. s. 

Cox, Trcnchard. Stt Birmingham. 

COXSUN, Robert (b. ?; </.?). 

English iGth-ccntury organist. He was of 
the school of John Redford, probably associa¬ 
ted with St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, since 
two of his offertories for organ are found in 
B.M. Add. MS 29,996, which is the main 
source for early Tudor organ music from this 
centre. 

The offertories arc ‘ Lctamini in Domino ’ 
(f. 39V), a short composition in three-part 
harmony, written on a single stave of twelve 
lines, and ' Veritas mea * (ff. 43-45) which, 
although a more extended structure than the 
previous piece, is mostly in two-part har¬ 
mony, with a third voice entering at important 
cadences. The more usual twin staves of six 
or seven lines each arc found here. 

d. w. s. 

CRAB CANON. See Cancrizans. Canon. 

CRABB&, Armand {b. Saint -Gilles, 
Brussels, 23 Apr. 1884; d. Brussels, 24 July 

' 947 )- , 

Belgian baritone singer. He studied at the 
£colc dc Musiquc of Saint-Gilles near Brussels, 
entered the Theatre dc la Monnaic in 1906 
and went in 1908 to the U.S.A., where he 
appeared at the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York and at the Civic Opera of Chicago 
until 1914. In the meantime he had appeared 
during nine successive seasons at the Covent 
Garden Opera in London. In 1914 he was 
engaged by the Tcatro alia Scala at Milan, 
where he remained as first baritone until 1916. 
He then went to Madrid and from there to the 
Tcatro Col6n in Buenos Aires. While in South 
America he also sang in Rio dc Janeiro and 
Montevideo. In 1930 he returned to Europe, 
where he again appeared at Milan (Scala) and 
also in Paris (Op£ra-Comique) and Antwerp 
(Flemish Opera). He was appointed professor 
of singing at the Brussels Conservatoire on 1 
Oct. 1937. 

Among Crabbc’s best parts were Figaro in 
Rossini’s ‘ Barbiere ’, Bcckmcsscr in \\ agner s 
‘ Mastersingcrs’, the Juggler in Massenet’s * Le 
Jongleur dc Notrc-Damc ’, Marouf in Ra- 
baud’s opera of that name (the part specially 


arranged for his voice by the composer), Pel- 
leas in Debussy's opera, Prinzeval in F^vrier’s 
* Monna Vanna ’, etc. He published ‘ Con- 
seils sur Part du chant * (Brussels, 1931) and 
‘ L’Art d'Orph^e’ (Brussels, 1933). 

a. L. C. 

Crabbr, George. St* Britten (‘Peter Grime* 
opera). Peter Grimes (Britten, opera). 

CRACKLE. A verb used in connection 
with lute music: to curtail a note or chord. 
See Ornaments, C (v) (b). 

CRACOVIA CTVITAS. A Polish hymn 
in praise of the city of Cracow. The words arc 
by Stanislaw Ciolek (b. ?, 1382; d. Poznan, 
>437). a priest and poet who became Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to King Jagidlo 
and later Bishop of Poznari. He wrote 
' Cracovia Civitas ’ before he left for Poznari. 
It describes the inhabitants of what was then 
the capital of Poland. Some authorities have 
attributed to Ciolek, a man of great abilities, 
brilliant education and wit, the authorship of 
the music as well as the words of this hymn. 
Recent research, however, holds that the 
music was not written by Ciolek, but by an 
unknown composer. It is a kind of a monody 
with an accompaniment in two parts. 


* . 

Craddock, Charles. Stt Fisher (J. A., Zobe.de , 
cid. m.). , a 1 

CRAIG, Adam (b. ? Edinburgh, ?, «• 

iinburgh, Oct. 1741). ...... 

Scottish violinist. He was considcrc 
od orchestral player ” who played pnnap*' 
cond violin to McGibbon at the Edinburgh 
ncerts from 1695. He is better 
c compiler of ‘ A Collection of the Cho.c« 
ots Tunes ... for the Harps.cord’ 
irgh, 1730, although there is und ?' c ° f 

ue which is probably earlier). At thesa 
>rd Colville’s music in Nov. 1728 thc m ht c<i 

;uc of Musick ’ contained an 

Mr. Adam Craig’s Works, in one book, folio, 

d * H. 0. F. 

IL.—Farmer, Hl»Y C., - HislorY of Mu* S' 01 ' 

ass-' i “ i “ bu,,h ' 

'Bn^Muuc Publishes ' {hootce, 

Craigher, Jacob NlcoUo. voo. ** ^ 

Stt Perry ( H - 


dgie, (Pearl Mary) T« 

niancc \ incid. m.). _.. r muS icianS, 

LAMER. German family ol mu* 

esian origin. Mannheim, 

Wilhelm Cramer (*. . Hc 

; </• London, 5 Oct. 1799). y* j a 

ihe son of Jacob tom® (W 77'j a 
is. in the Mannheim ° rc ^”' Cann a- 
ol Johann StamiU and ChmM”‘ 

When still very young he gave 
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of unusually brilliant abilities, his contem¬ 
poraries declaring that his playing united the 
facility of Lolli with the expression of Franz 
Benda. He entered the Mannheim orchestra 
* n 1 757 » but left it in 1772 and went to Loudon, 
where he was well received and soon obtained 
a creditable position. His first appearance 
was on 22 Mar. 1773. He was appointed head 
of the king’s band and leader of the Opera and 
Pantheon, the Antient Concerts (1780-89; and 
the Professional Concerts. He was famous as 
the leader of the Handel Festivals at West¬ 
minster Abbey in 1784 and 1787. His last 
appearance was at the Gloucester Festival of 
1799, and he died in Charles Street, Marylc- 
bone, that year. .\s a solo player he was lor a 
lime considered without a rival in England till 
superseded by Salomon and Yiotti. He pub¬ 
lished three Concertos in Paris, as well as 
several solos and trios, but they arc of no great 
value. One string Trio (Op. 3 No. 2) was 
reprinted in Vol. XVI of D.T.B. (1915). 

(2) Johann (John) Baptist Cramer ( b . 
Mannheim, 24 Feb. 1771 ; d. London, 16 Apr. 
1B58), pianist, composer and publisher, son of 
the preceding, lie was his father's eldest son 
and but a year old when the latter settled in 
London. J. B. Cramer lived and worked there 
for the greatest part of his life. To his father’s 
instruction on the violin and in the elements of 
the theory of music pianoforte playing was 
added, and for this the boy manifested the 
most decided prclercncc and unmistakable 
talent. His teachers were a certain Berner, 
Schroctcr and, above all, dementi, under 
whom he studied for two years. His first 
appearance in public took place in 1781. His 
mind and taste were formed on Handel, Bach, 
Scarlatti, Haydn and Mozart, and by this 
means he obtained that musical depth and 
solidity so conspicuous in his numerous works. 
He had a course of lessons in thorough-bass 
from C. F. Abel in 1785, but his knowledge 
was chiefly acquired through his own study of 
Kirnberger and Marpurg. 

From 1788 Cramer undertook professional 
lours on the Continent, and in the intervals he 
lived in London, enjoying a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion as pianist and teacher. Forty-two studies 
for the pianoforte were first published by him 
in 1804 at 6 Coventry Street, Haymarket. In 
1824 he established the firm of J. B. Cramer & 
Co., music publishers, having been first in 
business in that line, as Cramer & Keys, as 
earJy as 1805 and become a partner of Samuel 
Chappell m 1812. After a residence of some 
years abroad at first (from 1835) at Munich 
and afterwards in Paris, he returned in 1845 to 
London. He passed the rest of his life in retire¬ 
ment. rhcrc arc references to him in Bcct- 
hoven s letters of 1 June 1815 and 5 Mar. 1818. 
K'cs left on record (‘ Nolizen», p. 99) ,hat 
John Cramer was the only player of his time 
vol. 11 
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of whom Beethoven had any opinion — “ all 
the rest went for nothing 

a. m., adds. a. l. 

J. B. Cramer’s playing was distinguished by 
the astonishingly even cultivation of the two 
hands, which enabled him, while playing 
legato, to give an entirely distinct character to 
florid inner parts and thus attain a remarkable 
perfection. He was noted among his contem¬ 
poraries for his expressive touch in adagio, and 
in this, and in facility for playing at sight, he 
was able when in Paris to hold his own against 
the younger and more advanced pianists. I lis 
improvisations were for the mo%i part in a style 
too artistic and involved for general appre¬ 
ciation. Cramer's mechanism exhibits the 
development between Clcmcnti and Hummel, 
and is distinguished from the period of 
Moschelcs and Kalkbrcnncr which followed it 
by the fact that it aimed more at the cultiva¬ 
tion of music in general than at the display of 
the specific qualities of the instrument. All 
his works arc distinguished by a certain musi¬ 
cal solidity, and among his many compositions 
for pianoforte there arc several, including the 
seven Concertos, which undeniably possess 
musical vitality. But his 103 sonatas, piano¬ 
forte Quartet and Quintet, and countless 
variations, rondos, fantasias, etc., arc now for¬ 
gotten. In one sphere of composition alone 
Cramer left a conspicuous and abiding 
memorial of his powers: his representative 
work, ‘84 Studies in two parts of 42 each ’, is 
of classical value for its intimate combination 
of significant musical ideas with the most 
instructive mechanical passages. It forms the 
fifth part of his * Crosse praktischc Pianoforte- 
Schule ’ and has appeared in numerous edi¬ 
tions ; the last, revised by Cramer himself, i.t. 
the original English edition of Cramer & Co., 
contained, as Op. 81, 16 nouvcllcs etudes ”, 

making too in all. This must be distinguished 
from the ‘ Schule der Gelaufigkeit * (Op. too), 
also containing too daily studies and forming 
the second part of the ‘ Grosse Pianoforte- 
Schule \ It should be used as a preparation 
for the great 4 Etudes A copy of the 
Etudes ’, with comments by Beethoven, was 
discovered in 1893 in the Royal (now State) 
Library of Berlin, by J. S. Shcdlock, who 
published a selection from the book, with a 
prefatory account and careful annotations. 

"‘MSSraft ' 8 ‘ E "“‘ e " 1OT J' B- Cr.mtr ' 

- — 

. Abel (4. teacher). Bach (C. P. E.. infl 

c2icc5r h R VCn ^ ««*•>• “ Emit-ror ” 

Loocerto. Rouweau* Dream (Var». cm). 

(3) Franz (Francois) Cramer (b. ? Mann- 
o? or . L P ndon - *772 ; d. London, t Aug. 
1848), violinist and conductor, brother of the 
preceding. He was the second son of Wilhelm 
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Cramer (i) and no doubt his pupil. He 
was appointed Master of the King’s Music 
to William IV in 1837, succeeding Christopher 
Kramer, who in spite of the similarity of the 
names was not related to the Cramer family. 
Franz Cramer held the post under Queen 
Victoria until his death, when he was himself 
succeeded by George Frederick Anderson. 
No compositions by him arc known, either in 
print or in manuscript, apart from a single 
violin Capriccio (‘ Album Leaf’) in the B.M. 

A. L. 

CRAMER & CO. This music-publishing 
house was founded as Cramer, Addison & 
Beale in 1824 by J. B. Cramer in partnership 
with Robert Addison and T. Frederick Beale; 
the two latter had previously carried on a 
small business at 120 New Bond Street and had 
moved to 201 Regent Street in June 1824. 
Cramer’s popularity and influence soon drew 
numerous customers for the pianoforte music 
published by the firm and the catalogue was 
increased until, in 1830, the firm bought many 
of the music plates belonging to the Royal 
Harmonic Institution, which contained a con¬ 
siderable portion of works by dementi, 
Dussck, Haydn, Herz, Hummel, Mozart and 
Stcibelt, besides a few by Beethoven and 
Moschclcs. Italian songs and ducts, English 
operas (Balfc, Barnett, Benedict and Wallace) 
and more recent pianoforte music was gradu¬ 
ally added. 

Between 1835 and 1845 Cramer was much 
abroad, and in 1844 Addison retired from the 
business and was succeeded by W. Chappell, 
when the firm became Cramer, Beale & 
Chappell. After the death of Cramer in 1858 
and the retirement of Chappell in 1861 George 
Wood, one of a family of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow music publishers, became partner 
with Beale, trading as Cramer, Beale & Wood. 
In 1862 the firm took additional premises 
with a large gallery at 207 and 209 Regent 
Street, and about the same time devoted much 
attention to the manufacture of pianofortes. 
On the death of Beale in 1863 the whole 
of the business fell into the hands of Wood, 
who carried it on with great success as Cramer 
& Co. (later J. B. Cramer & Co.), giving, 
however, more attention to pianoforte manu¬ 
facturing than to publishing. On his death 
in 1893 l ^c business passed to his two nephews, 
and the premises at 199 and 201 Regent Street 
were given up. 

In 1897 the firm was turned into a limited 
company (J. B. Cramer & Co., Ltd.), and at 
the end of 1902 it removed to 126 Oxford 
Street. Other establishments were opened in 
Moorgatc Street, Kensington High Street and 
at Notting Hill Gate, and the present head¬ 
quarters address (1954) “ *39 New Bond 
Street, with the pianoforte factory at 79 Castle 
Road, N.W.i. c. h. p., res’, w. c. s. 


CRAMER, Carl Friedrich (b. Qucdlin- 
burg, 7 Mar. 1752; d. Paris, 8 Dee. 1807). 

German editor and writer on music. He 
was professor of philosophy at Kiel University 
from 1775 until 1794, when he lost his post as a 
sympathizer with the revolutionaries in France. 
He went to Paris and became a publisher and 
bookseller there. Cramer was the editor of an 
important musical periodical, the ‘ Magazin 
der Musik * (4 vols., Hamburg, 1783-86), with 
a short-lived continuation * Musik ’ (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1789). From 1783 onwards he edited 
a number of vocal scores of operas and other 
works, first under the collective title ' Poly¬ 
hymnia ’, comprising Salieri’s ‘ Armida ’ 
(1783), Naumann’s ‘ Orpheus und Euridice ’ 
(1787), J. A. P. Schulz’s oratorio ‘ Maria und 
Johannes’ (1789) and opera ‘Aline reine 
dc Golcondc ’ (1790), F. L. A. Kunzen’s 
‘ Holgcr Danskc* and ‘Hermann und die 
Fursten ’ (both 1790). Cramer also provided 
the German translations where necessary and 
translated some other operas from Danish and 
French into German. Furthermore, he edited 
a volume of Kunzen’s 4 Oden und Lieder 
(1784) and under the title of * Flora ’ a collec¬ 
tion of songs and pianoforte compositions by 
Gluck, C. P. E. Bach, Reichardt, Schwan- 
berger, Graven and Adolph and F. L. A. 
Kunzen (1787). In Paris he compiled and 
published ‘ Anecdotes sur W. T.* Mozart. 
Traduites dc I’Allcmand ’ (1801), which was 
the first book on Mozart to appear in tie 

French language. 2 . A A L :i„, 

Crane, Waller. S" Grill» (wng). Q u ‘ ,,er 
(Children’s Overture). _ , . 

CRANE, William (b. ?; d. London, 

autumn 1545). 

English composer. His first appearan 
official records occurs on 3 June 1509.■ 
being already a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, he was appointed water-bailiff 
Dartmouth by Henry VIII. This was inerc V 
a benefice and did not preclude residence 1 
London, where in Nov. i 5 «o uidTtb. . 1 5 «' “ 
took part in the court revels, 111 which 
king also performed. He also held a London 
tenancy and a licence to export wool, and 
,5,2 received a loan of £1,000, with> another 
following in . 5 - 3 , Hc wro«emus , c or H^ f 
Med wall’s morality play The Fmdig 
Truth \ performed after a ‘ CojmA Mask o 
6 Jan. 1514, and on 21 Feb. of the sa > 
he was appointed Comptroller o th 
Gusto™ in the Port •«-*» £££* Id 
he was m France m Henry VIII s (he 

took part in the ceremonies ol tbc r 

Cloth of Gold. 0 r Master 

When Comyshe resigned the post c* M ^ 
of the Children in the Chapel Ryal 
given to Crane (25 Mar. . 5 * 3 )> ***** * 

: arddo; * *■ 

& L-. VoL XXtV. No. a. « 943 . P- 
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was increased to £40 per annum in Jan. 1526 
when the number of boys was augmented by 
the Eltham ordinances. Out of his pay he 
had to provide not only instruction, but also 
“ vestures, and beds for twelve boys He 
continued even after this time to engage in 
trade, for in Jan. 1527 he obtained a licence to 
import 500 tuns of Toulouse woad or Gascon 
wine; and in 1531 he became the owner of 
Beaumont’s Inn in the parish of St. Michael’s, 
Cripplcgatc, with two other messuages “ void 
by the forfeiture of Francis Lovell, late Lord 
Lovell Further favours conferred on Crane 
are mentioned by Flood (ue Bib!.), one of 
which was a grant of ten tenements, as well as 
a room at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, for himself 
and his wife Margaret, by whom he had at 
least one child, a daughter mentioned in a 
letter from the Archbishop of York in 1535. 
The probability is that he was married about 

1515. 

Crane fell seriously ill in June 1545, and on 
30 June Richard Bowyer was appointed his 
successor. He made his will on 6 July and 
died very probably in Sept, or Oct., being 
buried in St. Helen's church, Bishopsgate. 
Not a single work of his is known to have 

survived. E- ,, 

Bibl.— Flood. W. H. Grattan. • Early Tod.* Com. 
PO»er» ’ (Oxford. 19*5). 

CRANFORD, William (*. ?; </. ?). 

English 17th-century singer and composer. 
He was a singing-inan at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London and wrote many rounds and catches 
as well as church music. He is thus repre¬ 
sented in Hilton's ' Catch that catch can ’ 
(1652) and other collections, as well as in the 
Ravcnscroft Psalter of 1621. A * Passion ’ on 
the death of Prince Henry (1613), " Wccpc, 
Brittayncs, wccpc ” for 6 voices, and a madri¬ 
gal ‘ Woods, rockcs and mountaynes ’ (a 6) arc 
in the library at Christ Church, Oxford (the 
bass part is wanting). The same library also 
contains a 5-part • In Nomine ’ and a 3-part 
' Almaine ’ by him. Below is a list of his 
sacred compositions: 

Evening Service (M. and N.D.). Tenb. O.B./229V. 

ANTHEMS 

‘ My sinfuU «oul.* Ch. Ch. 56-60 (Bau pan mijiinff) 
£rfO nV PrayCr ’ ° , '° rd/ Durh ‘ C ,6 '”3 
! H°w long.- R.C.M. 1046/12 (tingle pan onlv) 

W BM VC Add' Durt PH.; 

ontvi" ’ N1SS 30(478/9 < lenor Can.ont pan 


Hail. 6346/74 


only).--\ 1 cnor wniom pari 

‘ My beloved spake.’ Tenb. O B ’amv 

. J ""’- ° BUn: ' H " L 4 

! 2 1 h*ve »inned. ( Tenb. O.BJ474V. 

• O J/raci/i Cod.' 

CRANG & HANCOCK. Engi “h ‘fL- 
ccmury organ builder.. John Crang,* 


Devonshire man, settled in London and be¬ 
came a partner with Hancock, a good voiccr 
of reeds. The latter added new reeds to many 
of Father Smith's organs. Crang altered the 
old echoes into swells in many organs, as in 
London at St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, etc. There appear to have been two 
Hancocks: (1) John (. d . 1792) and (2) James 
(living in 1820), probably brothers; both arc 
mentioned in the contract for an organ at 
Chelmsford in 1772. Crang appears to have 
given his name, probably as a godfather, to 
Crang Hancock, a pianoforte maker. 

v. dc p. 

Cranlto. John. Sadler’. Well* (Ballet). 

ORAN ME R, Arthur (Henry) (b. Bir¬ 
mingham, 5 May 1885). 

English baritone singer. He was educated 
at King Edward’s Grammar School, Birming- 
ham. lie sang the part of Dalua in Rutland 
Houghton's ’ Immortal Hour’ during its run 
in London in 1922 some 500 times. Later he 
joined the British National Opera Company. 
He took part in the opera festivals organized 
by Napier Miles at Bristol and excelled as the 
visitor in Miles's opera, 1 Markhciin \ His 
gut for conveying the sense of mystery re¬ 
quired by such parts as these also made him 
particularly successful in Stanford’s 'The 
I ravelling Companion', both in its Bristol 
production and in London at Sadler’s Wells. 
But that comedy is also within his scope was 
shown in such parts as Dr. Bartolo in 1 The 
Barber of Seville ’ and Don Alfonso in * Cosi 
fan tuttc'. His outstanding performance in 
oratorio is that of the part of Christ in Bach's 
Passions. As an interpreter of songs Cranmcr 
also earned much praise, and he has been a 
successful teacher of singing. 

CRAS, Jean (Smile Paul) 

May 1879; d. Brest, 14 Sept. 1932). 

French composer. He was not intended to 
become a musician; but his gifts for music 
bemg great, he devoted his life to it in spite of 

S "!5 " hich ’ un,ikc Ro “» cl and 
Manotte, he did not abandon. He reached 

the rank of rear-admiral. Coming of a family 
of musical amateurs, he composed by instinct 
Hhen only fifteen, and was self-taught until 
l ^. a5 befriended by Henri Duparc (Oct. 
1901). "ho gave him musical instruction. He 
also attended for some time Guilmant’s organ 
class at the Paris Conservatoire. His £!? 
rs T- X 7 ^ cn , in ' 900-5 and followed by 
for voicc a "* 1 orchestra 
(1910 , performed 19,2). * L’OfiVandc ly- 

AnHr<4 r-?! fr ° m ragorc: translation by 
Andr* Gide), written in .920 and performed 

° ,l 8 ~ ,a f n - '922. was orchestrated and played 
lW ' 924 -. The songs show 
their composer in possession of the style 
pecuhar ,o h,m. He did no. try ,o give .hem 
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an outward Oriental colour, but aimed at 
rendering the accent and the intensity of the 
verses, the result of which is very taking. An¬ 
other collection of songs, 4 Fontaines ’ (1923), 
was sung for the first time the following year. 

For the pianoforte Gras wrote ' Pocmes 
intimes ’, 4 Danze ’, * Paysages ’ (the last two 
1917); for the orchestra suite 4 Ames d’en- 
fants ’ (1918) and 4 Le Songc d’Acis et 
Galathee ’ (unpublished). His chamber music 
consists of a Sonata for cello and pianoforte, a 
Trio for violin, cello and pianoforte (1907), a 
string Quartet (1909), a Quintet for strings 
and pianoforte (1922), these last two works 
having been first played at the Social* 
N'ationalc on 5 Mar. 1910 and 13 Jan. 1923; 
also a string Trio. 

Among more recent works are 4 Dans la mon- 
tagne * (male-voice choruses, 1925), 4 Deux 
Impromptus 4 (harp) and 4 Air vari6 ’ (vn. and 
pf., 1926). The composition of 4 Polyph^me * 
(poem by A. Samain), a lyrical drama in 4 
acts (5 scenes), plays an important part in 
Gras’s life. Begun in 1912 and finished in 1914, 
it was orchestrated between 1916 and Mar. 
1918, during the leisure hours spared from the 
submarine war in the Adriatic. This dramatic 
production was crowned at the contours of the 
Gity of Paris (21 Mar. 1921), and given at the 
Op^ra-Gomique as a special performance on 
29 Dee. 1922, preceding its first official pro¬ 
duction on 3 Jan. 1923. There again he clad 
the poet’s verses in a musical garment which 
reflects their expression and their lyrical colour. 
His music, free from formulas cither old or 
new, does not aflcct any particular modem 
stamp, but its substance is rich and its inspira¬ 
tion wholly and purely musical. Cras's last 
works arc 4 Journal dc bord * for orchestra 
(1927); 4 La Flute dc Pan ’ for voice, flute, 
violin and cello; a Quintet for the same, with 
harp ; songs ( 4 Trois Noels’, 4 Trois Chansons 
bretonnes ’, etc.; 1929, 1932); Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra (1931). 

m. L. p. 

Bibl.—* Monde musical *, Mar. 193a & Sept. 193a. 

Crashaw. Richard. Ste Bax (‘To the Name*, 
choral work). Finsi (anthem). Rubbra (motet!. 
Scott (C., * Nativity Hymn *, choral work). Vaughan 
Williams (hymn for tenor & sirs.). 

CRASSIA, Beltrame de. See Vacquf.ras. 

CRAVEN, Elizabeth. See Anspach. 

Crawe, James. Set Appleby. 

Crawford, Marion. S** Piern< (‘ Francesca da 

Rimini *, incid. m.). 

CRAWFORD, Robert (Caldwell) ( b . 

Edinburgh, 18 Apr. 1925). 

Scottish composer. He began his studies in 
composition with Hans G 41 in Edinburgh 
and continued at the G.S.M. in London, with 
Benjamin Frankel (1946-49). In 1951 he 
won an Arts Council Festival of Britain Prize 
(Scotland) with his string Quartet, which was 
performed at the Frankfort o/M. Festival of 


the I.S.C.M. in the same year. His other 
compositions include incidental music for 
4 The Bench Hand ’, commissioned by the 
B.B.C., 4 Six Bagatelles’ (1948), Sonatina 
(1950) and Sonata (1951), all for pianoforte. 

c. m. (iii). 

CRAWFORD, Ruth (b. East Liverpool, 
Ohio, 3 July 1901 ; d. Chevy Chase, Md., 18 

Nov. 1953)- , . 

American composer and author. In her 
earlier years she studied and taught pianoforte 
at the School of Musical Art, Jacksonville, 
Florida, and later she entered the American 
Conservatory, studying harmony, counter¬ 
point, composition and orchestration with 
Weidig and pianoforte with Djanc Her/. 
She also taught at the Elmhurst College of 
Music and at the American Conservatory. 
She received a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1930, with the aid of which she studied during 
the years 1930-31 in Paris and Berlin. Her 
works have been performed in Europe and in 
North and South America. She represented 

the U.S.A. at the I.S.C.M. Festival in >933 
with her Three Songs for contralto, oboe, 
piano and percussion, with orchestral ostinau. 

Ruth Crawford was the wife of Charles 
Secger, Chief of the Music Division of the TO- 
American Union, and she lived in Washington, 
D.C. In addition to her creative work she 
was active in the collecting and transcrib¬ 
ing of folk material from various parts01 
the country. She was music editor of “ 
Singing Country *, by John A. and Anm 
Lomax, a work that involved transcribing 
from gramophone recordings 200 songs 1 
corded in field research. She was the au 
4 American Folksongs for Children an 
editor with Charles Secger of Folksong- 


The 


drums & 


U.S.A.’ by John and Alan Lomax 
following are her chief compositions: 

Chants for unaccomp. women's ch««l (*9P)« 
a Movements for chamber orch. («.•») 

• Rissolty Rossolty' for 10 wind insls. 

3 Son g? for contralto & «7 '«*“• C«9S*)- 
Suite lor stR. 4«e* & pf. (*9»7)- . . 

3 Movements for wind insU. & pf (*9«J- - a ef llos 

J Diaphonic Suites for flute, oboe, a dan. K 

String; Quartet (i93«)- . 

Sonata for vn. & pf. (i937). 

9 Preludes for pf. (1926)- P. O.-H. 

Crawford. *, Clarke (j. Id. %*). ’ 

song for). Croft CCourtsh. P il. mode } 

CRAXTON, (Thomas) Harold ( 

(1 b . London, 30 Apr. 1885). tca cher. 

English pianist, accompanist and ^ 

He was a pupil of Tobias Mfrihay . fl 

a professor in his master s Pian ^ staff 

London in .9.4- In «9'9 he joxnedjhe 

of the R.A.M., and he was 

Hon. R A.M. m ' 9 ^ H ; ^ iano for. C 

known as one of the most . a ^' C rn , Jr London. 

accompanists in the concert- d mU3 ic 

His recitals of early English ke>boar 
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and his transcriptions of old music, both 
English and foreign, for the pianoforte have 
made a distinctive contribution to the revival 
of such music everywhere prevalent to-day. 
He collaborated with Sir Donald Tovey in 
editing Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas for the 
Associated Board of the Royal Schools of 
Music (1931). As teacher and editor he has 
taken an important part in musical education. 




“ CREATION ” MASS. See Haydn (J.), 

p. 168. 

CREATION, THE. Haydn’s oratorio, 
written at a suggestion made to him in London 
by Salomon. The words were selected — 
originally for Handel — from Genesis and 
Milton’s * Paradise Lost ’ by Lidley or Liddell, 
and translated into German, as 1 Die Seho- 
pfung ’, with modifications, by Baron Gottfried 
van Swietcn. The work was produced by a 
body of dilettanti at the Schwarzenberg Palace, 
Vienna, on 29 Apr. 1798; in London at Covent 
Garden Theatre, under Ashley, on 28 Mar. 
1800; in Paris on 24 Dec. 1800. 

CRECHILLON, Thomas. See Crec- 

QUII.LON. 

CRECQUILLON', Thomas ( b . ?; d. 

B&hunc, 1557). 

Flemish composer. Ambros says that he 
succeeded Canis as choirmaster of the imperial 
chapel of Charles V in the Netherlands, but 
from the dates and other particulars given by 
E. van dcr Stracten in his * La Musique aux 
Pays-Bas ’ it would almost appear that it was 
Canis who succeeded Crecquillon, for already 
in 1544 Susato describes Crequillon as choir¬ 
master, while in 1550 Canis is described as 
pratfulus saeelli, and Crequillon as being 
" lin 8 cr and composer to the chapel ” ( cantor 
et cantionum eonditor, quern vulgo componislam 
want). He was a priest and became a canon 
at Namur, in 1552 at Tcrmondc and in iu« 
at B^thune. ^ 

Apart from two volumes of motets of his 
composition published separately by Phalese 
in 1559 and 1576, his very numerous works 
consisting of chansons and motets, lamentations 
and masses, arc contained in the great collec¬ 
tions of the time. Ambros has much to say in 
commendation of Crecquillon’s music. Beauty 
of harmony, great constructive power and a 
simple grandeur of expression characterize his 
works and entitle him to be reckoned among 
the great masters of the polyphonic style be¬ 
tween Josquin des Pr«b and Lassus. He shows 
a certain kinship to the Spaniard Morales and 
approaches the pure ideal style of Palestrina. 

I wo of his motets appear in Commer, Coll. 
Op. Mus. Bat., and three very attractive 
chansons in Eitner’s reprint of Ott’s ‘ Lieder- 
buch ’ of i 544 . In the Q,-L. Eitner lists 275 
CrtquUloo, CricquiUoo. Cr.qu.Uoo. 


works published in various collections of the 
16th century. The largest was Phalcsc’s ‘ Opus 
sacrarum cantionum . . .’ (Louvain, 1576), 
containing in motets.* j. r. m., adds. 

SffMlu La Hcle (Mam 0 «» motel by C.). Paix (parody 
m.\u on motet). 

CREDO. The first word of the Nicenc 
Creed in I.atin. It is the name by which that 
creed is known to musicians by reason of the 
magnificent music to which it has l»een set by 
the greatest composers of the Mass. The 
traditional figure to which the first sentence or 
" intonation ” is given out by the priest is 

Cri* • do in u-numDc-um. 


and upon this Bach developed the stupendous 
contrapuntal chorus to those words in his B 
minor Mass. 

The Nicenc Creed is distinguished in the 
English Church by an extensive musical treat¬ 
ment.* Marbeck’s setting of it in ‘ The Book 
of Common Prayer Noted’ of 1550 for the 
use of the English Church follows plainsong 
originals less closely than most of the other 
parts of his setting of the service. 'Flic 
Apostles' Creed and that known as the Creed of 
St. Athanasius (Quicunque mil) have never been 
given the elaborate musical treatment devoted 
to the Nicenc Creed. w. 11. p. 

Crtmieui, Hrctor. See Offenbach (13 lib*.). 
Orphle aui enfer* (Offenbach, lib.). 

CREMONA. See Organ Stops. 

CREOLE, LA (Opera). See Offenbach. 

CREQUILLON, Thomas. See Crec¬ 
quillon. 

CRESCENDO (Ital. -growing, increasing, 
i.e. in loudness). One of the most important 
effects in music. It is expressed by cresc. or by 
the sign -«=. Sometimes the word is ex¬ 
panded — cres . . . ten . . . do — to cover 
the whole space affected. o. 

See •/» Expression (5). M*yr (S.. introd. into opera). 

CRESCENDO PEDAL (Ger. RollschwelUr 

or Walie). A term sometimes used for the 
ordinary swell pedal of the organ, but more 
appropriately applied, in the form of “ Cre¬ 
scendo and Decrescendo Pedal ”, to a contriv¬ 
ance which throws out and takes in the stops 
in their proper order as to pitch and power. 
The device has limited artistic use, but is 
popular in Germany where Max Reger’s 
organ music is played. r. e., adds. 

CRESCENTINI, Girolamo (6. Urbania 
nr. Urbino, 2 Feb. 1762; d. Naples, 24 Apr. 
1846). 

Italian male mezzo-soprano singer. At the 
age of ten he began to study music and was 
afterwards placed with Gibclli, to learn sing¬ 
ing. Possessed of a beautiful mezzo-soprano 
voice and a perfect method of vocalization, 
he made his d*but in Rome in 1783. He 


' Copy in B.M. 


* See Service. 
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then obtained an engagement as primo uomo at 
Leghorn, where he appeared in Cherubini’s 
‘ Artaserse \ He next went to London, mak¬ 
ing his debut in a pasticcio on 8 Jan. 1785, but 
was thought so moderate a performer that, 
before the season was half over, he was super¬ 
seded by Tcnducci, an old singer who had 
never been first-rate and had scarcely any 
voice left. Crcsccntini sang only two more 
parts, in Anfossi’s ‘ Nitteti ’ on 2G Feb. and 
in the pasticcio ‘ Artaserse * on 16 Apr. Lord 
Mount-Edgeumbe wrote: 

1 1 i* but justice to add that, when he was here. 
Orescent in 1 was very young, and liad not attained 
that excellence which has since gained him the reputa¬ 
tion of a first-rate singer. He never returned to this 
country. 

In the spring of 1783 he sang at Padua in the 
‘ Didonc ’ of Sarti ', and was engaged for 
Venice. In the following summer he was at 
Turin. In 1787 he was engaged for the Car¬ 
nival at Milan, and in 1788-89 he sang at the 
San Carlo Theatre at Naples. In 1791 and 
1 793 he appeared at the Argentina in Rome 
and in 1794 at Venice and Milan. In 1796 
Cimarosa composed expressly for him ‘ Gli 
Orazi ed i Curiazi ’ at Venice. After singing 
in Vienna he returned to Milan for the Car¬ 
nival of 1797 and at the end of that season went 
to Lisbon, where he sang for the next four 
years. Me reappeared at Milan in 1803, sang 
at Piacenza, at the opening of the new theatre, 
and went to Vienna in 1805 with the appoint¬ 
ment of professor of singing to the imperial 
family. Napoleon having heard him there 
was so charmed that he determined to engage 
him permanently and secured him a handsome 
salary. 

Crcsccntini sang in Paris from 1806 to 1812, 
when his voice showed signs of suficring from 
an uncongenial climate, and he with difficulty 
obtained permission to retire. He went to 
Bologna, and then to Rome, where he re¬ 
mained till 1816, when he settled at Naples as 
professor at the Real Collcgio di Musica. He 
was, with Vclluti, one of the last great singers 
of his school. Crcsccntini was also a composer 
and published at Vienna in 1797 several col- 
lectioas of arietle and some admirable exercises 
for the voice, with a treatise on vocalization in 
French and Italian, in Paris. j. m., rev. 

CRESTON, Paul (6. New York, 10 Oct. 
1906). 

American composer. He comes of a poor 
family named Guttovcggio and was obliged 
to work for his living at an early age. His 
parents, seeing that he was passionately de¬ 
voted to music, contrived to have pianoforte 
lessons given to him, but by the time he was 
fourteen he realized that they were thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. He then met a pupil of 
Randeggcr, who undertook to teach him to 

' Apparently a revival: the work had been Brat 
given there in 1782. 


prepare for lessons under that master himself. 
.Another teacher was Dethier, and he also 
learnt the organ under Pietro Yon. But he 
could not afford lessons indefinitely and con¬ 
tinued by teaching himself. He also began 
to compose and to write poetry, and for a time 
he was undecided whether to devote himself to 
music or to literature. However, at the age of 
twenty-six he decided for the former and for 
the first time gave an opus number to one of 
his works, a set of five Dances for pianoforte. 
He continued to study the work of a great 
variety of composers and acquired some 
pupils, so that by degrees he mastered com¬ 
position and made some kind of a living by 
music. His later career has been made easier by 
performance of works of his at concerts and 
on the radio, and he has gained various prizes, 
such as the Guggenheim Fellowship in 1938 
and 1939, the $1000 grant of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in 1943 and 
Ditson Fund Award in 1945. E> B - 

Bibl.— Cowf ll, Henry, 'Paul Crcilon' (M. Q-. XXXIV. 
i 9 « 8 . p. 533). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLET 

Op. 

23. ' A Talc about the Land ’ 094 °)- 


CHORAL WORKS 

11. 'Three Chorale* from Tagore' for unaccomp. 
22. ' D^ie U '*fir°« 3 horu» & pf. or stg. orch. (1940). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
}. ' Out of the Cradle * for chamber orch. 0934 )- 

:f;/' T Ti"ch.ricB’n«. • eh.^ o^j'*’ 8 '- 

17*. ' Two Choric Danco * for full orch. 093 «V- 

20. Symphony No. 1 (1940). 

23. Prelude and Dance 

27. * A Rumour ’ (1941). • 

28. * Pastorale and Tarantella * (i 94 *)- 

33. * Chant of 194a ’ 0943 )- 

34. ‘Frontier*’ ( 1943 )- 

35. Svmphony No. 2 0944 )- 

36. ‘ Dawn Mood • ( 1944 )- 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

12. Partita for flute, vn. & stg*. (* 937 >- 

21. Concertino for marimba (* 94 <>>- 
26. Concerto for saxophone (> 940 - 
32. Fantasy for pf. (194a). 

39. Poem for harp (* 945 )-, 

42. Fantasy for trombone ( 19471 - 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
30. Dance Variation* for soprano (194*)- 

37. Psalm XXIII ( 1945 )- 

BAND MUSIC 

3 *. * Legend * (194a)- 

40. ’ Zanoni ’ ( 19461 - 

CHAMBER MUSIC 


String Quartet 0936 )- 
ONE INSTRUMENT AND 

Suite for saxophone (i 935 >- 
Suite for viola ( 19371 - 
Suite for vn. ( 1939 )- , , 

Sonata for saxophone 0939 h 
• Homage 1 for viola (* 947 >- 


PIANOFORTE 
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Op. 


MUSIC WITH ORGAN 


15. * Mma pro defuncti* ’ for Imor & baritone (1938). 
37. Psalm XXIII for one voice (1945). 

41. ‘ Homage * for viola with organ 4 harp (l947)- 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

I. 5 Dances (>932). 

3. Seven Theses * (1933). 

9. Sonata (1936). 

14. 5 Two-part Inventions (1937). 

24. 3 Little Dances (1940). 

29. Preludes and Dances (1942) 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

38. 6 Preludes (1945). 


SONGS 

*• ‘The Bi n l of U,e Wilderness * (Tagore) (1933). 

4 - . Ihree Poems from Walt Whitman * (1914). 

7. Four Songs of Death * (Tagore) (1933) 

*• Death, thy servant, is at my door. 

2. O thou the last fulfilment of life. 

3. At this time of my parting. 

4. I dive down into the depths. 

to. 3 Sonnets (Arthur Davison Ficke) (1936) 

1. Ia>w sunt and moons. 

2. Joy. 

3. Out of the dusk. 

Creawcll, Peter. Sr« Arundell (' MaUnfe', broad- 


CREYGHTON, Robert (b. Cambridge, r. 
1639; d. Wells, 17 Feb. 1734). 

English divine and composer. He was the 
' on of the Rev. Dr. Robert Creyghton, pro¬ 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, afterwards Dean 
of Wells and in 1670 Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Like his father, the younger Robert, who had 
taken the D.D. degree, held the Greek pro¬ 
fessorship at Cambridge, in 1662. In 1674 
was appointed canon residentiary and pre¬ 
centor of Wells Cathedral. 

Creyghton composed several services and 
anthems still extant in the library of Wells 
Cathedral. Two services, in Eb major and Bb 
major, arc now printed. Tud way's manu- 
senpt (B.M., Add. MSS 7338 * 39 ) contains a 
third, in C major, and an anthem, * Praise the 

. . * Ic “ widc,y known b Y hi * anthem 
I will arise . Wa H „ 

CRICQUILLON, Thomas. I See Crec- 

CRIQUILLON, Thomas. / qlillon. 


CRISPATA CADENTIA (Lat. = doubl 

relish). See Ornaments, D (vii). 

CRISPATIO (Lat. = trill). See Ornament 
B (m). 

CRISPI Pietro Maria (b . Rome, 1737 
d. Rome, 16 June 1797). 

Italian composer. He joined the Acca 
dem,a di Santa Cecilia, Rome, on 8 June 176 
— the entry in the register calls him abbaU am 
maestro d, cappella. From 1772 until his dcatl 
he was organist of the church of San Luig 
dc Frances.. Burney visited him on 23 Sept 
• 770 to hear the weekly accademia at hishous, 
and again on 16 Nov., when six new quartet 
ol Crisp, s were performed, which he though 
o great merit and ... superior to any of hi 


other productions”.' From 1762 onwards 
Crispi wrote several cantatas and oratorios 
for various colleges and churches in Rome 
(‘ Isacco *, 1762, * La morte di Abclc ’, 1763, 
‘ La caduta de Gcrico ’, 1766, ‘ La passione 
del Redentorc’, 1778, etc.) and from 1763 to 
1777 half a dozen comic operas and intermezzi 
of which the last, 4 II marchesc a forza *, is still 
extant. Of Crispi's instrumental works, sym¬ 
phonies, trio sonatas and works for harpsi¬ 
chord have been preserved in various libraries. 
Two of his harpsichord sonatas appeared 
in Crotch's * Specimens of Various Styles of 
Music’ (Vol. Ill, 1809) and one rondo was 
published by Cametti in 4 Musica d' oggi ’ to 
illustrate the article quoted below. a. l. 

B«i_ Camctti, Alberto, * I'ieiro Crispi, cembali.u r 
compotiiorc (‘Music* d’ oggi\ Vol. II. No. 8,9. 
10. Aug./S*pt.-Oct. 1920). 

CRIST, Bainbridgc (b. Lawrenccburg, 
Ind., 13 Feb. 1883). 

American composer. He began bis musical 
studies at the age of five. He received the 
degree of LI..B. from George Washington 
University at Washington and practised law 
at Boston for six years, composing in his spare 
time. He then abandoned his practice and 
went to Europe, where he studied theory and 
orchestration in Berlin and London, with Paul 
Juon and Claude Landi, and singing with 
William Shakespeare, Charles W. Clark and 
Franz Emerich. From 1915 he taught sing- 
ing at Boston, Washington, Florence, Paris, 
Lucerne and Berlin. In 1939 he went to live 
at South Yarmouth, Mass., devoting himself to 
composition and teaching. Nearly 200 of his 
works have been published, including 29 for 
orchestra (mostly with voice), 3 stage works, 
13 for chorus and many songs. Among the 
larger works may be mentioned 4 The Parting * 
for voice and orchestra (191G), the choreo¬ 
graphic drama 4 Le Pied dc la momie 1 
(Bournemouth, 1925) and two symphonic 
poems. La Nu.t rcvccuc 4 (New York. 1936) 
and Hymn to Ncfertiti 4 (1937). An 4 Ameri¬ 
can fcpic for orchestra was first performed in 
New York on 28 Feb. , 943 . His songs are 
Irequently broadcast and sung at concerts, 
l oe nest of them are noteworthy for the skilful 
handling of the voice, the sensitiveness of the 
melodic line and the aptness and variety of the 
harmony. N 

CRISTOFORI Bartolommeo di Fran¬ 
cesco (b. Padua, 4 May 1655 *; d Florence, 
27 Jan. 1731). 

Italian harpsichord maker and inventor of 
the pianoforte. Other claims to this discovery 
have great interest and arc noticed elsewhere ♦, 

d ! n ' rem rtfw "c« to Crispi in 

JwS Su,c 4 no ‘ onc on,y “ '"**** - 

; Written Crb.oWi by Madei. 
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bul the priority and importance of Cristofori’s 
invention have been sosearchingly investigated 
and clearly proved by Cavaliere Leto Puliti 
that the Italian origin of the instrument, 
which its name would indicate, can be no 
longer disputed. 

It may be surmised that Cristofori was the 
best harpsichord maker at Padua, since 
Prince Ferdinand, son of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo III, a skilled harpsichord player, who 
visited Padua in 1687, induced him then or 
very soon after to transfer himself from that 
city to Florence. We have evidence that in 
1693 Cristofori wrote from Florence to engage 
a singer — the only time lie appears in the 
prince's voluminous correspondence. In 1709 
Mallei visited Florence to seek the patronage 
of Prince Ferdinand for his 4 Giornale dei 
letterati d’ Italia ’ and in Vol. V of that work, 
published in 1711, Maffei states that Cristofori 
had made four 44 gravicembali col piano e 
forte ”, three distinctly specified as of the large 
or usual harpsichord form, the fourth differing 
in construction and most likely in the clavi¬ 
chord or spinet form: there was among the 
prince's musical instruments a 44 cimbalo in 
forma quadra ", an Italian spinet which when 
altered to a pianoforte would be termed a 
square. In 1719, in his 4 Rime e prose’, 
published at Venice, Maffei reproduced his 
description of Cristofori’s invention without 
reference to the previous publication. As 
these pianofortes were in existence in 1711, it 
is just possible that Handel may have tried 
them, since he was called to Florence in 1708 
by Prince Ferdinand to compose the music for 
a melodrama, remained there a year and 
brought out his first opera, 4 Rodrigo 

The prince died in 1713, and Cristofori, 
continuing in the service of the grand duke, 
in 1716 received the charge of the eighty-four 
musical instruments left by the prince. Of 
these nearly half were harpsichords and spinets 
— seven bearing the name of Cristofori him¬ 
self. It is curious, however, that not one of 
them is described as 44 col piano e forte ", and 
also interesting that in the receipt of this in¬ 
ventory we have Cristofori's own handwriting 
as authority for the spelling of his name now 
adopted. 

The search for Cristofori’s workshop proving 
unsuccessful, Puliti infers that the prince had 
given him a room in the Ulfizi, probably near 
the old theatre, in the vicinity of the foundry 
and workshops of the cabinet makers. He 
imagines the prince suggesting the idea of the 
pianoforte, and taking great interest in the 
gradual embodiment of the idea thus carried 
out under his own eyes. Renl Savoyc of Paris 
had, however, in his collection an instrument 

' ' Cenni siorici della vita del jerenitiimo Ferdinando 
dei Medici, Eitratto dagli Atti dell' Accademia del R. 
Istituto Musi calc di Firenze ’ (1874). 


of 1610 which, if accepted as a pianoforte, 
would antedate Cristofori’s invention by a 
hundred years. It has small hammers but no 
dampers and is shaped like a dulcimer. This 
may be the Dulce Melos 2 ( Doueemelle ), really a 
keyed dulcimer according to a 15th-century 
manuscript unearthed by Bottle deToulmonJ 
(1840), who described the illustration given as 
that of a pianoforte of four octaves. 

Maffei gives an engraving of Cristofori s 
action or hammer mechanism of 1711. It 
shows the key with intermediate lever and the 
hopper, the thrust of which against a notch 
in the butt of the hammer jerks the latter 
upwards to the string. The instant return of 
the hopper to its perpendicular position is 
secured by a spring; thus the escapement or 
controlled rebound of the hammer is without 
doubt the invention of Cristofori. The fall of 
the intermediate lever governs an under¬ 
damper, but there is no check to graduate the 
fall of the hammer in relation to the force 
exercised to raise it. For this, however, we 
have only to wait a very few years. There 
was in the possession of the Signora Ernesta 
Moccnni Martelli at Florence (now, by gift ol 
Mrs. J. Crosby Brown, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York) a grand pianoforte made 
by Cristofori in 1720, the namepicce “ Bartho- 
lomaeus de Christoforis Patavinus Inventor 
faciebat Florentiac mdccxx ” being the guaran¬ 
tee for its origin and age. Puliti had W® 
exact drawings made of the action, one wi 
the key at rest and the other when presua 
down, and has described each detail with me 
greatest care. The hammer is heavier man 
that represented in 1711, the intermcd 
lever is differently poised and the damper 
raised by the key when in movement now ac 
above instead of under the strings, f'" • 

there is the check completing the machine. 

What doubts have not found their solu 
by the discovery of this interesting instrumc. ’ 
which was exhibited at the Cristofori r 
at Florence in May .876? The 5tory ot « 
begins earlier in the 19th century, 8 
Fabio Moccnni, the father of the late « 
having obtained it from a pianoforl' rio r 

at Siena in exchange for wine. Its 
history is not known, but Puliti offers . gg 
ive information in the fact of Violant 
di Baviera - the widow of Cnstofonj J-JJ 
and protector Prince Ferdinand ■ 

lived at Siena at different times parU^ 

when her nephew was studying at the Si 

University in 1721. turned by 

But if it were only a harpsichord c? 

■ " 5S 
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Cristofori’s name would not have been applied 
to a simple harpsichord or spinet. It is a 
bichord instrument, compass from D to F, 
exceeding four octaves. Another grand piano* 
forte by Cristofori, a few years later in date, 
1726, was in the famous museum at Florence 
belonging to Baron Kraus and his son the 
Commendatore Alessandro Kraus figlio. This 
instrument was shown by them in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 and was, at that time, in 
satisfactory playing order: the touch light 
and agreeable. The pianoforte is now in the 
Hcycr Museum of old instruments at Leipzig. 
Yet another instrument existing accredited to 
Cristofori is a harpsichord with three key¬ 
boards, dated a.d. i 702 and bearing the arms 
of Ferdinando de’ Medici. It now belongs to 
the University of Michigan. 

Cristofori’s reputation had extended during 
his lifetime into Germany, for Mattheson had 
published the translation by Konig of MafTei’s 
article in the second volume of his * Critica 
musica ' (Hamburg, 1722-25, reproduced in 
Adlung's ‘ Musica mcchanica organoedi 
1767) and Walther, in his * Musikalisches 
Lexikon ’ (Leipzig, 1732), article "Piano* 
forte ”, treating of the invention, attributed it 
exclusively to Cristofori. 

On 7 May 1876 a stone in the device of a 
tuning-hammer was placed in the cloisters of 
Santa Croce at Florence bearing the following 
inscription: 

A Bartolomeo Crisioeorj | OmbaUro da Padova 
| chc | in Firenze net mdccxi | invent?) | 11 Clavi¬ 
cembalo col Piano t Forte. 

a. J. H., adds. 

CRITIC, THE (Opera). Set Stanford. 

CRITICISM. I. History. —The history 
of musical criticism has never been examined 
in full. This is a large gap in musicological 
studies, but hardly a surprising one. Endless 
research into the files of old newspapers and 
periodicals would be required before the task 
could have a hope of success. For the public 
memory in this matter, dependent as it is on 
the whim of biographers, is highly selective. 
Ernest Newman in his edition of Chorlcy has 
put the question from the critic's point of 
view: “ If he talks sense, his views become 
the commonplaces of later musical opinion, 
and no one thinks of crediting him in particular 
with them. If he talks nonsense, this is 
regarded as peculiarly his own.” This is 
partly inevitable, since popular history likes 
to recall the eccentrics while forgetting the 
circle. But it has often been the interest of 
posterity deliberately to misrepresent the 
critics of the past. Romanticism thrives on 
exaggeration, and a popular and picturesque 
exaggeration is very difficult to disperse. 
V\c are told when a great composer has been 
damned, even if it is for an early or feeble 
work, but seldom when a mediocre one has 


been overpraised — a far commoner occurrence. 
One of the legends of critical history, exploded 
by Newman in ‘ A Musical Critic’s Holiday ’ 
but habitually resurrected, is that many of 
the greatest composers were so far ahead of 
their age that they were more or less regularly 
misunderstood and blackguarded by critics 
and public alike. There is no single instance 
of a great composer whose works had an 
adequate hearing having suffered such a fate. 
The argument, invented by the Wagncrians 
and evidently directed at a nostalgic hankering 
after the pathetic fallacy that was one of the 
legacies of romanticism to modern man, has 
been appropriated by the outriders of certain 
modern composers whom contemporary audi¬ 
ences have shown reluctance to place next to 
their bosoms. 

Another deterrent to the historian is a 
certain slipperiness about the subject itself. 
Criticism was a haphazard growth, carried 
on for long periods either by musical amateurs 
interested in literature, aesthetics or social 
science, or by musicians who were amateurs 
in all else, including the processes of thought 
and verbal expression. How much of all this 
musico-literary activity, ranging from press 
notices and reviews to the elaborate productions 
of scholarship and thr remoter speculations of 
aesthetic theory, deserves the title of criticism? 
If the distinction is drawn too narrowly, there 
is an obvious danger of falling into an all loo 
familiar pattern of academic logic-chopping; 
if too widely, philosophical definitions would 
have to be laid down that would carry the 
enquiry too far afield. It seems best therefore 
to confine the term “ criticism" for the 
most part to current discussion, in the daily 
and periodical press, of contemporary musical 
trends, while taking care not to block the 
irrigation channels that carry the fertile silt 
of scholarship and aesthetics. Much of the 
best criticism occurs in books; much daily 
" criticism " is little more than the reporting 
of events and the advertisement of executants, 
lacking even the justification for such activities 
in the other arts, since when the notice appears 
the performance is over and the reader is no 
longer in a position to benefit from the one 
or the other. For so flexible a subject a flex¬ 
ible treatment is essential. 

Origins .—Since the daily and periodical 
press did not make its first irregular appear¬ 
ances till the late 17th century, everything 
that preceded that period is in a sense beyond 
our terms of reference. But it is notable that, 
whereas unorganized criticism of a sort must 
always have been virtually co-existent with 
art itself, ever since records began the criticism 
of music has lagged behind that of the other 
arts. The probable reasons for this are dis¬ 
cussed below; here it is sufficient to note that 
the elusiveness of musical material and the 
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elements of sound and time in which it operates 
make it difficult to record accurately even now, 
almost impossible to describe in words, and 
therefore highly unamenable to criticism. 

Ancient Greek myth, symbolizing the 
rivalry between the lyre of Apollo and the 
flute of Cybelc in the story of Marsyas, gave 
musical criticism its first martyr, whose 
grisly fate has been constantly wished upon 
his successors (it is not quite clear whether 
or no he antedated Midas). But although the 
Greeks and Romans, and the musicians of the 
middle ages, wrote technical treatises on the 
art and discussed its philosophical implica¬ 
tions, their rigidly preconceived methods of 
linking these two aspects seem now to fall 
altogether outside the sphere of art criticism. 
There is however a perennial ring of famil¬ 
iarity about the terms in which Joannes de 
Muris in the early 14th century criticized the 
innovators of his time. The Renaissance 
released a flood of discussion, carried on in 
a casual war of prefaces and pamphlets, in 
which music and especially the monodic 
revolution associated with the Florentine 
invention of opera about the year 1600 came 
in for their share of attention; but its main 
import was academic or social, and largely 
concerned with the attempt to graft the newly 
apprehended (or misapprehended) theories of 
the ancient classical writers on the surviving 
fabric of medieval society. Music was still 
regarded almost as a department of manners, 
and even the critical systems propounded in 
the France of Louis XIV approached it first 
through ethics and then through literature. 
Criticism of individual composers and com¬ 
positions, except as illustrations for a thesis, 
and the formulation of a critical attitude to 
contemporary music as a whole had to wait 
for the press. 

Tht 18th Century .—We arc accustomed 
to regard the early t8th century as a great age 
of criticism, and rightly so ; but its treatment 
of music was circumscribed by considerations 
not easily appreciated to-day. All the musical 
writers of the period (there were no regular 
critics in the modern sense for another 
hundred years) were preoccupied with the 
idea, derived from Plato and Aristotle through 
the Renaissance, that art was an imitation of 
nature (human or external). In music this 
doctrine found expression in the rationalistic 
theory of the passions known as AJfektenlehre, 
developed in Germany during the 17th 
century and connected both with Descartes 
and with the Renaissance “ humours ”, 
themselves partly derived from Theophrastus. 
According to this theory every passion and 
psychological state was supposed to have its 
musical corollary. Its basis was a questionable 
analogy between music and speech. It was 
essentially a literary device designed to 


establish communication between composer 
and audience by means of a short cut; it 
assumed that the composer either worked 
through a literary text or wished to say some¬ 
thing that could in part at least be communi¬ 
cated in words. Later these limitations began 
to be recognized, and expressiveness (some¬ 
times descending to a sensibility parallel with 
that of Sterne and other writers) became the 
critical ideal: Avison attacked Handel for 
carrying imitation to an absurd length, not 
without reason, but the prominence of the 
mannerism seems to have blinded him to 
Handel's other qualities. Avison’s ideal of 
“ expression ” in fact meant something like 
an imitation of the ancients instead of nature. 
(This generalized “ expression ” must of course 
be distinguished from the romantic idea of self- 
expression, the overflow of powerful individual 
emotions. The attempts of modern scholars to 
read a personal symbolism into Bach’s use of 
conventional forms of expression arc liable to 
romantic extravagance.) 

Among the earliest pieces of musical 
journalism were Addison’s reflections on 
Italian opera in 'The Spectator’ of I 7 11, 
Addison was a critic of manners rather than 
art, and although he had written an opera 
libretto, he was no musician; but his articles 
arc important for their influence on the 
Hamburg theorist Johann Mattheson, who 
has claims to rank as the first modern music 
critic. He not only translated and imitated 
Addison and Steele in ' Dcr VemunfUer 
(1713), but went on to found the first periodical 
devoted wholly to music, 4 Critica Musica 
(1722-25). This contained original and 
translated matter of historical and aesthetic 
interest, but was largely devoted to current 
problems of musical taste, in particular > 
controversy between the old polyphony, then 
reaching its climax in J. S. Bach, and the new 
melodic style, represented by Tclcman , 
Handel's Italian operas and cantatas ana 
Mattheson’s own tastes. His example " 
followed by other German theorists, aim 
although their periodicals were irrcguia 
appearance and duration they « crtc 
strong influence on the musical temper o 
time and focused attention on cu 
activities, including books and c ® . / 
Among the most prominent 0/these pen 
were ‘ Dcr getreue Musikmeistcr (Ttf* ’ 
.728-the first to publish commons), 

4 Neu eroffnete musikahsche Biblioth * 

(L. C. Mizler, at intervals between ' 73 ? 

1 754 ). ‘ Dcr critische Musi Icus (J- 
1737-40) and thrcc succcss.ve papers 
by F. W. Marpurg, ^ nn ;. n f' 7 l 9 or ffieo- 
of their contents were still " J t 

retical, as befitted the age of themportan 
treatises of Rameau, Fux, Mattheson, 0.^ 

Bach and others; but the growing important: 
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of the middle classes throughout northern 
Europe introduced a less specialized, more 
popular element. Regular concert series had 
begun at Hamburg (1722) and Paris (1725); 
amateur music-making spread widely beyond 
aristocratic and court circles. Here was a 
new public eager for critical instruction in 
music, and J. A. Hiller’s ‘ Wochcntlichc 
Nachrichtcn und Anmcrkungcn, die Musik 
betreffend ’ (1766) seems to have been the 
first periodical designed to cater for them. 

But if Germany was first in the field with 
periodicals, the intellectual fuel that fed them 
was largely French. The monument of 18th- 
century rationalism was the great * Encyclo¬ 
pedic ’ of d’Alembert and Diderot (1751-77), 
which was preceded and accompanied by a 
scries of pamphlet wars on musical subjects. 
It is significant that the most prominent of 
these struggles — between the successors of 
Lully and Quinault and the supporters of 
Italian opera early in the century, between 
the followers of Rameau and the newly 
introduced opera buffa in the 1750s, and 
between the Gluck and Piccinni factions 
twenty years later —were all concerned with 
opera, that meeting-point of all the arts, 
including the dance, scene-painting, archi¬ 
tecture and even the art of polite society. 
I he opponents were often men of letters 
and philosophers, such as Rousseau. But if 
music was not yet treated as an adult and 
independent art, there was a good deal of 
genuine musical criticism in the periodicals 
Mcrcurc dc France * and * Correspondancc 
lituiraire \ both edited by the German Grimm, 
who had studied with Scheibe's master 
Uottsched at Leipzig. There were also a 
number of short-lived musical magazines, 
the earliest in 1756. Furthermore the critics 
"ere ah cad of rather than behind the com¬ 
posers ; their destructive attacks on the 
extravagances of baroque opera, the arch- 
enemy of rationalism, prepared the way for 
' uck and no doubt influenced his operatic 
j; 1 !™' Gluck’s much publicized endeavour 
o orget that he was a musician was a tribute 
to the scientific criticism of his age. 

England had no musical periodicals till 
much later but there was a crop of treatises 
and pamphlets, mostly the work of dilettante 
philosophers and men of letters. Among the 
xccptions were Burney, who combined the 
j lry an aca dcmic historian and a 
m , m ' c L ian with a limited historical 
erne, and Charles Avison, an able composer 
a™ organist who tried to reconcile theory 
^ 1 «h practice in his ‘ Essay on Musical Ex- 
prcssion (1752). Burney’s short ‘ Essay on 
nf^ 2 . £ nUcis,n ’* Prefixed to the third book 
?L L GcnCral Hislor y shows him more 

are than most of his contemporaries of the 
problems implicit in his tide. Observing that 


musicians even more than other people were 
apt to reason without principles, he sought to 
offer guidance to those who would learn “ how 
to listen, or to judge for themselves ”. To 
Burney the critic meant not a professional 
musician, still less a journalist, but a judicious 
listener. That this was the usual view is clear 
from Johnson’s division of critics into three 
classes: “ those that know no rules but 
pronounce entirely from their natural taste 
and feelings . . . those that know and judge 
by rules . . . [and] those who know but are 
above the rules ”. The first class would not 
now rank as critics at all. Avison’s limita¬ 
tions seem to-day more conspicuous than his 
virtues. He drew elaborate parallels between 
music and the odicr arts, especially painting, 
and considered that in the 16th century 
music was far more backward than painting. 
“ The Works of Palestrina in that Infant- 
State of Music, may be considered as the 
first lights of Harmony.” The baroque con¬ 
trapuntists of the 17th century he called “ the 
Ancients ”; the moderns were the French and 
Italian opera composers. True musical ex¬ 
pression he defined as “such a Concurrence of 
Air and Harmony, as affects us most strongly 
with the Passions or Affections which the 
Poet intends to raise”. His ideal composers 
were Marcello in vocal music, Gcminiani in 
instrumental; and he assumed that “ the 
finest instrumental Music may be considered 
as an Imitation of the vocal ”. On the other 
hand he urged the need for historical research 
into the life and work of the greatest com¬ 
posers of the past. 

It is in historical sense and disproportionate 
emphasis on extra-musical values that 18th- 
century criticism seems to us to be deficient. 
Scheibe’s famous criticism of Bach was not the 
outcome of a narrow malevolence, as romantic 
writers have never ceased to assert, but an 
attempt to judge one technical method in 
terms of another — a mistake repeated ail 
nauseam by the critics of every succeeding 
period. Nevertheless the age saw the first 
systematic attempt at musical criticism, even 
if it began on the wrong foot by claiming 
music as either the handmaid of a philosophy 
of manners or a secondary and less efficient 
literary language, instead of accepting it as an 
art expressed in terms of sound. The social 
aspect also is important. The concentration 
on criticism typical of the period was partly 
aimed at demolishing the extravagance of 
baroque art and society; but the middle-class 
rationalism which it fostered exerted in its 
turn a decisive influence on artistic develop¬ 
ments and underlying critical theories, 
especially in countries where music-making 
was not dominated by courts and ecclesiastical 
establishments. The decay of patronage 
opened the w*ay to journalism. 
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The Romantic Period .—In the closing years 
of the century musical periodicals multiplied, 
especially in Germany. C. F. Cramer brought 
out periodicals at Hamburg (1783-87) and 
Copenhagen (1789), the Abbe Voglcr at 
Mannheim (1778-81), J. N. Forkcl at Gotha 
( 1778 - 79 ) J in 1798 J. F. Rochlitz founded at 
Leipzig the influential ‘ Allgemcine musika- 
hsche Zcitung ’, which he edited till 1818. 
(Hie Berlin paper of the same name was 
founded by A. B. Marx in 1824.) It was in 
periodicals of this kind that the new works of 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven were first 
criticized, often more favourably than their 
more sentimental biographers would have 
us suppose. Mozart, though condemned for 
excessive emotionalism, was on the whole 
treated better by the press than by his patrons; 
and it was the publishers, not the reviewers, 
jvho treated Schubert with contumely. 
Beethoven while still a young man was 
recognized as a force to be reckoned with, 
though the critics often found fault with the 
qualities that have since been most admired — 
a tribute, if by inversion, to their musical 
susceptibility. The tone of the critic was 
lowered as his audience expanded : he began 
to approach the reader as a colleague rather 
than a moral pedagogue. But analogies with 
the other arts were still prominent: Mozart 
was compared to Klopstock, Haydn at various 
times to Sterne, Gcllcrt, Wieland, Jean Paul 
Richter and Tintoretto. 

With the dawn of romanticism in the first 
quarter of the 19th century the reaction 
against rationalism went rapidly to extremes. 
Beethoven found a passionate admirer in 
E. T. A. Hoflmann, who began to write 
musical criticism for the Leipzig ‘ Allgemeinc 
musikalischc Zcitung’ in 1809. Beethoven 
was the first composer to be acclaimed among 
the spiritual leaders of mankind (not entirely 
for musical reasons), an apotheosis completed 
by Wagner when in 1870 he called the choral 
Symphony “ the new religion, the world- 
redeeming redemption ”. The romantic 
critics tended to regard art as a sacrament 
instead of a rational or enjoyable experience. 
Many of them, such as Hoflmann, Rochlitz 
and the two Rcllstabs, were men of letters, 
often inspired by idealistic notions linking all 
the arts with sociology and politics. This 
literary movement in its turn influenced 
Wagner. There was a strong element of 
propaganda as well as amateurishness and 
pure ignorance; while criticism broke the 
bonds of 18th-century rationalism it is doubtful 
if it came much nearer to music. Nature and 
manners were replaced by the vapours of 
individual emotionalism and subjective ir¬ 
relevance. An exception among men of 
letters was Heine, who for some years criti¬ 
cized music in Paris for the Augsburg 4 All- 


gemeine Zcitung ’. He steered a course 
between pedantry and the cloudy raptures of 
German romanticism, and his incisive wit 
often half-concealed a real imaginative per¬ 
ception. In these respects he anticipated 
Bernard Shaw. 

A new element in musical criticism ap¬ 
peared in the use of the daily press for concert 
notices and articles. This practice seems to 
have been begun by J. K. F. Rellstab in the 
Berlin 4 Vossische Zcitung ’ during the earliest 
years of the century. He was succeeded by his 
son, who in a characteristically romantic 
manner combined the criticism of music with 
that of politics and military affairs, and who 
was imprisoned for ridiculing public wor¬ 
ship of the prima donna Hcnriette Sontag, 
thus early calling attention to the invidious 
position of the critic in relation to the laws of 
libel. In France and England daily musicaj 
journalism began a little later. 4 The Times ’ 
is said to have been the first English daily 
paper to appoint a regular music critic. 
Among the earliest musical journalists in 
England were Edward Holmes, author of the 
first English life of Mozart and critic of' The 
Atlas’ from 1826, and George Hogarth, 
Dickens’s father-in-law. In Paris the 'Journal 
des Dcbats ’ had a regular music critic in 
Castil-Blazc; under him and his successors 
Berlioz and d’Ortiguc the French literary 
essay or feuilleton was applied to music with 
happy results. The establishment of the 
cheap daily papers 4 La Prcssc ’ and 
Siiclc ’ in 1836 increased the scope; but with 
certain exceptions French music critics during 
the next fifty years were more remarkable lor 
quantity than quality. The first *renc 
musical periodicals of importance were FCtiss 
4 La Revue musicalc ’ (1827) and the pu 
lisher Hcugel’s 4 Lc M*ncstrel ’ (1833); 

has been denounced by contemporaries anu 
successors as a reactionary pedant, but he w 
one of the first to give public jecWJ®,, 
musical history and aesthetics; it is a 
surprising that he came into conflict with 
extreme romantics who surrounded Ju • 

A more original journalistic enterprise hv 
4 La Gazette musicale dc Paris ’, founded by 
Schlesinger in 1834 to provide a P ,atfor 'V r 
composers themselves. In its first number 
Liszt attacked the critics as sha, J°" ^ 
ignorant, and suggested th a ‘ they sho 
subjected to knowledge and 
Later numbers of this paper included r 
articles by Liszt, and others by Bcrh ° z ’^ J* 
and the German critics Marx and 
Liszt in the article mentioned abo ^. 
that composers should «!»«*£« take, P 
criticism: and the romantic age was 

composer’-critics. Among the first was Ucbcr. 

whose press experience began at th £ 
fourteen, when he engaged in violent 
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versy with an elderly organist who had 
criticized his opera 4 Das Waldmadchen 
From 1809 to 1813 he wrote on current 
musical affairs for a number of German papers, 
including the Leipzig 4 Allgemeinc musika- 
lische Zeitung’, and after 1815 mainly on 
opera for the 4 Prager Zeitung ’ and Dresden 
* Abendzeitung ’. His criticism is often 
penetrating and of considerable historical 
interest, but casual and unsystematic, a too 
obvious side-line. Schumann, who in his 
first article (Leipzig 4 Allgemeinc musikalischc 
Zeitung’, 1831) hailed Chopin as a genius, 
was a more sensitive critic. In 1834 he 
founded his own 4 Neuc Zeitschrift fur Musik 
an important venture in which for ten years 
he pursued a policy nicely poised between 
encouragement of young composers and the 
cultivation of the historical sense. At this 
period the rediscovery of J. S. Bach and 
Mendelssohn’s revival of the St. Matthew 
Passion gave a healthy impetus to interest in 
the past and therefore to a balanced musical 
criticism. Schumann acclaimed Bach, Handel, 
Scarlatti, Couperin and Gluck on the one 
hand, and Beethoven, Schubert, Berlioz and 
Weber on the other. In his last article (1853) 
he added the twenty-year-old Brahms. His 
interest was aesthetic rather than technical, 
and he had a high conception of his calling. 
His chief failing was a tendency to identify 
too many ill-fledged geese as potential swans. 
In Germany he has been highly esteemed as 
a writer; but the preciosity and awkward 
fantasy, of his earlier writing especially, will 
not endear him to every taste. 

A more stimulating writer, though perhaps 
a more erratic critic, was Berlioz, who for 
many years contributed a regular musical 
feuilUlon to the ‘Journal des D*bats \ He 
had not only a fine musical perception but a 
literary style of remarkable precision and 
flexibility. His blind spots were large (he 
called Handel 44 a barrel of pork and beer ” 
and detected 44 no spark of genius " in Pale¬ 
strina), but he wrote with acute penetration 
on composers such as Beethoven, Gluck and 
Weber, who stirred him deeply. He is pro¬ 
bably the only great composer who might 
have reached equal stature in literature, and 
one of the very few music critics who can still 
be read with pleasure for their style alone. 

The middle of the century saw a reaction 
against the extravagances of romantic criti¬ 
cism, an attempt to reformulate the tasks of 
the critic and map the proper spheres of 
technique and aesthetics. The leading figure 
in this neo-rationalism was Eduard Hansliek, 
who for fifty years (1855-1904) dominated the 
world of Viennese musical journalism in the 
4 Pressc ’ and 4 Neue freie Pressc He is 
remembered to-day chiefly as the enemy of 
Wagner, who pilloried him (very clumsily) as 


Beckmcsscr in 4 Die Mcistcrsingcr ’. Cer¬ 
tainly it was the principles of the Liszt- 
Wagner school that Hansliek most roundly 
condemned; but it is too easily forgotten 
that many of his strictures on Wagner, 
especially in early years, were perfectly 
justified. Wagner displayed his ineptitude 
in literature, aesthetics and dramatic theory- 
before his genius in music; and a contem¬ 
porary- critic can hardly be blamed for expect¬ 
ing him to practise what he preached. Hans- 
lick's fatal limitations lay elsewhere, in the 
narrow limits he set to his view of musical 
aesthetics. By denying anything more than 
a fortuitous connection between art and 
emotion, he not only disqualified those 
romantic composers whom he disliked, but 
cut away the ground beneath the Viennese 
classics whom he worshipped. It was then 
very necessary- to reassert the claims of music 
as sound against music as propaganda, but 
Hansliek seemed to include emotion under 
the heading of propaganda. He all but 
denied music the attributes of an art: like 
many reactions, his went much too far. 

Another country- where musical criticism 
during the 19th century- drifted into a back¬ 
water was England. The musical periodicals 
founded early in the century, R. M. Bacon’s 
' Quarterly- Musical Magazine and Review ’ 
(1818-28), William Ayrton’s 4 Harmonicon ’ 
(1823-33) and 'The Musical World* (from 
1836), had set out with high ambitions and 
wide terms of reference, comprising journal¬ 
istic and critical comment on all branches of 
musical knowledge. Ayrton was also a critic 
of literature and a friend of Lamb and Hazlitt. 
But the first two of these ventures failed, and 
English criticism followed the rest of English 
society into respectability. England had been 
early in its acceptance of Beethoven — much 
earlier than France —and the less inflam¬ 
matory romantics, Rossini, Weber, Spohr and 
especially Mendelssohn, had a fairly easy 
passage. Even Berlioz enjoyed a moderate 
if not a lasting success. But English musical 
life was stunted by- the absence of a creative 
tradition. For a generation musical criticism 
in London was dominated by H. F. Chorley 
( 4 The Athenaeum 1830-68) and J. W. 
Davison (‘The Times’, 1846-79) in much 
JJjJ “ mc wa Y as Vienna’s was by Hansliek. 
Their gods among the moderns were Rossini 
m °P cra and Beethoven (except the last 
quartets) and Mendelssohn in instrumental 
music. They were certainly narrow and 
conservative in their tastes; but the particular 
case against them is not that they damned the 
early works of Wagner or overrated Rossini, 
but that they set themselves blindly against a 
composer in their own special subject, Verdi, 
and for social rather than musical reasons! 

\ erdi was attacked for the vulgarity of his 
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tunes and his bad taste in bringing passionate 
emotions and contemporary subjects on to 
the stage. Chorlcy even wrote that he was 
never fully aware of the value of Auber’s 
' Gustave III ’ till he heard “ the assault made 
by Signor Verdi on the same story ” (‘ Un 
ballo in maschcra’). He was for ever 
lamenting the decay of “ those great principles 
which are unchanging”, when he meant 
simply the technical methods of the age of 
Rossini, and he denied the possibility of 
dramatic irony in opera —the quality in which 
it is supremely rich. Non-musical elements 
have always been strong in English musical 
criticism, owing perhaps to the deep hold 
obtained by the Puritan and evangelical 
movements of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
which were basically hostile to art unless 
adulterated by ethical instruction. Even 
to-day it is not uncommon to find such 
irrelevances introduced, especially in criticism 
of works for the stage. 

In the 1880-90S, when the great works of 
Wagner’s mature genius had more than 
justified his pretensions, the dams of hostile 
criticism gave way all over the western world. 
In his numerous writings Wagner had been a 
propagandist for his own work rather than a 
critic of other people’s (in 1848 he wrote that 
“ die immoral profession of musical criticism 
must l>c abolished ”). His followers, without 
his excuse, filled their criticism with wholesale 
propaganda and drew imaginary distinctions 
between a commercial world of vested interests 
bent on denying Wagner a hearing and the 
small clan who alone held the standard of 
music aloft. In fact, as Ernest Newman has 
shown, even Wagner's early operas were 
popular both with the public and the im¬ 
presarios, and when he came into conflict 
with the latter it was generally his own fault. 
They were sometimes attacked by critics 
(often with reason), but the resulting con¬ 
troversies in a sense benefited both Wagner 
and musical criticism by establishing the news- 
value of each. Indeed Wagner unwittingly 
increased both the numbers and the status of 
the tribe he wished to abolish. The Wagner 
publicity movement, led for some years by 
the philosopher Nietzsche, was naturally 
strongest in Germany, but it changed the 
critical landscape all over Europe. In France, 
where except for the work of a few men like 
Rcyer the standard since Berlioz’s day had 
been very low, Wagnerism was for a time 
overwhelming. Hanslick’s stronghold of 
Vienna was invaded by the young Hugo Wolf, 
who in the ‘Wiener Salonblatt * in 1884-87 
trained his guns on the weight of Brahms and 
the levity of Johann Strauss. Wolf was a 
one-sided critic, but his work had a pungent 
wit: Brahms’s supporters, he wrote, “ despite 
their fat bellies attach themselves to a much- 


talkcd-of man and hold on like noughts after 
a figure one ”, The countries where musical 
nationalism was in spate, Bohemia and Russia 
for instance, were disturbed by cross-currents 
of their own : the critical pen was more often 
than not the servant of a cause, sometimes of 
several causes. Smetana, who became critic 
of a Prague daily paper in 1864, campaigned 
continually for Czech national opera and the 
Liszt-Wagncr movement. In Russia Cui and 
Stassov raised the standard of the St. Peters¬ 
burg nationalists. Cui, whose criticism has a 
stronger savour than his music, attacked not 
only Wagner, Italian opera, Rubinstein and 
Tchaikovsky, but the backslidings of Mussorg¬ 
sky (for using Leitmotive) and Rimsky-Korsakov 
(for studying counterpoint). Serov, a fan¬ 
atical Wagnerian, attacked the entire national¬ 
ist school in three languages at once. Tchai¬ 
kovsky acted as critic of the Moscow ‘ Gazette ’ 
for some years in the 1870s; his criticism, 
as we should expect, was subjective, and he 
has never been forgiven by German writers 
for comparing Bayreuth to a prison and pre¬ 
ferring Delibes’s ‘Sylvia’ to 'The Ring . 
Russian musical criticism has been compared 
for its violence with religious disputation on 
dogma. To-day, with the dogma inverted, 
the two things have become inextricably 
entangled, and true criticism has long ccuea 
to exist. Even Italy, for generations so fertile 
in the production of operas according to a 
well-worn tradition that criticism on a more 
than rudimentary scale appeared a super¬ 
fluous luxury, felt the Wagnerian blast. 1 
England the effect was curious. Some of me 
most active supporters of the English musica 
renascence, including Parry and H * d0 ’ 
combined a w-orship of the German elassi 
(especially J. S. Bach) and an acceptance oi 
Wagner as their heir with the hercdi ry 
prejudice against the stage, and turned to renu 
the still fashionable Italian opera; Uus r 
could do only, however, by pretending u» 
Wagner was a great moral teacher, 
latter delusion, though on other grounds 
without the prejudice against the stage, 
nourished by Bernard Shaw, an active 
music critic for six years (1888-94) and byW 
the ablest of the Wagnerians who wro 
in English. Shaw later confessed that « 
deliberately overstated his case in oracr 
obtain performances of Wagners wor, 
also asserted, probably with truth, th 
public never took him seriously since _ 
refused to write musical criticism 1 n th t 
non-committal style to '* hich c | ca r 

accustomed. His power of express ^hjned 
thought in memorable language, s ; c 

with a real knowledge and love of ^ 
raised him far above the cr.t.cal Irvelof^ 
contemporaries. He underrated 
overrated GoeU, but on the whole mad 
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extraordinarily few mistakes of this kind. In 
an age that tended to despise Mozart and 
Verdi, and all too often confused clarity with 
childishness and flatulence with profundity, 
he was ahead of all but a few of his professional 
colleagues in judgment and let fall an astonish¬ 
ing number of illuminating asides of lasting 
validity. 

The 20th Century .—Critics at the turn 
of the century were beset by many difficulties. 
The expansion of the popular press, while 
enlarging their platform, had disturbed its 
foundations. Their words, for good or ill, 
were diffused as by a gigantic megaphone over 
a much wider area. The competitive demand 
for publicity promoted a new outlook not only 
in the public but in managers and impresarios, 
who looked to the press for advertisement and 
occasionally for something more. Political 
and national affairs made more and more 
incursions into the realm of art. In some 
countries the law of libel became a potentially 
grave stumbling-block: if the critic can be 
sued for depreciating the market value of an 
artist’s services, he may be reduced to criti¬ 
cizing with one hand behind his back. Above 
all, the language of music itself, after gradually 
expanding for three hundred years, showed 
signs of sudden collapse, and it became 
difficult to distinguish between those two 
ingredients of every revolution — fertile in¬ 
novation and simple brick-heaving. Hence 
chasms occurred on the lines of communica¬ 
tion between critic and public. The serious 
critic, closely following the composer, parted 
company with the journalist and retired to 
his former sanctuary of the learned magazine ; 
the journalist, keeping one hand in that of the 
public, risked loss of touch with modem music. 
All through the 19th century the gap between 
art and life, between producer and consumer, 
had been widening; now it began to present 
an aspect of permanent unbridgeabUity, and 
in this desert place there sprang up new forms 
of so-called popular music that had no more 
connection with art than the clangour of a 
blast factory or the ululations of a parrot- 
house. The true folk music was saved just in 
time, largely at the expense of being uprooted 
from its native soil. Some musicians have 
condemned the critics for siding with the 
public against the composer, but this is to 
bring only one of several defendants to justice. 
I here were critics on the other side to urge 
the composers into backwaters and then chum 
up the mud in the face of those members of 
the public inquisitive enough to leave the 
mam stream and peer round the corner. Nor 
can blame be withheld from society as a whole: 
artists arc not troglodytes, and when the 
community begins to lose its faith in spiritual 

InevitaW * d “! n . ,c S ralion b fe,t cohere, 
inevitably criticism tended to take refuge in 
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that attitude of preciosity summed up by the 
slogan “ art for art’s sake ". When not the 
vehicle for propaganda, it became a form of 
entertainment, sometimes very amusing, but 
often at the expense of the art it purported 
to serve. This was more conspicuous in 
Vienna and Paris than in Germany, where 
entertainment, like everything else, was taken 
very seriously. Max Graf has compared the 
status of German music critics with that of 
town councillors or policemen; and they 
have been known to use their considerable 
scope for making bye-laws and holding up the 
traffic. 

Germany had now lost her musical hege¬ 
mony of a century and a half, but one im¬ 
portant benefit continued to accrue. The 
researches of the great German musicolo- 
gists, begun about the middle of the century 
and published in technical periodicals and 
complete editions of the great classical 
composers, supplied for the first time in 
convenient form the material for a thorough 
critical appraisal of musical history. But it 
was some time before this salutary influence 
was felt throughout the body of criticism, 
faction remained strong. The non-Latin 
countries were for long divided in allegiance 
l>etween Brahms and Wagner. These two 
composers perhaps represent the two poles of 
the German spirit (or at least of its response 
to romanticism), the repressed conservative 
and the heated, egocentric revolutionary ; 
but it was some time before criticism could 
bring them into focus. Richard Strauss was 
presently acclaimed as sole heir to the empire 
ol German music ; the cult of the colossal and 
the grotesque, and of a sensuous hedonism 

• nr ,Y! a . mystic vcil (Popularized by 
I arsifal ), characteristic both of the German 
temperament and of romantic decadence in 
general, led to a grave overbalance of critical 
values, for a time vastness was all; Strauss 
was overvalued, and many pretenders rose to 
a brief eminence. In Austria, where the line 
01 great syrnphomsts had fallen into abeyance, 
composers like Bruckner and Mahler enjoyed 
' lrgC ' y 

In France, on the other hand, there was 

fhr tT , d T on of opinion - D>Ind y a " d 

rn,al^Il \ C , an,0rUm gr ° Up ’ dcvcl °ping two 
qualities hitherto more characteristic of 

£=2 ' a H n FrCn ? h mus ' c * ans antiquarian 
d an .? mt>St cthical rcvcrcn cc for 

m fonnHT C F~ Cn L aVOUrCd ^ WOrd and d <* d 
IfSrln-w movement after the manner 
y i 'i agncr movement. The more 
othe? h™!J C rC n ‘ ,cm P crame nt on the 
burden^ k m,C,, 'S cm .’ ^nsuous, yet un- 
urocned by non-musical aspirations, rc- 
asserteci itself in Debussy, who three times 
('DO., 1903, .9.2-14) hdd (hc post of musjc 
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critic on a paper. Debussy, as we should 
expect, was a subjective and impressionistic 
critic. Indeed he declared himself “ much 
more interested in sincere and honestly felt 
impressions than in criticism ”, which he 
compared to a child pulling a toy to pieces — 
a common attitude in creative artists. He 
abjured system and regarded all technical 
analysis as doomed to futility. His criticism 
is pointed, often precious, sometimes pene¬ 
trating ; he likened Mussorgsky’s music to 
“ the art of an enquiring savage, discovering 
music step by step through his emotions ”, 
and Strauss’s ‘ Hcldcnlcbcn ’ to ‘‘ a book of 
pictures or even a cinematograph ” ; but it is 
a hit-or-miss airair and tells us more about 
Debussy himself than about the music he 
heard. His scepticism over critical standards 
was not unique. Anatolc France denied 
their validity altogether and defined criticism 
as talking about oneself with some great 
artist as an excuse. But Debussy's dislike of 
sectarian controversy did not save him from a 
set of journalistic Dcbussyists, who annoyed 
their patron saint quite as much as his 
opponents. France, like Germany and Austria, 
was soon filled with critical sects, fighting 
furiously round the figures of the leading 
composers, especially Stravinsky and Schoen¬ 
berg. The best French critics were not those 
whose energies were consumed in this daily 
warfare, but the scholars who carried a 
thorough familiarity with the past into their 
dealings with the present. Men like Tiersot, 
Conibaricu and Prunitres (founder in 1920 
of the periodical * La Revue musicalc ’) set a 
high standard that was not always followed; 
and mention must be made of the novelist and 
dramatist Romain Rolland, who turned the 
imagination of a creative artist, an acute 
analytical intelligence and a graceful style on 
the music of past and present. 

In England the standard of musical criti¬ 
cism rose in the first half of the 20th century, 
together with a definite if uneven extension 
of musical culture and the establishment of 
a genuinely fruitful creative tradition. The 
wider diffusion of music has been enormously 
stimulated by the gramophone and later the 
radio — a phenomenon of course universal, but 
much more radical in a country whose musical 
life had hitherto been underdeveloped. Their 
full effect on criticism is not yet clear, though 
the opportunities created arc enormous. 
The tendency, already noticed in connection 
with the rise of the middle classes in the 18th 
century and of popular journalism in the 19th, 
for the critic to be drawn down to the level 
of his expanding audience (when not hoisted 
out of its sight) seems to have been held partly 
in check. On the other hand a temporary 
paper shortage, showing every sign of per¬ 
petuity, has established a thrombosis of the 


artery connecting critic and public, although 
the broadcasting of musical criticism by the 
B.B.C. — a field not fully explored as yet — 
indicates a possible correction of the balance. 
Most of the daily and weekly newspaper 
continue to maintain one or more music 
critics, even if in some cases the appointment 
seems designed for ornament or an expression 
of hope for better times. The periodicals 
have been able to render fuller service, and 
the publishing-houses now issue more critical 
works on music than at any earlier period. 
Here, however, the standard is sometimes 
grievously low, and there have not been want¬ 
ing unworthy attempts to “ cash in ” on the 
new public appetite for musical enlighten¬ 
ment. ‘The Musical Times’ and ‘The 
Monthly Musical Record ’ remain as dis¬ 
tinguished survivors of the periodicals founded 
in the 19th century (1844 and 1871 respect¬ 
ively). The first half of this century has seen 
the birth of several more, of which the 
quarterly ‘Music & Letters’, founded by 
A. H. Fox Strangways in 1920, at oncc 
assumed a position of eminence it has never 
since lost. . . 

Musical criticism in the U.S.A. is of co * 
parativcly recent growth and may be said to 
have begun in 1852 with the foundation at 
Boston of ‘ Dwight’s Journal of Music . 
tone of this periodical, which rejected 
Brahms and Wagner, was dogmatic, ci»*i 
and conservative, reminiscent of the t* 
Davison period in England. The opP* 
ideal of complete subjectivity was p 
by W. F. Apthorp (.848-19*8 , <*«“ c °\Z 
•Boston Evening Transcript \ who ££ 
from a standpoint very near (hat o*‘D* . 

He made fun of the " aesthetic 
thus " so dear to the Germans and dec 
that “ criticism should be nothing of 
expression of enlightened opinion ■ * 
course begs the quesuon how’ 
opinion is to be defined and „ in 
Apthorp’s most prominent success 
Boston and New York were 
Henry’Thcophilus Finck, J. G- , hc 

Lawrence Gilman. Since he 
U.S.A. have served as a sanctuary by 

leading European mustaam uproo^ ^ 
political convulsions. This f American 
widened the range and sympa. > ^ the 

cridcism, if in some casesjt has ^ the 
style and even transferred t £u 

sectarian controversies ol c™u Ucc d 

Another result is that Amenc. has. rep^ 
Germany as the centre o ricdalm0 st 

research. This scho'arly aspect, ^ 
to extremes in theLP ag fJ • 1 Quarterly 15 

York periodical, ■ The genius 

perhaps more suited to th criticism- 

Kan the aesthetic or hiW 3 “parable 
The present century has seen 
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debate on the nature and aims of musical 
criticism itself. This of course is nothing new, 
and it is obviously important that every age 
(and every individual critic) should consider 
the matter afresh ; but the lack of agreement 
about the premises on which so much activity 
is based is symptomatic. A good deal of 
critical irresponsibility doubtless occurs in 
every age; some of the reasons for its pre¬ 
valence to-day have already been mentioned. 
While scholarship has aided criticism on one 
side, unsettled values and extraneous inter¬ 
ference have clogged it on the other. In 
Germany during the Hitler rule and in Russia 
since the revolution of 1917 considerations of 
state policy inhibited criticism and reduced it 
to a bogus and inverted pedantry. In Russia 
especially the spectacle of critical somersaults 
and retractions at the bidding of persons 
innocent of artistic experience has become 
ludicrous. It is of course true that art criti¬ 
cism cannot flourish without reference to the 
rest of life, as was sometimes evident at the 
beginning of the 20th century; but when it 
is forced into the uniform of a preordained 
system it automatically ceases to exist. 
Even in so-called democratic countries the 
position is not satisfactory. There is always 
the danger that state patronage of the arts will 
trespass on the critic’s prerogative. The cull 
of the common man, while perhaps widen¬ 
ing the critic’s opportunity, proportionately 
multiplies the hazards of his task. Whether 
consciously or not, it may encourage him, by 
writing down to his audience, to prove himself 
the lowest common man; and the sanction 
it holds over him is the fear of making himself 
unpopular or ridiculous through an appear¬ 
ance of exclusiveness. There is no such thing 
as democracy in art, nor can there be in 
criticism; it would be more true to say that 
" ^om him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath”. The modem 
critic must hold all the closer to his respon¬ 
sibilities, and he should be a propagandist 
only in the cause of music itself. 

There are equal dangers in turning away 
from contemporary life into arbours of esoteric 
delight. No age until the present has spent 
so much time discussing the future. This has 
advantages for the critic who dislikes being 
beholden to evidence, but the present and the 
past arc his proper tenses. The future will be 
determined by the creative gift of the com¬ 
poser of genius, a commodity for which the 
critic legislates at his peril. New music of 
lasting value is always rooted in tradition ; the 
point from which it stems can be discerned 
by the critic, and then only after the new shoot 
has shown signs of independent growth, 
bven th, s is not easy to observe in an age of 
transition, which throws out so many suckers 
destined never to mature. The so-called ugli- 
vol. 11 


ness of much modern music is really a side- 
issue. The standard of ugliness — the l*»rder- 
linc of what the trained ear can tolerate — 
is always changing. (This was amusingly 
pointed out by C. K. Salaman in a paper 
on musical criticism in 1875: “Whether 
in music or in personal appearance, ugli¬ 
ness is, no doubt, an acquired taste, like 
the taste for tobacco, and similar nauseous 
appetites ".) There is ground for supposing 
that the average musical listener responds 
quickly to genius, however discordantly 
expressed, but is suspicious of extraneous 
originality. Ernest Newman wrote in 1923: 

We may ihrn uke it fur *ranlrd. I tliink, that none of 
the new work* of lo-day il.ai fail to jiulify ihcmtclvrt at 
once. aci/Viuaf/,. n> the averacc inucical ien»c of die 
period will be of much significance for die future, no 
matter how fertile they may be in subnotions of new 
technical resources. 

This is probably true, provided the average 
musical mind is given a real chance to decide 
— and that means more than one hearing and 
assistance rather than molestation from the 
critics. Certainly it will have the final say; 
neither propagandists nor critics can in the 
long run force indigestible matter down the 
public throat and compel its retention. 

A more practical difficulty is the method 
under which modern newspaper criticism is 
written and published. A critic whose notice 
of a concert, containing perhaps an important 
new work of which the score is not available, 
has to appear in the following morning’s 
newspaper is unlikely to say anything of value 
about the music and only too likely to say 
something hasty, unjust or inaccurate, which 
he will have opportunity to repent at leisure. 
He is naturally tempted to play for safety and 
concentrate on the executive rather than the 
creative artist, leaving a discussion of the 
music to his weekly or monthly colleague 
(perhaps himself in another capacity). The 
result is bad all round: the wider public is 
not enlightened, the performer is given an 
exaggerated idea of his importance, the 
weekly paper has insufficient space for the 
discussion of a week’s music, and the monthly 
or quarterly reaches only a fractional audience. 

II. 1 iii.ory and Practice.—C riticism is 

in no sense a science and only in a limited 
sense an art. It may be roughly defined as the 
translation and grading of an aesthetic 
experience by means of intellectual analysis 
and imaginative enquiry. The important 
point is that this is a composite process. 
W hereas the work of art is primarily concerned 
with one set of standards only, the aesthetic, 
criticism has to communicate something of 
this quality together with the result of its 
impact on the critic’s mind and experience. 
He is thus concerned with two sorts of pro¬ 
blem instead of one, and generally with two 
mediums instead of one: in musical criticism 
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with music as the artist’s material and with 
words as his own. On the other hand neither 
lie nor the artist is concerned with establishing 
an absolute philosophic truth. 

Owing to this dual nature of criticism no 
single set of principles can be found to govern 
both its expository and recreative aspects. 
The former is subject to principles of logic and 
method; the latter depends on intuition, 
which itself is conditioned by the character 
and experience of the individual critic. And 
both are affected by the nature of music’s 
primary material, sound. It is possible to lay 
down ideal standards for the critic’s training, 
procedure and approach to his audience, and 
to define the opportunities and restrictions 
imposed by the nature of music as sound. It 
is not possible to legislate for the intuitive, 
recreative response, without which criticism 
remains an external gesticulation. Here 
criticism comes closest to creative art; it is 
the translation of this intuitive experience 
that can raise the critic to the rank of an 
artist. Our enquiry therefore will be largely 
concerned with disentangling the various 
considerations to which different aspects of 
criticism arc subject, and not permitting those 
that inhabit one field to stray into the next. 

1 he Ciilic's /• unction .—The general function 
of all art criticism is to establish a line of 
communication between the creative artist 
and the public. In a primitive, compact or 
narrowly restricted society (African tribe, 
Greek city-state, medieval or baroque court) 
there is no need for this cultural middleman, 
but with the growth of less homogeneous, 
more self-conscious societies the critic, if not 
regarded as an essential link, became a 
tolerated and in time a useful citizen, his 
importance increasing as interest in the arts 
percolated through different classes. The 
word " critic ” means literally a judge, but 
the functions to-day comprise in addition 
those of interpreter, wine-taster and public 
relations officer, not to mention the more 
questionable ones of propagandist and enter¬ 
tainer. Since art itself is a form of communi¬ 
cation, the critic may be said to give it an extra 
digestion before passing it on; and his 
increasing prominence is perhaps symptomatic 
in an age that prefers to live on processed 
foods. The great critic is an artist as well. 
He tells us what he thinks is good, he tells us 
why he thinks so, and he performs both 
functions in such a way that we arc excited 
by his manner while convinced by his argu¬ 
ment. We appreciate the work he is criti¬ 
cizing all the more for his interpretation of it; 
but we appreciate him as well for what he 
brings to the discussion. 

Gibbon summed up this infectious type of 
criticism when he wrote of Longinus: “ He 
tells me his own feelings, and tells them with 


so much energy that he communicates them ”. 
He distinguished two further types, the 
explanatory and the analytical, both familiar 
in musical criticism, where the former is apt 
to degenerate into more or less inept literary 
paraphrase and the latter into the dry pedan¬ 
try so deftly parodied in Bernard Shaw’s 
“ analysis ” of Hamlet’s famous soliloquy: 

Shakespear, dispensing with the customary exordium, 
announces his subject at once in the infinitive, in which 
mood it is presently repeated after a short connecting 
passage in which, brief as it is, we recognize the alterna¬ 
tive and negative forms on which so much of the signi¬ 
ficance of repetition depends. Here we reach a colon; 
and a pointed pository phrase, in which the accent falls 
decisively on the relative pronoun, brings us to the 
first full stop. 

The subject can of course be divided and 
sub-divided in various ways. For instance, 
Professor Theodore Meyer Greene, who has 
subjected art criticism to a detached and 
systematic study (see Bibl.), finds three main 
aspects, the recreative, the historical and the 
judicial, each of course essential to the whole. 
Here we need only note the distinctions 
implied in modern practice, which as else¬ 
where in life tends to split up production 
among a number of departments. The 
philosopher, the scholar and the historian 
work through books, lectures and learned 
periodicals. The task of the press critic is 
ephemeral and doubtless lower, but in some 
ways more difficult and responsible, and 
frequently more controversial, since he is 
concerned with the day-to-day discussion oi 
new music. Although the same persons »r 
often found in each camp, there are 
dangers about a system in which a sch0 . 
may never review a concert or a press cri 
rarely grapple with a subject on a scale to 
a book. All arc concerned with critiasin 
the wider sense, and none can afford to ign * 
even temporarily, the work of the others. 

The Limitations of Music.—Music is P rob * b J 
the most difficult of the arts to criticize, owing 
to certain innate characteristics that gr 
complicate the task at the outset. It * »n 
expressed in terms of time and sound, 
to be recreated anew at every P^ 0 ™ 1 , .V 
criticism from the score is an unsafe m 

if sometimes an unavoidable substitu c, 

it ignores both the physical impact of 
and the inexactitude of musical notion, 
factors which also ensure that no WO ^ 
formanccs are exactly alike Secondly - 
primary material, sound, unlikethe P £ ju 
materials of all the other arts, has • 
pure form been developed for nomart^ 
use. Whereas music is in no sense co ^ 
with space or sight or tang-b e ma o^^ & 
painting, sculpture and architcc u , ^ 

a link with literature, and P^ular y ^ 
drama and poetry, which do in ^ 

and sound. But the resemblance * misleading 

and has led to endless confusion. 
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aesthetic appeal of music, although it may be 
allied with words, is not verbal, is in fact 
anti verbal. It has to evolve its own concepts, 
which cannot carry the connotations of every¬ 
day life associated with a verbal language. 
To talk of the “ language ” of music is to 
employ a dangerous metaphor; we have 
grown so used to the association of words and 
music that the daring nature of this com¬ 
promise between opposites is forgotten. The 
music critic cannot communicate with his 
readers through notes and staves; he must 
use words. He is thus translating — and 
translating in the dark, for there can be no 
dictionary to help him. The word “ love ” is 
common coin in life as well as literature; the 
note G has nothing to do with breakfast or 
railway journeys or marital harmony. The 
difficulty of course occurs with the other arts, 
but not to the same extent, for all of them 
cither use a verbal language or are partly 
representational. Even an abstract painting 
can be described to some extent in terms of 
design or colour. The critic of music can 
only appeal from his own experience to that 
of his readers. 

I he time factor also imposes its pattern. 
We cannot hear a piece of music all at once. 

I he faculty of memory- is therefore called into 
play and is continually operative from the 
first bar to the last. It is this that determines 
the peculiar nature of musical forms. An art 
that moves in time and is not expressed in 
words requires much more repetition of 
material, or at least allusion to material 
already heard. This fact in turn poses its own 
problems of balance, contrast, expectation 
and fulfilment, which arc far more central to 
music than to the other arts, supported as 
these arc by their verbal or representational 
content. A painter can place a small cloud 
in one corner of a landscape, and that cloud 
remains before the eye and may dominate the 
picture (witness the cloud over the lock in one 
of van Goghs Provencal landscapes); but 
■ a composer wishes a musical phrase to 
dominate a work of more than the slightest 
proportions he must allude to it more than 
once. Hence the remarkable complexity of 
musical forms, and, since it is very difficult to 
invent a form that is both new and coherent. 
Uieir slow evolution and long period of use. 

ere wc pass a conspicuous side-turning to 
critical error. Whereas the need for balance 
, rcm ! ,ns instant, the methods of 

atmnL 8 3 fr ° m agc to a S c * sometimes 
a as imperceptibly as the flow of a 

?n ,• The historian will detect the change 
n time, but the critic may be led into mistak¬ 
ing the temporary canons of musical science 
for the permanent law of the art- to take 
sonata form as equivalent to form, or the 
major-minor system for tonality itself. 
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The Aesthetic Problem. — These special pro¬ 
perties of music, when taken in conjunction 
with the very’ extensive general requirements 
of art criticism, are quite enough to account 
for the rarity of front-rank music critics in 
proportion to those of the other arts. But 
there is another basic difficulty. The critic 
has never been supported by a thoroughly 
worked-out musical aesthetic. The philo¬ 
sophers in whose province the promulgation of 
such matters lay have seldom had a working 
knowledge or a real understanding of music; 
failing to appreciate its inner nature, they 
have saddled it with “ principles ” borrowed 
from the other arts, and even from farther 
afield. Hie Greeks, and Plato in particular, 
viewed aesthetics across the territory of ethics 
and politics. Western philosophy has managed 
to disentangle the political thread and con¬ 
siderably loosened the ethical (for centuries 
the banc not only of English musical criticism, 
but of English musical life in all its forms, 
though music with its non-verbal and non- 
representational centre of gravity must be the 
least ethical of the arts); but it has still not 
firmly established the independent position 
ol music. I here remains a chasm Ix-twcen 
the aestheticians on the one hand and Un¬ 
practical music critics on the other, a chasm 
that can be bridged only by hard thought, 
bince the philosophers were not fitted to build 
a bridge, the critics — those who saw its 
necessity, and without it they could only work 
in darkness —have tried to throw one from 
the other side I heir repeated failure is the 
inner history of musical criticism, at which it 
is now necessary to glance. 

.J h L ,8th ’ C / n, ! ,r ? , . Cri,ics not on, y ignored 

inr ** 5 ?* ° f 3 , br ‘ dgC ’ but saw no need for 
5h^ri lhC> app,,cd ,hcir general aesthetic 
theories to music without regard to whether 

£>;- adc Thus wc find Mattheson, 

the leadmg critic of h,s day and a man of wide 
culture, not only attempting to legislate for all 
music on terms applicable only to the galant 

the n^' C £1 e » ° f Wh,ch hc instituted himself 
the prophet, but regulating the proper content 
of musical forms (•• A Concerto should convey 
hopefulness . the Sarabandc has to express 
no o,h„ feeling ,han .we.. . volup.uouE 
re^m supreme ,n the Concerto Grosso \ 
^h.le the chaconne should express satiety and 
the overture magnanimity) and even the 
musical reactions of the animal kingdom: 
he tells us that crabs follow the pipe, hares 
the transverse flute, camels a small bell, trout 

s^de C rs a 7 h a . IargC ,h ° C >’" lba '* an d 

3?i C 3 e/" v C J, Pig5 Wi " g ° an >" b "-c 

alter a zither . Needless to say, watertight 

systems of this kind rejected 0 priori not only 

the early contrapuntal schools but the climax 

2 Uf r n, J CrPOinl in J - S - Bach - and 

their absurd ngidity may have encouraged 
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the irresponsible element in the romantic 
reaction. The early 19th-century critics 
threw off the shackles of rationalist pedantry, 
only to impose new ones of their own. By 
glorifying the spirit of revolt represented by 
Beethoven, who became a sort of musical 
Byron, and later by Liszt and Wagner, they 
set up an inverted ethical standard that 
brought them no closer to music itself. It was 
in reaction to what he regarded as a chaotic and 
decadent empiricism that Hanslick wrote his 
book on musical aesthetics. His bridge broke 
down not because he was a bad musician but 
because he was a bad philosopher. He made 
it too rigid, not sufficiently tensile; his pre¬ 
judices were opposed to the emotionalism of 
Wagner and Liszt, so he elevated them into 
general principles by denying the relevance of 
emotion to musical experience. It is only 
when elongated into a principle that prejudice 
becomes dangerous. Hanslick set the fashion 
for a spate of aesthetic bridge-building, 
especially in Germany; but the structures 
invariably collapsed either at the same point 
or on a misunderstanding of the scope of 
musical “ language One example only 
need be taken, that of Hadow in the first 
chapter of his ' Essays in Modern Music ’ 
(1892). He put forward four “ principles of 
musical judgment ” : the principles of vitality 
(comprising both technical inventiveness and 
imaginative power), labour (the best possible 
workmanship), proportion and fitness. With 
his elucidation of the first and third there can 
be no dispute; but the interpretation placed 
upon the second and fourth led him into a 
wholesale condemnation of Italian opera on 
ethical grounds and a totally false antithesis 
between sacred and secular music. He failed 
to distinguish between ends and means; his 
suspicion of the theatre, shared by most of his 
English contemporaries, led him into a series 
of equivocations, for instance over * Parsifal ’, 
to whose Grail scenes he denied theatrical 
power, solely, it would appear, because Wag¬ 
ner “ was too great an artist to confuse sacred 
music with secular 

It was the seeming inevitability of such 
failures that led some critics at the turn of the 
century to conclude that the establishment of 
principles was not only impossible but un¬ 
desirable; that the critic’s job was not to 
judge or theorize, but merely to reflect his 
own impressions and leave the reader to take 
them or leave them. Hence the criteria 
adopted by Debussy: “ To render one’s im¬ 
pressions is better than to criticize, and all 
technical analysis is doomed to futility. . . . 
Remember the word ‘ impressions ’, for I 
insist on keeping my emotion free from all 
parasitic aesthetics.” 

Objective and Subjective Criticism. —These two 
approaches have supplied the great bone of 


critical contention in the first half of the 20th 
century. They have been endlessly contrasted, 
disputed and combined. Ernest Newman in 
‘ A Musical Critic’s Holiday ’ (1925) made 
a sustained attempt to lay down objective 
standards, especially for criticism of contem¬ 
porary music. The book supplied a first- 
class intellectual stimulant and a healthy 
counterblast to much sloppy thought, but 
carried the seeds of its own failure: for in 
testing the validity of a 19th-century German 
critic’s attempt to lay down watertight 
objective standards, J. G. Lobe’s ‘ Musika- 
lischc Briefe eines Wohlbekannten ’ (1852), 
and demonstrating its failure in practice, 
Newman returned the inevitable verdict on 
all such enterprises, including his own. For 
aesthetic appreciation, depending on the 
sensory reactions of the individual, can be no 
more subject to predetermined laws than the 
proportions of a cathedral or the colour of a 
picture—than, in fact, the work of art itself. 
The critic may attempt to rationalize his 
responses, but the result will be valid for 
himself alone, and if he comes to give it the 
force of a principle he will find his rcceptivcness 
attacked by a sort of spiritual pneumoconiosis, 

a hardening of the tissue into stone, which will 
ultimately be fatal to an efficient performance 
of his duties. 11 is as dangerous for him as 10 
the artist to hold his subconscious mind on too 
tight a rein. Thence springs the mcn,al1 ^ 
unable to distinguish the mechanical ro 
the organic, a sonata movement by ^ c > 
from one by Beethoven. No listener can oc 
exclusively objective where his own emo 1 
arc concerned ; and if they arc not concerned, 
he cannot be said to have experienced 
work he has heard. . 

This, however, is no argument for »no 
sale surrender to the other side. J 
criticism as advocated by Debussy an ^ 
tole France opens the door to all ma 
absurdity and irrelevance, and in faC P° 
straight to chaos. For there .* no »u".c 
check outside the critics own P«»n 7 
He becomes a circus turn, amusing ne r 
for as long as he can remain ba aned 0. 
his tight-rope. However finely m0St 

sensibility, it may be thrown out > ^j cc tive 
trivial circumstance. Where h ° J , cvan t 

colleague may apply an obsolete an un . 

yardstick, the subjective enue V ^ 
wittingly judge by what he ,he 

dinner or the proximity of his enemy 
row in front smoking a noxlOUS ^ ‘ntfc 100 

It follows that, if a subjecuve cr.uc 

often degenerates into 3 

prejudiced critic is a contradiction be 

and if there were such a person h 

an insufferable bore, sinceS w " , d always 

and in efficient working order he ^ nevtf 

be right. This aspect of criticism 
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been more trenchantly expressed than by 
Bernard Shaw: 

Never in my life have I penned an impartial criticism : 
and I hope I never may.... To be just to individuals — 
even if it were possible — would be to sacrifice the end to 
the means, which would be profoundly immoral. One 
“Hf- °‘ “> ur *. know the facts, and that is where the 
critic s skill cornea in ; but a moral has to be drawn from 
the facta, and that is where his bias comes out. 

Shaw declared that “there is no more 
dishonest and insufferable affectation ” than 
the “ infernal, abstract, judicially authorita¬ 
tive air ” of ex latiudta criticism, and pleaded 
instead for 

npr r , . ion< "?* °°}y ot U,e «•'“* opinion, 
but of the mood in which that opinion was formed. 
>Vc cannot get away from the critic’s tempers, his 

I"’ i0ren ~^> fnendship,. his spite, his 
and*religion Un “*‘ ory and 0 ‘ her, ‘ very politics 

How then is the objective-subjective dilemma 
to be resolved? It does not really help to take 
refuge in metaphysics and assert (with A. J. 
Sheldon) that objective criteria exist, but we 
can only comprehend them subjectively, or 
(with Calvocoressi) that, while recognizing 
that they do not exist, the critic is entitled to 
proceed as if they did. The only answer is to 
divide the problem, separating those aspects 
where an objective standard can operate (the 
basic laws and limitations of music, the 
critic’s responsibilities, his training and in¬ 
tellectual armament) from the personal and 
intuitive factors. The critic needs to culti¬ 
vate a kind of double vision. His mind 
must be open and susceptible while retaining 
its hold on accumulated experience and 
hought ; it must be cool and logical without 
losing the capacity to be moved ; it must in a 
real sense be objective and subjective at the 
same time, like the mind of Keats when he 
watched the sparrows out of his window and 
projected himself into their existence as they 
picked about the gravel. 

The CpHf'* Responsibilities. —The critic owes 
responsibility in different degrees to (i) the 
art of music itself, (ii) the audience, and 
through it to society as a whole, (iU) the com- 
poser as an individual, (iv) the performer. 

1 his, it may be suggested, is the correct order 
of precedence. The critic owes no responsi¬ 
bly _ e x CCpl those of every citizen to do his 
b«t and keep within the law —either to the 
impresario or to the editor of his paper. In 
“ "Jf , t , . Cr w ! lcrc lhc governing factor is an 
acsthcuc judgment any attempt to impose a 
policy or a party line is an infringement of the 
critic s prerogative. And since the value of 

know d ? pc " ds part on the reader’s 
un?iaii 8C ° f , * hc criUc ’ s standpoint, the 
unsigned article must be condemned as im- 

mor^, r h,n^ C ‘ a - Whcn thc papcr cm ploys 
more than one critic. 

»ina“^^r bUity 10 ^ should ** dis¬ 
tinguished from responsibility to the composer, 


who like the critic is a servant of thc art. Thc 
critic is not thc composer’s personal advocate; 
he should not, except in thc compelling 
interests of music itself, lapse into thc pro¬ 
pagandist. He is thc magistrate, even if his 
tenure of the bench is insecure and his judg¬ 
ment liable at any time to be upset on appeal. 
It follows that he must be absolutely fearless. 
If there is one thing more distasteful than a 
critic who will not speak his mind but, like 
Shakespeare’s cquivocator, “swears in both 
thc scales against cither scale ”, it is a critic 
grovelling before the composer of his fancy, 
like a small boy begging for thc autograph of 
a popular sportsman. Schumann well said 
that “ thc critic who does not attack what is 
bad is but a half-hearted supporter of what is 
good ”. 

At this point thc horns of a familiar dilemma 
begin to obtrude. How is a composer of 
genius to be safely and satisfactorily handled 
by a critic who cannot make pretension to 
such an endowment? Bernard Shaw main¬ 
tained in * The Quintessence of Ibsenism ’ 
that no author can create a character greater 
lhan himself; how can a critic judge an 
artut greater than himself, especially when 
he meets him for thc first time? In the words 
of Greene, " If great art is thc product of a 
great soul, only a critic of spiritual stature can 
hope to recognize and appreciate artistic 
greatness when he sees it. To thc trivial all 
things arc trivial.’’ The answer, as so often, 
is to look thc dilemma straight between thc 
horns and pass it by. The critic’s pronounce¬ 
ments are generally valuable not so much for 
their conclusion as for thc process of thought 
by which thc conclusion is reached, and for 
the reactions they set up in thc reader’s mind, 
u ny ?• * mal,cr man l, ian Beethoven has 
thrown light on Beethoven’s music and on thc 
nature and creative processes of art itself. 
Uut the critic cannot refuse his task; he must 
attempt to reach a conclusion or confess 
defeat. It is often better to judge wrongly 
than to mark time. Nor is he precluded from 
changing his mind. His verdict need not be 
final for himself, let alone for his contcmpo- 
rano and successors; it is sure to be countcr- 

u!f, kCd H V °‘ hCrS ' , Thc vcrdict of Parity 

is alter all no more than a majority vote; as 

Crotch put it early in thc 19th century: 
lhc opinions of acknowledged critics accumu- 
ate in time and arc compacted into a mass 
that inevitably bears down before it all the 
opposition of false taste and ignorance ” Of 
course the man who expects the critic of a 
complex new work to return thc considered 
verdict of posterity is demanding a miracle. 
Yet those critics who instinctively detected 
llecthovcns genius and attacked it according 

S WCrC d ° in * music ™re service 
lhan the partisan writers of to-day or yesterday 
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who proclaim half a dozen masterpieces every 
year in the hope of getting one shot on the 
target. There is a false as well as a true humility 
in criticism. Johnson put the pettifogging 
critic in his place: “ A fly, sir, may sting a 
stately horse and make him wince; but the 
one is but an insect, the other is a horse still ”. 
Ernest Newman has emphasized the critic’s 
high calling: “ The business of criticism is, 
in the case of the first-rate artist, to sec him 
steadily and sec him whole, and in the case of 
the second- or third-rate artist, to sec him 
steadily and sec him damned 

While the critic who thinks that his utter¬ 
ances can alter the course of musical history is 
suffering from professional inflation, the com¬ 
poser who to-day ignores all criticism runs 
the risk of severing his strongest link with 
the public. The lordly contempt for critics 
exhibited by a few composers must be rebutted, 
not merely from a sense of the dignity of 
criticism but because it is a sign of weakness. 
D’Indy wrote in 1899: “ I consider criticism 
absolutely useless; indeed, I should even say, 
injurious. . . . Criticism as a rule is the opinion 
some gentleman or other has of a work. How 
should such an opinion be of any use to art ?” 
The answer is that without the opinion of 
“ some gentleman or other ” art would be 
wingless, since it cannot bombinatc in a 
vacuum, and under present conditions it must 
pass the Cerberus of criticism before it can 
hope to enjoy public favour. Cerberus may 
bark out of turn or up the wrong tree, but it is 
no use the composer peevishly pretending that 
he is inaudible. Liszt went to the other ex¬ 
treme when he wrote that “ criticism should 
become more and more an activity of pro¬ 
ductive artists ”. This would work only if all 
had the open-hearted and responsible attitude 
of Liszt himself. It is interesting to compare 
the opinion of a modern creative artist, E. M. 
Forster, who regards criticism of a work of art 
and surrender to it as antithetical: " Think 
before you speak is criticism's motto; speak 
before you think creation's ”. But the critic 
both hears and feels before he speaks. It is 
this dualism — the taking part and the stand¬ 
ing aside — that lies at the centre of criticism. 

The responsibility to society also has its 
dilemma. Every work of art is a Janus, look¬ 
ing inwardly to its own laws and outwardly 
towards life, and it may touch life at any 
point, in its moral values and its common¬ 
place incidents; indeed it often acts as a 
lightning-conductor between the two, inter¬ 
preting the former in terms of the latter, 
illustrating the general by the particular. 
In music this connection is obscure and 
elusive, even when words arc attached, but its 
existence cannot be doubted. Jeremy Collier’s 
complaint that music in the theatre “ throws 
a Man off his Guard, makes way for an ill 


Impression, and is most Commodiously 
planted to do Mischief” is a back-handed 
tribute to the art he wished to banish. The 
critic has to tread warily here. If he restricts 
himself exclusively to artistic law's he runs the 
risk of cutting himself off from life and falling 
into the preciosity of art for art’s sake. But 
there is an even greater danger of importing 
alien (especially ethical) values into musical 
criticism. Dramatic composers who do not 
take sides for or against their characters, for 
instance Purcell and Mozart, are sometimes 
attacked for “ weaknesses of artistic judgment 
and failures of artistic probity ”. This has 
been a common failing in England and Ger¬ 
many-German philosophers (e.g. Kant) have 
generally been hostile to aesthetic beauty, 
except when accompanied by moral ideas; 
and it has resulted in considerable injustice 
being done to French and Italian music, 
which is generally without such moral pre¬ 
occupations. Music has continually to defend 
its territory against the incursion of moralists 
(Shelley in his ‘ Defence of Poetry ’ saw the 
same danger in literature), and here the 
critic should take the lead. This does not 
mean that moral questions arc never to be 
asked. In the words of an American critic, 
Edgar Wind, the critic should not be confined 
to asking ” Has the artist achieved the cflcct 
at which he aimed? ... He should also ask.the 
forbidden question : Should this kind of cflcc 
be aimed at, and what should be its place in 
our experience ? ” To this he can only return 
a subjective answer, but the ventilation orsuen 
matters is often healthy. This is the P r0 P 
sphere for discussing the aversion many p c0 P 
feel for the exaltation of negative Human 
values in works like ‘ Tristan und Isolde 
‘ A Village Romeo and Juliet and the vexc 
question of artistic decadence in gen • 
The critic is not a moral guide, nor is he 
secretary of the public ” (Saintc-Beuvc), but 
close communication with the public 
level of public taste arc very much his cone 
The Critic's Qualifications.—The qu ‘ 
required of the ideal music critic today 
multifarious as almost to place hi 
the mythical beasts. Nevertheless, * 
great critic is perhaps bom, not mad , 
can be done by training, and it « 
attempting to sum up these qualities: ^ 

(i) A knowledge of the tec me : ^ 

theoretical principles of music. His ry ^ ^ 
that the critic who knows no art bu 
very little use, but the dilettante who does 
understand music is of no use at ai • d 

(ii, A knowledge of;«nu«ad 
scholarship. Without th^, «n Grecnc ^ 

“ no critic, however arUsUcaUy^.U , ^ 
escape critical ‘ sentimentality , tna< ’ 0 f 
illegitimate intrusion into a " ork ^ ~ 

what does not exist m it and a 


to 
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apprehend certain of its essential ingredients 
He can learn too from the history of his own 
department. Criticism, like art itself, swings 
between the poles of classicism and romanti¬ 
cism, and old problems continually recur in 
new guises. Stainer in 1881 found musical 
criticism " oscillating dangerously between 
the two extremes of dogmatic conventional¬ 
ism and unblushing nihilism Perhaps it 
always does. 

(iii) A wide general education, covering as 
many as possible of the subjects with which 
music can be shown to have a point of direct 
contact. At the narrowest, this includes 
aesthetics, social history and some at least of 
the other arts, but it can be extended to many 
other activities, for instance to the new science 
of psychology, which may one day be regarded 
as an essential. To give an obvious example 
ol this interdependence, no one can criticize 
liturgical music without an understanding of 
the church liturgy or opera without some 
specialized knowledge of the theatre. 

! ,v ) . Thc •bility to think straight and to 
writ.- in a clear and stimulating manner. 
IS early everybody to-day has been taught to 
write in childhood and thinks -after a fashion 
T because he cannot help it. h « loo oftcn 
forgotten that both functions need rigorous 
training before they are fit for infliction on the 
public. Also they arc connected. The critic 
has to engage the substance of the reader’s 
mind not merely its surface; he must there¬ 
fore first know his own. Criticism by catch- 
phrase is a form of laziness, designed to evade 
the necessity for thought. Badly expressed 
criticism, if not wholly useless, is largely 
wasted : Homer s antithesis between winged 
words, which find their mark, and wingless 
words which might as well not have been 
uttered, „ worth the critic’s consideration. 
He bus has two reasons for studying literature 
- the large area over which it touches music 

™ Z | f ? Ct lha ! in I™*"* Pen to paper he 
is himself practising it. Too many music 

of Vf . f ° U w m ,hc ' nnof cnt condition 
of Mol,ere . Monsieur Jourdain, who was 
astonished to learn he had all his life been 
speaking prose. 

(v) An insight into the workings of the 
creative imagination. This presupposes a 
touch of the same quality in the critic. If this 
«s present, it can be trained to a high level of 
pcrccp„veness. Without it there 8 * alwavs 
the danger ° f a super-academic irrelevance.' 

own r " ,n,cgra ! cd Philosophy of life of his 
own. Greene again puts the point well. The 
critic must be able " to share imaginatively 

©omi)rehimlfd^ nt ,y ^ S of cx P«icnce and !o 
comprehend diverse interpretations and eval- 

uauons of these experiences. . . . £ 

believes w some scale of values, he must 

remain blind to the nature and significant 


scales of value to which he himself cannot 
subscribe.” The match must have a box to 
strike on. 

(vii) .An enduring inquisitiveness and will¬ 
ingness to learn. Thc man who has lost this 
has begun to lose his power to criticize, since 
neither thc current stream of art nor its view of 
its own past is ever static. The critic who is no 
longer interested in music or in what other 
people are thinking about it soon grows 
pompous and repetitive, lie should retire and 
take up some harmless pastime. 

(viii) An acceptance of his own limitations, 
both individual and generic. These are 
variable quantities; temporary currents of 
prejudice abound in every age, and any 
honest critic will admit that there are moments 
when he loathes and spurns a work that he 
knows to rank among the masterpieces. If 
from previous experience or his own admission 
ns readers can locate his weaknesses, the 
harm done bv an ill-considered judgment — 
and all critics make more of these than they 
like to suppose will lx- minimized. If he 
sets himself up as an oracle, he has all the 
farther to fall. 

This formidable catalogue of qualifications 

is likely to rule out large sections of the com- 

munity, not least in thc musical profession 

itself. Many executive musicians, whose 

training has been for the most part practical. 

are too closely bound up in their art to 

criticize it. Only in comparatively recent 

years has the study of history received adequate 

emphasis in musical colleges and universities, 

and a special course in criticism is an even 

ater growth, which ha, hardly had time to 

bear a full crop of fruit. The composer of 

strong creative personality i, never an ideal 

enue, (hough he may be a stimulating one; 

apart from the fact that his best energies arc 

diverted elsewhere, he is likely ,0 be narrow 

m hi, sympathies. A more promising candi- 

f T 1>0 ' Cr Con,cnt lo abandon 

even d, "* ° W " CrCa, ‘ VC ac * iv '«V, Or 

even the active practitioner of another art — 

''I kn ° WS Cn ° Ugh of n,usic - 1* » 

few S i an accident that one of the 
k ou,s, andmg music critics, at least 
a man who had trained him- 

TonLt ,S ‘ and social ,hinkpr and was 

Shaw ^ drama, 'st — Bernard 

a niece rtT ^ m ™ cal apart from 

P ° f .^' a and mosl| y non-musical 
Plead,ng In ‘The Perfect Wagnerite ’ - was 

pa^r in° ?• C ° ,UmnS ° f a Wcck| y nc " s - 
XnlT, , ,S ,ruc ’ a morc spacious age. 
ditnss n s,imu . la,m e ( l uali ‘y. even when he is 

tsrsst T IC T cc for f ,,cn and sin R«s 

YVhh ,ht ' •K n n ' ° n h “ In ‘ n| i table Wit. 

! XCCp,ion of ,hc *«>nd, he 
P«M«cd m abundant measure all the eight 
quahficauons luted above. gm 
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The first attempt in this Dictionary to 
grapple with the subject of criticism cannot 
be ended more fitly than with another quota¬ 
tion from Shaw: 

A criticism written without personal feeling is not 
worth reading. It is the capacity for making good or 

bad art a personal matter that makes a man a critic_ 

\\ hen my critical mood is at its height, personal feeling 
is not the word : it is passion: the passion for artistic 
perfection — for the noblest beauty of sound, sight, and 
action — that rages in me. 

Perhaps a ninth qualification may be added: 
criticism should not be a profession casually 
chosen or embraced with a view to easy sub¬ 
sistence, but a vocation. w. d. 
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CRIVELLATI, Cesare (b. Viterbo, ?; 

d. ?). 

Italian 16th—17th-ccntury amateur musi¬ 
cian. He was a doctor of medicine at Viterbo 
and as a musician probably a pupil of Fresco- 
baldi. He is known by his 4 Discorsi musicali ’ 
(Viterbo, 1624), based largely upon the 
opinions and teaching of earlier writers on 
music. n. f. (ii). 

CRIVELLATI, Domenico (b. Viterbo, ?; 

d. ?). 

Italian 16th—17th-ccntury amateur musician, 
probably brother of the preceding. He lived 
at Viterbo as a gentleman-amateur and in 
1628 published a book of 4 Cantatc diverse 
for 1-3 voices; but, apart from one or two 
strophic-bass arias, they do not justify the 
use of the then modern-sounding title. The 
work employs various melodic and funda¬ 
mental instruments. Crivcllati is also repre¬ 
sented by one song in 4 Le risonanti sferc , a 
collection of songs issued by Robletti of Rome 
in 1629. N ‘ p - 

CRIVELLI, Domenico (b. Brescia, 2 Apr. 
1794; d. London, 11 Feb. 1857). 

Italian singer, teacher and composer. r» 
was taught by his father, the tenor Gaetano 
Crivclli, and was for some years teacher at 
Real Collcgio of Naples. Called to London oy 
his father, he brought with him an opera 

4 La ficra di Salerno ’, which, however, was 

never produced. He settled in Lon o 
a singing-master and published Inc^ ^ 

5 CRIVELLI, Gaetano (b. Bergamo, 1774 • 
d. Brescia, 10 July 1836). 

Italian tenor singer, father of the pr 
He made his first appearance when very V * 
and married at the age of nineteen. J" d for 
he was at Brescia, where he was admired to 
his fine voice and large manner of ***“>"» 

He was engaged to sing at Naples« 
where he remained several years. \iflaa, 
went to Rome, Venice, and at lhc 

IS" • 

in which he first appeared. method 

Crivclli’s superb «^ om bined 

and nobly expressive style of acting 
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to make him a most valuable acquisition to the 
stage. He remained in Paris until Feb. 1817, 
when he went to London. He had, according 
to Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 

a sonorous mellow voice, and a really good method 
of singing, but he was reckoned dull, met with no 
applause, and staid only one year. 

In 1819 and 1820 he sang at the Scala in Milan 
again; but in the latter year signs of decay 
were apparent in his voice, and these became 
more evident when he appeared in that town 
in Lent 1823. In Dec. 1830 he sang at Venice 
in Generali’s opera * I baccanali di Roma \ 
He published some canzonets and songs in 
London and Milan. j. M . 

CROCE, Giovanni (Joanne a Cruce 
Clodiensis) ( 4 . Chioggia nr. Venice, e. 1557 ; 
</. Venice, 15 May 1609). 

Italian composer. He was known as the 
Chiozzotto because of his birthplace. A pupil 
of Zarlino, he entered the choir of St. Mark’s 
at Venice as a contralto. At some period 
before 1585 he became a priest and was 
attached to the church of Santa Maria 
Formosa at the time of his death. He is 
entitled “ vice maestro di capfxUa ” of St. Mark’s 
in 1592, the duties of this post including 
teaching at the Seminario. On the death of 
Donato in 1603, despite one of the Procurators 
who wished to search outside Venice for a 
maestro di cappella, Croce was elected to this 
post, owing the promotion to the insistence of 
Doge Marino Grimani when the usual com¬ 
petition was held, Croce’s Requiem Mass 
was performed at the funeral of the doge in 
1605. He suffered from gout in 1607 and 
was provided with a deputy to assist him. 
When he died in 1609 he had attained suffi¬ 
cient fame for many of his works to be 
published posthumously. 

The only known portrait of Croce is con¬ 
tained in the coat of arms of a chemist’s shop 
at Venice dating from about the year 1790. 
This has been republished in G. Dian’s 
‘ Cenni storici sulla farmacia vencta ’ (Venice 
» 905 )- 

Croce is important as a composer of both 
secular and liturgical music. He was one of 
the principal members of the conservative 
Venetian school of madrigal composers and 
excels in the lighter style of madrigal and the 
canzonet. He was probably the chief com¬ 
poser of music for the festival plays of Venice 

d,.i Ch rf achcd thc '«- height of popularity 
during the governance of Doge Grimani, and 
Pw' CU , tWO «ampl« of madrigal comedy, 
Mascharate [jIf ] piacevole’ (1590) and the 
Triaca mus.calc ’ (,596), both using the 
Venetian dialect and making allusions to 
places and characters at Venice. The latter 

dU V UCCC Tu° f Str *88 io ’ s ‘ II cicalamento 
ddlc donne al bucato but is more advanced 
m individualizing the part of each voice and 


developing a type of unaccompanied recita¬ 
tive. The madrigals also introduce popular 
songs and onomatopoeic sounds. 

Croce’s church music is also in the Venetian 
tradition, being written mainly for double 
choirs used antiphonally. The tendency 
towards the monodic style is clear from the 
homophonic texture which is foreign to the 
rhythmic complexity of the works of other 
members of the Venetian school, and his first 
volume of motets for 8 voices is the first printed 
volume to be provided with a bass part for 
the organ, with which most of his later works 
were also provided. In his * Sacrac cantilene 
concertato' (published posthumously) he is 
one of the earliest composers of the stilo eon- 
eertato, contrasting solo voices accompanied 
by the organ with the ripieno choir, which 
repeats a refrain between the solo episodes, 
the whole using a homophonic texture and 
appearing in a rondo form. His ‘ Laudato 
pueri ’ (published in a collection of Simonetti’s, 
1630) is worthy of note for using three 
choirs, one of soloists, tipieni and a ehoro grate 
of three troinl>ones accompanying a solo 
tenor. 

Of im|K»rtancc also is Croce’s influence 
on the English madrigal composers. Morlcy 
mentions him several limes in the ‘ Plainc 
and Easic Introduction *; several works ap¬ 
peared in ’ Musica Transalpina ’ and Morlcy’s 
collection of Italian canzonets (1597); his 
madrigal 4 Ovi tra I’ herbe * was the only 
foreign work in ‘ The Triumphes of Oriana ’; 
and his * Scptcm 1'salmi pocnitentialcs ’ were 
provided with an English text and published 
as ’ Musica sacra * by T. East in 1608. The 
similarity between his canzonet and light, 
conservative madrigal styles and the styles of 
Morlcy and other early composers of the 
English madrigal school is remarkable. 

B»i.—A rhold, Drsis, 'Giovanni Croce an<| i|, c Ccn- 
rrrtt. Style 1 (M.Q.. XXXIX. 1953. n. 37). 

’The Italian Madrigal ’ (Princeton & 
Oxford. 1949), psuim. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

CHURCH MUSIC 
'• ' Compieiu a 8 voci' (1591). 

*• Jli' 3 '. u .l.?:!6 b .?i. p " roo ' (,M4> ' c| ‘ ri " ,,d ■»»>• 

S ‘ ■ vJ” 1 * * a VOC - ! * ’596). 
f *>*• <«**). 

5. § Salm, che si cantano a ter*a • (1596). 

7 * X ?S*|).' * qUaU, ° VOC '’ ( ‘ 597, rep - *599. 1605. 

I . , ^J , 5 “ d 6voci . , ( , 599 ). 

9 - Psalm, poenitemiales (Nuremberg, lyjo- 

as La sette sonell. penilentiali Venice. 1603 
. “ «cra \ London, 1608. rep. 1611). 

?' « Si"? c “ ,, l on « a 5 voci * (1601. rep. ,6oO. 

• I. Devolmunelamenuiioni ’ (1603). 37 

!!• . VOC ' ! l,br ° leCOnd ° ' (,6 °5. 'ep. 1609). 

13. Magnificat omnium tononim • (160s), 

ill?). <an,,lenc concerU ' c ’ (*6«o. rep. 1612, 

’ Nove lamentationi * (1610). 

16. Canuones sacrae a 8 voci 1 (1622). 
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17. 'II primo libro de madrigali a 5 voci ’ (1585. rep. 
„ ,1596.1607,1615). 

18. Canzonet tea 4 voci ’ (1588. rep. 1595. 1598, 1604). 
•9. n^jo libro de madrigali a 6 voci' (1590, rep. 

20. ‘ Mascharatc piacevole et ridicolose ’ (1590, rep. 

1604). 

21. ' II secondo libro de madrigali a 5 voci ’ (1592). 

22. * Nove pcnsieri musicali a 5 voci' (Book III of 

madrigab), (1594. »cp. 1598). 

23. Inaca musicale ’ (1595. rep. 1596, 1607). 

24. * ('anzonetie a 3 voci * (1601). 

25. * II quarto libro de madricali a 5 et 6 ’ (1607). 

For separate works in collections ut the article in 
Riv. Mus. It., Vol. XVI, p. 550. 

For manuscripts ire Eiiner. Q.-L., to which must be 
added a * Messa da Requiem ’, * Renedictus *, * Impro¬ 
per" ’ and 4 Masses (Cod. It., IV. 1151); and a Mass 
(Cod. It., IV, 1104); all in the Marciana Library at 
Venice. 

The 3 masses for 5 voices were reprinted by Haberl 
(1886-91); several motets for 4 voices in Proske's 
Musica Divina ’, in Hullah's ' Part Music * and the 
publications of the Motet Society; a ' Stabat Mater* 
in A. Calli's * Esletica della musica' (1900): the 
‘Triaca musicalc'. ed. Schinelli. Edizioni De Santis 
,(' 94 a); * Cinthia il tuo * (and l>ook of Madrigals) by 
H. Squire; 'Hard by a crystal fountain' (from 'The 
1 riumphes of Oriana ') by L. Denson. 

Two motets from the second book of motets for 8 
voices are in Vol. II of Torchi'l * L' arte musicale’, as is 
also the ' Giuoco dell’ oca 1 from the * Triaca musicale '. 

D. M. A. 

Stt ah* Amfipamaso. 

CROCIATO IN EGITTO, IL (Opera). 

See Mf.yerbf.rr. 

CROES, Henri de ( 4 . Antwerp, [bapt. 
19 Sept.) 1705; d. Brussels, 16 Aug. 1786). 

Netherlands violinist and composer. He 
became first violin at the church of Saint- 
Jacqucs, Antwerp, in 1723, but left in 1729 for 
Frankfort o/M., where he entered the serv ices 
of the Prince of 'Hiurn and Taxis. He was 
still there ten years later, but returned to the 
Netherlands and became first violin in the 
royal chapel at Brussels in 1744, advancing 
to the post of master of the music in 1749. 
In 1779, being financially embarrassed, he 
offered the governor-general 36 masses, 69 
motets, 28 symphonies and 32 sonatas of his 
composition, receiving 300 florins. He also 
wrote concertos for flute or violin and diverti- 
menti, but no trace is to be found of an opera 
said by E. van dcr Stracten to have been 
performed in 1756. e. b. 

DlBL.-—C lsrcx, Svsanne, * Hcnri-JacquM de Croc* * 
(Bru«fh, 1940). 

CROESUS (Opera). See Keiser. 

CROFT, John. See English Musicians 
Abroad. 

CROFT «, William ’ (b . Nether Ettington, 
Warwickshire, (bapt. 30 Dec.) 1678; d. Bath, 
14 Aug. 1727). 

English organist and composer. He was 
sent to London as one of the children of the 
Chapel Royal under Blow. On the erection 
of an organ in the church of St. Anne's, Soho, 
in 1700 Croft was appointed organist. Earlier 
in the same year he had joined Blow, Piggott, 

1 He sometimes signed Crofts. 

* The records of St. Anne’s, Soho, give his name as 
Philip. 


Jeremiah Clarke and John Barrett in publish¬ 
ing a ‘ Choice Collection of Ayres for the 
Harpsichord or Spinnct and further similar 
pieces appeared in the second and third books 
of ‘ The Harpsichord Master’ (1700, 1701). 
Three sonatas by him for violin and bass (to¬ 
gether with three flute sonatas by an anony¬ 
mous “ Italian master ”) were announced in 
the ‘ Post Boy 30 Sept.-3 Oct. 1699. These 
are of interest as being among the very first 
English sonatas for solo violin. The slow 
movements reach great dignity, but others 
seem to betray the prentice hand. The date 
of these just precludes influence from Corelli’s 
Op. 5, which otherwise would probably have 
been suspected. 

In Jan. 1704 Croft published ‘ Six Sonatas 
of two Parts ’ for two flutes (i.e. recorders). 
Several other instrumental pieces of his 
were published about this time, but copies 
do not seem to have survived. 1 A selection 
of the early harpsichord pieces has been re¬ 
printed by Chester’s, but they are of only 
moderate interest, and arc quite eclipsed by 
his solo songs, which show considerable 
charm and ably carry on the Purccllian 
tradition. 4 

On 7 July 1700 Croft was sworn in a 
Gentleman Extraordinary of the Chapel 
Royal, with the reversion, jointly with Jere¬ 
miah Clarke, of the first vacant organists 
place. On 25 May 1704, on the death ol 
Francis Piggott, Croft and Clarke were sworn 
in as joint organists, and on Clarke’s death in 
1707 Croft was sworn in to the whole place. 
On 7 Feb. 1705 he had married Mary George 

at the Chapel Royal; there seems to have 
been no issue of the marriage. On the oca 
of Blow in 1708 Croft was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor as organist of Westminster Abbey a 
master of the children and composer to tnc 
Chapel Royal. It was in the discharge ot me 
duties of the latter office that Croft produced, 
for the frequent public thanksgivings lor 
tones, etc., many of those noble antherm 
which have gained him so distinguished 
place among English church composers, 
had before written "occasional ;« 

for example, after the victory of l3lcnhc ’?, i 
,704 and ,705. In Jan. 1712 £ 
appointment at St. Anne’s in favour of John 
Isham, who had been his deputy for s 
years. It has been generally supposed that in 
1 7 ,2 he edited for his friend Mm 
John) Dolben, subdean of the ChapelRj^ 
the collection of the words of anthems # 

‘ Divine Harmony but this is wrong. 

• For these W. G Smith. ' A Bibliography of • - • 

Jo tw*& svsp- 

Sfcwi*- 
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some lime before 1712 he had undertaken, at 
his own expense, the restoration of the monu¬ 
ment in Norwich Cathedral to William Inglott, 
the Jacobean organist and virginalist. On 9 
July 1713 he took the degree of Doctor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, his exercise 
(performed on 13 July) being two odes, one in 
English, the other in Latin, on the Peace of 
U trccht; these were afterwards engraved and 
published under the title of 4 Music us appa¬ 
ratus academicus In 1715 Croft received 
an addition of £80 per annum to his salary as 
Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal 
for teaching the children reading, writing and 
arithmetic as well as playing on the organ and 
composition. 

In 1724 Croft published in two folio volumes, 
with a portrait of himself, finely engraved by 
Vertuc, prefixed: 

Musics Sacra, or Select Anthems in Score, consisting 

*• .S'. 4 ’ 6 ’ 7 a,,d 8 » >aru * lo “ added ihe 

Burial Service a» .1 «s now occasionally performed in 
" cstmmster Abbey. 


A copy of the original “ Proposals ” for print¬ 
ing the work by subscription, dated 25 Mar., 
is in New York Public Library. In the preface 
he states it to be the first essay in printing 
church music in that way, i.e. engraven in 
score on plates. He was one of the original 
members of the Academy of Vocal Musick 
founded 1725. Me is buried in the north aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, where a monument is 
erected to his memory. 

In the earlier part of his career Croft com¬ 
posed for the theatre and produced overtures 
and act-tuncs for 4 Courtship & la mode ’ (D 
(Word), 700, 4 The Funeral * (Steele) 1701, 
. i!' C 1 Wm R,vals * (Farquhar) 1702 and 
Ihe Lying Lover* (Steele), 1703. Other 
sets of act-tunes, for unidentified plays, are to 
be found at Christ Church, Oxford, and in the 
Bodleian. A large number of anthems re¬ 
mains in manuscript at Tenbury, the B.M., 
the R.C.M. and elsewhere, and these still 
await investigation. Two psalm tunes 
attributed to him, 4 St. Anne’ and 4 St 
Matthew *, will long live in the Anglican 
Church, even after his fine anthems have be¬ 
come obsolete. 

At least three portraits of Croft arc extant: 
(1) the National Portrait Gallery has an 
anonymous work showing him as one of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal; (2) T. Murray's 

eSnr'. n "l lh , C Music Scho ° l collection, 
( w th / hcsc arc produced in an 

aUo ha^ n MUS ‘ r ’’ ,9 °°' P< 577); ( 3 > T C M * 
also has a contemporary portrait. 

I he Burial Service in 4 Musica sacra * has 
become the classic setting of the Anglican 
ntual, and it is used in part at least (especially 
the opening sentences) at practically all public 
tunerals sung in cathedrals and similar estab¬ 


lishments. It consists of the three opening 
sentences, intended, according to the rubric, 
to be sung in procession, the sentences at the 
graveside beginning 44 Man that is lx>rn of a 
woman ’* and the anthem 4 I heard a voice 
from Heaven 'Flic whole is set in a 
severe style of four-part harmony, and its 
simple expression of the feeling of the words 
makes it one of the masterpieces of English 
church music. In his preface Croft acknow¬ 
ledges a double indebtedness lo Purcell. He 
says: 

In that service there is one Verse compos! by my 
predecessor. ihe famous Mr. Henry Purcell. 10 which, 
in jutuce 10 hif memory, his name is applied. The 
reason why I did noi compose that Verve anew (so as 
lo render ihe whole service entirely of my own com- 
position) is obvious lo every Artist; in the re^t of 
that service composed by me. I have endeavoured .is 
,,c , j r “ } .S 0 **”' lo ,mna,c «*•■»« C'eai master and 
celebrated Composer, whose name will for ever stand 
h. 8 h in the Rank of those who have laboured to 
improve ihe English stvle in his so happily adapting 
h,1 I V'mposiuons to English words in that decant 
and judicious manner as was unknown to many of 
his predecessors; but in this respec t both //« and 
Py 'o’y'Y. «*d honoured Master, Dr. Blow was 
known likewise to excel. 


1 nc verse ol Purcell s composition is the 
last of the graveside sentences, beginning 
“ I hou knowest, Lord ", 11. Ct 

Su aho Anthem. Church <J„ .» author of Divine 
Maiinony ). baint Anne s I unc. Turini (theme used 

CROIZA, Claire (Conclly) (£. Paris, 
14 Sept. 1882; d. Paris, May 1946). 

French mezzo-soprano singer. She was 
attached to the Opcra-Comiquc of Paris and 
the Theatre dr la Monnaic of Brussels. From 
1934 she was responsible for a singing-class at 
the Paris Conservatoire. A singer of rare 
sensibility backed by a wide general culture, 
she created the part of Penelope in Faure s 
opera of that name at the Opera-Comique. 
>\htlc continuing to sing in a few sel¬ 
ected operas — Massenet's 4 Wcrthcr Gluck’s 
Orphic’, Berlioz’s 4 Lcs Troycns * — she 
gave most of her later time to concert 
singing, where she was recognized as the 
perfect exponent of songs by Faur6, Debussy, 
Kavel, Roussel and others. She made many 
recordings. p R 

CROMORNE (,). Set Crumhorn. 

CROMORNE (2). Organ Stops. 
radi 0 ^ m“^ >,On, Rich “* 1 - *' Luc “ (I~. ’Just William', 

• 0 < hnr i .^| fc i J °. hmnn *: ri * drich von * Su Hcrt.il (I. \v„ 
Ohnt und Sophronia tncid. m.). 

CRONER DE VASCONCELOS, Jorge 

(6. Lisbon, 1910). * 

Portuguese composer. He had his first 
lessons at the Lisbon Conservatory and later 
studied with a scholarship in Paris under 
Dukas, Rogcr-Ducasse, Stravinsky and Nadia 
Boulanger. The 4 Pocmcto sinfonico * and 
two ballets 4 A lenda das amendoeiras * and 
A lama do mar and various songs stand 
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out among his principal works, which also 
include instrumental music. j. » c. 

CRONHAMN, Johan (Jons) Peter ( b . 
Ostra Karup, Halland, 7 May 1803; d . 
Stockholm, 15 June 1875). 

Swedish musician. During his boyhood he 
taught himself to play the flute and guitar, 
took lessons in organ playing, was for a time 
flautist in a Swedish infantry regiment and 
then became a school-teacher (1821-25). He 
studied at the Stockholm Academy of Music in 
1825-29 and at Uppsala in 1832-33, and was 
organist of Skcppsholm Church, Stockholm, 
in 1827-37. He was employed in the govern¬ 
ment service from 1829-70, but his official 
duties did not prevent him from leading a very 
active musical life, during the course of which 
he was superintendent of an institute of sing¬ 
ing, founder and director of a choral society, 
music critic to several newspapers, including 
4 I>osl - och inrikes tidningen *, and teacher of 
elementary solo and choral singing at the 
Academy of Music, 1842-60, with professor's 
title from 1859. He was elected a member of 
the Academy in 1843 and appointed acting 
secretary in i860 and permanent secretary 
in 1870. During his period of office he secured 
increased state support for the Academy. 

In 1851 Cronhamn visited London to study 
musical instruments at the Great Exhibition, 
and in 1853 he went to Germany to collect 
information about church music and music 
schools. He edited the Proceedings of the 
Academy from 1865-73 and published his 
own ‘ Musikforeningar i Sverige och Norge ’ 
in 1866-68 and * Kongliga Musikaliska 
Akadcmien Aren 1771-1871 ’ in 1871, the 
latter being his most important work. 

Cronhamn's compositions, which comprised 
solo songs and men's vocal quartets, were 
frequently performed. He also arranged for 
men s choir sixty of Bellman's songs (1832), 
arranged folksongs discovered by R. Dybcck 
for the latter’s journal ‘ Runa ’ and edited 
‘ Musica sacra’ for mixed voices (1854-67) 
and books of songs for schools. K. d. 

Bibl.—A rticles in * Svea* (.876). pp. 197-301 ; * Sve.uk 
mmiklKlninR (1886), pp. 73-75; • AftonbJadct * 

(7 May 1903). 

Sc holds! rom. B.. ‘Johan Peter Cronhamn' ('I 
kikaren \ Stockholm, 1890), pp. 182-86. 

CRONVALL, Erik (Johan). See Sibelius 
Quartet. 

CROOK (Fr. corps de rechange; Ger. Ton- 
bogen). The name given to certain accessory 
pieces of tubing applied to the mouthpiece of 
brass instruments for the purpose of altering 
the length of the tube and thus raising or 
lowering their pitch. Since natural horns and 
trumpets, without valves or slides, can play 
only the notes of the harmonic series, the 
sole method of enabling them to play this 
series at another pitch is to transpose the 
fundamental note, and this is done by the 


CROSDILL 

crooks. The invention of valves, however, 
greatly reduced the necessity for changing the 
crook. 

The term is also applied to the S-shaped 
metal tube connecting the body of the bassoon 
with the reed (Fr. bocalc ), and generally to any 
such removable bent tube at the mouthpiece 
end of any instrument, as in the saxophone and 
the alto and bass clarinets. w. h. s. 

CROOKS, (Alexander) Richard ( b . 
Trenton, N.J., 26 June 1900). 

American tenor singer. At Trenton, where 
he sang in a church choir and studied music 
with Sydney H. Bourne, he made his first 
public appearance at the age of eleven, singing 
with Ernestine Schumann-Hcink in Mendels¬ 
sohn’s * Elijah ’. After Army aviation service 
in the first world war he went to New York, 
where he was a church soloist and also worked 
for an insurance firm. He made his New York 
concert d6but in Nov. 1922, with the New 
York Symphony Society under Walter Dam- 
rosch ; other engagements with this orchestra 
were followed by an extensive concert tour. 
During the next few years orchestral and 
festival engagements and recitals made him 
well known in the U.S.A. as a concert singer. 
He made his opera d6but in Germany in May 
1927, singing Cavaradossi in ' Tosca' at 
Hamburg and Berlin, and made four European 
tours during the next five years, singing in 
Germany, Austria and the Scandinavian 
countries. Cavaradossi was also the part of 
his American opera dlbut with the Phila¬ 
delphia Grand Opera Company on 27 Nov. 
1930; his dlbut with the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, as Des Grieux in Massenet s 
‘ Manon ’, followed on 25 Feb. * 933 - F ° r , 
next ten years he was one of the Metropolitan s 
leading tenors in Italian and French lyn c 
parts. He toured Australia and Africa in 
1936 and 1939 and, until his retirement in 
1946, continued his concert activities in the 

U.S.A. 

Crooks’s singing was marked by , " uS i c,a "' 
ship and a consistently high standard ol to 
and vocal production, and he was an cx P r ' 
ivcly sympathetic interpreter both in op 
and concert. r ‘ 

Cro., Charles. Srt Gramophone (invent.on}. 

Croa, Jean- &r Chamson (' Chanson perp*uelle ). 

CROSDILL, John (b. London, * 75 *» 
d. Eskrick, Yorkshire, Oct. 1825 V 
English violoncellist. He is said o 
been at Westminster School, but no trace of ‘to 
name is to be found in the school registers, 
which, however, begin only in 17 3 » 
received his early musical educat.on 1 «■ «* 
choir of Westminster Abbey unde J g 
Robinson and Benjamin Cooke.. I 7 
he became a member of the Royal Socict) 

• « The Harmonicon\ III. *55. »>* « h *‘ be ** 
house in Berners Street. London. 
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of Musicians, and in the following year he 
appeared at Gloucester, as principal cellist at 
the meeting of the Three Choirs, a position 
which he continued to occupy until his retire¬ 
ment from his profession, with the exception of 
the year 1778, when the younger Cervetto 
filled his place at Gloucester. 

In 1776, on the establishment of the Concert 
of Ancient Music, Crosdill was appointed 
principal cellist. On 10 Mar. 1778 he suc¬ 
ceeded Nares as violist of the Chapel Royal, an 
appointment which soon became a sinecure, 
but which he continued to hold until his 
death. He also became a member of the king's 
band of music. In 1782 he was appointed 
chamber musician to Queen Charlotte and 
about the same time taught the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV, to play the cello. 
In 1783 he was appointed composer of the 
state music in Ireland. In 1784 he filled the 
post of principal cellist at the Handel Com¬ 
memoration. 

In 1788 or later, having married a lady of 
considerable fortune, Crosdill retired from the 
public exercise of his profession, though he 
played as a member of the king’s band at the 
coronation of George IV (1821). Fetis’s 
account of his activities in Paris appears in¬ 
accurate as to dates. He certainly visited 
1 arts, and the year 1784 is suggested. Crosdill 
lefi all his property to his only son. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crosdill, C.B., of the East India 
Company's service, who, by his father's desire, 
presented to the Royal Society of Musicians a 
donation of £1000. 


_ w. 11. n. f adds. 

CROSS FINGERING. .Sc, Fingering. 

CROSS, Joan ( 6 . London, Sept. 1900). 

English soprano singer. She was educated 
at St. Paul’s Girls’ School in London and in 
1924 was engaged by Lilian Baylis of the Old 
Vic. I heatre as lyric soprano. She sang Icad- 
ing parts in a large number of works there and 
established a great reputation, both as a singer 
capable of doing justice to a wide range of 
music and as an uncommonly versatile and 
"Uclhgen. actress. When the operatic section 
o| the Old Vic. went over to the Sadler’s Wells 
theatre Joan Cross remained attached to it as 
leading lady, and by that time she had long 
added dramatic to lyric parts. She appeared 
at Sadler s Wells until 1945, and was one of the 
theatre s directors in 1941-45. "hen the com- 
pany for the first time toured in the provinces, 
at first with a reduced cast and a very small 
orchestra, working often under very trying or 
dangerous war-time conditions. In 1943 she 
made a new tranalahon of Smetana’s ’ Bar- 

n C .n I r,d K • f ° r ,h . CSad,cr * s Wc,ls Production, 
in 194b she joined the English Opera Group, 
>n which she was one of the moving spiriu 
and gave an astonishing demonstration of her 
range in singing by turns such utterly different 


parts in two of Britten's operas as the static and 
very serious one of the Female Chorus in * The 
Rape of Lucrctia * and the extremely lively and 
comic one of Lady Billows in 4 Albert Herring ’. 
In 1948 she founded an Opera Studio for 
the purpose of all-round operatic teaching. 

Joan Cross made her success by artistic 
integrity, devoted application to any task that 
came her way and an irresistible combination 
of sincerity, technical skill and intelligence 
rather than by any exceptional power or 
beauty of voice. In a country where opera is 
patronized by millions to whom it would never 
occur to listen to any other serious music she 
would not have found a great following among 
those who are impressed by singers possessed of 
any amount of voice and next to no brains; 
but in England she gradually built up a large 
and devoted following for herself, consisting of 
admirers who learnt to trust her never to leave 
them unsatisfied, whatever the part assigned 
to her. As a singer of Mozart (Countess, 
Donna Anna, Fiordiligi, Pamina) she was 
particularly favoured and she made excellent 
studies of several Verdi parts, including the 
less familiar ones of Leonora in 4 Forza del 
dest.no ’ and Amelia in 4 Ballo in maschcra \ 

, °r !»‘f current repertory- of Gounod, Bizet, 

I ucnni, etc., she could always be safely 
resorted to as a versatile artist capable of doing 
justice to dramatic, lyric and florid parts. 
Before the second world war she gave a par¬ 
ticularly moving performance of the Princess 
in Strauss s 4 Rosenkavalicr ' and one of her 
last important parts before she left Sadler’s 
Wells was Ellen Orford in the original pro¬ 
duction there of Britten’s 4 Peter Grimes ’. In 
1953 *hc was Queen Elizabeth I in the Corona¬ 
tion production of Britten’s 4 Gloriana ’. 


RELATIONS (Amer ). 




Relations. 

CROSS RHYTHM. An effect of rhythmic 

complexity or ambiguity obtained in composi¬ 
tion by some kind of conflict between what 
is written on paper in opposition to the 
metrical motion prescribed by the time- 
Mgnaturc and what is intended to be perceived 
b> the hearer who does not sec the notation. 
I he ear may either be deceived into grasping 
* metrical scheme different from that suggested 
by the signature, as in Ex. , below (treble 
™y be deliberately made to lose 
Whi^h rh> ’ ,hm,c diction, as in Ex. 2, 
Tn h J*L 8,nS , b> ’ soundin K bke an upbeat 
followed by 2 bars of 4 - 4 , im c, only Jshff! 

!** actuation in such a way that any regular 

Ukcn d,S to P I hC u C CXampIcs ma >' ,h us be 

JhwL fr ^ ,hc ,W ° different cross- 

romn^ ^ n '° 3b ° VC ’ Ex - 1 being 

anothe^Tfr 2 ambigUOUS - Bu ‘ ,hc y s bow 

; opcn,n8 of Chopin ' s 



CROSS RHYTHM 


CROSS 


Vivace 

(?-*) 




makes use of three groups of notes in rhythms 
cutting against each other, while this theme 
from the finale of Elgar's violin Concerto: 

!<••»> !<**> IW 



bewilders the ear by groups of notes conflicting 
with the regular beat marked by the bar-lines. 

Two further examples may be quoted to 
show that cross rhythm may be either a con¬ 
flict between groups of notes or a contradiction 
of the natural accent of phrases against the 
metrical periods determined by the bar-lines. 
The following, from Mozart's B& major piano¬ 
forte Sonata, K. 333, produces in the right 
hand (bars 2-4) a distinct effect of 6-8 time 
against the prescribed 3-4, which is maintained 
by the left: 

Andant e cantabile -- 

A 1 r - L. 


In the first movement of the third Brahms 
Symphony, just after the change back from 
9-4 time to 6-8 in the second-subject group, 
there is a long stretch of music where the 
phrases arc displaced across the bar-lines, 
everything being shifted back by one beat, so 
that the main rhythmic accents, which should 
normally fall on the first beat, become upbeals 
on the sixth beat of each preceding bar, as 
thus: 


v ..Alh 


con brio 



But this is only what is seen on paper, for the 
car receives no impression of anacrusis; if it 


did, this would not be a case of cross-rhythm 
such as Brahms here obtains by this very con¬ 
flict of metrical pulse and rhythmic accent. 

Cross rhythm, of the ambiguous rather than 
the complex kind, began to be a normal 
feature of modern dance music with ragtime 
early in the 20th century, and its cultivation 
became intensified in jazz and swing; but it 
was then new to that kind of music alone, for 
more learned composers had practised it ever 
since the turn of the 15th century at the latest, 
when polyrhythmic songs of the most elaborate 
kind were cultivated. “ Polyrhythm ", by 
the way, is a term some scholars, especially 
Germans settled in the U.S.A., would like to 
become established for all kinds of cross 
rhythm, old and modern, classical and 
popular. E. B. 

CROSS, Thomas (b. ?; d ?). 

English 17th-18th-century music engraver, 
printer, publisher and music seller. He 
was practically the inventor of sheet music, 
of which he issued a considerable amount. 
Nearly all vocal music before this period had 
to be purchased in collections, chiefly printed 
from type, and only a small quantity of 
instrumental music had been engraved. By 
error he was treated in the first edition of 
this work as two persons — Cross senior and 
Cross junior; but evidence is conclusive 
enough that he merely signed himself as 
“junior " sometimes in the very earliest part 
of his career («.#. about 1683 to about 170U- 
1710). He is assumed to have been the son 0 
Thomas Cross who engraved portraits, about 
1644-85 (see Walpole's ‘ Anecdotes of Paint¬ 
ing '). There is nothing to connect uross 
“ senior " with music engraving, althougn u 
is quite possible that if he had such c0,1 ^ i y > " 
he might have cut some of the music of 1 , 

delicately engraved books of lHstru 
works which were issued near the mij 
the , 7 th century by the elder John PU ford• 

The name of Thomas Cross thc nuu.c cn 
graver appears in ,683 on Purcell s S°nnaU 
of III. Parts'; it is there 
Cross Junior Sculpt.'*. One of Ihisdat«t da^ 
works is T. Arne's ‘ The Most Celebra ed Ax* 
in the Opera of Tom Thumb ', «*u e d »r. ,733 

Cross seems to have had certainly at 

nearly the whole of London’s mus.c-cn^awnj 

trade in his hands, working for cc 

well as for publishers. Before the 17 , 

had closed he had engraved several ££ ongS( 

collections, such as Purcell s and f pIay - 

c. ,696; ‘ Miliary,Mmickorthe^^ 

ing the Haut-bois , >697, «* ■ £ cul on 

the engraving and issue of^ngle ^np 

Copper was exr*ns.ve° r 'P^StaaUon 
ductions sold at a cheap rate, b 
will show that Cross had soon found a 
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material, probably pewter. The single songs 
were printed on a half-sheet of thin paper and 
must have come forth in enormous numbers. 
At the foot of most the engraver’s name appears 
frequently as “ Exactly engraved by T. Cross ”. 

The single song had, before 1700, become 
so popular that Blow’s ‘ Amphion Anglicus ’ 
(1700) contains a tirade against it: 
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Music of many parts hath now 
. of tingl 


Whole reams 


' •- j-,- fotte, 

single songs become our curse. 


While at the shops we daily dangling view 
False concords by Tom Cross engraven true. 

There is another allusion to “ honest Cross ” in 
Purcell’s * Orpheus Britannicus \ 

Cross had one serious rival in the publication 
of engraved sheet songs. John Walsh began 
to issue them in similar form before the end of 
the 17th century, and later on from plates 
Produced by the notes and lettering Iseing 
punched on the pewter, as at the present day. 
1 his caused Cross to engrave on one of his 
sheets “ Beware of ye noasensical puncht ones. 
-—Cross Sculp.”. Cross engraved boldly and 
heely, his lettering being very flowing. 
Hawk ms states that he " stamped the plates of 
Gcminiam’s solos and a few other publics- 
tioas, but in a very homely and illegible char¬ 
acter, of which he was so little conscious that 
he set las name to everything he did, even to 
single songs”. Hawkins is frequently in¬ 
accurate m details; it is doubtful whether 
Cross ever did any stamped or punched work, 
llis later engraving is not so fine and minute as 
Ins earlier, but it is quite clear and legible. 

Cross kept a music shop. His address 
about was .. in . nircc Honc Sho<; 

Court in Pyc Corner; then he removed to 
Katherine Wheel Court on Snow Hill near 
Holbourn Conduit ”, where he remained from 

i? 93 1 latcr on hc was at “ Compton 

Street, Clerkenwell, near the Pound ” until 
1720, lus other addresses not being known. 

p t rev w c S 

CROSSE, John (b. Hull, 7 July 1786; 
d. York, 20 Oct. 1833). * 

English musical chronicler. Hc published 
in 1825 a large quarto volume entitled 
An Accouni of the Grand Miuical Festival held in 

as; in ci "' ■**. **%£% 

vLV,»K| n ‘ ra r ly " 5 cu,cd replce with 
valuable information. Crosse was buried at 
at. James s, button near Hull. w. it .. 

| a n^ SSL ^ Y ’ Ada Tarravill C Gipps- 

wi^ a,ian c COn,ral10 Sin 8 cr - She studied 
With Fanny Simonsen of Melbourne and learnt 

Mudi« an0 Shr C Wh, - C J arrying ° n hcr vocal 
S3ng !“ AustraUa for about two 
V and won such appreciation in oratorio 


and concert singing that on her departure to 
continue hcr studies in Europe municipal 
functions of a valedictory kind were held in her 
honour at Melbourne, Sydney anti Adelaide. 

After studying with Santlcy in London and 
Mathilde Marches! in Paris she gave a concert 
at the Queen s Hall in London on 18 May 
1895, when she sang an air from Ambroisc 
I homas’s * Psyche ’ with such success as to 
make hcr future career a matter of certainty. 
She very soon attained a foremost rank among 
the concert contraltos of the time; she sang 
regularly at the English festivals up to and 
including the Gloucester Festival of 1913. She 
toured in South Africa and in America as well 
as in her native Australia, where she was re¬ 
ceived with much enthusiasm. In oratorio 
(especially * Elijah ’ and Elgar’s 1 Apostles ’), 
in recitals of classical song and in ballad 
programmes she appealed to every type of 
audience. It would lie impossible to enumer¬ 
ate even the most prominent of hcr public 
appearances, hut her performance of the 
" A S nus Dei " in Bach's B minor Mass and of 
the solo part in Brahms’s 1 Rhapsody ’ were 
among her highest achievements. She married 
Francis Mueckc, F.R.C.S., on it Apr. 1905. 

I. A. P.-m., adds. 

CROSSLEY-HOLLAND, Peter (Charles) 

{b. London, 26 Jan. 1916). 

English musicologist, writer and com¬ 
poser. He was educated at Abbotsholmc 
.School Derbyshire, and at St.John’s College. 
Oxford (1 933 - 3 <>)» "here he graduated B.A. 
(1936), M.A. (1940) and B.Mus. (.943), 
having studied musical theory under Sir Hugh 
Allen and Dr. H. K. Andrews. Meanwhile hc 
studied composition in London under John 
Ireland, at first privately and then at the 
K.G.M. where he gained the Eoli Com.msition 
Scholarship (.938-39), also studying the 
pianoforte under Angus Morrison and conduct- 
lng j. ,, Ur,ng - ,l,c second world war, being 
medicaUy unfit for military service, hc joined 
the Ministry of Food as lecturer on the stair 
course and became assistant conductor of its 
choral and orchestral society at Colwyn Bay. 

th^ r Si y ^ 0, | a n d S firSl a PP° in,mcnl 

n h v u- Ca D,rCC, ° r ° f lhc Arls Council 
m the N.W. region of England (1943-45). 

□■inntlTV" 0 W <‘ 946 - 48 ) hcwiVhe 

principal drafter of ihe Arts Enquiry Rcporl 

T ““"L s £°T rCd by ,hc Uarlin 8'°" Hall 
, ^ cn JO,ncd ,hc mu sic stair of the 
’ in London, where hc was successively 
pryamme builder to die B.B.C. Symphony 
Ho tr- (' 948 - 50 ) and supervisor of the 

llshM ^v' CC T (from ,95 °)' His pub- 
U J,” ,hc ° u,comc of a specialized 
scholarship in Celtic and Oriental music, and 

wri.Trn'l h °T ***** He has also 
* "' " ^.°^ raphy ° f John Ircla "d, and in 
1943 ‘he University of Wales (Council of 
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Music) awarded him a research grant for work 
in medieval Welsh music. He learned to play 
the medieval minstrel’s harp, with which he has 
broadcast and given lectures, and he has also 
given lecture-recitals at the pianoforte. 

The following arc Crosslcy-Holland's prin¬ 
cipal works: 

COMPOSITIONS 

Incidental music for the medieval Welsh saga-cycle 
* The Tales of the Seven Sices of Rome ’ for horn 
& harp. 

‘ A Song of St. Columba 1 for baritone, chorus & orch. 
( 1942 - 43 ). 

* The Sacred Dance cantata for baritone, chorus & 
small orch. (1951-52). 

‘ Six Carols for Sundry Seasons ' for unaccomp. S.A.T.B. 

(iMl-SftjL 

Ballet suite * The Faery Rite * for small orch. (1939). 

2 Suites for sig. orch. (1938 Sc 1944 ). 

1 Maguire's Lamentation old Irish air arr. for stgs. 

( 1944 ).. 

2 Mystical Songs for baritone & orch. ( 1945 ) 

1. In the Twilight (W. B. Yeats). 

2. The Cliff (Eric Ericson). 

Quintet for 2 vns., viola, cello & pf. (t 934 )< 

Trio for 2 vns. & viola (1939). 

Trio for Bute, oboe & viola (1940). 

Sonata, E mi., for vn. & pf. (1938). 

' Romance ' for cello & pf. ( 1937 ). 

' The Distant Isle ’ for pf. (i 945 ~ 4 <>). 

Prelude for organ (I 95 *'. 

Numerous songs to words by English and Irish poets. 


WRITINGS 

‘ Secular Homophonic Music in Wales in the Middle 
Ages' (M. & L.. Vol. XXIII. No. 2. Apr. 1942). 

‘ Secular Medieval Music in Wales ‘ (rev. reprint of 
above. University of Wales, 1942). 

* The Music of Inglis Gundry ’ (Hinrichscn Year Book. 
1947 48). 

' Music in Wales'.editor and contributor (I.ontlon. 1948). 

‘History of Music’ (Chambers' Encyclopedia. 1950), 
article covering East, West, primitive, ancient and 
modern world. 


CROT. See Crwtii. 

CROTCH, William (b . Norwich, 5 July 
I 775 ; d- Taunton, 29 Dee. 1847). 

English organist, pianist, composer and 
teacher. His father, a master carpenter who 
combined a taste for music with a gift for 
mechanics, had constructed a small organ. 
When little more than two years old the child 
evinced a strong desire to get to this instru¬ 
ment, and being placed before it, contrived 
shortly to play something like the tunc of* God 
save the King ’, which he was soon able to play 
with its bass. His car was remarkably sensitive 
and readily distinguished any note when struck, 
or detected faulty intonation, 44 even in the 
half notes, never mistaken ”, said Burney. 
The Hon. Daines Barrington, a well-known 
amateur, published an interesting account of 
him, and Burney communicated to the Royal 
Society an account which was printed in the 
4 Philosophical Transactions ’, Vol. LXIX, 
Pt. i. But Crotch showed phenomenal gifts 
even earlier. In his own manuscript memoirs 1 
he notes: 

In Jan. 1776 [I] I would leave any diversion or even 
my food to listen to my father . . . before I was able 
to name the tunes I wished to hear I could touch the 
2 or 3 notes with which they c ommenced. _ 

1 “ Extracted by himself, for himself, from old letters ”, 
etc., etc. 


According to the same document he played to 
a large company at Norwich in Feb. 1778, and 
according to 4 The London Magazine ’ (Apr. 
1779) he was little more than three years of 
age when 

at the beginning of Nov. [1778] he was carried by his 
mother to Cambridge, where he played on all the 
College and Church organs to the astonishment of die 
gentlemen of the University. About the middle of Dec. 
last he arrived at London, but no public exhibition 
was made of his performances till they had been heard 
by their Majesties. 

Crotch himself says they went to London on 2 
Dec. 1778. He was introduced to Lady Dart¬ 
mouth and J. C. Bach, among others, and says: 
From the accounts he gave of me I was sent for with 
iny Mother to Buckingham House, Jan. 1st, 7 10 

an Eveuing Concert, where I performed on y« organ. 

. . . The tunes I performed were God save the King 
(and nine others). 

The visit was evidently a prolonged one, for 
we hear of his playing to the royal princesses on 
5 June at Lady Charlotte Finch’s in St. James s 
Palace. Some time after that he was taken 
back to Norwich, but a second visit to London 
began on 4 Oct. 1779, when lodgings were 
found at Mrs. Hart’s, a milliner in Piccadilly. 

44 2 doors to west of St. James’s Street ’’. There 
he gave daily recitals (as they would now be 
called), and he also frequently performed on 
the organ in public. He then toured the 
British Isles as an infant prodigy. There 1»re 
several accounts of his appearances m co - 
land, and he played at a concert of the Koyai 
Artillery band at Woolwich. . 

Crotch’s precocity is almost unparaHded n 
music ; even Mozart and Mendelssohn hardly 
equalled him in that respect, and hkc * 
latter he displayed considerable skill ui idr 
ing and painting, to which arts he 
attached through life, attaining much eminence 
in them. But unlike these two masiej(he* 
proved later on that an abnormally cajjy 
development of musical genius' at 

necessarily lead to the highest 
any rate in creative ability. Cr ^^ hul 
become an extremely skilled compo ’ 
no, one whose work outoud •“ 

He had only just passed his tenth 

when, on ..July .785, the Rev- A. C.Scho 
berg of Magdalen CoUege, (Word, wroj^ _ 

Thank you for your treat at tf* F fJ£kyCTjoy?d >™* r 
was charming to see how » J Y' J'J he hoped 
concert and. patting you on the *>« ?• wnlf future 
you would live to conduct the band 
commemoration of Handel. : J ca of 

Perhaps there was even then * ^ t0 

inducing Crotch to ^“S^drewn 
Cambridge, however, that he as conC crt 
of all in 1786, and he h » d a May , the 
there, at King’s College HaU, 9 Q p E . 
programme including a sona > as 

Bach. He remained about Dr > Randal |, 

assistant to the ProfosorofMu Co , lcg « 

and as orgamst 
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Captivity of Judah which was performed at 
Trinity Hall on 4 June 1789. 

By that time, however, he had removed to 
Oxford (some time in 1788), where he studied, 
under Schomberg’s patronage, with a view to 
entering the church. But his patron’s health 
having broken down, he resumed the pro¬ 
fession of music, and in Sept. 1790 he was 
appointed, on the death of Thomas Norris, 
organist of Christ Church. On 5 June 1794 
he graduated as Bachelor of Music. In Mar. 
1 797 he succeeded Dr. Philip Hayes, deceased, 
as organist of St. John’s College and Professor 
of Music in the University. About the same 
time he was organist of St. Mary’s. On 21 
Nov. 1799 he proceeded Doctor of Music, 
composing as his exercise Joseph Warton's 
‘ Ode to Fancy ’, the score of which he after¬ 
wards published. In 1800-4 he delivered 
lectures in the Music School, and in 1804, 1805 
and 1O07 lectured at the Royal Institution ; in 
1810 he composed an Installation Ode for 
Lord Grenville; in 1812 he produced his 
oratorio ‘ Palestine *, which was received with 
great favour. One number from this work 
survives in the still popular Epiphany anthem, 

‘ Lo, star-led chiefs \ 

Crotch also published in this year a treatise 
on the ‘ Elements of Musical Composition ’; in 
1813 he became an associate of the Philhar¬ 
monic Society, and he was a member in 
1814-19. From 1820 onwards he lectured at 
the Royal Institution, and on the establishment 
of the R.A.M. in 1822 he was placed at its head 
as principal. He resigned the post in June 1832. 

On io June 1834 he produced at Oxford, on 
the installation of the Duke of Wellington as 
Chancellor, an oratorio, 'The Captivity of 
Judah ’, wholly different from his juvenile 
work bearing the same title. 1 On 28 June in 
the same year he made his last public appear¬ 
ance as a performer, by acting as organist for 
part or the third day’s performance at the 
Royal Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey. 

Crotch died at Taunton while seated at 

uni 1 " a o ‘I 10 h ,° USC ° f hU son> ,hc Rcv - 
\\ illiam Robert Crotch, then headmaster of 

the Grammar School there; he was interred 

in the churchyard of Bishop’s Hull near 

I aunton, where a monumental inscription is 

placed to his memory. 

Besides the works above specified Crotch 
produced: 

I l,, 1 .!" ’ j w,ne chan n; a motet. • Methink, 

•1 Car ' Rices; some fugues and concertos tnr 

the organ ; several pianoforte ‘ , 

Urd u King \ anthem for voices and orchdua! '.843 

A delightful glee for 4 voices (Sept. 1807) and 

• r i V °i C ” (Fcb - , 8 °S) ^ manu- 

script is m the Lumg Collection, Glasgow 
University. He also published some litefary 

* The MS b now at St. Michael’, CoUege. Tenbury. 
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works on thorough-bass and harmony, as well 
as 4 Specimens of various styles of Music re¬ 
ferred to in a course of Lectures on Music read 
at Oxford and London ’, and in 1831 ‘ The 
Substance of several courses of Lectures on 
Music read at Oxford and in the Metropolis ’. 
This collection, containing besides classical 
excerpts a large number of folk tunes of many 
countries, formed the illustrations to a series of 
lectures delivered at Oxford 1800-4 and 1820. 
The lectures themselves were published separ¬ 
ately. The full contents of the 4 Specimens ’ 
was printed under that heading in the first 
edition of this Dictionary. 

As a teacher he enjoyed a high and deserved 
reputation. A complete list of his composi¬ 
tions, compiled by John S. Buinpus, appeared 
in * Musical News ’, 17 and 24 Apr. 1897. 

w. 11. it., adds. 

IF*' 5 ’ " *"*)• Mohair (friend. 

»lup & rollab.). Retie el retro (double chant, ex.). 

CROTCHET (Fr. noi„- Gcr. I 'mul, a 
quarter — u. of a semibreve; Ital. semi¬ 
minima). A note which is half the value of 
a minim and twice that of a quaver, and 
is represented thus * The German Viatel 
is adopted by American musicians, the word 
anglicized as 44 quarter-note Its rest is «• 
(obsolescent) or £. s> T w 

CROUCH (Inirn Phillips), Anna Maria 
(A. London, 20 Apr. 1763 ; d. Brighton, 2 Oct. 
1805). 

English soprano singer. She was a daughter 
of I crcgrinc Phillips, a solicitor. Being gifted 
with a remarkably sweet voice, she was at an 
early age placed under the instruction of a 
music master named Wafer, and some time 
afterwards she was articled to Thomas Linlcy, 
under whose auspices she made her appearance 
on it Nov. .780, at Drury Lane Theatre, as 
Mandanc in Arne’s 4 Artaxerxes '. 

Her success was great, and for upwards of 

ZTZ C!Z SHC hdd 3 hi * h P ,acc ^ Public 
esteem both as actress and singer. Early in 

1785 she married Crouch, a lieutenant in the 

INavy, but after a union of about seven years 

they separated by mutual consent. She sang 

at Drury Lane in oratorios in 1787; later on 

S I \Z C t V ynh M ,! Ch ? d Kdl V and appeared for 
the last time at his benefit on 14 May 1801 as 

hcahh'V M Y ° U L, . kc 11 ’• Mlcr l, 'is her 
from n ^ a rr C , ™P a,rcd and she withdrew 
from pubhc hfe. I wo volumes of 4 Memoirs ’ 

nortrai| YOU \ 8 P ub, “ hed in *806, with a 
T . Skc ' C L h by Coswa y belonged to 
Lord Tweedmouth, and a miniature by the 

BuTdm-Coum" “ POSSCSSi ° n °l B ~ 

£££" 5M.W1SB 

E. D. 
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CROUCH, Frederick (Nicholls) ( b . 

London, 31 July 1808; d. Portland, Maine, 
U.S.A., 18 Aug. 1896). 

English violoncellist and composer. He 
studied music with his father, Frederick 
William Crouch (c. 1783-1844), an eminent 
cellist, and his grandfather, William Crouch, 
organist of St. Luke’s, London, E.C. He 
played in the orchestra of the Royal Coburg 
Theatre at the age of nine. After travelling in 
Yorkshire and Scotland he was for two years a 
common seaman on coasting smacks between 
London and Leith. He next entered the 
orchestra of Drury Lane Theatre and the 
choirs of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. From about 1822 he studied at 
the R.A.M. under Crotch, Attwood, Lindley 
and Crivelli, and played in the principal 
orchestras. He was in Queen Adelaide’s 
private band until 1832 and taught singing at 
Plymouth. He is said to have invented the 
engraving process called zincography. About 
1838 he gave lectures on the songs and legends 
of Ireland, and his famous song ‘ Kathleen 
Mavournccn ’ was published (1839-40) as one 
of a scries, ' Echoes of the Lakes 

In 1849 Crouch went to the U.S.A. and was 
first engaged as cellist at the Astor Place Opera 
House, New York; afterwards he went to 
Boston, to Portland (from 1850), to Phil¬ 
adelphia (1856) as conductor of a series of 
Saturday Concerts and to Washington, where 
he founded an unsuccessful school of music. 
His next move was to Richmond, where he 
sang in a church choir; he joined the Con¬ 
federate army and served through the civil 
war. He settled at Baltimore as a singing- 
teacher. Besides the song that made his name 
famous, and many others, Crouch wrote two 
operas, * Sir Roger dc Coverlcy ’ and ‘ The 
Fifth of November \ j. a. p.-m. 

CROWD. See Crwth. 

CROWN DIAMONDS, THE (Aubcr). 
See Diamants de la couronne, Les. 

Crownc. John. Stt Akcroydc ('Sir Courtly Nice*, 
incid. m.). Hamster (J., * Juliana \ music for). Ecde* 
(2, ' Married Ilcau \ incid. m.). Humfrey (songs in 
•Charles VIII’). King (R., ‘Sir Courtly Nice* & 

* English Friar \ do.). Lcveridgc (* Caligula *, songs). 
Purcell (4, ' Kegulus ’ & * Married Beau incid. m.). 
Slaggins (4, ' Calisto masque). 

Crozier, Eric. S*t Albert Herring (Britten). Billy 
Budtl (do.). Britten (opera libs. & * St. Nicholas ’ 
cantata). English Opera Croup. 

CRUCE, Petrus de. See Petrus de Cruce. 

CRUFT, Adrian (Francis) (6. London 
[Mitcham], 10 Feb. 1921). 

English double-bass player, conductor and 
composer. He was a pupil at Westminster 
Abbey Choir School in 1930-35 and of West¬ 
minster School in 1935-37, and studied music 
at the R.C.M. in London, his father, the dis¬ 
tinguished double-bass player Eugene Cruft, 
teaching him his instrument, and his masters 
for composition being Gordon Jacob and 


Edmund Rubbra. There he held the Boult 
Conducting Scholarship in 1938-40. After 
war service in the Army from 1940 to 1946 
he obtained the Sullivan Composition Prize 
at the R.C.M. in 1947. He became a double- 
bass player in the B.B.C. Orchestra (1948-49) 
and from 1949 in the orchestra of the Royal 
Opera, Covcnt Garden. In 1951 he was one 
of the founders of the London Classical 
Orchestra, of which he became assistant con¬ 
ductor, and in the same year he won the first 
composition prize in the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s open competition. 

Cruft’s compositions include the following: 


Introit ‘ How shall I find Him ' for unaccomp. chorus 
^ ( 1950 ). 

Overture * Actacon * for orch. (1951). 

Partita for small orch. ( 1950 - 
Interlude for stgs. ( 1950 - 
Fantasy for oboe, vn. t viola & cello ( 1947 )- 
a Short Pieces for clar., cello & pf. (1950). 

* Homage to J. S. Bach \ little suite for unaccomp. cello 

(•939 I freely arc. for unaccomp. double bass, 195 “)- 

E. B. 

CROGER, Johann (b. Gross-Breese nr. 
Guben, Prussia, 9 Apr. 1598; d. Berlin, 23 
Feb. 1662). 

German composer. He is known to have 
studied theology in the University of Witten¬ 
berg. In 1622 he was appointed cantor at the 
church of St. Nicolaus in Berlin, a post he 
retained till his death. 

His reputation in his own day both as author 
and composer was great, but he is now chietiy 
known as the composer of a number ol 
chorale melodies which have attained im¬ 
mortality in J. S. Bach’s treatment of them. 
Among them arc ‘ Nun danket alle 0 , 

• Jesu meinc Zuversicht ‘ Jesu meine Freuac 
and ' Schmfickc dich, o licbe Scclc - w 
were published under the title of IW“ 
pietatis mclica the melodies with b “- • 
,644. No copy is known to exist c««her of the 

first or second edition (.647). bu “ h V^h of 
through innumerable editions, the fo ^ 
which appeared in Berlin in 1724. 
liche Kirchcn-Mclodicn fiber die van**** 
D. Luthcro . . - aufTgesctztc Gesange 
Psalmen ’, in which the tunes are fo»r fim 
voices and two instruments, appea 
Leipzig in ,649. He £0 
concertos and motets which no g rc; 
Other works have been preserved, tncy ^ 

„> 

srsusn- i satsAsi* 

in all ihe eight tone*. poetise 

(3) * Recreatione*muncae.dM c onuining 33 P ic£a ‘ 
Amorbseo ’ (Leipzig. ifiSV* COB . 

Among hi, theoretical worfa ® a >' 
mentioned: 

<■> -S s3s gffLU: st-** *** ,65 " 

ha* a different tide. 
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(*> ‘ Per "P' ac muiicw practicae figurali* * (1625), also 

§£!$£."! asragr -' R " h " r w - - 

(3) ' Quaotionc* musicae practicae ’ (Berlin. 1650). 

A. M. 

Bidl.—Brodde. Orro, ' Johann CrOeer : Kin Weg und 
Kin Werk ’ (Leipzig & Hamburg, 1936). 

Sti dto Chorale. 

CRUMHORN. A woodwind instrument 
sounded by an enclosed double reed, well 
known in the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
name is derived from the old English " crump ” 
(crooked); also Flemish aomhootn, Gcr. 
Krumbhorn , Krummhorn. Analogously, Ital. 
corno tor to (or cornamuto or piva) ; or simply slot to. 
Fr. tournebout; cromorne (met with after 1650). 

I. Construction and Technique. — In¬ 
formation in Virdung (drawings), Agricola 
(also fingering-chart, 
incorporated in the 
recorder chart), Prae- 
torius (full details and 
scale-drawings) and 
Mcrsenne (sparse par¬ 
ticulars and rough 
sketch). The body of 
a crumhorn is a slender 
lube, almost invari¬ 
ably of boxwood, with 
the lower end bent up 
in a hook-like curve 
(PLATE 15, Vol. II, 
p. 447. No. 13)- Its 
bore is cylindrical 
and very narrow (srt 
table btlow) but is 
opened out for the last 
2 ins. or so. There arc 
7 finger-holes, includ¬ 
ing duplicated hole for 
the lower little finger 
as in the shawm; also 
a hole at the rear for 
the uppermost thumb 
as in the recorder; 
finally a vent-hole in 
the curved tail. Into 
the top end is placed 
a brass tube (staple) 
of internal diameter 
equal to the bore of 

the instrument,and on 
this is placed the reed. 
Ifnnr . . An original reed for 

tenor crumhorn is preserved at the Vienna 
Kumtlmtonsches Museum; it resembles a 
b.g bassoon reed. The reed of the treble was 

even “la C u”’ lHal ° f ,hc ba “ was 

e r ‘b? 1 SOmc con, rabassoon reeds. 

23 dc*??^ nd , ^ 3rC Com P ,ctc, y hi ddcn 
ms.de a long wooden cap which fits onto a 

housing at the top end of the body of the 

instrument. In the top of this cap l a holt 

into which the player blows just as if the 



instrument were a recorder, but in bass crum- 
horns, on account of their size, one blows into 
a slot cut in the upper rim of the cap. The 
crumhorn is fingered like a recorder and cross¬ 
fingerings are quite good. Although the reed 
is out of direct control of the lips, the extent to 
which the notes can be articulated by the 
tongue and moderated by the breath is 
greater than might be expected. The com¬ 
pass is limited to its 9 fundamental notes, 
for like most cnclosed-recd instruments it will 
not overblow (except accidentally, when it 
produces a “couak ” at the 12th owing to its 
cylindrical bore). The tone is a deep, very 
characteristic droning, somewhere between a 
low clarinet and a bagpipe chanter in quality. 

Crumhorns were nearly always purchased 
as a set of differently sized members, out of 
which various consorts could be made up. 
The only set known to be preserved in its 
original condition is in the possession of the 
Museum of the Brussels Conservatoire. This 
was originally the property of Duke Alfonso 
II d Estc ( d . 1597). h is a flat wooden case 
containing 6 boxwood crumhorns which arc 
so typical of the instrument at the height of its 
favour that their dimensions may be taken as 
representative (in inches): 


Gumfmn, 

- • 

Cnfm • | 

— I 

A/anntvn 
Sounding length 
from 7 ip 0/ Hud 

It Off 
Wo*.) 

1 treble 

3 tenon 
l ordinary baa 

1 extended baa 

K to a' 
c to d' 

V log 

Clog 

183 
*7 3 

T 

013 

O’20 
0’27 
0’30 


Upper end of tenor 
crumhorn, in sec¬ 
tion. 

Showing: 

1.cap; 2.reed; 3-staple; 
4. homing ; 3. body of in- 
strument. 


;—.w ru .uij iu tiaeioriuss sizes a, 3 and 2 
m lus table on p. *4 of the ' Organographia 
rheir standing-heights from top of cap to 
base of the cur\-c range from 2 ins. in the treble 
to b ins. in the bass less than the sounding- 
lengths given above. The ordinary bass has a 
brass key (for F) instead of the duplicated hole 
in the smaller members. The other bass differs 
m having an extension down to C actuated in 
a very peculiar manner. A second little 
hnger key gives E or D or C according to the 
setting of two small slider valves situated on 
the bend or the instrument. If both are set 

cE fhiY g,V “ E ; if ,hc "PP" °" c “ 

S’ k 7 8 ,v “ D °, n| y; and if both arc 
K C ° nl) '- Thou «l> ibis may seem an 
aWd anangcmem a. first sight, i, makes 
possible the embellishment of the consort by 

Whhnmc “T ° r P cnul,ima " dominants 
a ? d disfiguring the bass 
mstrument with long thumb keys round the 
edge of its curved tail (which would be the 
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result of normal 16th-century woodwind prac¬ 
tice). Curiously enough a different procedure 
appears to have been adopted when a crum- 
horn choir of higher tessitura was desired, with 
the bass played on an instrument of tenor pitch. 
The performer of this “ basset ” part had 
recourse to a special auxiliary instrument 
which appears in the Cassel Hofkaprile invent¬ 
ory of 1613 1 : 

A case of 8 Krumbharnrr of different sires, one less its cap 

(Capitl). 

With the above a long straight instrument (tang Strati), 

bat it I to the Krumbliorntr, but not contained in the 

above case. 

Praelorius illustrates it alongside the crum- 
horns (‘Sciagraphia’, XIII, 1)—a tenor 
crumhorn with its curved tail replaced by a 
straight bell fitted with three extension keys in 
the ordinary way (see Shawm, I d). Two 
further sizes of crumhorn are given by Prae- 
torius: small treble (exilent c'-d") and great 
bass (variable). 

II. History.— The hooked shape can be 
traced back to the medieval bladderpipc, 
while the enclosed reed principle is no less 
ancient (see Siiawm, III). But the union of 
these two features, in the crumhorn, has not 
been traced back before 1500, although the 
name appears as an organ stop at Dresden in 
1489. Virdung (1511) shows a consort of four 
sizes, while an early record of its participation 
in concerted music is provided by the band 
of 2 bombards, 2 crumhorns and trombone in 
Burgkmair's ' Maximilian’s Triumph ’ of 1516. 

From then onwards it is continually men¬ 
tioned in inventories and accounts, Flemish 
and German especially, until it begins to 
vanish late in the 17th century. It was used as 
an alternative wind colour in every setting, 
sacred (Thos. Stolzer set the 37th Psalm for 
crumhorns in 1526) as well as profane (such 
as Striggio’s music to ‘ Psyche ct Amor 
Florence, 1565; intermedio 3 0 for 5 storti, 

1 cornello muto (probably playing treble) and 
8 voices doubling the treble and bass parts). 
The Munich Kapelle under Lassus possessed a 
set of twelve crumhorns, of which two are 
depicted in Hans Wagner’s account of the 
1568 wedding celebrations in a band of “ good 
instrumentalists ” composed of shawm, 2 
cornctts, 2 (? tenor) crumhorns and curtal 
(the early bassoon); one can imagine the 
crumhorns humming away on the tenor parts. 
In Troiano’s account of the same celebrations 
the word cornamusa seems to be used to denote 
a crumhorn. 

What may be the only preserved piece of 
music set specifically for crumhorns is Schein s 
‘ Paduana a 4 Krumhorn’, Leipzig, 1617 
(Prufer, Vol. I). To perform it the two upper 
parts must be read an octave lower and more¬ 
over one must obey Praetorius’s instruction to 

> E. Zulauf, ‘ Bcitragc zur Gochichie der Hofkapelle 
zu Gasser (190a). 


transpose the whole one tone up (‘ Syntagma ’, 
III, Chap. 7). None of the parts exceeds the 
9-notc range, and the piece can be comfort¬ 
ably played on the treble, 2 tenors and the 
ordinary bass of the Brussels outfit described 
above. Stolzer similarly took their small range 
into account in the psalm setting mentioned 
above, for in a letter he recommends that it be 
played on the Khrumphorner, “since it suits 
them throughout, which is not the case with 
every composition, especially those in many 
parts ”. As a possible identification of this 
piece Otto Kade (M.M.G., 1876, 67) has 
drawn attention to a six-part ‘ Noli aemulari ’ 
(Ps. XXXVII) by Stolzer in which none of the 
parts exceeds a ninth in range except the 
bass, which embraces an eleventh; but this 
is provided for by the additional keywork of 
the bass crumhorn. On the other hand 
Practorius, in the preface to 1 Terpsichore , 
says that No. 283 of that collection (Passa* 
mezzo and Galliard a 5 by Francisco Caroubel) 
“can be played on Khrumbhorner or other 
instruments The three middle parts each 
exceed the 9-notc limit by one or two notes, 
so that its performance would demand of the 

crumhornists some judicious alteration —an ac¬ 
complishment, however, at which reed players 
in general must then have been very skillu . 

Outside Germany the career of the crum¬ 
horn is difficult to trace. Henry VIII ov ' ,n 
several consorts of them, and a century wicr 
Mersenne wrote that the best were made m 
England. In France, apart from the solita y 
mention of tomnebouts by Mersenne, there >s 
nothing until about 1650, when « ‘ 
morncs ct les trompettes marines JPP . 
five-piece outfit in the music of the 
ficurie du Roy. There is an example of Uw 
music in Vol. I of the Philidor Collection 
suite pour les cromomes by Dcgrignis, 
opening with the following petit branste . 
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The bass of this piece lies beyond the compass 
of any crumhorn, though the other parts 
could be played by them an octave lower. 
But more likely the melody was played by one 
or two of the trumpets marine, while the bass 
would have been allotted to the bassoon, an 
instrument specifically referred to in Brossard 
and elsewhere as the '* basse dc chromorne ou 
chromhome 

Another late appearance of the crumhorn 
is reported from Breslau in 1668 (A.M.M.. 
I, 223) where in an old-fashioned festival 
‘ Jubilate ’ for 4 choirs the third choir consisted 
of 5 viols and 4 recorders “ with tin kleiner 
Slorl in place of the bass recorder". Here 
perhaps is a practical suggestion for our 
modern recorder players; a glance at the 
dimensions given above will show how a 
small and handy crumhorn would reproduce 
the lower register of the feeble and capricious 
bass recorder, and this without being any 
more difficult to blow. A . B . 

Bibi ..—Stt Shawm, op. Prariorius and Kiniky. 

CRUSELL, Bernhard Henrik (A. Xystad 
(Uusikaupunki), 15 Oct. 1775; d. Stockholm, 
28 July 1838). 

Finnish clarinettist, conductor and com¬ 
poser. He was taught the clarinet when still 
a child at Nurmijarvi near Helsingfors and 
soon attracted the attention of the military 
authorities at the Svaeborg fortress. It was 
there that he met Major Wallenstjerna, who 
became his patron, and in 1791 they both 
moved to Stockholm, where Cruscll studied 
under Voglcr. He became one of the greatest 
clarinet virtuosos of his time and obtained a 
post as a member of the royal orchestra, also 
becoming a conductor of military music. 
Later on he studied with Tausch in Berlin and 
with Lcfevre and Gossec in Haris, but for the 
mam part of his life he worked in Sweden. 
After his move there he only once returned to 
Finland, to give a concert in 1801. 

Cruscll’s compositions include clarinet 
concertos, quartets for clarinet or oboe and 
strings, solo and choral songs, and an opera, 
Lilia Slafvinna produced at Stockholm in 
1824 and repeatedly performed in Sweden and 
Finland. His 12 songs taken from Tegn*r’s 
rrithjofs Saga ’ also became very popular 
and were translated into Danish and German. 

*or the Stockholm opera Cruscll adapted 
ten translations of various operas, including 
Mozart s Figaro \ Beethoven’s * Fidelio 
Rossini s Barbicrc ’ and Aubcr’s * Muette dc 
1 °rtic 1 . His compositions show a fresh and 
melodious style and sound technical ability • 
his contemporaries also praised his smooth 
tone on the clarinet. t. ii. (»), adds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Article in ‘ Suomcn musikkilehli * (HcLingfors 10,8), 

pp. 87-90. 

Autobiography, MS in the Royal I.tbrary. Stockholm. 
Gromiamn, K. En ton.kald : Nigra smi anleckningar 
ont 15 . Crmell (* Svenks Musiklidning \ 1887), 

*Ett P b.ev frin Cruscll till IVlcrV forlag * (S.T.M.. 
19 * 5 ). 

Prvklvnd. I) (ed. by). ' Brev frit, B. Crusell 1 (Sunds- 
vall, 1918). 

Haataxen. T B H. Crusell-cn f.nlandssvensk 
loiuature (Vlr sing \ 1941). pp. 53.55. 
SiNOsmoM t.. 1 vi brev frin P. Frigel och B. Crusell * 
(S.I.M., 1920). 

\Vint*r. H. p * Berndt Henric Cruscllin ijo-yuolis- 
muisio 1 Helsingfors, 1925). 

•Esaias Tegners brev till U. If. Crusell* (Abo 
Cnuerrattelser, 15 Oct. 1925). 

CRt)VELL, Friederike Marie, See 

below. 

CRUVELLI (Cruwell), Jeanne Sophie 
Charlotte {b. Bielefeld, Westphalia, 12 Mar. 
1826; d. Monte Carlo, 6 Nov. 1907). 

German soprano singer. She had a voice of 
admirable quality, compass and truth, but did 
not receive the instruction which should have 
developed its advantages and enabled her to 
avoid those faults and imperfections which arc 
inevitable without it. She made her debut at 
Venice in 1847, and the beauty of her voice 
ensured her a brilliant success, which was 
confirmed when she sang in Verdi's ‘ Attila ’ 
at the theatre of Udine on 24 July, and in Im 
‘ I due hoscari ’. Going to Ia.ndon in 1848, 
she Italianized her name, and became known 
as Cruvclli. She first appeared there as the 
Countess in Mozart s ‘ Nozzc di Figaro *. In 
1851 she went to Haris, where she had sung at 
concerts before her first appearance in Italy. 
She appeared with immense success in* Ernani * 
at the Tlrfatrc-Italicn, for Verdi’s music 
seemed made for her. She sang again in 
London that year, her performance in “Fidelio ’ 
being especially admired. In Jan. 1854 she 
was engaged at the Opera in Haris and ap¬ 
peared as Valentine in * Lcs Huguenots and 
later in Verdi's ‘ Vepres sicilicnnes \ She 
sang in Dublin in Sept, and Oct. 1854. 

Besides her splendid voice Crivelli had a 
very fine face and figure, and an enormous 
energy of accent and dramatic force which led 
her to exaggeration of effect. In 185C she 
married Vicomtc Le Vigicr and retired. Her 
eldest sister, Friederike Marie Criivell (b. 
Bjelefeld, 29 Aug. .824; d Bielefeld, 26 July 
1868), appeared in London in «8 5 t, taking her 
sister s place without great success. 

. Agostinho da (i. B,aga M c. r , C 590; 

Coimbra, ? 19 June 1C33). 

Hortuguesc instrumentalist and composer. 

He was a regular canon of the community of 
banta Cruz at Coimbra, having received his 
habit on 12 Sept. .609. In later years he 
vvas choirmaster in the royal monastery of St. 
Vincent dc Fora at Lisbon. He is said to 
have been a very skilled performer on the 
wol and the organ; the obituary index of 
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CRUZ (Ivo) 


CRWTH 


Santa Cruz mentions him as “ Insignis pul- 
sator organorum He compiled 4 Prado 
musical para orgao ’ and 4 Duas artes, huma 
dc cantochAo por cstylo novo, outra dc orgao 
com figuras muito curiosas, com post as no 
anno 1632 both dedicated to John IV of 
Portugal, and 4 Lira dc arco, ou arte dc tangcr 
rabcca ’, inscribed to Joao Mascarcnhas, 
Count of Santa Cruz. These three treatises 
were never printed and all the manu¬ 
scripts have been lost. This is particularly 
regrettable in the ease of the 4 Lira dc 
arco ’, for this certainly represented one of 
the earliest specimens of treatises on violin 
playing. 

A small number of Cruz’s organ composi¬ 
tions have been found in the course of the 
1 93 °~ 4 0s - Two 4 Versets the second in¬ 
complete, were kindly communicated to the 
author of this article by Manuel Joaquim 
of Viseu, who claims to possess the copy of 
another piece, but cannot decide to mention 
his source. However, the most extensive 
composition by Cruz so far known is con¬ 
tained in MS 1607, coloc. G. 7 (‘ Liuro dc 
obras dr orgAo juntas pella coriosidadc dc 
P.P.Fr. Roque da Concri^Ao, Anno 1695’), 
owned by the Bibliotrca Municipal of Oporto. 
It is a 4 1 ento dc 4° tom ’, showing a keyboard 
style closely related to that of M. Rodrigues 
Coelho, Pedro dc Araujo and Correa de 
Arauxo. Cruz is entirely absorbed in the 
dignified Hispanic organ style of his time. 

S. K. 

Bidl.—Kamni r, Saniiaoo, 'Tret libras dcsconocidot 
con mutica orgAnica cn las Bibliolccas dc Oporto v 
Braga ' (Barcelona, 1946). 

CRUZ, Ivo (b . Cidadc dc Corumba, Brazil, 
19 May 1901). 

Portuguese conductor and composer. His 
first musical studies were made in Lisbon with 
T. da Silveira (pianoforte) and T. Borba 
(harmony). At the same time he studied 
law at Lisbon University. In 1923 he founded 
the Rcnascimcnto Musical, which was to be¬ 
come a very important factor in the revival 
of ancient Portuguese music. In 1924 he 
obtained his degree as doctor of law and in 
the same year he went to Munich for five 
years, where he completed his musical studies 
under Richard Mors and August Rcuss. He 
also studied musicology at the University 
there. He founded the choral society Duarte 
Lobo in Lisbon in 1930, in 1933 a chamber 
orchestra and in 1937 the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. With both the choir and orchestra 
he gave many concerts and made known a 
considerable number of works. He has also 
conducted concerts in Austria, Germany, 
Spain and Switzerland. Cruz occupies several 
high positions in Portuguese musical and intel¬ 
lectual life. In 1938 he was appointed 
director of the Lisbon Conservatory, and he 


is one of the most ardent nationalists among 
Portuguese musicians. 

Cruz’s compositions include the ballet 
‘ Pastoral ’, the choreographic symphony 
‘ Amadis ’, 4 Motivos lusitanos * for or¬ 

chestra ; 2 concertos called 4 Lisbon ’ and 
‘ Coimbra ’; 4 Vcxilla Regis * and 4 Soneto 
dc amor ’ for solo voice and orchestra; 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte, 4 Aguarelas' 
for pianoforte and 3 song cycles: 4 Os amores 
e as dores de pocta ’, 4 Baladas lunaticas * and 
4 Cannes perdidas ’. He has also written 
several articles on Portuguese music for 
musical journals. s. k. 

CRWTH (Crowd). A stringed instrument, 
the latter word representing the Anglicized 
form of the Welsh name, which is in turn 
derived from the old Irish 44 crot ” or 44 cruit 
The oldest illustrations (1 ith cent.) depict the 
instrument as oblong in shape, with both ends 
slightly rounded : there arc four or six strings 
passing over a bridge (or attached to a holder) 
placed upon a small sound-box, and it u 
played with a short bow. There was at that 
time no fingerboard, and in this respect jt 
corresponded with the Finnish 44 fir-tree harp J , 
now on the verge of extinction, in which the 
strings arc stopped by the pressure of the 
finger nails against their sides. In the 13 th 
century a rudimentary fingerboard appears 
and the instrument possesses a 44 waist h c 
the bowed rotte (or rote) used on the Con¬ 
tinent. It should be remembered that t 
44 waist ”, so conspicuous and so convenient in 
the violin, was not primarily adopted to accom¬ 
modate the use of the bow; for it appears on » 
form of guitar figured in a bas-relief, da g 
from before the year 1000 b.c. and discovers » 
the old Hittitc palace of Ujuk in Asia Minor. 

In Wales the bowed erwth was h'gt«> 
esteemed, but there is no evidence that 1 
bowed there as early as the dose of the «« 
ccmury, when Giraldus <***%?£%£ 
as the three favourite instruments ol tn - 
the cithara, tibia and chorus (? 
erwth; the cithara being more like > on 
able with the clairseach). The forms 

PL.ATE 66 , Vol. VIII, p. 146 (j)» N< M» “ lie 
adopted at a later date: four *£%ccd 
over the fingerboard and two a P ^ 
at the side, as is frequently found 
16th-century lyra-viols; these left . han d 
were bowed or plucked by Jh suK eescs 
thumb at will, and the d 

that the instrument was P r ' ma I ^ h ^use 
for accompaniment: an old vvo» ^ 

(B.M. Add. MSSi i 4 , 93 Sg " ^pal 
on it were played the 10 y ica j 

chords” and “.he " f 7,onTc and 

measures ”, U. set successions 01 

• Sft Ka>t* l1 -, 

• 5«0.o«u.*ndRoTTt ^ dc rart * 

' Cf Paiol and Chipiez. 

1’antiquity VoL IV. 
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dominant chords. For the easier fingering of 
these chords the bridge is set aslant as on 
the orpharion and, no doubt, the neck was 
“ fretted ” with gut as in the lutes and viols. 
There is no soundpost, but the left foot of the 
bridge passes through the circular soundhole 
and rests on the flat back of the instrument, as 
still to be seen in the rustic Greek lyra, a form 
of rebec. 

Edward Jones « gives the tuning as at (a); 
Binglcy * as at ( 4 ): 


were devised. Thus Kirchcr, in his ‘ Mu- 
surgia ’ (Rome, 1650), suggests the following 
scheme for the transmission of code messages 
by embedding them in the texture of a piece 
of orchestral music: 


.S'umbrr of noUi to bt playd r 


11 suKnnon: 



ft) 0 6 4 3 2 


on u» Ob u* flw.r- - — 1 

rim.i-bo./d bo*(4 

Binglcy’s tunings of the strings on the finger¬ 
board should certainly be an octave lower, as 
the length of string is that of the viola, and a 
writer in the middle of the 18th century calls 
the erwth " a sort of tenor fiddle 

Genuine specimens of this instrument arc 
now very rare: one is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London and another in the 
Corporation Museum at Warrington — both 
18th-century instruments. There is also one 
at Aberystwyth. Aged performers on the 
erwth certainly lingered on in Wales till 
almost the middle of the 19th century, but the 
name is now given to the violin by the country 
folk, as crowd is in England. 

The erwth trithant or 3-stringcd erwth is no 
doubt identical with the rebec, which in the 
16th century was called a crowd. 

_ r. w. c., rev. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, MUSICAL. A 
special use of musical notation in which each 
symbol is arbitrarily given a second, extra- 
musical meaning; the symbols are then so 
arranged that they convey some hidden 
message. 

Musical notation has always been to a 
certain extent a secret art, intelligible only to 
the initiated >, and it is no more than a short 
step from this attitude to the deliberate use 
o mus, . cal notation for cryptographic pur¬ 
poses. The earliest instance of this in Euro¬ 
pean music seems to be in ‘ Les Bizarrcries du 
beygneur des Accors ’ (Rouen, 1584), though 
certain kinds of “ eye music ” come very close 
to tr UC cryptography 4 ; f or instance Josquin’s 
Hercules dux Fcrranc * Mass is built on an 
artificial canto fermo consisting of a row of 
notes whose solmization syllables (re ut re ut 
re ra mi re) correspond to the vowels con¬ 
tained in the title of the Mass. During the 

m.T» C ° f r ,h u ,7,h / entu ry a rather large 
number of schemes for musical cryptography 

* • w m ! C *! of ft* Webh Bards * <i 7 q.) 

Musical Bibliography (1814). 794 '* 

St* Notation. • *. E„ Mwc. 


ISI instrument a b c <1 

3n * e f g h 

3 *| .. i k I m 

4 , •• n o p q 

5 *|> h r s t y 

.. w x y t 

P. G. Schott, in his ‘ Schola steganographia ’ 
(Nuremberg, 1665), and H. a Sundc, in his 
‘ Steganologia ’ (Nuremberg, n.d.), suggest 
some similar schemes. Schott, for instance, 
assigns each letter to a note in the diatonic 
scale a'-e", the second half of the alphabet 
corresponding to notes of twice the length of 
those used in the first half. A scheme of this 
kind is found in actual use in a manuscript 
by J. C. Faber (1729) in the Wolfrnbiittcl 
Library; the very bizarre melodic line to be 
played by the viola in an otherwise normal 
musical texture turns out to be a cypher 
version of a moralizing couplet. Further 
schemes of the same kind may be found in 
the l)ooIts mentioned earlier and in J. B. 
Friderici’s ‘ Cryptographs * (Hamburg, 1G85). 
An elaborate cypher due to Michael Haydn 
is printed in * Biographischc Skizzc von 
Michael Haydn ’ (Salzburg, 1808), p. 52. 

I his even extends to the use of rests to denote 
various kinds of punctuation; thus = 
stands for a query. — - 

Perhaps the most fantastic of all schemes 
is the • Langue musicalc univcrscllc ’ (Paris, 
1866). devised by Francois Sudre. This is no 
mere code. It is an attempt at an international 
anguage of pure sound, conveyed to the ear 
by musical notes and to the eye by musical 
notation. Sudrc’s first experiments were made 
in 1817 and the first announcement of his 
project appeared in the ‘ Monitcur • for 
29 Oct. 1823. In 1825 Sudre made a seven- 
month concert tour with two of his pupils in 
order to bring his ideas to the notice of the 
public, and three years later he read a paper 
before a meeting of the French Academy, 
conversing with an eleven-year-old pupil who 
spoke to his master by playing on the 
jiolin. A special commission was appointed 
by the Academy to examine Sudrc’s claims, 
the commission including Cherubini, Boicl- 
d.eu and Lesucur; as a result of their favour¬ 
able report elaborate experiments were 
earned out in the application of his system 
to cty-ptography, military commands and 
normal conversation. A number of learned 
societies of various kinds added their com¬ 
mendation to that of the Academy, and con¬ 
temporary accounts of the considerable stir 
created by Sudre’s proposals may be found 
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in Fdtis’s ‘ Revue musicale Vols. IV, V 
and IX. Sudre’s scheme was devised from 
a philosophical point of view, transcending 
the mere alphabetic games of most other 
musical cryptographies. Each note or musical 
phrase represented an idea, not a letter or 
combination of letters; thus all linguistic 
barriers could be broken down, at least in the 

view of the inventor. Thus & 


=nega¬ 


tion (not, no, un-, dis-, etc.); 
conjunction (and, plus); 


= God; 

= the devil; and so on. It is sad 

to record that nothing ever came of this 
ingenious and public-spirited scheme, despite 
the interest it aroused at the time. 

A more recent use of musical cryptography 
can be found in such detective fiction as 
George A. Birmingham's 4 Hymn-Tune Mys¬ 
tery * and Dorothy Sayers’s 4 The Nine 
Tailors and also in some films dealing with 
espionage. Jeux d'esf>rit of the pleasantly 
fanciful kind represented by the 4 Sphinxes 4 
in Schumann's 4 Carnaval Ravel’s minuet 
on Haydn’s name 1 or the well-known German 
rebus on Bach's name : 



should also perhaps be included under this 
heading. r. t. d. 

Bull..— Wole. Johannes, ' Handbuch der Notation*- 
kundc ’ (Leipzig, 1919). II, 464-73. 

Stt alio F.yc Music. Pipelarc. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. An enormous struc¬ 
ture of iron girders and glass, a kind of 
apotheosis of the Victorian conservatory, 
designed by Sir Joseph Paxton to house the 
great London Exhibition of 1851. It occupied 
some 20 acres of Hyde Park in the space 
between Rotten Row and Knightsbridge. 
The Exhibition was opened by Queen Victoria 
on 1 May of that year and remained open 
until 15 Oct., when the prince consort 
attended the closing ceremony. Among the 
exhibits, which exemplified every form of 
modern industry and invention, were several 

‘The *l* ,lin * of nam « in musical letters is possible 
in English only up to and including letter G : in German 
H (Bij) and S (Eb-E*) can be added; French com¬ 
posers have devised a way of using the whole alphabet 
by the simple if arbitrary system of renaming the notes 
in rising octaves where they use the English and German 
nomenclature, ajso sometimes by using the musical 
syllables of their own : r/, mi, fa, etc. 


organs by different makers 2 , French, German, 
Italian and English. Performances were given 
periodically on these instruments in order that 
their qualities might be tested and compared. 

In the following year the building was 
removed, to be re-erected at Sydenham, in 
South-East London, where in a commanding 
position on the hill it could be seen from many 
distant parts of London, and was surrounded 
with spacious grounds. 

George Grove was appointed Secretary to 
the Crystal Palace Company and the subse¬ 
quent use of the palace for the advancement of 
music was largely due to his initiative. At 
first, however, concert-giving was in a rudi¬ 
mentary state, though the wind band well 
known as the Crystal Palace Band was a first- 
rate military-band combination and com¬ 
prised the best wind players available in 
London. It held its own against the famous 
bands which visited the Palace on special 
occasions and included the French Garde 
Implrialc, the Royal Artillery Band and the 
several Guards Bands. It was conducted by 
Henry Schallehn (1815-93). a German band¬ 
master who had previously been in charge ol 
the band of the 17th Lancers. August Manns, 
also a bandmaster from Germany, as so many 
were in those days, was his sub-conductor. 
They quarrelled in 1854, and Manns re¬ 
signed; but he returned in 1855 and took 
Schallehn’s place, his engagement dating Irom 

'4 Get. ._ 

From this moment an important cone - 
giving institution developed. The band was lor 
the moment still a wind band, and the op 
centre transept was the only P la « for '“ 
performances. Under the efforts <> f ,h ® nc 
conductor, however, things soon began 
mend. Manns conducted a 44 Satur ay „ 
cert ” in the 44 Bohemian Glass Cour lh 
week after his arrival; through the eid.g" 
ened liberality of the directors the band w 
changed to a full orchestra, a better sp ^ 
found for the music, adjoining the Q 
rooms (afterwards burnt) at.the north-e;«t e 
and a, length, through the 
Bowley, then general manager, eo^ (hc 
room was enclosed and roofed . 
famous Saturday Concerts began, to oe ^ 
tinued with .a constant advance, {hc 

value and variety of the un ,i! 

delicacy and spirit of the performances, 

1901. 

* Fuller description* of four jfSi'bffound in 
tabulated *pecificauon* of two of J* hfd jn the 

E. J. Hopkins*art. C leORCAN.po A fiW> 

and second editions of this D.cuonw ^ disUng uuheJ 
lion organ bu.lt by Gray <* 9 '^?b*equenlly budt 'or 
from that which, the same ■. **> *>*£ fuIIy d«a£? 


bouse. 
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The concerts, which began with the first 
Saturday in Oct., lasted, with an interval at 
Christinas, till the end of Apr. The orchestra 
consisted of 16 first and 14 second violins, 11 
violas, 10 cellos and 10 double basses, with full 
wind, etc. The programmes usually contained 
two overtures, a symphony, a concerto or some 
minor piece of orchestral music, and four 
songs. The distinguishing feature of the 
concerts was their choice and performance of 
orchestral music. Not to mention the great 
works of all the time-honoured classics, 
the audience were familiar with Schumann's 
symphonies and overtures, and with Schu¬ 
bert’s symphonies and ‘Rosamunde’ music, 
at a time when those works were all but un¬ 
known in the London concert-rooms. Men¬ 
delssohn’s ‘ Reformation Symphony ’ was first 
played there, so was his overture to 
’ Camacho ’; Brahms’s symphonies, piano¬ 
forte concertos, Variations on a theme by 
Haydn and ‘ Song of Destiny Raff’s various 
symphonies, Liszt’s * Idcalc Rubinstein’s 
symphonies, Goetz’s Symphony, Concerto and 
overtures, Smetana's ' Vltava Wagner’s 
‘Faust’ overture; Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’ 
music and Symphony in E major, Benedict's 
Symphony in G minor and many other 
works were obtained (often in manuscript) 
and performed before they were heard in 
any other place in the metropolis. A very 
great influence was exercised on the rena¬ 
scence of English music by the frequent 
performance of new works of importance 
by Mackenzie, Parry, Stanford, Cowen and 
others. 

A disposition was apparent in the managers, 
particularly Grove himself, of the concerts to 
present the audience with pieces of special 
interest, such as the manuscript works of 
Schubert and of Mendelssohn, Beethoven’s 
arrangement of his violin Concerto for piano¬ 
forte and his overture ‘ Leonora ’ No. 2, the 
alternative andante written by Mozart for his 
"Paris” Symphony, the first version of 
Mendelssohn’s * Hebrides ’ overture and other 
rare treasures of the same nature. Owing to 
the wind and a portion of the strings of the 
orchestra being the permanent band of the 
Crystal Palace, Manns had opportunities for 
rehearsal which were at that time enjoyed by 
no other conductor in London. As the one 

L C rr Cnl ins,i . lu,ion for performance of 
symphomc music and, therefore, as the one 

m ^in n a Wh,C ? ,hc flsing com P« cr could hope 
to gam a performance of his new works these 

of London'and U ," iqU ' P ' a " in ,h ' 

ha,rof, o h n cr 9 i'“":;°x ro s h ,hc 'rr 

.hToor^'J, 0 “ 'r'Tu.r Ca 7 d 0Ul 0f 


with organ 1 and orchestra seats at the south 
end for musical performances on a larger scale. 
Most important among these was the triennial 
Handel Festival. 1 The 1926 Festival proved to 
be the last, though the project of giving one in 
1929 was considered. 

The Crystal Palace had been secured for the 
nation in 1913 by a fund raised partly through 
the instrumentality of 4 The Times ’ and placed 
in the hands of trustees. During the war of 
1914-18 it was used as a training-centre for 
the Royal Naval Division, and as such officially 
described as “ H.M.S. Crystal Palace ”, 
Afterwards, with the revival of its older musical 
activities, came various new ones, especially 
competitions on a large scale, Sunday School 
singing, Free Church gatherings and brass band 
contests.* The School of English Church 
Music held two festivals there in 1933 and 
1936, for which members of church choirs 
from all over the country were brought to¬ 
gether and conducted by (Sir) Sydney H. 
Nicholson in services at which addresses were 
given by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
was intended that these triennial services, 
though devoted to a very different end, should 
in some way take the place of the old Handel 
Festivals by appealing to a similar public. 
An impressive feature was the sight and sound 
of the processions which, approaching from 
the east and west ends of the nave simultan¬ 
eously and singing unaccompanied hymns in 
alternate verses, met in the transept and were 
then joined by organ accompaniment, sup¬ 
porting the massed choirs. Both the cere¬ 
monial organization and the musical execution 
(timing and intonation) were excellently 
managed. 

On the night of 30 Nov. 1936 the Crystal 
Palace was totally destroyed by fire, an 
enormous conflagration seen for many miles 
round and bringing to an end a long series of 
musical activities which had made it important 
in the popular musical life of greater London 
and in a sense of Great Britain for over eighty 
years. Nowhere else could certain festivities 
and competitions be adequately presented on 
the same scale. c> c « 

S<r c/m Handel Festival. 

CSAKAN. See Czakan. 

CSARDAS (non-Hungarian spelling usually 
Czardas). A Hungarian dance. The name is 
an adjectival form of the noun esarda, meaning 
an inn, especially a country inn. Extremely 
popular in Hungary as well as abroad — 

TJ e ^ an . buih in * 8,54 by Gray & Dav ison for ihe 
nnS .1 remained the properly of ihc builder* 

unjd during the first world war. when it wa* sold lo the 
ralace authentic* for a nominal price. Ii wa* sub*c- 
raiored and filled with pneumatic action by 

Walker. 

• Set Handel Festival ami PLA TE 16. Vol. II. p. 557 . 

•vr draw Band. 

* Sir Georce Grove* original 
article entitled Crystal Palace Saturday Conceru \ 
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where Hungarian dancing is invariably as¬ 
sociated with it — it is an interesting product 
of the conscious national revival of the 19th 
century which aimed at emphasizing the 
Hungarian character in various manifesta¬ 
tions of life. It is a stylized dance, composed 
of folk elements and believed by its aristo¬ 
cratic promoters to be “ identical with that 
danced by the daughters of rustics in any 
country inn on Sunday afternoons”. But the 
word was unknown among the “ rustics ” at 
first; it is said to have been coined by Count 
Bela Wenckhcim. 

The dance itself was introduced to the 
fashionable balls of the capital during the early 
1840s. There is a description of the event in 
the memoirs of Baron Frigyes Podmaniczky, 
the later intendant of the opera-house, giving 
1839 as its earliest date and associating its 
initiation with Count IstvAn Sz^chenyi. 
Another source mentions NagyvArad (now 
Oradca Marc, Rumania) as the place of its 
origin and 1834 as the date. The first docu¬ 
mentary reference to the cs. 4 rd. 4 s occurs on a 
piece of manuscript music among the papers 
of the BorbAly dc Rolf family, now in the 
Archives of the Hungarian National Museum, 
dated 1835. Liszt first utilized these dances in 
his ‘ Magyar Dallok * (1840-47), No. 2, and 
in their later version entitled ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsodies No. 12. The most interesting 
of his relevant compositions arc the three 
Cs. 4 rd. 4 ses (i.e. * Macabre ’, ‘ Allegro ’ and 
' Obstine ’). Hubay’s transcriptions, en¬ 
titled ‘ Scenes dc la csArda acquired inter¬ 
national popularity. Among more recent 
works S. 4 ndor Vcress's * Six CsArdAses * for 
pianoforte deserve mention. Their treatment 
is much like Bach's stylized use of dance 
movements. 

Musically the dance shows hardly any 
difference from the vtrbunkos, whence it 
originated. Characterized by simple duple 
(2-4) time, frequent syncopations and typical 
cadcntial formulae, it is retraced to the quick 
(friss) part of the mature, late-period vtrbunkos, 
retaining its binary pattern at first, but be¬ 
coming multipartite and enlarged with a slow 
introduction of its own later on. During the 
1850s its pace was considerably quickened, 
giving rise to “ speedy ” and “ slow ” (stbts 
and lassu) variants of the dance. The slow 
opening part of the vtrbunkos , on the other 
hand, constituted the source of the so-called 
“ Hungarian round dance ” ( kormagyar ), a 
stylized dance of numerous figures, devised by 
Lajos Szab6 dc Szollos, a reputed dancing- 
master, mdilrt dt balltl of the National Theatre, 
Pest, to the music of MArk Rozsavblgyi. 1 The 
first extant csArdAs is by GAspAr BcmAt, the 
biographer of jAnos Lavotta, believed to have 

‘ S** R6zsav6lgyi, 'EM magyar tirsasjtinczPo«. 
1842. 


been published in 1834. Apart from R6z- 
savolgyi, the names of Kom£l AbrAnyi, 
KAroly Boka, IstvAn Dank6, IgnAc Frank- 
Szabadi, JAnos PalotAssy-PecsenyAnszki, Ferk6 
PatikArus, Joszef Riszner, Ferenc SArkozi, 
JAnos N. Svastits stand out as those of csArdAs 
composers. The popularity of the dance cul¬ 
minated between the 1850s and 1880s. 


j. s. w. 
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CSATKAI, Endrc (i.e. Andrew) (*• 

Darufalva, Hungary [now Drassburg, AustnaJ, 
13 Aug. 1896). 

Hungarian art historian and writer on 
music. After attending secondary schools 
Sopron he studied at the Universities 01 
Vienna and Budapest, graduating at the la 
in 1925. He was appointed custodian o 
Wolff Museum at Kismarton (Eisenstadt) 1 
1926, serving until 1938. During his ten 
of office he organized the music <* c P ar . 
of the museum and compiled its catalogs1 
two volumes. In i 9 45 £ was 
director of the Municipal Museum rt Sopro 
Csatkai's essays on various aspects 0 
culture at Sopron, including Liszt s of 

to Hungary, etc., dealing with a nu "? 
not generally known facts, are v ^ u * 
tributions to the history of music in H * nli . 
Besides several monographs, etc, ^ 
quarian and art s ubj ect*; he ' bNca - 
criticism for various periodicals, n 1 
lions on musical subjects include: 

A Soproni rauz*ika U>rt*ncte * 0 History 0 

Sopron ’I (Sopron. |993>- , 0r i*net*nek ro*<| 

& 3. 

blatter Vol. I. No.. *" d So b 

Liszt Ferenc 6 s Sopron ( Franz L • (• D*x‘ “ 
and illustration* in Liszt a 
Our*! ‘) (Budapest. '93 6 )-hie ’ C 
Venuch einer Franz Lurt No. a, E** 0 

landische HeimatbUtto, v«. 
stadt, May .93®; also separate)- 
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' Zenetortlneti adatok Sopron muhjibol * (' Dau Con¬ 
cerning the Musical History of Sopron’* Past') 
OSopni Szcmlc Vol. VI. No. 3. Sopron. 

J. S. W. 

CSAZINSKY, Josephine. Ste Richter 

(Hans). 

CSERMAK, Antal Gyorgy (i.e. Anthony 
George) ( b . ?, 1774 [or ? 1771J; d. Vcszprtm, 
•25 Oct. 1822). 

Hungarian violinist and composer. His 
early life is shrouded in mystery; he is vari¬ 
ously supposed to have been a natural son of 
count IU^shizy, a prominent aristocrat and 
lieutenant of county Trencsin in Hungary, of 
Bohemian origin (see his patronymic, which 
may originally have been Ccrmik), and he 
sometimes signed his name as “ Noble of 
d’Dluik and Rouhans (or Luid and Rohan) ”. 
He appeared in Vienna as a renowned violinist 
and teacher of his instrument. His accom¬ 
plished interpretation of Haydn, Mozart and 
the Italian masters won him esteem, and it is 
related that the French ambassador tried to 
persuade him to go to France. CsermAk, how¬ 
ever, went to Hungary; on his way to Pest he 
stayed at Pozsony (Pressburg, now Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) for a short time. 

In Pest he became leader of the orchestra 
belonging to the Hungarian theatrical com¬ 
pany ; there is reason to believe that he acted 
also as their conductor and composed inci¬ 
dental music for at least one of the plays. In 
1 795 he gave a concert in the theatre, of which 
however no programme remains. 

As a brilliant violinist he was welcome at 
every country scat; himself a nobleman by 
descent, he was treated as a social equal by 
his hosts. At Prince Grassalkowich’s residence 
at Godollfi he met jAnos Bihary, whose playing 
filled him with enthusiasm and drew his 
attention to the Hungarian national style. In 
consequence of an unhappy love-affair—also, 
according to rumours, Bihary’s “ professional’ 
jealousy ” — he took to drink, and gradually 
signs of insanity manifested themselves; he 
roved the countryside, turning up at different 
places and residences of his aristocratic friends 
and patrons. Of the last period of his life few 
reliable facts remain. 

Csermak was one of the three great figures 
usually associated with that characteristically 
Hungarian instrumental style of music, the 
wriunAos, which flourished from about 1785 to 
j 35 * The three musicians credited with its 
development are Bihary, Csermik and j4nos 
: B J har y enriched it with ancient 
melodies and popular elements picked up in 
the country, also with his virtuoso style- 
Lavotta strove to give formal coherence to the 
style, and Gsermik tried to reconcile it with 

man ” cr °fPerformance. Thus, 
writing h u companions for different, often 
astonishing combinations such as violins, viola 


double b ss, clarinets, bassoons and horns, he 
not only expressed the “ national ” content in 
a European form, but was also a pioneer of the 
chamber - music style in Hungary. Of his 
violin playing Count Desscwffy and Count 
Fiy, both great patrons of music, the latter an 
accomplished pianist, had a very high opinion 
and stated that Csermik would hold his own 
against many of the famous violinists of 
“ cultured Europe ”. Some of his composi¬ 
tions were published in collections and tran¬ 
scriptions, others remained in manuscripts to 
be found in various libraries. 

In the summer of 1948 a number of Cser- 
mak’s works, among them a string Quartet, 
all in manuscript, were discovered in the 
Hclikon Library founded at Keszthely by 
Count Gyorgy Festetics in the first decade of 
the 19th century. 
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CTESIBIUS OF ALEXANDRIA (b. ?; 

d. ?). 

One of the founders of the science of pneu¬ 
matics, who flourished between 246 and 
221 n.c. His date is of importance, not only 
for the above claim, but in the history of the 
hydraulis, and in determining the period of 
two other savants — Hero and Vitruvius, 
whose floruit has been so much discussed. 
Athenacus (fl. a.d. 200) says (‘ Deipnos.’, IV, 
75) that Ctesibius lived under Ptolemy 
Eucrgctcs II (146-116 b.c.), but Paul Tannery 
has shown (‘ Revue des Etudes grecques IX, 
p. 24) that this is incorrect, and that it was 
under Eucrgctcs I (246-221 b.c.), although 
the former date had been accepted by many 
writers, including Fabricius (‘ Bibl. grace. \ 
1790, IV, 222), Clinton (‘Fasti hcllcnici ’, 
1824 tl seq. t III, 535) and Woodcroft (‘ Hero 
of Alexandria *, 1851, p. to). Of his biography 
we know nothing, but from a hint given by 
Vitruvius (‘ Dc arch.’, IX, 9) Ctesibius appears 
to have begun his researches at an early age. 
He is usually considered to have been the 
inventor of the hydraulis, and writers make 
this claim on statements made by Philo, 
Athenacus, Pliny and others, though these 
sources do not actually furnish this proof. 
Philo simply refers to Ctesibius in respect of 
what he taught concerning the “ nature of 
air ”. Athenacus only says that Ctesibius 
constructed a rhyton, not a hydraulis. Pliny 
merely speaks of Ctesibius in reference to 
hydraulic machines in general. In spite of 
this there are good reasons for believing that 
the first hydraulis was by him. This sugges¬ 
tion is based on an Arabic manuscript on the 
hydraulus attributed to a certain Muristus, 
Miristus or Murtus, but Farmer has demon¬ 
strated (‘ The Organ of the Ancients ’, p. 19) 
by both graphical and documentary evidence 
that this name Muristus or Miristus may be a 
scribal distortion of the name Ctesibius. This 
Arabic work, which was known probably in 
the 9th century has come down to us in several 
manuscripts, one of which is entitled ‘ San'at 
al-urghin al-buqi ’ (‘ Construction of the Flue- 
pipe Organ ’) and it gives a specification of a 
hydraulis, which is also delineated, of a type 
that belongs to a period long anterior to the 
instrument described by Vitruvius and Hero; 
and on this account alone the treatise may be 
either that of Ctesibius or one based on his 
plans. h. c. f. 
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CUBILES, Jos* (b . Cadiz, 15 May 1894)- 

Spanish pianist and conductor. He entered 
the Madrid Conservatory in 1906 and at the 
age of fifteen won the “ Premio Extraordi¬ 
nary ” given by the Clrculo dc Bellas Artcs 
and several other special prizes. In 1911 he 
won the first prize of the Conservatory and 
continued his studies at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire under Dimmer, obtaining in 1914 .‘he 
“ Premier Prix ” and the added distinctions 
of the Gold Medal and a Plcyel grand piano¬ 
forte. In 1916 he was appointed professor at 
the Madrid Conservatory and founded a trio 
with the cellist Ruiz Casaux and the violinist 
FcrnAndcz Ortiz. In the same year halla, as 

a tribute to Cubiles's exceptional quality 
as virtuoso and musician, confided to »> 
the first performance of his pianoforte anu 
orchestral work 4 Nochcs cn los jardincs tic 

ES A* ft the end of the first world war Cubil« 
began to undertake long tours abroad, and m 
1920 he played with great success tn - 

Belgium, Italy, Great Britain and Germany, 
giving solo recitals and playing 
principal European orchestras, « 
heard in Germany as conductor and P> > 
and conducted simultaneously * ^ 

Philharmonic Orchestra. In ap a ' • 
addition to his pianistic activities, 
conducted the principal Spanish ? Madrid 
In 1935 he gave a series of concerts * hoVcn 
at which he performed all the 
pianoforte concertos. Ever since >9 . ^ 

been the professor of advanced c waJ 

Madrid Conservatory, and in 1943 . , 

appointed to be the professor* the £ 
virtuoso class. After the death erf " 
Cubilcs was elected to fill jj* %a Sainl 
the Royal Academy of Fine iM 
Ferdinand. He was also elected a S anf rri» at 
the Academies of Santa Isabel Cadi*- 
Seville and of Hispano Amencano ^ 

CubUcs as virtuoso and music ^ 

the most important link P j n his 

present generation of Spanish ^ 

youth ht appeared before of 

brilUant exponent of the pan J momcnl 
Granados, Albbniz and Falla at U» 
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when they were building up the fame of the 
Spanish style in music. His first public 
success as virtuoso occurred in the very 
year of the death of Granados in 1916. His 
peculiar qualities of technique and his rhyth¬ 
mic power admirably qualified him to 
perform the pianistic works of AIbcniz, and 
it was his subtle inflections in addition to his 
virtuosity that made him so effective a 
performer of Falla’s * Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain Throughout his career he has 
maintained his close contact with the suc¬ 
cessors of Falla and Alb^niz, but mention of 
his skill as an interpreter of C*sar Franck, 
Debussy and Ravel must not be omitted, nor 
his constant endeavours to create in Spain a 
sound school of classical pianoforte playing. 

s 

CUCKOO (Instrument). Stt Toy Sym¬ 
phony. 

CUCLIN, Demetre (b . Galatz, 1885). 

Rumanian composer. He studied at the 
Bucharest Conservatory and later with Widor 
at the Paris Conservatoire and with d’lndy 
at the Schola Cantorum there. In 1922-30 
he taught in New York, but he returned to 
Rumania to become professor at the Bucharest 
Conservatory. His works include the operas 
* Soria ’, * Agamemnon ’ (after Aeschylus), 

1 ra i an ’ and ' Bellerophon ’; an overture 
lor chorus and orchestra, sacred and secular 
choruses; a Symphony, a 'Symphonic 
oenerzo ; a I rio for violin, cello and piano¬ 
forte, sonatas and suites for violin and piano¬ 
forte and for cello and pianoforte; pianoforte 
pieces; songs, etc. E> „ 

,8H, UC / U r L ’ ^ or SV ( *- Di j°"' '4 U «. 

,w * 4 » «■ Grenoble, 28 Oct. 1918). 

French musicologist. He was the son of a 
lecturer at the University of Dijon. A pupil of 
the Lycce Louis le Grand in Paris, he obtained 
his doctorate (19,3) with 2 theses, ’La 

vv^S b J r ?Sf k * ue dc Chambre 

^, V VVIIN C x l £,ud ” sur un orchestrc 
au XVIII' s,dele , both valuable contribu- 

tions to the history of symphony in France and 

of its orchestra. He was a specialist in all 

musical matters concerning the 18th century, 

and his book on ‘ Les Crdateurs de IWra- 

ESS? (Paris, ,9,4) contains 

interesting ideas on the subject. 

Cucu *: , s . rcma rkable articles issued 
n different periodicals arc: ‘ Le Baron de 
Baggc ct son temps ’; ‘ La Critique musicale 
dan. la revua du XVIII- slide' (' Annee 
mmica'c , 19,1 .9,2) ; ' Quclqua Docu- 

SX'Is’l MP ra ‘ n ' 1 mU!ical ' au XVIII. 
to h. M ' 9 ' 2 ), etc. He contributed 
! *• XVIII. siicleto the 

' . Fran9aiK dc Mulico - 
‘Ogle (1918): Lcs Aventures d’un organiste 

feuphmou*. He published a studT^U 

ays dc Montbdliard vu par les voyageurs du 


XVIII* sidcle ' (1917). and loft a collection of 
documents which were to appear as * Festc 
musicali italiane del 700 ’. A posthumous 
article on Gluck's operas was brought out by 
the ‘Revue musicale’ (1922). He died of 
influenza at the military hospital of Grenoble. 
He was a zealous worker, with an erudite and 
precise mind, and his judgment, always based 
on serious documentation, was of a solid and 
penetrating quality. m. l. p. 

B* 81 --La LAtijExrat, L. de. * George* Cucuel * (Bull. 

Sor. Franc- Muucol., No. 4. 1919). 

CUDMORE, Richard (b. Chichester, 
1787; d. Manchester, 29 Dec. 1840). 

English instrumentalist and composer. He 
received his first instruction in music from 
James Targett, an organist of Chichester. At 
a .very early age he became a proficient on the 
violin, being placed under Reinaglc in 1797, 
and at the age of eleven was placed under Salo¬ 
mon. In 1799 he led the orchestra at the Chi¬ 
chester theatre and was engaged in the orchestra 
at the Italian Opera, London. He next resided 
for nine years at Chichester, and then removed 
to London for the purpose of studying the 
pianoforte under Woelfl, becoming a member 
of the Philharmonic Society’s orchestra. He 
settled at Manchester as leader of the 
Gentlemen’s Concerts. On one occasion, 
at Liverpool, he played a violin concerto, a 
pianoforte concerto and a cello concerto. 

Cudmorc composed several concertos for 
the violin and others for the pianoforte, as also 
an oratorio, * The Martyr of Antioch * (pub- 
hshed), portions of which were performed at 
Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool. Of 
his opera, ‘Jeanie Graham, or The Year 
Forty-Five ’, of which no performance can be 
traced, six songs were published about 1830. 

___ w - m. H., adds. 

CUE (Fr. quciu). (,) The “ tail ” of a pre¬ 
ceding passage played or sung in a performance 
by some other instrument(s) or voicc(s). 
"here a player or singer is reading from a 
separate part, and not from the score, some 
help is advisable to aid him in coming in 
correctly after long pauses. A few notes of 
some other part immediately preceding the 
entrance of his own are therefore printed small 
«n the stave as a guide, and this is called a 
cue: 



«k- . • ? c ■ oow » Dut datinct in 

“ ,h ^ prac,icc of “cueing ” orches¬ 
tral parts, so that what is written for a larger 
band may be played by a smaller one. For 

S15°* *i 0partS for Wind ,ns «ruments arc 
frequently cued rnto the string parts. 

o., rev. 
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CUELLAR, Ramon (b . Saragossa, 1777; 
d. Santiago dc Compostela, 1833). 

Spanish composer. He held appointments 
as maestro de capilla at Saragossa (1814) and 
Oviedo (1817) from which, owing to differ¬ 
ences with the Chapter, he was transferred in 
1828 to Santiago. Manuscripts of his works 
are found in many Spanish cathedrals, especi¬ 
ally La Seo at Saragossa. Eslava prints a 
motet for 8 voices. j. b. t. 

CUENOD, Hugues (b. Vevey, 1902). 

Swiss tenor singer. Having studied at the 
Institut Ribaupicrre at Lausanne, the Basel 
Conservatory and in Vienna, he taught for 
the short time at the Geneva Conservatory, 
an activity he abandoned for a career as 
concert and opera singer. Concert tours in 
many European countries have made him 
well known as an interpreter of modem works, 
and also of old music. He is a remarkable 
exponent of the Evangelists* parts in Bach’s 
Passions. k. v. f. 

CUI, C^sar Antonovich (b . VVilno, t8 
Jan. 1835; d. St. Petersburg, 24 Mar. 1918). 

Russian composer of French descent. He 
was the son of a French officer who, unable 
to follow the retreat from Moscow in 1812, 
remained in Poland, where he subsequently 
married a Lithuanian lady and settled as 
professor of French at the High School of 
Wilno. In this establishment C^sar Cui 
received his early education. He showed a 
precocious talent for music and was taught 
the pianoforte at an early age. During his 
schooldays he also received some irregular 
instruction in theory from Moniuszko. In 
1850 Cui entered the School of Military 
Engineering in St. Petersburg and, on passing 
out in 1857, he was appointed to a sub- 
professorship. He was afterwards recognized 
as an authority on fortification and lectured on 
this subject in the Artillery School and the 
Staff College. Among his pupils he reckoned 
the Emperor Nicholas II. 

Cui held the rank of Lieut.-Gencral of 
Engineers, and was also president of the 
Imperial Russian Musical Society. While 
working for his examinations, he was compelled 
to lay aside his musical tastes; but when in 
1857, being a full-fledged officer, he came in 
contact with Balakirev, his enthusiasm was at 
once rekindled. He was greatly attracted by 
the new and progressive ideas which the 
latter discussed with him. Although Cui 
owed something to Balakirev’s guidance and 
criticism, he must be regarded, on the whole, 
as a self-taught musician. He married in 1858 
Miss Bamberg, a gifted pupil of Dargomizh- 
sky’s, and his first opus number was a Scherzo 
for pianoforte (4 hands) on her name and his 
own: B. A. B. E. G. and C. C. An operetta, 
‘The Mandarin’s Son’, written for private 
performance in 1859, was quite in the style of 


Aubcr and showed little individuality. But 
4 The Captive in the Caucasus ’, an opera on 
thesubject of Pushkin’s romantic poem, written 
in 1857, is a work of more substance, to which 
he added a middle act in 1881-82. 

Cui’s reputation as an operatic composer 
became more firmly established with his third 
dramatic work : an opera in three acts, based 
on Heine’s romantic tragedy ‘ William Rat¬ 
cliff’ (St. Petersburg, 1869). ‘Angelo’, on 
a libretto from the play by Victor Hugo, was 
first performed at St. Petersburg in 1876. 
This work is usually regarded as the finest 
fruit of Cui’s maturity; but it never enjoyed 
anything like popular success. Cui had a 
natural predilection for French texts, and his 
opera ‘ Le Flibustier ’ (1889) was composed to 
a French libretto taken from a play by Jean 
Richepin. It was first performed in 1894 at the 
Op^ra-Comiquc in Paris and attracted con¬ 
siderable attention at the time; but it did 
not keep its place cither in the French or 
Russian repertories. ‘ The Saracen \ an opera 
in 4 acts, from an historical novel by the 
elder Dumas, was first heard in St. Petersburg 
in 1899 and again in Moscow in 1902. A short 
opera, or rather a dramatic scene, in one act, 
to Pushkin's ‘ A Feast in Time of Plague 
appeared in 1901 ; while an eighth1 drama ic 
work, from Maupassant’s novel, 4 Mamze e 
Fifi was successfully produced at Moscow m 
1903. There were two later works, Matte© 
Falcone ’ (Moscow, 1907) and ' Thc ^' I ap '"1 
Daughter ’ (St. Petersburg, 1911). The v o«* 
score of another opera, 4 Puss in Boots , 
published. . . . 

After 1864 Cui was an industrious 
tributor to many leading P*® 

while his articles in French and Belgi P' 
cations were some of the first to call a jan 
to the remarkable activity of the lNc . • 0 f 
school. Most of the leading ^ har ^ c ‘ c , r nd j, 
Cui’s style arc apparent in Ratcliff , 
seems surprising 

poetic charm and pathos, should ha 
coldly received by the public an ^ 
Russia. It is possible that the cru nd 

alism of the libretto did not help to c o 
the opera to a nation whose dram f 

tions are derived from the reatoUC^^ 
Gogol and Os^ky than^, 

romanticism of Schillers D .jjr- tends 
kindred dramas. 4 VVd, ' am *opera- 
more to lyrical than to declamatory 

Curs mdody is refined and exh ^ 

feminine tenderness, but , stream of 

original. I. does not ^ « C£S 5 ui 
cantilena, but takes the form of 
arioso, a method which “ f mC iody and 
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expressive declamation. His harmony is in¬ 
teresting and original, in spite of certain 
recurrent tricks, such as the excessive use of 
pedal points, tonic and dominant, and the 
over-elaboration of the inner parts at the 
expense of effective melody. Cui was not so 
great a master of orchestration as some of his 
compatriots, nor was he in his clement when 
dealing with massive choral effects. He was a 
miniaturist who worked most effectively on a 
small scale. In solo and above all in love duets 
we find him at his best. His lyrical vein was 
more tender than virile, consequently his 
heroines were more lifelike than his heroes. 
Mary in ‘ Ratcliff ’, Thisbc and Catharine in 
‘ Angelo ’, arc sympathetic and convincing 
creations. After ‘ Angelo.’ Cui’s work took a 
new tendency — that exclusive preoccupation 
with small forms and polished technique which 
is best exemplified in such exquisite trifles as 
his little suites and pieces for pianoforte. 

Summed up, Cui’s position as a composer 
appears in some respects paradoxical. Al¬ 
though he was the first disciple of Balakirev, 
and one of the chief upholders of the national 
school, the Russian element is exceedingly 
attenuated in his own music. His natural gift 
was vocal rather than symphonic, if we may 
judge from the preponderance of vocal works 
in the list of his compositions. He needs a 
text to bring out his power of delicate psycho¬ 
logical analysis." But, while drawn to opera 
and song, Cui reflected most frequently the 
influence of such instrumental composers as 
Chopin, Liszt and Schumann, none of whom 
is a suitable model for the formation of a broad 
and effective opera style. Again, Cui’s music 
has passion, grace, a delicate and refined 
lyricism, but not that note of tragic intensity 
which the subjects of his operas seem to 
demand. When dealing with such ulira- 
romantic librettos as those of ‘William 
Ratcliff ’ and ‘ Angelo ’ he gives the impression 
oi a Merrick posing as a John Webster. 

As a critic Cui united an elegant literary 
style with a keen satirical wit. He did good 
service in the cause of music at a time when 
Russia stood in need of enlightenment and was 
almost entirely given up to idolatry of all 
things Italian ; but, as regards Russian music, 
his views cannot be accepted as comprehensive. 
DlD -7& lV r-r M , D & Abraham. Cerau>. 

■oS.'pp. ,.»r * R “'- m -' ■ 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

Petersburg, *6 Feb. 1869. 3 ' prod ‘ St - 


Angelo (lib. by \itior Petrovich Burenin [Count 
Alexey Zhasmioov], bated on Victor Hugo’s 
drama). 4 acu, prod. St. Petersburg, 13 Feb. 
l87& ^ 

’ Le Flibuttier * (lib. (in Frenchl by ?, bated on Jean 
Kichepin s play), comp. 1888-89. pro.!. Parit. 
Opera-Comnjue. 1894. 

The Saracen * (lib. by ?, bated on the play * Charles VII 
chea tet grandt vauaux ’ by Alexandre Dumas, ten.), 
4 *<*». prod. St. Petersburg, 1899. 

A Fean in 1 ime of Plague * (lib. Pushkin’s dramatic 
L*F** P rod - St. Petersburg, 1901. 

Mam zeile fifi ’ (lib. by ? composer, bated on Guy de 
Maupassant's tlory), 1 act, prod. Moscow, 15 Dec. 

' £|*Meo Falcone *, prod. Moscow. 1907. 

. P* 9*?“ * P* u 5hter \ prod. St. Petersburg, 1911. 
Puss m Boots 1 (not performed;. 

CHORAL WORKS 
op. 

4. a Choruses with orch. (Prize Imp. Ruts. Mus. Soc.) 
(•Boo). 

* a - * Y'oo*. Choni ‘' foT un *«"*mp. women’s voices 
(1005). 

54. 1 Ave Maria ’ for 1 or a solo & choral women’s 
voters. 

46- 5 Choruses (words by Rimsky - Korsakov ), uu- 
accomp. 

55- 6 Choruses, unaccomp. 

58. a Choruses for unaccomp. male voices. 

59- 7 V ocaJ Quaneu or Choruses, unaccomp. (1902). 

— Les Ooeaux d Argenteau ’ for children’s voices. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
l. Scherzo .No. 1 11857). 
a. Sche.ro No. a (.857). 

I a. ‘Tarantella ‘ (1859). 

18. ‘Marche solennelle ‘ (18R1). 

a °' si? 0, ' l ’ Su '' C mini,,,Ufc *> Pianoforte 

38. Suite No. a (1887). 

40. Suite No. s.; A Argenteau ‘ (.887). 

43- Suite No. 4, In modo populari ’. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
34. •* Miniatures (u, aj„ Violin and Pianoforte). 

Ik tor vn. (1883). 

30. a Pieces for cello. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
43. String Quartet. C mi. 

4^5 Little Duets for flute & vn. 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
14- * Petite Suite.’ 

* 4 ' *oE2£r ^ S °'° ,n ** rumcn “ 

S' • 7 v , i n ‘f U '” ( *" •*» Pianoforte Solo). 
y>. Kaleidoscope ’. a 4 pieces. 

51. 6 Bagatelles. 

— ’Tarantella.’ 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 
*■ * < l8 77). 

аа. 4 Pieces. 

аб. ’ Valse-Ca price.* 

39. Deux Blucttcs.’ 

30. 2 Polonaises. 

Si- 3 Waltzes. 

35- 3 Impromptus. 

5 Pieces, 
bo- 4 Pieces. 

. No -, 5 b «“i«led ‘Reverie d un faunr .nr*. u 
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CUMMINGS 


Op. 

— 3 Piece*. 


TWO PIANOFORTES 


SONGS AND VOCAL DUETS 
3. 3 Sont-s. 

5. 6 Songs. 

7. 6 Songs. 

9. 6 Songs. 

10. 6 Songs. 

11. 6 Songs. 

13. 6 Songs. 

15. 13 ' Vignettes musicales 

16. 6 Songs. 

17. ‘ Bolero.’ 

19. 7 Songs and Duets. 

23. ^Six Melodies’ (French words) (1885). 

27. 6 Songs. 

32. 7 Songs. 

33. 7 Songs (Pushkin and Lermontov) (1886). 

37. 3 German Songs. 

42. * Lcs Deux Mlnltriert.’ 

a ' Vingt Po*mes * (Jean Richepin) (1890). 

4 Sonnets by Mickiewicx (Polish words). 

49. 7 Songs. 

54. 3 Songs. 

55. 8 Songs. 

! 7 . 25 Songs (Pushkin) (1899). 

2. 21 Songs (Nckrassov) (1902). 

VOCAL QUARTET 

39. 7 Vocal Quartets or Choruses (1902). 

r. n., rev. 

Su oho Borodin (collab. in ’Chopsticks’. & Mlada’). 
Criticism, p. 526. Granados (ded. of Spanish Dance for 
pf.). Minkus (collab. in ’ Mlada ’). Rimsky-Korsakov 
(collab, in ' Chopsticks ’). Stone Guest (Dargomizhsky, 
overture for). 

CUIVRfc (Fr., lit. coppered). The 
French term indicating the peculiar “ brassy ” 
sound that can be produced with stopped 
notes on the horn. The word is generally 
used in scores by other than French composers. 

Cullen, Countee. Su Schumau (chorus). Whit- 
home (2 voc. chamber works). 

CULLEN, John (b . ?; d. ?). 

English 18th-century music publisher. He 
flourished in London from about 1702 to 1713. 
His first address was " at the Roe-buck [or 
Buck] between the two Temple Gates", 
Fleet Street, where he remained until about 
Apr. 1710, when his address was given as “ At 
the Buck without [or just without] Temple 
Bar He continued there until 1713. 

On Keller’s ‘Thorough Bass’ (1707)1 
which he published, he advertises many of 
the Playford publications, which he doubtless 
acquired when Henry Playford retired from 
business in 1707. His own publications in¬ 
clude an edition of Simpson’s ‘ Compendium 
of Practical Music ’ (1706), the opera ‘ Ca¬ 
milla * (1707), Daniel Purcell’s ‘ Six Cantatas ' 
(1713) and other works. 

p. k., rev. w. c. s. 

CULP, Julia (Bertha) (6. Groningen, 

6 Oct. 1880). 

Dutch contralto singer. The exceptional 
character of her voice was discovered in her 
early youth, and after some local experience 
she entered the Conservatory of Amsterdam 
as a pupil of Comclic van Zanten, later pro¬ 
ceeding to Berlin and studying under Etelka 
Gerster. In 1905 and the years immediately 
following she toured Germany and Holland 


a number of times, winning high opinions 
principally for her interpretation of the songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and 
some modern composers. In her recitals she 
was associated with Erich J. Wolff and after 
his death in 1913 with Cocnraad V. Bos. 
From 1905 to 1919 she paid regular visits to 
England and America, and created an excel¬ 
lent impression not only with her Lieder singing, 
but also her performance of the contralto 
parts in Elgar's ‘ Dream of Gerontius Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion and other important 
oratorios. The rich evenness of her tone- 
quality was in itself a great attraction, but 
still more so were her musical intelligence and 
expressive powers. 

On her marriage in 1919 to the Austrian 
business man Wilhelm G. Ginzkey, Julia 
Culp gave up her profession and settled in 
Czechoslovakia. After his death in 1934 sh J 
resumed her Dutch nationality and in 1938 
returned to Amsterdam to live with her 
younger sister, Bessie, who was a pianist and 
from time to time acted as her accompanist. 
In Oct. 1950, on attaining the age of seventy, 
she was made the object of considerable 
festivities, although she had not appeared in 
public for many years. . *'• 

Cumberland, Gendd. Su Brian (* Viwon of Cleo- 
palra ’, cantata). 


Cumberland, Richard. S,i Arne 

lc’). Arnold (S., lib*.). Busby (’Joann, of M«n 
icon \ incid. m.). Butler (’ Calypw & Widow 
Iphi’.do.). Dibdin (l, lib*.). Cooland 

Cummin*., E. E. Su Blitotein (5 *ongi). 


"CUMMINGS, W. H. (William Hayman) 

(b. Sidbury, Devonshire, 22 Aug. i» 3 '» 
London, 6 June 1915)- m „«ical 

English organist, tenor singer, m 
scholar and composer. He was place , 
early age in the choir of St. *»&***£ 
in London and afterwards in that ^ 
Temple Church. He sang as an *1 
the London performance of Mend . 

•Elijah* in 1847- On leaving 

choir that year he was appointed org (o 
Waltham Abbey, where he was «h 
adapt Mendelssohn s theme from , 

cantata to ‘Hark! the herald angd* gf. 
After a time he was admitted as (hc 

in the Temple, Westminster Abbey an ^ 

Chapel Royal, appointments which h 

quently resigned when his success^ , mporlant 

concert tenor was assured. His ; £ (c f or 

oratorio engagement was as * Handel's 
Sims Reeves, under G. W.M* Birming ham 
•Judas Maccabaeus . At the * 

Festival of 1864 he sang the tenor P 

S f ivan's ' 

whom it was written, n c 5^.15 
in 1871 and subsequently. the 

Cummings was for and 

important tenor parts in Bac■ * muS ; c ian 

other works where an accomplished 



CUNDELL 

is as necessary as a good singer. He was a 
professor of singing at the R AM. in 1879-96 
and belonged to the committee of manage¬ 
ment. In 1882 he was appointed chorus 
master of the Sacred Harmonic Society, of 
which he subsequently became conductor. 
He was precentor of St. Anne's, Soho, in 1886- 
1888, and in 1896 was elected to succeed Bamby 
as Principal of the G.S.M. He retired in 1911. 

Cummings was chiefly instrumental in 
founding the Purcell Society, and he edited 
three volumes of its publications. He also 
wrote a life of that master in the 'Great 
Musicians’ scries; later research, however, 
has proved it unreliable on several matters of 
fact. In addition to all his other avocations he 
filled important official posts in connection 
with the Philharmonic Society, the Musical 
Association and the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, and devoted much time to theaffairs 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. In 1900 
he received the degree of Mus.D. from Dublin 
University. He was the possessor of a splendid 
musical library, sold by auction after his 
death. His compositions include several prize 
glees, a Morning Service, an anthem, various 
songs, a cantata, ' The Fairy Ring *; he also 
wrote a biographical dictionary and a * Primer 
of the Rudiments of Music \ 1. a. f.-m. 

>»<n) INDELL ’ EdrIC ^ London » 2 9 Jan. 

English conductor and composer. He was 
educated at Haberdashers' /Mice's School and 
[he r.C.L. in London, where he studied the 
horn with Adolph Borsdorf. In 1920 he 
joined the teaching-staff of the same college, 
and during the following years he conducted 
widely with the leading national orchestras 
as well as with his own chamber orchestra 
.and amateur groups. He joined the staff of 
Glyndebourne in 1937, but in the following 
year became principal of the G.S.M. in 
London, in succession to Sir Landon Ronald, 
where his operatic productions arc an im¬ 
portant feature of his activity. He devoted 
special attention for several years to Mozart's 
operas and in 1952 gave an outstandingly good 
performance of Verdi's* Falstaff', with a double 
cast and an orchestra consisting entirely of 
G.S.M. students. He is a fellow of both the 
I.C.L. and the G.S.M., and Hon. R.A.M. 
in 1949 he was awarded the C.B.E. He 
became chairman of the music panel of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain in 1951. 

Cundell's compositions are not widely 
known, though he won the * Daily Telegraph’ 
prize with his second string Quartet, in C 
najor, m 1934. His other compositions in¬ 
clude a Mass for unaccompanied voices 
Hymn to Providence’ for chorus and orches- 

' r & h0 Z min ° r ’ ^P^nic poem 
o r; p b ‘ a K ’ s , ,nn 8 Quartet in G minorTnd 
other chamber works. c . M (iii) 
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CUNHA, Joao Itibere da (b . Rio de 

Janeiro, 1870). 

Brazilian composer, poet and critic. He 
studied in Brussels and is a founder-member 
of the Brazilian Academy of Music. He is 
well known as music critic of ‘ O Corrcio da 
Manila . His compositions include a Brazilian 
Suite for orchestra besides smaller works in 
many genres. N F 

Cunningham. Allan. Davies (H. W., 1 Hamc \ 
w°n?i. !>>v.n ( A wei sheet for chorus). Jenvcn (3. 

kSSt,»!!%! • " n * , • ScoM(F - c - ,on *'- 

CUNNINGHAM, G. D. (George Dorring- 
ton) (b. London, 2 Oct. 1878; d. Birmingham, 
4 Aug. 1948). 

English organist and conductor. He was 
educated at the R.A.M. in London, took the 
KR.C.O. at the age of eighteen and in 1901 
was appointed organist of the Alexandra 
Palace, then a popular resort in the north of 
London, which provided entertainment com¬ 
parable to that of the Crystal Palace in the 
south. Seventeen years there gave Cunning¬ 
ham a wide experience of every type of organ 
music likely to be popular. His excellent 
musicianship and refined taste saved him 
from any ill-effects of such an experience, and 
made it only valuable to him. He became a 
brilliant technician and did his utmost to 
tram the public taste by the choice of pro¬ 
grammes that relied as little as possible on 
arrangements. For five years (1919-24) he 
devoted himself to church music as organist of 
St. Alban's, Holbom. In his later years he was 
frequently heard in London (Queen's Hall and 
later Albert Hall Promenade Concerts, etc.) 
and was one of the most admired organ recital¬ 
ists of the B.B.C. In 1929 he made a successful 
recital tour in U.S.A. and Canada. 

For the last twenty-four years of his life 
Cunningham’s chief sphere of activity was 
Uirmingham, where he was appointed City 
and University Organist in 1924. He was 
active in this post until a month or so before 
lm death, and he not only appeared at all the 
Birmingham Symphony Orchestra’s concerts 
at which the organ was required, but gave 
weekly recitals at the Town Hall almost all the 
>car round. His six hundredth recital was 

C m C H b :: ,Cd K° n !° , rV 941 whh a Presentation 
made to him by the Lord Mayor of Birming- 

ham. On 1 July 1944 Birmingham University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Music on 
hZ ” c . abo ^ ond ^ ,cd thc City of Birming- 
»H 2 h ° ir and ,ns P ,rcd finc performances of 
u' V ' , l TPf r,0 1 ry ran S' n S from the Masses of 
Bach and Beethoven to such modern works as 

RlS 3 !. an f,’ S,FivC Tudor Portraits’, 
Service ’^° rn,ng Hcroes ' or Bloch’s « Sacred 

conr^mM 1 ow " ^trument was 

concerned - for hc would play nothing 

meretricious and few transcriptions — he was 


vol. 11 
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profoundly interested in great music of other 
classes than those in which he was immediately 
concerned. An admirable pianist, he brought 
to his instrument the rhythmic vitality and the 
phrasing of the best pianoforte playing, while 
exploiting its own technique with the utmost 
virtuosity, resourcefulness and assurance. He 
was also a brilliant teacher and examiner at 
the R.A.M. h. c. c., adds. e. b. 

Cunningham, Merer. Sft Ballet America). 

CUPID AND DEATH Masque). Sre 

Gibbons (6). Locke. 

CUPIS, Francois (called de Camargo) (b . 

Brussels, 10 Mar. 1719; d. Paris, c. 1764). 

Netherlands violinist and composer. He 
was a brother of the famous dancer Camargo, 
after whom he called himself. In 1741 he was 
a violinist at the Paris Opera. He was an 
excellent performer as well as a composer and 
published three books of violin sonatas. 

e. v. d. s. 

CUPIS, Jean-Baptiste (called de Camar¬ 
go) ( b . Brussels, [bapt. 23 Nov.] 1711; d. 
Montreuil, 30 Apr. 1788). 

Netherlands violinist and composer, brother 
of the preceding and of the dancer Camargo, 
after whom he also called himself. In 1729 he 
was in Paris, where he married Constance 
Dufour on 22 Sept., and in 1737 he obtained 
a privilege for nine years to publish violin 
sonatas and other instrumental pieces, the first 
book of which he dedicated to the Due d'Antin 
in 1738, and the same year he appeared at the 
Concert Spirituel. On 26 Apr. 1745 he played 
at the Prince d’Axdorc’s on the occasion of the 
Dauphin’s marriage. Later in life he became 
first an army officer and then a horticulturist 
at Bagnolct near Montreuil. The minuet at 
the end of the first violin Sonata in his Op. 2 
became very famous, and Rameau gave one 
of his harpsichord pieces the title of ' La 
Cupis \ Apart from two books of violin 
sonatas he wrote three “ symphonies ” in 4 
parts, and he published a book of arrangements 
for the cello. e. b. 

CUPIS, Jean-Baptiste (6. Paris, c. 1741 : 

d. ?). 

French cellist and composer of Flemish 
descent, son of one of the preceding. He was a 
pupil of Berteau, joined the orchestra of the 
Paris Opera and was an excellent virtuoso and 
teacher. He toured in 1771 and was at Milan 
in 1794. He wrote a tutor for the cello, an¬ 
other for the viola, two books of cello sonatas 
and several books of solo pieces. 

e. v. d. s. 

CURIONI, Alberico (b. Milan, 1785; d. 
Torno, Lake Como, Mar. 1875). 

Italian tenor singer. He made his dlbut at 
the early age of fifteen, in 1800, sang at the 
San Carlo at Naples and other Italian theatres, 
and then went to Barcelona, where he had 
a great success. In 1821 he made his first 


appearance in London with Camporese in 
Mozart’s ‘ Clemenza di Tito ’. He then 
seemed the best tenor that had belonged to 
the theatre for some time, but even so hardly 
gave the full promise of his future excellence. 
He was re-engaged in 1822, appearing in 
Rossini’s 4 Otello ’ with great effect; and 
again in 1823, when he reappeared as Titus 
and was heard in Rossini’s 4 Donna del lago ’ 
and 4 Ricciardo c Zoraidc \ He reappeared 
regularly each season until 1828 and was still 
heard by Lord Mount-Edgeumbe at the King’s 
Theatre in 1834, singing with undiminished 
powers. Among his parts in London was 
Ferrando in Mozart’s 4 Cosl fan tuttc ’, and 
new operas in which he appeared were Meyer¬ 
beer's ‘ Crociato in Egitto ’ and Pacini’s 
* Schiava in Bagdad ’. His salary in 1827 was 
increased to £1450, and in the preceding year 
his portrait was drawn by Hayter in the char¬ 
acter of Jason; there is a good lithograph 
of it. He was an honorary member of the 
R.A.M. J. *• 

CURIONI, Rosa (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 18th-century singer. She was be¬ 
lieved to have been the mother of the preced¬ 
ing, but the dates dispose of that supposition, 
for she made her dlbut at the King’s 1 heatre 
in London, as seeonda donna in the ‘ Ipcrmcstra 
by Hassc and Lampugnani, on 9 Nov. 1 754 » 
when she must have been at least twenty, since 
no Italian singers were then engaged in 
England unless they had made some reputa¬ 
tion in their own country before. She sang 
four more parts in London until 12 Apr. 
1755 and was heard at Venice in 1757- 

j. m., adds. 

CURIOSO INDISCRETO, IL (Opera). 
.Sr* Anfossi. ,, 

Carrie, (Sir) Mordaant. Sti Gibb* (C. A., J oan 
of Arc \ *ong c>xle). 

CURSCHMANN, Karl Friedrich 

Berlin, 21 June 1804; d. Langfuhr nr. Danzig, 

2 ^Germaif^composer. He studied for four 
years under Spohr and Hauptmann at Uassc, 
and in 1824 settled in Berlin, m * king 0 j 
sional concert tours in Germany, Fr * ncc 
Italy. Curschmann’s fame rests on his songs. 
He was the favourite song-wntcr before 
Schubert’s songs were generally kn °"? * , 
when Schumann had scarcely attcmptc 
composition. His songs arc full of real melooy 
and generally deserved their wide P°P ul ". y ’ 
Curschmann's collected 4 Lieder ’ (2 vokj 
Berlin, .871) comprise 83 solos andI 9 songs 
2 and 3 parts. A few of them have Italian 
words. Among his other works may be m 
tioned a one-act opera, ’Abdul und Enrm.eh^, 
written and performed at Ca^el m 18 • t ^ 

England he was best known by h ? > 

every opening flower ’ and his trios Tl P J 
and * Addio 
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CURTAILED NOTE. See Ornaments, C 
(v) (a); S (ii) (6). 

CURTAIN TUNE. An old English term, 
now obsolete, sometimes used in place of“ act 
tune ” for a piece of incidental music played 
before the opening of a play or between the 
acts — in fact before the rise of the curtain. 

Sit aho Act Tune. 

CURT ALL. The English name for the 
bassoon from the late 16th to the mid-18th cen¬ 
tury. The cognate foreign terms (Fr.) Cow taut 
and (Ger.) Kortholt denoted double-reed instru¬ 
ments with cylindrical bore, not conical bore 
as in the case of the Curtail. l. c. l. 
Bibl. as for Rackett. 

Su aho Bassoon. Cou rtaut. Korlholt. 

CURTIS INSTITUTE. A music school at 

Philadelphia, one of the outstanding conserva¬ 
tories of America, was founded in 1924 by 
Mrs. Mary Curtis Zimbalist (then Mrs. Curtis 
Bok), who has remained president of the 
Institute, which she endowed with $12,500,000 
in 1927. Organized along familiar conserva¬ 
tory lines, it provides complete musical train¬ 
ing, gratis, to about 200 students carefully 
selected from all parts of the United Slates and 
from other countries. From 1927 to 1938 the 
Institute was directed by the celebrated 
pianist Josef Hofmann. In 1939 he was 
succeeded by the distinguished American 
composer Randall Thompson. Among the 
eminent heads of departments at the Institute 
have been : Rosario Scalero, composition ; Josef 
Hofmann, Rudolf Serkin, pianoforte; Carl 
Flcsch, Leopold Auer, Efrem Zimbalist, violin ; 
Felix Salmond, cello; Marcella Sembrich, 
Bmilfo dc Gogorza, voice; Carlos Salzedo, 
harp; Wilhelm von Wymetal senior and 
junior, Ernst Lcrt, opera; Leopold Stokowski, 
Artur Rodzinski, Fritz Reiner, conducting. 
Efrem Zimbalist has been director since 1941. 
Well-known graduates of the Institute include 
the composers Samuel Barber and Gian-Carlo 
Mcnotti and the singer Rose Bampton. 
Recitals by faculty members, students and 
distinguished guest artists and weekly radio 
broadcasts are sponsored by the Institute. 

CURWEN. English family of musical 
educationists. 

<*) John Cunven (b. Heckmondwike, 
Yorkshire, 14 Nov. 1816; d. Manchester, 26 
May 1880), founder of the Tonic Sol-fa method 
of music teaching. He came of an old Cumber- 
land family and was educated (at Wymondley 
College and University College, London) for 
his father s profession, that of a nonconformist 
minister. In 1838 he was appointed assistant 
minister at Basingstoke, and he held similar 
appointments elsewhere until 1864. He dis¬ 
played quite unusual gifts as a teacher — a 
power of lucid and illuminating exposition and 
astonishing penetration into the mental pro¬ 


cesses of his pupils, coupled with a high degree 
of charm and sympathy. Early interested in 
the teaching of reading and arithmetic, he 
revealed in both the germs of his later ap¬ 
proach to the teaching of music : first, in 
reading, a concentration on sounds rather 
than names or shapes of letters (his “ Look 
and Say’’ method of teaching to read) ; 
second, in number, his stress that the mental 
concept must be grasped before the conven¬ 
tional symbols can be interpreted with under¬ 
standing. In these ways, as well as in his 
insistence on the value of the pictorial image 
as a means of teaching, he was a pioneer 
practitioner of what have since become 
commonplaces. 

It was at a conference of Sunday-school 
teachers held at Hull in 1841 that lie was 
commissioned to make inquiry into the best 
and simplest way of teaching to sing by note, 
and this led to the practical adoption of Sarah 
Anna Glover's system. The investigations 
thus begun led him to make the spreading of 
music among the people the great object of his 
life. His motives were religious and social, not 
artistic; and his approach was that of the 
learner, methodizer and teacher rather than 
of the musician. He himself remarked that 
had he been more gifted, he would not have 
been able to bring those without special apti¬ 
tude to such a degree of musical understand- 
mg. After early experiments his ‘ Singing 
for Schools and Congregations: a Grammar 
of Vocal Music * appeared in 1843. In 
1853 he founded the Tonic Sol-fa Association 
(now the English Schools Music Association), 
and in 1879 the Tonic Sol-fa College (incor¬ 
porated 1875) was opened (now Curwcn 
Memorial College). In 1864 he gave up pro¬ 
fessional ministerial work to devote his whole 
time to the movement he had originated. 
In 1844 he had become a printer and pub¬ 
lisher on his own account, and he sustained 
losses which involved considerable domestic 
hardship until the business (now J. Curwcn & 
Sons, Ltd.) first made a small profit in 1866. 
In that year he became first Euing lecturer at 
Anderson’s College, Glasgow. 

Curwen’s work enabled many thousands 
who would not otherwise have done so to 
become amateur practitioners of vocal music. 
In addition, his teaching has fertilized many 
branches of musical instruction even among 
those who would reject his method as a whole. 
Most of all, his enduring contribution to musi¬ 
cal education, beyond the controversies that 
have raged about his name, was his pioneer 
insistence on careful car-training as funda¬ 
mental to the true apprehension and apprecia¬ 
tion of music. 

A biography was published in 1882 by his 
son, J. S. Curwen. entitled ‘ Memorials of 
John Curwen ’. 
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The following list of his chief writings is 
arranged chronologically, to reveal the develop¬ 
ment of his teaching (dates of reprints, or 
revisions, are shown in brackets): 

‘Singing for Schools and Congregations', 1843 (1848, 
1852). 

* The Pupil's Manual of the Tonic Sol-fa Method of 

Teaching to Sing 1852. 

'The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter', 1853, &c. (a periodical 
work). 

' An Account of the Tonic Sol-fa Method of Teaching 
to Sing \ 1854 (1857, i860). 

' The Established Notation Course of Lessons on the 
Tonic Sol-fa Method of Teaching to Sing *, 1857. 

* The Standard Course ', 1861. 

' How to Observe Harmony ’, 1861. 

* Musical Statics 1874. 

* The Art of Teaching ', 1875 (1876). 

' Tonic Sol-fa * (in Novello's Primers), 1877- 

* Musical Theory 1879. 

' How to Read Music and Understand It', 1881. 

H. W. S. 

Bidl.—Siiaw, H. Watkins, * The Musical Teaching of 

t jhn Curwen' (Proc. Roy. Mus. Ass., VoL 

XXVII, 1930). 

Set alio Glover (Sarah Anna). Modulator. Tonic 
Sol-fa. 

(2) John Spencer Curwen (b . London 
[Plaistow], 30 Sept. 1847 ; d. London, 6 Aug. 
1916), son of the preceding. He carried on 
his father’s interests and developed them. 
Originally intended for the ministry, he took 
up the printing side of his father’s business 
and, in order to qualify himself as a musician, 
studied at the R.A.M. under Macfarrcn, 
Sullivan and Prout. He visited schools in 
France, Germany, Canada and U.S.A., and 
examined the methods of teaching sight¬ 
singing to children. He started the competi¬ 
tive festival movement in England with the 
foundation of the Stratford (East London) 
Festival (1882), importing the idea from Wales 
where he had judged at Eisteddfodau. His 
‘ Studies in Worship Music ’ was the result of 
study of all kinds of religious services, from 
those of Westminster Abbey and Brompton 
Oratory to meetings of Moody and Sankcy and 
the Salvation Army. His sympathetic interest 
in what people were doing always formed the 
basis of improvements he desired to stimulate. 
He became principal of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College in 1880, and as director of the firm of 
J. Curwen & Sons and editor of ‘ The Musical 
Herald ’ exerted a wide influence. 

See alio Competition Festivals. 

(3) Annie (Jessy) Curwen (born Gregg) 
( b . Dublin, 1 Sept. 1845; d. Matlock, 22 Apr. 
1932), wife of the preceding. She married in 
1877. After study at the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music, she began her career as a teacher 
first in Dublin, then in Scotland. There she 
came across the work of John Curwen, and 
she proceeded to apply his principles to the 
problems of elementary piano teaching. The 
result was 4 Mrs. Curwen’s Method *, which 
has had a very wide and beneficent influence. 
The 4 Teacher’s Guide ’, the handbook to the 
method, grew out of her experience in teaching 


her own children. The following is a list of the 

chief publications concerned with the system : 

* Teacher's Guide', containing instructions to the 
teacher for the use of the work. 

Pupil's books: Exercises and Illustrative Duets, by 
John Kinross, 1st four Steps. 

The same exercises with Duels, by Felix Swinstead. 

Steps V and VI: Exercises for Reading and Trans¬ 
position. Ducts by John Kinross. 

Interval Exercises of Steps I to IV, with some from 
Step V, for 1st Grade Certificate. 

C clef exercise book, for practice in reading (of use to 
cello and viola learners). 

Illustrative Tunes for the Time Lessons. 

Music Slates, specially ruled. Keyboard Diagram, for 
class-work. 

Staff Cards, graded, for home work in Preliminary 
Course. 

Certificate Cards for Step Exams. 

H. C. C. 


CURWEN & SONS, LTD., J. This firm 
was founded by John Cunvcn in 1863. Its 
first publications were mainly works for popu¬ 
lar singing-classes, and as time went on, music 
for schools, mainly at that time in the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation, was added. In 1885 the grant 
for sight-singing in schools and the recognition 
by the Education Department of the Tonic 
Sol-fa method opened the way for an increased 
output of school music, of which the firm 
immediately availed itself and in so doing 
attained a prominence in that line which it still 
retains. 

The foundation by John Spencer Curwen of 
the Stratford Musical Festival in 1882 brought 
a demand for better choral music, and the 
firm’s catalogue gradually improved and now 
contains choral music of the highest class by 
foremost contemporary composers. Mrs. J. o. 
Curwen’s Pianoforte Method (see above) was 
another valuable asset. . , 

In 1917 the firm began to publish a senes 01 
songs, mostly by the younger contemporary 
composers. Amalgamation in * 9 2 3 wl 
Messrs. F. &. B. Goodwin, Ltd. added to the 
Curwen catalogue a considerable amount 
chamber and orchestral music by modern 


impose rs. . 

The punches used by the firm for engraving 
i music were specially designed by r 
food ruffe to combine beauty of form vni 

eamess of notation. 1 The Musical News amt 
era Id a weekly newspaper, and The 5 a 
it \ a monthly review, were published ior 
imber of years by the Musicd News Synd 
ite, Ltd. In recent years, while conunmng 
ic issue of much educational music, M • 
urwen have also done valuable sendee 
odem British composers by P^' 15 ^ 
lambcr music, pianoforte works, songs, p 

ngs, etc. H C * C ’ a o vf a v 

CURZON, Clifford ( b . London, 18 • > 

English pianist. In .9.9 he ****** 
.A.M. in London, where he 
lips as well as the Macfarrcn Go1 ^.^ 
lanofortc. He made his first public appe 
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ancc in London at the age of sixteen at a 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert in Bach’s 
triple Concerto. A year later he gave the 
first performance in England of Germaine 
Tailleferre's * Ballade ’ at the same concerts, at 
which he appeared during every subsequent 
season. He was appointed a professor at the 
Academy in 1926 and later was elected as 
Associate. In 1928 he went to Berlin to study 
with Artur Schnabel for two years, and subse¬ 
quently he studied with Wanda Landowska 
and Nadia Boulanger in Paris. 

Besides giving numerous recitals in London 
Curzon has made concert tours on the 
Continent and in the U.S.A. since 1930, and 
in 1932 he resigned his professorship at the 
R.A.M. in order to devote himself to concert 
work. He was chosen to accompany Lionel 
Tertis on the first continental tour of British 
musicians organized by the British Council, 
and in 1937 he went to Paris with the B.B.C. 
Orchestra to play in a performance of Constant 
Lambert’s * Rio Grande \ Curzon’s musical 
tastes arc catholic and his repertory ranges 
Irom the classics, among whom he has paid 
special attention to Schubert, to the music of 
his contemporaries. His playing is distin¬ 
guished by a well-balanced combination of 
intellectual musicianship with technical virtu¬ 
osity, and by a passionate intensity of ex¬ 
pression coupled with a thorough attention to 
detail. 

In 1931 he married Lucille Wallace, the 
American harpsichordist, with whom he has 
given recitals. D . 

CURZON, (Emmanuel) Henri (Parent) 

dt (b. Lc Havre, 6 July 1861; d. Paris, 25 
Feb. 1942). ’ 5 

French musicologist and critic. He took the 

degree of " Doctcur *s Lettres ” and became 
archivist of the Archives Nationales in Paris 
a post from which he retired in 1926. He ii 
the author of the catalogue of all the docu¬ 
ments concerning music kept there. He be¬ 
came librarian of the Op*ra-Comiquc in 1026 

As a music critic Henri de Curzon began in 
1889 to write for the ‘ Gazette de France \ the 
Guide musica \ « Le Theatre Musical» and 
other periodicals; from 1920 he was a regular 
contributor to 'Le Menes.rel ’, and on , g Jan. 
1928 he succeeded Adolphe Jullien as music 
critic ,0 the ‘ Journal des D*ba«s ’. He made 

88R a N a,, °!\ 0f Mart's letters, one in 

drrniVrS ‘ Nouvcl, « Lettres des 

dernieres annees de la vie de Mozart ’ in 1898 

the A fX g CUI r; S im P° r,ant musical writings 
the following books may be mentioned : ^ 

"■wjr&sr in “*■ •*-»« * 


* G retry.* 

* Meyerbeer.* 

* Musicicm «iu tempi pas»c.’ 

* Cron mi daruite.* 

* Les Liedrr de F. Schubert.* 

* Les Lieiler et air* deiachei de Beeihovcn.* 

* Document* inediu lur le ** Faust ** de Gounod * (with 

A. Soubics & other*). 

* Rossini' (1930). 

* tmni Reyer: va vie, ics cruvre* * (1021). 

* Delibes * 11926). 

* Morart * (1938). 

C. F. & M. L. P. 

CUSANINO. See Carestim, Giovanni. 
CUSHING, Charles (6. Oakland, Cali¬ 
fornia, 1905). 

American composer. He is a B.A. and M.A. 
of the University of California. On winning 
the Prix de Paris Fellowship in 1929 he went 
to France, where he attended the £colc 
Normale de Musiquc, studying com|>osition 
with Nadia Boulanger at the same time. He 
studied the violin, the viola, the clarinet and 
the pianoforte, and his compositions are 
mainly chamber music. 

Cushing is conductor of the University of 
California Concert Band, also an Associate 
Professor of Music at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia. His compositions arc best known on 
the west coast of the U.S.A., where many of 
them have been performed. Notable among 
them is * Carmen saecularr * (on the Iloratian 
ode), a work for chorus and orchestra com¬ 
missioned for the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, 
and given under the composer’s direction. 

Cushing is also known as a writer on musi¬ 
cal subjects, having contributed articles to 
' Modern Music ' and other publications. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

5 numbers 


* The Thesmophoriazusac * (Aristophanes), 
foe orch. with women’s voice* (1933). 


CHORAL WORKS 

sacculare * (Horace) for chorus & orch. 


>>• 


' Carmen 

S&VIIfoc chorus & band (1039 . 

\%.ne from China * (Irani. from Chinese), six 
men s voices & pf. duel (1945). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sirin* Quartet No. 1 (1929). 

Sum* Quartet No 2 (1936). 

• uw ^ T” for a c L ar »- & baMOon < 

Lync Sel for soprano, flute & viola. 


song*. 


938 ). 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Also a Suite for pf., a song cycles, &c. 

CUSHION DANCE. An okT English 
acuon dance, also bearing the title ‘Joan 
oanderson . The dance was common among 
a l classes in the 16th and «7th centuries, even 
at court. At the present day a survival of it 

ShvVd ° ng . Ch -H rcn in ,hc gamc of ' The 
bhy »\ idow . The cushion dance is alluded 
to m many 17th-century books; a verv full 
reference to these, and complete description 
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of the dance, arc given in Wm. Chappell’s 
4 Popular Music of the Olden Time 

Briefly, the dance or game is performed 
thus : a single person, male or female, dances 
about the room with a cushion, which, after 
some dialogue, is laid before a favoured one 
of the opposite sex, who, kneeling on it, kisses 
the one who has so placed it. The one who 
has knelt and kissed now takes up the cushion 
and continues the dance in the same manner. 
The dialogue begins: 

" This dance it will no further go." 

“ I pray you. good sir. why say you so? " 

“ Because Joan (or John) Sanderson will not come to ", 
etc. 

In Wilson's 4 Companion to the Ball Room * 
( c . 1818) the dance is mentioned as being then 
danced ; but the author, a fashionable dancing- 
master, makes an indignant protest against it. 
The original air and quaint directions arc to be 
found in Playford’s 4 Dancing Master ’ (1686, 
and later editions). F. k. 

CUSINS, (Sir) William (George) (b . 
London, 14 Oct. 1833; d. Rcmonchamps, 
Ardennes, 31 Aug. 1893). 

English pianist, organist, violinist, con¬ 
ductor and composer. In his tenth year he 
entered the Chapel Royal and in 1844 he was 
sent to the Brussels Conservatoire, then under 
Fdtis, for the study of the pianoforte, violin and 
harmony. In 1847 he gained the King's 
Scholarship at the R.A.M. of London, where 
his professors were Potter, Sterndale Bennett, 
Lucas and Sainton. In 1849 his scholarship 
was prolonged for two years, and he made his 
first appearance in public as a pianist in 
Mendelssohn’s D minor Concerto and as com¬ 
poser with a manuscript overture. In the same 
year he was appointed organist to the Queen’s 
private chapel and entered the orchestras of 
the Royal Italian Opera and of the principal 
concerts of London, in which he played the 
violin for about five years. 

In 1851 Cusins was appointed assistant 
professor at the R.A.M. and afterwards pro¬ 
fessor ; from 1867 to 1883 lie was conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society vice Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett, resigned; in 1867 he conducted 
Bennett's 4 Woman of Samaria ’ at the Birm¬ 
ingham Festival; in 1870 he was appointed 
Master of the Music to the Queen; in 1875 
he succeeded Bennett as examining professor 
at Queen's College; and in 1876 he became 
joint examiner, with Hullah and Otto Gold¬ 
schmidt, of scholarships for the National 
Training-School of Music. 

Besides holding these posts Cusins came 
often before the public as a player and concert- 
giver, having among other places performed at 
the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, and in Berlin, as 
well as the Philharmonic and Crystal Palace 
in London. In 1885 he became a professor in 
the G.S.M. and conductor of the London 


Select Choir. He received the honour of 
knighthood on 5 Aug. 1892 and the cross 
of Isabella the Catholic in 1893. He died of 
influenza and was buried in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. His works, if not numerous, are 
often on a large scale: 4 Royal Wedding 
Serenata’ (1863); ‘Gideon’, an oratorio 
(Gloucester, 1871); two concert overtures, 

4 Les Travaillcurs de la mer ’ (1869) and for 
Shakespeare’s 4 Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ (1875); 
pianoforte Concerto in A minor; marches, 
songs, etc. w. h. h. 

Catty, Ferdinand de. Set Weber (12, song). 

CUTELL, Richard (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 15th-century theorist. He is the 
author of a treatise on counterpoint, a frag¬ 
ment of which is preserved among the manu¬ 
scripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


CUTLER, William Henry (b . London, 14 

Jan. 1792; d. ?). 

English singer, organist and composer. He 
was a prodigy on the violin (owning an 
Amati which had belonged to Crotch), playing 
a concerto by Giornovichi at the age of five. 
He was then taught the pianoforte by J. H. 
Little and G. E. Griffin, singing by Samuel 
Arnold and thorough-bass by W. Russell and 
Busby. He made his d6but at a Haymarket 
Theatre concert in 1800, when he played a 
pianoforte concerto by Viotti. In 1803 he 
became a chorister at St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
he sang at the leading concerts, notably the J 
Vocal Concerts, Concerts of Ancient Music 
and the Glee Club. Leaving St. Paul s he 
took his Mus.B. (Oxon) in 1812. In 1818 he 
was appointed organist of St. Helen’s, Bisbops- 
gate, but he changed to the Quebec Chapel, 
Portman Square, in 1823. The date of his 
death is unknown ; his last public appearance 
was at a grand concert at the Opera House on 
5 July 1824. after which date he seems to have 
disappeared completely. Of his compositions 
a printed list was issued in 1823. It contain 
some 33 items published by Clcmenti, Presto » 
Chappell, Paine & Hopkins and Betts, to 
which may be added a string Quartet and 
some church music. 44 None of it , W* * 
Barclay Squire (D.N.B.), 44 is at all remark¬ 
able.” . 

Bibl. —Saiksbvry, John S.. 1 Dictionary of Music-m 
(L ondon. 1824). _ . „ , 

• London Magazine ’ (July, 1824). 

• The Harmonicon • (July. 1824). ? # 

CUTTING, Francis or Thomas (0. • » 

d ' English r6lh-l 7 th-ccnlury lulcnist and coo- 

poser*,). I. i. no. clear wteher «•* 

two men of this name active in the early 7 

century; the available information ma>^ 

summed up as follows. In 1596 som 
by 44 Francis Cutting ” for lute bandoraand 
orpharion was printed in Barleys .. Fr . 
Booke of Tabliture \ A lute piece by 
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Cutting ” is in Cambridge University Library* 
(MS Dd.3.i8), and others by “ F. C.*’ or 
“Cutting” are in C.U.L. (MSS Dd.2.11, 
Dd.5.78.3 and Dd.9.33, which may be dated 
as c. 1600). More lute music by “ Frauncis 
Cuttinge ” (and similar spellings) is in the 
B.M. (Add. MS 31392, of about the same 
date, and Egerton 2046 [the Pickering lutc- 
bookj, 1616). In 1607 a Thomas Cutting, 
lutemst, was in the employ of Lady Arabella 
Stuart; at the request of Queen Anne of 
Denmark (a request supported by James I’s 
brilliant son, Prince Henry) he left England to 
enter the sen-ice of Christian IV in Copen¬ 
hagen (Apr. 1608-Oct. 16to), at a salary of 
300 dalcr p.a. He was back in England by 
June 1611, probably in the service of Prince 
Henry, since at the prince’s death in 1612 he 
was one of the musicians listed as receiving 
mourning livery. 

One of.the more prolific composers for the 
lute, Cutting deserves closer study. His music 
is of good quality and may not unfairly be 
compared with Dowland’s. r. t . o. 

S« aho English Musicians Abroad. 

CUVELIER, Jean ( 4 . ? Toumai; d. ?). 

French mh-i5th-ccntury composer. In 
1380 he was a minstrel to Charles V of France 
The author of the ‘ R*gles de la seconde 
rhetorique a treatise written in the 15th 
century-, mentions him as a composer. Three 
ballads of his in three parts arc preserved in a 
manuscript at Chantilly (Musfe Cond< 1047). 
One is published by Wolf {ut Bibl.), the 
beginning of another one by Besselcr ( ut Bibl.). 

n D ’ <“)• 

B,B, r B “ EL «. H. - Die Mutik do Milldallm und 
der Rcnamancc (Poudam, ini-u), 

Ludwio, F., i n S.I.M.G.. VI (U.p,i„ ,ooa O 

Woi .V;,o < ;r h '““ m- 

CUVELIER, M. Brussels. 

CUYCKENS, Leo. Antwerp. 

CUYLER L° u i 9 e (Elvira) ( 4 . Omaha, 
14 Mar. 1908). 

American music teacher and musicologist. 
She took the B.M. at the Eastman School of 
Music in 1929 and the Ph.D. there in .048. 
bhc also studied at the University of Michigan, 
where she look the M.Mus. in ,93,. From 
!929 to '935 she was an instructor in theory 
at the University of Michigan and from iq« 
to 1943 an assistant professor in theory. She 
was appointed Associate Professor of Musi¬ 
cology m 1946 During the war she was for 

Red • C u b C dlrcc,0r for the American 
Red Cross in the South Pacific area. She is 
a member of the Council of the American 
Musicological Society and national chairman 
o musicology for the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. In ,95, she ^Z 

W K lh , C H r C H ‘ Rackh '- Research 
Grant wh.ch ,ncluded travel in Europe, Africa 

and Asia Minor. Louise Cuyler hiT written 


three books on music : 4 Elementary Theory ’ 
(* 935 ). ‘ Dictation Manual ’ (193ft) and 
‘ Choral is Constantinus, Book III ' (1950). 

CUYPERS (Kuypers, Kuppers). Dutch 
18th- 19th-century family of violin makers 
originating from the neighbourhood of 
Emmerich on the Dutch-German frontier. 

(1) Johannes (Joannes), Theodosius 
Cuypers (b. Dornik, Rhineland, 14/15 Oct. 
1724; d. The Hague, 9 Sept. 1808). He is 
the best-known member of the family. There 
are stories of his being in Rome as a pupil of 
Tecchler and in Paris with Guersan, but there 
is no definite evidence of this, and Balfoort 
asserts that his instruments “ in no respect 
recall those ” of these two masters. Certain it 
is that he was a pupil of his father (Hermanus 
Kuppers) and that he settled at The Hague 
not later than the early 1750s. On 24 Jan. 
1752 he was officially enrolled there as a 
citizen. 

Cuypers produced a very large number of 
instruments, continuing his work until he was 
over 80 years of age. These instruments, 
many of which are now in England, art- 
famous for their clear but somewhat hard 
tone. They arc built on the Stradivari model 
except for the / holes, which arc nearly 
straight with the curses very- small, and the 
scroll, which is pushed forward somewhat. 
The general build is of rather thick wood with 
broad overhanging edges. The varnish is 
usually yellow, at times being almost golden in 
colour, but occasionally red. Cuypers had 
nine children (3 sons and 6 daughters). 

(a) Jean Francois (Johannes Francicus) 
Cuypers ( 4 . The Hague, 12 Jan. 1766; d. 
The Hague, 16 July 1828), son of the preced¬ 
ing, and 

(3) Johannes Bernardus Cuypers (4 

Jbe "ague, 3 May ,781 ; d The Hague, 15 
bept. 1840), brother of the preceding. Both 
were in their father’s trade. The few instru¬ 
ments by Johannes Bernardus which remain 
compare favourably with his father’s and arc 
even more elegant in appearance. n A 

Vi*... 

CUYPERS, Hubert ( 4 . Baexem, Holland, 

26 Dec. 1873). 

Dutch organist, conductor and composer. 

cluS a P u P i * of organist at the 

Cathedral at /\achen and later of Bernard 
Zweers. After completing his studies he was 
appointed organist and choir director of St. 
Alphonse, Amsterdam, and made a name by 

JT'uV'V* Al .P homus Cantata*, a Mass of 
the Holy Trinity and an 8-part Tc Deum. 
Alter this masses and other church music 
flowed constantly from his pen, in a somewhat 
conservative style but well-written, popular 
and in accordance with the rules of his church 
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regarding sacred music. Later he wrote 
incidental music to poems for declamation, 
and at the request of Willem Royaards, then 
the leading actor and producer in Holland, 
for Vondel’s ‘ Adam in Ballingschap ’ and 
‘ Lucifer ’. Apart from his church music he is 
best known as a conductor, particularly of 
boys’ choirs and as a trainer of boys’ voices. 
His “ Minnestreelen ” of boys has travelled all 
over Holland and to some extent abroad, and 
he has been conductor of the Christian (Pro¬ 
testant) Oratorio Society in Amsterdam, and 
was founder and conductor of the “ Haghc- 
sangers ” at The Hague, “ Schola Cantorum ” 
at Amsterdam and " Sursum corda ’’ at Ley¬ 
den. He is also a member of the Commission 
(R.C.) for approving church music. 11. a. 

CUZZONI, Francesca (b. Parma', c. 
1700*; d. Bologna, 1770). 

Italian soprano singer. She received her 
first instruction from I.an/.i, a noted master, 
and made her dlbut at Venice in the autumn 
of 171B as Dalinda in Pollarolo's ‘ Ariodante’, 
described as “ Parmigiana, virtuosa della Ser. 
Or. Pr. Violante di Toscana ’’, and she ap¬ 
peared with Faustina Bordoni and Bernacchi 
in a number of other works. After singing on 
most of the principal stages of Italy she went to 
England. 

On her first arrival in London Cuzzoni 
married Sandoni, a harpsichord master and 
composer of some eminence.' Her first ap¬ 
pearance was on 12 Jan. 1723, as Teofanc in 
Handel's ‘ Ottone ’. Her singing of her first 
air, a slow one, “ Falsa immaginc ”, fixed her 
reputation. A story is told about this song 
which illustrates her character as well as 
Handel’s. At rehearsal she took a dislike to 
the air and refused to sing it; whereupon 
Handel seized her by the waist and swore he 
would throw her out of the window if she per¬ 
sisted. She gave way and in that very song 
achieved one of her greatest triumphs. Suc¬ 
cess followed her in ‘ Coriolano ’, in ‘ Flavio ’ 
and in ‘ Farnacc ’, and she became a popular 
favourite. 

In the following year she sang in 4 Vespa- 
siano ’, ‘ Calfurnia ’ and ‘ Giulio Cesare 
Meanwhile her popularity had diminished 
that of Durastanti, who left England, and had 
eclipsed that of Anastasia Robinson, who soon 
after retired. Cuzzoni continued her triumphal 
career in ‘ Tamerlano ’ and ‘ Artascrsc ’; and 
in ‘ Rodelinda ’ (1725) she created one of her 
most successful parts, gaining great reputation 
by her tender singing of the song “ Ho perduto 
il caro sposo ”. Fresh applause met her in 
‘ Dario ’, ‘ Elpidia ’, ‘ Elisa ’, ‘ Scipionc ’ and 
finally in ‘ Alessandro ’ (Handel), when she 
first encountered, on the English stage, the 


redoubtable Faustina Bordoni. In this opera 
her style and that of her rival were skilfully 
contrasted by the composer; but the contest 
was the first of a scries which did Italian opera 
much harm. 

In 1727 she created a great efTect in the song 
“ Sen vola ” (‘ Admeto ’), which displayed her 
warbling style; and an enthusiast in the 
gallery was so far carried away by the charm 

that he exclaimed, “ D-her ! she has a nest 

of nightingales in her belly! ” Her next part 
was in ‘ Astianattc ’. The violence of party 
feeling had now become so great that, when 
Cuzzoni’s admirers applauded, Bordoni’s 
hissed and vice versa. This culminated during 
the performance of 4 Astianattc ’, when shrill 
and discordant noises were added to the up¬ 
roar, in spite of the presence of the Princess 
Caroline. Lady Pembroke headed the Cuz- 
zonists and was lampooned in the following 
epigram «: 

L'ros Lady Pru broke's promotino tub 
Cat-calls op Faustina 
Old poets tine that beam did dance 
Whenever Orpheus play'd, 

So to Faustina's charming voice 
Wise Pembroke's asses bray’d. 

Cuzzoni's chief supporters, among the men, 
arc commemorated in the following 4 : 


F.piorau on tup. Miracles wrouoiit 
by Cuzzoni 

Boast not how Orpheus charm'd the rocks, 

And set a-dancine stones and stocks, 

And tygers rage appeas’d ; 

All this Cuzzoni has surpass’d. 

Sir Wilfred * seems to have a taste. 

And Smith • and Cage ’ are pleas d. 

In 1728 Cuzzoni appeared in ' Siroe ’ and 
' Tolomco ’ with unabated success, in spite of 
‘The Beggar's Opera’, in which her and 
Bordoni’s rivalry was transparently satirized in 
the quarrels of Polly and Lucy. At the close ol 
the season, however*, the directors, troubled 
by the endless disputes of the rivals, decided to 
offer Bordoni one guinea a year more than 
Cuzzoni's salary. The latter had been per¬ 
suaded to take a solemn oath that she wou 
not accept less than her enemy, and so lounu 
herself unengaged. About this time 
yielded to the invitation of Count Kmsky a 
went to Vienna. She sang at court there wim 
great eclat; but her arrogant demands pre¬ 
vented her from getting an engagement a 

the theatre. , 

At Venice she next sang at one theatre, 
while Bordoni performed at another ^ 
appeared in Ciampi's 4 Onorio (LWj 
Brosehi’s 4 Idaspe ', Hasse’s « Artascrsc: and 
Giai’s ‘ Mitridate ’ (all 1730), and finall) 
Hassc's 4 Euristeo * (i 73 2 )- . „ rrA in 

In London again in 1734 , shc ap f <3V ^ n d 
Porpora's 4 Enea nel Lazio on 11 Ma> 


1 Hawkins says Modena, but her description as • Harl. MSS 73 1 **- PP* 394 . „ s m jih. Esq- 

" Parmigiana " (ite abort) is conclusive enough. 1 Sir W. Lawson. H • F<ti*- 

* Fills. > Burney. » Sir William Gage. Havskms. 
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with Farindli, Scnesino and Montagnana, 
in ‘ Artasersc * as Mandane ; also, during 
the season of « 734 - 35 » in 4 Polifemo \ her 
husband’s ‘ Issipile’ and* Ifigcnia in Aulide’, 
in that of « 735 - 3 <» >n 4 Adriano * Mitridate 
Orfeo ’ and * Onorio \ 

Hawkim says that she returned again in 
I 74 », and sang in * Mitridate ’; but this is not 
recorded by Burney who puts her third visit 
in 1750, when she had a benefit concert (23 
May). She was now old for a singer of those 
days, poor and almost voiceless. The concert 
was a failure, and she disappeared again. She 
then passed some time in Holland, where she 
soon fell into debt and was thrown into prison. 
Gradually she paid her debts by occasional 
performances given by the permission of the 
prison governor and returned to Bologna, 
where she was obliged to support herself by 
making buttons. She died there in extreme 
poverty and squalor.* 

Her power of conducting, sustaining, in¬ 
creasing and diminishing her notes by minute 
degrees acquired for her, among professors, the 
credit or being a complete mistress of her art 
Her shake was perfect, she had a creative fancy 
and a command of tempo rubato. Her high 
notes were unrivalled in clearness and sweet¬ 
ness, a,ul her intonation was so absolutely true 
that she seemed incapable of singing out of 

c'lo c" ,ShC Kad * Compas ' of ,wo staves, 

Her face was “ doughy and cross, but her 
complexion fine There are no good por- 
rans of her, but she figures in several of 
he caricatures of the time, and notably in 

*h?U »h * Ma5<|ucrad ” and Operas \ where 
she is the singer to whom the Earl of Peter¬ 
borough ,s presenting £,000. Her portrait in 
Hawkins s History * is taken from a print by 
Van dcr Gucht after Secman. 

M ‘ ,5 >- 

CYBULSKI, Jan Jdzef (b. ?; d. ?). 

Pohsh 18th-19th-century composer He 

Hour S | HCd | 31 hU -° Wn cxpcnsc ' Stations 
pour | C clavecin ,n Warsaw. The Dresden 

Library (formerly Koniglichc Musiksammlung) 
possesses the original of this work and a copy of 
his I olonaisc in B> major, written in 1810 

CYCLIC FORM. The form of a muLl 
X m SCVC , ral m °vements, usually a sym- 

which onc a o hambCr r rk in SOna,a form - in 
which one or more themes appear i n more 

han one movement often only Tthe first and 

oured if rmf C T f0rm WaS «uch fav- 
oured, if not actually invented, by Cesar 

Iranck and is particularly associated wi 

* Mi"S^of^ bly ***** — * da,e «o the 

* Mancini, ‘Pcruicri’. ,774. • wlSt 


Walpole -i 

*‘Pok. uuirumeni*. 
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composers of his school. The German 
equivalent of the term is often used much more 
loosely for any sonata-type work in several 
movements. 

CYMBALS (Fr. tymbale<\ Cer. usually 
Breken, sometimes Sehallbeekrn ; leal, piatti or 
one//,). Instruments of percussion normally 
of indefinite pitch. The modern cymbals are 
a pair of large round plates of a metal the 
exact constituents of which arc the makers’ 
secret. For the only cymbals which are satis¬ 
factory are those originating from Turkev, 
made by a family of specialists who have been 
in the business for generations. More recently 
a branch of the family has set up business in 
the U.S.A. Each cymbal, which is beaten by- 
hand. has a small hole in the exact centre, 
where there is a shallow saucer-like recess; a 
double strap is passed through this hole and 
knotted with a special knot on the inside of 
the cymbal, where the recess is concave. On 
the outside of the cymbal where the strap 
passes through the hole, a round piece of 
soft leather or felt should be placed on 
the strap to save the player’s knuckles. For 
standard full orchestral use cymbals should be 
not less than 14 ins. in diameter, though |r. 
ms are better, or even slightly larger if the 
notes to be played allow a heavier pair to l»c 
used. But very large, heavy cymbals are 
tiring to the player. Cymbals are made in all 
sires, and care should be taken not to allow 
any of the thin type, as used in jazz bands, for 
their tone is utterly out of place in normal 
music Some players are of the opinion that 

rvW^ l,C 7° ° nc fairl >’ high-sounding 
cymbal and one fairly low-sounding one. Of 

c r mbal Haml-madc. no two 
arc exactly alike in texture. One has only to 

IZ-tT;" * ,P°"?. n of a P crcus sion dealer's 
stock to realize this. Good Turkish cymbals 
arc or great value. 

Cymbals arc of very ancient origin indeed. 

Bibles r 5 fCrCnCC ,0 ,hcm in ,h ' 

bmh* s ,hcr f appcar to have been 

in t |Tst .f.r P 3 S . 3nd l argC ° n ”- Wc find 
n the last of the Psalms reference to the " well- 

Wh£?m m an a,S '' l ° |HC “ '°‘ ld ^mbals '. 

' k ' c \ mal c y m 6als were used for danrine 
where the dancers held them in the hands ft 

referred^ ,hc wd, “««"« d cymbal! 

onh^ to ,n h ,h k C n ,a , lm WfrC ,hc forerunners 
orchSLrioo k^ r, !. M rcfcrs in his book on 
Mah” ’ WhlCl l hc U5CS in * Queen 
Mab movement of the * Romeo & Juliet ’ 

symphony and which Debussy also used It 

Sunc^ £ hU Pr f! Udc * ,a P^-idi d’un 
!!£* Sma,, C >' mba,s "ere made to 

pirn o 7 U th« n0, °\ 0f ^ high Pi,ch - Thc 

parts of these works are now played on the 

•he T ,mplioD . «*>« 

■« obviously docs P n™ ln lhc ?,?' /° rr " ,| V.. as 
--- ,nc (X ' C *»• *omc musical 
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glockenspiel, for the small tuned cymbals are 
never met with. The writer possesses a pair 
of small cymbals 3 ins. in diameter. They are 
of good metal like the true Turkish cymbal 
and do not give any actual note, but their 
tone is a very true cymbal tone in miniature. 
The loud cymbals of the Psalm must have 
been much as our own ordinary cymbals arc 
to-day. 

Cymbals appeared in the orchestra at much 
the same time as the bass drum and triangle, 
under the name of “ Turkish Music ” ', and 
so frequently have they been given the function 
of duplicating that of the bass drum that the 
two instruments have been assumed by some 
people to be inseparable, especially as one 
player may be seen handling both, one cymbal 
being attached to the bass drum, the player 
using the other cymbal in his left hand while 
he uses the bass drum stick in his right. This 
method is nothing less than an abomination; 
it is used largely in military bands for their 
concert use, but on the march they do use two 
players. In the orchestra such a method is 
found only where there arc insufficient per¬ 
cussion players. No proper control can be 
achieved, since a single player cannot damp 
both the cymbals and bass drum at once cor¬ 
rectly. This has led certain military band 
players to “ shut down ” the loose cymbal on 
the fixed one on short quickly damped strokes. 
'1‘lic resulting noise vulgarizes the cymbals' 
tone entirely. In the orchestra it is far better 
to omit the bass drum and play the cymbals 
only, should one player be faced with both. 
Rossini in his " William Tell " Overture is 
careful to have entirely separate parts for his 
cymbal player and his bass drum player, 
although from the point where the cymbals 
first enter (the final march section only) both 
instruments have identical parts. Yet in some 
of the older operatic works, and some overtures, 
it was not altogether clear whether the cymbals 
were intended to play with the bass drum 
entirely or not at all. 

Cymbals are used so frequently nowadays 
that examples arc scarcely necessary. The 
ordinary stroke of the two cymbals together, 
with a brushing motion, is the normal way of 
playing them, and this brushing motion must 
be used, for if the two cymbals arc struck 
directly together there is great liability of their 
cracking, while the air is caught between them. 
We find Wagner using the cymbals alone far 
more frequently than with the bass drum. 
The two instruments appear in the ‘ Rienzi 
overture and in the ‘ Tannhauscr ’ march, but 
elsewhere the cymbals only, and there is a 
truly noble cfTect of two loud strokes at the 
climax of the ‘ Lohengrin * prelude and of 
two strokes at the end of that to ‘Die Mcistcr- 
singer \ All through the ‘ Ring ’ he uses 

• See Drums (Bam Drum) & Tambourine. 


See Organ Stops. 
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cymbals alone. The roll which can be made 
either with a pair of kettledrum sticks, or with 
wood sticks, is also used by Wagner. The 
length of vibration of a cymbal stroke is im¬ 
portant, and a composer should always mark 
the duration by means of tied notes, at the end 
of which the player will stop the vibration by 
touching the cymbals against his body. An 
examination of the third movement of Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony will show this. 
There arc only some half-dozen strokes for 
cymbals, but they arc most happily placed and 
their length of vibration is carefully marked. 
Although written on the same part as the bass 
drum, each instrument has an entirely separate 
part to play. The single stroke in the last 
movement of Dvorak's ‘ New World ’ Sym¬ 
phony, with its well calculated vibration 
period, is a most clever little point in a 
favourite work. K. s. R. 

CYMBEL. 

CYMBELSTERN. 

CYMON (Opera). * See Arne (M.). 

CYRANO (Opera). See Damroscm. 

CYRANO DI BERGERAC (Opera). See 
Alpano. 

CYRBES, Wladyslaw (b. ?, 1851 ; 

, 9 , 7 )* „ .. . 

Polish pianist and composer. He studied 
music at Cracow and then under Rhein- 
berger at Munich. After his return he began 
a pedagogic career at Tarnopol, Rzeszdw and 
Przcmysl. At the last-named town he founded 
a Music School and a Musical Society, being 
appointed director of both these. musical 
institutions, posts he held until his death. 
His compositions include a Mass, two male- 
voice quartets, songs with pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment and many pieces for pianoiortc 

° CYTHfcRE ASSl£G£E, LA (Opera). See 

°CZAAR UND ZIMMERMANN (Lor- 
tzing). See Zar UNO Zimmermann. 

CZAKAN (Hung., properly csdkdny ; 
StexkfloU). A Hungarian instrument, proMmy 
of Bohemian origin. It is a variant o 
recorder family and usually stands in AJ. 
though it is also made in other pitches, a - 
though it is said to have been first made 
Bohemia at the beginning of the * 9 ‘ h cc "‘ V’ 
its origin is uncertain. It migrated to ’ 

where ic is fin. mentioned in .he VV.ene 
Zci.ung • for . Oe.. ,808 : " Heberle . 
taisie pour lc Osakan ou Flute Douce• 

reached Hungary .hrough Aus.r.a and enjojed 
great popularity in both countries abou 3 
feceivmg many additions and 
It consisted of a large flageolet moud>P*£ 
with a long slender body, bored'w‘tk*"'*” ve 
ted conical tube like that of the oW !■*£ 
right angles to the mouthpiece. It ' d 
bled an ordinary handled walking-stick, ana 
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indeed was commonly put to that use. It had 
the octave scale of the old concert flute, with 
fingering intermediate between that and the 
oboe. There was also a small vent-hole for the 
thumb at the back, as in the flageolet. It had 
a compass of about two octaves, starting from 
b below the treble stave. 

A concert programme of the city of Vesz- 
P r *m in Hungary, dated 28 May 1816, men¬ 
tions Hebcrlc as the inventor of the czakan : 

VarUtionen fur den un«arischcn Ciikiny mil Be«tei- 
tung dci ganzen Orchoien gesem. und g«pieli xon 
dem hier anwetenden Tonkumiler Herr Anion Heberle, 
nrliudcr dieses Instruments. 

Ernst Krahmer, a Viennese oboist (1795-1857), 
was the only known czakan virtuoso. He 
wrote a method for the instrument, ‘ Neuc 
thcoretisch-praktischc Csakan-Schulc * (1855), 
where he distinguishes a Viennese and a better 
type, the Prcssburgcr (Schollnast) instrument. 
There arc methods also by Wilhelm Klingcn- 
brunner (t8iy), Karl Krcith and G. Matiegka. 
They and the Hungarian composer Jinos 
Keresztfly Hunyadi wrote a great number of 
original compositions and transcriptions for it 
(r/. early volumes of Whistling s catalogue). 

I s w 

CZARDAS. Ste CsArdas. 

CZARTORYSKA, Marcelline, Princess 
(born Princess RadziwiU) (b. Vienna, 18 
May * 8 * 7 ; nr. Cracow, 8 June 1894). 

Polish amateur pianist. She studied the 
pianoforte with Czerny in Vienna and later 
with Chopin in Paris. In 1848 she settled 
there, but returned to Poland towards the 
end of her life. She was one of the most 
intimate friends of Chopin, whose music, in 
the estimation of many critics, she was among 
the very few pianists to interpret with fidelity 
to his own conception, and the tradition of 
whose playing she perpetuated. 

logcthcr with Chopin's sister Louise and 
bolangc Clfcmger Princess Czartoryska was 
with the composer when he died at dawn on 

wL.K C k ,8 f 9 ‘ ,CUcr aboul Chopin's 
death has been quoted by many of the 
master s biographers. c r it 

Sttalio Chopin (friendship; interpretation n r 

CZECH MADRIGAL SINGERS (Sfai 
madrigallst*). A vocal team founded by 
Bohumil Spidra in .929 in Prague, where the 
first concert of this body took place on 20 
Nov. of the same year. Influenced by the 
example of the famous English Singers, Spidra 
organized a small group of carefully selected 
singers, both male and female, to cultivate the 
field of a cappella chamber music, up to then 
altogether neglected in Bohemia. In the 
twenty years of its activity a great number of 
compositions rarely heard or entirely unknown 
were performed by this team at numerous 
Prague concerts and in other Czechoslovak 
towns. In addition to such names as Pale¬ 
strina, Vecchi, Torclli, Lassus, Le Jeune, 
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Hauler, Bateson, Dowland, Gibbons and 
Wilbye, Czech masters (Harant z Polzic, 
Campanus, Michna, Trajan Turnovsky, Tra- 
noscius, etc.), as well as many modern com¬ 
posers who have written for the group, arc 
represented in an unusually wide repertory. 
For its merits in reviving early Czech music 
the ensemble has been honoured with the title 
Literati cantores Carolinae Universilatis 
Pragensis. c . 

CZECH NONET (Cesky nonet). A 
chamber-music ensemble of international 
reputation. It was founded in 1923, when 
nine young artists, after finishing their studies 
at the Prague Conservatory, formed a group 
of performers on four stringed and five wind 
instruments. After initial successes in their 
own country they extended their activity to 
Lithuania, where they attained in 1924 
professorships at the Conservatory in Klaipeda 
(Memel). In 1928, however, they returned 
to Prague, finding employments partly with 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, partly with 
the Broadcast Orchestra. Prague has ever 
since remained the centre of their artistic 
activity at home, and it is from there that 
they set out on their tours to the countries 
of Europe in order to propagate new works 
by Czech composers, inspired for the most 
part by the outstanding abilities of the Nonet. 
In 1950 the members were relieved of all 
orchestral duties and enabled to concentrate 
exclusively on their activity in the team. 

I he team has gone through some changes, 
its present (1954) members being Emil 
Lcichner (violin), Vifcm KosteCka (viola), 
Jaroslav Blaick (cello), Miroslav Novotny 
(double bass), Hynck KaSllk (flute), FrantiSek 
Hantfk (oboe), Oldfich Pergl (clarinet), 
Antonin Hotovy (bassoon) and Josef Hoblk 
(horn). By its performances at the I.S.C.M. 
Festivals in Paris (1937) and in London 
(1938) the ensemble gained a world-wide 
reputation. Among the works especially 
written by Czech composers for the Nonet 
are several significant compositions by P. 
Bofkovec, E. F. Burian, J. B. Foerster, A. 
Hiba, O. Jeremiii, I. Krrjtf, M. Kreiil, 

J. MaStallr, V. Petrielka, J. ftldky, etc. 
bevCTal foreign composers have also written 
for it. The compositions especially written 
for the Nonet have by now (1954) exceeded 

e, s h, y* C. t. 

CZECH STRING QUARTET. Set 

Bohemian String Quartet. 

CZECZOT, Witold (b . Warsaw, 1846: d. 
19 * 9 )- 

Polish composer. He was a pupil of 
Zelcnski at Warsaw and of Liszt at Weimar. 
He continued his studies under Tancycv in 
Moscow. Later he pursued an academic 
course in philosophy at Heidelberg. After 
his return to Poland he joined the ecclesiastical 
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Seminary in Warsaw, finally becoming pro¬ 
fessor of theology at the Seminary in St. 
Petersburg. 

Czeezot published many essays and articles 
both literary and theological. His composi¬ 
tions include a Suite, 3 Barcarolles, ‘ Theme 
varic ’ and polonaises for pianoforte as well 
as a string Quartet and many songs. 

CZERNOHORSKY. See Cerkohorsk*. 

CZERNY, Karl (b . Vienna, 20 Feb. 1791 ; 
d. Vienna, 15 July 1857). 

Austrian pianist, teacher and composer. 
His father, a cultivated musician, taught him 
the pianoforte when he was a small child, and 
at the age of ten he could play by heart the 
principal compositions of all the best masters. 
He gained much from his intercourse with 
YVenzel Krumpholz, the violinist, a great 
friend of his parents and a passionate admirer 
of Beethoven. Having inspired him with his 
own sentiments, Krumpholz took his small 
friend to see Beethoven, who heard him play 
and at once offered to teach him. From 1800 
to 1803 Czerny made rapid progress and 
devoted himself especially to the study of the 
works of his master, whose friendship for him 
became quite paternal. Czerny also profited 
much by his acquaintance with Prince Lich- 
nowsky, Beethoven's patron, with Hummel, 
whose playing opened a new world to him, 
and with CIcmcnti, whose method of teaching 
he studied. I Ic was soon besieged by pupils, to 
whom he communicated the instruction he 
himself eagerly imbibed. 

In the meantime Czerny studied composi¬ 
tion with equal ardour. He was always 
reluctant to perform in public and early in life 
resolved never to appear again, at the same 
time withdrawing entirely from society. In 
1804 he had made preparations for a pro¬ 
fessional tour, for which Beethoven wrote him 
a flattering testimonial, but the troubled state 
of the Continent obliged him to give up the 
idea. Three times only did he allow himself 
to travel for pleasure, to Leipzig in 1836, to 
Paris and London in Apr. 1837 and to Lom¬ 
bardy in 1846. He took no pupils but those 
who showed special talent; the rest of his 
time he devoted to self-culture and to com¬ 
position and the arrangement of classical 
works. 

His first published work, * 20 Variations 
concertantcs ’ for pianoforte and violin, on a 
theme by Krumpholz, appeared in 1805. It 
was not till after his acquaintance with the 
publishers Cappi and Diabclli that his second 
work, a 4 Rondo brillante * for four hands, 
followed (1818). From that time he had 
difficulty in keeping pace with the demands of 
the publishers and was often compelled to 
write at night after giving ten or twelve lessons 
in the day. From 1816 to 1823 Czerny had 


musical performances by his best pupils at 
his parents’ house every Sunday. At these 
entertainments Beethoven was often present, 
and he was so charmed with the peaceful 
family life he witnessed as to propose living 
there entirely; the project, however, fell 
through owing to the illness of the parents. 
One of Czerny’s most brilliant pupils was 
Ninette von Belleville, then eight years old, 
who in 1816 lived in the house and afterwards 
spread the fame of her master through the 
many countries in which she performed. She 
married Oury, the violinist, and settled in 
London. She was followed by Liszt, then ten 
years old, whose father placed him in Czerny’s 
hands. The boy’s extraordinary talent aston¬ 
ished his master, who says of him in his 
autobiography : “ It was evident at once that 
nature had intended him for a pianist ”. 
Theodor Dohler and a host of other distin¬ 
guished pupils belong to a later period. 

About 1850 Czerny’s strength visibly 
declined; his health gave way under his 
never-ceasing activity, and he was compelled 
to lay aside his indefatigable pen. His active 
life closed shortly after he had, with the help 
of his friend Dr. Leopold von Sonnlcithncr, 
disposed of his considerable fortune in a 
princely manner. He was never married and 
had neither brothers, sisters nor other near 
relations. 

Czerny’s industry was truly astounding. 
Besides his numerous printed works, which 
embrace compositions of every species for 
pianoforte, he left an enormous mass of manu¬ 
scripts, now in the archives of the Gcsellschalt 
der Musikfreunde in Vienna. These com¬ 
positions comprise 24 masses, 4 Requiems, 300 
graduals and offertories, symphonies, over¬ 
tures, concertos, string trios and quartets, 
choruses, songs for one or more voices, ana 
even pieces for the stage. His book Umn* 
der ganzen Musikgeschichte ’ was Polished 
(1851) by Schott of Mainz, and in Italian oy 
Ricordi of Milan. His arrangements of operas, 
oratorios, symphonies and overtures for " 
and four hands, and for eight hands on 
pianofortes, arc innumerable. As a S P CCI 
commission he arranged the overtures ( 
Rossini’s 4 Semiramide ’and 4 Guillaume leu 
for eight pianofortes, four hands 
arrangement for pianoforte of one o 
hoven’s 4 Leonora ’ overtures which he rna 
in 1805 was of great service in training > 
for this kind of work. He says in his autob.cv 
graphy: » It is to Beethoven’s remarks on this 
work that I owe the facility in arranging which 

has been so useful to me in later luc■ • 
printed compositions amount to nearly ’ 
of which many consist of 50 numbers 
more. A catalogue containing Op* * :W 
with the arrangements and the m 
works, is given in his 4 School of Practica 
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Composition * (Op. 600. 3 vols.). Czerny's 
pianoforte compositions may be divided into 
three classes, scholastic, solid and brilliant. 
The best of all, especially if we include the 
earlier works, are undoubtedly the scholastic 
(studies), Opp. 299, 300, 335, 355, 399 , 400 
and 500, published under the title ‘ Complete 
Theoretical and Practical Pianoforte School ’ 
(3 vols.). However worthy of admiration 
Czerny's industry may be, there is no doubt 
that he weakened his creative powers by over- 
production, and the effect has been that the 
host of lesser works have involved the really 
good ones in undeserved oblivion. 


Sr* Beethoven (pamm). NapokAo (fri/ pT for 
Mudics). Kmaiter (* fitude \ ballet). ^ 

CZERNY - STEFANSKA, Halina. Stt 

Stp.paiSska. 

CZERWENKA (Cervenka), Joseph (6. 

lienadek, Bohemia, 1759; d. Vienna, 1835). 

Bohemian oboist. He became one of the 
finest players of his time. In 1789 he entered 
the private band of Count Schafgotsch at 
Johannisberg in Silesia. In the following year 
he played in Prince Esterhdzy’s band, under 
Haydn, where his uncle played the bassoon. 
In 1794 *»<• settled in Vienna as solo oboist in 
the imperial band and the court theatre, and 
professor at the Conservatory. He retired in 
l ^°‘ ' M. C. C. 

CZERWINSKI, Wilhelm (A. Lw6w, .837 : 
d. Lw6w, 1893). 

Polish pianist and composer. He was a 
pupil of Xottebohm in Vienna and Jaell in 


Paris. His works, now forgotten, include two 
operas: ‘ Slowiczek ’ (‘ The Nightingale ’) in 
1 act, produced at Lwow in 1875, and 
Rusalka ’ (* The Naiad ’) to a libretto by 
A. Lrbanski, 1875; a folk oratorio, * Jaselka ’ 
(libretto by Father L. Solecki); a cantata, 
Oda do mlodosci* (* An Ode to Youth’) 
for solo voices, chorus and orchestra; a 
pianoforte Concerto; a cello Sonata ; many 
pianoforte pieces and songs, of which 1 Marsz 
Sokolow ' (• March of the Sokols ') to words 
by Jan Lam, enjoyed great popularity. 


CZIAK. Ste 2ak. 

CZIBULKA, AJphons (b. Szepcs-VArallya, 
14 May 1842; d. Vienna, 27 Oct. 1894). 

Hungarian bandmaster and composer. He 
held an important post as military bandmaster 
in \ lenna and was a prolific composer of 
dance music and other light, entertaining 
pieces long favoured by small orchestras in 
Continental pleasure gardens, health resorts, 
etc. His compositions include six operettas. 

CZUBSKI, Ja„ (* ?, ,84 1 ; d. 

I olish composer. He was a pupil of Gunie- 
wicz and Karol Mikuli at Lwow. He after- 
wards j.ursued a pedagogic career, teaching 
Jiolm and singing at the Seminars- at Rzeszdw. 
He wrote a * School of Violin Studies ' for gen¬ 
eral use at the schimls of music and several 
books of songs, also church music (masses and 
cantatas) and songs for chorus and for solo 
voice. 


c. r. 11. 
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D. The name of the second degree of the 
natural scale of C. It represents the note in 
English and German which in French is 
called Ri and in Italian Re. 

The further nomenclature is as follows: 


D>: 

Dbb: 

DJ: 

Dx: 


D9: 

Dx: 


English 

D flat. 

D double flat. 

D sharp. 

D double sharp. 

Gttman 
' Dcs. 

Deies. 

Dis. 

Disis. 


Frtnth 
Rt Mmol. 

R* double Mmol. 
R* diise. 

R* double ditsr. 

Italian 
Re bemolle. 

Re doppio bemolle. 
Re diesis. 

Re doppio diesis. 


D is the tonic of the keys of D major and 
D minor, and the note bounding the scales of 
these two keys. In the modal system D is the 
final of the ist and 2nd modes (Dorian and 
Hypodorian) and the dominant of mode VII 
(Mixolydian). c., rev. 

D.C. See Da Capo. 

D.MUS. See Degrees. 

DA ANNUNCIA^AO. See Annunciacao. 

DA CAPO (Ital.— from the beginning, 
often abbr. as D.C.). This direction is placed 
at the end of the second part of a piece of 
music where the composer requires the first 
part to be played or sung over again as a con¬ 
clusion. The direction is often dal segno — 
“ fr° m the sign ” — the sign being a Sr at 
or near the beginning of the first portion. In 
scherzos or minuets, with trios, the direction at 
the end of the trio is generally “ scherzo ” or 
“ minucllo da capo (or D.C.J senga repetition ”. 
Among the earliest instances of its use arc 
those in Cavalli’s opera 4 Giasonc ’ (1655) and 
in Tcnaglia’s opera ' Clearco ’ (1661). c. 

DA CAPO ARIA. From the time of 
Cavalli, as stated in the article above, to the 
early years of Mozart, the conventional type 
of vocal air, especially in opera, but also in 
oratorios, cantatas and vocal chamber music, 
was the tripartite aria with a contrasting 
middle section after which the first section 
was repeated da capo. The different types of 
such vocal pieces arc described elsewhere. 1 

DA COSTA E FARIA. See Costa. * 

DA FOSSA, Pietro. See Fossis, Pierre de. 

Dx Ponte, Lorenzo. Stt Ponte. Lorenzo da. 

DA RIPA, Alberto. See Ripa. 

DA£A, Esteban. See Daza. 

DACHSTEIN, Wolfgang (b. ?; d. ?, 
1561). 

German organist and composer. He was a 
Roman Catholic priest at Strasbourg, where 


Stt Aria. 


he was organist at the minster about 1520; 
but he adopted the reformed principles in 
1524, married and became vicar and organist 
of St. Thomas's Church there. He is known 
chiefly as a composer of chorales, especially 
‘ An Wasserfliissen Babylon \ e. v. d. s. 

Stt also Bourgeois (L., pulm tune). Wannenmacher 
(setting of m etrical psalm). 

DACTYL. See Metre. 

DADDI, Joao Guilhcrme (b. Oporto, 4 
Jan. 1814; d. ?, 1887). 

Portuguese pianist and composer. He was 
the composer of various comic operas ( e.g. ‘ O 
salteador') and church music. A distinguished 
pianist, he played with Liszt in compositions 
for four hands at a concert in Lisbon in 1845. 

j. B. T. 

Daent, Servaes. Stt Frid (chorus). 

DAFNE (Opera). See Gagliano. Peri 
(J.). Schutz. 

DAFNI (Opera). See Astoroa. 

DAGINCOUR(T) (d’Agincour), Fran¬ 
cois (A. Rouen, ? 1684; d. Paris, 18 June 
' 75 8 )- 

French composer. The conjecture of Pet is 
that there were two organist-composers of this 
name is not supported by more recent research. 
“Jacques Andrt " may therefore be allowed 
to return to the limbo from which F6tis 
brought him. 

Francois Dagincourt was appointed organ¬ 
ist to the royal chapel on 13 Jan. 1714- “ IS 
was only a minor contribution to the great 
school of clavccinisls which the Couperin 
family represent, but he gained a considerable 
personal reputation. What is apparently his 
only published work is preserved in the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire. The title-page is 
inscribed 4 Pieces de clavecin, d6di6es a * 
Reine, composes par M. D’Agincour • • • ,c 
S. Boivin ; Rouen, 1733, chez 1'auteur . 

Some organ pieces by Francois Da S'. nc ° ur 
have been published recently (i 934 >» cd,,cd 
L. Panel under the title 4 Pieces pour orguc 
de Francois d’Agincour, organ.ste jiu roy 

(I DAHL, Ingolf [b. Hamburg, 9 J unc ' 9 ' 2) ; 

American pianist, conductor and comp 
of German birth and Swedish Parentage. W 
studied composition and pianoforte in ' 
and Switzerland. He has also been a pup 
of Stravinsky. At one time Dahl svas 
conductor of the Zurich Opera, and whenfte 
went to the U.S.A. in IQ 35 sct,Icd a *J ™° fllm 

wood, where he worked as arranger for him 
studios. He was also active in the orgaruza 
of modern music on .he wes. coas. and^p- 
peared as pianist and as conductor m con 
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DAHLGREN 

nection with “ Evenings on the Roof” for the 
Hollywood Theatre Alliance. He has also 
directed the orchestra and lectured at the 
University of Southern California. 

Dahl’s works, mostly in chamber-music 
form, include * Variations on a Swedish Folk 
Tune ’ for flute solo; ‘ Music for 5 Brass Instru¬ 
ments *; ‘ Allegro and .Arioso ’ for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon; Concertino in 
one movement for clarinet, violin and cello. 
There is also a Duo for cello and pianoforte. 

P. C.-H. 

Dahls ten, F. A. Su Randel (* VinnUnajounu * 
incid. m.). * • 

DAHLMAN, Berta. See Sj5cre.v. 
DAHMEN (or Dmmen). Dutch family of 
German descent, which did much for the 
development of technique of the flute and other 
wind instruments. The founder of the family 
was 

(1) Wilhelm Dahmen ( 4 . Duisburg, 1731 - 
d. Harlingen (Holland), 11 Nov. 1780). He 
was a versatile musician who devoted most of 
us energies to teaching, first at Sneek and 
later at Harlingen. Of his large family of sons 
(a) Hermanns Dahmen ( 4 . Sneek, 26 
pP 1, ' 755 ; d. Rotterdam, 1830) became a 
arnous horn player. .After playing in local 
bands he was engaged as first hornist at the 
Municipal Theatre in Amsterdam. In 1787 
he visited London and Dublin, playing in 
various orchestras until 1790, when he removed 
to btcinfurt, where he was connected with the 
grand-ducal orchestra. The last years of his 
Hie he spent at Rotterdam. 

( 3 ) Dahmen ( 4 . Deventer, e. 1757; 
d. Sneek, 1835) was a composer of chamber 
mus, c which met with success both in England 
(where it was published) and on the Continent. 

(4) Johan Arnold Dahmen ( 4 . The 

reflu! C ’ m ,76 ° ; d ' 1 London , 1794 ). Violon¬ 
cellist. He is now known chiefly for * Trois 

U«ia«ors pour a violons, alto et basse ■ and 
lrois Trios pour violons ct basse ' published 
in I ans, as well as a number of sonatas and 
ducts lor his own instrument. 

(5) Arnoidus Dahmen ( 4 . Harlingen, a 
May 1767; d. Amsterdam, 17 Dec. 1829). A 
famous flautist and teacher of the flute, among 
his pupils being Louis P. F. Drouct. 

W . il J elm Dah m'n, jun. (4. Harlingen, 

7 5 9 ,* i' S P a .'"» I,c wa » a horn player 
and had considerable success in Amsterdam 

he oiineT.r L ° nd0n ’ in Which ,a “" cit V 
be joined the army against Napoleon. He 

died as a British soldier! 

( 7 ) Wilhelm Hendrik Dahmen (4 Am- 

* 79 . ; * Nijmegen, 15 

«» 47 ), «hc eldest son of Hermanns, was a well- 
known v.ohnist. At seventeen yc£ of agT hc 

V “ °'° V,0l ' n,St Wilh a ballet troupe and at 
tvsenty-one became its conductor. He won 
a great reputation as a chamber-music player, 
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being leader of a siring quartet, and was court 
violinist to William I of the Netherlands. As 
a teacher he was much in demand. 

(8) Jacob Dahmen ( 4 . Den Holder, 4 May 
1798; d. ?). He settled as a teacher in 
England and probably died there. 

( 9 ) Johan Cornelis Dahmen ( 4 . Rotter¬ 
dam, 9 Jan. 1801 ; d. Rotterdam, iG Feb. 
1842) was a talented flautist and also played 
violin, cello and guitar. He had many pupils 
who later won good reputations. 

(10) Johan Arnold Dahmen, the second 
< 4 . Rotterdam, 1807; d. The Hague, 5 Aug. 
1853), was a member of the royal band and a 
teacher at the Rotterdam School of Music. 

(«i) Herman Johan Dahmen ( 4 . Rotter- 
dam, 1807; d. Utrecht, 1881), twin brother 
of the preceding, was also a violinist who 
developed early, becoming leader of the 
L trecht orchestra at the age of eighteen. He 
retained the post for fifty years and on his 
retirement received the Order of the Crown of 
Oak. Many of his pupils held leading posi¬ 
tions. 0 * 

(12) Johan Arnold Dahmen, the third ( 4 . 

Anrnerdam, 3 Jan. ,805; d. Amsicrd.ni, 2 8 

Uct. 1H34), eldest son of Arnoidus, appeared 

as a flute soloist at a Felix Mentis Concert, in 

the presence of the Tsar Alexander of Russia, 

before he was ten years old. He was later 

a !I ™ a ‘,, ,hc Frcnch 0pcra in Amsterdam 
and 1 he Hague. 

(13) Peter Wilhelm Dahmen ( 4 . Amstcr- 
d H a £ 5 Au8 - 1808 • d - Amsterdam, 20 June 
1 88 b), his younger brother, was for many 
years solo flautist at the Park Concerts in 
Amsterdam. 

(14) Hubert Dahmen ( 4 . Amsterdam, 
>813; rf. Amsterdam, 21 Dec. 1836). He 
studied first the flute, later taking up the cello 
and playing this latter instrument in the 

considers 0pCra ' Hc W0 " 
considerable popularity as a composer, among 

his works being an opera, • Azalais ’, four 

~Hn C k ° VCr, , UrCS and so, ° worki { or violin, 
cello, horn, clarinet and bassoon. 

Da < hme J ° l ?! n . Franc * s Arn °ld Theodore 

(4 Amsterdam, 2 Aug. 1837; d. 

3 S ° n f ° f ?CtCr W'lhclm, was 
probably the most famous of this family of 

^ «cri| an , d P ' aying ,hc flu,c weI1 was 
an^ceUcm punut. At the age of fifteen he 

C Wrt r u S , Ol0,St at a Fel « Mentis 

P^rk Orch!^, % Ca T firS ‘ flau,is, in ,hc 
° f rch v f i,ra and °n ‘he formation of the 
^ncertgebouw Orchestra transferred to that 

ofy£enty ' n, ° PnVatC lifc at ,hc a B c 

gained disdnedon arc ' h ' ^ Wh ° ■“« 
(iSj Jacob Arnold Wilhelm Dahmen 

( 4 . .Amsterdam, 9 Feb. 1871), a pupil 0 f 
brans Coenen for violin and Willen^Kw for 
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orchestral playing. For some years he was a 
leader (second concert-meesier) in the Concert- 
gcbouw Orchestra, but later devoted himself 
chiefly to teaching, being on the staff of the 
“ Toonkunst ” School of Music (later Con¬ 
servatory). 

(17) jan Dahmen (b. Breda, 30 June 
>898), a pupil of Andr6 Spoor at the Royal 
Conservatory at The Hague, where on leaving 
he won the gold medal for excellence. Later 
he studied under Carl Flesch and became 
leader of the Berlin Philharmonic. In 1924 
he was appointed leader of the State Opera at 
Dresden, and he has travelled all over Europe 
as a soloist. His most recent appointments 
have been those of leader of the Gotcborg and 
(1948) Amsterdam Conccrtgcbouw Orchestras. 

(18) Mona Dahmen (born Scholte) ( b . 
Haarlem, 24 Nov. 1894), wife of the preceding, 
won the Nicolai Prize for composition at the 
Royal Conservatory at The Hague and then 
studied pianoforte playing at the Hochschulc 
fur Musik in Berlin under Leonid Krcutzcr. 
She has taken part as accompanist and duettist 
with her husband in most of his concert tours. 

II. A. 

Dahn, Felii. Su Hofmann (I!., * Wilhelm von 
Ornnicn , lil>.). Reger 13 jong*). Ritter (A.. * Faule 
Ham .opera). Scharwcnka (X.. * Mauswinlha*,opera), 
bchinuli (F., Fredegundi* *, opera). Sirauu (R., 9 
songs). 

DAL GAUDIO, Antonio (b. Rome. ?; 
d. ?). 

Italian 17th-century composer. He is 
known only by two operas produced at 
Venice, 4 Almcrico in Cipro’ (1675) and 
4 Ulissc in Fcaccia ’ (1681). The score of the 
former is extant at the library of St. Mark’s 
there. The latter, the libretto of which is by 
Filippo Acciaiuoli, was performed by waxen 
Puppets, with singers behind the scenes. Of 
Dal Gaudio’s life nothing seems to be known 
beyond the fact that he hailed from Rome 
and was a Cavaliere ; in the libretto of 4 Al- 
inerico ’ he is called chapel master to Prince 
Gonzaga, Duke of Sabioncta, and it is there 
stated that 44 le sue note . . . saranno tame 
stcllc, chc gli tesserano al suo merito una 
corona immortalc ”. 

DAL SEGNO . . . (Ital. -from the 
sign . . .). See Da Capo. 

DALAYRAC, Nicolas (b. Muret, Langue¬ 
doc, 13 June 1753; d. Paris, 27 Nov. 1809). 

French composer. His father occupied a 
high civil appointment in his province, and in 
spite of his son’s early passion for music destined 
him for the law. He was sent in 1774 to 
Versailles, where a commission in the guards 
of the Comte d’Artois, as sub-lieutenant, had 
been obtained for him. But the love of his art 
was proof against the attraction of a military 
career. He used to walk from Versailles to 
Paris to hear the works of Philidor, Monsigny, 


Gr£try, and to take harmony lessons with 
Langle. In 1781 he published some 4 Quatuors 
concertants ’ — the earliest French string 
quartets after those of Vachon — and in the 
same year made his d6but as an operatic 
composer with 4 Lc Petit Souper ’ and 4 Le 
Chevalier k la mode ’, performed at the house 
of Baron de Besenval. Through the protection 
of Marie Antoinette 4 L’ficlipse totale ’, a 
come die melee d'ariettes, was performed at the 
Comedie-Italicnnc on 7 Mar. 1782. This work 
opens the long scries of his optras-comiques ( see 
ist below) which secured Dalayrac’s position 
among the most fertile composers of his time. 
With a few exceptions, they remained in the 
repertory for a good number of years, several 
of them were revived occasionally late in the 
19th and early in the 20th century, and at 
least one, 4 Maison k vendre ’ (1800), was 
frequently heard in Paris and elsewhere in our 
own time. ‘Nina’ (1786, later imitated by 
Paisicllo), 4 Lcs Deux Petits Savoyards ’ 
(1789), ‘Camille’ (1791, later imitated by 
Paer, as was his 4 Sargines ’), 4 Adolphe et 
Clara ’ (1799) and 4 Maison k vendre ’, men¬ 
tioned above, were his most conspicuous 


successes. 

His reputation did not diminish during the 
Revolution, and he had his full share in the 
topical pieces and 44 rescue operas ” character¬ 
istic of the period, greatly assisted by skilled 
librettists, such as Monvel and Marsolher. 
His Shakespearean opera 4 Tout pour 1'amour, 
ou Komlo et Juliette’ (1792; score at the 
Paris Conservatoire) was less successful than 
Steibclt’s opera on the same subject, produced 
at the rival theatre, the Theatre Feydeau, a 
year later. , 

Dalayrac’s works were very popular in other 
countries too, especially in Germany, Scan¬ 
dinavia and Russia; a few were adapted in 
England. Many of them were published in 
full score. He was highly esteemed by 
contemporaries; Gr*try says of him that 
was born with wit and grace. 

Dalayrac’s life was uneventful; he ne«r 
left France. In «8o8 he became a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. , . 

The following is a list of Dalayrac s ssor^ 
for the stage (all performed in Paris " 
other town is indicated): 

•Le Petit Souper* (? libretli*l), privately perform^*. 

• Le Chevalier i la mode 1 (?). privately performed^^- 
‘ L'£clip*e totale * (Lachal*aus*.*re after La fonta 

Co«o&iie-I talienne, 7 Mmt.iJO*. M»r. 

•Le Coruire* (Lachabeauss.ire),• Venajle*. 7 

,783; Comedie-Italiemic, *7 -M FonU ine- 

■ X’S&SSS* 8 

•UjSUk Sum*' (Dofonuino)i 

Fonuincblcau. 8 Nov. .*> 

Julienne. 15 May ' 7 »>- 
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‘ Az&nia. ou Le Nouveau Robinson * (Lachabeaussiere) 
Foneatncblcau, 17 Oct. 1786; Comedic-Italiennr,’ 
. .. 3 N, . a V «787 (a* • A/emia. ou La Sauvaga •). 
Renaud d Ast'(Radet & Barre. after La Fontaine), 
ComWic- 1 tallenne. 19 July 1787. 

I-a Deux &**iudcs * (Goulard), ComAlie-Iulienne. 
23 Jan. 1788. 

‘ Sargina, ou L’Eleve de I'amour Comedic-lulienne. 
14 May 1788. 

•Fanchette °u L’Heureme Fpreuve ’ (Derfoouina) 
< aimedie-ltalienne. 13 Oct. 1788. 

La Deux Petit* Savoyards ’ (MarwUier., Cornedie- 
. .. 1 •"'*'«»*. 14 Jan. 1789. 

R *3? S!t nl£ UqU '‘ ( ‘ N, °" vd '* ComWie-lulicnne. 

*l.a Soiree orageme ’ (Radet). Comedie-lulienne. 

• i 2 J>, Ma v 1790. 

La Uicne palriotique, ou La Matinee du 14 iudlet ‘ 
... Com^die-Iulienne. 14 July 170... 

Vert Vert (Dafontaina), Comedie-lulieiine. 11 Oct. 
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1 Caiml'le, 


-AzifttsasS:' 

Attne* et Olivier’ (Monvel). ComMie-Italicnnc. 10 
. n. r- 1, ,791 ; 

P, "I'PP 5 Georgette ’ (Monvel), ComMie-ltalienne, 
20 Il^c. 1791. 

. —‘" lfon ~" r 
°. U . . Voi,A n,J ,ou,nW ’ (Monvel), n,eaire 

• a m M ' '? J jn - 'W 3 - 

TMuH If H,uon ™ r dc KUerrc ' (Manollier). 
I litilie Favart. 3 May 1793. 

LrRan.leet Merlin’ (Monvel), Th^itre Favart. 14 
U Feb* ' le TOUl ° n ’ (,, ' Card, • Feydeau. 1 

U ttvr.'i? tff! Maillot). Theatre Favart. 

• I -l\ 6 r * ' , 7 ® 4 I (wriU J 11 ° ,h " compotes*. 

itef 'I* J 7 n * J \ C .‘ ,U ” Rou "' J " ‘ 1 Amlrieux), 
K°*e et I,card, ou Suite de l'optimkie’ (incidental 

., .- “-*■ 

La l^tenua ou Cange, commmionnaire de Laure’ 


• t , b- i " r * Y «». 10 ,>ov. 1794. 

>r . r ; 9 5 CnUn < M * noUiw >. Thttlr* Favart, 8 

,Ad Anrhm"“’ (ManoUiCT) ’ Th “«" Favart, 37 

ao*Fell. i7*n6^ r ' <ainC ' (Bou,ll » ) * ™itrc favart, 
; Marianne ’ (Manollier). TMkue Favart. 7 July 1796 

ifurno^ M “" d ' v “«- ™ 1 “' 

; .sr— • 

• r**—' > 

. utb! ?*£?“ ' ' <- Ma, *ol' i «'. TmIK Favart, 

'■SS***®* 

J tesas 1 -£-kt" ' ,d ’ ,ni ^ 

VOL. II 


•U*^**^. ,Etienne), Opcra-Comique. 

•u Pavilion du' Caliphe. ou Almanror et Zobelde ’ 
'.Morel «le Cliefdevillr, Drspre* Deschamm), 
0 |>era. 20 Apr. 1804; rev ived av 1 Le Pavilion de* 
"ff** 00 l - n Pecheur* de Grenade ' (new lilir. by 
... Op^ra-Comique. 13 May 1R33. 

Gulitun. ou Le Hulla de Samar.ande * Etienne & 

• . Op^ra-Ck»mique, 30 Sept. 1805. 

Le Hero* en voyage (Dieulafoy), written for Toulouse 

# not iierformed. 

* Deux Mot* ou Lne Nuit dam la for^t ’ (Manollier), 

. .. Opera-Comique. 9 June 1806. 

Koi^ouf. ou La Clnnou ’ tPix^recourt). Opera- 
Gotnique. 18 Dec. 180b. 

L,n ?-®“ ^ Mv “* ,e ' (Saim-Cyr), Op^ra-Comique. 

O tKI. I807. 

Llive-Horterue. ou La Souvenir* de I'enlance' (Mar- 
., O|^ra.c:om.que. 36 Sept. ,80-3. 

tv ,c ® u J c ckwclie un suiet * 

b^^ Skt. ^ 1,a * C ° m,quc ’ 30 Mjv ,8 " <1*— 

A. L. 

B'«l -Ptxtatcc ar, R. C. G. or. ’ Vie de Dalayrac • 
irarit, 1810). 

a, W B ^|»P Dugaion (L. R.. portrait 

F, -7 'r *.* k (C " 1 pf - fjnu ‘ ,M i" ' Gulittan ’). 
ivt ' ! <. on •Adolphe et Clara’). 

ffiSjJ S,n A ’ L ? , ! r * I’ucitta (reselling of 

Ad«Jpl,e et C.lara lib.) Spohr (Potpourri, chamber 

SU ^ZJoT- ^ c '"“ l '• Su “"“>' <— 

DALBERG, Johann Friedrich Hugo, 

Baron von (*. Hcrmshcim nr. Worms, 17 
May 1760; d. Hcrrnshcim, 26 July 1812). 

German amateur composer, writer on music 
and pianist, lie was a canon of Trier and 
Worms Gathcdrals and also held various 
secular court appointments, but took lessons 
in music from llol/baucr. His compositions 
comprise pianoforte sonatas, a Quartet (Op. 
25) lor pianoforte and wind, many single and 
various collections of songs, and oratorios such 
as Jesus auf Golgatha *, ‘Evas Klagen’ 
(words from Klopstock's ‘ Mcssias’, 1785), 
Ocr sterbende Ghrist an seine Seclc ’ (Pope, 
[ 7°7 J appeared also in an English edition as 
Op. 14) « and others. Two of his songs have 
sometimes wrongly been attributed to Mozart 
(tv. bupp. 250 and 251).* 

Dal berg’s books arc 1 Blikkc cine* Tonkunsi- 

72 “ ?fr Mu £ B d ? GcU,cr * ( anon y f nous, 
•707), \om Erfindcn und Bildcn ’ (1701); 

L ntcrsuchungcn uber den Ursprung der 
Harmon.e (,800); ‘Die Acolsharfc, cin 
a legonseher Traum ’ (.80.); ‘ Ober grie- 
JS 2 * ^rumenulmusik und ihre Wirkung’ 

! ; ‘‘•antasicn aus dem Reich der Tone’ 

H‘J n «•“ hc undated Sir William 
Jones s On the Musical Modes of the Hindus* 

Info! *) ,n, ° Gcrman Ubcr dic Musik der 

e»“‘ ERT ’ Eus,n - *' 

‘A ^ 1 “ 
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DALE (Benjamin) 


DALCROZE. See Jaques-Dalcroze. 

DALE. English family of music pub¬ 
lishers, music sellers and musical-instrument 
dealers. 

(1) Joseph Dale ( b . ?, 1750; d. London, 
1821). He founded a business in London 
which existed from 1783 to nearly the middle 
of the 19th century. He was first established 
at a private house, 19 Chancery Lane, whence 
he issued many musical publications, including 
a number of operas, such as ‘ Rosina ‘ The 
Flitch of Bacon ‘ The Maid of the Mill ’ and 
others, the copyright of which he had pur¬ 
chased from William Napier about 1785. In 
Jan. 1786 he moved to 132 Oxford Street, 
premises previously occupied by Samuel Babb, 
whose stock-in-trade and musical circulating 
library Dale purchased. There he remained 
until about 1817, this address being also some¬ 
times given, from 1791 onwards, as the corner 
of (or 29) Holies Street. He also had addi¬ 
tional premises at 19 Corn hill in about 1791 — 
1805, and at 151 New Bond Street in about 
1802-5, when lie took his son William (2) into 
partnership at these three addresses, as Joseph 
Dale & Son (or Joseph & William Dale). The 
partnership was dissolved in 1809, when 
William set up in business for himself at 8 
Poultry, and Joseph continued alone at 19 
Cornhill and the corner of Holies Street until 
about 1817; from then at 25 Cornhill until 
about 1819 and afterwards at 10 Cornhill 
until his death in 1821. 

Joseph Dale was also a musician and 
organist of St. Anthony and St. John Baptist, 
Walling Street, in 1805. He composed sonatas 
and arranged vocal airs with variations for 
the harpsichord or pianoforte, and took out 
letters patent for his improvements on the 
tambourine, an instrument in which J. 
Dale, jun., presumably a son of Joseph, was 
interested. 

(2) William Dale (b . London, ?; d. 
London, ? 1827), son of the preceding, was in 
business with his father from 1805 lo 1809, 
when he set up on his own account as pub¬ 
lisher, music and musical-instrument seller at 
8 Poultry, where he remained until about 
1823, when the address was changed to 19 
Poultry, where he was succeeded in 1827 by 

(3) Elspeth Dale (b. ?; d. ?), presumably 
his widow, who was followed at the same 
address, about 1832, by 

(4) Dale Cockerill & Co. They remained 
at 19 Poultry until 1837, when they were 
followed by G. Gange & Co., pianoforte 
manufacturers and music sellers, until 1843. 

(5) James Dale (b. ?; d. ?), perhaps a 
brother of Joseph (1), was a composer of 
pianoforte sonatas, etc., which were printed 
and published by him at 16 Bowling Green 
Place, Kennington, about 1800 and a little 
later. 


The Dale firm in its best days issued so many 
and such various publications as to defy classi¬ 
fication. The standard operas of the day, 
collections of English and Scottish songs, 
country-dance music and sheet music of all 
kinds bear their imprint. w. c. s. 

DALE, Benjamin (James) (b. London, 
17 July 1885; d. London, 30 July 1943). 

English composer. He was the son of C. J. 
Dale, a talented amateur musician who w-as 
at one lime the conductor of the Finsbury 
Choral Association. He studied at the R.A.M. 
under Frederick Cordcr and made his d6but 
with an overture inspired by Macaulay’s 
' Horatius ’, which was performed on 10 May 
1900, in his fifteenth year. Other early works 
since discarded comprise an overture to 
Shakespeare's ‘Tempest’ (1902), a 4 Fan¬ 
tasia’ for organ and orchestra (1903) and a 
concert overture in G minor (1904). His first 
published and still best-known work is the 
pianoforte Sonata in D minor 1 which was 
composed in 1902 when Dale was still a 
student, and performed for the first time in 
1905. It was followed in 1907 by a Suite for 
viola and pianoforte; the two last movements 
(Romance and Finale) were afterwards orches¬ 
trated, in which form they were first played 
at a Philharmonic concert in 191 The 
Romance in particular became one of the most 
popular pieces in the repertory of Lionel 
Tertis. The Phantasy for viola and pianoforte 
(1911), like so many others, owes its existence 
to the initiative of W. W. Cobbctt, while the 
Introduction and Andante for six violas (« 9 M ^ 
was written for Tertis's pupils. , 

The outbreak of war caught Dale in Ger¬ 
many. He was interned at Ruhlcben until 
Mar. 1918, when he was exchanged and re¬ 
moved to Holland, returning home just beiorc 
the Armistice with his health impaired by n s 
experiences. While interned he wrote 1 r 
nella ’ as incidental music to a performance^01 
that play, which, however, did not take pla • 
After his return he wrote little, but a J 0 ^ 
round the world in 1919-20, ,' n< « 

examining visit to Australia and New Ze > 
seems to have had a stimulating effec 
1921-22 he composed a violin Sona . 

was first played by Rowsby Woof and York 
Bowen at the YVigmorc Hall in Oet. •?* ■ * 
pianoforte Quartet sketched soon i «£»“_ 
19.4-18 war, however, remained unfin 
In ,92, the cantata 'Before the pahng <> 

0rC In 7 ater years Dale was much occup'^*?^ 
educational work, particularly in connection 

• A detailed anal«b of i« J- confuted 
F. Corder to the Mus. T., Apr. I 9 ‘ 8 - 



DALE (Benjamin) 


with the R.A.M. and the Associated Board of 
the Royal Schools of Music. In 1936 he be¬ 
came a member of the Board after much ex¬ 
perience of its examinations both at home and 
in the Dominions, and was also elected Warden 
of the R.A.M. on Stanley Marchant’s appoint¬ 
ment as Principal. He died suddenly after a 
rehearsal of his last work for a Promenade 
Concert at the Albert Hall. 

Dale’s style is romantic, characterized by 
vigour in the pianoforte Sonata, by suavity and 
polish in that for violin and pianoforte. A 
certain fastidiousness prevented his output 
from becoming considerable, but also ensured 
the maintenance of a high standard, which 
caused Corder once to claim that Dale had 
then written “ fewer and better works than 
any English composer of his generation 

. r . . e. e. & 11. c. c., rev. 

Hie main icison why Dale's music is 
treasured by musicians rather than appealing 
to the wider public is that it looks inwards and 
is attentive more to art than to musical effect. 
He never sought to make energy or richness 
the chief aim of his music ; such richness as it 
contains is incidental, or rather accidental, to 
the purpose of conveying a particular musical 
meaning. 

„ In h “*“ l work - a tone-poem, however, he 
allowed himself an increased range of dyna¬ 
mics, colour and intensity of feeling, and with 
this greater freedom he planned a large design 
in orchestral expression. • The Flowing Tide ’ 
takes twenty-eight minutes to perform and is 
scored for a large modern orchestra (3 each 
woodwind, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, 
tuba, timpani, percussion (2 players), celesta, 

.id, PS , TT 1 Thc mcanin * of *<• 

title is twofold. As far as the work is pictorial 
its subject is the sea and what it means to an 
impressionable traveller, such as Dale was 
himself. Mingled with this vision of a natural 
a thought of humanity expressed in 
the Shakespearean quotation written at thc 
head of the score: 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

1 he work is planned in five episodes forming a 
continuous piece, often without any definition 
of the moment of change. These episodes are, 
iricfiy, music of a flowing character, steadily 
growing in power; a broadly expressive 
section, which is thc longest and most dc- 

iptive part of thc work; an episode of 
rhapsody and fantasy; a brief retyped of 
TT ; and a fina,c incorpoSting 

gradually all the main ideas, bringing the 
work to a wonderful climax. The fcorc 
which bears the inscription “ dedicated with 
great respect, to Sir Henry J. W £d ” w* 
copied in photo-facsimile for a memorial 

«he R n A.M f ° r by Da,C ’ S a ‘ 
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Op. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


' Horatius ’) 


‘Thr Ktushi of the Burning Pestle' by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, prod. at Ruble ben Camp (1917).' 

CHORAL WORKS 

6 - ?_ C * rol » Ior unaccomp. chorus (1906 12). 

7 . Uinstmas Hymn ‘ Before thc palin K of the slurs ' 
8 3 pSSlS* R °' tf,, °' tor thoru » & orch. (1912). 

«2. Festival Anthem ‘ A Son? of Praise * (words from 
the Psalms and a hymn by Bishop Heber). for 
• r C . horut ' $em, ‘ cho "“ & orch. (1923). 

C *i9 ll 25| SO ° C <anOn0 ’ caro1 or ^P^no & chorus 
~ R ( ^“ yWica ’ Unon >' <«ol for tenor & chorus 

— Carol for Christmas. * 1.. the bleak mi.l-winler' 

(Christina Rimetti) for unaccomp. chorus (1938). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

— Overture (inspired by Macaulay’s 

(1900). 

■ Mu, “ & vi ° iin 

— Prunella * (mt «f M Violin and Pianoforte & Piano¬ 

forte Music ( (1924.. 

~ Violin and Pianoforte 

* Music) (1925). 

— The Flowing Tide ' (1943). 1 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
“ onran (1902). 

*• ' "" vw .”*»- 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

5 * l r^ l r ,0n *" d Andan,c ' for 6 violas (191a. rev. 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

IO ' * P r C EnriW, a DL« th " ,ral W0,b) 

a. Prunella. 

_ S- A Holiday Tune. 

It. Sonau. E ma. (1921-22). 

«S- Ballade \ C mi. (19,7). 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 
** SU (i9o6) mi ' ,Swl01 "“rumenU and Orchestra) 

l. Maestoso, 
a. Romance. 

. i Finale (Allegro). 

4 - Phantasy’. D ma. (191,). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
1. Sonau, D mi. (1902). 

- • raW" '^‘.Fancies' (,907). 

. vKdpiJ;;; ° ,<h " ,ral & 

P KS:’ir aI '° ° rChC ' ,ral Wofks & Violin and 
SONGS 

*■ ' T ”' m 

- • I LSr, aWaV l d f a,h W* viola). 

1 heard a linnet (Robert Brid K es) (1939). 
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DALE (Kathleen) 


DALL' ABACO (Evaristo) 


THEORETICAL WORKS 
Supplementary Exercises to S. Maepherson's * Melody 
and Harmony’, Vol. I (1922). 

‘ Harmony’ (Part i of 4 Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Improvisation Parts ii & iii by Gordon Jacob and 
H. V. Anson) (1940-42). 

w. h. s. (ii). 

Biul. Cobbett, W. W.. ‘ Cyclopedic Survey of 
Chamber Music ’ (Oxford. 1929). article on 
Opp. 2, 4, 6 & 11. 

Evans, Edwin, article in Mus. T. (1919. pp. 201-5). 
Mus. T., article on pf. Sonata (1918, pp. 164-67). 

DALE, Kathleen (born Richards) ( b. 

London, 29 June 1895). 

English pianist, musicologist and com¬ 
poser. She was educated at St. Felix School, 
South wold (1909-13), and studied music 
privately : pianoforte with York Bowen (1914— 
1916 and 1919-20) and Fanny Davies (1924- 
1926) and composition with B. J. Dale (1914 
and 1919-21). In 1926-28 she studied 
Swedish at University College in London, 
and in the latter year she took the A.R.C.M. 
as accompanist. She taught harmony and 
theory at the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte 
School from 1925 to 1931 and was tutor 
0 ‘M 5 - 47 ) and lecturer (1946-50) in musical 
appreciation for the Workers’ Educational 
Association. 

Kathleen Dale’s compositions, dated 1919- 
1951 and all published under her maiden 
name of Kathleen Richards, include partsongs 
for 2 voices with accompaniment, pianoforte 
and violin and pianoforte pieces, as well as 
educational music for pianoforte solo and 
duct, violin and pianoforte and 2 violins un¬ 
accompanied. She also edited songs by 
Schubert in ‘Star Songs* (1931) and the 
E minor pianoforte Sonata (first complete 
edition, 1948). She has played in public as 
soloist and .accompanist in London and else¬ 
where, also broadcast repeatedly in the same 
capacities between 1927 and 1931. In 1920- 
1925 and again in 1946-49 she served on the 
Council of the Society of Women Musicians. 
In 1944 she was appointed musical executor 
for the late Dame Ethel Smyth and became 
responsible for the presentation of that com¬ 
poser’s autographs of all her principal works 
and juvenilia to the B.M. in 1945-49. 

As an author Kathleen Dale published her 
first complete book, * Nineteenth-Century 
Piano Music ’, in 1954. Her contributions to 
symposia and periodicals arc also of consider¬ 
able importance and show a rare combination 
of painstaking scholarship and keen artistic 
sensibility. Perhaps her most valuable work 
has been done in the field of keyboard music, 
many phases of which she has studied with 
equal perspicacity from the historical, critical, 
aesthetic and bibliographical aspects. But her 
knowledge of Swedish also amounts to some¬ 
thing of a speciality, and she has written and 
translated articles on Swedish music in M. & 
L., M. Rev. and M.M.R. between 1940 and 


1950 and also contributed articles to ‘The 
Listener ’ from 1944. Other essays, on piano¬ 
forte music and on Ethel Smyth, appeared in 
these journals. Of outstanding importance are 
her contributions of substantial chapters to the 
‘ Music of the Masters * scries edited by 
Gerald Abraham, on the pianoforte works of 
Handel, Haydn, Schubert, Schumann and 
Grieg. Her lecture,‘ The Unique Contribution 
of Domenico Scarlatti to the Keyboard ’, 
delivered before the Royal Musical Associa¬ 
tion in 1949 (publ. in Proc. Roy. Mus. Ass.) 
was exceptionally valuable and admirably 
illustrated by her at the pianoforte. In 1951 
she completed her translation of Hans Rrd- 
lich’s ‘ Claudio Monteverdi: Life and Works ’ 
(Oxford, 1952). e. n. 

Dale, Knud. Stt Halvorscn (fiddle tune* taken from). 

D’ALEMBERT. See Alembert. 

DALEN, Hugo van (b . Dordrecht, 16 Apr. 
1888). 

Dutch pianist and writer. He studied at the 
Amsterdam Conservatory under Johan Wijs* 
man and Julius Tocntgen, in Vienna under 
August Stradal, a pupil of Liszt, and in Berlin 
under Busoni. In 1914 he was appointed 
teacher at the Klindworth-Scharwcnka Con¬ 
servatory in Berlin, where he remained until 
1918, when he was appointed to the Roy* 
Conservatory at The Hague, where he is still 
professor. From his early days he took a keen 
interest in Russian music, and besides writing 
and lecturing much on the subject, he gave 
recitals and concerts in Holland as well as in 
Berlin, Paris (Colonnc concert under Piem*), 
Vienna, Budapest, Antwerp, etc. To make 
his knowledge of the subject as complete as 
possible he made study tours all over Russia 
and Siberia. . 

Besides many pianoforte works he na 
written symphonic poems, ‘ Jobeidc , 1 10 * 

and ‘Poseidon’, a ‘Slavonic Fantasy ana 
other works for orchestra. He made in addi¬ 
tion extensive studies of the music of England, 
France, Belgium, Poland, 

Sweden, Finland, Spam, Italy, America a 
HoUand. After winning the first prize a 
Concours de Virtuose in Paris m I 9 > 0 > he 
made an Officicr d’Acad6mie and has «h 
Order of King Leopold of Belgium. a. 

D’ALESSANDRI. See Alessandri. 

DALHAM. See Dallam. 

Dali, Salvador. &r Bowie* (dc*.*m for ballel). 

DALIBOR (Opera). ^ Smetana. 

DALL’ ABACO, Evaristo <*«“«*> ( 
Verona, 12 July 1675; d - Muruch ’ J 
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BALL’ ABACO (Joseph) 

to Brussels, where lie married Marie Clcmencc 
Bultinck on 28 May 1708. On the restoration 
of the government in 1715 and the court's 
return to Munich Dali’ Abaco was appointed 
Kon ztrlmeisUr. His published works arc as 
follows : 

Op. I. 12 ‘ Sonaic da camera * foe vn., cdlo & coni. 
Op. 2. 1 a Concern a quatlro da chieu \ 

Op. 3. I a ‘ Sonale da china a Ire \ 

,»■ c da camera a violino e violooceilo \ 

U PP’ 5 « «*• Concern a piu irulrumemi.' 

A selection of 20 compositions by Dal- 
I’ Abaco, from Op. 1 to Op. 4, edited by 
Adolf Sandberger, forms the first volume of 
D.T.B. (1900). A second volume (IX, i) con¬ 
tains further works. j. A . r.-«., adds. 
Bibi..— Memoir prefixed lo D.T.B., Vol. 1. 

DA L L’ ABACO, Joseph ((Giuseppe) 
Marie Clement) (b . Brussels, 1710'; d. 
Arbizzano di Valpolicclla nr. Verona, 31 Aug. 

Netherlands cellist and composer of Italian 
descent, son of the preceding. He was taught 
by lus father and at the early age of nineteen 
went to Bonn, where on 29 Mar. 1729 he was 
enrolled as cellist at the chapel of the Elector 
of Cologne. He became one of the foremost 
players of his time and on 26 Aug. 1738 he 
was appointed director of the chamber music 
and aulic councillor at a salary of 1000 florins. 
In 1740 he was in London, where he was 
heard by Burney, who mentions him in lauda¬ 
tory terms. He visited other English towns. 
He must also have visited Vienna, for Pohl 
mentions him as playing there in a concert 
piece for five cellos of his own composition. 
In 1753 he left the Bonn court and went to live 
near his family at Verona with his wife (born 
Ih^resc Cosman). He there acquired the 
property of Arbizzano di Valpolicella, and on 
22 Sept. 1766 Prince Maximilian of Bavaria 
conferred the title of Baron on him. 

Thirty of his cello sonatas, mostly autograph, 
arc m the B.M. : Opp. 1-12, * XII Sonat c P di 
Giuseppe Baron Dali’ Abaco’; Opp. n - 2q< 

7 bonatas for cello and continuo ; Op. 30, 
Largo sostenuto a modo di organo \ In the 
same library arc also a dramatic cantata and 
three manuscript cello sonatas attributed to 
r cc,, ° p,ccc U in v *cnna (Bibl. Ges. d. 
Musikfrcundc) and 3 manuscript sonatas arc 
S r Ub ) - E * V'd. s., rev. 
d. ?) ALLA CASA ’ Giro,amo (*• Udine, ?; 

Italian 16th-century instrumentalist. He 
was musician in the town band of Venice in 
1574 and ten years later had advanced to the 
I T of Seignory’s wind band. 
Like nearly every other Venetian musician, it 
2*5 he composed madrigals (3 books), but 
1IS most ,m P°rtant work is ‘ II vero modo di 

. 7 ' o B Jp ii«d a. ,hc church of Sain.c-Gudule 00 27 Mar. 
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diminuir ’ (1584). This gives a curious side¬ 
light on how contemporary music was per¬ 
formed ; it consists of two lxx»ks of brilliant 
and very difficult divisions by Dalla Casa on 
the individual voice parts of various popular 
madrigals and chansons by the most eminent 
composers of his time. K . r. d. 

n>ut'ex') t:o^nc,, (diminution on a tunc by lu.tm. 

DALLA CASA, Nicolo b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century musician, probably 
brother of the preceding. He was another of 
the \ cnetian Seignory’s musicians. He wrote 
at least 2 books of ‘ Canzoni e madrigali ' a 4 
(the second was published in 1591), as well as 
2 motets a 5 and a dialogue a 10 in a collective 
volume of 1586. and a madrigal in Amadino’s 
rlorindo ’ (1593). k. t. d. 

DALLAM . 2 English 17th-century family 
of organ builders. The eldest was employed 
m 1605-6 to build an organ for King’s College, 
Cambridge, for which purpose he closed his 
workshop in London and removed his whole 
establishment to Cambridge. He and his men 
were lodged in the toivn, but boarded in the 
College Hall. Rimbault (‘ History of the 
pH?* 1 *') Sives a very curious account of every 
item paid for building this organ. This 
Dallam $ Christian name does not appear in 
the college books, but he is most probably 
identical with 

(«) Thomas Dallam (b . ?; </. ?), who 
built an organ for Worcester Cathedral in 
[613. He went to London from Dallam in 
Lancashire and was apprenticed to a member 
ol the Blacksmiths’ Company, of which he 
a! terwards became a liveryman. The organs 
he built for King s College, Cambridge, and 
lor V\ orcester Catherdal were taken down at 
the tune of the Civil War; parts of the former 
are said to be contained in the existing instru¬ 
ment. He was in all probability the same 
Dallam who m 16.5, ,632 and ,637 was 
emp'oyed ,0 repair the organ of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. In .599-1600 he made a 
journey to Constantinople with a mechanical 
clock-organ for the Grand Turk. His diarv 

Hak,U >’* Socicl >' ^ 
his sons fo,,owin 8 wcrc probably 

(2) Robert Dallam (b. Lancaster, ,602: 

i^ ^ 3 v May r- , ^ ) ' H ' U buricd in lh ' 
cX, h? h ? W , ' r8C ' ° xford ' for which 

college he built the organ; but his principal 

bv fire ^He ‘ r Y K° rl i Min$,Cr ’ sincc destroyed 
* “mUar organ for St. 

ln r He was, like his 

father, a member of the Blacksmith’s Company, 
^rtween .624 and .627 he built the organ of 

wh U ^r^K W r ich rcmaincd ‘ill .687, 

when Father Smith, after putting in four new 

I £I»o Djlharn. Dallam or Dallum. 

PP- i». ,r "° "w “« “ T.. .**. 
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stops, sold the chur-organ for £100 to St. 
Michael’s-Ie-Belfty, York. It remained there 
until 1885, when it was sold for £4 to an organ 
builder of York. It is said that Dallam re¬ 
ceived £1000 for the original organ. 1 In 1634 
he built an organ for Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in the agreement for which he is called 
“ Robert Dallam of Westminster He 
added pedals in 1635. The organ, after being 
taken down at the time of the Civil War, was 
replaced at the Restoration. In 1635 he built 
an organ for Canterbury Cathedral. The 
Calendar of State Papers for the same year 
contains a bill of Robert Dallam’s, dated 12 
Nov., for work done to Laud's organ at Lam¬ 
beth. An organ which he built for St. Mary 
Woolnoth’s was so much injured in the fire of 
London that it was replaced by a new instru¬ 
ment built, by Father Smith, who, however, 
used some of Dallam’s stops. 

( 3 ) Ralph Dallam (b. ?; d. Greenwich, 
1G73). He built the organ for St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, at the Restoration, as well as 
those at Rugby, Hackney and Lynn Regis. 

1 he Windsor organ is still preserved at St. 
Petcr’s-in-the-East, St. Albans. He died while 
making the organ at Greenwich Church, 
begun by him in Feb. 1672. His will, dated 

2 Aug. 1G73, proved 19 Sept. 1673, gives 
evidence of his death between those dates and 
shows that he had two brothers, George and 
Thomas, ami two sisters, May and Katherine 
(the wife of Thomas Harrison of London, 
organ maker). James White, his partner, 
finished the Greenwich organ in 1673. 

(4) George Dallam (b. ? ; d. ?). He lived 
in Purple Lane in 1672 and in 168G added a 
" chairc organ ” to Harris’s instrument in 
Hereford Cathedral, v. dep., adds. w. b. s. 

DALLAPICCOLA, Luigi (b . Pisino, Istria, 

3 Feb. 1904). 

Italian pianist and composer. His native 
town was part of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire at the time of his birth. In 1917, 
owing to the first world war, he was interned 
at Graz, where he began his musical education 
by making thorough acquaintance with the 
German symphonic and operatic music of the 
19th century. He finished his theoretical 
studies at Trieste and later went to Florence 
as a student at the Conscrvatorio L. Cherubini, 
where he attended the classes of Ernesto 
Consolo for the pianoforte and those of Vito 
Frazzi for composition. Having obtained a 
diploma, he was appointed supernumerary 
professor of the pianoforte there, a post he has 
continued to occupy. In 1930 he joined the 
violinist Matcrassi to give performances of 
modern works for violin and pianoforte. It 
was this work on behalf of modem music 
which awakened in him his keen interest in the 

1 See Pearce, ‘ Evolution of ihe Pedal Organ * (1927), 
p. 18. 


activity of the I.S.C.M., whose Italian delegate 
he became. 

Even during his years of apprenticeship 
Dallapiccola developed considerably as a com¬ 
poser. To his early years belong a fair number 
of symphonic and choral works still worthy of 
attention, although as yet revealing tastes very 
different from those shown in his full artistic 
maturity, which may be said to date approxi¬ 
mately from 1930; the first work, in fact, 
which shows distinct traces of his individuality 
is the * Partita ’ for orchestra, whose perform¬ 
ance in Jan. 1933 made the name of its com¬ 
poser known beyond the confines of Florentine 
musical life. 

Of great importance to Dallapiccola’s 
artistic development was his acquaintance 
with Alban Berg and the study of that com¬ 
poser's works to which it led, as well as those 
of others of the same Viennese group, though 
Webern was given preference over Schoenberg. 

I he first results of these new influences may be 
discerned in the ‘ Divertimento in quattro 
cscrcizi ’, which begins to show the twelve- 
note element for the cultivation of which 
Dallapiccola is to-day considered a follower 
and apologist of the Schocnbcrgian theory. 
But it must be said at once that the Italian 
composer’s work is very far from the moral and 
aesthetic precepts that gave rise to the 
" twelve-note ” idiom, for he studied the new 
possibilities offered by it without sacrificing his 
native temperament, which abhors decadent 
romanticism and turns rather towards a Medi¬ 
terranean neo-classicism in the sense in which 
it was conceived by Busoni. In Dallapiccola s 
hands the twelve-note technique is a means to j 
an end he has learnt to master fully and dis¬ 
regards deliberately and knowingly on occa¬ 
sion. There are long stretches in his works 
where strict observance of " note-rows is 
forgotten in the interests of expression an 
variety: it is sufficient to instance the ballet 
' Marsia ’, one of his most brilliant successes. 

As a composer for the stage Dallapiccola has 
shown remarkable dramauc gifts, particular) 
in the creation of atmospheres of anxiety a 
nightmare by quite simple means and 
remarkable ability to contrive jugges 'v 
qualities of sound (as in ‘ Volo di notU: , 
whose only defect is its all too static actwn, an 
more especially in «II prig.on.ero 
offered the composer a dramauc development 
of greater variety and full of suspense\ o{ 
bined with such felict.es m ,he con,n a" cc 
colouristic effect Dallapiccola's writing for 
voices is remarkable for its balance and 

manner, as in the ‘ Cant. d. pngioma , f* 
haps his most substantial work so tar. 



DALLAPICCOLA 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

' Volo di nolle \ i act (libretto bawd on ‘ Vol de mm * 

5 " n, ;E* u P* r V>» P ,od ' FI««,ce. Tea.ro 
. „ d f lla Fergola, 18 May 1940. 
it priRiomero , prologue and 1 act (lib. baccd on * La 
lorture par 1 'e.perance • by V.llien de I'hie-Ad am 
and L, Ugende d’Ulempicgd 1 by Charlr* de 
comp. 1944-48; prod. Rorence. Teatro 
t.omunale, 20 May 1950. 

BALLET 

‘ Mania \ 1 act (scenario by A. M. Millnul (1042-45). 
prod. Venice, leatro Fenice, 3 Sept. 1948. 
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CHORAL WORKS 

\nn,V.^ nZOni U i Gr4d0 .‘ , ?° enU b > B M "'»> fcr mezzo* 
soprajio, »mall women s chorus 4 small orch. doa?) 

'• l-i gno fantulina. 

, ., a ;. 00 Y am P a la «*> ravelada. 

£?"* ,c,r V ('olk-,x>enu of htnai. I or mezzo- 
soprano, chorus & orch. (1928) 

1. Per la nolle di San Giovanni, 
a. Per un bambino. 

3 - Per la sera della Befana. 

, *' Per II maltmo della Riwrreiione. 

Due laud. d. Fra Jacopone da Todi • for soprano, 
baritone, chorus 4 orch. (1929) 

1. O signor, per cortesia. mandame la malsania. 
a. Hall.ua del Paradiso. 

Due hriche dal •• Kalewala " \ for tenor, baritone. 
,. ehainbcr chorus. 4 intlt. 4 per., (mso). 

canzone del Ouarnaro’ (Gabriele d*Annunrio). for 

• nu? .. v*r unaccomp. men's rhorus (.032 . 

Lori di Michelangelo Buonarroti il Ciovine * 

Act I, lor unaccomp. mixed chorus (1933) 

1. I coco dcllc malmariute. 
c /°r® Pri malammogliali. 

(i034-3° r > C '* m W th,,ru * of la vo *res and 17 intis. 

'• j balconi della rosa (Invenzione). 
a. II napavero (Caprucit.). 

*•* HI. for mixed chorus 4 orch. (1935 36) 

*• { c °ro Jetlli zitli (Ciacconal. 

• fW 11 COr ° d ? I *? ,i ubf ia«hi (Gagliarda). 

Lantidi pngioma* (1938-41) 

'• Pr ^;;; C,J di Maria S'uarda. for mixed Chorus 4 

a. Invoearione di Boezio. for women, voices 4 

3 . Congedo di GiroUmo Savonarola, for m..e,l 
chorus & insts. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

• Partita 1 (1930-33) 

l. Pastacaglia. 
a. Burlesca. 

3 > Recitativo e fanfara. 


4 . Nacnia B.M.V. (with soprano solo). 
Framment. sinfomci del balletto "Mania"' 


*943). 


(* 94 » 


SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 

* * 

'• Fartorale, girotondo e cadenza. 

' IW < i, ,d x“f no,,urno e finale. 

PialmforteE ^ 0946 47) ^ and 

VOICE AND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

a. Giga. 

, D 3* Canzone. 

Ka^a ,„„dio per " La morte de. conte Orlando ") ' 
• r,e laudi; for soprano ( 1936 - 37 ) 

5: ssr/aar 

3- Madonna Sancta Maria. 


'arar 10 - ! n . < * UJ V, ro ” CTd,i ' fo f soprano, flute, 
oboe. clar.. viola 4 cello (1034, 

*- Introduzione. 
a. Arietta. 

3- Bounce. 

4* Siciliana. 

* Liriche greche ' (tram. by S. Quasimodo) (10M-4O 
'• frammenti di Salfo, for soprano & 15 

a. Due line he di Anacreonte f.ir soprano an<l 4 


3 - Sex Carmina Abaci (una voce cannula, nonnullis 
‘ommnt'bm musicis) for soprano and 15 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Orchnua '.’* 0946 4 7> (<W d> ° S ° l ° ,m,,umr " 1 •»"« 
1. Sarabands, 
a. Fanfara e fuita. 

SOLO VIOLONCELLO 

' Ciaccona. intermezzo e adagio * (1915). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
* Musica per tee pianoforti (Inni)' (193s!. 

Sonau canon,< j * u i •• Capri,ci " d. Paganini \ B, mi. 

SONGS 

' Fieri di Tapo' (B. Marin) (19,3) 
l. Nadal. 
a. Luna. 

S- Ordole. 

Caligo' (Marin) (19,6,. 

Koncesvals j fragments (1916). 

Quattro hriche ' (A. Machado: for soprano (.948), 

TRANSCRIPTION 

11 “ pJ ' ria ‘ b > Monteverdi, tram, 

cription for modem performance (1941-42). 

DALL* AQUILA, Marco ( 4 . ?; V?)!” 

Italian 15th-16th-century luicnisi and com¬ 
poser. Hr was probably a native of Aquila in 
the kingdom of Naples. He settled at Venice, 
where in 1505 he was granted a privilege for 
printing lute pieces, which he seems never 
to have exercised. In Francesco Milano’s 
Intaholatora (V.ncgia, 1536) he is men- 
toned as an eminent lutenist. The Munich 
m 3 n ? anuscri P‘ ^tc-book of 1568 

» tC & C ” Signcd sim P , V 
•• m! Ma : CO - , Thrrc da "ces signed 
Marx von Aquila arc in Gcrle 1552b, 
and one movement is in Castcliono’s • Im a . 
bolatura (1536) and also in Phase’s ‘ Hortus 
musicus O552). In the Picrpoint Morgan 

SSW-'tT/ 0 * is a lu,r manuscript with 
music by Dali Aquila. e. v. d. s., adds. 

vDALLA VIOLA, Alfonso. Della 

DALLA VIOLA (or Della Viola) Fran 
ceseo ( 4 . Ferrara, ?; 4. >) Vi ° U) ’ Fran ‘ 

H.IS? 16 th-century composer. He may 
have been related to Alfonso Della Viola. He 

mo,eK P a UP H a C ° ,,CcUon of ^ 

motets and madrigals he edited and published 

noJz ' y^y ' 5 f Und " thc liUc ' M us»ca 
nova . Zarhno* says that Francesco was 
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maestro di cappella to Alfonso d* Estc, Duke of 
Ferrara, who was his great admirer, and 
whom he accompanied to Venice in Apr. 1562. 
This may also account for Cypricn dc Rore’s 
retirement from the court of Ferrara after the 
death of Ercole II. 

Francesco Dalla Viola composed madrigals 
for 4 voices, lib. i (1567); madrigals, 4 and 
5 v * (*575* 2nd cd- «599)- Three masses and 
some motets in manuscript arc in the Estense 
Library at Modena ; also a number of songs in 
collective volumes. e. v. d. s. 

DALLERY. French 18th - 19th - century 
family of organ builders. 

(1) Charles Dallery (b . Amiens, 1702; 
d. ?, 1779), the eldest of them, was originally a 
cooper. The organ of the abbey of Auchin, 
transported later to Saint-Pierre, Douai, was 
his work. 

(2) Pierre Dallery ( b . Buirc-lc-Sec nr. 
Montrcuil-sur-Mcr, 6 June 1735; d. ?), 
nephew and pupil of the preceding. After 
working with his unde he was, until e. 1780, in 
partnership with Francois Henri Clicquot. 
To the union of these two clever men arc due 
the organs of Saint-Nicholas-des-Champs, 
Sainte-Chapcllc and Saint-Merry in Paris, and 
many others now destroyed or mutilated by 
ignorant workmen. 

(3) Thomas Charles Auguste Dallery 

( b • Amiens, 4 Sept. 1754; d. Jouy-en-Josas, 
Scinc-et-Oisc, 1 June 1835), son of Charles (1). 
He showed a great aptitude for mechanics and 
perfected the harp, the organ and the harpsi¬ 
chord. His best title to fame rests on his 
practical application of the screw to steam 
navigation. 

(4) Pierre-Fran9ois Dallery (b . Paris, 
1764 ; d. Paris, 1833), son of Pierre (2). He 
worked with Clicquot and his father from 1801 
to 1807, when the latter retired from business 
and Pierre-Francois remained alone. He 
never had an opportunity of undertaking large 
work, but was entirely occupied in repairing 
instruments. He was clever in certain points, 
but had not studied his art profoundly and, 
being a needy man, often used inferior 
materials. He left nothing but his name to his 
successors. 

(5) Louis Paul Dallery (b . Paris, 24 Feb. 

1797 ; d. ?), son of the preceding. He worked 
with his father until 1826 and then alone. He 
repaired various organs (Saint-Ouen, Rouen ; 
Saint-Germain l’Auxerrois, Saint-Nicolas - 
des-Champs, Paris). 

v. dc p., adds. m. l. p. 

Bibl.— Durand, G., * L« Orgua des ancienna paroiurs 
d’Amicnj ’ (Amiens, 1933). 

FLEURY, P. de, ' Dictionnaire biographique des facteur* 
d’orgura’ (Paris, 1911). 

Pierre, Constant, * Les Facteurs d’instrumenls de 
musique . . .’ (Paris, 1893). 

Rauoel, Ff’l.ix, 'Let Grandcs Orgues des £gli es de 
Paris ’ (Paris, 1937 )- 

Stt alio Clicquot. 


DALLEY-SCARLETT, Robert (b. Man¬ 
chester, 16 Apr. 1890.) 

English organist, conductor and composer. 
He went to Australia at an early age and 
after a period as organist and choirmaster at 
Grafton Cathedral, interrupted by service 
during the first world war, he went to St. 
Andrew’s church at Brisbane in 1919 and 
thence to All Saints in the same town in 1933, 
leaving it in 1941. He took the Mus.B. at 
Adelaide University in 1926 and the Mus.D. 
in 1934. Having held various conductorships 
(Grafton Musical Society, 1912-19), South 
Brisbane City Choir, 1919-25, Brisbane Uni¬ 
versity Musical Society, 1920-30 and 1938-41, 
Brisbane Bach Soc., 1930, Brisbane Handel 
Soc., from 1933), he became president of the 
Queensland branch of the Guild of Australian 
composers. He is on the staff of the A.B.C., 
whose official chorus he conducts and with 
which he performed the whole of Handel’s 
oratorios, following on with the operas from 
June 1947. The Handel medal was awarded 
him just before the outbreak of war by the 
municipality of Halle. His compositions (ol 
which very few arc published) include a 
Symphony and other orchestral works, music 
for chorus with and without orchestra, masses 
and other church music, a pianoforte Concerto, 

3 violin Sonatas, organ and pianoforte works, 
songs, etc. B * ■’ „ 

DALLIER, Henri ( b . Rheims, 20 Mar. 
1849; d. Paris, 23 Dec. 1934)- 

French organist and composer. 
choir organist of Rheims Cathedral from 
1865. In 1872, without ever having been a 
pupil at a music school, he competed for the 
Concours dc Rome. He became afterwards, 
at the Paris Conservatoire, the pupil 0 
Francois Bazin for composition and of G«ar 
Franck for the organ. In 1878 he obtained 
two first prizes for fugue and the organ, 
followed by an honorary mention at m 
Concours dc Rome. The following year he 
became the organist-in-chicf of the g 
organ of the Paris church of Saint-Euslach , 
which had been reconstructed and enlarge 
by Mercklin. He took part in the opening: 01 
this magnificent instrument on 21 N *ar- 
in company with Cfear Franck, Th‘* 
Dubois, Alexander Guilmant and bugen 

DalUer passed twenty-six happy **** 
organist of Saint-Eustachc and left it in '9 J 
to go to La Madeleine in succession to Gab 
Faur*, when the latter became director o he 
Conservatoire. He was a virtuoso both o^e 
organ and the pianoforte. As an imp 
on the organ he was very interesting^^ 
possessed in a high degree the gi nfnier 
don and a sense of the picturesque. Da'I 
wrote numerous pieces for the|orga! n * iaIc ? 
others must be mentioned a Messc P 
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‘6 Preludes pour la Toussaint ‘ 5 Oficr- 
toircs k la Yicrgc ’. Among the last-named 
is one entitled * O Clemens! O Pia! ’ which 
is full of mystic feeling, fie was also the 
author of a great number of pianoforte 
pieces and songs. Chamber music is repre¬ 
sented in his work by a Trio in C minor, 
a string Quartet in G minor and a Quintet 
for strings and pianoforte. Mention must 
also be made of four pieces for the Concours 
du Conservatoire for different instruments, and 
of a Symphony in F major (Op. 50), played 
at the Colonnc concerts. From 1908 till his 
death Dallier was professor of harmony at 
the Conservatoire. p. r. (ii). 

Bint.—L ocard. Paul, ' 1^ M.iiirr* conirmptifiim dr 
1 ’orgue’ (Pari*, 1901). 

DALLIS BOOK. See Virginal Music. 

DALL’ OGLIO, Domenico (6. Padua, e. 
1700; d. Narva, summer 1764). 

Italian violinist and composer. He was 
possibly a pupil of Tartini. In 1735 hr went 
to St. Petersburg and spent the greater part of 
his life in the service of the Russian court. Hr 
died on his return journey to Italy. His works 
include sonatas and other pieces for his instru¬ 
ment, some of them published at Amsterdam. 
Paris and Venice. He also wrote the music of 
the prologue * La Russia alTlitta e riconsol.ua * 
(words by Jakob von Stahl in), some airs ami 
perhaps also the ballet music for Hassc’s * l.a 
cletnenza di I’ito ’ when produced at Moscow 
in 1742, at the coronation of the Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth. a. l. 

Bint..—Mootr*. R. A.. ' Annates de la mmique et do 
music ir ns en Runic au XVIIhw sfelc * (Genes a. 

B B). 

’ Oalio' (Riv. Mm. Ii.. 1946). 

Sit alto Slahlin. 

DALL’ OGLIO, Giuseppe ( 6 . Venice or 
Padua, ?;</.?, after 1794). 

Italian violoncellist, brother of the preced¬ 
ing. According to contemporaries he was one 
of the best performers on his instrument of the 
period. He stayed with his brother in Russia 
from 1735 to 1764 and afterwards lived in 
Berlin (where he met Casanova, who mentions 
him in his Memoirs), Warsaw and Venice. No 
compositioas by him are known. In 1778 he 
published at Venice 12 posthumous violin 
sonatas by his brother. a. l. 

D’ALMAINE Sc CO. See Gouldikg & Co. 
DALMORfcS, Charles (6. Nancy, Jan. 
1871 ; d. Hollywood, 6 Dec. 1939). 

French tenor singer and horn player. He 
studied at the Conservatories of Nancy, Lyons 
and Paris; also opera under Emerich in 
Berlin. During his vocal training he became 
an excellent horn player, and he was at first 
refused admission to the Paris Conservatoire 
on the ground that he was “ too good a 
musician to waste his time in becoming a 
mediocre singer ”. In 1894 he was appointed 
horn professor at the Lyons Conservatory. 


His voice, however, gradually developed into 
a powerful organ of fine quality, and his 
operatic debut at Rouen in 1899 was highly 
successful. After several seasons at the Brus¬ 
sels Theatre dc la Monnaie, he made his 
first appearance in London, at Covent Garden, 
in 1904, creating an excellent impression in 
* Faust ' and as Jean in Massenet’s 4 Salome ’. 
His later parts in London included Julien in 
4 Louise ’, Don Jose in 4 Carmen ’ and Pedro 
in Laparra’s 4 I .a Habanera '; but he found 
scope for an even larger repertory in America, 
where he made his debut at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, in 1908, and sub¬ 
sequently joined the Chicago Opera Company. 
He was a good singer, a capable actor and 
a thoroughly reliable artist. r. m. p. 

D’ALQUEN. See Alouen, i>\ 

Dalton, Dr. jier Comm (adapt.). 

DALVIMARE (or d’AIvimare), Martin 
Pierre ( b . Dreux, Eurc-et-Loire, 18 Sept. 
1772; d. Paris. 13 June 1839). 

French harpist. In 1800 lie was in the Paris 
Opera orchestra and in 1807 harp teacher of 
the Empress Josephine. He retired to Dreux 
on 12 Mar. 1812. He composed 4 Lc Mariage 
par imprudence *, a i-act opera, sonatas and 
solos for harp and songs. e. v. d. s. 

DAMA BOBA, LA (Opera). See Wolf- 
Ferrari. 

DAMAN *, William (b . Li(ge, r. 1540; d. 
London, 1591). 

Walloon composer. He was taken to 
England in 1562 by Thomas Sackvillc, Lord 
Buckhurst, and remained there all his life, thus 
belonging virtually to the English school. He 
seems to have been at first attached to the 
household of Lord Buckhurst, who through¬ 
out his life entertained musicians “ the most 
curious which anywhere*he could have”. 1 
In 1579 he became one of Queen Elizabeth's 
musicians, and he remained attached to the 
court all his life. 

He harmonized for the use of a friend the 
psalm tunes then in common use, to the 
number of 79. His friend, in 1579, published 
them, with a preface by Edward Hake, under 
the following title: 

w . Hie Psalmes of David in Enplish Meter with Notes 
, J« .P" 1 **.** 1 un'o them by Guilielmo Damon, for 
John Bull, to the me of the portly Christians for retreat- 
ymp thenuehes in stede of fond and unseemly Ballades. 
At London. Printed by John Daye. Cum privilepio. 

John Bull is called in the preface 44 Citizen and 
Goldsmith of London This w-ork seems to 
have been ill received, and Daman set him¬ 
self to work to rcharmonizc the tunes. The 
new work was published in 1591 with the title 
of 

1 Arkwright {ttt footnote 2) is inclined to think that 
the name was originally (’Guillaume) de Man. 

•*» Mfttui J**"* «*>* Huguenot Society* 

SSr-S m'” lt ! r T >n bv G ; E i Arkwright, 
1912 jJ, totz MuiK * AnnquaryJan. igi 2> j„| y 
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The second Bookr of the Musicke of M. William 
Damon, laic one of her majesties Musilions ; containing 
all the tunes of David's Psalmes. as they are ordinarily 
soung in the Church ; most excellently by him composed 
into 4 partes. In which sett the Tenor singeth the 
Church tune. Published for the recreation of such as 
delight in Musicke: By W. Swayne Gent. Printed by 
T. Este, the assign* of W. Byrd. 1591. 

The work is in two parts, the second being 
entitled : 

•I The second Bookr of the Muskke of M. William 
Damon, late one of her maieslies Musitions; conteining 
all the Tunes of Daniil's Psalmes. as they are ordinarily 
snung in the Church ; most excellently by him composed 
into four parts. In which Sett the highest part singeth 
the Church tune. Published for the recreation of such 
as delight in Musicke: Bv W. Svsayne Cent. Printed 
by T. Este, the assign* ot W. Bvrdc. 1591. 

Daman died in the first half of 1591 at his 
house in Broad Street Ward, in the Parish of 
St. Peter-le-Poore, and an inventory of his 
goods was made on 2 June in the presence of 
his widow, Anna Damon, and five children. 
In the British Museum there is an arrange¬ 
ment of a motet, * Spctn in alium ’ (Add. 
MSS 31,992/55b) and also another of a 3-pari 
madrigal, ' Ut re mi fa sol la ’ (Add. MSS 
29,246/31), each with a lute accompaniment 
by him. The following anthem and motets by 
Daman are also preserved : 

‘ Confitrbor tihi Domino.' Ch. Ch. 979*83. 

' Miserere nmtri Domino ' (a 3) (printed in Arkwright's 
'Old English Edition'). Add. MSS 29 - 372*77 i 
Add. MSS 3034/231* (score). 

' O Heavenly Clod.' Add. MSS 29,372-77. 

' Ornnis earn gramen sit.’ Ch. Ch. 979-H3. 

In the Christ Church partbooks there arc two 
other motets by a certain \V. Dcmandc, who 
is possibly the same man. There is also an 
incomplete copy of a 6-part motet, * Bcati 
omnes’ (B.M., Add. MSS 32 , 377 / 4 ov )» which 
bears this name. 

w. H. it., adds. o. E. p. a. & j. m. (ii). 

Damard, L. Set Scvcrac (' Mirage ', incid. m.). 

DAMASCENE, Alexander (b . France, ?; 
(I. London, 14 July 1719). 

Anglo-French alto singer and composer. 
He was probably of Italian extraction but 
French birth. On 22 July 1682 he obtained 
letters of denization in England (see Pat. 
Roll, 34 Chas. II. pt. 6, No. 4, where he is 
described as a French Protestant). On 18 
July 1689 lie was sworn Composer of the 
Private Music to King William III and on 
6 Dec. 1690 as a Gentleman Extraordinary 
of the Chapel Royal. On the death of Henry 
Purcell in 1695 he was advanced to a full 
place. 

Damascene was a prolific song writer, 
and many of his compositions may be found 
in the following collections: ‘ Choice Ayres 
and Songs’ (1676-84); ‘The Theatre of 
Musick ’ (1685-87); ‘ Vinculum societatis ’ 
(1687-91); ‘ The Banquet of Musick ’ (1688- 
1892); ‘Comes Amoris * (1687-94); ‘The 
Gentleman’s Journal ’ (1692-94). 

W. H. H. 


DAMASE, Jean-Michel (b. Bordeaux, 27 

Jan. 1928). 

French pianist and composer. His mother 
is the well-known harpist Michcline Kahn. 
He first studied music at the ficole Normalc dc 
Musique in Paris and later at the Conserva¬ 
toire, where he gained the “ premier prix de 
piano” (1943), “premier prix de composi¬ 
tion ” and “ premier grand Prix de Rome ” 
(1947), the last for his cantata ‘ Et la belle se 
revcilla . . . \ He studied the pianoforte 
privately with Alfred Cortot and has appeared 
as a soloist with the Concerts Colonne, Con¬ 
certs du Conservatoire and the Orchestre 
National. His ‘ La Croqucusc dc diamants 
ballet avec chansons , was first performed at the 
Theatre Marigny in Paris on 25 Sept. 195° 
by Rcn£c Jcanmaire, Roland Petit, Gordon 
Hamilton and Lcs Ballets dc Paris dc Roland 
Petit. As ‘ The Diamond Cruncher ’ it en¬ 
joyed a considerable success in America before 
the disintegration of this company. 

The following is a list of Darnasc’s principal 
works: 

Ballet ‘ I*a Croqucutc dc diamants Op. 18. 

CanttU ' Et la belle sc rfveilla . .Op. 3 - 

’ Badinage *. choreographic suite for orch., Up. 3- 

3 Interludes for orch., Op. 9 - 

Suite ' Cortege ' for orch.. Op. 13. 

* Trois Chorals * for stg. orch., Op. 23. 

Rhapsody for oboe & stgs. (or pf.), Op. 6. 

Pf.Concerto.Op.il. 

' Concertino ' for harp & stgs., Op. 20. 

Trio for flute, harp & cello, Op. I. _ „ 

Quintet for flute, vn.. viola, cello & harp. Op. 2. 

' Sonatc en concert' for flute, cello & pi., op. * 7 - 

’ Dix-sept Variations ' for wind stet. Op. 22. 

* Sarabande ’ for vn. & pf.. Op. 12. 

* Aria ' for cello & pf.. Op. 7 - 

Sonata for cello & pf., Op. 15. _ ,«• 

* Concertstuck ' for saxophone & pT., Op. 10. 

* Berceuse ' for horn & pf., Op. « 9 - 

* Mouvemcnt perp*tuel ’ for pf.. Op. to. 

’ Sarabande ’ for ham. Op- 8 . 

‘ Etude de concert * for harp. Op. U. 

Song ' La Perle *gar*e ’ (Colette), Op. 4 - 

’ Trois Chansons ' (Charles d Orleans), Op. «'• 

F. E. C. 


D’AMBLEVILLE. See Amble vtLLE. 

D’AMBREVILLE, Leonora. See * $oR 
SINI. 

D’AMBROSIO. See Amdrosio. 

DAME BLANCHE, LA (‘The WbjU 

Lady’). Opera in 3 «“ ^ ^'f^her 
Libretto by Engine Scribe. b f eiI or«W*. 
Scott’s ' The Monastery and Guy M ® 
ing ’. Produced Paris, Opira-Comiquc, 
Dec. , 8 , 5 . is. Perf- “"road, L,igeJ« 
French). 13 Mar. .826. tst in England Lon 

don, Drury Lane P'T'n U SA New 
Bcazlcy). 9 Oct .826^ .. » v f£ 

aroused -iderab, 

,C “D^ C ' r ^SB^ r ^ r ‘(Opera). * 
BOIELDIEU. 

DAMEN, Johann. See Dahmen. ^ 

DAMENIZATION. An^^^Tonic 
ant of solmization, now superseded b> 
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Sol-fa, in which the syllables given to the notes 
were Da, Me, Ni, etc. 

DAMERINI, Adelmo (i. Carmignano, 
Florence, it Dec. 1880). 

Italian musicologist. He became professor 
of musical history and director of the music 
section of the Biblioteca Palatina at Parma 
(1926-32) and later director of the Library of 
the Conservatorio Musicale at Florence, where 
he remained until 1950. He wrote numerous 
essay’s in musical history and criticism for 
various papers and periodicals, and published, 
among other works, a monograph on Lorenzo 
Pcrosi, the boob * Origine c svolgimcnto della 
sinfonia ’ (1919) and ‘ Classicismo c romanti- 
cismo nella musica * (1942), and edited a 
selection of the ‘ Pensieri sulla musica ’ of 
Boetius (1949). He is also the composer of 
sacred choral, orchestral and chamber-music 

o. m. 

DAMIAN, ? (b . ?, c. ,665; d. Chelm, 

18 Apr. 1729). 

Pcdish composer. He was a Piarist monk, 
his works, written mainly for chorus and 
instrumental ensembles, the following remain : 

• A v“ Un 0 pU M ." ia ’ f “' * voi< « (alto pan lw.ll. 

Ave VirRo rnumli »pc» for iopruno. j vrn. & coni. 

• ffiSS? | V,r Tu ' * vnv a COM. 

J-'nfi cbor nbi Dorninc tor 4 yokes, j vm. & «onl. 
(.onhifbor l.bi Dorninc ’ for i >opra£», A.T.B. “ v*. 

. IV 3 flai'ni & coni. (comp. 1697). 

& co°n«" nU ‘ ’ f ° r a K>prano *- A,B ‘ 3 vrn.. , cUrini 

' U t a 2n^ e,i ’ f0f 4 V ° pr “ u "’ A r B ’ 3 

• Venl consoiator * (conccrio) for soprano, clarioo & ,on«. 

DAMIAN. See Accordion. 

DAMMEN, Johann. See Daiimln. 
DAMNATION DE FAUST, LA. A 

secular oratorio or dramatic cantata {Ugende 
dramatique) on a large scale by Berlioz, based 
dc Nrrva, s F ™ch version of 
Goethe s kaust , but altered by the composer 
and Almirc Gandonnidrc to conclude with a 
Hide to the Abyss * - Faust being consigned 
to hell according to his pact with Mephisto- 
phclcs instead of being redeemed, as at the 
end of the second part of Goethe's dramatic 
poem. I he work was completed in 1846. 
but incorporated the much earlier *Huit 

Ti, c C r' WriUcn by Bcrlioz in '828. 
inc hrsl Performance was given under the 
composer’s direction at the Paris Op*ra- 

i° n u Dcc n ,8 4 6 « ^ ‘he concert form 
mended by him. But it is not altogether un- 

,r C ^i ,n thc forn \° f an opera, and it was 
thus produced for the first time at Monte 

fint an™ ? b ‘ ,8 ? 3 ' In Kng,and ,hc work 
J Feb ° n 1 ,hc J S I agc a ‘ Liverpool on 

Pn the U Ia “**1 T * H - Fri «d, and 
in ?^ A - 31 NCW 0rl ™‘ — )-ar. 

DAMON (b. ?; d. ?). E,B - 

He m w , 5lh . ccn f u 7 (b.c.) musical theorist. 
4 c may be identical with a friend of Pericles 


who was ostracized for his political activities. 
It was from him that Plato derived his views 
of the ethical importance of music: “ \o 
change can be made in styles of music without 
affecting the most important conventions of 
society. So Damon declares and I agree ” 

Republic’, 424 c). He may also be the 
ultimate source of much in Aristides (.Juin- 
tilianus, who quotes from his school. 

DAMON, William. See Dasun.' " ' 

DAMOREAU, Laure (Cinthie Monta- 
lant). Set Ginti-Dasjoreau. 

DAMPER (Engl.). I 

DAMPFER (Gcr.). j Nh n • 

DAMROSCH. Gcrman-American family 
of musicians. 

(«) Leopold Damrosch (b. Posen, 22 
Oct. 1832; d. New York, 15 Feb. 1885), 
violinist, conductor and composer. He was 
educated at the preparatory school [Gymnasium) 
of his native town and at Berlin University, 
where he took a doctor's degree in medicine in 
1854. Having shown marked musical taste in 
early life, he then decided, against his parents' 
wishes, to abandon medicine and devote him¬ 
self to the study of music. 1 lc became a pupil 
of Ries, S. W. Dehn and Bohmer, and made 
such progress that he appeared the next year 
as solo violinist at Magdeburg. After giving 
concerts in the principal German cities he was 
appointed leading violinist in the court or¬ 
chestra at Weimar by Liszt in 1857. While 
there he married the singer Helene von Hcim- 
burg. In 1850-60 he was conductor of the 
Breslau Philharmonic Society, where his pro- 
grammes included works by Wagner, Liszt and 
Berlioz. In i860 he made concert tours with 
Bulow and Tausig. In .862 he organized the 
Orchcsierverein of Brolau, of which lie re¬ 
mained director till 1871. 

In that year Damrosch was called to New 
York to become conductor of a German male- 
voice choir, the Manncrgesangvcrcin Arion. 
tns energy’, strong musical temperament and 
organizing ability soon made themselves 
influential ,n the musical life of New York, 
where he founded in 1874 the Oratorio Society 
a choir devoted to the performance of oratorios 
and other works. In .878 a further result of 

l a "r? h S ,abours «cn in the foundation 
of he Symphony Society, for the giving of 
orchestral concerts. Of both of these Dam¬ 
rosch was elected conductor, a place he 
occupied until his death. In the season of 
1876-77 he officiated as conductor of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society’s concerts. 

In 1880 Columbia College conferred upon 
Damrosch the degree of Mus.D. In 1881 he 
conducted the first great musical festival held 
in New York wnh an orchestra of 250 and a 

JouTX 'T , In 1883 hc madc a -cessfu. 
tour through the western States with his 
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orchestra. His compositions, published partly 
in Germany, partly in the United States, were 
numerous but unimportant. A list was pub¬ 
lished in the second edition of this Dictionary. 

Damrosch was also mainly instrumental in 
the establishment of German opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, which had 
opened with an Italian season that was a 
disastrous failure financially. He presented a 
plan for German opera, gathered a company 
of German singers and opened the season on 
17 Nov. 1884, ending on 11 Feb. 1885. Dam¬ 
rosch conducted all the performances but the 
last, on the eve of which he had caught a cold. 
Five days later, while all the city was rejoicing 
at his achievement, he died. 

Him .—Rice. E. T., * Personal Rcrotkdiom of Leopold 
Damrosch (M.Q., July 1943). 

(2) Frank (Heino) Damrosch(6. Breslau, 

22 June 1859; d, New York, 22 Oct. 1937), 
conductor and teacher, son of the preceding. 
He went to New York with his family in 
1871, having already as a young child begun 
the study of composition and the pianoforte. 
He first went into business at Denver, 
Colorado, but soon devoted himself to music, 
becoming conductor of the Denver Chorus 
Club and supervisor of music in schools. 
After his father’s death he was chorus-master 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York till 
1891. In 1892 he organucd the People's 
Singing Classes in New York for the instruc¬ 
tion of wage-earners in sight-reading and 
choral singing, from which he developed the 
People’s Choral Union, with a membership 
of 1200, chiefly wage-earners. He was also 
instrumental in founding the Musical Art 
Society in New York, a small chorus of pro¬ 
fessional singers devoted to the performance of 
a eaftf>tlla choral works and the higher class of 
modern choral music, of which he was con¬ 
ductor until its discontinuance in 1920. In 
1897 lie was made supervisor of music in the 
New York schools and in 1898 succeeded his 
brother Walter as conductor of the Oratorio 
Society, founded by their father, continuing in 
that post until 1912. At various times he 
conducted choral societies in towns near New 
York. He resigned most of these posts in 1904 
to become director of the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York. 

Frank Damrosch received the degree of 
Mus.D. from Yale University in 1904. He 
wrote ‘ Some Essentials in the Teaching of 
Music’ (1916) and ‘A Popular Method of 
Sight Singing ’ (1894). 

Him..— Stibbins. L. P. & R. P.. ‘Frank Damrosch: Lei 
the People Sing’ (New York. 1945). 

(3) Walter (Johannes) Damrosch (b. 

Breslau, 30 Jan. 1862 ; d. New York, 22 Dec. 
1950), conductor, educationist and composer, 
brother of the preceding. He was devoted 
to music from his childhood and studied 


composition and the pianoforte in Germany 
and in New York, whither he was brought by 
his family in 1871. When his father began his 
season of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1884, Walter became assistant 
conductor, and after his father’s death he con¬ 
tinued in that post under Anton Seidl. He 
succeeded his father as conductor of the 
Oratorio and New York Symphony Societies. 
He was active in the former until he resigned 
in 1898, and in the latter, with a brief interval 
owing to its temporary discontinuance, until 
his retirement from all musical activities. In 
1894 he organized the Damrosch Opera 
Company with German singers, which gave 
performances in New York and many cities 
throughout the country for five years. In 1899 
he became conductor of the German operas at 
the Metropolitan Opera for two years. In the 
season of 1902-3 he was conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society. The following 
year the New York Symphony Society was 
reorganized and continued under his direction. 
With this organization he made a tour in 
Europe in the summer of 1920. 

Damrosch received the degree of Mus.D. 
from Columbia University in 1914. During 
the first world war he organized a band¬ 
masters’ training-school in France for the 
American Expeditionary Force; and later he 
was largely concerned in founding the music 
school for Americans at Fontainebleau. 

In his later years Walter Damrosch came 
to the fore as director of broadcast symphonic 
music. He was the first to conduct an or¬ 
chestral concert relayed across America from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. In 1927 he was 
appointed Musical Adviser to the N.B.C., ana 
among other activities he organized a r, ;8 u a 
*’ music appreciation hour ” for school child 
throughout the U.S.A. and Canada, « 1 
may be described as an application to broad¬ 
casting of his lifelong work as director 
children’s concerts in New York. 

Despite his untiring efforts for mus. 
education in America Damrosch never com 
plctcly abandoned composition ; his p P 
works are: 

OPERAS 

■ ^M'on «stsss. jks 

c Man without a County (<£• '>' H alc), 

man. based on a story by Ed^rdt^ac 
prod. New York. Metropolitan Opera. 

1937 - 

OTHER WORKS 
for Euripido’ * Iphigen.a m Aulu . 


The 


( 1935 )- 


chorrn & orch. 
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' l)un 1 kl,k ‘ * R - Nathan) for baritonr. men's chorus & 
chamber orch. (1043). 

Sonata for vn. & pf. 

Songs, &c. 

H. E- K., R. A. & H. C. C. 

B'D'.-Damros,." Walter. * My Musical Life' (New 
York & London, 1923). 

DAMSE, Jozef (b . Sokolow, 23 Jan. 1788; 
d. Rudno nr. Warsaw, 15 Dec. 185 *). 

Polish clarinet and trombone player, actor 
and composer. He produced nearly 40 
operatic pasticcios into which, almost at 
random, he put fragments from works by 
’' eber, Rossini and Mozart, linked together 
and embellished by inventions of his own 
Although his work is now of interest solely on 
historical grounds, his pieces were performed 
even at the Warsaw Opera and in lesser 
operatic houses in Poland with great success. 

LES (Opera). Same,,. 

DANBY, John [b. London, 1757; d. 
London, 16 May 1798). 

English organist and composer. Between 
1781 and 1794 he obtained ten prizes from 
the Catch Club for eight glees and two 
canons. He wrote music for two plays and 
published three books of his compositions; a 
fourth was issued after his death. In 1787 
he published an elementary work entitled 
La guida alia musica vocale \ He held the 
appointment of organist at the chapel of the 
Spanish Embassy, near Manchester .Square 
for the service of which he composed some 
masses and motet,. He died during the 
performance of a concert which his friends 
had got up for his benefit, he having long 
ost the use of his limbs by sleeping in a damp 
bed at an inn. ... „ „ 1 

aho <H. C.. son-in-law). 

DANCE, William ( 4 . London, 1755; d. 
London, 5 June 1840). 

English pianist and violinist. He was the 
grandson of George Dance (1700-68). the 
famous architect, and other family connections 
of Ins were either painters or playwrights. He 
was a violinist at Drury Lane Theatre in 
‘ 77 1 ~ 74 . >" the orchestra of the Opera from 
J 775 «o O9 3 and led the orchestra at the 
Handel Commemoration of 1790 in the absence 
of Cramer. W T. Parke', speaking of him as a 
pianist, says that he "displayed great taste 
and power of execution ”. 

Ir/'io C !k CUl ? r pro P° sin S ,hc acting which 
jcd to the formation of the Philharmonic 

Society was issued by " Messrs. Cramer, Corri 
and Dance from Dance’s house, 17 Man¬ 
chester Street on Sunday, 17 Jan. 1813. He 
was afterwards one of the directors and 
treasurer. Mendelssohn was entertained at 
his house, and it was for his daughter Soohh 

me earliest Licder ohne Worte » (No. 4), ihc 
1 ‘ Musical MemoirsI, m. 


manuscript of which, dated 14 Sept. 1829 — 
the same day as he wrote finis to the Ej. Quar¬ 
tet — is still preserved in the family, together 
with a letter from Mendelssohn asking per¬ 
mission to use it for inclusion in ' Melodics for 
the Pianoforte ’ (1830). 

Henry Dance, William’s son, was secretary 
to the Philharmonic Society for the first year 
(1813). 

XelMe Curzon Smith, a great-granddaughter 
o! William Dance, who married Henry J. Watt 
and died young, was a brilliant pianist. She 
was a pupil of John Farmer and later a 
protegee of Joachim at the Berlin High School 
for Music. c F 

Danchrt, Antoine. Stt Campra (jo libs.).' |» f „ 

w' ,r, L ( .. , P!'' k ’ c '" c l «l..rnrnco 'Moran. 

Mo/ari (• Idoniruro . opera i. 

DANCKERT, Werner (b. Erfurt, 22 June 
1900). 

German pianist, harpsichordist, teacher and 
musicologist. He studied at the Leipzig Con¬ 
servatory in 1919-21 and at the Universities of 
Jena. Leipzig and Erlangen in 1918-23. taking 
a Ph.D. degree, lie wa> lecturer successively 
at Jena (1926) and Berlin Universities (1937) 
professor of musicology at Graz in 1943.4c,, 
and now works privately as pianist, teacher 
and writer on music. He had also taught 
cembalo playing at the Music High School of 
W eimar in 1930-31. having specialized in that 
subject, and he was music critic at Erfurt in 
' 93 2 " 37 ; He has edited keyboard and cham¬ 
ber music by Handel, Telemann and C. P. E. 
Bach (unfamiliar works), Pasquini, Lcgrenzi. 
Maunzio Cazzati and Giovanni Gabrieli. 
His literary works include : 

BOOKS 

; Gochichle drr Gicuc ' <Leipo„. iq,.). 

Personale r>pen dr* Mrlodieslilt ’ (Cauel. ,0,,). 

• L n . Vmb0,f Couliung ' iCjwI, iqu) 

ARTICLES 

‘ >,r ZMwtirilr 1 ""'"" ttMl “ • 

• nJ «.• " ' !*• « 9 ' 4 - 2 S>. 

r^.Ku» u ™„„ Wk s , to . l7M K vn U|pj . s 

' C Mdo. .XI. 

. .- 

lorvnung , If. ,, Lap*, ? , , 937 ). 

DANGKERTS (Dankers, Daniels), 
Ghisebn Tho, cn> Zeeland *, ?;«/.?). > 

and C th^rS? dS v 6, t' CCn ' U ?’ Singcr ’ con >P^« 
and theonst. Nothing is known of his youth 

Rn d mT US ‘, Cal u Pbnnging, but according to the 
Roman document to be mentioned presently 

Then part of the p incipalily of Li*gc. 
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he was a clerk at Liege at some time before he 
left for Italy. According to Baini he was at 
Naples before he joined the Papal Chapel in 
Rome about 1535, though he was not officially 
enrolled there until 21 Mar. 1538. In 1556 
he advanced to the post of chamberlain. 
Having served the chapel under Paul III, 
Julius III, Marcellus II. Paul IV and Pius IV 
for nearly thirty years he retired with a pen¬ 
sion in 1565, having previously been engaged 
to instruct the members of the Council of 
I rent in musical matters, probably in 1563, 
when church music came most prominently 
into the discussions. 

Among Danckerts's works arc a 6-part 
canon, ‘ Da paccm Domine ’, one for 5 voices 
dedicated to Paul III and printed at Naples 
in 1538, and one for 4 voices known as the 
“ Chessboard Canon ” owing to its alternating 
black and white notes. A motet of his com¬ 
position, ' Lactamini in Domino ’, is included 
in Ulhard’s ‘ Concentus octo . . . vocum ’ 
(Augsburg, 1545) and a 6-part motet, ‘ Tua 
est potentia ', in the ‘ Sclcctissimac cantiones 
ultra centum ' (Augsburg, 1540). Also two 
books of madrigals for 4, 5, and 6 voices arc 
said to have been published by Cardano 
(Venice, 1559), and two madrigals, ‘ Fcdel 
qual sempre fui ’ and ' Scarpello si vedra ’, arc 
contained in the collection first published in 
1 555 by Barr* of Rome. 

Danckcrts was one of those who adhered 
strictly to the old Nctherland school and re¬ 
mained uninfluenced by the new art that had 
grown up around them. He gained great 
celebrity as judge in the dispute between two 
ecclesiastical musicians, Viccntino and Lusi- 
tano, upon the nature of the scales on which 
the music of their time was constructed. 
Danckcrts was obliged to defend his verdict 
against Viccntino in a learned and exhaustive 
treatise on the matter in dispute, the original 
manuscript of which is preserved in the 
Vatican library in Rome. A full account of 
this controversy is given by Hawkins. 

j. r. s. b., adds. 

rl.frf aho Arluti. Lusitano (dispute with Viccntino). 

DANCLA, Jean Charles (b . Bagn6rcs-de- 
Bigorre, 19 Dee. 1818; d. Tunis, 9 Nov. 1907). 

French violinist, teacher and composer. He 
received instruction from Baillot at the 
Paris Conservatoire (1828) and ultimately 
himself became a professor at that institution 
(1857). He was the last representative of the 
old French school of violin playing. 

Dancla was successful as a soloist in the 
Soci£t6 dcs Concerts and elsewhere, and his 
quartet soir/es, in which he was assisted by his 
younger brothers, Jean Pierre Leopold (1823- 
>895), violinist, and Arnaud-Philippe (1820- 
1862), cellist, enjoyed considerable vogue. As 
a composer he was equally successful, gaining 
many prizes, among them the Prix Charticr, 


shared with Louise Farrenc, given for the 
composition of a piece of chamber music 
which should be the “ nearest approach to 
classic masterpieces ”. Yet it cannot be said 
that the more ambitious among some 200 
works he published arc of enduring value. 
His gift was rather that of writing bright 
and graceful music and of writing it well for 
his instrument, his minor compositions for 
violin being very popular. His studies were 
of considerable value to teachers, especially 
those bearing the title 4 Accentuation ct 
ponctuation de I'archet ’. 

Dancla was the author of the following 
literary works: * Les Compositeurs chefs 

d'orchestre ’ (1873); 4 Miscellanies musicales' 
(1876); ‘Notes ct souvenirs’ (1893, 1898, with 
catalogue of his works). 

W. W. C. A M. L. P. 


DANCO, Suzanne (£. Brussels, 22 Jan. 

' 9,,) \ . a .w 

Belgian soprano singer. She received the 

whole of her musical education at the Brussels 
Conservatoire, where she carried off prizes 
and diplomas, not only for singing, but for 
pianoforte and the history of music. The 
exceptional breadth of her musical culture is 
shown by her command of many diflcrcnt 
styles: she is indeed one of the most accom¬ 
plished and versatile of present-day singers. In 
opera she is best known for her Mozartian 
impersonations, notably of Fiordiligi and 
Donna Elvira; these have won applause 
throughout Italy as well as at the Festivals ol 
Edinburgh, Glyndeboume and Aix-en-Pro¬ 
vence. She has sung the part of Mimi a 
Covent Garden and the very diflcrcnt pari 
of Marie in B.B.C. concert performances1 01 
Alban Berg’s 4 Wozzeck *; listener to the 
B.B.C. will also remember her touching ana 
musical Mdisande, a part which she sustain* 
in the complete Dccca recording of Debussy 

° P Suzannc Danco is much in demand in 
London by the Third Programme for unusual 
music of all periods and schools, Germ;an 
Italian as well as French. As a concert 
singer she excels in Debussy, Ravel and be 
lioz; to German Liedrr she brings cla y 
intelligence rather than spontaneous w’ * 

Her versatility is all the more remark^, 
because her voice —a clear, cool, some 
pale soprano — is not capable of any ? 
Variety of colour; but it has been adrn.rabl) 

■iaydn (* Incontro improvuo . opera). . ouar d) (b- 
DANDELOT, Georges (Edouaroj 

Paris, 2 Dec. 1895)- p • ConS erva- 

French composer. At the V*ns jn 

oirc he obtained the pnze for harmo y 
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1920 and for fugue in 1922, studying composi¬ 
tion with YVidor and later with Dukas and 
Roussel. On the foundation of the £cole 
Normalc de Musique in Paris in 1919 he be¬ 
came a professor there, and in 1942 he joined 
the teaching-staff of the Conservatoire. He is 
also on die staff of the Lyc*c Lakanal and die 
College F^minin de Bouffemont, and professor 
at the Centre Universitaire Mediterraneen at 
Nice. He fought in the war of 1914-18 and 
received the Croix dc Guerre in 1916. 

. l> Am ,° n f g Dan delot-s compositions the oratorio 
1 ax for solo voices, chorus and orchestra 
gamed him the first prize at the Exposition 
Internationale dc Paris of 1937. He has also 
composed a 3 -act opera, ‘L'Ennemi a 3-act 
ofiha-bouffe , ‘ Midas ’, , 7 songs from Pierre 
I ; ouyss Bihlis , of which six have an or¬ 
chestral accompaniment (1924-30), a * Trio 
cn lorme dc suite ' (1930), 3 waltzes for two 
pianofortes (193,), a Symphony in D major, 
a Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra (1934), 
a Concerto for violin and orchestra, a string 
Quartet (1933), a Suite for pianoforte (1033), 

3 duels for womens voices (1933) and a 
Sonatina for flute and pianoforte (1934). 
Dandclot has also edited a number of works 
v UrC . l, .w rambauU * Ouches, Campra 
fnrf, V a ‘ Va . f ° r V L i0l ' n (or cd, °) and P* a no- 

an< ‘ hC . “, lh * au,hor ScVf ral educa- 
t «nal works, including two sets of simple piano 
duets called En vacances * and * Six Chants 
populairrs bretons 

n.Mnn . t A> "* R- M. M. 

DAN D °, Joseph (Haydon Bourne) (*. 

London, 11 May ,806; d Godalming, 
•Surrey, 9 May 1894). * 

Lngljsh violinist He studied the violin 
under his uncle, Gaetano Brandi. In 1819 

on fmfT ? PUpi ‘ ° f M ° ri * wi,h * h on> he 
continued alx>ut seven years. In 1831 he 

o“ h * d ™ M< £ a mcmb " <>f ‘he Philharmonic 
orchestra. For many years he filled the post 
f leader of the orchestras of the Classical Har¬ 
monists and Choral Harmonists' Societies. 

Uando was the first to introduce public 
ptriormances of instrumental quartets. It is 

monir h ^ 1 ‘ hC CaHicr days of ,hc p hilhar- 
oar? of^ ,C V “ qUar ‘ C ‘ ^“ionally formed 
thc . P. ro f a mme, but no concerts con- 

^vcn in XC US1V . y ° fqUar,C,S had been 

given m London. The occasion on which 

the experiment was first tried was a benefit 

concert got up by Dando a, the Homs 

avc rn D OC |o „ Commons, on 23 Sept.* 

of 3 HcnI? n Rr ‘ hCn hr u Cd 3 paMy consis ‘mg 

I uci and h gr0 ,r C ’ Ga,,ic - Charl« 

Cucas and himself, to give regular series of 

quartet concerts, and they began their entrr- 

grc° n R^ Ma They 3 ctSu: h d C ,1 
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assumed the first violin, the viola being placed 
in the hands of John Lodcr. Thus constituted 
they removed to Crosby Hall, where they 
continued until the deaths of Gallic and Lodcr 
in 1853 broke up the party. Dando occupied 
a prominent posiiion in all the best orchestras 
until 1875. He held the post of music master 
10 the Charterhouse School from 1875 until 
within a short time of his death, vv. 11. 11. 

.. *^! DRI ^ U (d’Andrieu), Jean Francois 
( 4 . Ians 1682; d. Pans, 17Jan. 1738). 

french organist, harpsichordist and com¬ 
peer. He succeeded his uncle, Pierre Dan- 
dneu, author of a book of Noels (c. .720), as 
organist of the Paris church of Saint-Barthl- 
Icmy. He was appointed organist of Saint- 
Mrro- on 28 Jan. 1704, and a member of 
the Irench chapel royal in , 72I , replacing 
Outernc. His successor in this post was Daquin. 

Dandncu composed three Imoks of harpsi¬ 
chord pieces (1724-34), one of organ pieces, 
one or violin sonatas, one of trios for 2 violins 
and bass; * Lcs Caracteres de la guerre, ou 
•Vine dc symphonies . . .’; also a book of 
instructions for harpsichord accompaniment 
| 1 nncipes dc I accompagnemcni du clave¬ 
cin ), which appeared in three editions. 
Many of his harpsichord pieces have been 
reprinted. «. v. d. s., rev. 

l '" AMK|C Hev - Mudcol.. 

Sft «/•*> Nod (Miitr of N.'i). 

puST*’ C,emeBe ' Addiniell (incid. f„ r 

DANEK, Adalbert (Wojcicch). See 

DANKomid (UojOECH ( ADALBERT]). 

** AnGECOURT. 

D ANGELI. See Angeei. 

D’ANGLEBERT. See Angubrrt. 
DANICAN. See Philidor. 

DANIEL, Hermann Adalbert (b. Cothcn 
nr. Dessau, 1812; d. ?). 

f J™ ,hC0, °; i T/ .. Hr processor in 

University of HaBe. His ‘Thesaurus 

w« rT V ° k ’ Ldp/ig) » 3 liable 

and r/dl” Sf ° f "*** church music 

and collection of hymns. M c c 

DANIEL, Jean (called Maitre Mitou, 
Miltou or Mihtou) (b. Angers, ?; d. ?) 

,K I h ,5,h ; , ? lh ' CCn,ur y or S an ist and com- 

Ktre Dime af ° rg3 " iSt 31 thc church 

01 Aotrc-Dame at Nantes; i n 1520-30 vicar 
and organist at Saint-Mauricc, Angers. He 

words'and'n° r ^ "St ° f Which hc wro,e both 
'3 f H n,US,C - lhcy arc still sung by the 

Lf^' ,JnV - ° nc of ,hc ,wo *x>oks of 
mu which he wrote was republished in 1874 

sacred °^7 3 ° f S ° ngS ’ and so, " c 
collective v P o. u n m 4 r r,S 
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DANIEL (Samuel) 


DANNREUTHER 


of John Daniel, a music master who, according 
to Fuller, lived near Taunton and was “ a man 
of harmonious mind Samuel (b. 1562) was 
apparently the elder of the two brothers. John 
succeeded Samuel as inspector of the children 
of the queen’s revels, and in Dec. 1625 he was 
a member of the royal company of musicians 
for the lutes. He was sole executor of the 
poet’s will (P.C.C., 12, Soame) in 1619, and 
brought out an edition of his poetical works 
in 1623, dedicating them to Prince Charles. 

Daniel took the B.Mus. degree at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 14 July 1604. In 1606 
he published a set of 20 songs under the title 
of * Songs for the Lute Viol and Voice: Com¬ 
posed by I. Danycl, Batchclar in Musickc’.' 
They were dedicated “to M"’ Anne Grene 
. . . daughter of S r William Grene of Milton, 
Knight The first 18 arc for solo voice 
with accompaniment of lute and bass viol; 
the next 2 arc for 4 voices and treble and bass 
lutes, and the final number is a lute piece 
entitled ' Mrs Anne Grene her leaves bee 
greenc \ Some of the songs arc of greater 
length than was usual at the period, and in 
some instances two or three consecutive 
numbers form a single composition, as in 
the case of Dowland’s * Time's eldest son 
‘Can doleful notes’, Nos. 13 and 14 of the 
set, is treated with chromatic harmonies 
of an interesting character, but by this date 
several composers were treading the new 
paths which had first been explored some 
years earlier by Wcelkcs, Dowland and 
Farnaby. e. m. p. 

Dim..--Judd, I’rnev, ’The Song* of John Danyd* 
<M. & L.. XVII, 1936. P- 106). 

Stf aha Chromatic (mus. cx.). 

Daniel, Samuel. Stt Ireland (J., song). Mocran 
(parlsong). 

DANISH MUSIC. Set Samfinoet til 
Udgivblse ap Dansk Musik. 

DANKERTS, Ghiselin. See Danckerts. 

DANKO WSKI, Wojciech (Adalbert) 
(real name Danek) ( b . ?, c. 1765; d. ?). 

Polish violist and composer. He wrote 
many compositions for the church, mainly for 
mixed choirs, with an accompaniment of 
an instrumental ensemble and organ. His 
masses, vespers and motets were written for 
5 to 12 voices, and his orchestra usually 
consists of 2 violins, viola, 2 clarini or some¬ 
times 2 oboes, 2 horns, 2 flutes (rarely) and 
timpani. 

C. K. II. 

DANKWART, Baltazar (b . ?; d. ?). 

Polish 16th-i7th-ccntury violin maker. He 
made many instruments on the model of the 
Brcscian school. It is still uncertain whether 
his workshop was at Wilno, Cracow or 
Warsaw. The Warsaw Conservatory was in 

' Republished in 'The English School of I.utenist 
Song Writers 


possession of a violin made by Dankwart with 
a label in Polish which reads as follows: 
“ Baltazar Dankwart we Wilnic 1603, Jego 
Krol. Mosci sluga ” (Baltazar Dankwart at 
Wilno, 1603, His Majesty’s servant). This 
violin, one of the very few specimens remain¬ 
ing in Poland, was destroyed during the 
second world war. C. R. 11. 

DANKWART, Jan (b . ?; d. ?). 

Polish 17th-century violin maker, probably 
son of the preceding. He was a pupil in violin 
making of Groblicz, senior. One of the violins 
made by him and bearing the date 1633 has 
been in possession of the leader of the Poznari 
Philharmonic Orchestra. c. R. h. 

DANNELEY, John (Fehham) (b. Wok¬ 
ingham, Berkshire, 9 Mar. 1786; d. London, 
1836). 

English organist, teacher and theorist. He 
was the second son of a lay-clerk of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. He studied 
under Samuel Wcbbe, Charles Knyvett, 
Woelfl and Charles Ncate. He established 
himself at Ipswich as a teacher of music 
and became organist of the church of St. 
Mary of the Tower in that town. In 181O 
he visited Paris and studied under Antoine 
Reicha. Danncley published in 1820 Ele¬ 
mentary Principles of Thorough-bass • • • • 
in 1825 ‘ An Encyclopaedia or Dictionary 01 
Music ’: in 1826 ‘ A Musical Grammar . 

vv. H. H. 

DANNING, Sophus Christian (b. Copen¬ 
hagen, i6Junc 1867; d. Odense, 7 Nov. 1925)- 

Danish conductor and composer. nc 
studied in Copenhagen and later at Son 
hausen and Leipzig. After ^yelling in 
Italy, France and Germany, he h . ve< J, f ° 
time in Finland, afterwards taught in Gopc 
hagen and in .899 went to Norway wUhan 
appointment as conductor of the Berg 
theatre. In 1907 he removed to Christ 
where he was conductor until 1911- .. 

returned to Denmark, where he sp 

"“nV'works include ' 

Adolf’, 4 Elleskudt and ’• for 

operetta ‘Columbine’, incidental mu:» 
Oehlenschlagcr’s ‘ Aladdin and othc P £4 

cantatas, symphonies ( ,nclud, ^ n C onccrto, 

‘ Dante’) and overtures, a Mohn G ^ ^ 

(b. Strasbourg, 4 Nov. 1844, 

12 Feb. I 9 <> 5 )- . . . r on m usic of 

English pianist and writer 
German d«en,. When five yean ofagr ^ 
was taken to Cinonnatt, U.S.A, ^ ^ 
learned music from F. L. Rlttc ’ , hcrc 
he entered the Leipzig ConservaiwLhelcs, 
he remained till if 3 . JgX he 

Hauptmann and Richter. Fro P he 
removed to London and became one 
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most prominent musicians of the metropolis, 
well known as a pianoforte player and teacher, 
litterateur and lecturer, and a strong supporter 
of progress in music. He was especially known 
as the friend and champion of Wagner. 
Perhaps his greatest service to English music 
was the personal friendship and encourage¬ 
ment, as well as the actual teaching, which 
he gave to Parry. 

Dannrcuthcr’s first public appearance in 
England was at the Crystal Palace, on 11 Apr. 
1863, when he played Chopin's F minor 
Concerto (for the first time in its entirety in 
England). He founded the Wagner Society 
in 1872 and conducted its two series of concerts 
in 1873 and 1874. He was also a warm 
promoter of the Wagner Festival in 1877, 
translated his * Music of the Future * (1872) 
and others of the prose works, such as * On 
Conducting \ * Beethoven etc., and received 
Wagner at his house in Orme Square, 
Bayswater, during his stay in London. An 
interesting set of papers on 4 Wagner and the 
Reform of the Opera * in the M.M.R. of 1872 
was republished in 1904. He was the first 
to play the concertos of Grieg in A minor, 
Liszt in A major and Tchaikovsky in B> 
minor (Crystal Palace, 1874 and 1876). He 
was appointed professor of the pianoforte in 
the R.C.M. in 1895. 

While Dannrcuther was an earnest apostle 
of the new school, he was no less zealous for 
old music, as is proved by the range of the 
programmes of his w’cll-known chamber 
concerts, given at his house from 1874 to 
1893, his own able interpretations of Bach 
and Beethoven, his lectures on Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Wagner 
at the Royal Institution, and his article on 
Beethoven in 4 Macmillan's Magazine 4 
(July 1876). His treatise on 4 Musical 
Ornamentation ’ (one of Novello's primers) 
was long a standard work on the subject. He 
was a valued contributor to the earlier editions 
of this Dictionary and the author of Vol. VI 
of the O.H.M. (‘The Romantic Period’), 
published posthumously. Dannreuther's pub¬ 
lished compositions consist of two sets of songs 
and one of ducts. ». A F _ M 

DANNSTROM, (Johan) Isldor (b . Stock¬ 
holm, 15 Dec. 1812; d. Stockholm, 17 Oct. 
*° 97 ). # 

Swedish singer and composer. He studied 
at the Academy of Music, Stockholm, 1826-29: 
singing with J. E. Nordblom, pianoforte with 
1. Bystrom and harmony with E. Drake. He 
then worked as a clerk in the Customs Office 
until 1836 and gave guitar and flute lessons 
to cam money for further musical education. 
He resumed his studies in harmony and 
counterpoint with E. Drake in 1835 and be¬ 
came a pupil in singing of Isak Berg, 1835-37. 
At tins time he published his first song. In 

VOL. 11 


1 837-38 he studied theory of music with S. V. 
Dehn in Berlin and took singing lessons with 
Forini at Bergamo and Rubini in Paris, 1840- 
1841. He also went to Poland and to Vienna, 
where he met Franz Berwald. In 1841 he 
made his debut as a singer at the Royal 
Theatre, Stockholm, and lie sang there during 
the next three years, often with Jenny Lind 
and J. Gunther. He went to Paris to study 
with Garcia, 1844-45, and on his return to 
Stockholm taught many singers who later won 
fame. In 1849 he published a song method ; 
in 1851 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Music. He was conductor of the 
Harmonic Society in 1847-48; music critic 
to 4 Dagligt AUchanda ’ and 4 Aficnposicn ’, 
1848-49, and to 4 Aftcnbladct ’, 1854-55. 
In 1853-54 * lc travelled to America where lie 
gave concerts and took singing pupils. He 
founded a musical-instrument warehouse in 
Stockholm in 1836, at which Emil Sjogren was 
later to become an assistant in order to earn 
a livelihood in his earlier years. 

Dannstrom composed a number of songs 
and vocal duets, most of which w ere published 
between 1840-60. Many of his best-known 
songs (polskas) are of a florid type, more 
violinistic than vocal. Almost all the others 
arc of folksong character. One collection was 
awarded a prize by the Society of Musical Art. 
He wrote music to short comedies: 4 Skoma- 
karen och hans fru 1847, 4 Herr och Fru 
Tapperman 1848, 4 Doktor Tarbaglia *, 
1851, and 4 Lordcns rock ’, 1861. His auto¬ 
biography, dated Dec. 1895, gives a good 
picture of Swedish musical life in the 1840s and 
contains interesting references to Jenny Lind 
and Kristina Nilsson. K. d. 

Dim..— Danksikoh, I.. * Nigra Uad ur Itidor Dann. 
»tronu minncs antCCkniiigAr * (Stockholm, i bob). 

DANON, Oskar (b . Sarajevo, Bosnia, 
« 9 ' 3 )- 

Yugoslav conductor and composer. After 
early training in Yugoslavia he completed his 
musical education at the Conservatory of 
Prague, where he graduated and obtained a 
doctor’s degree in musicology. Until 1941 he 
was conductor of the Opera and of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra in Sarajevo; lie was also 
artistic manager of the Avant-Garde Theatre 
there. 

From 1941 till the end of the second world 
war he fought as a partisan soldier with the 
national liberating army of Yugoslavia. In 
1945 he became director of the Opera in 
Belgrade and director of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra there. In addition to other com¬ 
positions he has, since the end of the war, 
written many songs for massed voices and 
achieved a high degree of realism in his choral 
work * Kozara ’, which reflects national 
strivings and emotions of the Yugoslav people 
at the time of their liberation struggles. 
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His other compositions include a Children's 
Ballet; choral works ; a‘ Symphonic Scherzo’ 
lor full orchestra; ‘ Improvisation ’ for flute, 
oboe and bassoon, Scherzo for pianoforte; 
many songs. k. t. 

DANSBY, Cosby. See Morris (Harold). 

DANSK MUSIK. See Samfundet til 
Udgivelseaf Dansk Mt'SIK. 

Dante Alighieri. See Abranyi (‘ Paolo and Fran- 
• cica opera;. _ Han lock (symph. poem). Campo 
(' Divina commedia'for orch.). Cartan (‘HommaRca IX' 
for chorus). Dal berg Beatrice *, cantata). Danning 
C Dante 1 Symphony). Davies (H. VV., * Divina com- 
media choral fantasy). Foote (* Francesca da R.', 
symph. prologue). Foulds (concert opera on D.). 
Galilei (* Conte Ugolino cantata). Gilson (’ Fran¬ 
cesca da K.\ oral,). Godard (opera on D.). GoU 
(’ Francesca da R.’, opera). Granados (* Divina corn- 
media symph. poem). Ilernricd (* Francesca da R.\ 
opera). Indy (' Divine Comldie *, projected symph. 
pocin). Klcnau (3 ordi. fantasies on * Inferno ’). Lis/t 
(No. 109, Symphony; No. 161, pf. fantasy). Louri* 
(Canzona lor chorus & sirs.). Mabellini (cantata). 
Maganini (Concerto for sirs.). Mancinelli (’ Paolo e 
Francescaopera). Marenzio (settings of). Mor- 
lacchi (' Ugolino \ scena ; * Francesca da R.\ opera). 
Nabokov (* Vita nuova voice & orch.). Ntpravnik 
(‘ Francesca da R.', opera). Xougu& 'opera on D.). 
I’hilpot (‘ Dante and Beatrice *, opera). Pierni C Fran¬ 
cesca da It.’ (Crawford's play), incid. n».). Pitt (* Paolo 
and Francesca’ (S. Phillips's play), do.). Rakhmaninov 
('Francesca da R.*, opera). Rossini (* Rccitativo rit- 
inato'L Schoeck (song). Stanford (3 Rhapsodies for 
pf.). Tancyev (S. I., song). Taudou (' Francesca da R.’. 
cantata). Tchaikovsky (do., orch. fantasy). I hornas 
<A„ opera on D.). Tommasini (choral setting). Trittico 
(Puccini, ’Gianni Schicchi’). Verdi (2 choral works). 
Volbarh ('Flynine an Maria’, do). Wallace (W.. 

Passing of Beatrice ’, symph. poem). Wolf-Ferrari 
C \ ita nuova’, cantata). Woyrsch (symph. prologue 
to ' Divina commedia ’). Zandonai (’ I Francesca da R.*, 
opera). Zingnrclli (slo., cantata). 

Bun..—P aTTISON, Brvlf, * Dante's Relation to Music * 
(M. & I... XVII, 1936. p. 47). 

D’ANTIQUIS. See Antiquis. 

D’ANTOINE. See Antoine. 

D’ANTONI. See Antoni. 

DANTONS TOD (’ Danton’s Death ’). 
Opera in 2 parts (6 scenes) by Gottfried Einem 
(libretto by Boris Blacher and the composer, 
based on Georg Buchner’s drama of the same 
name), produced Salzburg, Festival Theatre, 
C Aug. 1947. 

DANYEL, John. See Chromatic (mus. 
ex.). Daniel. 

DANYSZ, Kazimierz (b. ?, 1840; d. ?, 

1912). 

Polish chorus master, pianist and composer. 
He was a pupil of E. Grell in Berlin. After his 
return to Poland he began organizing choral 
societies both at Poznan and Warsaw, and 
later, after the death of S. Nicdzielski, he 
became conductor of the choral society Lutnia 
at L6di (1895). 

Danysz wrote several pianoforte pieces 
(Scherzo, Waltzes, Toccata), a violin Sonata, 
many solo songs and partsongs, of which a 
ballad entitled 4 Narzcczona lwa * (‘ The 
Lion’s Betrothed ’), composed in 1893, was 
frequently performed. c. r. h. 

DANZA, LA (Cantata). See Metastasio. 


DANZI. German family of musicians of 
Italian origin. 

(1) Innocenz (orig. Innoccnte) Danzi (b. 

Italy, e. 1730; d. Munich, 17 Apr. 1798), 
cellist. He entered the Mannheim orchestra 
on 29 May 1754, married a daughter of Carlo 
Giuseppe Toeschi and after the transfer of the 
electoral court from Mannheim to Munich in 
1778 continued to play first cello until 1783, 
when he retired and his son took his place. 
Mozart met Danzi at Mannheim in 1777 and 
again at Munich in 1780, at the rehearsals of 
‘ Idomcneo ’, and in his letter of 24 Nov. 1780 
relates at some length the happenings at a 
concert of Mara’s in which Danzi was used as 
a pawn in a game of musicians’ intrigues. 

(2) Franziska Danzi (b . Mannheim, 
1756; d. Berlin, 14 May 1791), soprano singer 
and composer, daughter of the preceding (set 
Lebrun). 

(3) Franz Danzi ( b . Mannheim, 15 May 
1763 ; d. Carlsruhc, 13 Apr. 1826), composer, 
brother of the preceding. He studied with 
his father (1) and with Voglcr. After the 
transfer of the electoral court from Mannheim 
to Munich he stayed with the small remainder 
of the famous orchestra at Mannheim (like 
Ignaz F'ranzl and the aged Holzbaucr) and 
made his first successes as a composer for the 
new German national theatre there. He: wen 
to Munich only in 1783 to succeed his J , 
on his retirement from the first cello desk. 

1790 he married the singer Margare 
Marchand (4) and on a long leave of absence 
travelled with her in Germany and Italy. 
After their return to Munich Dana became 
vice-conductor (under Winter) in *79 » . 
he retired from all duties after his wife s early 
death (1800). It was only seven Y can c 
that he took on a new appointment, as 
conductor at Stuttgart, where he s,a >* c 
June 1812. His last years he spent in the sam 
capacity at Carlsruhc. . . , .. , ric al 

As an opera composer Dana . s ofh 
importance as a forerunner ol Hcdc 
romanticism. His comic operas * Die M £ 
nachtsstunde ’ (.788) and Dcr Ku» («799 
were regarded as far above the more popu 
Singspiel level, and the former at least was; g 
in many theatres. Besides his w* 

stage (listed below), Danzi wrote an ora 
•Abraham auf Mona * (Munich, i**h 
Masses, Te Deums, Magnificats wad** 
music for the church, much of an( ) 

published, as well as numerous songs 

instrumental music. A thematic 
8 symphonies is contained 1 in D. I • •* 

P. U (.906) and one of »“ dta-ber 
(sonatas, trios, quartets, fl u,ntc *’ collection, 
altogether 5 o "**»**£ 

nted » n 


Vol. XVI (1915) 
wind, Op. 56 
Vol. XV. 


No. 2, was reprir 
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The following is a list of his works for the 
stage ( Singspiele unless otherwise indicated): 

Mannheim, 1780-82 : * Der Wiederkauf *, comedy *uh 
*ongs, not performed ; * Cleopatraduodrama (30 
Jan. 1780); * Axakia (6 June 1780); 'Der Schiff- 
brueh’, incidental mu»ic (4 Mar. 1781); ‘Laura 
Rojetti' (15 Aug. 1781); 'Die Kauber' (Schiller), 
incidental music (13 Jan. 1782); ‘ Lanaua in¬ 
cidental music (29 Dec. 1782). 

Munich, 1785-1806: ‘Der Syiphe’ (1785). not per¬ 
formed; ‘Die Milternachtotundc* (Apr. 1788); 
* Der Triumph der Treue’ (Feb. 1789); ‘ Der Quasi- 
Mann' (Aug. 1789); ‘Der Russ' (27 June 1799); 
! EI Bondocani' (1802); ' Wilhelm Tell’ (Schiller), 
incidental mime (11 Sept. 1806); ' Iphigenia in 
Aulis (27 Jan. 1807). 

Stuttgart: * Eugen und Clara, oder Der Garten- 

schlussel' (15 Mar. 1812); 'Dido', melodrama 
(? 1817). 

Carlsruhe: * Rubezahl * (19 Apr. 1813); • Mal%»ine ' 
(ong. called 'Die Wolfsjagd') (20 Dec. 1814); 
' Turaodot ■ (base .1 on Gobi's play) (9 Feb. 1817); 
'Die Probe' (Oct. 1817); f Abb* Lattaignant. 
oder Die llieaterprobe' (? new version of the 
preceding) (14 Sept. 1820). 

Of uncertain date is * Deucalion el Pirrha ', a French 
one-act opera, a manuscript vocal score of which is in 
the Paul Hirsch collection in the B.M.; it pcobably 
bclongs to the period of Danti's travels, r. 1795. 

Bibu—-Hikrv, M.,' Franx Danxi'.dissertation (Munich, 
I 9 'i 4 >- 

Rkipiciilauer, K., *Schul»aur. Danxi und Poissl als 
Opemkomponuten \ dissertation (Rostock, 1914). 

(4) Margarete Danzi (born Marchand) 
(6. ? Frankfort o/M., 1768; d. Munich, 11 
June 1800), soprano singer, wife of the preced¬ 
ing. She was the daughter of Theobald 
Marchand (1741-1800), a theatrical manager 
at Frankfort, Mannheim and Munich), and a 
pupil of Leopold Mozart, in whose house at 
Salzburg, together with her younger brother 
Heinrich Marchand (later a well-known 
violinist), she lived from 1781 until about 1785. 
She made her operatic d*but at Munich in the 
Carnival of 1787, as Ilaira in VoglcrV Castorc 
c Polluce *, and in 1790 she married Franz 
Danzi. They both joined Guardasoni's opera 
company, travelling between Leipzig, Dresden 
and Prague, he as musical director and Mar¬ 
garctc as leading soprano, and she was greatly 
admired in such parts as Susanna (* Nozze di 
Figaro ’) and Carolina (‘ II matrimonio sc- 
greto ’) and particularly as Nina in Paisicllo’s 
opera of that title. Together with her hus¬ 
band she went to Italy, singing at Florence 
and Venice. After their return to Munich 
Margarctc Danzi joined the new German 
company there in 1796. During those last 
four years of her short life she also brought out 
her first and only compositions, 3 sonatas, Op. 

1 (thematic catalogue in D.T.B., Vol. XVI, 
>915)- As a girl she was a great friend of 
Mozart, who met her once more shortly after 
her marriage, during his last short slay at 
Munich, in Nov. 1790. A . L> 

DAPHNE (Opera). See Strauss (R.). 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. See Longus. 

DAPHNIS ET ALCIMADURE (Pastoral). 
oee MONDONVILLF. 

DAPHNIS ET CHLOE. Ballet by Ravel 
(scenario after Longus, choreography by 


Mikhail Mikhailovich Fokin), produced Paris, 
Theatre du Chatclet, 8 June 1912. 

DAPHNIS ET CHLOE (Opera & Ope¬ 
retta). See Boismortilr. Offenbach. 

DAQUIN (d’Aquin), Louis (Claude) 
(b. Paris, 4 July 1694 ; d. Paris, 15 June 1772). 

French organist and composer. He was a 
godson of the composer and harpsichord 
player Elisabeth Claude Jacq uct dc La Guerre, 
whose husband, the organist Marin dc La 
Guerre, probably gave him lessons. He 
played before Louis XIV when only six years 
of age and was a prodigy. He studied com¬ 
position with N. Bernier and organ with Louis 
Marchand, of whom he remained all his life 
a great admirer. He Ixgan his career at till¬ 
age of twelve by replacing his godmother's 
husband at the Saintc-Chapcllc and becoming 
organist at the chapel of the Petit Saint- 
Antoinc (1706). In 1727 he competed suc¬ 
cessfully for the post of organist at the church 
of Saint-l'aul with Rameau, who was rejected. 
He succeeded Marchand at the organ of the 
convent of the Cordeliers at the latter's 
death (1732) and became organist of the 
royal chapel on Dandrieu’s death (13 Apr. 
• 739 )- Daquin held these two last posts 
until his death. 

His first I>ook of harpsichord pieces, which 
contain the famous * Coucou *, was published 
•J' ' 735 : his ' Nouveau I.ivre dc nods pour 
I'orguc et le clavecin dont la plupart peuvent 
s'ex^cuter sur les violins, (lutes, hautbois . . 
“ccuvre 11", is reprinted in Guilinant's* Archives 

dcs maitres dc I'orguc ’, Vol III (biography by 
A. Pirro). Most of these 12 pieces have organ- 
pedal parts, but these can easily be incorporated 
in the keyboard part. He also left a printed 
cantata, * La Rose ', and a large number of 
manuscripts: motets, organ pieces, fugues, 
trios, etc. It may be gathered from a con¬ 
temporary opinion that Daquin's playing was 
remarkable for its unfaltering precision and 
evenness. 

His only son, Picrrc-Louis d’Aquin dc 
Chatcau-Lyon (1720-96), wrote * Lcttres sur 
es hommes edebres dans les sciences, la 
literature et Part sous le regne dc Louis XV ’ 
(* 75 2 )» ' Siccle littdaire dc Louis XV, ou 
lcttres sur les hommes edebres ’ (1753). 

M. l. p. 

U' , I L -7 l P, **°: . A " ‘ CUvconittM * (Paris, 1924). 

DARABUKKEH. An Egyptian drum 
with one head, the skin being stretched over 
an earthenware or wooden body with an 
open end. F w 

DARDANUS (Opera). See Rameau. Sac- 

CHINI. 

DARGASON, THE. An English country 
dance and folksong dating back to the 16th cen- 
lury at the latest. Holst used it in his 4 St. Paul’s 
Suite * for strings. 
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DARGENT, Martin. See Martin Peu 

d’Argent. 

D’ARGEES. See Argies. 

DARGOMIZHSKY, Alexander Serge¬ 
yevich (b . Tula, 14 Feb. 1813; d. St. Peters¬ 
burg, 17 Jan. 1869). 

Russian composer. He was l>orn on a 
country property in the government of Tula, 
whither his parents had fled from their own 
home near Smolensk during the French 
invasion of 1812. It is a remarkable fact 
that this future master of declamation began 
to articulate only at five years of age. Dargo¬ 
mizhsky was educated in St. Petersburg. 
At six he received his first instruction on the 
pianoforte and two years later began the 
violin. At eleven he had already made some 
attempts at composition. His education 
completed, he entered, in 1831, the Control 
Department, but retired altogether from the 
government service four years later. 

Dargomizhsky was of good family and 
mixed in fashionable society, where he became 
well known as an amateur pianist and as 
the composer of pleasing drawing-room songs. 
In 1833 a chance meeting with Glinka gave 
a more serious impulse to his musical talents. 
Dargomizhsky was nine years younger than 
the composer of * A Life for the Tsar yet 
for a time these two stood side by side, 
isolated figures in the Russian musical world. 
Taken together they make up the sum-total 
of the national character. Glinka had the 
versatility and spontaneity we are accustomed 
to associate with the Slav temperament; 
Dargomizhsky had not less imagination, but 
was more reflective. Glinka's music is ideal¬ 
istic and lyrical; Dargomizhsky's realistic 
and dramatic. Glinka was not devoid of wit; 
but Dargomizhsky's humour is full-flavoured 
and racy of the soil. Glinka lent Dargomizh¬ 
sky the famous note-books containing the 
exercises in harmony which he had worked 
out with Dchn in Berlin. This was all the 
theoretical training Dargomizhsky ever re¬ 
ceived, but it so far strengthened his tech¬ 
nical knowledge that he set to work on an 
opera, 4 Esmeralda ’, for which he used the 
French libretto written by Victor Hugo on 
his own 4 Notre-Damc dc Paris ’ for Louise 
Bertin, whose setting was produced in Paris in 
1836. Completed and translated into Russian 
in 1839, this work was not accepted by the 
directors of the Imperial Opera until 1847. 

Although these eight years of suspense 
undoubtedly discouraged Dargomizhsky and 
retarded his development, he still had courage 
to devote himself entirely to music. 4 Esme¬ 
ralda ’ is light opera in the style of Auber 
or Hal6vy, but in the dramatic scenes there 
is already some evidence of that “ language 
of truth and force ” which he afterwards 
developed in his magnum opus. 4 The Stone 


Guest \ A cantata on Pushkin’s dramatic 
poem ‘ The Triumph of Bacchus ’, begun in 
1843 and transformed into a ballet-opera in 
1848, was given in Moscow in 1867. Dargo¬ 
mizhsky's letters, highly interesting and full 
of thought, written during a short visit to 
Paris in 1844-45, show that his views of 
music were greatly in advance of his time, 
and free from the influence of popular decree. 

‘ Russalka * (‘ The Watersprite ’), set to 
Pushkin’s attempt at a libretto, was a far 
stronger work than 4 Esmeralda ’. It was 
first performed at the Maryinsky Theatre, 
St. Petersburg, in 1856, but proved too novel 
in form and treatment to please a public 
infatuated with Italian opera. Besides adding 
the clement of humour to national opera, 
Dargomizhsky made a special feature in 
‘ Russalka ’ of melodic recitative, in which he 
altogether surpassed Glinka as regards emo¬ 
tional expression. 

The comparative failure of ‘ Russalka 
discouraged the composer from undertaking 
any new operatic work between 1856 and 
i860; but this period was devoted chiefly to 
song writing, a form of art in which he excelled 
all his Russian predecessors. His songs arc 
extraordinarily varied in style and contents. 
He left a long series of graceful and elegiac 
songs, and some inimitably humorous ones, 
in which he satirizes the follies and vanities 
of the tchinovnik, the Russian official. In ** 
Oriental songs he is not content with mere 
local colour and tricks of style, but breathes 
the very spirit and passion of the East ( 
Eastern Song ’, 4 1 think that thou wert born 
for this ' and 4 O Maid my Rose ’). "? ndrr * 
ful laconic force and stirring emotion cnara 
terize his great dramatic ballads ( Knig 
Errant ’ and * The Old Corporal )* and ‘ , 
not too much to compare them to the oa 
of Schubert and Schumann. In 1864 Da g 
mizhsky went abroad, taking with him 
scores of ‘ Russalka ’ and of three M 
original orchestral fantasies. th , 

Russian 4 Kazachok \ a Russian jV*’ 

■ Baba-Yaga and .he ‘ Fantasy on Fmn,^ 
Themes In France and Germany c 
unable lo obtain a hearing ; but ‘Awards 
then - as later — hospitably “ 

the Russian school, his mus'cwas en'hus 

ally received. During thts journey Uie c 
poser spent a few days in London and 
favourably impressed by “ P A'^ oro izhsky 
On his return to Ru*» and 

became closely associated with Balak^ ^ 
his disciples, and took a ! cad '"f P ivc !C hool. 

formation of a national and progress 

Under the more liberal retgn ofA!exa ^ 
the period between i860 and 18/ , frccr 

terized by new ideals, new . s ' a " l ‘ a ^ re an d in 
modes of expression, alikein artistic 

art. In Russia, at least, the desire 
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reform was the logical accompaniment of a 
similar impulse in the political and social 
world. The programme of the new school, 
which was its formal protest against an exag¬ 
gerated respect for tradition, is set forth in 
detail in Cui's pamphlet ‘ La Musique en 
Russie’. A similar dissatisfaction with the 
accepted forms of opera was also being ex¬ 
pressed by Wagner. But the Wagnerian 
programme was in many respects contrary to 
the Russian taste and temperament. The new 
school did not hold with the primary import¬ 
ance which the German master gave to the 
orchestra; but for them, too, there existed a 
special means of salvation from all that had 
Ixcome jejune and staled by convention: 
Glinka, out of the primitive elements of the 
folk music, had created a new and polished 
musical idiom which every Russian could 
understand. Each member of the new school 
endeavoured to work out the principle of 
reformation for himself, guided, however, by 
the dominant idea that the human voice should 
remain the interpreter of the composer's 
intention, while the orchestra should be 
regarded as a means of supplementing and 
enhancing the vocal music. 

Guided by these principles, Dargomizhsky 
created his last opera, ‘ The Slone Guest', 
which has been not inaptly called “ The Gospel 
of the New School ", This work represents 
the final stage of his development, when he 
had come to use with great power and facility 
the realistic language of 1 Russalka ’ and of 
his finest songs. But in following out his own 
dictum that “ the sound must express, or echo, 
the word ”, he evolved a new operatic form 
which necessitated the abandonment of the 
traditional divisions. Lcnz described this 
opera as “ a recitative in three acts It 
would be truer to say that the characters 
express themselves in that “ melos ” or 
“ mezzo-recitative ” which is neither song nor 
speech, but the connecting link between the 
two. Dargomizhsky’s respect for “ the word ” 
and his passion for realistic expression had led 
him, by completely independent methods, to 
a reformation as radical as that of Wagner 
himself. The story of Don Juan, as told by 
Pushkin, agrees only in its broad outline with 
Mozart's libretto; but it gains in dramatic 
lorcc m the hands of a great poet. Dargo- 
mizhsky set the text precisely as it originally 
stood, and although this tends to a lack of 
scenic variety, there is a compensating intens- 
jty of cmotiona! interest, while the psycho¬ 
logical delineation is subtle and profound. 
Uargomizhsky on his deathbed entrusted the 
instrumentation of his opera to Rimskv- 

^ h j Carr ‘ Cd il out in s,ricl accord¬ 
ance with his directions. 

falwu had fi™l 3000 rubles 

(about £330) as the price of his work, but an 


antiquated law made it illegal for a native 
composer to receive more than £160 for an 
opera. At the suggestion of Vladimir Stassov 
the sum was raised by public subscription, 
but ‘ I he Stone Guest ’ was not |>crlbrni«d till 
1872. It did not appeal to a public accustomed 
only to Italian cantilena. The ideals which it 
embodied have exercised considerable inllu- 
ence upon the subsequent development of 
national opera, but * The Stone Guest ’ itself 
never became |>opular. In spite of its sobri¬ 
quet, this *' Gospel " has never boon accepted 
in its entirety. Borodin and Mussorgsky 
revered it, but neither conformed strictly to 
its principles; while Cui, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Glazunov and Liadov gradually drew away 
from this work, which once seemed destined 
to be the rallying-point of the entire Russian 
school. Yet faithful adherents of * The Stone 
Gurst' still believe that they may witness its 
vindication and triumph. k. n., rev. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

b , v f T ,p< T ri f,om ' if'"' 

Mueo« French lib. bawd on hit own novel ‘ Noire- 
4 *». prod. Moscow, , 7 Dec. 

Th n ** Ba< ‘ hu *’. opera-ballet (lib. by 

tn 1 !. bawd «. Pushkin's 

.Sins? 4 a,u ’ ,,rod Sl ' ,v,cnb " r «‘ 

! *••*■■* ’.Wit opera (unfm i.lied). 

‘ <Unf,n " hp ' 1! durI for ° rlik an<l Kochubey 

,ru ‘ h l ki, !‘ l dramatic poem, set un- 
Feb < i87* ,r °^ ,po ' ,l "" m,u ‘ 1 ' 1 Sl - •'•"'frs- 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

‘ Kazachok." 

Fantasy * Baba-Yaga \ 

Fantasy on Finnish Themes. 

PIANOFORTE DUET 
‘Tarantcllc dave.‘ 

VOCAL WORKS. SONGS. ETC. 

• 5 Duets. 

3 Trios. 

,90^8, Hlr< " d <EdWin, ( ‘‘ L ° ndon 
English organist, conductor and composer. 
He was educated at the R.M.C. in London, 
where he held a scholarship for organ under 
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Parratt and composiiion under Stanford, and 
won the Tagore Gold Medal. He became 
organist of Emmanuel Church, West Hamp¬ 
stead (1906) and subsequently of St. James’s, 
Paddington, while he was assistant to Walford 
Davies at the Temple Church. 

In 1916 Darke entered upon an important 
and lasting phase of his career by becoming 
organist of St. Michael's Church, Cornhili, 
which he made a centre of musical activity 
in the City of London, both by his midday 
organ recitals and by the periodic choral 
festivals given by the St. Michael’s Singers 
(a mixed choir of some 80 voices). Darke is 
regarded as one of the finest English organists. 
His recitals at St. Michael’s have included 
the whole series of Bach’s organ works and a 
very large repertory of other works in which 
English masters from the Elizabethans to the 
present day have been prominent. 

The choral festivals included a wide range 
of music from the less-known cantatas of 
Bach to the works of Parry, Vaughan Williams 
and other modern composers. In the autumn 
of 1924 a four days’ festival was concluded 
with Bach’s Mass in B minor, given in the 
church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields in order 
that a larger congregation might be accom¬ 
modated. The City of London Choral Union 
(200 voices) was founded under Darke’s 
direction for the purpose of giving choral 
music by city workers on a larger scale and in 
secular surroundings. Its first concert was 
given at the Bishopsgale Institute in Apr. 
1925. Darke is a Fellow, member of the 
council of and examiner to the Royal College 
of Organists, and a member of the teaching 
stafT of the R.C.M. 

The festivals of the St. Michael’s Singers 
were continued annually in an unbroken 
series until the sixteenth, after which they 
were interrupted by the second world war, 
and they have covered a wide field of choral 
music. In the spring of 1938 Darke made a 
successful recital tour as an organist in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. In the autumn of that 
year a short work for chorus and orchestra, 

‘ An Hymn of Heavenly Beauty ’, was given 
its first performance at the Worcester Festival. 

Darke's compositions, generally serious and 
reflective in character, exhibit a high type of 
musical sensitiveness. Among unpublished 
works arc a cantata, 4 The Beatitudes ’, a 
Symphony, 4 Switzerland ’, chamber music 
and pianoforte works. The published com¬ 
positions include: 

CHURCH MUSIC 

Tc Dcum, Bencdiclut and Jubilate, F ma. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, F ma. 

Communion Service, F ma. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. A mi. 

CHORAL WORKS 

‘As the leaves fall ', for women'* voice* & occh. 


‘ Ye watchers and ye holy ones \ for women’s voices & 
orch. 

' The Kingdom of God ', for soprano, chorus & orch. 

‘ Ring out ye crystal spheresfor chorus & orch. or 
organ. 

Harvest cantata ‘ The Sower ’. 

' O Lord Thou art my God ' (written for Sons of the 
Clergy Festival, St. Paul's Cathedral, 1931). 

' An Hymn of Heavenly Beauty ’, for chorus & orch. 
(19381- 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
' Five Miniatures.' 


ORGAN MUSIC 

Rhapsody. 

3 Chorale Preludes. 

' A Fantasy.' 

Andantino (for Parry’s 4 Little Organ Book 
Alto songs, partsongs, &c. 

H. C. C. 

Darley, George. Stt Anson (songs). Quiller (part- 
song). 

DARMSTADT HOLIDAY COURSES. 

Set Addenda, Vol. IX, p. 573. 

DARNTON, (Philip) Christian (b. Leeds, 
30 Ocl. 1905). 

English composer. He was educated a, 
Cambridge and received his musical training 
in London at the Matthay School (1922) and 
the R.C.M. (1927)- Among his teachers were 
Benjamin Dale, Charles Wood, Gordon Jacob 
and Max Butting (Berlin). After finishing In' 
studies in 1929 he became music teacher at 
Stowe School, and he was assistant editor to 
Edwin Evans of 4 The Music Lover Irom 
1930 to 1934. His output of composition, 
mostly commissioned, is fairly large. He 
written several film scores, incidental music 
for a number of Old Vic. play P r ^ u . c ^ or “’ 
and a book 4 You and Music’ P u ^ ,shcd 
the 4 Pelican ’ scries in 1940. I" add,U0 " A 
has worked as a lecturer on music for vanou 
educational organizations. Many o 
works remain in manuscript, but near)- 
have been performed in Britain or a • 
His string Quartet was done at Zurich in1 935 » 
his • Five Pieces for Orchestra ’ at Ac 
International Festival in 1939 jn .h c 
phony No. 3 at Glasgow in l», ^ by 

entered an opera, Fantasy Fair ( i( 

Randall Swinglcr) for the Arts Co 
award. A cantata, 4 Jet Pilot \ for J**®* 
chorus and strings has words by the sa P^ 
Darn,on’s published works are ^ovj, 

•Five Pieces for Orchestra , Suhn^, 
Overture; Symphony No. ?• , for 

for chamber orchestra; CanUlena 
string orchestra; pumofprte 
certo for viola and strings, y° , . an . 

C major for pianoforte ^^hols, for 
song', five poems by Rob«. ^, for 
soprano and orchestra, P ^ a con- 
violin and pianoforte. Thcr . . chamber 

sidcrablc number of unpublished c ^ 

”«T, (Robert) Thurston (i. London, 3 

Sept. 1921)- . , . , Hr atlC nded Hamp- 

English musicologist. He alien 



DARWfSH MUSIC 


DAUBLAIXE & CAI.LINKT 


ton Grammar School in 1933-39, studied at 
thcR.C.M.in London from 1938 to 1939, when 
he entered London University, where he took 
the B.A. (Mathematics) in 1942. Later, after 
a course under Charles van den Borrcn in 
Brussels in 1945, he became assistant lecturer in 
music at Cambridge in 1947 and took the M.A. 
there in 1948. During the second world war he 
was engaged in operational research with the 
R.A.F. in 1942-45, and he was mentioned in 
despatches in 1945. From that year onwards 
he did admirable work as a professional harpsi¬ 
chordist as well as in musical research, in 
which he has already made valuable contribu¬ 
tions, especially by the study of old music. 
In 1946 he began to edit various works for the 
recorder, and he has been the editor of the 
‘ Galpin Society Journal ’ from its inception 
in 1948. He is also secretary of the • Musira 
Bntannica ’ editions. Contributions of his 
have appeared in the * Proceedings of the 
Royal Musical Association ', • Music & 
Letters ’, the ‘ Revue Beige dc Musicologic 
etc. An admirably scholarly book, ‘The 
Interpretation of Music ’, appeared in 1954. 

DARWtSH MUSIC. See $uri andVar- 
wlsu Music. 

DASER, Ludwig (b . Munich, c. 1525; 
d. Stuttgart, 27 Mar. 1589). 

German composer. He received his 
education and musical training in the Bavarian 
vocal chapel ( Hofkanto.ei ). In 1552 he became 
court hapellmeister, but was pensioned in 1559, 
probably on account of his Protestant faith 
and was succeeded by I^ssus. He continued 
to live at Munich for some years afterwards, 
until he accepted another post at the Lutheran 
court of Wilrttembcrg at Stuttgart, where 
he was appointed Kapellmeister on 8 Jan. 1572, 
a post he held until his death. But his 
Munich pension was not withdrawn, and in 
• 578 ne published at Munich a setting of the 
assion for 4 voices, which he dedicated to 
Duke Albert in gratitude, as he says, for the 
singular clemency shown him and for manv 
exceptional kindnesses. A pension was still 
allowed by the Bavarian court to Daser s 
widow as late as 1601. 

Most of Daser's compositions, masses, 
motets etc., remained in manuscript. A 
4 ‘Part I assion music (1578) and a fugue (also 
motets) inj. Paix's organ-book (1594) were 

Wolt 7 h -\- d ' ‘ V w niCh ’ 3nd 3n or * an P'«* 
Woltz, Nova Musices . . .’ (1617) 

M °*H**1 T !' c *|* n of ****•*>, bitten thus 
J ®?. d pl , accd undc / or over a note to indicate 
hat ‘he duration of the sound is to be as short 
aj possible, the value of the note being com¬ 
pleted by an interval of silence; for example • 


Written . 

m • I w 


Performed 


A round dot (•) is also used for a similar 
purpose, but with the difference that notes 
marked with dots should lx* less staccato than 
those with dashes, being shortened about one- 
half, thus: 


Written 


Performed 


I his distinction, which is enforced by such 
teachers as Clementi and Czerny, is often 
ignored by modern editois of classical com¬ 
positions, and it is remarkable that in such 
valuable and conscientious editions of Beet¬ 
hoven's works as those of Hans von Bulow 
( Instructive Ausgabc ’, Stuttgart), Pauer 
(London) and others, only one sign should have 
l>een employed for the two effects. That 
Beethoven himself considered the distinction 
of importance is proved by various corrections 
by his hand of the orchestral parts of the 
seventh Symphony, still extant, and also by 
a letter written in 1825 to Carl Holz, in which 
he expressly insists that " f f ji and f * f 
“ not a matter of indifference". See Nolle- 
bohm’s " Beethoviana ", No. 25. in which 
extracts are given from several of Beethoven's 
works, with the signs of staccato as originally 
marked by himself. T 

DASSOUCY, Charles d\ See Assoucy, 
Charles d . 

DAUBE, Johann Friedrich (A. ? Cassel, 
e. 1730; d. Augsburg, 19 Sept. 1797). 

German theorist and composer. In his 

Ceneralbass in drey Accorden " (1756) he 
proves himself a musician of advanced ideas 
similar to Rameau. He wrote two other 
hooks on composition and composed some 
symphonies, sonatas and lute pieces. 

DaabervaL Stt Ballet. E ‘ V ‘ d * S ‘ 

* CAl-LINET. French 
organ budder, ottbluhed in Pari, in .838 a, 
Daubia.nc c, C,c. In ,839 Louis Cailinc, 
( 4 . Kouflach /VImcc, 1797), member of an old 
Al«.,an family of organ builders and successor 
■o 'he wga n builder Somer, sold his house .0 
Daublainc, becoming partner for five years. 
But he brought bad fortune to the house, for 

pair 44 ; 'a a fit of r gc cxciicd b >’ so,nc di 'pu«c, 

hb oa C r n r i° y ^ an W ° rk which hc a "d 
his partners had just added to the organ at 

Cavam, P,C r C - ^ * his fca ‘ hc to 

S tr “ a mcrc journeyman. 

as h Gbard ' 844 - rc -«labli s licd 

llnd V- ”"*1 Barkcf 35 forcman from 
hL 4 . i ,hc Sa,n, -F-ustache organ 

destroyed by fire in 1845, was rebuilt, and that 
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(ioo 

of Saint-Sulpicc restored (1844-46). The 
lirm became Ducroquct ct Cic in 1845; the 
new organ built at Saint-Eustachc was ex¬ 
hibited in London, at Hyde Park, in 1851, ob¬ 
taining a Council medal and the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour. In 1855 Ducroquct (</. 
Varennes, Somme, 19 July 1877) was suc¬ 
ceeded by a limited company, and that again by 
Merklin, Schiitzc ct Cic from Brussels, who 
managed their predecessors’ branches in Paris 
and Lyons. The business was afterwards 
carried on by Merklin alone until his death at 
Nancy, 10 July 1905, with the principal factory 
at Lyons and a branch in Paris. It became 
afterwards the Socictd Guttschenrittcr & 
Decoq (1899), the mark of which was sold to 
Fortin. The firm has ceased to exist as a 
factory. v. de p., adds. m. l. p. 

Him..—P ii rrp, Constant, * L« Facteurs d'insirumrnts 
<!c mmique ; les luthirrs el la facture instrumrntalc ’ 
(Paris, 1893). 

Daudet, Alexis. Boicldif u ('Dame invisible'), list. 

Daudre, Alphonse. See Bizet (* Arl*sienne ’), pasiim. 
Cilca (• Arlcsiana ’, opera). Debuuy (' Chanson d’un 
fou ', soii«). Franck (C., sons & 2 duett). Massenet 
C Sapho \ opera). Milhaud (* Tartarin de Tarascon ', 
film). Pc'tard (‘ Tartarin sur let Alpes \ opera). 
I’orrino (‘ Tartarin de Tarascon \ overture). 

Daudet, Lucien. Set Milhaud (‘ Catalogue de Heurs’, 
VOC. chamber m.). 

DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT, 

THE (Donizetti). See Fille du regiment, La. 

Daumer.G. F. Sir Brahms (18 sours; 1 Liefccslicdcr’, 
2 sets & i other 4 tcl; I canon). 

DAUNEY, William (b. Aberdeen, 27 Oct. 
1800; d. Georgetown, Dcmerara, 28 July 
,8 » 3 ). 

Scottish musical scholar. He was the son 
of William Dauney of Falmouth, Jamaica. 
He began his education in London, at Dulwich 
College, and completed it at the University 
of F.dinburgh. On 13 June 1823 he was 
called to the Scottish Bar. He found in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh a manu¬ 
script collection of music, written between 
1614 and 1620 and known as the Skene 
Manuscript. It consisted of 114 English and 
Scottish ballad, song and dance tunes written 
in tablature. This manuscript Dauney 
deciphered and published in 1838 in a 
quarto volume under the title of * Ancient 
Scottish Melodics from a Manuscript of the 
Reign of James VI ’. He accompanied it with 
a long and ably written ‘ Dissertation 
Illustrative of the History of the Music of 
Scotland * and some interesting documents. 
The work is valuable as showing the (probably) 
earliest versions of such tunes as ‘ The Flowers 
of the Forest’, ‘John Anderson my jo’, 
‘Adieu, Dundee’, etc. Shortly after 1838 
Dauney left Scotland for Dcmerara, where he 
became Solicitor-General for British Guiana. 

W. H. H. 

DAUPRAT, Louis Francois (b. Paris, 24 
May 1781 ; d. Paris, 17 July 1868). 

French horn player and teacher. As a 


boy he was a chorister at Notrc-Dame in 
Paris, entering the Institut National de 
Musiquc (the immediate forerunner of the 
Conservatoire) in 1794 as a pupil of Kenn, 
principal cor-basse at the Opdra. When the 
Conservatoire opened as such three years 
later, Dauprat continued his studies there 
with Kenn, who had been appointed principal 
eor-btuse professor. At the end of his first year 
(1798) he was awarded a premier prix — the 
first ever given for the horn. The silver- 
mounted horn by Raoux he received on this 
occasion is preserved in the museum of the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

In 1799 he joined the band of the Consular 
Guard and went through the Italian cam¬ 
paign of 1800. Returning to Paris he obtained 
his discharge from the army and re-entered 
the Conservatoire to study harmony under 
Catel and composition under Gosscc. Later 
he studied under Rcicha, whose wind quintets 
he edited during the years of his retirement. 

After two years as solo horn at the theatre 
of Bordeaux he returned once more to Paris 
to succeed Kenn at the Opdra, becoming solo 
horn in 1817 on the retirement of F. Duvernoy. 
This position he held until Vdron took over 
the direction of the Opdra in 1830, when he 
refused to accept the terms of the new con¬ 
tract offered to him and resigned. 

From 1802 until 1816, when Duvernoy 
retired and Dauprat succeeded him, he held 
the post of honorary assistant professor at 
the Conservatoire, becoming sole professor in 
1817 when Domnich also retired. Daupr 
retired in his turn in 1842. , 

He was one of the founders of the bocicic 
des Concerts du Conservatoire in 
remaining in the orchestra as principal non. 
until 1841 ; also a member of the 
bands of Louis XVIII and Charles X («8ib 
1830), and of Louis-Philippe . | 

then withdrew completely from public m' 
activities and went to live with * m , 
daughter in Egypt, where he remained, «£P 
for an occasional visit to Pans, until sho y 

before his death in 1868. rr .irine 

Dauprat was of a modest and 
disposition, and the limelight had no» 
tionforhim. In spite of early and c ° hc 

successes at the Odeon and other eweer*^ 
soon renounced the prominence of the 1^ 
for the anonymity of the orchestra. ! 
the latter part of his career he woul 
part in chamber music only when■ | 

friends. Probably no musician of h«s stan . 
ever aroused less jealousy among h s g 1 

or was more highly esteemed by them ^ 
Dauprat, whose life from J 
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ct dc cor-basse ’, though a century and a 
quarter have elapsed since its publication. 
He tried very hard to get the terms “ cor- 
alto ” and “ cor-basse ” adopted in place of 
“ premier cor ” and “ second cor ”, on the 
ground that though the difficulties with which 
the cor-basse had to contend were at least as 
great as if not greater than those of the 
cor-alto, the term “ second ” cor carried an 
implication of inferiority. In this he was 
unsuccessful, and logically his case was weak; 
most of the best “ first ” horns, including 
himself, belonged to the cor-basse category. 

Many of Dauprat's pupils had distinguished 
musical careers, among them being Meifred, 
champion and improver of the valve horn in 
France; Bancux, of the Op£ra-Comiquc and 
the Gymnase Musical Nlilitaire; Gallay, the 
distinguished virtuoso who succeeded his 
master as professor at the Conservatoire; 
J. F. Roussclot, well known in England in 
the 1840s as a performer at the Philharmonic 
and Musical Union concerts, and later solo 
horn at the Paris Op^ra; and Paquis, who 
went to London with Jullicn and stayed on 
to become one of the outstanding orchestral 
players of his day and London agent for 
I.abbaye-Raoux horns. 

In addition to his 4 M^thodc * Dauprat 
published a numl>er of excellent studies with 
detailed instructions as to their performance 
and often with a figured-bass accompaniment. 
He also published many horn solos and ducts, 
while his unpublished compositions included 
symphonies and works for the theatre. He 
left a manuscript 4 Court d’harmonie ct 
d’accompagnement de la bassc chiffrfe et non 
chiflrde dc la mllodic sur la bassc and an 
analytical theory of music for the use of schools. 
A full list of his works is given by F^tis 
(Biog. Univ., art. Daunrat). r. m . p 

DAUSSOIGNE-MEHUL, Louis Joseph 
(6. Civet, Ardennes, 10 June 1790; d. Liege, 
10 Mar. 1875). 

Netherlands composer. He was the nephew 
and later became the adopted son of Mtffiul. 
He was admitted to the Paris Conservatoire in 
1799 »nd studied the pianoforte with Adam, 
harmony with Catel and composition with his 
uncle and Cherubini. In 1807 he gained a 
second and in 1809 a first prize for composi¬ 
tion. He finished his studies in Italy, but 
returned to Paris and in 1816 was appointed 
professor of harmony at the Conservatoire. 
His first operas, 4 Robert Guiscard ', 4 Le Faux 
Inquisitcur * and 4 Lc Testament ’, found no 
acceptance at the theatres, but at last 4 Aspasie 
ct IMricRs ’ was produced at the Op*ra on 
J 7 July 1820. He wrote recitatives for M6huPs 
htratomce ’, performed in this version on 20 
Mar 1821, and completed his unfinished 
Valentine de Milan', produced at the 
1 heatre Feydeau on 28 Nov. 1822. His own 
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last opera, 4 Les Deux Salem ’, was produced 
at the Opera on 12 July 1824. He then left 
Paris and became director of the Conservatory 
of Liege, where he spent the rest of his life, 
resigning his post to Etienne Soubrc in 1862. 
Cesar Franck was among his pupils at Liege. 
Apart from his operas Daussoignc wrote a 
choral symphony 4 L'ne Jouriu^- dc la Revolu¬ 
tion * and a Cantata for the reception of 
Grttry’s heart in 1823. He also contributed 
various articles, mainly of a pedagogic nature, 
to the ' Bulletins de I’Academic \ 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

Stf a/u Mrlml (completion of * Valentine de Milan 

DAUVERGNE, Antoine (b. ? Clermont- 
Ferrand, 3 Oct. 1713; d. Lyons, 11 Feb. 

* 797 )- 

French violinist and composer. He was 
probably instructed by his father, Jacques 
Dauvergne, 44 player of instruments" and 
first violinist at the Concert de Moulins 
(Bourbonnais). According to La Borde 
(* Essai sur la musique ancienne ct moderne ’) 
Antoine Dauvergne became leader of the 
orchestra at the Concert de Clermont-Ferrand. 
'Hiis is not absolutely proved, but his living 
there is certified. In 1739 he went to Paris, 
was admitted to the Musique de la Chambre 
the same year, and to the Opera orchestra in 
174-I From 1739 to 1752 his compositions 
were only instrumental: * Divcrtimcnti a tre 
violin sonatas with a bass (Opp. 1, 2, 1739), 
two sets of ' Concerts dc symphonies ' (Opp. 
3 . 4 * 1 75 *)- Hi' music is deeply influenced by 
that of Locatelli and other Italians; it also 
reflects certain characteristics of the so-called 
school of Mannheim, then known in Paris. 

As a dramatic composer Dauvergne claims 
our attention with 4 Les Amours de Temp6 *, 
a ballet (Opera, 1752), and a certain number 
of operas, of which some are arrangements of 
older works by Colasse, Campra, etc., and 
others original ones. His greatest success was 
unquestionably the production of 4 Les Tro- 
queurs.' interlude in 1 act, words by Jean 
Joseph Vade, after La Fontaine (Op^ra- 
Comique, July 30, 1753). The historic 
importance of this piece lies in the fact that 
it was one of the first French works conceived 
m the form of the Italian intermezzo, with 
musical recitative instead of the usual spoken 
dialogue. It was followed on 13 Nov. of the 
same year, before the court at Fontainbleau, 

, r° quc,,c ‘rompec ’, to a libretto by 
Charles Simon Favart, which was revived at 
the Op*ra in Paris as the third act of a 4 -act 
opera-ballet, * Les Festes d'Euterpe ’, on 8 Aug. 
I 75 »- Earlier that year, on 14 Feb., the 
same theatre had brought out 4 En^c ct 
Lavinie ’, an opera in 5 acts to a libretto by 
Bernard de FontcncJlc, which was very suc¬ 
cessful. 

Dauvergne became one of the directors of 
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\l 62 ' and ^ COni f Davcn P° rt ’ s theoretical books were: 4 Ele- 
'hTch nZ n grc r P f rl ° f menl s of Music’ (1884), ‘ Elements of Harmony 

.""l V , pc t formcd lhcrc - Already in and Counterpoint’ (1886) and ‘ Guide for 
charge of two important posts in the royal Pianoforte Students’/with Percy Baker (1891). 
music, he was composer to the king and master Y * a 


of his chamber music (1755). He became DAVEY, Henry (b. Brighton, 29 Nov. 
Sunntendant on 25 Dec. 1764 and finally three 1853 J d. Hove, SSsac, 28 Aug. 1929). 

ancO*7olf”Hr" ° f ,! hC , °^ ra ’ bcl ' f vc / n ' 77 <> English musicologist and planfsL He ac- 
? ' * 79 °\“f n? ,aSl ***** of ,hc . Ro >' al q^ited the first rudiments of music through 


Opera, where Gluck's works were revealed to 
the French public. m. l. p., adds. 

Him.-L a Lac rf Nr if. L. i»f, * Deux Imitatrun francait 
1 *■ i, '" vc,b "' ( ' i -' An "~ 

‘VoV'n fran<aisc de vio,on • • •’ *9*3). 

Set also dontrafame (use of). Duni (E. R.. parody). 
Hcrol.l (new MIIIIII of ' Troqucur* ’ lib.). Rebel 
(collab. in adds, to Lully t * I'ersee '). 

D’AUXCOUSTEAUX. See Auxcous- 

TEAUX. 

DAVAUX, Jean Bapstiste (b. La Cote 
Saint-AndrtS 1 st re, e. 1737; d. Paris, 22 Feb. 
1822). 

French composer. He went to Paris about 
•7^0 and composed symphonies in the new 
style of the Mannheim school. His numerous 
symphonies, concertos, quartets, duels, etc., 
were published in Paris, London and Amster¬ 
dam. He wrote two operas for the court at 
Versailles, ' Lc Bonhcur inattendu ’ and 
' Tro 's Tutcurs ’ (both 1785), which were 
afterwards given in Paris as ' Theodore ’ in 
1785 and * Cecilia ’ in 1786. He invented a 
metronome. m. L . P . adds. 

Davenant, Charlea. S<t Purcell (4, • Circe \ 
incid. m.). 

Davenant, William. S/r Banister (J., 'Man’s the 
Master * Circe , music for). Coleman (1 & 3, 
S.rirc of Rhodes ). Cooke <H. f do.). Dorset Carden 
Theatre. Hudson (C... 'Siege of Rhodes'). Usses 
(v, uo.J. I.awc* (4, ' Triumph of Prince d’Amour 
m r a u q . ,,C • , I ' m . c .°. ,n '* ,nn FicU, ‘ Theatre, Locke (' Siege 
of Rhodes ; 'History of Sir Francis Drake \ incid. m.). 
Marsh (A., sen. songs for 2 plays,. Morgan (? incid. m. 

?f P la >'/ /t ,‘ < T ,1,;n ? ,c,n Voic « Night’, choral work). 
Kiclurd ( Salmacula spolia’, masque). Siege of Rhodes 
tlin.,. 

DAVENPORT, Francis William (b. 

Wildcrslowe nr. Derby, 9 Apr. 1847; d. 
Scarborough, 1 Apr. 1925). 

English composer. He was educated at 
University College, Oxford. He studied 
music under Sir George Macfarren, whose only 
daughter he married; was appointed a pro¬ 
fessor at the R.A.M. in London in 1879, and 
subsequently examiner for the local examina¬ 
tions in connection therewith. In 1882 he 
was appointed a professor at the G.S.M. 
Davenport’s book on harmony has been widely 
used. His compositions include: 

Symphony No. 1, D mi. (1st Prize at Alexandra Palace 
Competition, 1876). 

Symphony No. 2, C ma. 

Overture to Shakespeare's ' Twelfth Night ’ (Viard- 
Louis concerts, 1879). 

Prelude and Fugue for orch. (Crystal Palace, 1 Nov. 

1879)- 

Trio, B? ma.. for vn., cello & pf. (St. Jama’* Hall, 

. Popular Concert, 31 Jan. 1881). 

6 Piece* for cello & pf. 

4 Piece* for cello & pf. 


the Tonic Sol-fa method and was in business 
for some years. He studied for three years 
from 1874 at the Leipzig Conservatory, princi¬ 
pally the pianoforte and musical theory under 
Reinecke, Jadassohn, Richter and Weidcn- 
bach. He returned to Brighton in 1877 as a 
teacher and journalist, and was for many 
years librarian to the Brighton and Sussex 
Historical Society. He retired from practical 
music in 1903. 

A scholar and the author of several boob 
(principally on musical history), Davey did a 
great service to early English music by his 
research work in libraries. He prepared a 
catalogue of the R.A.M. Library about 1901, 
when in conjunction with J. S. Shedlock he 
discovered the original theatre manuscript of 
Purcell’s ' Fairy Queen ’ there. He con¬ 
tributed many articles to the ' Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ and to the British and 
foreign musical press, and was the English 
corrector and adapter of Eitner’s 4 Quellen- 
lexikon ’. He was also active in many ways 
apart from music, e.g. in 1916 he wrote the 
Memoir of Shakespeare for the Stratford Town 
edition de luxe. 

Davcy’s publications on music are the 
following: 

' Student's Musical History' (London, 1891 many 
subsequent editions). 0 j 

•History of English Music' (London, « 8 p 5 . 

edition, Urgely rewritten, enlarged and rf'iwv, 

* Handd ’ C Masterpieces of Music' series, London, 

,9,9> - W.H.S.(ii)- 

DAVICO, Vincenzo (b. Principality ol 
Monaco, 14 Jan. 1889). 

Italian composer. He studied first 
Turin under G. Cravero and then at Leipzig 
with Max Reger, obtaining the final dipiom 
at the Conservatory of that city in ' 9 1 . 1 ' B • ’ 
having lived for a great part of his life m 1 
the chief influence he underwent was m* 
of the musicians surrounding Debussy, 
earliest composition to make an ,m P"* 
was 4 La principessa Iontana ’ for ore » 
based on Edmond Rostand's ' Pr,qc f ssc „ p 
taine ’, chosen by the committee of the koi. 
Augusteo in the competition of ' 9 ''• ‘ 

4 Poema erotico ’ for orchestra was pe , 
there two years later and another ore* 1 ” 1 ' 
work, ‘ Polifemo ’, at Turin in 1920- inc T. , 
year, on 26 Feb., his one-act opera J? 
dogaressa ’, on a libretto by Guido ’ 

was produced at Monte Carlo. A Req 


DAVID 


for 4-part chorus was also given there, as well as, 
on 15 Dec. 1921, an oratorio, ‘ La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine ’, based on Flaubert's story. 

Other outstanding works by Davico arc 
‘ Impressioni romanc ’ (1913), 4 I-a princi- 
pessa prigionicra ’ (1940) and ‘Impressioni 
dal mio diario di viaggio * (1949) for orchestra : 
4 Euridice \ a poemtlto for voice and orchestra ; 
pianoforte pieces; numerous songs for voice 
and pianoforte, etc. c. u. c. 

DAVID (, b . ?; d. ?). 

Second King of the Hebrews, c. 1000 a.c. 
He was the youngest son of Jesse of Bethlehem 
and a musician of great and diversified activi¬ 
ties. His prowess as performer, musical 
organizer, creator, originator of instrumental 
combinations as well as the expansion of vocal 
resources, improviser, musical prophet, li¬ 
brettist, prototype of musicians, and one who 
established traditions extending into musical 
annals and practices even to the present day, 
are recorded in the biblical histories of Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, etc. Insight into the more 
deeply subjective aspects of David's musical 
life is afforded by the Psalms, the majority of 
which he composed. 

As performer David is known first and fore¬ 
most in connection with what may be regarded 
as the earliest account of “ music therapy ”, 
when, at King Saul's behest, he was chosen, 
after search had been made '* for a man skilful 
in playing on the harp ”, to soothe the king. 
As a result, 

wltriuocver the evil spirit . . . was upon Saul. David 
look his liarp, and played wilh his hand, and Saul was 
refreshed, and was heller, for ihe evil spirit departed 
from him. 

There are numerous later accounts of 
David’s participation in singing, playing and 
dancing, in established liturgy, as well as on 
other occasions, when the spirit of improvisa¬ 
tion came upon him. It is notable that the 
Psalms were composed for musical perform¬ 
ance, both for David and other musicians, and 
that they abound in directions and dedications 
to the appointed musicians of the Lcvites. 

Although David's name is usually associated 
with the harp and singing, even with dancing, 
it is recorded that before the ark of God 
“ David and all Israel played ... on all 
manner of instruments made of wood, on 
harp and lutes and timbrels and cornets and 
cymbals ”, This is the greatest diversity of 
instruments mentioned up to that time (c. 
1000 b.c.), so that we may attribute this 
notable musical development to David’s 
adventurous musical nature. That the out¬ 
come of this adventurous spirit was not always 
the same is evidenced by his wife’s reproof, 
when David improvised dances before 
Ihe Ark of the Covenant of the Lord with joyful »bout- 
ing. and wuh sound of trumpet, and . . . MichoL the 
daughter of Saul, looking out through a window, saw 
King David leaping and dancing before the Lord . . . 
and she despned him in her heart. 
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The biblical record of David's organization 
of musicians for the ordination of musico- 
liturgical procedures is of a systematized com¬ 
pleteness similar to directions and specifica¬ 
tions for the building of the Ark of the Covenant 
and the Temple in the Old Testament; be¬ 
ginning with 44 And David spoke to the chiefs 
of the Lcvites, to appoint some of their 
brethren to be singers with musical instru¬ 
ments, to wit, on psalteries, and harps, and 
cymbals, that the joyful noise might resound 
on high ", the biblical account continues with 
the enumeration of those appointed, in various 
categories, and their specific functions. 

However. David was not content to delegate 
musical participation solely to the duly ap¬ 
pointed ministers and, although he was not a 
Lcvite, he was inspired to join with them, 
having “on him an ephod of white linen”, in 
" singing praises to the Lord, with all kinds of 
musical instruments”. 

“ When he was old and full of days and 
made Solomon his son king over Israel ", 
David's precepts were for the perpetuation of 
music in the worship of God, in ordering that 
the sons of the Lcvites were to be numbered 
from twenty years old and upwards, to minister 
in the temple of the Lord, and that they were 
44 to stand in the morning to give thanks, and 
to sing praises to the Lord ; and in like manner 
in the evening ”, and to 44 keep the observances 
of the tabernacle of the covenant ”. The per¬ 
petuation of the tradition was ensured, not 
only by precept, but also by the appointment 
of teachers for that purpose. 

Subsequent records show that David's 
wishes were fulfilled by Solomon in a truly 
worthy manner and by later rulers and 
prophets, including, among others, Ezcchias, 
Josias, Asa, Amos and Nehctnias; and that 
they, with appropriate tribute to the great 
musician-ruler, gave 44 praise and thanks 
according to the commandment of David ". 

.Although David's various musical exploits, 
of skill and extemporization as well as ordin¬ 
ance, were notable, the crowning glory of his 
extraordinary accomplishments and versatility 
rests eternally on the Psalms, which Words¬ 
worth aptly termed 4 ‘ a spiritual epitome of 
all history’ ”. Since the Psalms were primarily 
the work of a musician, to be sung with instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, their musical import¬ 
ance is inescapable. That they were indis¬ 
solubly linked with music in their own day, 
and in varying degrees since, is generally 
known. Their imperishable spirit not only 
illumines David's musical physiognomy, but 
they stand out as the most extraordinary 
literary works of any composer-librettist in 
historical annals. 

Robert Schumann’s Daiidsbund , in which 
the spirit of the king-prophct-musician was 
made manifest in the 19th century a.d., is 
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frequently referred to in musical annals, but 
generally remains inadequately understood. 
Students of Schumann have been more inter¬ 
ested in his immediate literary roots than in 
searching farther afield for the true meaning 
of the Davidsbund. Apart from the vague 
acceptance of the fact that Schumann’s 
imaginary cohorts were banded together for 
conflict with the modern Philistines on the 
battlefield of aesthetics, little is grasped of the 
real significance of David's influence in Schu¬ 
mann’s peculiar realm of thought and feeling. 
For his knowledge of David, resulting in an 
admiration that inflamed the very spirit of his 
creative life, Schumann must have gone 
directly to the biblical record. 

For the formation of the Davidsbund Schu¬ 
mann found source and inspiration in the 
account from 1 Samuel (otherwise called the 
first Book of Kings) : 

David therefore . . . fled (from Saul) to the cave of 
Olxlollam. 1 . . . And all that were in dUtreu and 
oppressed with debt, and under allliction of mind gathered 
themselves unto him ; and lie became their prince, and 
there were with him about four hundred men. 

And, it continues: 

David consulted the I.ord, saying: Shall I go (with the 
hand] and smite the Philistines? And the Lord said to 
David: (Jo, and thou shall smite the Philistines. 

From this original Davidsbund Schumann 
undoubtedly derived the idea of organizing 
kindred souls against what he regarded as 
forces inimical to musical progress in his day, 
for a conflict as old as humanity, in which 
David was and remains the prototype. 

But quite apart from the origin of Schu¬ 
mann’s League of David was the revival of 
David’s spirit of fantasy, as expressed in spon¬ 
taneous improvisation. It is this “spirit of 
fantasy ” which was, and now stands out, as 
the dominant characteristic of both David 
and Schumann. This is unquestionably a 
deeply “ subjective ’’ interpretation, but it is 
the divine inner lire of the heart and soul of 
the figure of David seen in the clear light of 
objective distance as a towering peak on the 
horizon of time. a. p. 

DAVID, Felicien (C*sar) (b. Cadenet, 
Vauclusc, 13 Apr. 1810; d. Saint-Gcrmain- 
cn-Laye, 29 Aug. 1876). 

French composer. His father was an 
accomplished musical amateur. When F£li- 
cien was six years of age Gamier, first oboe 
at the Paris Opera, happened to hear him 
sing and strongly advised his mother to 
cultivate the child’s talent. Soon afterwards 
the family removed to Aix-en-Provence, 
where David attended the Maitrisc (school) 
du Saint-Sauvcur and became a chorister at 
the cathedral. He is said to have composed 
hymns, motets and other works at this early 
period, and a Quartet for strings, written at 

1 Or Adullam: Schumann’s I.udlainshuhlc. as he 
called the place where the DaridsbmJltt gathered. 


the age of thirteen, is still preserved at the 
Maitrisc. In 1825 he went to the Jesuit 
college at Aix to complete his studies. There 
he continued his music and acquired some 
skill on the violin. He also developed an 
astonishing memory for music. When he left 
the college, at the age of eighteen, want of 
means compelled him to enter the office of 
his sister's husband, a lawyer, but he soon 
afterwards accepted the appointment of 
second conductor at the Aix theatre, which he 
occupied till 1829, when the post of mailte de 
chaptllt at Saint-Sauvcur was offered to him. 
During the one year he occupied this place 
he wrote several compositions for the choir 
of the church ; one of these, a ‘ Beatus vir \ 
afterwards excited the admiration of Cherubini. 

In 1830 David went to Paris to finish his 
musical education. Cherubini received him 
kindly, and under his auspices David entered 
the Conservatoire and studied harmony under 
Millot. He also took private lessons from 
R6bcr, and thus accomplished his course of 
harmony within six months. He then 
entered the class of F6tis for counterpoint and 
fugue. An ' Ave, verum corpus ’ composed 
at this time proves his successful advance. 
On the withdrawal of his allowance David 
had to support himself by giving lessons. 

In 1831 he joined the Saint-Simomans. 
When, in 1833, the brotherhood was dissolved, 
David joined a small group of the disperse 
members, who travelled south and were re¬ 
ceived with enthusiasm by their co-rcligionu» 
at Lyons and Marseilles. The music fe 
David’s share, and several of his choruses were 
received with great applause. 

At Marseilles David embarked for the Las 
(« Mar. ,833), where he stayed for " d 
years, in Constantinople, Smyrna, Egyp 
the Holy Land. He managed wherever be 
went to take with him a pianoforte, 8 
of an admiring manufacturer at Lyons, 
after his return, in .835, »>e pubh*** 
collection of ‘ Melodies onentales forp*n 
forte. In spite of the melodious char 
exquisite workmanship of ,h “ c ,P nnninte d 
met with total neglect, and the d'wPP d 
composer left Paris for several > cars , 
lived in the neighbourhood of J 

visiting the capital. Two Symphony, 4 
Quintets for strings (' Les Quatrc 
2 Nonets for wind and numerous songs 
of which latter, ■ Les Hirondelles , ^ 

time very popular in En gland)bdong 

period. One of h.s Symphomcs m ^ 

was in 1838 performed at tnc 
concerts, but without success. . Par j, and 

In .84. David £ 3 * to 

his name began to become D f so me 

the public, owing to the rend ™ g But his 
of his songs by WaltCT, the k of v ery 
chief fame is founded on a 
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different import and dimensions — his ode- 
symphonic 4 Lc Desert * (words by Auguste 
Colin) — in which he embodied the impres¬ 
sions of his life in the East, and which was 
produced on 8 Dec. 1844. The form of this 
composition is difficult to define. It consists 
of three parts subdivided into several vocal 
and orchestral movements, each introduced 
by some lines of descriptive recitation. The 
subject is the mighty desert itself, with all 
its gloom and grandeur. On this background 
is depicted a caravan in various situations, 
singing a hymn of fanatic devotion to Allah, 
battling with the simoom and resting in the 
evening by the fountain of the oasis. What¬ 
ever one’s abstract opinion of programme 
music may be, one cannot help recognizing in 
' I.o Desert ’ a highly remarkable work of its 
kind. The vast monotony of the sandy plain, 
indicated by the reiterated C in the introduc¬ 
tion, the opening prayer to Allah, the * Danse 
des Alm6es the chant of the Muezzin, 
founded on a genuine Arabic melody are all 
rendered with a vividness of descriptive power 
rarely equalled by much greater musicians. 

4 Lc Desert ’ was written in three months. 
It was the product of spontaneous inspiration, 
and to this circumstance its enormous success 
is mainly due. None of David’s subsequent 
works approached it in popularity. ' Le 
Insert' was followed (28 Mar. 1846) by 
‘ Molsc au Sinai at the Op^ra, an oratorio 
written in Germany, where David had gone 
on a concert tour and where lie met with much 
enthusiasm not unmixed with adverse criti¬ 
cism. ' Moisc ’, originally destined for Vienna, 
was performed in Paris, its success, compared 
with that of its predecessor, being a decided 
anti-climax. The next work is a second 
descriptive symphony, ' Christophe Colomb * 
(7 Mar. 1847), and its success again was any¬ 
thing but brilliant. * Eden, a Mystery' was 
first performed at the Op*ra on 25 Aug. 1848, 
but failed to attract attention during that 
stormy political epoch. His ofdra-tomique * La 
Pcrlc du Brasil' was produced with success 
at the Thtatrr-Lyriquc on 22 Nov. 1851. 
His remaining dramatic works arc : ‘ La Fin 
du mondc ’ (in four acts, never performed), 
4 Herculanum ’ (serious opera in four acts; 
4 Mar. 1859, at the Opera '), 4 Lalla-Roukh ’ 
after Thomas Moore (two acts; 12 May 
1862), perhaps the most genuinely successful, 
and ‘ Lc Saphir ’ (in three acts; 1865, both 
at the Op^ra-Comiquc). Another dramatic 
work, ‘ La Captive ’, was in rehearsal, but was 
withdrawn by the composer for reasons 
unknown. In 1867 ‘ Herculanum ’ was 
awarded a prize of 20,000 francs founded by 


1 It b said that in 1 Herculanum ’ a great many ok 
from the * Fin du mondc ’ were embodied. It, 
originally entitled Le Dernier Amour ’ and intern 
for the Th«tre-Lyrique. 
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Napoleon III for “the work or discovery 
most fit to honour the country ”. 

From a purely musical point of view David’s 
work shows an irregular and hesitating 
manner, although it is full of melodic charm 
and delicate colouring. Berlioz acknowledged 
his science and taste, the distinction of his 
melodics and, above all, his picturesque 
orchestration. A good estimate of David was 
given by a contemporary, the composer 
Ernest Reyer, who describes him as a poet. 
In fact he was one by the sweetness, the 
tenderness and the naivety of his expression 
— but a poet of the East. He appears as an 
initiator; without him such dramatic works 
of Oriental characteristics as Reycr’s * La 
Statue ’, Bizet's 4 Djamileh ’, Gounod's ’ Reine 
de Saba \ Delibes’s 4 Lakme ’, Verdi’s 4 Aida \ 
etc., might not have been what they are. 

f. 11., rev. m. i.. r., adds. 

Bibi.- BnANCOCft, Bi n*. * Felicien David ' f Mutirient 
celebrn * *eno. Pam), containing a full bibliography 
of works on David. 

DAVID, Ferdinand (b . Hamburg, 19 June 
1810; d. Klosters, Switzerland, 19 July 1873). 

German violinist and teacher. His musical 
talent showed itself very early, and after two 
years'study at Cassel in 1823 and 1824 under 
Spohr and Hauptmann, he made his first 
appearance at the Gewandltaus at Leipzig 
(1825), in company with his sister Louise — 
ultimately famous as Mine Dulcken. He 
passed the years 1827 and 1828 as a member 
of the orchestra of the Konigsstadt Theatre, 
Berlin, where he first became acquainted with 
Mendelssohn. In 1829 he accepted an 
engagement as leader of a quartet in the house 
of a noble and influential amateur at Dorpat, 
whose daughter he subsequently married. 
He remained there till 1835, making frequent 
and successful lours to St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Riga, etc. 

In 1836 Mendelssohn, on becoming con¬ 
ductor of the Gewandhaus concerts, obtained 
for David the post of leader of the orchestra 
( Konzerlmeisler ), which he filled with distinction 
and success until his death. On the foundation 
of the Conservatory in 1843 he was appointed 
violin professor, also by Mendelssohn’s 
influence. Of the intimate nature of their 
connection a good instance is afforded by the 
history of Mendelssohn's violin Concerto. 11 is 
first mentioned in a letter from Mendelssohn 
to David, dated 30 July 1838. Constant 
letters on the subject of the work passed 
between them during the process of composi¬ 
tion ; hardly a passage in it but was referred 
to David’s taste and practical knowledge, 
and retouched by the two friends; and he 
reaped his reward by first performing it in 
public at the Gewandhaus concert of 13 Mar. 
1845. 

As a virtuoso David combined the sterling 
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qualities of Spohr’s style with the greater 
facility and piquancy of a later school; as a 
teacher he probably had a greater influence 
than that of any preceding master. His most 
eminent pupils were Joachim and Wilhelmj. 

It is one of David’s special merits that he 
revived the works of the eminent violinist- 
composers of the old Italian. German and 
French schools, which he edited and published 
with accompaniments, marks of expression, 
etc. He also edited much of the classical 
repertory of the violin for purposes of study 
and took a prominent part in the critical 
editions of the works of great masters. Among 
his numerous compositions those for his own 
instrument, five concertos, a number of 
variations and other concert pieces, alone 
had some importance, but he wrote two 
Symphonies, an opera, ‘ Hans NVacht a 
Sextet and a Quartet for strings, a number 
of songs and concert pieces for trombone and 
other wind instruments. His ‘ Violin School * 
is one of the best works of the kind, and the 
publication of the ‘ Hohe Schule des Violin- 
spiels ’ (a collection of standard works by 
old violin-composers) marks an epoch in the 
development of modern violin playing. 

David died very suddenly, while on a moun¬ 
tain excursion with his children, near Klosters 
in the Grisons. He was buried at Leipzig, 
where he was highly honoured, and where a 
street was named after him. 

J. A. F.-M., rev. 

BlDL.— ECKIIARDT, JULIUS. * Ferdinand David und die 
Familic Mendclssohn-Bartholdy * (Leipzig, 1889). 

DAVID, Johann Nepomuk (b . Eferding, 

Upper Austria, 30 Nov. 1895). 

Austrian composer and organist. He 
received his first musical education, like 
Bruckner, as a choir-boy at the monastery of 
St. Florian. Settled at Leipzig as organist and 
professor of composition, he composed a great 
deal of organ music and between the two 
world wars became one of the leaders of the 
new German organ movement. In 1945 he 
lost many of his manuscripts as well as almost 
the whole of his musical library in an air 
attack and went to settle at Salzburg, where 
he taught composition at the Mozarteum. 
Since 1948 he has been teaching at the 
Hochschulc of Stuttgart. Much of his time 
is devoted to creative work, but the general 
opinion in musical circles seems to be that his 
compositions, which arc usually on a large 
scale, arc unsuited to frequent performance. 
He is the most important Austrian composer 
of his generation and perhaps the most 
significant symphonist since Bruckner, whose 
career his own resembles in some ways, though 
in others he may perhaps be regarded as the 
Roman Catholic Bruckner’s Protestant anti¬ 
thesis. David’s art, which is in no way roman¬ 
tic, is based on a polyphony akin to Bach’s, 


though it is modern and strongly individual. 
He is capable of building vast symphonic 
structures. His music is acrid, not to say- 
harsh, and at points of climax it is apt to 
culminate in polytonal complexes. Problems 
of form arc for him, as they were for Bruckner, 
a major task, and he further develops his 
forerunner's principle of a “ formal crescendo", 
not only by laying stress on a disproportion¬ 
ately developed coda, but — as in his third 
and most important Symphony — by cohnect* 
ing his movements thematically and relating 
his finale to the whole by piling up references 
to what has gone before. 

The following are among David’s most 
important works: 

ORCHESTRA 

Symphony No. 1. Op. 18 ( 1937 ). 

Symphony No. 3 , Op. 30 (1938). 

Symphony No. 3. Op. 38 (1941). 

Symphony No. 4. Op. 38 ( 1949 ). 

Partita No. 1 (1933). 

Partita No. 3 (1940). 

Divertimento on old folksongs. Op. 34. 

Variations on a theme by j. S. Bach. On. 29® (* 9 **}r. 
Symphonic Variations on a theme by Schulr, Op. 
(i 94 a). 

Ricercare for full orch. 

Concerto for flute & orch. (1936). 

Concerto for sirs. (1948). 

CHORAL WORKS 

* Stabat Mater * for unaccomp. 6-part chorus. 

Motets for unaccomp. chorus (> 935 - 43 )- 

* Tierlieder * for mixed chorus. 


ORGAN, &c. 

Ihoralwerk ‘ (Preludes. Partitas. Fantasies, *'■! 

(iaconne."!?ymns. Ricercare. Fantasia. Little Preludes 

•ntaia, ^Frohlichwir nun all’ fangen an ' for soprano, 
contralto, baas, oboe & organ ( 1940 . Rfllf t n cr 
troit. Chorale and Fugue on a theme b> Bructme 
for organ & 9 «**“•• °P- a S- 

mgi with organ. 

ihoralwerk 1 , 11 vols. (i9»9-3<>). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

hjo concertante ' for vn. & cello. Op. 19- 
nata for viola d’amore & lu«e (t943>- 
nata for flute & viola (t943>- 
io for flute, vn. & viola. Op. 3°- 
nata for flute, viola & guitar. Op so¬ 
natas for vn., viola, cello, flute, lute. *e- 
■artel for flute, vn.. viola & cello 095°>- ^ R 

DAVID, Julius (Peter Paul) (b. Leipz'fr 
Aug. .840; d. Oxford, 2 . Jan. > 93 ^ ^ 
German violinist and teacher. H 
n of Ferdinand David, under whom be 

imt the violin, and he ‘« ud,cd a ' f 
■ipzig Conservatory- He was leader of *e 

chestra at Carlsruhe from ,86 * f ,jj c 
then settled in England as mast * 
osic at Uppingham .^f^rted 

07, when he retired to O^ord, C am- 
important influence on cducat • 
idge conferred the dej^ce of Master 

Lisic on him in Mar. 1900- /jail, 30 

DAVID, Karl Heinrich (b.*LWh 
c. .884; d. Nervi, Italy, «7 ' In 

Swiss conductor, critic and compose . 
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1902 he entered the Cologne Conservatory and 
in 1904 he went to the Munich Conservatory 
to study under Ludwig Thuille. After working 
in theatres for some years he joined the staff of 
the Basel Conservatory in 1910 as professor of 
theory, solfige and composition, a post he held 
till 1914. From 1914 to 1917 he lived in 
Berlin and Cologne; he then settled at 
Zurich. In 1927 he succeeded Ernst Isler as 
editor of the * Schwcizerische Musikzeitung 
In 1944 he was appointed music critic of the 
newspaper ‘ Tat' and in 1948 the city of 
Zurich awarded him a music prize. His 
string Quartet (1947) and the * Sinfonic dc 
la Cote d’Argent ’ also obtained prizes. 

Although he is not of the younger generation 
David’s compositions are thoroughly modern 
in style and characterized by vigour and 
vitality. He is among the few Swiss composers 
who have really grasped the essentials of music 
for the stage. As editor he was a sturdy cham¬ 
pion of practical issues. 

The following arc David's chief works: 

Festival Drama with music for the Berne National 
Exhibition (C. A. Bernoulli) < 1914). 

* Aschcnpultcl \ fairy play with music (1921). 

' Der Sirilianer \ comic opera after Molierc't * Is 
Sicilien ' (1924). 

' Juicemlfestspiel ' 0927). 

* I'rauwandel opera (1928). 

* Das hohe Lied Salomonis ’ for solo voket. chom. & 

orch. 

Kequicm for solo voices, chorus & orch. 

Cantata for solo voices, chorus & insts. (1933). 

Cantata on Minnelieder texts for soprano, tenor. . horut 
& orch. (1938). 

Koma pictures for orch. (1914). 

Serenades for orch. 

I'artita for orch. (1935). 

' Concert drdlalique ’ for chamber orch. (1939). 
Sinfonietla ’ (1941). 

Prelude and Scherzo for orch. ( 1941 ). 

' Fezzo sinfonico * for orch. (1945). 

' Sinfonie dc la Cite d’Ament * for orch. (1948). 

Suite for wind band (1930). 

Cello Concerto. 

Concertino for bassoon & ttg*. 

Viola Concerto. 

Concerto for saxophone & Ug*. (1947). 

Siring Sextet. 

3 Siring Quartets. 

Flute Quartet. 

2 Quartets for saxophone, vn.. cello & pf. (103, & 
I 948 )- 
IT. music. 

Songs. 

H. E. & K. V. F. 

Uibl.— Autobiographical sketch (Schweiz. Mus. Zlg.. 
• 94 !i. No. 1). 

Scituii, W., Article (rtiV., Nos. 2 and 3. 1931). 

DAVID LE PfeRE. &c Davide, Gia¬ 
como. 

DAVID, Mile. Set Horn, p. 374. 
DAVIDE, Giacomo (b . Presczzo nr. Ber¬ 
gamo, 1750; d. Presczzo, 31 Dec. 1830). 
Italian tenor singer, better known as 
David Ic p*re Having studied composi¬ 
tion under Sala, he was able to suit his 
fioriture to the harmony of the passage he 
wished to embroider; but he was even more 
distinguished in serious and pathetic music 
and that of the church, than in bravura! 


In 1785 he went to Paris, sang at the Concert 
Spirituel, and made a great sensation in 
Pergolesi's ‘ Stabat Mater \ Returning to 
Italy, he sang during two seasons at the 
Teatro alia Scala of Milan. In 1790 he was 
at Naples again, and in 1791 he went to 
London. Lord Mount-Kdgcumbe wrote : 

He was undoubtedly the first leuor of his lime, 
possessing a powerful and well-toned voice, great 
execution at well as knowledge of music, and an ex¬ 
cellent style of tinging. He learned to pronounce 
English with tolerable correctness, and one of his last 
performances was in Ucstmm.icr Abbey, at the last of 
die Handel festivals. 

In 1802 he was at Florence, and he returned 
in 1812 to Bergamo, where he was appointed 
to sing at the church of Santa Maria Maggiorc. 
It is said that he sang at I-odi in 1820. He 
formed two pupils, one of whom was his son 
and the other Nozzari. j. u. 

DAVIDE, Giovanni (b . Naples, 15 Sept. 
1790; d. St. Petersburg, t. 1851). 

Italian tenor singer. He long enjoyed the 
reputation in Italy of a great singer, though 
his method of producing his voice was defect¬ 
ive, and he frequently showed want of taste, 
abusing his magnificent voice, with its pro¬ 
digious compass of three octaves comprised 
within four ll?s. 

He made his debut at Brescia in 1810 and 
sang w ith success at Venice, Naples and Milan. 
In this last city he was engaged at La Scala 
for the whole of 1814. In the autumn of that 
year he was first employed by Rossini in his 
‘ Turco in Italia Rossini then wrote parts 
for him in 1 Otello' (1816), ' Ricciardo e 
Zoraide ’ (1818), * Ermionc ’ and * La donna 
del lago ’ (1819). In 1818 he sang in Rome, 
V ienna and London. He was then engaged 
for seven yean by Barbaia, who at that time 
directed the operas of Naples, Milan, Bologna 
and Vienna. 

Davide again appeared in London in 1831, 
singing, among other operas, with Mrs. Wood 
in Pacini’s ‘ L' ultimo giorno di Pompci ’; 
but he was paui. He arrived in Paris in the 
same year. Edouard Berlin, a French critic, 
said of him : 


I« is impossible foe another singer to carry away an 
audience as he do«. and when he will only be simple, 
he is admirable; he u the Rossini of song. He is a 
great singer; the greatest I ever heard. 

He was singing in Italy from 1831 till he 
retired in 1841 to Naples, where he founded 
a school of singing. A few years later he 
accepted the post of manager at the Opera of 
St. Petersburg. , M 

Ste alt* Rossini (parts written for D.). ’ 

DAVIDENKO, Alexander Alexandro¬ 
vich (b. Odessa, 1 Apr. 1899; d. Moscow, 
1 May 1934). 

Russian composer. He studied composition 
under Glicre at the Moscow Conservatory. 
His principal works arc a Sonata entitled 
Tchcchcnsk ’ (1934), songs, mass songs and, 
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written in collaboration with Boris Shckhter. 
the opera ‘ 1905 \ m. d. c. 

DAVIDOV, Carl Yulevich (b. Gold ingen, 
Courland, 15 Mar. 1838; d. Moscow, 26 
Feb. 1889). 

Russian violoncellist and composer. He 
took a mathematical degree at Moscow 
University in 1858. Shortly afterwards he 
chose the musical profession, and studied the 
cello under Schmidt in Moscow and Schu¬ 
berth in St. Petersburg. Composition he 
studied under Hauptmann at Leipzig. His 
first appearance in public was at the Gcwand- 
haus there, on 15 Dec. 1859, after which lie 
became leading cellist in that orchestra and 
professor at the Conservatory in place of 
Grutzmacher. 

In 18G2 Davidov was appointed first cello 
to the St. Petersburg Opera, and shortly 
afterwards to a professorship at the Conser¬ 
vatory. From 1876 to 1886 he was director 
of this institution, and his reign was marked 
by most benevolent measures in favour of 
poor students. The number of scholarships 
was greatly increased and free quarters were 
found for the impecunious. 

He made his first appearance in London at 
the Philharmonic concert of 19 May 1862, 
in a Concerto of his own. In the first edition 
of this Dictionary the following criticism of 
his playing occurs : 

Hi' tone is expressive, his intonation ceruin, 
especially in the hitcher registers, hit execution extra¬ 
ordinary, and there is great individuality in his style. 

Davidov’s compositions include : 

' Symphonic Sketch * for orch., Op. 77. 

Suite for orch., Op. 37. 

Cello Concerto No. 1, Op. 5. 

Russian Fantasy for cello & orch., Op. 7. 

Cello Concertos Nos. 7-4, Opp. 14. iH& 31. 

String Sextet, Op. 33. 

String Quartet. Op. 38. 

(Quintet for 7 vns.. viola, cello & pf. t Op. 40. 

Numerous pieces for cello & pf. (foci. * Adieu \ * Soli¬ 
tude ’ and ' Am Springbrunnen ’). 

Songs, Op. 76. 

The cello and pianoforte pieces named 
above as well as the songs were exceedingly 
popular in their time. He abo wrote an 
admirable cello school. r. n. 

St* alio Arensky (dcd.). 

DAVIDSBUNDLER. A friendly and 
musical association formed by Schumann in 
1834 was called the Davidsbund (League of 
David), and its members Davidsbundler. 
They set out to combat the musical “ Philis¬ 
tines ” — hence the title of the finale in 
Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval Op. 9, ‘ Marche des 
Davidsbundler contrc les Philistins \ His 
set of 18 pianoforte pieces entided “ Davids- 
biindlertanze ’, Op. 6, abo alludes to the 
“ league E. b. 

St* also David (origin of the name). 

DAVIDSON, G. H. (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 19th-century music publbher. His 


first address was 6 Tudor Street, New Bridge 
Street, London, c. 1833-44. His early in^ 0 ' 
duction to the public was hb collection of 
Charles Dibdin’s songs, the first attempt 
towards a complete gathering up to that time. 
This had the music to the principal songs and 
was prefaced by a memoir by George Hogarth. 
It was issued in an octavo volume by How & 
Parsons in 1842. Before 1847 Davidson had 
turned publisher of both literary and musical 
works, his address being 25 Water Street, New 
Bridge Street, c. 1844-47. In 1847 he had 
published his first volume of 4 The Universal 
Melodist ’, an interesting work in two volumes, 
the second bearing the date 1848. This had 
appeared in parts along with a rebsue of the 
Dibdin collection. By the year 1848 Davidson 
had changed hb place of business to 19 Peter’s 
Hill, Doctors’ Commons, where he did an 
immense business in the issue of cheap and 
popular music. He purchased the copyright 
of most of Henry Russell’s songs, published 
sheet music under the title ‘The Musical 
Treasury ’ and from 1854 issued ' Davidsons 
Musical Opera Books an important series 
of librettos with music of the principal airs. 
Some of his publications were subsequently 
transferred and issued with the imprint' I he 
Musical Bouquet Office ”, 192 High Holborn- 
After i860 the business was continued as Inc 
Music Publishing Co., at 19 Peter’s (or M- 
Peter’s) Hill, 1860-66 and at 167 High MOi* 
bom, 1867-81, with additional premises at 

60 Museum Street, 1867-68. 

p. k., rev. w. c. s. 

St* alio Dibdin (collected ed. of tonp). 

Davidson, John. Gurney (long). 

DAVIE, Cedric Thorpe. See THORP* 
Davie. 

DAVIES. English musical sisters. 

(») Marianne Davies (b. ? 

1744; d. ?), singer, harpsichordist, flautist 

armonica player. She first appearc 
London, at Hickford’s Rooms, on 30 »P - 
,75., when she played a concerto Jot r « 
German flute and a concerto by Ha 
the harpsichord, besides singing some * 
About .762 she achieved much more repute 
for her skill on the armonica, then rec y 
much improved by Franklin, 
as a singer, Lord Mount Edgecurnbc spe 
of her extensive compass and finished 
lion, but admits that her vo.ee lacked ^ 
and passion. Burney speaks o 
which was 44 open, dbtinct, and neither ^ 
gish like the French cadence, nor so qu ^ 
fo become a flutter ”. He also says tbat * 

flexibility of her throat rendered her 

of the most rapid divisions fair and 
even beyond those of instruments in the na 
of the greatest performers ”. 

Set also Armonica- . 

* • Musical Reminiscences of an Old 
4 «h ed. (London. 1834)- 
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(2) Cecilia Davies (b . ? London, c. 1750; 
d. London, 3 July 1836), soprano singer. She 
appeared at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in 
Nov. 1763, and in 1764.' She seems to have 
made her first appearance in London on 10 
Aug. 1767, at a concert in which she sang 
“ some favourite songs from the operas of 
‘ Artaxcrxcs ’ and ‘ Caractacus * 

In 1768 the sisters left England and went to 
Paris and Vienna. In the latter city they 
lodged in the same house as Hasse and soon 
became great favourites at court; they taught 
the archduchesses, Maria Theresa’s daughters, 
to sing and act. Metastasio wrote and Hasse 
composed an ode, performed on 27 June 1769, 
which was sung by Cecilia, accompanied by 
Marianne on the armonica. Metastasio, in a 
letter dated 16 Jan. 1772, describes the beau¬ 
tiful tone of the instrument and the admirable 
manner in which Cecilia assimilated her voice 
to it, so as to render it difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other. 

From Vienna the sisters went to Milan, 
where Cecilia appeared in 1771, with great 
success, in the opera of Ruggiero ', written by 
Metastasio and composed by Hasse, being the 
first Englishwoman accepted in Italy as ptima 
donna. The Italians bestowed on her the 
sobriquet of “ L’ Inglesina ” and confessed 
her to be superior to any Italian singer but 
Gabriclli. She afterwards sang at Florence. 

In 1773 l,lc two returned to London, where 
Cecilia appeared at the Italian Opera with 
the greatest success. She made her debut as 
Berenice in Sacchini's 4 Lucio Vero’ on 20 
Nov. and subsequently appeared in his 
’ Perseo ’ (29 Jan. 1774), 4 Nittcti’ (19 Apr. 
1774) and other parts. Horace Walpole, in a 
letter of 1 May of that year, wrote: '* Miss 
Davis, the Inglesina, is more admired than 
anything I remember of late yean in 
operas . . In the autumn of 1774 Cecilia 
Davies sang in 'Judas Maccabaeus ’ and 
’ Messiah * at the Three Choirs Festival, 
Hereford. She returned to the King's Theatre 
once more as fnima donna of the season 1776-77 
(instead of Anna Pozzi, who appeared in the 
opening opera only) and sang in Traetta’s 
4 Gcrmondo ' (21 Jan. 1777) and 4 Telemaco ’ 
(1.5 Mar. >777). «n a revival of Rauzzini’s 4 Lc 
ah d’ amorc ’ (13 Mar. 1777, in the part which 
Catcrma Gabriclli had created the year 
before) and in a revival of J. C. Bach’s 
' ° nonc ’ ( 2 4 May 1777). This was her last 
part at the Haymarkct; she subsequently 
revisited Florence, and performed there until 
about 1784, when she returned to England in 
poor circumstances. She sang after her return 
from Florence at the Professional Concert on 
3 Feb. 1787, and made her first London ap¬ 
pearance in oratorio in 1791 at Drury Lane, 
soon after which she fell into great poverty. 

• * Dublin Journal \ No. 3811. 
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About 1817 she published a collection of six 
songs by Hasse, Jommclli, Galuppi, etc. 
During the last years of her life she was assisted 
by the National Fund, the Royal Society of 
Musicians, etc. w. h. h., rev. 

Davies, Aneurin Telfer. Stt Hughe* (A., 1 Dcwi 
Sanl •, oratorio). 

DAVIES, Benjamin (Grey) (known as 
Ben Davies) ( b . Pon tarda we nr. Swansea, 
6 Jan. 1858; d. Bath, 28 Mar. 1943). 

Welsh tenor singer. He was the son of an 
engineer. Having learnt the tonic sol-fa 
system, he had already as a boy become a 
member of a choir that competed at an Eistedd¬ 
fod at Carmarthen. He kept his alto voice 
until he was fifteen years old, when he sang 
in Caradog’s choir at the Crystal Palace in 
London ; soon afterwards his voice broke, and 
for five years he earned his living in a store 
at Swansea, until he was twenty, when, 
having won a prize at the Swansea Eisteddfod 
on Good Friday 1877, he was enabled to 
enter the R.A.M. in London, where he 
remained from 1878 to 1880, studying with 
Fiori and gelling much valuable advice from 
Randcggcr. A performance of Mendelssohn’s 
4 Hymn of Praise ' by the R.A.M. students 
in 1879 led to his obtaining an engagement to 
sing the tenor solos in the same composer’s 
4 St. Paul ’ in Dublin ; and at another R.A.M. 
performance, where he enacted the garden 
scene from Gounod's 4 Faust ’, Carl Rosa 
offered him an engagement to sing regularly in 
opera. Davies's d£but on the stage took place 
at Birmingham in Balfe’s 4 Bohemian Girl * 
on 11 Oct. 1881, in which opera he appeared 
for the first time in London at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on 25 Jan. 1882. On the production 
of Goring Thomas's 4 Esmeralda ’ and Mac¬ 
kenzie’s 4 Colomba * he sang small parts, and 
he filled a more important part in Stanford’s 
4 Canterbury Pilgrims' in 1884, in which 
he appeared with Clara Perry, who became 
his wife in 1885, when both artists left the 
company. In Feb. 1887 he joined the com¬ 
pany that was playing Ccllier’s 4 Dorothy ’ at 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre, in which he 
played the part of Geoffrey Wilder for more 
than two years. In 1891 he appeared at the 
English Opera House as Ivanhoc in Sullivan’s 
opera and as Clement Marot in Mcssager’s 
4 Basochc ’. 

From the time of his first festival engage¬ 
ment (Norw ich, 1890) onwards, Davies became 
more closely associated with the concert 
platform, and for many years he was in most 
constant request for the English festivals. 
His voice had a tender lyrical beauty, not 
without power, and his technique was impec¬ 
cable. His singing of a slow Handclian aria 
was matchless in its pleasing and evenly 
sustained tone. He still sang at the Handel 
Festival in 1926 with all his old vigour. His 
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first visit to the U.S.A. in 1893, when he sang 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago, was followed 
by many others, and his success in America 
was as great as in England. 

!• a. f.-m., adds. 

Biol.—Mu*. T., Aug. 1899. 

DAVIES, Edward (Harold) (£. Oswestry, 
18 July 1867). 

English musical scholar and educationist, 
brother of Sir Henry Walford Davies. He 
studied music with Dr. Joseph Bridge at 
Chester and at twenty years of age migrated 
to Australia. He took his musical degrees in 
the University of Adelaide and was in fact 
the first to receive a Doctor of Music degree 
(1902) in that University. He became pro¬ 
fessor of music there and director of music at 
the Elder Conservatory in 1919. He devoted 
his life to the furtherance of musical education 
throughout the Dominion and was largely 
responsible for the formation of the Australian 
Musical Examinations Board (in which the 
several universities co-operate). His sen-ices 
to musical education were acknowledged in 
England with the honorary diploma F.R.C.M. 

Davies founded and conducted the Adelaide 
Bach Choir and the South Australian Orches¬ 
tra, and in these and many other ways 
stimulated the remarkable growth of musical 
culture in Australian life which recent years 
have shown. He also found time to make 
important researches into the music of the 
aborigines, the results of which have been 
published in several pamphlets and in a scries 
of gramophone records of Australian Abori¬ 
ginal Melodies. 11. c. c. 

DAVIES, Fanny (b. Guernsey, 27 June 
18G1 ; d. London, 1 Sept. 1934). 

English pianist. Her keen musical instincts 
were developed in early years at Birmingham 
under Charles Flavell (pianoforte) and A. R. 
Gaul (harmony and counterpoint), but in 
1882 she entered the Leipzig Conservatory and 
studied for a year under Rcineckc, Oscar 
Paul and Jadassohn. In 1883 she removed 
to the Frankfort Conservatory, and her study 
there for two years with Clara Schumann 
shaped the course of her career. She had 
arrived at a favourable time to profit by the 
tradition and ideals which Clara Schumann 
represented, and returned to her own country 
to perpetuate and extend both. 

Fanny Davies made her first appearance 
in London on 17 Oct. 1885, playing at the 
Crystal Palace Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
major, a work which always remained one 
of her finest interpretations. On 16 Nov. 
following she played for the first time at the 
Monday Popular Concerts (St. James’s Hall), 
choosing as her solo Bach's Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and taking part in 
Schumann’s pianoforte Quartet. In this season 
(1885-86) she appeared with Joachim and 


Piatti in six Popular Concerts, and hence¬ 
forward she was particularly associated with 
chamber music of the highest kind. She 
introduced Brahms’s Opp. 116 and 117, took 
part with Mtihlfcld in the first performances 
in England of the clarinet Sonatas and Trio, 
and with Joachim in the first performance 
of the D minor violin Sonata. She made an 
appearance at the Philharmonic Society on 
15 Apr. 1886, when Stcrndalc Bennett’s Con¬ 
certo in C minor was chosen for her. She 
played in Berlin (15 Nov. 1887) with Joachim, 
and after giving a recital at Leipzig at the old 
Gewandhaus, she made her first appearance 
at one of the regular Gewandhaus concerts 
(5 Jan. 1888), playing the Beethoven Concerto 
in G in the same programme as that in which 
Tchaikovsky conducted his fourth Symphony. 

In subsequent years Fanny Davies played 
much on the Continent: in Rome (1890), at 
the Beethoven House Festival at Bonn (1893), 
when she contributed the Sonata Op. no. 
She took part in the clarinet Trio (Bb major) 
with Miihlfcld in Vienna (1894-95)1 where 
her understanding of Brahms’s music was 
deepened by personal friendship with the 
composer, and at Bergamo (1897) she parti¬ 
cipated in the Donizetti Centenary Festival. 
She made an extensive tour in Germany with 
the singer Gervase Elwcs (1907)- Fr0 ™ l ?° 

onwards she played much with the Bohemian 
String Quartet both in Prague and England. 
She collaborated with Casals in chamber 
concerts (1911-14) and with his orchestra at 
Barcelona (1923), when she played Beethoven s 
G major Concerto and that of Brahms 1 
Bb major. It is also worth noting that sne 
constantly included music by the old fcng u 
composers in many of her recital prop-am * 
and especially the virginal music of William 
Byrd, many years before the modern rcVI 
of that music had taken root. She also soug 
out and introduced many works by m 
composers, especially English, Czech and 
Spanish. She was the first to give a piano¬ 
forte recital in Westminster Abbey (J u Y 9 * 
and this she was able to follow by od£ 
recitals in English cathedrals, notablyW 
Chester and York. In short, she ""*** 
guished as an artist who sought the best 
music wherever it might be found, and who 
both in her own playing and her t^hmg^P^ 
the ideal of serving the art before allpe* 0 
considerations. 

St, also Eig«r (ded. of pf- fieoc). vnr ns- 

DAVIES. FFRANGCON. &r Ffka-gco. 

3r. ‘s- 

Somerset, 11 Mar. I 94 1 )- rducationist. 

English organist, compeer “ d hapol, 

He entered the choir of St. p 

Windsor, in .882, and under Walter i'arr 
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whose pupil assistant he was (1885-90), he 
received a thorough grounding in the best 
principles of Anglican church music. During 
part of this time he held the post of organist 
at the Park Chapel, Windsor. In 1890 he 
won a composition scholarship at the R.C.N 1 . 
and also became organist of St. Anne's, Soho, 
a church of musical importance in London on 
account of its annual performances of Bach's 
Passion music. Ill-health, however, compelled 
him to resign that post for the less arduous 
one of Christ Church, Hampstead (1891-98). 
At the R.C.M. Davies was the pupil of Parry, 
Stanford and Rockstro, and in 1895 he suc¬ 
ceeded the last-named as a teacher of counter¬ 
point in that institution. 

During these years his compositions in many 
forms made their mark. A Symphony, regarded 
as a promising piece of student work, was 
given at the Crystal Palace under Manns. 
A Quartet in E> major for string? and piano¬ 
forte was played at one of Dannrcuther’s 
private concerts (1893); * Prospice ’, a setting 
of Browning's poem for baritone and string 
quartet, was sung by Bispham (1896), and 
a cantata, ' Hcrvi Riel ’ (Browning), was 
produced at the R.C.M. (1895). 

The year 1898 marked the beginning of 
Davies’s mature career. He had lately taken 
his doctorate at Cambridge, when he was 
appointed, after competition, to succeed Dr. 
E. J. Hopkins as organist and director of the 
choir of the Temple Church, and for the next 
twenty years the development of church music, 
in the special conditions which that church 
oflered, occupied him constantly. He found 
there a small professional choir singing the 
morning and evening service according to the 
cathedral tradition, but singing it on Sundays 
only. He raised the standard so that the per¬ 
formance of responses, psalms, etc., came to 
be regarded as a model; he was allowed con¬ 
siderable latitude in the actual form of the 
services and introduced the practice of singing 
a cantata monthly at the afternoon service. 
Bach’s Passions and ' Christmas Oratorio ’ be¬ 
came regular events of the year; Bach church 
cantatas, certain works by Parry and other 
living composers, were periodically given; a 
certain amount of the older English polyphonic 
music was introduced and a widely eclectic 
repertory was established. When Davies came 
to the Temple he was not regarded as a 
virtuoso of the organ; long before he left it he 
had earned a high reputation as a performer 
whose playing of the classics was of that kind 
which places the interpretation of the music 
first and foremost. His individual musician- 
ship showed itself specially in his improvisa¬ 
tion and in those accompaniments to cantatas, 
etc., in which he adapted an orchestral score 
to the style of the organ. In 1908 the fine 
organ of the Temple Church (originally Father 


Smith) was entirely rebuilt by Rothwell under 
his direction. 

Meantime he entered on his most prolific 
period of composition, and between 1902 and 
1912 he contributed important works for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra to a number of 
the provincial festivals. The first of these was 
an oratorio, * The Temple ’ (Worcester, 1902). 
It was not a success; it was complained that 
the oratorio form (the subject was the building 
of Solomon's temple) was old-fashioned while 
the musical thought was undoubtedly modern. 
Its qualities, however, were sufficiently arrest¬ 
ing to bring an invitation from the Leeds 
Festival Committee to compose for their next 
festival. Davies found a subject thoroughly 
congenial to his temperament in the medieval 
mystery play * Everyman ’, and his setting for 
four solo voices, chorus and orchestra was pro¬ 
duced at I .reds (1904) with a success which 
gave him a notable place in public estimation. 
After this production all doors in England 
were opened to him. He composed ‘ Lift up 
your Hearts ', a sacred symphony, for Here¬ 
ford (190G), and ‘ Noble Numbers ', a cycle 
of choral songs on poems by Herrick and 
Herbert, for the following Hereford Festival 
(1909). ' Five Sayings of Jesus ’ (Worcester. 
1911) was followed by ' The Song of St. 
Francis' (Birmingham, 1912), his most im¬ 
portant festival work after ' Everyman 
Various orchestral works were produced at 
the Promenade Concerts (Queen’s Hall), and 
a Symphony in G major was given by the New 
Queen's Hall Orchestra at a symphony concert 
in June 1911. 

Davies had resigned (1903) his post as 
counterpoint teacher at the R.C.M. in order 
to devote his time to composition, but other 
interests proved an increasing distraction from 
this purpose. He conducted the Bach Choir 
(London) in 1903-7, also the annual festivals 
of the London Church Choirs' Association at 
St. Paul's Cathedral. His gifts as a lecturer 
were shown at the Royal Institution, and his 
power of getting into sympathetic touch with 
every kind of audience made him one of the 
most effective judges at popular competition 
festivals all over the country. Early in the 
first world war he was active in organizing 
music for soldiers; he founded a male-voice 
choir and arranged folksongs for camp con¬ 
certs. In 1917 he was made Musical Director 
to the Royal Air Force with the rank of major. 
In 1919 he accepted the chair of music in the 
University of Wales, a post which carries with 
it a wider sphere of influence than an ordin¬ 
ary university professorship, since it entails 
the organization of elementary musical educa¬ 
tion in the schools, the training of teachers, 
conducting and judging at Eistcddfodau 
throughout the Principality. He resigned 
the professorship in 1926, but retained the 
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chairmanship of the National Council of 
Music in the University of Wales. He had 
previously resigned from the Temple in 1923, 
after a period in which he was described as 
“ Honorary Organist ” with G. Thalben Ball, 
who ultimately succeeded him, as “ acting 
organist 

In connection with his educational work 
Davies produced a valuable series of gramo¬ 
phone records of short lectures on melody- 
making, and undertook a regular course of 
instruction by wireless with the B.B.C. His 
services to music procured him the honour 
of knighthood on the retirement of Lloyd 
George from office in 1922. He succeeded Sir 
Frederick Bridge as Gresham Professor of 
Music in 1924. 

The measure of Walford Davies’s powers as 
a composer is hardly to be gained from the 
larger works for chorus and orchestra enumer¬ 
ated above, though each one of these contains 
fine music based on a lofty conception of art. 
A sure instinct in setting the English language, 
and the power of wielding choral voices in 
contrapuntal and massed effects, are qualities 
which he inherited from his master, Parry. He 
never, however, got an equally sure grip on the 
orchestra, and such works as the sacred sym¬ 
phony ' Lift up your Hearts ’ (choral and 
orchestral), and the purely orchestral Sym¬ 
phony in G major, failed on that account. He 
expressed himself with greater case, however, 
in the simpler forms, and when relieved of a 
hampering sense of responsibility, his lyrical 
genius shines clear, particularly in songs. 

His church music, too, is important. The 
services and such anthems as ‘ God created 
man ' and ‘ Grace to you and peace ’ were 
written for the church services he was direct¬ 
ing, especially those of the Temple Church, 
but he never wrote a note of what may 
be called merely official church music. As 
organist, choirmaster and composer he exerted 
the strongest influence on the church music of 
his generation. He took up residence as 
organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 
Sept. 1927, and held the appointment till 1932. 
when he resigned. But in the former year he 
also accepted a regular appointment on the 
advisory staff of the B.B.C., which was re¬ 
newed annually up to 1939. This led to an 
important extension of his educative work as a 
broadcaster. His first broadcast music lesson 
to schools had been given on 4 Apr. 1924. 
Between that date and 22 June 1934, when the 
scries was concluded, Walford Davies's school 
course contained no less than 428 broadcast 
music lessons, 75 studio concerts, 27 published 
pamphlets and 60 sets of concert notes for use 
in conjunction with lessons and concerts. It 
amounted to a complete system of school 
musical education by wireless, and it had an 
incalculable but certainly very large influence 


on the taste and cultivation of the rising 
generation. 

In 1926 he began a course of instruction for 
adult listeners entitled ‘ Music and the 
Ordinary Listener ’, which became exceedingly 
popular, largely by reason of his exceptional 
gift of thinking aloud and thinking with his 
hearers, who thus felt drawn into confidence 
with him and enlightened both by his words 
and his apt choice of musical illustrations. 
These lectures resulted in the publication in 
•935 °f a book, * The Pursuit of Music ’, which 
summarized their contents and carried the 
thought farther. A third course of broadcasts, 

‘ Melodies of Christendom ’, was begun in 
1934 and continued monthly on Sunday even¬ 
ings for several years. 

On the death of Sir Edward Elgar in 1934 
King George V appointed Sir Walford Davies 
Master of the King's Music, and in that 
capacity he arranged a remarkable choral 
concert at the Albert Hall to celebrate the 
King’s Jubilee in the following year. He took 
an active part in composing and arranging 
the Coronation music for King George VI, on 
which occasion he was made K.C.V.O. A 
concert similar to that of the Jubilee, in which 
choral singers from all over the United King¬ 
dom and from certain of the Dominions par¬ 
ticipated, was given in 1938 in the presence ol 
the King and Queen. h. c. c., abr. 

Bibu-Collm. H. C., ' Walford Davies* (M. & U 
• WalfoJd Davies: 'ffiiofraphy * (Oxford, iM*)> 

LIST OF PRINCIPAL WORKS 1 

OPERETTA 

•What Luck! \ comic operetta for children (F. Mayn* 
Bridge) 1 act (1930- 

CHURCH MUSIC 
13 Services (1900-40). 

24 Anthems and Motets (1898-193»>; 

Numerous Introits. Hymns, Chants. &c. 

CHORAL WORKS 

°!: Cantata * Her* Riel ’ (Robert Browning) for bui- 

„. Huntsmen' 

tional) for chorus * the Bible), 

14. Oratorio ‘ The Temple ("ords 'rorn in 

for solo voices, chorus, orch. * Morality 

n. Cantata * Everyman * (setting of the old m 
play) for solo voices, chorus & orch. <1904. 

«. *> H “~' b “' 

„ • d ' for unaccomp. chore. 

ssSSsli'sis - west.— 
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Op. 

35. * Five Sayings of Jesus' (words from the Bible, 

Thomas ;t Kempis & others), for tenor, chorus 
& orch. (1911). 

36. ‘ Song of St. Francis ’ (St. Francis of Assisi) for solo 

voic«, chorus & orch. (1912). 

42. Fantasy on an episode of the * Divina commedia ’ 

(Dante) for tenor, chorus & orch. (1914). 

47. Cantata ‘Heaven’s Gate’ 1 Blake) for merro- 
soprano, chorus ft small orch. (1917). 

51 . ‘Men and Angels’ (6 sacred poems) for tenor. 

chorus, orch. & organ (1925). 

52. Church Cantata ’ High Heaven’s King ’ (Edmund 

Spenser ft Gospel of St. John) for soprano, bari¬ 
tone, chorus & orch. (1926). 

53. ‘Christ in the Universe’ (Alice Meynell) for 

soprano, tenor, chorus, orch. ft pf. 11929*. 

Also numerous partsongs, carols, unison and 
children’s songs, choral arrangements, &c. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
21. ‘ Holiday Tunes ’, suite of 6 movements (1907). 

— ’ Solemn Melody ’ for stgs. & organ (1908). 

31. ‘ Festal Overture ’ in 4 movements (1910). 

32. Symphony, G ma. (1911). 

34. Suite’ l’arthenia ’ (1911, rev. 1940). 

37. Suite in C ma. “ after Wordsworth ’* (191a). 

53. ‘ A Children’s Symphony ’ for small orch. (1927). 

— Suite ’ Big Ben Looks On ’ ( 1937 )-' 

Also smaller pieces, inarches for military and brass 
band, &c. 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 

43. ' Conversations * (1914) 

1. Congenial Company. 

2. A Moment in Passing. 

3. Intimate Friends. 

4. Playmates. 

50. ‘ Memorial Suite * (1923) 

1. Memorial Melody (comp. 1919). 1 

2. Personal Memories. 

3. Arrows of Desire. 

4. leisure. 

5 . Envoy. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
aj. ‘ The Long Journey \ cycle for bass (1908). 
CHAMBER MUSIC 

30. ‘ Peter Pan ’ Suite (after J. M. Barrie) for stg. 4tel 

(1909). 

34. Quintet. G ma„ for 2 vns., viola. ceUo & pf. (1927. 
rewritten 1940). 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 

6 . ‘ Prospice ’ (Robert Browning) for baritone k stg. 
4 tet (1894). 

8. Psalm XXIII for tenor, stg. 4tet ft harp (1900). 

13. ‘ Six Pastorals ‘ for vocal 4let, stg. 4tet & pf. (1897) 

1. Morning Song with Hymn to Pan (Fletcher). 

2. I he Shepherd's Wife's Song (Greene). 

3. Sweet Content (Dekker). 

4. Dialogue of Corinda and Damon (Marvell). 

S Dialogue of Dorinda and Thyrsis (.Marvell). 
Evening Song (Fletcher). 

— ‘Hurapty Dumpty’, cantata (Nursery Rhyme k 
scene from Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Through the Looking. 

. C'"* for children '» voices & pf. 1 1907). 

— The Pied Piper of Hamrlin * (Robert Browning) 
for bass, chorus, clar., pf. & stgs. aj lib. (1939). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

5. Sonata No. 1, F. mi. (1894). 

7. Sonata No. 2, D mi. (1896). 

ORGAN MUSIC 

— * Jesu dulcis memoria * in memory of Parry (1924). 
Also arrangements of ‘Solemn Melody’ (1908) 
and ‘ Memorial Melody * (1936). W 

Z or ‘be. 1 Coronation concerts of the Robert Mayer 
Children's Concerts. 

* Not to be confused with the ‘ Memorial Melody’ 
•AV 0 ™ a - *°r organ & orch. written on the death of 
King George V in 1936. 


Op. 

3. 6 Songs(1897) 

1. The Farewell > Burnt). 

2. Ye Jacobites by name 1 Burns). 

3. Hymn before Action (Kipling). 

4. Our Lady of the Snows (Kipling). 

S A Song of Innocence (Blake 1. 

The I-owUnds o’ Holland (Old Ballad), 
to. ‘ Two I-ove Songs ' (Bums) (1900) 

1. Of a' the airts. 

2. MaUy. 

13. *'Hie Clown’s Songs* in Shalespeare’s ‘Twelfth 

Night’ v1902) 

l. O mistress mine. 

2. Come away. Death. 

3. When that I was. 

18. 6 Songs (1903) 

l. Harne .Cunningham). 

2. An Uncouth Love Song (Wither). 

3. This ae nighte (anon.). 

4. I love the jocund dance (Blake). 

J For a‘ that (Bums). 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun (Shake¬ 
speare). 

— ‘ When shildher plays’ (T. E. Brown) (1907). 

— ‘The Cuckoo ‘ (Wordsworth) (1909). 

— ‘ The Bough of May ‘ (T. E. Brown) (19**0). 

— ‘ Hie Old Navy ‘ (Marryat) (1910). 

‘The Birds of Bethlehem* (R. Watson Gilder) 

(1910). 

— 4 Songs (191$) 

1. There is a lady sweet and kind (anon., 1607). 

2. Wander-1 hirst (Gerald Gould). 

3. A lull on the Way (Edwin Waugh). 

4. Night-Watch (Arthur L. Salmon). 

‘ I vow to thee, my Country' (Cecil Spring-Rice) 

(1924). 

— 21 Songs (1931) 

1. Arkendale (Naomi M. Gillnian). 

2. I he Birds (Hilaire Belloc). 

3. A Dirge (Joists Webster). 

4. Follow your Saint dhomas Campian). 

3. He hears with gladdened heart (R. L. 
Stevenson). 

6. I love all bounteous things (Robert Bridges). 

7 . In the Highlands (Stevenson). 

8. It it not growing like a tree (Ben Jorison). 

9. My joy. my life, my crown (George Herbert). 

10. Lord, my heart's desire (Herbert). 

11. Never weather-beaten sail (Campian). 

12. Orpheus with his lute (Shakespeare or 

13. Our birth is but a sleep (Wordsworth). 

14. Peace waits among the hills (Arthur Symons). 

15. Requiem (Stevenson). 

16. Softly along the road (Walter de la Mare). 

17. Song of the Road (Henry Newbolt). 

18. Sweet Content (Dekker) (2nd setting). 

19. Tune thy music to thy heart (Campian), 

20. Up in the morning early (Bums). 

21. The Vagabond (Stevenson). 

- ‘ The Seal’s Lullaby ’ (Kipling). 

DAVIES, Joan ( b . Islcworih, Middlesex, 
29 Apr. 1912). 

English pianist. She studied under Wesley 
Roberts at the R.A.M. in London, where she 
took the highest awards in five subjects, in¬ 
cluding the Dove Prize. Later on she took a 
finishing course in pianoforte playing with 
Egon Petri. She had appeared in public at 
the age of five and made her first appearance 
aj a concerto soloist with Sir Henry Wood at 
Queen’s Hall in London when she was sixteen 
years of age. At the same time she came out 
as a recitalist at the Wigmore Hall. Her first 
appearance at a Promenade Concert was in 
* 943 - She has toured extensively in the 

* Many of the vongi are alio published in choral 
arrangements or with various instrumental accom¬ 
paniments. 
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British Isles and on the Continent of Europe, 
both as recitalist and as soloist in concertos. 

E. R. 

DAVIES, Mary (b. London, 27 Feb. 1835 I 
d. London, 22 June 1930). 

English mezzo-soprano singer of Welsh 
parentage. She was taught by her father, an 
amateur and for over fifty years precentor at 
his chapel, where she made her first appear¬ 
ance as a singer at the age of eight. On 12 
June 1873 she made her d6but in public at 
Brinley Richards’s concert, Hanover Square 
Rooms. In the same year she gained the 
Welsh Choral Union Scholarship at the 
R.A.M., where she studied singing under 
Randeggcr, in 1876 the Parepa-Rosa Gold 
Medal and in 1877 the Nilsson prize. While a 
student, on 8 Apr. 1875, she sang with success 
at a public concert. On 5 Jan. 1878 she made 
her first appearance at the London Ballad 
Concerts, at which she afterwards sang for 
many years as principal soprano vocalist. In 
the autumn of the same year she appeared at 
the Worcester Festival. On 5 Feb. and 11 
Mar. 1880 she sang with the greatest success 
the part of Margaret on the production in 
England, in its entirety, under Halle at Man¬ 
chester, of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust *, and on 21 and 
22 May repeated the part under the same con¬ 
ductor in London, at St. James’s Hall, and for 
many years under him in London, Manchester 
and elsewhere. In 1881 she sang the part at 
the Norwich and Huddersfield Festivals, and 
in 1888 at the Richter Concerts. On 20 Nov. 

1886 she sang with success the part of Mary on 
the production at the Crystal Palace of Berlioz's 
' Childhood of Christ ’. 

Mary Davies had a mezzo-soprano voice of 
two octaves and a note from b to c'", of limited 
power but very sweet, always perfectly pro¬ 
duced and of great charm. In 1888 she mar¬ 
ried William Cadwaladr Davies of the Inner 
Temple and North Wales Circuit. In 1900 
she finally retired from public life. After the 
death of her husband in 1905 she interested 
herself in higher education in Wales, wherein 
he had been very active; also in the Welsh 
Folk Musical Society, of which she was presi¬ 
dent. In 1916 the University of Wales be¬ 
stowed upon her the degree of Mus.D. (honoris 
causa). a. c. 

DAVIES, Tudor ( b . Cymmer, Porth, South 
Wales, 12 Nov. 1892). 

Welsh tenor singer. He studied music at 
the R.C.M., Cardiff. During the war of 1914- 
1918 Davies served in the Royal Navy as an 
engineer, and he resumed his musical career 
in 1919. After a tour of the U.S.A., Canada 
and Australia, where he sang in opera and at 
concerts, he joined the British National Opera 
Company and sang the title-part in the first 
public performance of Vaughan Williams’s 
‘ Hugh the Drover ’ at His Majesty’s Theatre 


Win 
•P is 
songs with 


in 1924, besides taking a number of the leading 
tenor parts in the repertory. He also sang at 
the Old Vic., and after the opening of Sadler’s 
Wells he was a member of the permanent 
company for a number of years, singing 
regularly in a large number of parts, includ¬ 
ing Tamino, Florestan, Faust, Don Jos£, the 
Duke in ‘ Rigoletto ’ and Don Carlos, which 
he sang in the first performance in English of 
Verdi's opera in 1938. Davies is one of the 
many singers recruited for the operatic stage 
from Wales. His voice has a true tenor quality, 
light rather than robust, and, though he is 
apt to try to force more tone from it than it 
naturally possesses, he proved himself a most 
useful and thoroughly reliable artist in a large 
repertory'. He married the soprano Ruth 
Packer. d. h. (ii). 

Davie., W. H. (William Henry). S" 

(3 song*). Head (song cycle). Holland (T., 
for Pool \ recitation). Naylor 
orch.). 

DAVIS, CoUn (b. Wcybridge, Surrey, 25 
Sept. 1927). 

English clarinettist and conductor. After 
studying the clarinet with Frederick Thurston 
at the R.C.M. in London he became clarinet 
player in the Kalmar and other orchestras. 
His urge to conduct, especially Mozart, was 
stimulated when he directed the Kalmar 
Chamber Orchestra's first self-sponsored public 
appearance on 21 Nov. 1949, at Crosby Hall, 
Chelsea, with Mozart’s ‘ Impresario ’ m i*»e 
programme. Other opportunities followed, 
and in 1952 he became conductor ol u» 
Mozart Opera Company. R . 

Davis’s wife, April Cantelo (b. 2 Apr. I 9 »J| 
a gifted and versatile soprano singer, stume 
under Imogen Holst at Darlington Man, 
Totncs, Devon. She has sung at Olynae- 
bourne and takes leading soprano parts 10 
the Mozart Opera Company. J’ 

DAVIS, J. D. (John David) (b. Birming¬ 
ham, 22 Oct. 1867; d. Estoril, I ortugal, 20 

^ English' composer. At the age of sixteen he 
was sent to Frankfort o/M. to jearn German. 


this being by way of preparation for a » ’ 
mercial career, and incidentally entered _ 
Raff Conservatory of Music. The foil g 
year he went to Brussels to learn French , 
shortly afterwards he became a P U P* *. jon 
Brussels Conservatoire, studying compos 
under Zarcmbski and the pianoforte u d 
Leopold Wallner. :abo studied un* 
Arthur de Greef and H. F Ku^ « 
,889 he returned to Birmingham and t^^ 
composition and teaching; in • 893 J 
•he Vach.ng-s.aff of the, 
buj in 1904 was compelled by 
resign. An opera, ‘ T^e 
given in 1903 at the National Fie h ^ 

of Antwerp under the u,Ic ° f t^Birming- 
It had been previously produced a 
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ham on 7 May 1895. Among his orchestral 
works arc: 

Symphonic Variations and Finale. Produced at a 
Charles Williams Orchestral Concert. Queen's Hall. 
Ix>ndon, in 1905, also at Promenade Concerts in 
Birmingham. 

* The Cenci a symphonic ballad, after Shellev. 

Produced at Birmingham, and given at Bourne¬ 
mouth and elsewhere. 

* The Maid of Astolat \ symphonic poem. Produced 

at Birmingham; subsequently performed at the 
Albert Hall. London, at Bournemouth and East- 
bourne, and at Liverpool. 

‘ Ccrmania ’, a concert overture. Produced by the 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society. 

‘ Miniatures a suite for small orchestra. Produced 
by Henry Wood at a Promenade Concert, and 
given under Dan Codfrev at Bournemouth. 

Prelude to Maeterlinck's * LTnlruse 

• Elegy' for small orchestra. Antwerp and Bir¬ 

mingham. 

• Song of Evening '. for string orchestra. 

* Coronation March ' for full orchestra in G minor. A 

composition which received the prire of £100 
offered by * The Artist ’ in 190a. 

Among chamber compositions arc: 

3 String Quartets, G minor and I) minor. 

Variations from Suite on a Londonderry Air. written by 
five composers, for string quartet. 

' Song of Evening \ for string quartet or quintet. 

Two Sonatas for violin and pianoforte. 

Pianoforte Sonata. G minor. 

6 Pieces for violin and pianoforte. 

• Elegy ’ for cello and pianoforte. 

Arioso, Gavotte, and Trio for siolin and pianoforte. 
Many piano pieces and songs, ami three partsongs. 

O. S. K. II. 

DAVIS, Thomast (b . ?; d. ?). 

English 18th-century composer. He had 
some degree of merit and about the middle 
of the century worked in I.ondon for Hcnrv 
Way let t, a publisher, of Exeter Change. Of 
his compositions Waylctt issued two sets of 
‘ VI Solos for a German Flute or Violin with 
Bass for the Harpsichord * Twenty English 
and Scotch Airs and some seta of country- 
dance tunes, one l»eing for the year 1751. 

r. k. 

DAVISON, Archibald (Thompson) {b. 

Boston, Mass., 11 Oct. 1883). 

American musicologist. He was educated 
at Boston Latin School from 1896 to 1902 and 
studied at Harvard University, where he 
obtained the A.B. in 1906. the A.M. a year 
later and the Ph.D. in 1908. He was ap¬ 
pointed assistant in the Music Department 
of Harvard University in 1909, and in 1910 
became organist and choirmaster there. From 
1912 to 1917 he was an instructor of music at 
Harvard and in that year he was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Music. In 1920 he be¬ 
came an Associate Professor of Music and 
nine years later was made a Professor of 
Choral Music, which post he held until 1940. 
Since then he has been the James Edward 
Ditson Professor of Music at Harvard. In 
1931 he was made an F.R.C.M. and two years 
later an Hon. D.Mus. of Williams College. 
Oxford University conferred an Hon. D.Mus. 
on him in 1934 and Harvard University in 
1948. Davison has made an especial study 
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of church music and published the following 
l>ooks: 

' Music Education in America ' <1936). 

* Prototant Church Music in America ' (1933). 

‘ Choral Conducting * ' 19401. 

‘ The Technique of Choral Compositions ' (ini',). 

* Historical Anthology of Music * (with Willi Ape!). 

Vol. 1 (1946). Vol. 11 ( 1930 ). 

•Bach and Handel ’ (1931). 

* Church Music and Reality 1 (I 95 D- 

it. K. w. 

DAVISON, James William (b. London, 
5 Oct. 1813; d. Margate, 24 Mar. 1885). 

English critic. His mother was Mrs. Davi¬ 
son (Maud Rebecca Duncan), an actress anti 
singer of Scottish ballads, in Leigh Hunt’s 
opinion “ the best lady of the comic stage ”. 
He was educated with a view to the Bar, but 
forsook that career for music and studied the 
pianoforte with W. H. Holmes and composi¬ 
tion with G. A. Macfarren. He made the 
acquaintance of Mendelssohn during one of 
his early visits to England and deepened it in 
1836, when, in company with Sterndale Ben¬ 
nett, he attended the production of St. Paul ’ 
at Dusseldorf. He gradually forsook composi¬ 
tion for criticism. In 1842 he started * The 
Musical Examiner \ a weekly magazine which 
lasted tw6 years, and in 1844 succeeded G. A. 
Macfarren, sen., as editor of ‘ The Musical 
World which continued in his hands down 
to his death. Davison contributed to ‘ The 
Saturday Review ’ for ten years, and for long 
to * The Pall Mall Gazette ’ and ‘ The Graphic \ 
But it was as music critic of ‘ The Times ’ for 
thirty-three years (1846-79) that his influence 
on music, always of the most conservative 
kind, was most widely exercised. 

In 1859 Davison married Arabella God¬ 
dard, who had been his pupil, and they had 
two sons, Henry and Charles. The former 
compiled his father’s memoirs, published 
(191a) under the title 4 From Mendelssohn to 
Wagner ’. c., rev. 

St* Criticism, pp. 525-26. 

Davison. Waller. Set Pccrvoii (songs). 

DAVTIZ (Davtitz). See Dtvirts. 

DAVY, John (b. Upton Hclions nr. Exeter, 
23 Dec. 1763; d. London, 22 Feb. 1824). 

English composer. He was a pupil of 
William Jackson at Exeter 1 and went to 
London about 1790. He played the violin in 
the orchestra of Covent Garden and first ap¬ 
peared as a composer of 4 Six Quartets for 
voices ’ (Op. 1) and ‘ Twelve Favourite Songs ’ 
(Op. 2), published between 1790 and 1795. 
His first work for the stage was 4 A Penny¬ 
worth of Wit, or The Wife and the Mistress 
a hurlctta by T. J. Dibdin, performed at 
Sadler's Wells on 18 Apr. 1796 (the score of 
which was formerly in the Collection of W. H. 
Cummings). There followed at the same 
theatre on 4 June 1798 his 44 grand historical 
ballet of action ”, 4 Alfred the Great, or The 
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Danish Invasion and at the Haymarket, 14 
Aug. 1800, the thrcc-act comic opera ‘ What a 
Blunder! * (the score of which was published 
as his Op. 5). 

Davy’s further dramatic pieces (produced at 
Covent Garden unless otherwise noted) were : 

1801. ‘ Peroute, or The Desolate Island * (with Moore- 

head). 

1802. • The Cabinet *; 1 The Caffres. or Buried Alive *; 

The Brazen Mask, or Alberto and Rosabella 
ballet; * Family Quarrels *; * Harlequin’s 

Habeas, or The Hall of Spectres’ (all five in 
collaboration with other composers). 

,8 ° 3 . ‘ Bpy, or (>swyn and Helen’ (often mis¬ 
quoted as ’ Rob Roy ’, r/. 1818; ballet, at the 
Haymarket). 

i8o.j. ‘ Thirty Thousand, or Who's the Richest? ’ (with 
others); ’ Harlequin Quicksilver, or The 

Gnome and the Devil ’; • The Miller s Maid ’ 
(Haymarket). 

1805. ‘ Harlequin's Magnet. or The Scandinavian 
Sorcerer’; ’Spanish Dollars, or The Priest 
of the Parish ’. 

1807. ' The Blind Boy.’ 

'S' 2, I!* e , ' or '* of ,hc Manor * (with others). 

•JJU* I he Farmer's Wife’ (with others). 

181O. Rob Roy MacGregor, or Auld I.ang Syne’ 
(with Ihthop; founded on Scott's novel). 

1819. ' The Fisherman’s Hut ’ (with M. P. King, Drury 

l.ane). 

1820. ’ Woman’s Will a Riddle’ (Op. 16; at the 

n . °P cra House, Lyceum). 

1H21. I he Icmpest' (incidental music for Frederic 
Reynolds s version ; with others). 

He also wrote songs for Mrs. Mountain's 
entertainment ‘ The Travellers at Spa ’ and 
for Inclcdon’s entertainment * A Voyage to 
India an ‘ Ode for the Anniversary of 
Nelson’s Victory and Death ’ (Covcnt Garden, 
21 Nov. 1806), and published a sonata and 
some divertimenti for harp, a pianoforte 
Sonata (c. 1820) and a number of songs, of 
which the most famous, ‘ The Bay of Biscay 
forms part of his * Spanish Dollars ’; others, 
like ‘Just like love is yonder rose’, were 
popular in their time. a. l. 

Stc alio King (M. I’., ’ Fisherman's llul’, collab.). 
Reeve (2 roll.il>*.). 

DAVY, Richard (b. ?,e. 1467 ; d. ? Norfolk, 
e. 1516). 

English organist and composer. He entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, about 1483 and be¬ 
came organist and informator choristarum there 
in 1490. A * Libri computi ’ for 1491-92 at 
Magdalen contains a reference to a payment 
of 13s. 4d. to 

Ricardo Davys pro stallo suo. et informacione chori¬ 
starum, et pro media parte melodic organorum. 1 

In 1497 he was ordained priest, and in 1501 
became chaplain to Sir William Boleyn, the 
grandfather of Anne Boleyn, who was bom 
about that time. He was chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Boleyn (the son of Sir William) from 
1506-16 at the family's chief residence at 
Blickling, Norfolk, after which there is no 
mention of him. 

The Eton library contains the following 
5-part motets (MS 178) by Davy: 

’ In honore summe matris ’,' O Domine coeli terreque 
creator ’, ' Salve Jesu ’, * Salve Regina ’, * Gaude flore 
virginali ’, * Virgo templum Trinitatis ’. 

1 W. Barclay Squire in ' Archaeologia ’, Vol. LVT. 
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It now contains only 55 complete pieces, but 
the index shows that it originally contained 
91. There are also portions of a 4-part 
Passion for Palm Sunday. The latter is intcr- 
esting, since it is the second-oldest example of 
Passion music in England, and the utterances 
of the turba or crowd are given to the chorus. 
Oddly enough the dialogues between Pilate 
and his wife are also given to the chorus. Sir 
Richard Terry performed the Passion at 
Westminster Cathedral during Holy Week 
1921 and referred to it as displaying “ a high 
standard of contrapuntal technique ” and as 
being “ expressive, virile and dramatic 
Two 3-part carols, ‘ Ah blessid Jhcsu * and 
‘ Ah my hart remembir ’, are in the Fayrfax 
Manuscript (B.M., Add. MSS 5464). The 
same manuscript also contains some secular 
partsongs by Davy: the tenor part of ‘ Nowe 
the Iawe is led ’ (a 2) and the score of another in 
3 parts, ‘ Jhoone’s sike ’ — with second section 
beginning *' She is my litcll praty on 

j. m. (ii), rev. 

Bibi.. Flood. W. H. Grattan, ’ Early Tudor Com¬ 
peers ’ (Oxford, 1923). 

LATIN WORKS 

' Pattio D.N'.J.C. secundum Mattharuin 4 E*° n< 

’ Magnificat \ 4 F.lon (last leaf only). 

Magnificat ’, 3 Eton (all lost). 

’ Gaude flore virginali ’, 6 Eton 'first leaf gone). 

In honore summae matris 5 Eton. 

’ O Domine coeli terraeque creator \ 3 Eton., 

in B.M., Harl. 1709. Tenor in Camb. U.U, 
Dd xiii. 27. Bass in Camb. St. John’s 234. 

' Salve Jesu Mater vera 3 Eton. 

’ Salve Regina \ 3 Eton. _ _ . . 

’ Stabat Mater ’, 5 Eton: Tenor & Bass at Cambridge 
as above. , „ .. 

’ Virgo templum Trinitatis ’. 3 Eton: Mcdius in B.M., 
Harl, 1709. Tenor in B.M., Add. 34 * 9 '- 
DAWSON, Frederick (b. Leeds, 16 July 
1868; d. Lymm, Cheshire, Oct. 194 °)' , 

English pianist and teacher. He studied 
with Halil, Dannreuther, Klindworth, Pacft* 
mann and Anton Rubinstein. He "as e 
years old when his ability to play the whole 01 
Bach’s ‘ Well-tempered Clavier ’ from memoo 
brought him to the notice of Halil. He ma 
his mark in London at the Mon da y a 
Saturday Popular Concerts (St. James s Mali), 
the Crystal Palace, Philharmonic and otner 

leading concerts, and undertook recital tours 

in Europe. Having studied the wot 
Grieg with the composer, he played the 
ccrto at the Grieg concert given by the 
harmonic Society in 1897, and > n,rod ^ 
both the Brahms concertos in 3 program 
conducted by Klindworth at St. James si H 
in 1898. His enterprise in the matter of repe 
tory was further exemplified in the fa 
he gave Mackenzie's ‘ Scottish Concerto in 
Berlin in 1902. A pianist in ‘he large ty 
he had a reputation which stood high 
tinental cities, especially Vienna and Berlin, 
though in his later years his appear^ 
home and abroad were comparatively «e* 

owing to ill-health. 
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Dawson was an admirable teacher and 
adjudicator at competition festivals, where he 
made a point at “ own choice ” pianoforte 
classes of not only criticizing all the perform¬ 
ances in detail, but playing all the pieces by 
way of example. h. c. c., adds. 

DAWSON, Herbert (William) (b. Lon¬ 
don, 15 July 1890). 

English organist. He was educated at the 
Westminster Abbey Choir School and was 
then articled to the Abbey organist, Sir 
Frederick Bridge. Further training was re¬ 
ceived at T.C.M. in London, of which institu¬ 
tion he became a Licentiate in 1907, obtaining 
his A.R.C.O. in the same year. He held the 
post of choirmaster and organist at St. 
Andrew’s, Hillingdon West, and St. Michael 
Royal, College Hill, before going in 1929 to 
his present (19.54) post at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. As a conductor he has been 
in charge of the Scvcnoaks Musical Society, 
the Ealing Choral and Orchestral Society and 
the Purcell Club (Westminster Abbey ex¬ 
choristers). An important office he held for 
some years was that of organ soloist and accom¬ 
panist at meetings of the Bach Cantata Club, 
which were usually held at St. Margaret's. 
Westminster. 11. c. 

DAY, Alfred (A. London, Jan. 1810; d. 
London, 11 Feb. 1849). 

English physician (\ 1 .D.) and writer on 
music. He studied medicine in London, 
Paris and Heidelberg, and practised in I.ondon 
as a homoeopathic doctor. His medical studies 
having prevented him from attaining such 
practical skill in music as he desired, he sub¬ 
sequently formed the idea of developing a 
consistent and comprehensive theory of har¬ 
mony, to replace the chaos of rules and 
exceptions that in his day did duty for a 
teaching-system. As the result of some yean’ 
work he published in 1845 his * Treatise on 
Harmony ’. This had a far-reaching influence 
on the teaching of harmony in Britain, largely 
as a result of the endorsement of his findings 
by Macfarren, Professor of Music at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The basis of Day's system is to be found in 
Rameau's theory- and his invention of gMra- 
iturs.' Rameau's work had attracted the 
attention of the distinguished mathematician 
and physicist d’Alembert, whose own book 1 
was descrilied by Helmholtz as extremely 
clear. Near the end of part ii of ‘ Ton- 
empfindungen ’ Helmholtz observed (to quote 
from Ellis's translation): 

No one knew beller than d’Alembert himself the 
musing link* of this system. Hence in the preface to 
hu book he especially guards himself against the 
expression ” Demonstration of the Principle of Har¬ 
mony ”, which Rameau had used. 


! J H,0 * Y, . Sc,tXT,,lc ASO PwvDO-ScifNnnc. 

Elements de musique. suivant les priocipes de 
M. Rameau* (1762). 
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Here was warning that should have been 
heeded by Day, and certainly by Macfarren 
and others who, adopting Rameau’s “ prin¬ 
ciples of harmony ” complete with gMratturs, 
engaged in the search for rooks of every kind 
of chord. The diatonic chord of the seventh 
on the superionic they called a dominant 
eleventh with the root and third missing while 
they derived the chord of the augmented sixth 
from two roots. This was indeed tidy classifi¬ 
cation run mad. In short. Day’s work was 
typical of the 19th-century’ pseudoscience that 
characterized so much theorizing of that date 
about music. 1 

The most recent study of Day’s work is to 
be found in a paper that Dr. Glen Ilaydon 
read at the International Congress of Musico¬ 
logy in New York in Sept. 1939, in which he 
offered a generous re-estimate of the contribu¬ 
tion made by Day to the study of harmony. 
He had carefully examined English criticisms 
of Day’s work, using as his later sources the 
' Proceedings of the Musical Association ’. 
The first volume of these proceedings contains 
a paper read by Charles Stephens 4 On the 
Fallacies of Dr. Day's Theory of Harmony ’, 
the purpose of which had Ix-cn to substitute for 
those fallacies new fallacies of Stephens's own 
invention. On that occasion William Pole, 
D.Mus., F.R.S., speaking from the chair as 
an " unbeliever ", made some scholarly ob¬ 
servations that are historically interesting 
as indicating the waning of Day’s pseudo¬ 
scientific influence. A more pungent criticism 
is to be found in Vol. X (1883-84) in a paper 
read in two pans by Gerard F. Cobb. The 
final criticism of Day in these proceedings is 
contained in a paper read in 1888 by C. W. 
Pearce from which Dr. Ilaydon quotes: 

. . . The one object of tbit paper it to .how the 
untruth and * orthlrt.no. of Day'* phynn and to provr 
that uhrn hit book is stripped of its prrtrndrd and false 
sorncc hi. piychics still remain not only uninjured by 
•hr separation, but immensely improved. 

Elsewhere C. W. Pearce offers an illuminating 
comment: 

The jurat truth which Day teachrs u». as distinct 
from a!l otherthron.u of hit tune, it that morf/r n imtUi, 
11 Mrrr/M. Thr tonic kry is the emtre or the tonal 
..stem, having a» it. accessories certain characteristic 
feature, of the dominant key on one tide anil the sub- 
dominant key on the other tide. Day lised in the 19th 
century, the age of science, and accordingly tried to 
derive hu tonality from natural phenomena; had he 
been a piou. monk or eccle.ia.tic of the middle ages he 
tniRht. perhaps, have discovered in the same .y.tem of 
threefold tonality a really beautiful emblem of the Ever- 
blessed and Undivided Trinity. 

This shrewd observation draws the true 
analogy between medieval thought and the 
pscudo-sciencc of musical theory in the 19th 
century. 

It was, however, musical scholarship much 
more than the growing realization of fallacy 
due to such pseudo-science, that sounded the 
knell of Day's theories. In his 4 Musical 
Composition ' (1911) Stanford warned us: 
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The policy of pulling harmony before counterpoint it 
of comparatively recent growth; the growth hat un¬ 
fortunately over-run a great deal of low-lying land, and 
it is easy enough to note where it flourishes from the 
results of its miasma. 

An example of the practical value of this 
warning was given by P. C. Buck in his ‘ Un- 
figurcd Harmony * published in the same year 
(1911). This textbook offered a complete 
contrast to the teaching of Macfarrcn's day or 
any textbook founded on Days theories. * In 
the preface Buck guarded against any toxic 
effect of Day's nomenclature by treating it as a 
set of mere nicknames for familiar chords that 
need imply no explanation of them. 

It was Day’s fundamental mistake that he 
treated chords as things existing in them¬ 
selves ; and as a final comment on the musical 
fallacy of his theories, as seen at a still later 
date, a passage may be quoted from Tovey’s 
article “ Harmony ” in the 14th ed. of ‘ The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ (1929): 

The treat classical tradition earn little for the study 
o| chords as things m themselves ; and the art of harmony 
perishn under a discipline that separatn its details from 
counterpoint and its larger issues from form. 

More than a century has now passed since 
Day's book was published, and its verdict is 
that his ideas have failed to express the faithful 
observation of the practice of the great 
masters known to us to-day from the 16th 
century onwards. 

c. 11. 11. p., rev. & adds. ll. s. l. 

DAY, Charles Russell (b . Horstcad, 
Norwich, i860; d. Paardeberg, S. Africa, 18 
Feb. 1900). 

English soldier and authority on Indian 
music. The only son of the Rev. Russell Day, 
rector of Horstcad, he was educated at Chcam 
and Eton, and in 1880 joined the 3rd Royal 
Lancashire Militia. In 1882 he was gazetted 
to the first battalion of the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry, and soon afterwards was ordered to 
India, where he became profoundly learned in 
Oriental music, being instructed entirely by 
native musicians. The result of his studies was 
‘ The Music and Musical Instruments of 
Southern India and the Deccan ’, published 
in 1891. He drew up the very valuable 
catalogue of the musical instruments at the 
London Military Exhibition at Chelsea in 
1890. He took an active part in founding and 
promoting the cause of the short-lived Wind 
Instrument Chamber Music Society, served 
on the English committee of the Musical 
Exhibition in Vienna (1892) and was invited 
to form one of a committee of advice for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. He was gazetted 
major in 1899. He was mortally wounded 
in the South African war, in the attack 
upon Cronjc at Paardeberg, while helping 
a wounded man. An interesting obituary 
notice, by A. J. Hipkins, appeared in Mus. T., 
Apr. 1900. His collection of Indian musical 
instruments (including a fine vina) and his 
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Indian manuscripts are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London. 

j. A. F.-M. 

Bibl.—M us. T., Mar. 1906 and Nov. 1909. 

DAY, John (b. Dunwich, Suffolk, 1522; 
d. Walden, Essex, 23 July 1584). 

English musical typographer. He was one 
of the earliest to engage in music-printing, for 
he began about 1547, in London, a little 
above the Hoi born Conduit. He afterwards 
dwelt “ over Aldersgate beneath Saint Mar- 
tvns " (i.e. in the upper room over the gate 
itself), and subsequently had a shop in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. On 25 Mar. 1553 he 
obtained a licence to print ‘ A Catechism in 
English with an A B C thereunto annexed ’ 
and also the works of John Poynet, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Thomas Beacon, Professor of 
Divinity. He subsequently procured a patent 
to be granted to him and his son Richard for 
printing the Psalms, etc. He was the printer 
of Foxe’s ‘Acts and Monuments’. In I 5 ® 2 
he was Master of the Stationers’ Company. 

Day published a set of four part-books 
entitled : 4 Ccrtainc notes set forth in fowrc 
and three parts to be song at the morning, 
Communion, and euening praicr, very neccs- 
sarie for the Churche of Christc, to be fre¬ 
quented and used : & unto them added diucrs 
godly praiers & Psalmes in the like forme to 
the honor & praise of God. Imprinted a 
London oucr Aldersgate beneath S. Martins 
by John Day 1560 ’. .... 

This was followed by a second edition m 
1565, at the end of which was an engraven 
portrait of Day dated 1562 
xxxx ”, surrounded with the motto Arise' 
it is Day ” which also appears in the design o« 

the title-page. .. 

This publication has a special importa 
in relation to the history of the time, 
generally conceded that Marbceks Boo*' 
of Common Praicr noted ’ fell into d« u5C 
fore the death of Edward VI .m 553 ^ 

“ noting ” of that book was entirely for' 
singing. The Marian reaction lasted till ' 55 »J 
and with the re-establishment of the Enghs" 
Prayer-Book a harmonized ' noting 
immediately became “ very * ccc ?* r * hc 
Day supplied the need. In doing . jn 
evidently had the plan of 
mind. Thus he produced h» |hc 

notes ’ with harmonized music fo |hc 
choral items of the Prayer-book, set . 

due order of the ^ 

Service provides for Venite, - mmun ion 
• Benedicts ’ and Litany. TheCo 
office follows with 4 Kyrie , Cr ' cd .’*? oria in 
tory Sentence, ‘ Sanctus ; and CM „ 
excelsis ’, together with a ,g°^ p . Nunc 
For evensong ^gmficat anc ^ 

dimittis ’ arc * , - ™ rcc ^ fi , * for men’s 
settings are provided, ine nrs 
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voices and Is entirely by Thomas Caustun, 
though the ‘ Sentence ’ is by Whytbroke and 
the “ praicr ” is without ascription. There arc 
two settings of the evening canticles. The 
second is “ for children ”, meaning a normal 
choir with chorister boys. The music for 
Nlattins and the Communion is by John 
Heath, with a prayer by Robert ilasylton. 
The composer of the evening canticles is not 
named, but an alternative setting is by Thomas 
Knight. 

The third set is by Caustun and is also “ for 
children ”, but the items in the Communion 
Office are apparently for men’s voices. 

After the services a number of items are 
added, all of which in modern usage would be 
called anthems, though only four are so styled 
by Day. The rest arc described as prayers, 
rhe following list includes the pieces inserted 
in the Communion Office. Caustun’s ‘ Re¬ 
joice in the Lord ’, already printed among 
these, is printed again among the prayers. 

Antiii ms 

' I Rive you A new commamlinrulShrpl«»d. 

‘ If ye love me Talli*. 

* I’raUe we the Father *, Okelaml. 

* Remember not O l.ord \ Talliv 

Prayfrs 

' l~»y not up for yourtelvei Caution. 

' I-cl your liRht to thine Cautlun. 

‘ Moat blnse.I Lord letu \ Cauttun. 

‘ Rejoice in the Lord Caution. 

' Shew ut. O Lord * Caution. 

' I’raite we the la»rd at all timet \ llatylion. 

' I Rive you a new commandment *, K. Johnson. 

* O elcmal Cod almiRhiy \ R. Johnton. 

' Relieve ut, O Lord R. Johnton. 

* 1 ’raite the Lord. O our toult \ Okelaml. 

' Submit yourselves *. Shepherd. 

’ Hear the voice and prayer \ Talht. 

* In trouble and adversity \ Taverner. 

* Let all the coiiRreRation Anon. 

* Turn thou ut, O Rood l-ord Anon. 

In the bassus book 1565 * In trouble and 
adversity' is correctly described as an * In 
nomine of master Taverner In the other 
part-books it is assigned to Caustun. 1 1 1 is pos¬ 
sible that Caustun set these words to Taverner's 
' In nomine ', which was an instrumental piece 
without words. 

It is curious that nothing by Christopher 
Tyc appears in this collection. The large 
proportion of Caustun’s music suggests with 
great probability that Day employed him as a 
member of the Chapel Royal to compile and 
edit it. In Day’s ‘ The whole Fsalmes in fourc 
partes ’ (1563) as many as 27 are by Caustun. 

The other works printed by Day were: 

■ sGo • Ptalmct of David in FoiRliihe Meire by Thomas 
Slcrnehold, and others. . . .* 

1.',62 * The whole booke of Pialirn collected into Cnglyih 
Meier. . . .* 

1S63 The whole psilmes in foure partes. . . 

1507 tor 8J The whole Frailer translated into Envliih 
metre. . . .* 

>379 * The Psalmes of David. . . • 

_ E. H. F. 

Palter. Metrical: Englisli. pp. 962 fl. 

1 See • Tudor Church Mmic \ HI. x*i. 
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DAZA (Da^a), Esteban b. Valladolid, ? ; 
J. ?). 

Spanish 16th-century lulcnist. lie pub¬ 
lished in 1576 a book in lablaturc entitled : 

Libro de Musica en cifrai para Viliuela, iutitulado el 
Parnawt. en el qual *e hallara io<la diuersidad dc 
Minna, ai.i Moletei. Sonelot. Vdlaueuar, en Icniiua 
Catiellana. y otras coias. como Fantaiiai del Aulor, 
hecho por Liteuan Dai.a. vezino de la muy in.igne villa 
dr Valladolid. . . . 

Imprewo por Dirfo Fenian.lc/ de Cordoua, im- 
prevwr de *u Maeevtad. Aim de u.U.i.XXVI . . . en 
Valladolid. (Bibl. \ac Madrid.] 

The book is of great interest, since it contains 
transcriptions for the lute of a number of 
Spanish madrigals and villancicos, the original 
voice parts being found, in many cases, in 
other printed works and manuscripts. The 
following cont|x«crs are represented : 

Rounioo CrVALlU* 

% madriRali (4 v.). original parti in Medinaceli MSS 
13 . 33 ". and an all.. |»ar!t»>ok m the library «>f Sir 
Prrcy Wyndham. Peirrdirld. Flic word* of one. 
1 Quan bimavrnlurado ’. are taken from tiarcil.no 
de la Veca (Fal<»sue IV;, one of the icreaievl of 
Spaniih poelt. 

FRANCISCO CVIKKIRO 

3 madrigal. (4 v.), orieinab in Medinaceli MS and 
tiuerrero'. ‘ Canci.niei y villanesras e»j»irilu.ile» ‘ 
(Venice. 1389). The beautiful * Prado verdr v 
Hondo' 1. attributed to Navarro in the Medina.eb 
MS. 

Jvan Navarro 

3 inadncal. 14 v.). orieinab in Medinaceli MS. 

IYdro Okoosi / 

2 madriRali v.), original parti unknown. 

Jt'AN %'AlQt r/ 

3 nUraioi (a for 4 v. ami 1 for 3 v.), original part* 

in ' Rrcopilacion de lonelm y villain no. a quairo 
y a einco de luan Vavqucx ' (Seville. 1560), in 
Medinaceli Library. 

Vll.LALAR 

Ma«lri(al, * Faclareeida Juana (4 v.). |>rinted in 
(iuerrero'i ' Villanru ai'. in a parodv a lo diYino: 

• Kwlareeida Madre 

The collection also includes transcriptions of 
a number of anonymous lillaneitos for 3 and 
voices, besides motets, and an unidentified 
setting of Garcilaso’s well - known sonnet, 

‘ Escrito esti en mi alma vucstro gesto ', as a 
madrigal for 4 voices. There are also several 
fantasies on the Gregorian tones. Da/a shows 
less feeling for the possibilities of the lute, or of 
the solo song, than his forerunners Luis Milan 
and Alonso de Mudarra. His ‘ Parnasso ’ is 
frankly a book of transcriptions of favourite 
music of his day. Examples are given by 
Morphy, ‘ Lcs I.uthistes cspagnols 

DEACON, Harry (Collings) (i/lJIndon, 
1822; d. London, 24 Feb. 1890). 

English teacher of singing. He studied the 
pianoforte under Cipriani Potter and singing 
under Mazzucato. Many of the most famous 
singers of the day passed through his hands, 
notably Sims Reeses, who studied his oratorio 
repertory with Deacon. A serious student of 
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the art of singing in all its branches, Deacon 
contributed the majority of the articles thereon 
to the first edition of this Dictionary. He gave 
much valued help to Sir Morell Mackenzie in 
the production of his book 4 The Hygiene of 
the Vocal Organs ’. Deacon was an excellent 
pianist and often appeared as accompanist at 
the Monday Popular Concerts (St. James's 
Hall). c. c. 

DE AHNA, Eleonora (b. Vienna, 8 Jan. 
1838; d. Berlin, 10 May 1863). 

Austrian mezzo-soprano singer. She was 
an artist of great promise and before her early 
death sang with distinction at the Berlin Court 
Opera. c . F . P . 

DE AHNA, Heinrich (Karl Hermann) 
(b. Vienna, 22 June 1835; d. Berlin, 1 Nov. 
18(12). 

Austrian violinist, brother of the preceding. 
He studied with Maysedcr in Vienna and also 
received instruction from Mildncr in Prague. 
Already at the age of twelve he made public 
appearances in Vienna, London, etc. Two 
years later lie received the appointment of 
chamber virtuoso to the Duke of Saxc-Coburg- 
Gotha, but in 1831 lie joined the Austrian 
army as a cadet and remained a soldier until 
the close of the Italian campaign in 1839, 
when he returned to his musical studies. In 
due time he became a soloist of repute and 
violinist in the much-frequented Trio Concerts 
given by him in conjunction with Barth the 
pianist and Hausmann the cellist; but he was 
chiefly known as second violin in the Joachim 
Quartet, a position for which he was not only 
fitted by refinement of style and musical know¬ 
ledge, but also by his quite remarkable faculty 
of playing up to the leader. Among the posts 
held by him in Berlin were that of leader of 
the Royal Orchestra and professor at the High 
School of Music under Joachim. w. w. c. 

DE AHNA, Pauline.' See Strauss, 
Richard. 

DE BUSNE. See Busnois. 

DE HOND. Set Cams. 

DE LLOYD, David. See Lloyd. 

DEAN, Winton (Basil) (b. Birkenhead, 18 

Mar. 1916). 

English writer on music. He is a son of 
Basil Dean, the producer, and was educated at 
Harrow in 1929-34 (entrance and leaving 
scholarship in classics) and King’s College, 
Cambridge (foundation scholar) in 1934-38 
(1st class in English Tripos, Part I). He took 
the B.A. in 1938 and the M.A. in 1941. 
Although he had no academic musical educa¬ 
tion beyond the experience normally provided 
by Cambridge — where he translated the 
choruses, etc., from 4 The Frogs ’ of Aristo- 

1 A soprano singer of some promise before she married 
Strauss, in the production of whose * Gunlram * she 
appeared at Weimar in 1804. She was the daughter 
of General Adolf Dc Ahna of Munich. 


phancs for Walter Leigh’s music in 1937 and 
Weber’s 4 Abu Hassan ’, produced at the 
Cambridge Arts Theatre in Feb. 1938 —he 
made very thorough musical studies on his 
own account, largely with the help and advice 
of Philip Radclifle, being anxious to equip 
himself soundly for musical research. To¬ 
wards the end of the second world war (in 
1944-45) be worked for Naval Intelligence. 
His first literary work was a volume on Bizet 
contributed to the 4 Master Musicians ’ series 
(London, 1948), and he next embarked on a 
substantial book on Handel's oratorios, ‘ The 
Dramatic Handel: a Study of the Jewish 
Oratorios and Masques ’ (in progress, 1954)- 
Both studies combine to a remarkable degree 
the qualities of taste and scholarship which 
have also distinguished Dean’s work as a critic 
in a number of articles and reviews contributed 
to musical periodicals. 

Other writings by Dean include : 

’ Franck ’ (Ncwcllo’* Biographic*). 

•An Introduction to the Mtuic of Bird (London. 

• Carmen':’ The Novel, the Libretto and ihe M“‘ ic 

(Folio Society). 

• Puccini ‘ (• The Heritage of Music Vol. I")- 

C. B« 


DEANE, Thomas (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 17th-century organist and com¬ 
poser. He was organist at Warwick and 
Coventry. He composed a service and other 
church music, and in 1703 the instruments 
music for Oldmixon’s tragedy 4 The Governor 
of Cyprus ’. He is said to have been the in' 
to perform a sonata by Corelli in England 1 
1709. Compositions by him for the violin a 
contained in ‘The Division Violin . 

graduated D.Mus. at Oxford on 9 J U, V * 73 *- 
5 w. H. h. 

Dearmer, (Rav.) Farcy. 

S DEAS^ 'fJames) Stewart (b. Edinburgh, 

'VcoUhh^pilnist, conductor, ^gani^^ 
writer on music. He was educated a 
Watson’s School, Edinburgh, from ^ 

1921 and at the University of Edinburgh 
1921-24. He obtained the M.A. m «9 4 
spent the next two years s ' u ^>’ , . n ®f or 
Tovey. He won the Bucher Scholars*!' P d j c d 
study abroad and from 19 26 . to ,9 .. j ng 
pianoforte and conducting in Berl.r, g£« 
on to Basel Conservatory the AM g* 
where he had lessons m c0 "^f Edin- 
Wcingartner. He cook the B.Mus- hc 

burgh in 1929- of various 

was organist and choir-master |0 

churches in Edinburgh, and 
,933 he was conductor of the b * 
Opera Company, during which nm P 
duccd Tovey’s ‘Bride ofD.onysus and^s ^ 
the conducting with the comp► ■ d , hc 

ducted the Reid Symphony Orches ra 

B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra several tunes, 
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in 1936-38 he was director of the South 
African College of Music and Professor of 
Music at the University of Capetown. As a 
pianist he has played in chamber concerts in 
Edinburgh, London, Sheffield, Capetown and 
elsewhere. He was a member of the first 
Council and Programme Committee of the 
Edinburgh Festival, and in 1948 he was 
appointed to the James Rossiter Hoyle Chair 
of Music, University of Sheffield, in succession 
to Frank Shcra. In 1950 he founded the 
Sheffield Bach Society, and he is conductor of 
the Sheffield Bach Orchestra. 

In 1934-35 Dcas was music critic for the 
Glasgow * Evening Times ’ and on his return 
from South Africa he became London critic 
for * The Scotsman ’ (1939-44). During the 
second world war he also worked in the 
Foreign Office and for the B.B.C. He was 
music critic on the editorial staff of * The 
Scotsman ’ in 1944-48 and he has written 
several articles on music for various journals 
since 1933, such as some concert notices for 
‘ The Times ’ and * The Observer besides 
broadcasting talks on music. His book *ln 
Defence of Hanslick ’ was published in 1940. 


DEATH OF NELSON, THE (Song). See 

Draiiam. 

DEBAIN, Alexandre Francois (b. Paris, 
1809; d. Paris, 3 Dec. 1877). 

French instrument maker. He was origin¬ 
ally a foreman in a pianoforte factory. In 
1834 he established a factory of his own and 
distinguished himself by the invention of 
several musical instruments, among others the 
harmonium, or orgue txpreuif patented in 
1842, the Antiphoncl (1846) and the Harmoni- 
corde (1851). His death involved the disap¬ 
pearance of the factory, but the make of his 
instruments is now in the hands of the firm of 
Chaperon, Paris. M . l. p. 

Bidi.—Pierre. Comtant. * La Facieun iTinitn—MH. 
<le nmtique . . (Paris, 1803). 

Stt alto Harmonium. 

Debencdeui, G. Stt Gheslini (‘ Antigone cantata!. 
DCBOLgCKl, Wojeiech (full name 
Wojciech Prawdzic 2 Konojad Debolecki) 

(b. .',1585; d. ?, 1645 or 1647). 

Polish composer and writer. He was a 
Franciscan monk and acted as chaplain in the 
Polish army. After a long sojourn at Venice 
and Rome he returned to Poland. Of all his 
works two only remain : 

* Bcnedictio mensac cum gratiarum actionc a quinque 
, v. facta 1 (ToruA, 1616). M S 

Completonum Romanum quinis vocihui decanundum 
una cum bauo continuo pro organo. opu. tertium * 
(Venice, Jac. Vmcenti, 1618). 

This Completorium is one of the earliest 
Polish compositions written with a figured bass. 

S^^JAELE(Opera). Arte™. 
DEBORAH. Oratorio by Handel, the 
words by Samuel Humphreys; completed 
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21 Feb. 1733; firs* performed London, King’s 
Theatre, Haymarket, 17 May 1733; revived 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 15 Nov. 1843. 

DEBRNOV. See Srb, Josei\ 

DEBUSSY, (Achille) Claude (b. Saint- 
Germain-cn-Lavc, 22 Aug. 1862 ; d. Paris, 25 
Mar. 1918). 

French composer. His family circle, of the 
normal bourgeois type — his lather kept a 
china shop — was in no way specially musical, 
and he showed no capacity for music until he 
was ten years old, when his future interests, 
uncertain though they still were, found a first 
recognizer in Nlme Maul* de Flcurville, the 
mother-in-law of Verlaine, with whose poetry 
he was afterwards so intimately associated. 
He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1873 
and remained there for eleven years, studying 
the piano with Marmontel and theoretical 
subjects with Guiraud (his chief composition 
master), Lavignac, Massenet and Emile 
Durand. He was also for a short time in 
Franck's class, but is said not to have pleased 
that master by not modulating frequently 
enough in improvisation. For long the routine 
work was distasteful to him, though from time 
to time he won various prizes and medals for 
piano, for accompaniment and for counter¬ 
point and fugue: he finally, in 1884, obtained 
the highest honour in the Conservatoire's gift, 
the Grand Prix dc Rome (for which he had 
been pnnme aarnit the previous year), with 
the cantata * L'Enfant prodigue \ 

Already in 1880-81 Debussy had widened 
his interests by acting as tutor to the children 
of Tchaikovsky's patroness, Nadczhda von 
Meek, who took him to Switzerland and 
Italy the first year and to Moscow the second. 
He went there again in 1884 and the following 
year left for Rome, where a residence of 
considerable duration was required of the 
holders of the Prix de Rome; but before the 
prescribed course was completed he returned 
to Paris in 1887 and settled down to the com¬ 
poser's career to which (apart from occasional 
journalistic activities) he confined himself for 
the remainder of his life. Of a very retiring 
disposition, he never held any official appoint¬ 
ments and rarely appeared in public, whether 
as conductor or as pianist. 

°n. the other hand, though he had little to 
do with other musicians, he frequented the 
progressive artistic and literary circles and 
became acquainted with the poetry of Baude¬ 
laire, Mallarme and Verlaine. In 1887 be 
went to Vienna, where (?) he met Brahms, 
and visited London in an unsuccessful attempt 
to get some of his work published there. The 
olio wing two years he attended the Wagner 
performances at Bayreuth, hearing the 
Meistersingcr' and ‘Parsifal’ in 1888 and 
Tnstan ’ in 1889. He was fascinated, but 
realized the danger of being influenced by 
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Wagner, knowing that such an individuality as 
his must develop independently. But other 
influences came his way, notably that of 
Mussorgsky, and he was enchanted for a time 
by the Javanese music he heard at the Paris 
Exposition Universclle of 1889. A slightly 
later musical stimulus of a different kind came 
to him in 1891, when he met Erik Satie, who 
was then a cafe pianist, but had very much his 
own notions of what music should be and 
transmitted part of them to Debussy, though 
the latter was four years older. 

In 1892 Debussy approached maturity as a 
composer by setting to work on a prelude, 
interlude and final paraphrase inspired by 
Mallarmc's eclogue, ‘ L’Aprcs-midi d'un 
faunc ’, of which however only the prelude 
was finished some two years later. He had 
also been much impressed by a performance of 
Maeterlinck's * IVIleas et Melisandc', which 
he decided to set word for word as a music- 
drama ; but this work was not finished until 
1902, when its performance at the Op^ra- 
Comique on 30 Apr. created an uproar. 

In 1899 Debussy married Rosalie (Lily) 
Tcxicr, a dressmaker. She was a young 
woman of no intellectual pretensions, but 
devoted to her husband, and it was a disaster 
for her when he abandoned her in 1904 for 
Mine Emma Bardac, a woman of superior 
culture, whom he married after a divorce in 
1905. Their only daughter, Claude-Emma, 
was the “ Chouchou ” to whom the piano¬ 
forte suite * Children’s Corner * was dedicated 
in 1908 with her father's '* tender apologies ”. 

Although reluctant to appear in public, 
Debussy accepted two invitations from Henry 
J. Wood to conduct at two Queen’s Hall con¬ 
certs in London. The works chosen were 
' L’Apres-midi d’un faunc ’ and the sym¬ 
phonic impressions ‘ La Mer ’ for i Feb. 
1908 and the three ‘ Nocturnes ’ for 27 Feb. 
1909. In 1910 he conducted in Vienna and 
Budapest. 

About that time he first began to suffer from 
cancer, a disease that gave him much and 
increasing misery during his remaining years 
and may account not only for the more and 
more retired life he led, but also for a certain 
irresolution in his artistic plans. He wrote a 
fair amount of music still, but abandoned a 
number of large-scale works, including operas 
on the subject of Tristram and Yseult, on * As 
You Like It ’, as well as on Poe’s ‘ The Devil in 
the Belfry ’ and ‘ The Fall of the House of 
Usher ’. 

Roughly speaking, we can distinguish three 
successive periods in Debussy’s compositions: 
first, the period of immaturity up to about 
1890, then some twenty years of mature work, 
and then a few final years of uncertainty 
mixed with decline ; though, indeed, the early 
immaturity varies very much. The song ‘ Nuit 


d’etoiles’, Debussy’s earliest surviving compo¬ 
sition, is a vigorous bit of work for a boy offour- 
teen, but its commonplaces are of a curiously 
Teutonic tinge; ‘L’Enfant prodigue’, eight 
years later, is certainly very French, but it 
cannot rank as more than a dexterous eclectic 
exploitation of some of the obvious fashions of 
the moment; but half-way between we find 
such songs as ‘ Mandoline ’, which says a new 
thing with great charm, and the still more 
significant ‘ L’Ombrc des arbres dans la 
riviere ', which speaks its composer’s mature 
idiom though it docs not yet use it to any 
specially noteworthy end; while there is an 
anecdote that, some two years before the Prix 
de Rome was won, Debussy submitted a score 
(now apparently lost) based on Banville’s 
' Diane aux bois ’ to his teacher Guiraud, who, 
while expressing strong personal interest, dis¬ 
couraged revolutionary ideas as temporarily 
unwise. Student days being past, Debussy felt 
freer to follow personal inclinations; but hr 
was still not sure of his paths. Most of the 
numerous piano pieces up to 1890 are only 
instrumental versions of the facile graces of tne 
airs of Azael and Lia in ‘ L’Enfant prodigue , 
nor is there any advance as yet in pianisiic 
technique; but there is no trace whatever lc 
of the prize cantata in the two works of 1W7 
which, as prize-winner, he submitted to me 
members of the Institut. One, a setting lor 
female voices and orchestra of portions 
Rossetti’s 4 The Blessed Damozel , was * . 
ccptcd by them, though with serious qua • 
but they definitely rejected as unplaya e 
4 Printemps ’ symphonic suite, less pw 
and still more unusual, and forecast]ing 
many technical details the orchestral masic. 
pieces of the succeeding years. 

With the five Baudelaire songs 
bussy entered on his mature period- l ‘ , 
one of fixation - in some fields his develop 
ment went on, in others it fell back , 
but all through there is the same ^ 
technique, specialized indeed, but 
founded as any composition techmq , 
of the greatest men, has ever been. ^ 
landmarks for the first V d’un 

Quartet in G minor, LAp 1 ^’"* , for 

faune' prelude, the three Noctures 
orchestra and the • Chansons deftbt* 
the latter ten years the opera Pell (hc 

sande the orchestral >a ” ’both 

best of the Verlaine songs and «““*£ a „d 

solo and choral, of the f V'" o pi eccs 

Charles Due d'OrKans, and such pnmop 
as the ' Estampes and Images , 

set of ‘ Preludes ' Then com :*e im „ 
years of mixed achievement, showmga 
some of the old certamty m ain, 

live exploration of new fields, . u 

evidences of a stiffemng m.nd ana 
powers. 
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Debussy’s piano music has probably done 
most towards the wide extension of his fame 
among the generality of music-lovers; and it 
is indeed, in its mature forms, very typical of 
his genius. Technically he is the inventor (so 
far as any individual can claim such a title) of 
a new pianism: he demands from both the 
fingers and the feet of his interpreters (as well 
as from their rhythmical sense) all sorts of 
refinements previously unexploited, and his 
influence has been amazingly fertile — no 
composer in musical history has taught the 
pianist more new and permanently valuable 
things. The non-tcchnical influence is levs 
steady. Not infrequently, as for example in 
4 Et la lunc descend sur le temple qui fut ’ or 
* Brouillards ‘ or ‘ Feux d’artificc Debussy 
seems merely to brood on problems of harmony 
and colour in, so to speak, an intellectual 
vacuum, and most (though not indeed all) of 
the ' Eludes ’ — his latest piano works — 
seem musically overmuch concerned with the 
narrow matter in hand. But the outstanding 
things — ‘ La Soiree dans Grenade ', ‘ Reflets 
dans l’cau ', * Poissons d’or ’, * The Snow is 
Dancing ’, * The Little Shepherd ’, * Les fees 
sont d'cxquiscs danscuses ’, ' Bruydes ’, and 
the masterpieces that form a good two-thirds of 
the first set of Preludes and reach their climax 
in the noble ‘ La Cathedralc engloutic * — 
show how versatile his imagination at its best 
could l>e. It is not indeed large-scale work for 
the pianist accustomed to deal with the 
emotional and intellectual tasks set him by the 
older classics; it is rather, to speak analogously, 
a gallery of beautiful sketches ready for him to 
paint with all the subtlest colours at his 
command. The word atmosphere is now 
continually on our lips in talking either of 
performance or of the music performed ; it is 
to Debussy, wellnigh exclusively, that we owe 
the conception. 

Debussy’s finest other instrumental work — 
the orchestral ‘ L’Aprds-midi d’un faune ’, 
‘ Nuagcs ’ and ' F6tes ’, and the string Quartet 
(in its first three movements) — dates from the 
decade before the outstanding piano pieces and 
took the lead in establishing his reputation; 
here again he taught performers a new tech¬ 
nique that now serves them every day, and a 
new outlook on very beautiful and (for the 
moment) very strange things. Later on he 
seems to have taken more lively interest in 
other departments — though ‘Iberia’ is a 
notably brilliant amplification of the moods of 
‘ La Soir6e dans Grenade ’; and in the latest 
chamber music, in spite of the dignity of the 
first movement of the violoncello Sonata and 
the quiet charm of much of the Sonata for 
flute, viola and harp, it is often, as Andre 
•Suar£s says, 1 “ la douleur qui parle ”. In 1912 

10 ‘ L .* R r ue > 930 ); 

s lengthy «say hu been separately reprinted. 


the fashion of the moment induced Debussy to 
write for the Russian Ballet: 4 Jcux ’ is a 
lengthy work with rather larger structures 
than he normally employed, but musically 
it comes to little. 

In his songs (always duets for voice and 
piano on level terms) Debussy is rather less of 
a definite innovator, conditioned as he is by 
the particular words and by the general literary 
culture always very powerful with French 
composers. We can see three separate stages 
of what may be called the very high-class 
sentimental song in ‘Green’ (1888), ‘Ro¬ 
mance ’ (1891) and * Jc tremble cn voyant ton 
visage’ (before 1910); only the last of these 
has, in every bar, the perfectly mature 
harmonic framework, but all — very beautilul 
songs in their several ways — have the same 
kind of emotional outlook, which they share 
with much other French work. The most 
individual of his “ love songs ” are probably 
the first two of the * Chansons dc Bilitis ’, the 
very sensitive * I.a Flute dc Fan ’ and the 
passionate ‘ La Chevelure ’; but other types 
of words generally produce more purely 
personal moods. From the Baudelaire and 
Verlaine songs there stand out the grave 
* Rccurillcmcnt the weirdly tragic' Collc*quc 
sentimental ’ and the varying humours of 
' Fantochcs ’, 4 Chevaux dc bois ’ or * Le 
Faune ’; the old-world poems of Charles 
d'Orl^ans (some set as solo songs and some 
chorally) evoke the freshest and most open-air 
music Debussy ever wrote, and he reached his 
climax as a song composer in the three splendid 
Villon ballades, which express the most 
opposite emotions with equal subtlety and 
power. 

Debussy's important works for voices and 
orchestra are three, one from each of the 
periods. ‘ La Damoiselle due ’, though its 
style is slight and not always quite sure of itself, 
is a work of singular virginal beauty, perfectly- 
fitting the rather inadequate translation of 
Rossetti’s poem ; it seems to forecast develop¬ 
ments that never occurred. A quarter of a 
century later there is the elaborate music to 
d’ Annunzio’s 4 Le Martyrc de Saint Sebas¬ 
tian ’, aiming at all sorts of things new and old, 
but, practically always, sounding like the work 
of a tired man. And in between comes 
Debussy's largest and, with all its inequalities, 
most completely self-revealing achievement, 
the lyrical drama to Maeterlinck's 4 Pell6as et 
Melisandc ’. Apart from the superbly sure 
and economical craftsmanship, it is one of the 
great landmarks in the history of opera ; it is 
the summit of musical impressionism, catching 
every faint nuance of the words, always 
suggesting rather than saying, but always 
tense and direct, and full of throbbing 
beauty. 

Debussy’s harmonic innovations, though 
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considered extremely subversive when they 
first appeared, remained rooted in definite 
major, minor and modal tonalities, greatly 
extending their scope but not, so far as his own 
practice was concerned, undermining them as 
a basis for music. Sir Watford Davies showed 
this clearly in an article on “ Key ” published 
in the Supplementary Y’olume of the fourth 
edition of this Dictionary, a passage from 
which may here be usefully quoted : 

Debussy, who at fmt baflled the most faithful 
adherents of key, is now seen only to have deepened its 
roots while seeming to defy and disturb the general 
harmonic understanding of his immediate contem¬ 
poraries. Few more striking vindications of the classical 
key system can indeed be found than in Debussy's 
Preludes, nor more promise of (soundless possibilities 
< onsistent with perfect clarity. If for a moment he 
seems to defy key. it will soou be found that by some 
subtle addition suges^tive of a cadence he restores it. 
For example, any mind thoroughly used to key in its 
simplest implications (and indeed, only such a mind) 
can enjoy to the full both the chromatic scintillations 
and the dreamy harmonic distances with which he en¬ 
riches the key of Fj in No. 7 of his second book of 
Preludes. Those to whom the following would be a 
commonplace opening for such a piece in Vi major : 



ran easily acquire the full delight of Debussy's opening 
subtleties: 




Speaking of Debussy’s work as a whole, wc 
may say that his harmonic methods were a 
very individual amalgam of the new and the 
forgotten old. On the one hand he was 
greatly attracted by the combinations of the 
higher overtones, by chords of the ninth and 
their derivatives treated as primaries, and in 
particular by chords whose component notes 
are separated by whole tones; on the other 
hand he often threw back to the ecclesiastical 
modes and still further to the diaphony in 
parallel fourths and fifths of a thousand yean 
before. The resulting idiom had very ricn 
possibilities within its sphere; but, as n 
inferior pages show only too well, »ts limita¬ 
tions were rigidly definite. Much of his voca. 
writing in its technical aspect is essentially the 
Wagnerian mclos in a Frenchdress,_ and •" 

* Pclkas ’ (enormously more reticent though 
is) there is much of the technique of I raw* 
or the ’ Ring ’ in contrapuntal texture 
the subtle use of leading motives. I he kuv 
composers he greatly admired, but they a 
his style only very indirectly 1 ; m0 . in 
worthy is the influence, on his p»an° mu5ic 
particular, of the cool, collected, dainty 
work of the 18th-century out- 

His was a multiple personality, iha ^ 

bursts of a sort of posing frcakishnc* 
curiously capable now and ‘'icn buf 

U besoin de s'encanoiller, in elegant fash*° 
in the main it was quietly vol “P‘“^ (0 ne w 
in an altogether exceptional deg - ng 

delicate subtle types of beauty, ^ we 
little for other things. But, at r ,he 
cannot leave under the name °*/ p , d 

creator of * La Cathtkiraie engloutie^ ^ 

scene of Mclisandc s death , 
have been small, but in it he was a great m 
and sometimes he saw beyon1. (hoUg h 

Debussy's journ^^e Produ^^y 
slight in texture, may be read ay and 

interest; they , u rn P hra ^ vtr ^ c u „deJ their 
.here is plenty of sober goods hjs , prwcs 
Wit and irony. The woros orchfJ(rl i 

* The very Muworfdian ' Nuages «o 

•srasjtssSr« <**•. is 
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lyriques ’ show also that he could imitate skil¬ 
fully the symbolist poets of his intellectual circle. 

Debussy edited for Messrs. Durand the com¬ 
plete piano works of Chopin and also Bach’s 
sonatas for violin and piano; he transcribed 
Schumann’s ‘ Am Springbrunnen ’ for piano 
solo, Saint-Saens’s * Caprice sur les airs dc 
ballet dc 1 ’ “ Alccstc ” de Gluck ’ for piano duet, 
Schumann's six ‘ Studies in Canon Form, Op. 
56 ’, Saint-Saens's second Symphony, in A 
minor, ballet airs from ' Etienne Marcel ’ and 
* Introduction and Rondo Capricrioso ’, and 
Wagner’s overture to ‘ Dcr lliegendc Hol¬ 
lander ’ for two pianos, and Nos. 1 and 3 of 
Satie’s * Gymnopedics ' for orchestra. 

His literary works consist of contributions 
(54 in all) to * La Revue blanche ’ (Apr.-Dee. 
1901), 'Gil Bias’ (Jan.-June 1903), ‘Musica’ 
(Oct. 1902, May 1903), * Le Mcrcurc de 
France ’ (Jan. 1903), * La Revue bleuc ’ (Mar., 
Apr. 1904, June 1906), ‘ Le Figaro’ (May 
190B), ‘ Comcedia ’ (June 1908, Nov. 1909, 
Jan. 1910), * Le Paris-Journal ’ (May 1910), 
S.I.M. 1 (Nov. igi2>Mar. 1914); lie also 
wrote a preface to * Pour la musique fran^aise ’ 
(1917). A considerable number of the articles 
contributed to ‘ La Revue blanche ’ and ’ Gil 
Bias’ were collected with his sanction and post¬ 
humously published under the title of * Mon¬ 
sieur Croche, anti-dilettante ’: " Monsieur 
Croche ” is an imaginary interlocutor invented 
for dramatic purposes. e. w., adds. 
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INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


Title 

Author 

Composed 

Production 

' King Lear * 

1. Fanfare. 

2. Sommeil de Lear.* 

Shakespeare. 

I 897 - 99 - 

— 

• Le Martyrc de Saini-Slbasiien 

Gabriele d’ Annunzio (written 

1911. 

Paris, Thiitrc du Chitclet, 

mystery play. 

in French). 

22 May 1911. 


BALLETS 


Title 

Scenario 5 / 

Choreography by 

Composed 

Production 

‘ Jeux ’ (dedicated to Mme 
Jacques Durand). 

Vaslav Nizhinsky. 

Nizhinsky. 

1912. 

Paris, TWAtre du Chitc- 
let, 13 May « 9 * 3 - 

* Khainma * (orchestrated 
by Charles Koechlin). 

‘ La Unite A joujoux ’, chil¬ 
dren’s ballet (unfinished in 
pf. score only ; completed 
r. 1923 by Andrl Caplet). 

W. L. Courtney. 

Andre Helle. 

Maud Allan. 

1912. 

1913. 

Paris (concert perform¬ 
ance only), 1924- 


CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA » 


Title 

Words by 

Composed 

' Printciups ’ (vocal score only in existence). 

‘ Invocation ’ (vocal score only). 

Comte de Segur. 

1882. 

Lamartine. 

'883. 

‘ L’Enfant prodigue cantata (" seine lyrique ") 
(dedicated to Ernest Guiraud). 

Edouard Guinand. 

1884. 

1887-88. 

‘ La Damoiselle ilue cantata for female voices 
(chorus & solo) (*• poetise lyrique ") (dedicated 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti's 4 The Blessed 
Damozel \ Irani, by G. Sarrazin. 


to Paul Dukas). 


1916-17- 

‘Ode A la France’, cantata (completed from 
sketches by Marius-Fran^ois Gaillard). 

Louis Laloy. 



UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 

' Troll Chansons dc Charles d’Orllans * for | Charles, Due d’Orlians. I t9°8. 

S.A.T.B. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS* 


TilU 


Printcni|>s ’ (orchestration revised by Henri 
Busier). 

Prelude A I'apics-midi d’un faune * (on 
Mallarmi’s eclogue). 

Nocturnes ’ 

1. Nuages. 

2. Fites. 

3. Sircnes (with female chorus). 

La Mer 3 symphonic sketches 

1. Dc I’aubc A midi sur la mer. 
a. Jeux dc vagues. 

3. Dialogue du vent et de la mer. 

Images pour orchcstre ’ 

1. Gigucs (orchestration finished by Andri 
Caplet), 
a. Iberia 

(а) Par les rues et par les chemins. 

(б) Les parfums de la nuit. 

(e) Le matin d’un jour de fete. 

3. Rondes de printemps. 


Composed 

.887. 

1892- 94. 

1 893 - 99 - 

1903-5- 

1906-9. 


Dedication 

To the memory of 
Auguste Durand. 
Raymond Bonheur. 

Georges Hartmann. 


Jacques Durand. 


Emma Claude -De¬ 
bussy. 


4 Fantaisic ’ for pf. & orch. 

‘ Danse sacrie et danse profane ’ for harp 
strings. 


SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA * 

Reni Chansarel. 
Gustave Lyon. 


.889. 

1904- 


Finl Perfoemante 


Paris. Sodtti Nauonale, 

-iw* 

■SW-F* 

1900: (complete) »7 

P 2£ Tamoureux con¬ 
cert, « 5 Oct. . 905 - 

Paris, * 9 * *- 


Paris, 1^18. 


1 There are some sketches in MS for G further pieces. ' 

* Set also Orchestral Works for * Sirines * (’ Nocturnes No. j). . . Suile • and ‘ Marche ecossa^ 

* See also Pianoforte Solo for • La Plus que lente \ and Pianoforte Duet [orjjute 


See alio Pi 
4 See oho Music for Wind Instf 


its for the 4 Rapsodies * for 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


1 TiUt 

C~>p*uJ 

Ihdiraliiat 

String Quartet in G mi. 1 

Sonata for cello & pf.' 

Sonata for llute, viola & harp.' 

Sonata for vn. & pf.' 

•893- 

1915- 
1918. 

1916- 17. 

Vsaye Quartet. 

Emma Claude-Debussy. 

Emma Claude-Debussy. 

Emma Claude-Debussy. 

MUSIC FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 


‘ Rapsodic ' for saxophone & pf.' 

' Premitre Rapsodie ’ • for clar. Ss pf.* 

' Petite Piece ’ for clar. & pf.* 

' Syrinx ' for unaccompanied flute.* 

•9“3-5- 
■909 ■0. 

1910. 

191*. 

Mrs. Elisa Hall. 

P. Mimart. 

l-ouis Fleur>’. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


1 Danse bohemienne.' 

' Deux Arabesques.' 

* Ballade.' * 

' Danse.' • 

’ Nocturne.' 

' Rtvcrie.' 

' Valsc roinantique.' 

' Suite bergamasqnc' 

I. Prtlude. 
a. Menuet. 

3. Clair de lune. 

•ttSS?* 

' PouHe piano suite 

a. Sarabande. 

3. Toccata. 

* Estampes ’ 

l. Pagodes. 

a. Soiree dans Grenade. 

3 . Jardins sous la pluie. 

' D un cahier d'esquisses.’ 

' L’lslc joyeuse.’ 

' Masques.' 

* Images '. set I 

I. Relicts dans lean, 
a. HommaRe k Rameau. 

3. Mouvemrnt. 

* Images ', Ml II 

1. Cloches k travers les feuilles. 

*• Jjt b lune descend sur le temple qui ful. 

* Children’s > Gon*er' 

l. Doctor Cradus ad Pamassum. 

а. Jimbo's Lullaby.* 

3. Serenade for the Doll.'* 

t K£t. 

б. Golliwog's Cake-walk. 

' Hommage k Haydn.' 

La plus que lente.' » 

Dou/e Prtludes '. book I 
1. Danseuses dc Delphes. 

3. U Vent dans la plaine. 

4. I.es Sons ct les parfums tournent dans Pair du soir. 

5. Les Collines d’Anacapri. 

6. Des Pas sur la neige. 

7. Ce qu’a vu le vent d'ouest. 

8. La F'ille aux cheveux de lin. 

9. SMude interrompue. 

10. Ij» Caihtdrale engloutie. 

II. La Danse de Puck. 

12. Minstrels. 


88... 

L 


1891. 

■896-1901. 


1903. 


•w- 

• 9 o*. 

I 9 ° 5 . 


• 907. 

1906 8. 

I9«*9. 

■ 9>o. 
1910. 




Mile Rose Dcpecker. 


Mile M. \V. dc Romilly. 
Mn.r E. Rouart. 

N. C. Coronio. 

Jacques-Emile Blanche. 


Alexandre Charpcntirr. 

Louis Laloy. 

Ricardo Viftes. 

" Chouchou ” (Claude - Emma 
Debussy. 


! " No. 1 ", but never followed by another quartet. 

; 0,6 . 

■ •«—— --{=5. 

*5 “* red ^ £ ' SsaywKii,. 

H oJdKItodR 5. n e K ~~^ ,OUl<i ** “ <* ™ " or *• Doll’* Serenade 
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Title 


* Douzc Preludes book II 

1. Brouillards. 

2. Feuilles mortes. 

3. La puerta del vino. 

4. Les Fees sont d'exquises danscuses. 

* . Bruydres. 

. General Lavine — eccentric. 

7. La Terrasse des audiences du clair de June. 

8. Ondine. 

9. Hommage a S. Pickwick, Esq., P.P.M.P.C. 

10. Ganope. 

11. Les Tierces allerndes. 

12. Feux d'ariifice. 

' Berceuse hdroique pour rendre hommage a S.M. Ic Roi 
Albert I" des Beiges et a ses soldats.' 

‘ l)ou/e Etudes \ book I 

l. Pour les cinq doigu. 

2. Pour les tierces. 

3. Pour les quartes. 

4. Pour les sixtes. 

5. Pour les octaves. 

6. Pour les buit doigts. 

* Dou/e Eludes ’, book II 

7. Pour les degrds chromatiques. 

8. Pour les agrdments. 

9. Pour les notes rdpdtdes. 

10. Pour les sonorilds opposees. 

11. Pour les arpeges. 

12. Pour les accords. 



1914- 

19‘5- 


Albert I, King of the Belgians. 
To the memory of Chopin. 


PIANOFORTE DUET 


' Symphonic cn si * (one movement). 1 
' Triomphc de Bacchus *, interlude. 1 
‘ Petite Suite *' 

1. En bateau. 

2. Cortege. 

3. Menuet. 

4 - Ballet. 

' Marche dcouaise sur un theme populairc ’ (the Earl of 
Ross March).* 

* Six Epigraphes antiques ' * 

1. Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d'W. 

2. Pour un tombeau sans nom. 

3. Pour que la nuit soil propice. 

4. Pour la danseuse aux crotales. 

5 . Pour I’Egyptienne. 

6. Pour remercier la pluie au matin. 


1880. 

> 1882 
1888. 


.891. 

19‘5- 


Nadezhda von Meek- 


9 


TWO PIANOFORTES. FOUR HANDS 


’ I.indaraja.’ 

‘ 9 °‘- 

' En blanc et noir ’, 3 pieces 

1915. 

No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 



A. Kussevitsky. 
Jacques Chariot. 
Igor Stravinsky. 


SONGS 


Title 


Noils d’dtoilcs.' 

Beau soir.' 

Fleur des bids.' 

La Belle au bois dormant.’ 

Mandoline.’ 

l’aysagc sentimental.’ 

Voici que le printemps.’ 
Zdphir.’ 

Rondeau.’ 

Chanson d’un fou.’ * 
Ici-bas.’ • 

Apparition.' 

Clair de lune.’ * 


Weeds b 


Theodore de Banville. 
Paul Bourget. 

Andrd Girod. 

Vincent Hypsa. 

Paul Verlaine. 
Bourget. 

Bourget. 

Banville. 

Alfred de Musset. 
Alphonse Daudet. 
Sully-Prudhomme 
Stdphane MaUarmd. 
Verlaine. 


Composed 

? 1876. 

? 1878. 

? .878- 

1880-83. 

1880-83. 

1880-83- 

1880-83. 

1881. 

1882. 

? 1882. 

? 1882. 

1882-84. 

1882-84. 


DtdUaM* 

Mme F.. Degoingand. 
Mmc Vasnier. 


Alexander von 


Mme Vasnier. 
Mme Vasnier. 


Meek. 


* Works intended for orchestra but never scored. - 4 Abo 

* Orchestrated by the composer. . , - - 

» Published under Debussy’s name, but written by Emile Faura. 

* Published under Debussy’s name, but written by the brothers HiUemacn 

* Not the familiar setting of 1892. 
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3 . 

4 - 

i. 

Du 


Tuh 


Pantomime.’ 

Pierrot.’ 

Cinq Poimcs dc Baudelaire ' 

1. Le Balcon. 

2. Harmonic du soir. 

3. Le Jet d’eau. 1 

4. Kecucillement. 

5. La Mort des amantt. 

At idles oubliies ’ 

1. C’est I'extase. 

2. II pleure dans mon c«rur. 

L’ombre de* arbres. 

Chevaux de boi«. 

Green. 

Spleen. 

« le jardin.’ 

* Deux Romance* * 

1. Romance. 

2. I-e* Cloche*. 

* l** Angclu*.' 

* Troi* Melodies ’ 

1. 1-a mer e*t plus belle. 

2. Le son du cor »’atlhge. 

3. L'iclielonneinctii de» hair*. 

‘ Fete* galantes *et I 

1. Eo sourdine. 

2. Fantoche*. 

3. Clair de lune. 

* Prose* lyriques' 

1. Dc rive. 

i: sce' 

4. Desoir. 

’ Chanson* de Uilitis ’ 

1. La Fltite de Pan. 

2. La Chevelure. 

3. Le Tombeau de* Nalade*. 

’ File* Kalante* \ set II 

1. Le* Inginus. 

2. I.c Faune. 

3. Colloquc sentimental. 

* 1 rois Chansons de France ’ 

1. Rondel: I-e temps a laiuic son 

manteau. 

2. La Grotte.' 

3. Rondel: Pour ce que pbisance esi 

morte. 

' Le Promenoir de* deux amanu * 

1. Aupris de celte grotte sombre.' 

2. Crois mon conseil. chire Clymine. 

3. Je tremble en voyant ton visage. 

‘ I rots Ballade* de Francois Villon ’ 

1 . Ballade de Villon 4 »’amye. 

2. Ballade que fcit Villon 4 la requeste de 

sa mire pour prier Nostre-Dainc. 

. „?• , Ua ! ,adc d « femme* de Paris. 

’ 1 rou Poime. dc Sliphane Mallarmi ’ 

1. Soupir. 

2. Placet futile. 

3. Eventail. 

‘ Noil de* enfant* qui n'ont plus de 


l»W« h 

Verlaine. 

Banville. 

Charles Baudelaire. 


\’erlaine. 


Paul Cravelot. 
Bourget. 


G. Le Roy. 
Verlaine. 


Verlaine. 

Debussy. 

Pierre lau>i. 

Verlaine. 

Charles d'Orleans. 

Tristan Lhermite. 
Charles d'Orleans 

Tristan Lhermite. 


CanpouA 

1882 84. 
1882 84. 

.887-89. 


t. 1880. 
1888. 


1891. 

.891. 


.8,.. 

.891. 


1892-93. 


IB97. 


Mallarmi. 


Debussy. 


1904. 


1904. 


' 9 I 3 - 


• 9 * 5 - 


D/Jualion 

Mine Vasnier. 
Mme Vasnier. 
F.ticnnc Dupin. 


Mary Garden. 


I.rnest Chauuon. 
Rolsert Godet. 

Roliert Godet. 

Mme Robert Godet. 
Mnie Lucicn Fontaine. 
Mine Arthur Fontaine. 

V. Hocquet. 

K.iymond Bonheur. 
Mme E. Chatuson. 
Henry l,rrn||e. 

Mine M. \'< Peter. 


Mine S. Baidu*.• 


Mine S. Baida*. 


1904-10. Linina Claude-Debussy. 


Dr. Bonniot and to the 
memory of Mallarmi. 


ARRANGEMENTS 

G |Ur * k Al'cote’i"' f ° f ** °° **” fr ° m ,h * bjllrl in 
Raff. ‘ Humoresque en forme de vabe ’ for pf. 
Samt-Sains. ‘Etienne Marcel’, pf. arrangement of 
extracts from the opera. 

‘ Introduction and Rondo capriecioso ’ for violin and 
orch.. arranged for 2 pis. 

Symphony No. 2. arranged for 2 pis. 

Satie, Deux Gymnopidia • arranged for orch. 
hchumann, Am Sprmgbrunnen ’. arranged for 2 pfs. 

6 Studies on Canon for pedal pf.. arranged for 2 pfs. 


' Orchestrated by the composer. 

Also with orchestra. 

' Later the composer’s second wife. 

, ‘he same poem. 

Also arranged for children’s choeu*. 


I chaikovsky. ‘ Tlie Swan Lake arrangement of 3 
dance* for pf. 

"**2*pf' ^ * lv ' n * f >u,, " na,, ’ overture, arranged for 

For a list of Debussy's unpublished mude and literary 
see Edward I-ockspeber’s book in the ’Master 
Musicians series. Appendix B. 

f 7 ** Borwick (pf. arr. of ’ Apris-midi d’un faune *). 
Cni.c.sm. pp 527-28. Cui (parody of D.). Diamond 
(Aroe de D.. letter* set to music). Dukas l’ Plaintc ’ for 
memory of D.). Falla (‘ Homenajc ’ for guitar). 
*n (attracted by). Garden (1st Milisande). 
*m ( 3 . . ‘ Hommage ’ for pf.). Marseillaise 
(quotation in Feux d’artifice ’). Opera (‘ I’ellias ’). 
pp. 224-2$. Ravel (ordi. of * Danse ’ & ‘ Sarabande 
’Apid-nudi’ arr. for 2 pf*.). Roussel 1‘Accueil des 
Muses , memorial pf p,ece). Schmid (E., • Epigrapl.es 

r- r ar L‘ f ? r “f 1 * 1 ;*:. PP- 953 - 54 . (mus. ex.), 

p. 95 «- Teytc (2nd Milisande). 


pf. in m< 
Camel an 
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DECANI. See Cathedral Music. 

DECEPTIVE CADENCE. An American 
term for the interrupted cadence, clearly a 
literal translation of the German TrugscMms. 

See ulto Cadence. 

DECIBEL. A measure of intensity. See 
Sound. 

DECLAMATION. _ 

DECLAMATORY. ln connccllon Wllh 
music both these wort s imply a condition of 
things in which the words aie of primary, the 
music of secondary importance. They arc 
used in several special senses : 

(1) “Declamatory** music, whether in 
opera or not, is always more or less dramatic; 
in moments of excitement, of anger or even of 
rapture it is the custom to allow the voice to 
approach near the confines of speech as dis¬ 
tinguished from song, and to abandon the pure 
vocalization which is generally associated with 
lyrical utterance. Thus the “ declamatory *’ 
and “ lyrical ” styles arc often opposed to each 
other in ordinary parlance. The contralto 
part in ‘ Elijah ’, for example, requires both 
styles, the former for the air “ Woe unto them *' 
and the scene of Jezebel, the latter for “O 
rest in the Lord **. 

(’■0 “ Declamation *’ is often used as the 
equivalent of the German Melodram .* 

(3) “ Declamation ” in the sense used to 
describe the correct adjustment of musical 
and literary accent is described elsewhere. 2 

J. A. F.-M. 

DECRESCENDO. See Diminuendo. 

DECSEY, Ernst (b . Hamburg, 13 Apr. 
1H70; d. Vienna, 12 Mar. 1941). 

German author and music critic. He went 
to school and to the University in Vienna and 
studied music there under Robert Fuchs, 
Bruckner and others. In 185)9-1908 he was 
music critic to the * Tagcspost ’ at Graz and 
then its editor until 1920, when he returned to 
Vienna as critic to the ' Ncues Wiener Tagc- 
blatt ’ and lecturer on musical history and 
aesthetics at the New Conservatory. He wrote 
novels and plays, and his musical books are 
biographies of Hugo Wolf (4 vols., 1903-6), 
Bruckner (1919), Johann Strauss (1922) and 
Debussy (1936). e. b. 

DEDEKIND. German family of com¬ 
posers. 

(«) Constantin Christian Dedckind ( b . 

prob. Rcinsdorf, Anhalt-Cothcn, 2 Apr. 1628; 
d. Dresden, 2 Sept. 1715), poet and composer. 
His father, Stephan Dedckind (d. 1636), was 
pastor of Rcinsdorf. Constantin was a pupil 
of Christoph Bernhard (vice -Kapellmeister at 
Dresden, appointed cantor at Hamburg in 
1664). From 1654 he was a member of the 
Dresden court chapel; in a 1663 list of the 
Choralislen his name appears among the basses. 
From 1666 to about 1676 he was Konzert- 


meisler , which meant at first that he was to 
direct the kleine deulsche Musik in the court 
church ; but later on the chapel was divided, 
the Italian singers were placed under the 
Kapellmeister, the German singers, cantor and 
organist under the Konzertmeister. He was a 
member of the Elbische Schwanen-Orden, 
and took the pseudonym of Concord, usually 
written “ Con Cor D ** or “ Con Cor Den ", 
as in the volume of poems “ 1681 Jahres aus- 
gegaben von Con Cor Den He held the 
position of collector of taxes at Meissen and in 
the Erzgebirge. 

Judged by the number of his works, Dcde- 
kind was very popular both as poet and com¬ 
poser at the Dresden court. He was said to be 
particularly successful in arranging the words 
for sacred musical dramas, such as ‘ Ncuc 
geistliche Schauspiele, bequemt zur Musik 
(Dresden, 1670 and 1676, 8vo); ‘ Frcuden- 
und Traucrspiel iiber die Gcburt Jcsu’ (Dres¬ 
den, 1670, 8vo); ‘ Heiligc Arbeit fiber Freud 
und Lcid dcr alten und neuen Zeit ’, in ' Musi 
bequemten Schauspielen angewendet ’ (Dres¬ 
den, 1676, 8vo); ‘ Altes und ncues in gent- 
lichen Singspielen vorgestcllt * (Dresden, tWb 
8vo). The letters K. g. P. »nd K. S. C. 
his name mean “ Kurlurstlicher gckron e 
Poet " and “ Kurfiistlich Sachsischcr Concert* 
mcister ’*; they occur in the title-page: 

• Da Durchleuchtig Hoehgebohrnen FOnten. * 
Friedrich Wilhelms, da jungern Hmofl *u * 
cilficn Gcbuhrts-Tag, 1667, mil einem Singe--. 1 n _ 
von C. C. Dedekinden, K. g. P. und K. S. C. 

410.). 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. *J- Kaucas Aeltem-Spiegel aus t** 1 **^^' 

dischen. grhoochdeuuchet durch C.C.D»tW 
(Dradcn. 8vo.). " Zusingen n.d.1 ihrer ej 
Zustimmunge ", with the music. In on' . d 
with 'J. SumiMi-n.-*, uJSdK***** 

' HollAndbchcr Ehe-Betruf . , 6 .fl and 

durch a C. D. (Later editions m W 

2. •C 6 C. , D. Churf. Sichs. 

Muscn-Lust in 160 untcnchiedhcher ^odiett 
Poeten auserlesener. mil ® nm “ ,l "f | ^i Tugend- 
boeeltcn Lust- Ehren- Zuchl- V 

Liedern batchcnd ’ (Drad^.'S in one 
ferten. 1657. obi. 4 «o). Fou P* begin- 
volume, the melodia by C. C. D. A SfJjUU 
nine a letter was printed from ****** to 
C KurfurstJ. Kapellmeister. inWJgf he con- 
a C. D. “ gekronter Poet wtir ,hy of 

siderrd both poetry .nd music g* Another 
publication; dated 2 StpLtWI D,cht- 
edition: “ Dannnen 1 75 ^er Send-Lieder 
Meistem anmuthige Zucht- und luR c?or( j 
untcr anstandige Anen gclegt (UW* 

Heinrich Froman. 1665)-. Concertrn 

3 . • Geisdicbe ErsUinge «n oinsummigcn 

.'SSsSaiSS 

S*. 


1 See Mi. tot) Kama. 


* See Accentuation. 
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Spiclcn auf Violincn zubereilrt* (Dresden. Sey- 
feri. 1664, fol.. 2 cob.) Another edition: ‘Erstes 
und a micro Pfund susser von Jesus Licbe. wie 
auch erstes und andrres Pfund biltere von Jesus 
Leiden handelnder Mandcl-Karncn, diese mil 
3 Violcn, jene mit 2 Violinen und einem Fagotto, 
zu den auserleseniten poetischen Liedrrn vier- 
stinimig gesetzt, mit vor- zwuchen- und nach- 
Spirlen ’ (Frankfort, Caspar Wachter, 1665. fol. 
and 410 (GohlerJ). 

7. ‘ A riba mans wer tester Hirtenknabe Filarcto' 
(Dresden. 1665. fol.). 

fl. * Davidisches Harfcn-Spicl d.i. der ganze Psalter. 
. in neue Lieiler. nath denen evangelise hen 
Kirchenmelodien abgefasst, und mil eigenen 
wohlklingrnden Gcsangweisen versehen * (Frank¬ 
fort, Caspar Wachter, 1665). 

9. ' Uelebte oder ruchbare Myrrhen-Blatter dat sind 
zwcistimmig beseellc hciligC Leidens-Lir.lrr ' 
(Dresden. Seyfeit, 1666. fol., pp. 53). C. C. D. 
described these duets as " nicht so gahr gemeine. 
sondern mit Kumt-ahrtigen, und Wort-massigen 
Mclodien venehene Licder ” (*• noi ordinary 
songs, but provided with artistic melodies suit¬ 
able to the words ”). 

10. ' Davidbcher Harfenschall mit schonen Melodeicn 

gezierct * (Frankfort, B. C. Wust. 1670, umo). 

11. 'C. C. D.'s Kuhrfurstl. Sic hi. beslallten deutichen 

Concert-Nleiiters sonderbahrer Seelen-Freude. 
oder kleinerer geisllichen Concerten, Foster 
Their (Dresden. Seyfert, 1672, 410. 6 part bonks. 
Published in two paru.) 

12. 'C. C. D.’s Musikalischrr Jahrgang und Vesper- 

Gesang von dreien Theden dahnnen CXX.. 
auf Sonn- Fcst- und Apotiel-Taage, gescluklkh 
auserlesene, zur Sanger-Ohung. nach rechter 
Capeil-.Vlanicr geseute Deutsche Concerten 
durchgehends nut zweien Discanlen befmdbch ‘ 
(Dresden, Paul August llamann, 1673, 410, 3 
partbooks). These Concertos are so arrangeil 
that "ein Componist . . . sole he mit tin paar 
Violincn zur mehreren Anmuth. auch mit einern 
singenden Basso ausschnuikken kann ” (" a com- 
|Hx«er can give them much charm by the addition 
of some violins or a singing bass"), later 
editions “ in zwei Singstimmen und der Orgel ” 
in 1676 and 1694. 

13. * Konigt Davids goldnes Kleinod, oder hundert und 

ncunxehender Psalm, nach eigener Abteilung. in 
iwei und zwanzig Stukken, mit dreien Con- 
ceriirenden Singe- dreien InslrumenUl- und vier 
ausvdUenden Capell-Stimmen. componiret von 
C. C. D. der Zeit Kurf. Sachs, bestelliem deutichen 
Concertmeister * (Dresden. Hamann. 1674-75. 
4 *o, II partbooks). 

14. ' C. C. D.’s Singrnde Sonn- und Fesl-Tags Ahn- 

dachten' (Dresden. Michael Gundier. 1683, 
4 «o). 

15. 'J- Frentzel, A et O Jesus! Zehen andachtige 

Bius-Gcsange . . . nicht nur wie zuvor mil 
bekanntrn sondern auch mil Herrn Const. 
Christ. Dedekindens . . . neu beigefugten Melo- 
deyen herfur gegeben * (Leipzig. 1655, 8vo.). 

16. ' Grubs*inder und seliger Abschied. der . . . 

Frauen Anncn Margareih . . . Metzncr am 8 
Wmlermonats 1670 ... am 15 beerdigt * 
(Dresden, Seyfert. 'Herr Jcsu wer dir lebl’. 
8 strophes in 4 parls with continuo, fol.) 

17. ' Gotlcs stale Liebe . . . wegen der . . . Fru Annen 

Sibyllen .. . d« Herrn Paul Hofmanns . . . Ehe- 
Liebsten ... 1664 * (Dresden. Seyfert. fol. • Was 
ihr Jem vertraut der Erden', 8 strophes in 4 
paru, with continuo). 

In (he dedication to a book of poems 
“ wegen allgemcincr Pcst-Noht gepflogen und 
cntworfnc Buss- und Dank- Baht- und Lob- 
Ahndachtcn ausgegaben ” (Dresden, Chris¬ 
toph Baumann, 1681, i2mo), addressed to 
Johann Georg III of Saxony, C. C. Dedckind 
says “ sie vverden nicht verschmahen das 
graue Alter dcs Unverdrosscnsten wekher die 
hohe Kuhr-Furstl. Gnade nun 35 Jahrc gc- 
nossen ” (dated 7 Sept. 1681). 


(a) Heinrich (Enricus) Dedekind ( b . 

Neustadt, ?; d. ? Luncburg, 1619), composer 
son of Friedrich Dcdrkind (author of 4 Gro- 
hianus pastor of St. Michael's, Luncburg). 
Hr was a scholar at Luncburg, and later cantor 
of St.John's Church there about 1590. 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. * Newc Teutsche Liedlcin, aus den zwolfl erstrn 

Psalmen Davidis und andrrii Spruchru der Schrift 
grnomra, und mit dreyen Stinunen gemarhl (lurch 
Knricium Dedekinduin Cantorem zu l.uneburg /u 
S. Joh. Ihuanlai. Gedrucki zu Ulssen bey Michel 
Kroner, 1585' (old. 410. B.M.). 

2. ‘ Anlidota. ad vers us vitae hominum Patsioues, 4 v. 

Ulynae, Michel Kroner, 1589.' 

3. 4 Esangeliurum, quae diebus Dominiris et Festis 

praecipuis in Ecd. Dei quotannit usilaie proponi 
solent. prrhxlMe brevet .d> Advculu Doin. u*que 
ad Fettum Paschatis 4 el y vocibus compositae ab 
Enricio Dedckind Neostadino. Scholar Lunching 
ad D. Joannem Canture.' Ulyuae, 1592, 8vo 
iGohlcr). An * Altera part Evangclioruiii * 
appeared without dale. 

(3) Henning Dedekind (A. prob. N'cu- 
stadt, ?; d. ? Gebscc, Thuringia, c. 1630), 
composer, brother of the preceding, lie was 
cantor at the School of I^angensal/a, Thu¬ 
ringia, in 1588. preacher there in 1614 and at 
Gcbsce, Thuringia, in 1622. 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. ' AQAEKATOSON Musnum Tiiciniorum novii 

iikdrinqur leprdissimis exemplis illustratutn. Xeue 
auserlesene Tricinia, auf Ifdlkli luitige Toxic 
gesetzet, aus eilichru guten, doch bislier nicht 
publhirirn Aulonbus zusammrn grlorn und jel/t 
ml malt den Lirblubeni der Music zu grfallrn in 
den Druck verfertiget, von lienningo Drdckindo, 
Musicae Studioso 4 (Lrfuri, Georg llaumami. 1388, 
old. 410). In the dedication to Ernst and August, 
Prince* of Brunswick and l.uneburg. Henning 
Dedekind expresses gratitude bulb for the favour 
shown to him. and for that diown by their father 
Wilhelm to lus father " Friderico Dedrkindo, 
dcren ich auch. alt ein Erbe, nicht wenig genovsen 
haben . . . datum in der Cliurf. Sachs. Stadi 
Langensalz am Sontag Palmaruin . . . anno l-,88. 
Henmngtu Dedckind us, Canior dasclbe." Three 
partbooks. in the Berlin Stale Library. 

2. 4 Line Kinder-Musik, fur die jetzl allerccst anfan- 

cenden Knalsen in ricbiige Fragen und grundlicbr 
Antworten gebracht * (Erfurt, Georg Baumann, 
1589. 8*.,). 

3 - Praecunor metricus musicae artis . . . non lain in 

usum discipulorum quam in gratiain pracceptorum, 
conscript us . . . ad nundinat Lipsicas vemas anni 
hujus 1590 (Erfurt. Georg Baumann. 1500. 8vo). 

4 - Studen.enlcben darinn allerlei akademische 

Studenien-Handel mil deutscb poetischen Farbcn 
entw-orfen. in funf Stimmrn gesetzt von Musophilus 
, Dedckind (Erfurt, Joh. Birckner. 1627). 

5 - Jagerleben darinn die Jagergeselluliaft lieneben 

allerlei in W aid und Feld gewohnlichrn Wildjagdcn 
mit deuuch poetischen F'arben cnltvorfen und 
reprasentirt; mit funf Siimmrn auf allerlei Inslru- 
cebeaudien. componirt von Musophilus 
Ifedekmd (Erfurt. Fried. Melchior Dcdrkind. 
•Wo). 

6. AOAEKAE musicarum deliriarum Soldaten-l^ben 
darmnen allerlei martialischc Kriegthandel und 
dec ganze Soldatcnstand auch was in Feldlagcrn 
und hnegszugen vorlcuITt. mil deutsch itoeiischen 
Farbcn eigemlich abgerissen und mit funf Stimmen 
zum Gebrauch fur allerlei Instrumente vorgesetzt 
Dedckind 4 (Erfurt. Fried. Mel¬ 
chior Dedekiod, 1628, 410). 

Zahn gives a melody by Musophilus Dc-dc- 
kind, 4 Golt Vatcr allcr Gutigkeil ’, from the 
4 Gothacr Cantional 4 , II, 1648, p. 324; he 
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suggests that Musophilus may be Henning 
Dedekind. The manuscript of a Kyrie and 
Glona from a 6-part Mass, ‘ In excelso throno ’, 
by Henning Dedekind, is in the Breslau City 
Library (MS too. Six folio partbooks.) The 
title-page of a non-musical work by Henning 
Dedekind is of interest, as it includes the names 
of father and son : 

' Metamorphosis truculenia et subiia. quae arc id it 

Homin^fm ,bf n^^ PO i l ' nC dc ' CripU und Pubheaca per 
"Ui" Dcdekm.lum. r.eosladianum Saxonem, 
accesscruiit cpigrammaia iria M. Friderici Dedekindi 
scnioris, I astoris ad D. Michadum. Luneburg.' 

DEEMS TAYLOR. .See Taylor, Joseph 

DSvE MS. 

DEERING. See Dkring. 

DEFAWV, Desire ( 4 . Ghem, 5 Sept. 
IH85). 

Belgian violinist and conductor. He was 
a pupil of Johan Smit. After numerous tours 
on the Continent he gave his first concerts in 
London in 1910 with the New Symphony 
Orchestra. During the war of 1914-18 he was 
a refugee in London and formed the Allied 
Quartet with Charles Woodhouse, Lionel 
Icriis and Emile Doehaerd,and was heard in 
many concert-rooms, excelling in refinement 
0 , ” nr and s «ylc. He subsequently became 
professor at the Royal Conservatory at Ant¬ 
werp and director of the concerts given at the 
1 heatre dcs Marais, Brussels, classed among 
the best given in that city. In 1926 he was 
appointed professor of conducting at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. He left for America 
in 1940, going first to Canada to become 
director of the Quebec Conservatory and in 
•943 to the U.S.A. as conductor of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society of Chicago. But he returned 
to Belgium in 1949. w. \v. c., adds. 

DEFESCH, William. Fesch, William 

I)E. 

Defoe, Daniel. See Collins (A.. ' Robimon Crusoe *. 
Him). Rom (do., attempt ai opera). OITcnbach (do., 
operetta). Rieli (* Robuunn and Friday \ film). 

DEFOSSEZ, Rene (b. Spa, 4 Oct. 1905). 

Belgian conductor and composer. He 
studied at first under his father at the Spa 
School of Music and then with Smulders and 
Rassc at the Lidgc Conservatory. In 1935 he 
gained the first Belgian Prix dc Rome. He 
became professor of harmony at the Li£ge 
Conservatory and of orchestral conducting 'at 
that of Brussels, also conductor at the Theatre 
dc la Monnaic there. 

Defossez’s works include the operas * La 
Conversion dc Saint Hubert ’, ‘ Le Vicux , 

Soudart ’ and ‘ Le Subterfuge *; a ballet i 

' Suite de danses ’; ‘ Symphonic wallonnc 
2nd Symphony, ‘ Fantaisie ‘ Aquarium 
4 Images sous-marines * and ‘ Le Culte sans « 
paroles ’ for orch.; Variations for pf. & orch.; s 
stg. 4tet, wind 5tct, Trio for oboe, clar. & 
bassoon. Duo for clar. & bassoon; inst. 
pieces; pf. Sonata, &c. e. b. 


DEGEN 

Defranceschi, Carlo Prospero. See Salieri (3 libs.). 
DEGEN, Helmut (£. Aglastcrhausen nr. 
Heidelberg, 14 Jan. 1911). 

German composer. He studied composi¬ 
tion with Jamach, Klussmann and chiefly 
Wilhelm Malcr at Cologne, and history of 
music under Schiedermair at Bonn. For some 
years he held the post of organist at Alten- 
kirchen in the Wcsterwald, and from 1938 he 
taught composition at the Conservatory of 
Duisburg. He now lives in the Roehn near 
Frankfort o/M. 

Degcn’s writing is essentially contrapuntal 
in style, and the forms he employs arc mainly 
those based on the principle of variations. 
He secs his mission as a composer in musical 
education of the masses and the young, and a 
large proportion of his work is dedicated to 
this purpose. Thus he wrote a number of 
concertos in the modern idiom for various 
instruments accompanied by chamber or¬ 
chestra for performance by amateurs or young 
people. His many Spielmusiken and some of 
his pianoforte compositions are intended to 
serve the same purpose. In Dcgcn’s earlier 
works there arc still traces of the Max Reger 
school to which his teacher, Malcr, indirectly 
belongs ; later on Dcgen was much impressed 
and influenced by the Hindemith of the 1920s. 

A further characteristic of his style is a strong 
rhythmic clement. Of his more recent com¬ 
positions the ‘ Kammcrsinfonic ' of «947 an 
the ' Concerto sinfonico ’ of 1948 dcscr ^ 
mention ; both are written under the inlluenc 

of Stravinsky’s latest period. 

Degen’s compositions include the following. 

BALLET 

• Der flandri*che Narr' ( 1939 - 40 - 

CHORAL WORK 

• Wcnn der Bauer Hochzeil machl \ cantala for orMor. 

4 - 5 -part chorui and 6 in*U. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

• Variation* on a Geusenlied' (i 937 ). 

Serenade for »tg*. ( 1937 - 3 . 8 )- 

• SymphonUehes Konzert (1938). 

• Capriccio * ( 1939 - 4 ®). . 

• Hymni*che Feiermmik (i 94 °" 4 ')- 
3 Symphonic* (1944-46). 

r Rammer* ymphome (1947). 

• Concerto tinfonico (i 94 ®>- 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Easy Concerto* for vn.. viola, cello, flute, harpn 
and organ (1940-46). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

bination*. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

Sonau for viola &pf-(« 94 ®)- 
Sonata for vn. & P'- <‘ 943 >- 
•Spiehtucke’ for vn. & P'- 

SOLO VIOLIN 


Sonau. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

* Capriccio scherzando ' (1938). 

' Konzertmusik * (1938-39). 

Suite (1938). 

Pieces for Children (1941). 

4 Sonatas (publ. 19 » 9 )- 

ORGAN WORKS 

* Sonata a trc.' 

Christmas Fantasy. 

K. W. B. 

Dibl.—Lavx, Kabl, ‘Helmut Dr gen ’ in ‘ Musik und 

Musikcr der Gegenwart \ I, 57*64 (Essen. 1949 ). 

Degeyter, Pierre. Ste National Anthems (Russia 
(Internationale]). 

DEGLI ANTONH, Pietro (b. Bologna, 
164O; d. Bologna, 1720). 

Italian composer. He was maestro di cappella 
at various churches of Bologna, president of 
the Accademia dci Filaschisi (1676) and the 
Accadcmia dci Filarmoniri (6 times, 1676- 
1718). In 1703 he married the famous singer 
Maddalena Musi, nicknamed Mignatta (1669- 
' 750 * 

Degli Antonii wrote two books of masses for 

2 sopranos with continuo, one of motets, one 
of chamber and church cantatas, 3 oratorios, 

3 operas, organ pieces, church sonatas for 

violin with continuo, Op. 5, and two books of 
' Gighc, correnti . . . etc. a. l. 

DEGREE. The word “ degree ” is used to 
express the intervals of notes from one another 
on the stave. When they arc on the same line 
or space they are in the same degree. The 
interval of a second is one degree, the interval 
of a third two degrees, and so on, irrespective 
of the steps being tones or semitones, so long 
as they represent a further line or space in the 
stave. Hence also notes are in the same degree 
when they are natural, flat or sharp of the 
same note, as C and Cs, E and E> ; and they 
arc in different degrees when, though the same 
note on an instrument of fixed intonation, they 
are called by different names, as F i and G>, 
G and Dbb. c. h. h. p. 

DEGREES IN MUSIC. The University 
of Oxford had its earliest beginning in the 
first half of the 12th century, students assem¬ 
bling round the canons of St. Frideswide. Cam¬ 
bridge was scarcely recognized as a studium 
generate (i.e. a university) until the bull of John 
XXII in 1318. The earliest faculties in the 
two ancient English Universities were Gram¬ 
mar, Arts, Theology- and Canon Law; degrees 
in Grammar were inferior to those in Arts, 
and those in Arts to those in Theology. At an 
early period Grammar disappeared or was 
absorbed by the Faculty of Arts. About 1450 
a Doctorate in Medicine was instituted, to be 
followed a few years later by the institution of 
a Bachelor’s degree. Thus the three senior 
faculties were those of Theology, Canon Law 
and Physic. Their graduates developed dis¬ 
tinctive academical dress and became entitled 
to wear the overgown, a super tunica, varieties 
of which were the cappa manieata, chimaera or 


chimcre, pallium or cloak, “ si eve less cote ” or 
habit, a sleeveless tabard. According to Sir 
Charles Edward Mallet 1 

Decrees in Music appeared in die 15th century at 
Cambridge and possibly at Oxford. But die first 
recorded Doctor in Music at Oxford was Robert 
Fairfax (Fayrfax, irr "D. N. B.”). who took his degree 
in 1511. and he, it seems, was only incorporated from 
Cambridge (where he had taken the degree of Mus.I). 
in 1504I. *«dr Boave, Register. I, 78. Bachelors in 
Music appear a little earlier at Oxford (in 1505J, hut 
1 do not find in Boave's volume any before 1505* 
(I, i8j]. 

Sir Charles Mallet (II, 326) refers to the 
Inceptors in Music (i.e. those just admitted to 
the D.Mus. degree)* having “white wavy 
damask capes”, quoting the Laudian Code 
of 1636, Title VII, chapter v. The (mint 
touched upon by him led the present writer to 
make further research in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

Robert Fairfax or Fayrfax (always referred 
to as Fayrfax by his contemporaries) graduated 
Mus.B. at Cambridge in 1501, proceeded to the 
Mus.D. at Cambridge in 1504. and in 1511 was 
incorporated at Oxford in the degree of D.Mus. 
(for which he duly performed an exercise), 
thus becoming Oxford's first Doctor in Music. 

Herbert Norris brought to light an in¬ 
teresting case concerning Christopher Tye 4 : 
“ ... as no distinctive robes for graduates in 
music existed at this time, he was permitted 
to wear the robes of a Doctor in Physic ”. 
This was approved by the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity authorities. 1 Tyc’s old Cambridge col¬ 
league, Dr. Richard Cox, became Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford in 1547, and we 
find that in 1548 Tye was incorporated at 
Oxford in the degree of D.Mus. Thus another 
early Oxford Doctor in Music was created by 
incorporation from Cambridge. 

When degrees in music were first instituted 
— at Cambridge, Mus.B. in 1501 and Mus.D. 
in 1504, and at Oxford, B.Mus. in 1505 and 
D.Mus. in 1511 — there were no robes for 
them and. as the youngest secular faculty, 
graduates in music, as wc have just seen in the 
case of Tye, were allowed to wear the robes 
of the other secular faculty, Physic. Hence the 
earliest B.Mus. hood at Oxford was of dark blue 
lined w-ith white fur, which in course of time 
degenerated into a dark purple. Later, by or 
more probably some years before the Laudian 


(London. I924-Z7). ~ ~“'" u • * «>“• 

• IW ft **f k £ U * “• "Hi Abdy Williams, 
Degrees in Music \ chap. li. 

Pe S r y. m , Mu t " c “'ll rare, only thirteen were 
recorded in the last thirty yean of Elizabeth** reign. 

Bull, the famous organist. Nathaniel 
Gyla (Giles), the Magdalen chorister who became 
Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal, and John 
Dow land, whose melodies delighted his age (II. 132]. 

A man remains an Inceptor for twelve months 
after proceeding to the highest degree in his faculty: 
e.*. an Inceptor m Aru is an M.A. of less than twelve 
months’ standing. 

•‘Costume and Fashion’ (London. 1938). Vol. Ill, 
Book 1, p. 156. • 

* Cambridge Grace Book A. 1545. 
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Statutes or Caroline Code, between 1550 and 
1636, doctors in music were authorized to 
wear crcam-coiourcd robes of figured silk 
brocade, faced with crimson or pink satin 
(derived from the crimson of Physic), hoods 
and robes (in full dress) which we know so 
well to-day. 

The dark cherry-coloured satin which now 
runs through all the Cambridge music degree 
hoods (new Regulations of 28 Feb. 1934) 
represents a slight modification of the cerise 
silk as used for the Faculty of Medicine. 

C. A. H. F. 

I he ordinary degrees in music in Great 
Britain and Ireland arc those of Bachelor 
(B.Mus. or Mus.B.) and Doctor (D.Mus. or 
Mus.D.); but the University of Cambridge, 
under its 1893 regulations, and the Universi¬ 
ties of \\ ales and London, grant three degrees 
— Bachelor, Master and Doctor — the “ Mas¬ 
tership in Music ” having, it would seem, been 
unknown since the 13th century, when some 
Spanish universities granted that degree. The 
University of Birmingham also grants those 
three degrees. The degree of D.Mus. honoris 
causa has been given occasionally to distin¬ 
guished composers, both British and foreign, 
by various universities, the custom dating 
from 1871 at Cambridge and from 1878 at 
Oxford (there were, however, earlier instances 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin and Durham). 

It has also been conferred, by special decree of 
Congregation at Oxford and by special grace 
of the Senate at Cambridge, to distinguished 
composers and teachers already connected 
with those Universities. Honorary Master¬ 
ships and Baccalaureates have also been con¬ 
ferred on occasion ; e.g., in July 1946 H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth, K.G., was created B.Mus. 
(London) honoris causa, the degree being con¬ 
ferred by her grand-uncle the Earl of Athlonc, 
the Chancellor. 

In their ordinary forms degrees in music 
arc unknown beyond Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, certain British colonics and the U.S.A.; 
but there have been a few examples of foreign 
honorary doctorates in music, for instance 
Spontini and Franz having received that dis¬ 
tinction from the University of Halle and 
Andreas Romberg from the University of 
Kiel. Generally, however, foreign universi¬ 
ties, when honouring composers, have con¬ 
ferred honorary doctorates in philosophy 
(upon Brahms, for instance), as in Britain 
the honorary D.C.L. and LL.D. arc given 
to persons entirely unconnected with law, 
among whom have been several composers 
and conductors. 

The following summary of the position of 
degrees in music in the principal Universities 
should be checked with official publications, 
as regulations arc frequently changed in 
detail. 


University of Oxford.— The history of 
degrees in music at both the old English Uni¬ 
versities is consistently anomalous and obscure. 
Their holders never seem to have been recog¬ 
nized as in the same category as the ordinary 
graduates; they were never required to reside, 
and the “ disputation ” necessary in early 
times for all other degrees was never, it would 
appear, exacted from them. Until past the 
middle of the 19th century no formal examina¬ 
tions were instituted, and very little regularity 
of procedure existed, though the Laudian 
Statutes of 1636 made certain provisions 
which arc still in force at Oxford. Sometimes 
the degrees, especially the doctorate, seem to 
have been of a vaguely honorary character 
(Oxford offered Haydn the degree on his 
visit to England in 1791, but he actually went 
to Oxford, was invested with full dress robes 
and conducted a major work with full or¬ 
chestra on 8 July 1791). And in die more 
ordinary eases where the candidate had to 
support his application by some evidence ol 
work, it took the form of a composition or 
exercise of no very fixed character, which 
seems not infrequently to have been considered 
a more or less formal matter, though we hear 
of some applicants being rejected, and in me 
absence of much really definite record it » 
very difficult to dogmatize. 

Although the first Oxford B.Mus. of whom 
we have knowledge was Robert Wydo 
(? 1499), the first Oxford D.Mus. Robert 
Fayrfax (1511), there is little doubt that me 
degrees were of considerably older standig- 
It seems on the whole probable that tney 
originated in the custom of giving degr 
the single arts of the Trivium and Uuaon 
vium, and that they were in some resp 
similar to the long extinct degrees in g rar " ’ 
though probably of greater dignity, gra 
ranking as one of the arts of the Tnviun 
music as one of the higher Quadnvium. 1 > 
B.Mus. degree conferred at Oxford die K 
of reading and lecturing on the doo 
B oethius; the holders of the D Mu *' 
do not seem to have been in any way’ P 
even formally, to be teachers. As fa as a 
be gathered, the “ exercise 
any rate, to have been regarded "0**® afl 
as a test of the candidates' q uahf ' ca “ 0 " of lh c 
element in the music that formedIp ® on 

ceremonies at the University Act „ 
other public occasions. The Mt» j jy 

however, existed to some extent . nd^^y 
of degree exercises; the most unportan 
on record took place in ' 733 ’ w { 0 f his 
was specially invited to condt^ ^ was 

oratorios, including Athaii ’ TcI Jcd the 
written for the occasion; but he „ A<;|s „ 
offer of a D.Mus. degree, ^“^dMaies 

fell into disuse the performances of form, 

exercises continued as a mere matter 
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independently of public ceremonies, till their 
abolition in recent years. The “ Music 
Lecture ” or “ Speech ” was a survival of the 
medieval custom which required all newly 
appointed Masters of Arts to lecture on each 
portion of the Quadrivium; it had no original 
connection with the degrees in music. It 
seems in very early times to have been un¬ 
satisfactory, and was very often excused ; later 
on it came to be given once a year, at the time 
of the Music Act, the lecturer being, as before, 
a freshly created M.A., i.e. an Inceptor in Arts. 
The first regular lectureship in music was 
founded in 1626 by William Heather; but 
after the tenure of John Allibond, a Master of 
Arts of Magdalen, no one could be found to 
take it, and the stipend was given to the 
deliverer of the music speech at the Act. 
Heather, however, also founded weekly 
practices of music under a Choragus; the 
practices were soon dropped, and the Chora¬ 
gus (afterwards, it is uncertain when, called 
Professor) seems, apart perhaps from examin¬ 
ing the candidates’ exercises, to have had no 
particular duties to perform till 1856, when 
lectures were required from him. (Crotch 
had, however, previously given some of his 
own accord.) In 1848 the offices of Professor 
and Choragus were divided (the latter being 
practically nominal and still remaining so); 
and in 185C a further office of Coryphaeus or 
Precentor was instituted, but has since been 
abolished. 

In 1862 the faculty was entirely reformed by 
Ouselcy, who instituted formal examinations 
for both degrees and regularized the hitherto 
very vague “ exercise In 1870 candidates 
were required to matriculate and in 1877 were 
further required to pass Responsions or a 
recognized equivalent; in 1890, however, the 
University took a regrettable backward step 
in instituting a special" Preliminary Examina¬ 
tion for Students in Music ” as a " soft option ” 
to Responsions. In 1890 the public perform¬ 
ance of the exercise for the doctorate was 
abolished (that of the exercise for the lower 
degree having been long since excused); and 
at the same time Stainer instituted various 
lectures and courses of instruction, given by 
resident graduates as deputies of the professor 
— a custom continued by subsequent pro¬ 
fessors. In recent years the examinations have, 
by gradual steps, been considerably modified. 
Graduates in music still, however, remain 
members of the University only in a limited 
sense, the degrees being altogether anomalous 
among Oxford degrees in waiving the require¬ 
ment of residence; but the percentages of 
resident candidates, and also of graduates 
holding an additional Arts degree, have 
greatly increased of late. By 1926 the regula¬ 
tions were as follows: 

For the B.Mus. degree.—Candidates (who 
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must be matriculated members of a college 
or of the non-collcgiatc students) must have 
passed Rrsponsions or the Preliminary Ex¬ 
amination for Students in Music or some 
equivalent; they must also, in order to 
qualify for the degree, have cither (a) taken a 
B.A. degree or (6) passed a *' Final Group ” 
examination in Classics, French, German or 
English Literature, and also pursued a two 
years’ course of study in music at Oxford or 
clscw’here, as approved for the purpose by the 
Board of Studies. (1) First examination, in¬ 
cluding four-part harmony, four-part modern 
counterpoint and a lira tore examination in 
general elementary musical knowledge. (2) 
Second examination, including five-part har¬ 
mony, five-part modal and modern counter¬ 
point, four-part fugue, original composition, 
instrumentation, musical history, critical know¬ 
ledge of two specified works and playing at 
sight from full score. (3) A musical exercise, 
which shall be a work for chorus and orchestra, 
small or large, with or without solo voices, 
containing a substantial proportion of choral 
writing. 

For the D.Mus. degree.—Apart from one or 
two qualifications to meet very exceptional 
cases, candidates must be cither Bachelors in 
Music or Masters of Arts of thirty terms’ 
standing since matriculation, (t) Musical 
compositions, viz. (a) extended work for voices 
and full orchestra; ( b) symphony for full 
orchestra; (c) symphonic poem, concerto, 
variations or suite, for full orchestra ; (d) over¬ 
ture or fantasia for full orchestra; (r) ex¬ 
tended chamber work for not less than three 
instruments; (/) sonata for not less than two 
instruments, or song cycle; (g) extended work 
for unaccompanied voices in not less than five 
parts. Candidates must submit either one- 
composition from categories (a), ( b ) or (c) ; or 
one composition from categories (c), (/) or (g), 
together with one from (d). They may also 
submit more, up to three in all. (2) An ex¬ 
amination, including composition, orchestra¬ 
tion and allied subjects, general musical 
history and the detailed analysis of ten com¬ 
positions selected from prescribed lists. At 
Oxford academic residence is now a necessary 
qualification for a degree in music. Courses of 
musical study within the University are re¬ 
quired, and much fuller provision is made for 
such courses than formerly. Fees (excluding 
college fees): for the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, £1 : 10s.; for the B.Mus. examinations 
and degree, £19; for the D.Mus. examina¬ 
tions and degree, £40. 

University of Cambridge. —In all essen¬ 
tial respects the early history of degrees in 
music at Cambridge is similar to that at 
Oxford and requires no separate notice: the 
Music Lecture and Music Act were customs 
at both Universities, and the status of the 
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degrees and the general qualifications for 
them were the same, though the Bachelors 
were admitted to lecture on “ scientia musi- 
calis ” in general, not specifically on Boethius, 
as at Oxford. The first Cambridge Bachelor 
in Music of whom we have record was Henry 
Habyngton (1463), the first Doctor Thomas 
Saintwix (1463 or earlier). The professorship 
dates from 1684, when Nicholas Staggins, 
master of the king s band, was appointed, 
apparently merely by court influence; no 
salary was, however, attached to the office till 
i 860 . In 1857 Sterndale Bennett instituted 
formal examinations, and in 1875 the professor 
was required to lecture, a regulation subse¬ 
quently expanded by the institution of a 
university lecturer in harmony and counter¬ 
point and the formation of a regular board of 
musical studies. The public performance of 
the Mus.B. exercise was abolished in 1868, 
that of the Mus.D. exercise in 1878. In 1878 
candidates were requested to pass the Univer¬ 
sity "Previous Examination” and in 1881 
matriculation was made compulsory — these 
steps being taken some years later than at 
Oxford and in a different order. In 1893 ‘he 
University adopted the report of a Special 
Board of Music. The Board*s report stated 
that 

They have had under careful consideration the excep¬ 
tional poMiion of the MuvB. degree, involved in the 
tact that it it conferred upon pertont who are not 
required to reside in the University. The various 
changes with regard to musical degrees which the 
Senate has sanctioned during the last fifteen years 
seem all to have tended in the direction of assimilating 
the procedure to that which obtains in other faculties 
w-ji 1 ««ms advisable that candidates for degrees in 
Music should have enjoyed no less advantages of 
general education than thote who graduate in other 
faculties. I he Board are of opinion that the lime has 
now arrived when the degree of Mus.B. should be 
brought completely into line with the other degrees of 
the University, and conferred only after residence. . . . 
As it is important that Bachelors in Music should have 
a degree to look forward to which should enable them 
to obtain the membership of the Senate, for which 
their residence and examinations shall have qualified 
them, the Board suggest the creation of the degree of 
Master in Music. . . . The Board are of opinion that 
the present system of conferring the Doctorate in 
Music is unsatisfactory, as presenting a test which 
goes unnecessarily far in the technical direction, and 
gives insulhcient encouragement to originality. They 
purpose, therefore, to assimilate the procedure of the 
degree of Mus.D. to that for the degrees of Sc.D. and 

The present regulations arc as follows : 

For the Mus.B. degree.—Candidates for the 
first examinations must be undergraduates in 
at least the second term of residence, who 
have passed the University “ Previous Ex¬ 
amination ”, or a recognized equivalent; nine 
terms of residence arc necessary for the degree 
itself. The first examination includes: (a) 
acoustics; (b) three-part counterpoint and 
double counterpoint in the octave; (c) four- 
part harmony; (d) subjects for an English 
essay; (*) a viva voce examination in ele¬ 

mentary general knowledge of musical works 
and their composers. The second examina¬ 


tion includes: (a) composition, instrumental 
and vocal — a substitute for the old “ exer¬ 
cise ”; (b) five-part counterpoint and double 
counterpoint; ( c ) harmony; (d) two-part 
canon ; ( e) two-part fugue; (/) sonata form; 
( g ) the pitch and quality of the stops of the 
organ ; ( h) such knowledge of orchestral in¬ 
struments as is necessary for reading from 
score; (i) the analysis of some classical compo¬ 
sition announced six weeks before the examina¬ 
tion ; (j) playing at sight from figured bass 
and from vocal and orchestral score; (k) 
general musical history; (/) a general know¬ 
ledge of the standard classical compositions. 

For the Mus.M. degree.—(i) An examina¬ 
tion including (a) eight-part counterpoint; 
(b) the highest branches of harmony; (f) four- 
part canon; (</) four-part fugue and double 
fugue; (*) form in practical composition; 
(/) instrumentation and scoring of chamber 
and orchestral music; (g) the analysis of some 
classical composition announced six weeks 
before the examination ; ( h) the art of music 
historically and critically considered. (2) An 
exercise, with full orchestral accompaniment, 
containing portions for solo voices and for 
five-part chorus, and specimens of canon and 
fugue. There is also an oral examination lor 
those whose exercises have been provisionally 
approved. 

For the Mus.D. degree.—A candidate must 
be a graduate in some faculty of the University 
(not necessarily in music), and must be no 
less than thirty years of age; he must send m 
not more than three (printed or manusenp; 
works, upon which his claim to a degree u 
based, such works to include either an oratorio, 
an opera, a cantata, an orchestral sy n, P"°.J' 
a concerto or an extended piece of chat 
music. Academic residence is now requ 
as a condition for the granting of a degr 
music, and courses of musical study jwthi 
University arc required. Fees: for thetMjJ 
examinations and degree, £i 4 : 3 5> j 

£xo : 3 s.); for the Mus.M. examination 
degree, £18:6s.; for the Mus.D. exan 
lions and degree, £30: 5s- . , ql 

University of Dublin.— Founded m 59 
as Trinity College, Dublin, but vay * 
degrees in music (the first ofwhj ^ 
granted in 1615 to Thomas B 
madrigal composer) were confeired t d|| 

times. No Professorship in Music <. 

1845, except in 1 7 6 4 " 74 >'J , /) C fJ. D> jd t (, c 

ton, father of the Duke of Wellington, 
post. In .86. Sir Robert Stewart was c^ 
and established a preliminary 1,tc ^^| c 
cation for musical candidates, a P ^ 
peculiar to Dublin for stxtccn years* 
quently, but since accepted. .n 
another by all British untyennues- Ca 
for decrees in music must mameulatem 
Relations for the Mus.B. degree. ( 1 
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Preliminary examination: (a) harmony in 
four parts; ( b) counterpoint in four parts, 
strict and free; ( c) a critical knowledge of 
specified works; ( d ) musical history up to 
Bach and Handel, inclusive; (e) viva toe* 
examination on general knowledge of music. 
(2) An exercise that shall be either a vocal 
cantata, on specified lines, or a string quartet. 
A practical test at pianoforte or organ may be 
offered in lieu of the exercise. (3) Final 
examination : (a) harmony in five parts ; (6) 
counterpoint in five parts; (c) double counter¬ 
point and canon in two parts; (d) fugue in 
four parts ; (e) a critical knowledge of specified 
works; (/) musical history from C. P. E. Bach 
to the present time; (g) viva voce , principally 
on admitted masterpieces. 

Regulations for the Mus.D. degree.—(1) An 
exercise that shall be cither a work for voices 
and orchestra comprising an overture, at 
least one eight-part chorus, at least one solo 
with orchestra and specimens of contrapuntal 
writing, or a symphony for full orchestra. (2) 
An examination including (a) eight-part har¬ 
mony and counterpoint; (6) double and 
triple counterpoint; (c) canon in four parts ; 
(d) composition; (*) orchestration; (/) critical 
and historical questions; (g) viva iou, princi¬ 
pally on the works of the great masters. Fees: 
for Matriculation, £15; for the Mus.B. ex¬ 
aminations and degree, £12 (£5 to a B.A.); 
for the Mus.D. examinations and degree, £23. 

University of London.— The first degree 
in music was granted in 1879; the Professor¬ 
ship dates from 1902. Candidates for degrees 
in music must, unless specially exempted, pass 
the Matriculation examination. 

Regulations for the B.Mus. degree.—(1) 
Intermediate examination in four-part har¬ 
mony, four-part counterpoint, form and 
analysis and history of music: questions on 
acoustics may also be included. (2) B.Mus. 
examination, consisting of an exercise — a 
work for chorus and orchestra, small or large, 
with or without solo voices — and an examina¬ 
tion in composition (including five-part har¬ 
mony and counterpoint, double counterpoint, 
canon, fugue and instrumentation), general 
history’ of music, with detailed criticism of a 
specified period, and form, with the critical 
analysis of two specified works; candidates 
may also ofTcr to be examined in playing at 
sight from a vocal or instrumental score. 

Regulations for the D.Mus. degree.—(1) An 
examination in eight-part harmony and 
counterpoint, five-part fugue and canon, com¬ 
position and histoiy of music (including a 
critical knowledge in some detail of the great 
standard compositions). (2) An exercise — 
an opera or oratorio or cantata, with full 
orchestral accompaniment, and including an 
overture, vocal solos, eight-part polyphony 
and at least one movement in good fugal style. 


Candidates may also ofTer to be examined in 
playing at sight from a full orchestral score 
and in extempore composition in regular form 
on a given subject. Fees: for the Inter¬ 
mediate and B.Mus. examinations, £12 : 12s.; 
for the D.Mus. examination, £21. Degrees 
arc conferred on both internal and external 
students. 

lliree degrees — Bachelor in Music 
(B.Mus.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) and 
Doctor in Music (D.Mus.) — are now offered 
in the Faculty of Music. That of Ph.D. is 
regarded as a degree in one or other of the 
Faculties — Theology, Arts, Laws, Medicine, 
Music, Science, Engineering or Economics, 
with a definitely higher standard than the 
Bachelor degree in the Faculty in which the 
Ph.D. is taken, i.c. Ph.D. (Arts) is superior to 
B.A. but not to M.A. For the B.Mus. degree 
a course of study is prescribed at one of the 
schools of the University or under teachers 
recognized by the University. The subjects of 
examination for this degree as well as the 
D.Mus. degree remain broadly the same. 
External students are admitted to all the 
degrees of London University ; a special set of 
regulations is published concerning them. 

In Dec. 1950 the Senate agreed to establish 
a Mastership in Music, between Ph.D. (Mus.) 
and D.Mus. 

University of Durham. — Founded in 
1831 ; but for a considerable period only 
honorary degrees in music were given. The 
Professorship dates from 1897. Candidates 
must (unless they have already passed an 
examination recognized as equivalent) pass 
an entrance examination qualifying for admis¬ 
sion as a student in music. 

Regulations for Mus.B. degree.—(1) First 
examination in four-part harmony and counter¬ 
point. (2) Either an exercise, which shall be 
a work in four movements on specified lines 
(M five-part chorus, (6) song, [cj unaccom¬ 
panied vocal quartet or intermezzo for strings 
and [d\ five-part introduction and fugue), 
with accompaniments for string orchestra 
only; or an exercise consisting only of (a) and 
(</) as above, with a practical examination 
(playing specified pieces, sight-reading and 
extemporization) in piano, organ or stringed 
instrument of the violin family. (3) Final 
examination in five-part harmony and counter¬ 
point, double counterpoint and four-part 
fugue and canon, form, history of music and 
a viva vote examination on certain specified 
works and on general musical matters. 

Regulations for the Mus.D. degree.—(1) An 
exercise consisting of a vocal composition, pre¬ 
ceded by an instrumental overture, and con¬ 
taining eight-part harmony and good fugal 
counterpoint, with an accompaniment for full 
orchestra. (2) An examination in eight-part 
harmony and counterpoint, imitation, canon 
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and fugue, form, instrumentation, history of 
music, elementary acoustics and knowledge of 
the scores of the standard works of the great 
composers. Fees : for the entrance examina¬ 
tion, £2 ; for the Mus.B. examinations and 
degree, £i7:ios. or £i8:ios.; for the 
Mus.D. examinations and degree, £24. Resi¬ 
dence is not required. 

University of Edinburgh. —The Reid Pro¬ 
fessorship of Music dates from 1839, but owing 
to various causes no regulations for degrees in 
music were made before 1893. Matriculation 
and (unless candidates are otherwise exempted) 
the passing of a preliminary examination in 
Arts or Science arc required. 

Regulations for the Mus.B. degree.—Candi¬ 
dates must attend courses of instruction during 
a whole winter session. (1) The “ First Pro¬ 
fessional Examination ” includes (a) ear tests 
and singing or performing on some instru¬ 
ment ; ( b) reading at sight; (c) elements of 
music ; (d) four-part harmony ; (e) elementary 
counterpoint; (/) form ; (g) outlines of the 
history of music. (2) The “ Second Profes¬ 
sional Examination ” includes (a) five-part 
harmony; ( b) advanced counterpoint; (c) 
tw-o-part canon and four-part imitation and 
fugue; (d) form (more advanced); (e) ele¬ 
ments of instrumentation ; (/) critical know¬ 
ledge of certain prescribed scores; (g) playing 
at sight from easy vocal and instrumental 
scores and from figured bass; ( h) history of 
music; (i) acoustics and physiology of the 
vocal organs. Each candidate will also be 
required to submit the following exercises: 
(a) a solo song with pianoforte accompaniment; 
\b) a four-part vocal composition; (e) an in¬ 
strumental composition (other than a dance) 
for pianoforte or organ, or other instrument 
with accompaniment. 

Regulations for the Mus.D. degree.—The 
degree is granted in three departments: all 
candidates must be not less than twenty-five 
years of age. (1) Candidates as Composers must 
submit a prescribed number of vocal and in¬ 
strumental compositions in the larger forms, 
and will be examined in (a) advanced counter¬ 
point and fugue; (b) instrumentation; (e) 
the works of the great composers from Pale¬ 
strina onwards. (2) Candidates as Executants 
will be required to perform solo and ensemble 
works in different styles, selected partly by 
themselves and partly by the examiners ; they 
will be examined in sight-reading, playing 
from orchestral score, modulating, the history 
and literature of their special instrument, and 
the method of teaching it. (3) Candidates as 
Theorists or Historians must submit one or more 
treatises, the result of research and original 
thought, and will be examined in both the 
theory and the history of music, the examina¬ 
tion being on a higher standard in the subject 
which the candidate selects as his speci¬ 


alty. Fees: for the Preliminary Examina¬ 
tion, £1 : is.; for the Mus.B. examinations, 
£15:155.; for the Mus.D. examination, 
£> 5 :, 5 S- 

There are now two degrees of Bachelor in 
Music, Ordinary and Honours. For either of 
the Mus.B. degrees candidates must attend 
courses of instruction in the University during 
three academic years. For the Ordinary 
degree there arc two examinations which give 
a wide range of musical subjects, and the 
candidate is required to present an exercise, 
that is a composition, vocal or instrumental, 
on prescribed lines. For the degree with 
Honours there are also two examinations of a 
more searching standard, and the Honours 
obtainable arc in two grades — first and 
second class. A candidate who fails may not 
sit again, but may, on the recommendation of 
the examiners, be admitted to the Ordinary 
degree. 

University of Birmingham.— Founded in 
1899: the Professorship dates from I 9 ° 5 - 

Regulations for the Mus.B. degree (which 
ranks as an Honours degree).—Candidates 
must have passed die Matriculation examina¬ 
tion or one of the examinations accepted in 
lieu of it; they must also satisfy the Professor 
of Music that they have (a) a sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the theory of music, ( b ) an adequate 
power of performance on some musical .instru¬ 
ment. (1) First examination, comprising l 
subjects mentioned in the syllabus of the 1 
year’s course (the early development 
counterpoint and of harmony, the ns 
English church music, folksongs and n 
songs, chamber music, the early me 
madrigal, the ‘ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, 
the development of the art-song, > 
carillons and chimes); (b) acous . ’ ,j> 
four-part harmony and countcrpoi » 
another degree course in the Faculty of Arts. 
(2) Second examination, comprising y 
second year’s subjects (the modern develop¬ 
ment of harmony and counterpoint • 

and classes-musical forms and the ^ 
of fugue, orchestration, the Pi“jf2 c cvolu- 
of Chopin, the organ works orBach, th ° ^ 
tion of the orchestra), (*), 
courses. (3) Third exammaUon, comp« .* 

(a) the third year s subjects (JJjch » . 

B minor and Wagner’s ‘ Die Meistersmg ^ 
choral music, the opera, the symp ^oral 

the composition of an unaccompamcd^h ^ 

work, and also of either a s> mp . an d 
full orchestra, or a vocal - mcn t, or 

choruses) with orchestral accomp 
a piece of chamber-music for at leas 

instruments: as an alt< J r ^, | itcr ary thesis 
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ing, editing and rendering available for public 
use important manuscripts in an English or 
foreign library. 

Regulations for the Mus.M. degree.—Candi¬ 
dates are required to carry out a course of 
study for one year under the Professor's direc¬ 
tion and to submit original musical works 
(composed after taking the Mus.B. degree), 
and also a dissertation embodying critical or 
historical research on some musical subject. 
Fees: for the Mus.B. examinations and degree, 
£12:23.; for the Mus.M. examination and 
degree, £8 : 7s. 

Three degrees are now offered at Birming¬ 
ham — Bachelor in Music (Mus.B.), Master 
in Music (Mus.M.) and Doctor in Music 
(Mus.D.). Courses in music arc provided for 
internal students who are preparing for the 
Honours degree of Mus.B., or for the degree 
of B.A. The first examination for Mus.B. 
takes place at the end of the first year of study. 
The final examination, which includes six 
papers, coven the whole course after the fint 
year. The Mus.M. requires, besides the ex¬ 
amination, an exercise which may be either 
three original compositions for different musi¬ 
cal combinations, or a thesis, or some other 
literary work upon a musical subject. The 
candidate for the Mus.D. may sit either as 
composer or as a scholar; the lines of the 
examination arc similar to those of the same 
category at Edinburgh. 

University op Manchester.— The fint 
degrees in music were conferred in 1894. 
Candidates must have passed the Matricula¬ 
tion examination and (unless graduates in 
another faculty) must also at some time attend 
a class in one of the non-musical subjects for 
the Intermediate B.A. examination. 

Regulations for the Mus.B. degree.— (1) 
First examination in four-part harmony, 
history of music and elementary theory of 
acoustics. (2) Second examination, including 
five-part harmony, four-part counterpoint, 
ancient and modem, a specified period of 
musical history, musical form, and a practical 
test (excused to candidates possessing certain 
qualifications) involving sight-reading and the 
playing of a previously approved prepared 
piece. (3) Third examination, including five- 
part counterpoint and fugue, composition in 
various forms, orchestration, an oral examina¬ 
tion including analysis of selected scores; 
candidates must also submit either a thesis on 
an important musical work or a period of 
musical history or a composition with portions 
for solo voice and for five-part chorus, with 
specimens of canon and fugue (but at the 
same time showing acquaintance with the 
resources of modem harmony and counter¬ 
point), and with accompaniment for strings, 
woodwind and optional organ. 

Regulations for the Mus.D. degree. —(1) 
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Either an exercise containing (a) the first 
movement of a symphony for full orchestra, 
(b) an unaccompanied octet, (c) a song, (d) a 
recitative, (e) an eight-part choral fugue; or 
any one of the following: a symphony, a 
symphonic poem or suite for orchestra, a con¬ 
certo for solo instrument and orchestra, a 
cantata or choral ballad with orchestral 
accompaniment. (2) An examination in 
right-part counterpoint, and in composition 
for full orchestra, and for various combina¬ 
tions. Fees: for Matriculation, £2 ; for the 
Mus.B. examinations and degree, £17: 17s.; 
for the Mus.D. examinations and degree, 
£23: 2s. 

The old regulations were finally superseded 
in June 1939. Under the new ones three 
degrees arc offered : the ordinary degree of 
Mus.B., the degree of Mus.B. with honours 
and that of Mus.D. 

For the ordinary Mus.B., the examination 
is divided into two parts, called “ first " and 
“ final ", The first covers a wide range of 
subjects and must be completed at least one 
academic year before the candidate can enter 
for the final. 

For the final all candidates arc required to 
pass certain preliminaries, and are then ex¬ 
amined in one of four special subjects: (a) 
Composition ; (b) Performance; (c) Perform¬ 
ance-with-conducting; («/) History and 

Criticism. 

The same first examination is taken for 
honours, but a higher standard is required. 
For the final the candidate must enter in cither 
two of the special subjects above, or submit 
such exercise or thesis in addition to what is 
required by the ordinary degree as the Board 
of the Faculty may determine. 

The degree of Mus.D. is conferred on those 
who arc held to have achieved work of high 
musical distinction and scholarship in one of 
the four branches: (c) Composition, (b) Per¬ 
formance, (r) Performance-with-conducting, 
(«0 History and Criticism. 

In addition candidates arc required to 
satisfy the examiners aurally and otherwise in 
subjects prescribed under the regulations. 

National University of Ireland.— Con¬ 
stituted in 1908 (as successor to the Royal 
University founded in 1880). There arc Pro¬ 
fessors of Music at two of the constituent 
colleges (Dublin and Cork) and also, at the 
former, a “ Dublin Corporation Professor of 
Irish Music All candidates must have 
passed the Matriculation examination. 

Regulations for the Mus.B. degree at Uni¬ 
versity College, Dublin.—(1) First examina¬ 
tion, including elementary acoustics, four- 
part harmony, three-part strict counterpoint, 
the elements of musical form, musical history 
to Bach and Handel inclusive, history and 
practice of Irish music, and a practical ex- 
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amination on organ, pianoforte or (together 
with piano) violin, cello or harp, comprising 
sight-reading and the performance of two 
works of different types selected by the candi¬ 
date. (2) Final Examination, including five- 
part harmony and counterpoint, three-part 
fugue, canon and double counterpoint, form, 
musical history from C. P. E. Bach to the 
present time, critical analysis of selected scores, 
further history and practice of Irish Music, 
and either more advanced practical tests, or 
composition, vocal and instrumental. 

Regulations for the Mus.B. degree at Uni¬ 
versity College, Cork.—(1) First examination, 
including harmony, counterpoint, history of 
music, car-training, acoustics, form, physiology 
of the vocal organs, practical examination in 
(?) pianoforte or organ, and (6) singing, violin, 
viola, violoncello, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
or horn. (2) Final examination, including 
harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, 
history of music, car-training, form, instru¬ 
mentation, methods of teaching, critical know¬ 
ledge of a specified score, and a further practi¬ 
cal examination on the same lines. Two Arts 
examinations in languages are also compulsory. 

General Regulations for the Mus.D. degree. 
—An original composition and theoretical and 
practical examinations ; details arc not given 
in the syllabus. Fees: for the Mus.B. examina¬ 
tions and degree, £6; for the Mus.D. examina¬ 
tions and degree, £7. 

University or Wales. —Constituted in 
1894. There arc Professors of Music at two 
of the constituent colleges (Aberystwyth and 
Cardiff). Candidates must have passed the 
Matriculation examination or an equivalent. 

Regulations for the Mus.B. degree. — For 
the pass degree there arc College examina¬ 
tions in the history and theory of music and in 
composition (together with two scientific or 
linguistic subjects), and a University examina¬ 
tion in theory of music and composition, with 
the presentation of an exercise for strings or 
for voices or for both. For the honours degree 
there is a further university examination in 
either advanced study in harmony, counter¬ 
point, fugue, form and composition, with a 
critical study of one or more periods or works, 
or an exercise in advanced musical composition, 
with a dissertation embodying the results of 
some scheme of musical research. Holders of 
the B.A. degree who subsequently proceed to 
the Mus.B. arc permitted certain modifica¬ 
tions. 

Regulations for the Mus.M. degree.—(1) 
An exercise for chorus, solo or solos and full 
orchestra, including an overture, a chorus in 
eight-part harmony, and specimens of canon 
and fugue. (2) An examination in eight-part 
harmony and counterpoint, double, triple, and 
quadruple counterpoint, six-part fugue, in¬ 
strumentation and scoring of chamber and 


orchestral music, form in composition con¬ 
sidered historically, and the general history of 
music. 

Regulations for the Mus.D. degree.—Origi¬ 
nal compositions, including specimens of both 
choral and instrumental writing, one of which 
must be an oratorio, opera, cantata or sym¬ 
phony. Candidates who fail to reach the 
required standard may be granted the Mus.M. 
degree. Fees: for the Mus.B. examinations, 
£6 : 15s.; for the Mus.M. examinations, £10; 
for the Mus.D. examination, £20. 

University College of Wales. —The 
degree of Bachelor in Music (Mus.B.) can 
be taken either as an Ordinary degree or 
an Honours degree. Appropriate courses of 
study are laid down for each student. There 
arc advanced composition courses for candi¬ 
dates preparing for the degrees of Mus.M. 
and Mus.D. 

University of Sheffield. —The Chair of 
Music at Sheffield was founded by James 
Rossitcr Hoyle in 1927. The degree of Mus.B. 
was instituted in 1931. There arc two 
examinations for it following the intermediate 
examination for the Arts degree. The degree 
of Mus.D. was instituted in 1933* For ,his 
candidates arc required to submit either com¬ 
positions or a diesis, and to pass an examina¬ 
tion in strict contrapuntal, fugal and canonic 
writing; orchestration; and general musical 
history. In 1934 music became one of the 
subjects to be offered for the general degree 0 
B.A. In 1943 the Honours School of Mu»'C 
and Language (leading to the degree or B.A.; 
was instituted. 

University of Glasgow.—A Chair of Mus 
was founded in 1928 by Sir F. C. Gardiner and 
W. G. Gardiner, shipowners of Glasgow, who 
presented the University with the sum o 
£20,000 for its foundation. Under the n 
professor, W. G. Whittaker, degree courses 
were mapped out and course of education ior 
them were arranged in conjunction . 

Scottish National Academy ofMusic (fon ncY 
the Glasgow Athenaeum), of which the 
fessor of Music to the University for the ti 

^o U d^ P -B a chc,o ri nMu !i c(M. ; B d ) 

and Doctor in Music (Mus.D.) - are offered. 
The examinations for the degree of * <J- • • _ 

in accordance with the prescribed rf 

instructional courses. 


the 


Bachelors in Music 

.... University who have taken honours, 
either before or after g™duat.on, ™ ^ 

themselves for the degree erf Mos-D. ^ ' 
expiry of five years from the . olbcr 
graduation. Bachelors ,n /^ciJjarlvto 
recognized Universities are allowed simii > 

offer themselves. Doctorate as 

Candidates may enter for th P^ Thcori sis 
(i) Composers, (11) Executants, ( ) 
or Historians. 
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General Conditions.— .All candidates for 
the Doctorate must already hold the Mus.B. 
•*r B.Mus. of the same university, except at the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Man¬ 
chester and Wales, where exemptions ol 
different kinds arc granted. Ad eundem degrees 
are, however, occasionally conferred, especially 
between Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity 
College, Dublin, and some universities in the 
1 dominions {c.g. Toronto). Some other British 
universities than those above mentioned have 
the power to grant degrees in music, but have 
not yet issued any regulations on the subject; 
the University of St. Andrews has granted 
honorary degrees. Albert Schweitzer was 
created Mus.D. (Edin.) honoris causa and also 
hon. D.D. Edin. and hon. LL.D. St. Andrews. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury possesses 
and occasionally exercises the privilege of 
creating Bachelors and Doctors in Music (as 
well as Doctors in other faculties, and, after 
specified examinations (only in .Archbishop 
l’ait’s time, not sincej, Masters of Arts). All 
the doctorates are conferred at the arch¬ 
bishop’s discretion, anti no rules are laid down 
with regard to them; but in all cases the 
archbishop takes skilled advice as to the 
nominee's qualifications. The D.Mus. fees are 
not mentioned in the regulations, but thev 

h , aVC w C r n ? lin ' a,cd at #>3 i and the fees for 
the M.A. degree, which may be taken as a 
general guide, " must not be expected to be 
less than £55”. This is a vestige of the 
ancient rights of the occupant of the Sec as 
legate of the pope — rights which have, how¬ 
ever, been, at various times from the t-ith 
century downwards, strongly contested by 
representatives of the regular universities; it 
«s highly probable that sooner or later this 
rchc of antiquity will be quietly allowed to 
apse. At the Oxford and Cambridge Con¬ 
ference in 1924 it was decided that the Univer¬ 
sities would no longer grant die degree of D.D. 
honoris causa , by decree or by diploma merely 
on consecration as a bishop; and it was further 
agreed that whenever >he Univemty con- 
dld "?< olTcr 'he D-D. degree ihe 
Archbishop of Canterbury would offer the 
Lambeth degree to all diocesan bishops. This 
u now the standard practice. The power to 

VCStcd in ,hc POPC, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was often his 
papal legate, conferred degrees on his behalf. 

,, is P°«er was taken over by Henry VIH 

d —d that al.^awards 
1 cter s I cnee), benefits, etc. which carried a 

mdlr ° f£ i ° r , m ° rC must ** co nfinned 
under the Great Seal of the Realm. The tax 

JwSk° 2 3 dC8TCe U and hcncc 

Lambeth degree must be confirmed by the 
King s Letters-Patent and be enroUed in the 

m\ Wn n^ ffi r CC 5 lhe Housc of Lords. The 
D.D., D.C.L., D.M., D.Mus., B.D., arc con- 
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firmed by Letters-Patent; the M.A. is merely 
endorsed and enrolled. 

The Union of Graduates in Music.—A 
body including the holders, male and female, 
of the above-mentioned degrees, both ordinary 
and honorary. It was founded in 1893, 
principally by the efforts of Stainer, " for the 
protection of the value and dignity of the 
degrees in music regularly conferred in Great 
Britain and Ireland ”, the immediate cause of 
its existence being an attempt made by a 
colonial university to grant degrees in absentia 
through an English agency. It publishes an 
annual * Roll and Kalendar ’ containing par¬ 
ticulars of its members' careers and qualifica¬ 
tions and other matter of interest, and holds 
an annual general meeting, followed by a 
dinner. In recent years there have also been 
summer conferences in different university 
towns, when papers are read and discussed and 
special musical performances given. A chief 
part of its official work hitherto has consisted 
in the detection and ex|»osurc of those who 
have traded, in ways not altogether irreproach¬ 
able, on the strange passion for ornamental 
letters which consumes a large section of the 
British public ; but it has also dealt with other 
matters, such as the registration of teachers. 

Apart from the degrees in music, the studies 
for the degree of B.A. in the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, London, Bir¬ 
mingham, Wales and the National University 
of Ireland include music; and also in the 
Universities of Leeds and Belfast. The Univer¬ 
sity of London also confers the degree of Pli.D. 
in the Faculty of Music. Each of the British 
Universities which grants degrees in music 
publishes periodically a pamphlet setting forth 
the regulations which govern the several 
degrees, and this pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Registrar of the University. This 
should be the first step taken by a prospective 
candidate. 


American Universu.es. -Before a compre¬ 
hensive or an accurate account of degrees in 
music can be made, some preliminary observa¬ 
tions are desirable concerning the several types 
of musical degrees and the latitude of practice 
m conferring them. Any degree is the symbol 
of high attainment in science, arts or literature, 
conterred by some educational institution of 
authoritative position. The award is made 
cither for the fulfilment of definite require¬ 
ments or as an official compliment {honoris 
causa), the donor often being as much honoured 
as the recipient. The specifically musical 
degrees in the U.S.A. arc the Bachelor in 
Music and the Doctor in Music. The usual 
collegiate degrees, however, of A.B., A.M. or 
even Ph.D. sometimes imply considerable 
attainment in music, since the recipient may 
have won the degree by special emphasis on 
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musical studies. The variety of meaning im¬ 
plied in the above degrees is much increased 
as soon as music is involved, for the following 
reasons : (i) Music is such a peculiar subject, 
and attainment in it depends so largely upon 
natural aptitude — or, in the case of the 
highest achievements, upon genius — that it is 
very difficult to be appraised in accordance 
with ordinary academic standards. (2) The 
U.S.A. is a large and young country in which 
music has been taught in colleges and univer¬ 
sities for a comparatively short time; hence 
no uniform practice has as yet been worked 
out: during less than a century only has music 
been taught in institutions of higher learning. 

Some institutions confer musical degrees 
for distinct ability on the executive side of the 
art, that is, for proficiency in playing upon 
some instrument (pianoforte, organ, violin) 
or in singing. Other institutions emphasize 
scholarship (musicology), critical ability and 
research, while for the highest degrees creative 
ability is often required. The matter is further 
complicated by attempts to apply the some¬ 
what arbitrary classification of " vocational ” 
and “ cultural ” studies. It is taken for 
granted that a young student wishing to teach 
any subject, such as science, languages, history, 
etc., will be recognized as a master of his sub¬ 
ject by the winning of a degree of some kind 
from an accredited scat of learning. In the 
above subjects standards are so definite that 
rational estimates can be made. When a 
student with musical aptitude attempts to 
follow along the same line, difficulties arise, 
because there is as yet no definition as to just 
what, from the academic point of view, a 
musician is. The highest type of musician is 
undoubtedly one who has creative fancy, deep 
emotions and a technique in expressing what 
he has to say. To a man of this kind, as in the 
case of a poet, it is a matter of comparative 
indifference whether he has a degree or not. 
When we begin to consider less gifted musicians, 
who, nevertheless, may be able men in scholar¬ 
ship, in pedagogic ability or as executants, it is 
evident that careful classification is necessary, 
and that the requirements for a degree in 
music be so planned that they show clearly 
just what kind of attainment the student has 
reached. Until recently in the U.S.A. there 
has been an erroneous opinion that any one 
endowed with a love for music, if he studied 
sufficiently, especially in methods of teaching, 
could become a musician and be able to teach 
music. As it was necessary in order to secure 
a good teaching-post to have some degree, 
many colleges and universities have conferred 
degrees in music on rather elastic terms. The 
fact is gradually being faced that to be a 
really efficient teacher of music one must be 
a thorough musician, and, furthermore, that 
inborn aptitude is by far the most important 


factor in the whole question. No one not born 
with a keen and accurate ear, a sensitive feeling 
for rhythm and a certain amount of creative 
and emotional power can ever acquire these 
qualities merely through courses of study. 
Recognition is spreading, moreover, that a 
student with innate ability in music should, 
for this very reason, secure a general education 
if he wishes to become a broadly equipped 
musician. The better nourished a man’s 
intellect and imagination, the more will he 
have to express and the more efficient will he 
be as a teacher of others. The day has gone 
by when one may be a musician and nothing 
else. For the dominant note in the music of 
our time is its close relationship with the other 
arts and the fact that it touches life on every 
side. Hence, in American universities a strong 
tendency is setting in to let musical degree 
imply not merely attainment in music itself, 
but a knowledge as well of modern language, 
the fine arts, history and science — everything, 
in fact, the education of a well-rounded man 
comprises. To show the actual manner in 
which these principles arc applied, a tabula¬ 
tion is made of the requirements in five 
American institutions where music has been 
taught for a considerable time: i.e. Oberlm 
College, North-Western University, the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, Yale University and Harvard 
University. 

Obf.rlin College. —This possesses a 
flourishing Conservatory of Music, that is, a 
professional school, which has affiliations; with 
the College itself. The degree of Bachelor 1n 

Music is given by the Conservatory to candi¬ 
dates who show a high attainment in a four 
year course, the studies of which are entu-dy 
of a musical nature, e.g. harmony, counter 
point, orchestration, composition an 
history of music. The candidates must aho 
show technical ability on some 
such as the pianoforte, violin, or 8 an ' in 
or even the comet. The degree of . j 

Music is open to students who take ad 
work for a year in the above courses. Stucim 
wishing for a broader education may ^ 
the requirements for either of thoc d er 

tory degrees with courses m the Coll eg ^ 
a plan of study completed in six y Co |icgc 

entering Oberlin Conservatory orJoIIeg 

every student is required to»pa* 
tion, which comprises such Lguages, 
as English, mathematics, modem 8 U 
history and science. n , one 

North-western University- " xjysjc, 
degree is offered, that of Bach ' ! f’ ’ a nd 

and the tcrm^nfquali^ngfor ^ d 

the courses studied are pracuca y 
with those at Obcrlin. been moSt 

University of Iowa.—I h^finite correla- 
progressive in working ? u f a general 

tion between the requirements ol 8 
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education and specialization in music, and at 
this University there arc offered the following 
five degrees, towards the winning of which 
music may be offered as a principal subject or 
an elective: 

(1) The degree of Bachelor of Arts requires 
a four-year course, which prescribes study in 
languages, literature, science and philosophy, 
together with logical development throughout 
the course of a principal subject and a due 
proportion of free electives. This principal 
subject is to occupy from a third to a quarter 
of the student’s time. Music, if a student 
selects this as his principal subject, lias exactly 
the same privileges as are connected with any 
other subject in the University. 

(2) The degree of Bachelor of Arts in Music. 
1 his degree is identical with the above degree, 
except that the student must devote a full 
third of his time specifically to music. 

(3) The degree of Bachelor in Music re¬ 
quires a four-year course with the same re¬ 
quirements in general studies as the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, but one-half of the student's 
time is to be devoted to musical subjects. 

(4) The degree of Master of Arts requires 
two years of advanced study in a principal 
subject, together with a group of related sub¬ 
jects. Here again the candidate for the degree 
may elect music or any other subject in the 
University as his principal subject. 

( 5 ) The degree of Doctor of Philosophy re¬ 
quires two years of study following the Master’s 
degree. If music be chosen for the chief part 
of the work, the study of the subject must 
occupy two-thirds of the candidate's time, and 
in addition a thesis must be presented which 
embodies some original contribution to know¬ 
ledge. 

Yale University.— For many years there 
has been a flourishing School of Music, but 
there has not been until recently a close 
affiliation between the courses in the Univer¬ 
sity and those in the School of Music. All 
students in Yale College may now take courses 
in music towards the regular academic degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. In addition, the degree 
of Bachelor in Music is conferred by Yale 
University, on the recommendation of the 
School of Music, upon candidates who have 
completed satisfactorily a five-year course in 
the theoretical study of music. The candidates 
lor this degree must not only pass prescribed 
coursw but also show a mastery in at least 
one of the following branches: original com- 
position in one of the larger musical forms, 
technical efficiency on some instrument or 
special aptitude for musical criticism and re- 
search A thesis is also required showing 
original ability in investigation and musical 
criticism. 

Harvard University.— This may fairly 
claim to have followed from the outset a con¬ 


sistent course in regard to the relationship 
which specific technical training in music 
should bear to a broad general education. 
At Harvard no purely musical degrees arc 
offered, but the three customarv academic 
degrees of A.B.. A.M. and Ph D. may Ik* won, 
and often are, by students who devote a chief 
part of their time and efforts to courses in the 
grammar of music, in musical composition, 
orchestration, history, biography and aesthetics. 
No credit is given for ability on the executive 
side of the art, that is, for playing upon an 
instrument or for singing. It was considered 
from the first that the place for such degrees 
should be a technical school, that is, a Con¬ 
servatory of Music. No matter how thoroughly 
a student may specialize in music, he must 
secure a good education in languages, history, 
literature and science. That this policy has 
had a distinct influence upon the development 
of music in the U.S.A. is shown by the fact 
that a large number of the prominent com¬ 
posers and teachers in the country are gradu- 
airs of Harvard. It may also be noted that 
many of the leading critics in America are 
college graduates who began their musical 
studies in connection with the work of an 
academic career. 

The requirements at Harvard for the three 
degrees offered are as follows : 

A candidate for the A.B. degree, who is to 
specialize in music, must pass with distinction 
courses in harmony, counterpoint, fugue, 
orchestration, history and musical apprecia¬ 
tion ; he must also demonstrate ability to read 
french, Italian and German, must take certain 
courses in English literature and then mav 
elect his other courses from the fields of history, 
mathematics or science. 

For the A.M. degree a candidate is required 
to spend from one to two years in residence 
in the University and must do advanced work 
in musical theory and in composition. What¬ 
ever he may have to say in music he must 
show the ability to express grammatically and 
logically. For candidates lacking in creative 
pow-er who may have aptitude lor criticism 
or historical investigation a thesis on some 
original subject may be substituted. 

Hie degree of Ph D. is meant to be the 
highest award for innate musical qualities and 
thorough scholarship which the University can 
confer, and that the standard is rigorous is 
shown by the fact that this degree has been 
very rarely bestowed (only three times within 
twenty-five years, when there were at least a 
dozen candidates). 

The candidate for the degree of Ph.D. in 
music must do original work in musical 
aesthetics or history, and his thesis must em¬ 
body some special contribution to the subject. 

He must present instrumental compositions 
correct in grammar and in style, or in place of 
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this may substitute one or more orchestral 
arrangements of short compositions to be 
selected by the Division of Music. The candi¬ 
date will be given an oral and a written 
examination, the former to test his general 
knowledge and his acquaintance with musical 
history, aesthetics and allied fields; the latter 
to determine his knowledge of harmonv and 
of contrapuntal and fugal writing. 

Recent Developments.— Since al>out 1930 
some progress has been made towards estab¬ 
lishing criteria for advanced degrees in music 
in American universities. In general, standards 
have been raised lor both the undergraduate 
baccalaureate degree and the master's and 
doctor's degrees, but with nearly five hundred 
colleges giving credit for courses in music, there 
is still a wide variety of requirements. Besides 
the 150 institutions which grant the degree of 
Bachelor in Music and the small number 
which give a Bachelor in Music Education or 
in Public School Music, many others allow 
specialization in music, a so-called music 
major, in the courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, of Science, of Philosophy, of 
Education or of Fine Arts. 

Specialization in music for the Master's 
degree results generally in the degree of 
Master of Arts, although the Master in Music 
degree is becoming more popular and the 
Master in Music Education is also granted. 
Some colleges confer a Master of Science, of 
Fine Arts or of Science of Education, for work 
in music. For the most advanced work the 
degree Doctor of Philosophy only is given and 
that sparingly. The degree of Mastci in 
Music Education does not command the same 
respect as the Ph.D. With the master's degree 
there is a tendency towards giving the Master 
in Music for courses emphasizing composition 
or performance (practical music) and restrict¬ 
ing the Master of Arts degree to work in 
musicology. A similar and logical distinction 
between the degrees of Doctor in Music and 
Doctor of Philosophy is looked upon with less 
favour because the former degree is tradition¬ 
ally given only honoris causa in the U.S.A. 

A Committee on Graduate Study in Music 
sponsored by the National Association of 
Schools of Music and the Music Teachers' 
National Association considered the problem 
of degrees in music over a period of five years 
and published a report in July 1938, as Bulletin 
No. 9 of the first-named organization. The 
committee consisted of the following well- 
known musicians and professors: Howard 
Hanson (Rochester), Karl W. Gchrkens 
(Obcrlin), Otto Kinkcldey (Cornell), Earl V. 
Moore (Michigan), Oliver Strunk (Princeton) 
and Philip G. Clapp (Iowa). 

The recommendation of the committee with 
respect to the Master's degree suggests a 
minimum preparation for admission to gradu¬ 


ate standing to include completion of a four- 
year curriculum in a recognized college, a 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint and 
history of music, and proficiency in sight¬ 
singing and sight-reading at the pianoforte. 
Further, for specialization in musicology, the 
candidate w'ould be required to have com¬ 
pleted courses in English composition and 
literature and to be able to read at sight one 
foreign language, besides having adequate 
preparation for the field, historical, philo¬ 
sophical or scientific, in which he expects to 
work. For the field of composition the student 
would further have to submit two original 
works, one in chamber music and one in a 
smaller orchestral form, to qualify for admis¬ 
sion. and to have studied orchestration and 
applied music, both pianoforte and orchestral 
instruments, during his undergraduate course. 
The additional requirements for admission in 
the field of Music Education would involve 
about one-quarter of the undergraduate pro¬ 
gramme in that field, plus ability to play the 
pianoforte, to sing and to play one instrument 
in each of the three chief sections of the 
orchestra. The requirements for specializa¬ 
tion in performance of vocal or instrumental 
music are too extensive to set down here. 

For graduation with the degree of Master 
of Arts in the field of musicology the com¬ 
mittee recommends that approximately two- 
thirds of the total requirement should be in 
some department of musicology, such as music 
history, aesthetics, psychology or acoustics, 
with study in cognate fields if desirable, to 
culminate in an extended thesis 
definite ability in research. The other third 
of the work would be in minor subjects in the 
humanities or sciences. For the degree 01 
Master in Music in the same field the minor 
subjects would be divided equally between 
theoretical studies (counterpoint, orchestra¬ 
tion and composition) and applied n>u5,c - 
Graduation in composition, with the degr 
of Master in Music, would require composition 
in the larger forms as major subject, involving 
the submission of an original work such as 
cantata, Mass, a piece of chamber *J U5,C . 
one in symphonic form. One half of the 
would be in minor subjects, including 
vanced counterpoint (canon and fugue) 
orchestration, and continued work in app 
music. For the degree of Master of Arts m 
the same field courses in the human* 1 
sciences would be substituted for the work 

degree in Mode Edueri- 

would require one fourth of the work “ w 
in some Urge project of mus.c ° 

be carried out both prachcally and1*“"“ 
ally, and to culminate in a thesis, 
remaining three-quarters of the i« mus ic, 

would be divided between applied mus 
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theory or musicology, and any other field for 
which the student is prepared, the proportion 
of time in these three fields to be determined 
by the institution with a view to die needs and 
interests of the individual student. 

Eor the Master’s degree in instrumental 
music between one-half and two-thirds of the 
programme would be devoted to applied 
music. A recital takes the place of a thesis. 
The student must also choose two minors; 
one in cither theory or musicology-, and the 
other in any field for which he is prepared. 
For the field of vocal music only one-third of 
the time is to be devoted to practical music 
leading to a recital. Another third is to be 
devoted to pianoforte study, and the remaining 
third to be divided between theory or musico- 
ogy and the acquiring of a reading know¬ 
ledge of two modern foreign languages and 
satisfactory pronunciation in a third. 

I he committee's recommendations for re¬ 
quirements for admission to candidature for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy arc essen¬ 
tially the same as for the various Master's 
degrees, since it is not necessary to obtain a 
master's degree in order to begin work for the 
Ph.D which presupposes at least three years of 
study beyond the baccalaureate degree. The 
recommendations do, however, include for all 
fields the work in English and the reading abil- 
ity in one foreign language required in the case 
ol the Master’s degree only for students in 
musicology. No detailed suggestions are 
otlcred Tor requirements for the completion of 
the doctorate; at the present time these are 
safeguarded by the Graduate Schools of the 
various universities which confer the Doctor's 
degree. The fields of concentration are limited 
by the committee to musicology, composition 
and music education, and the thesis may be 
either a dissertation based upon independent 
research or an original musical composition 
m one ol the larger forms. A sight-reading 
knowledge of German is required and of one 
other foreign language, preferably French or 
Italian. Students in musicology are further 
required to satisfy this requirement at least 
two years before taking the degree, and are 
urged to have a knowledge of Latin and of a 
third modern language. It should be borne 
in mind that these are minimum requirements. 
Many of the older American universities have 
much more rigorous standards. 

w\ r. s. & h. c. c., rev. c. a. h. f. 

Diplomas in Music.-In Britain, apart 
rom the universities, the last hundred years 
have seen the rise of a number of colleges of 
music, situated generally in London. These 
confer diplomas, after courses of study covering 
all the principal branches of music, although 
not always involving residence. 

Some of these colleges are now recognized 
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by the Ministry of Education, both as tra«liing- 
institutions and as examining bodies. The 
diplomas arc usually in three grades: Asso¬ 
ciate, Licentiate and Fellow. Honorary 
Memberships and Fellowships arc awarded 
from time to time. The principal colleges 
recognized by the Ministry of Education are 
the Royal Academy of Music, Royal College 
ol Music, Guildhall School of Music, Royal 
Manchester College of Music, Trinity College 
of Music, London College of Music and Royal 
College of Organists. 

The Royal College of Organists confers 
diplomas of Associate and Fellow, and there 
is a supplementary diploma in choirmastcr- 
ship, F.R.C.O. (Ch.M.). Holden of this 
diploma, after further study, may enter for 
the Archbishop’s Diploma in Church Music 
(A.D.C.M.). There is also the Incorporated 
Guild of Church Musicians, which confers a 
Fellowship. c. A< F> 

?°* " ,d K*lend« of the Union of Graduate, 
in Mumc (annual). 

" " Y£V; C ' AbDV ’ ‘ in Music * (London, 

10931. 

DEGTIAREV, Stepan Anikievich ( b . ?, 

I 7 ( * 6 ; d. nr. Kursk, 5 May 1813). 

Russian composer. He was a pupil of Sarti 
in St. Petersburg and became one of the most 
important Russian composers of his period. 
The list of his compositions includes 60 con¬ 
certos, a quantity of church music and the 
oratorios 4 Minin and Pozharsky *, * The 
Liberation of Moscow* and 4 Napoleon's 
Might' (unfinished). M D c 

** C*U' Kindcrvcne \ chorus’). 
ch££r l ’£Sr tL (•«>»)• Burkhard (W., 

r. K w Jb (KK '* , • Mcker “° M *» wi,h •*«»'.). 
Pfitzner 0 chorm; 3 km.*,). R 4tlo (K , IIR) . R > 

Schoeck (song). Schoenberg (• Vcrklarte 
Nacht . sea let; 5 song,,. Sibelius (2 ,ong,). Strauu 
-R.. 1 song with orch.,6 with pf.). Streicher (T., songs). 

DEHN, Siegfried (Wilhelm) (*. Alton., 

25 Feb. 1799; d. Berlin, 12 Apr. 1858). 

German theorist, editor and teacher. He 
made diligent researches on various subjects 
connected with music both in Germany and 
Italy which he utilized in Marx’s 4 Berliner 
Mus.kze.tung' and other periodicals. In 
1042, on the recommendation of Meyerbeer, 
he was appointed librarian of the musical 
portion of the Royal Library in Berlin. He 
was given the title of Royal Professor in .840. 

He catalogued the entire musical library and 
added to it a number of valuable works 
scattered throughout Prussia, especially Pol- 
chau s collection, containing, besides many 
interesting theoretical and historical works, an 
invaluable series of original manuscripts of the 
Bach family. 

Dchn scored no fewer than 500 motets by 
Lassus and copied for the press an enormous 
number of works by J. S. Bach. He it was who 
first published Bach's 6 concertos for various 
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instruments (Peters, 1850), the concertos for 
1, 2 and 3 claviers and the 2 comic cantatas. 
He also published a collection of vocal com¬ 
positions in 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 parts, called 
* Sammlung altercr Musik aus dem XVI. und 
XVII. Jahrhundcrt \ 

Dehn succeeded Gottfried Weber in the 
editorship of the musical periodical ‘ Caecilia * 
(1842-48). He had re-edited Marpurg’s 
treatise on fugue (Leipzig, 1858), had trans¬ 
lated Del motto's work on Lassus, under the 
title * Biographische Notiz iiber Roland de 
Lattrc and was preparing a larger work on 
the same subject, from valuable materials col¬ 
lected with great labour, when he died. Among 
his many distinguished pupils were Glinka, 
Kullak, A. Rubinstein and P. Cornelius. 
Among his friends were Kiescwetter and Rtis, 
for the latter of whom he collected materials 
equal to two volumes of his ' Biographic uni- 
vcrscllc \ His theoretical works were ' Thco- 
rctisch-praktischc Harmoniclehrc * (Berlin, 
1840; 2nd edition Leipzig, 1858); ‘ Analyse 
dreier Fugen . . . J. S. Bach's . . . und 
Bononcini’s . . . ’ (Leipzig, 1858),and ‘ Lehre 
vom Kontrapunkt ’ (Schneider, 1859). The 
latter, published after his death by his pupil 
Scholz (2nd edition, 1883), contains examples 
and analyses of canon and fugue by Lassus, 
Marcello, Palestrina, etc. Dehn was a good 
practical musician and cellist. m. c. c. 

DEIDAMIA (Opera). See Handel. 

Drinhardlatcin, Johann Ludwig. Stt Lortiing 
<* Ham Sachs opera). Schubert (Emperor Cantata, 
l song). 

DEISS, Michael (b . ?; d. ?). 

Austrian or German iGth-century com¬ 
poser. Me was musician to the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand I, for whose obsequies in 1564 he com¬ 
posed a motet for 4 voices and eight other 
pieces, published by Joannelli in his ' The¬ 
saurus musicus ’. Other motets of his arc con¬ 
tained in Schadc’s ' Promptuarium musicum ’. 

M. C. C. 

DEITERS, Hermann (b . Bonn, 27 June 
1833; d - Coblenz, 11 May 1907). 

German writer on music. He studied law 
and philology at first, taking the degree of 
doctor in both faculties in 1858. He held 
various scholastic appointments, successively 
at Bonn, Diircn, Konitz, Posen and Coblenz, 
and had a place in the Cultusministerium in 
Berlin. After some early contributions to 
Bagge's ' Deutsche Musikzeitung * and other 
musical papers, he wrote various important 
articles in the A.M.Z., such as ‘ Beethovens 
dramatische Compositioncn ’, ' R. Schumann 
als Schriftsteller ’, ‘ Max Bruchs Odysseus ’, 
etc. He published the first authoritative 
biography of Brahms in 1880 (English transla¬ 
tion by Rosa Newmarch, 1888), completed 
after the master’s death by a new edition 
(i«0»). 

Deiters’s most important work was the 


revising and editing of A. W. Thayer’s 
monumental life of Beethoven. The German 
translation from Thayer’s original English 
manuscript in the three volumes published 
during the author’s lifetime (in 1866, 1872 and 
1879) was his work. After Thayer’s death 
Deiters undertook to revise and complete the 
work; Vol. I of the new f edition appeared in 
1901, the fourth volume appearing before his 
death. j. a. p.-m. 

Stt also Krehbid* 

DEJANIRE (Opera). See Saint-Sa£ns. 

Dejaure, Jean £lie B£d<no. Stt Boicldieu (‘ Dot de 
Suzette \ lib). 

Dekker, Thomas. Stt Berners (*©ng). D*«e» 
(H. W., Pastoral, voc. chamber in. & song). Engel (L., 

* Shoemaker’s Holiday incid. m.). Ireland (J., song). 
Nleistersinger vou Numbers (Wagner, ? source). 
Moeran (a songs). Quilter (song). Stanford (1 part- 
song. 1 song). Warlock (* Lullaby \ chorus; a songs). 

DE KOVEN, (Henry Louis) Reginald 

(A. Middletown, Connecticut, 3 Apr. 1859; 
d. Chicago, 16 Jan. 1920). 

American composer. He studied at Oxford, 
where he took his degree in 1879, and then 
devoted himself to music successively at 
Stuttgart, Frankfort o/M., Florence, Vienna 
and Paris. He composed many light operas, 
beginning with ' The Begum ’ in 1887. By 
far the most successful of them was ' Robin 
Hood ’, first heard at Chicago on 9 June 1890. 
and for many seasons thereafter in America, 
and given in London as* Maid Marian .' na 
‘ Rob Roy ’ (1894) also gained considerable 
success. A sequel to ' Robin Hood ', actually 
called ' Maid Marian ’, was produced at 
Philadelphia on 4 Nov. 1901. 

In 1902 De Kovcn formed the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Washington, D.C., which he con¬ 
ducted for two seasons. On 8 Mar. ' 9*7 
grand ojK-ra * The Canterbury Pilgnrns , alter 
Chaucer, was produced at the Me.ropo hum 
Opera House in New York; a second pana 
opera, « Rip Van Winkle ’, after W*h.ngU>n 
Irving, was produced at Chicago and in ^ 
York by the Chicago Opera C.ompan> 

2 Jan. and 30 Jan. 1920 respectively. 

De Kovcn was also a fertile writer of songs, 
of about 400 which he composed some n ^ 
gained a remarkable popularity. " , 

gift for facile melody and, to a certain1 extent, 
for characterization in comedy. . 

powers did not extend to the successful crea 
of operas in the larger forms H.s two gno 
operas ”, comedies on a larger scalc^sno 

fundamental weaknesses. ,Rreir»ldde 


DEL MEL, Renatus. 


See Mel. 


DEL PRATO. JosquiN. . 

DELABORDE, Elie (M»nam) (A- ** 

7 Feb. .839.; d ; Pa ™’ 9 was a 

pupifof Alkanand Moscheles. On completing 
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his studies he made successful lours in England, 
Germany and Russia. The war of 1870 drove 
him to London for a time with his 121 parrots 
and cockatoos. At the Hanover Square 
Rooms he gave a concert at which he played 
on a pedal-hoard fitted to his pianoforte. In 
1873 he was appointed professor at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he devoted himself to 
teaching with the greatest success. He wrote 
an opjra-iomiqut, ' La Rcine dort'; an over¬ 
ture, ‘ Altila 12 Preludes, studies and fan¬ 
tasies for pianoforte, a Quintet for strings and 
pianoforte, and songs. c. p. 

Delacroix, Eugene. Chopin (acquaintance with). 

DELAGE, Maurice (Charles) (b . Paris, 
13 Nov. 1879). 

French composer. He did not embark on 
a musical career until fairly late in life. He 
studied with Maurice Ravel, who had a great 
a flection for him and whose ardent admirer 
he was. His lint work, a symphonic poem 
entitled ' Conti par la mer ’ (based on a story 
by M. G. Morrow), was followed by three 
songs — 'Intermezzo', ' Amllhyste*’, 'Au 
I'vre dc Moncllc * — and by a series of 

• Polities hindous ’. The outbreak of war in 
'DM interrupted the composition of a ballet, 
’Les Batisseun de ponts* (based on a story 
by Kipling), and the overture alone survives. 
Kipling’s ’Jungle Book* provided words for 
two vocal works. 

Delage's other works include * Ballade *, 

• Rose d’oetobre’ and ‘L’AJoucttc* to poems 

by Rimy dc Gourmont and Francois Villon, 
icven ' Hai-Kais' based on Japanese lyrics, 
three orchestral pieces,'Nuit de Noel’, 'Horn- 
mage A Manuel de Falla ’ and * Danse *; a 
pianoforte piece entitled ‘Schumann’; a 
str.ng Quartet (1949) and some songs, •Chan¬ 
sons de ma mie\ \Sobre las olas\ ‘Les 
Golombes , * Hommagc A Ronsard ’ and 
’ Hommagc A Albert Roussel Delage, a 
scrupulous and careful writer, was always his 
own most severe critic. He never produced 
anything hurried or mediocre and won for 
himself an assured place in the esteem of his 
contemporaries. c . 5 . f rcv . 

(. °*\ ,m S " H-inlotk (iodr). Beniamin 

'ionj). Berkeley (5 son<p). Btw (4 *ono). Braiunn 
(iontt). Bourn (9 children’, choral worb). Chanler 
(i.S Davies (H. W.. wng). Dyson (’Won’t 

you look . . . ? \ orch. mile). El P ar (’ finer of 
Sleep paruone). Frickrr (9 ma.lri«al«). Garland for 
he Queen (Howelli. choral mn K ). Gibb. £ A 
"CroMinifiIndd. m.; ’ Peacock P.e’, vn A pf. choVai 
L on \r" &’ ‘ Sikn «•• ‘horal 

fa 

Cibber 

DELANEY, Robert Mills (*. Baltimore, 
Maryland, 24 July 1903). 

American composer. His serious musical 
studies, begun at the University of Southern 
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California in 1921, were continued in France, 
from 1923 to 1927 with Nadia Boulanger at 
the Ecolc Normale de Musiquc. He also 
studied with Capet and Honegger in Paris. 

Delaney has won a number of awards and 
prizes. In 1929 he was awarded a Guggen¬ 
heim Fellowship, in 1933 a Pulitzer Prize (for 
his setting of Stephen Vincent Bcnct’s ‘John 
Brown’s Body ’), and he has been awarded 
Boston Music Fund scholarships no less than 
sw tunes. He has been on the teaching-stalls 
of the Santa Barbara School in California, 
the School of Music at Concord, Mass., and 
of Northwestern University at Evanston, III. 

11 is works, both chamber and orchestral music, 
have been widely performed in California, at 
B»ton, New York, Rochester and in Europe. 

Flic following arc Delaney's principal 
works: 

CHORAL WORKS 

; John Bro*n‘> Son* \ choral symphony (1031). 

Blab Cycle; ’ for choru. k orch. 

Nichl ’ (William Blake) for choru., He. orch. A pf, 

*’ 6 *" an,mfnU f,,r voice. 

Choralia No. 9 (19171. 

’ My Soot, there i. a Couniry ’ (Vcuphm). for chon.. & 

• tar 0,< “' ,9S7 '’ 

Wciem Star . for 5 -part choru. & orch. (1911). 
ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
IJ 1 ** Comtant Couple \ mile Oorf). 

Hf" .'*"??? Symphony, after Cervantes (1097). 

ta.ioral Movement *, tonc-poem ( 193"). 

>viii|iS hiic Piece N.». 1 (1915), 

Sunphomc Piece No. a (19,7). 

U.wk aa overmre (1939). 

(km.ic m Town \ suite (1911). 

• s > n.phony No. I (1949). 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 

Adacio for vn. k ug. w h. (1935). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Str.n« Quartet No. a <!9Jo). 

Sinnc Quartet No. j (1930). 

DELANGE, Herman-Fran^ois (A. Lilgc, 
• 7*71 d. Lilgc, 27 Oct. 1781^ 8 * 

Walloon violinist and composer. He learnt 
music at one of the Lilgc churches and ob¬ 
tained a money prize in t 73 6. He was then 
KM Im Rome, where he worked at fugue under 
G. B. Costanzi .After a further stay at Naples 
nc returned home in 1742, becoming first 
violin at the Collegiate church of St. Paul at 

ana o,h C ' \ m:XSin ' a Magnificat 

and other church music, symphonies, over- 

compilcd a . book ofson p. 

L Kossignol , for voice and continuo, and 

SrWE iUS '; t bo,h Performed at 
.' , R,chc malhcurcux ’ (23 Aue 

*763) and Nicctte, ou L’Ecolc de la vertu 1 

' • J 1 *-* 5 ako ,hc "'ventor of a 
musical toy, Le Toton harmonique a tee¬ 
totum 

tSJS&tTl pfrv> ? n ” portent cnmpoicr U nc 

TTL 2 e ?rr .M^ Jn:he * ? ,rio ’ cn burner 

.out* joucr " ,r 


E B. 
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DELANNOY, Marcel (b . La Ferte-Alais, 

9.July i 8 9 3 ). 

French composer. He studied architecture 
and painting at the £colc des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris and is practically self-taught in music, 
which he did not take up till his twentieth 
year. After some guidance from Honegger 
he made a sensational debut at the Opera- 
Comique with his * Le Poirier de misere 
which won the approval of Ravel and 
definitely established him as a composer of 
great talent with an original style of his own. 
A countryman by origin, Dclannoy writes 
music in which 41 folk ” and even “ popular ” 
elements are blended, but without affectation, 
his style being, in general, vigorous and 
robust. His Symphony and his string Quartet 
have both lyen highly praised, but his best- 
known works have been composed for the 
theatre, both operas and ballets. These 
reveal a wide range of literary inspiration, 
ranging from Boccaccio (‘ Gincvra ’, opera in 
3 acts) and Shakespeare (' Puck *, described 
as an op/ra Jierique) to the story of Cinderella 
(‘ La Pantoufle de vair ’, ballet) and the 
lightest of opira-bou]Je librettos, such as 4 Philip¬ 
pine which had its premiere at the Paris 
Exhibition in 1937. Dclannoy is an interesting 
example of a composer who has made a place 
for himself in contemporary music without 
having had any official training or having 
passed through any of the national conser¬ 
vatories. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
OPERAS 

' I .e Poirier «le mUrre \ op/ra-fomi^tie (1937). 

Philippine *, operetta. 

* Gincvra \ opera-tomiqut (after Boccaccio) (104a). 

' Puck *, opera f/maur (after Shaketpcare's * Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream') (1946). 

BALLETS 

* L'ftvcnlail de Jeanne ’ (choreography by Alice 

Bourgat), with Auric. Ferroud, Ibert. Milhaud. 
Poulenc. Ravel, Roland - Manuel, Roussel & 
Schmitt, ' Bourse ' by I). (1937). 

* I.a Pantoullc de vair ’ (after Perraull) (1935). 

' Les Noecs fantastiques ' (1943). 

' Le Fou de la dame ', thanson d< gtsU in 1 act. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Suite from ' I.e Marchand de lunettes '. 

Suite from ' La PantouBc de vair ’. 

Symphony. 

' Intermezzo.' 

' S^r^nade concertante.' 

* Esquisse symphonique.' 

' L’Homme danse.* 

' Figures sonores ' for chamber orch. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
‘ Etal de veille ', poems (1943-45). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
String Quartet, F. ma. 

Rhapsody for pf. and small inst. ensemble. 

R. II. M. 

DE LARA, (Lottie) Adelina (real name, 
Tilbury) ( b . Carlisle, 23 Jan. 1872). 

English pianist and composer. Her father's 


name was Tilbury; De Lara was the maiden 
name of her mother, a sister of Mrs. Henry 
Russell, mother of Landon Ronald. She 
began to appear at the age of six and gave 
recitals as a child prodigy throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland until 1884. She then went 
to the Hoch Conservatory at Frankfort o/M. 
for six years, I wan Knorr being among her 
teachers for theoretical subjects, and for the 
pianoforte she became a pupil of Clara Schu¬ 
mann. On her return to England she made 
her first appearance as a finished artist in 1891, 
appearing in London at the Monday and 
Saturday “ Pops ” at St. James’s Hall and at 
the Crystal Palace, also with the Hall6 Or¬ 
chestra at Manchester and on extensive tours. 
Later she gave recitals in Australia, U.S.A., in 
South Africa during the Boer War and else¬ 
where. As a broadcaster she was active from 
the first years of the B.B.C., particularly as an 
exponent of the Clara Schumann tradition, of 
which she remained one of the last upholders. 
As a teacher she trained many distinguished 
pianists from 1891 until 1938, when she gave 
up giving lessons but still continued to play, 
especially on the wireless. Her compositions 
include 2 pianoforte concertos, a suite ' In the 
Forest ’ for string orchestra, an Idyll for tenor 
and orch., 2 song cycles and numerous ballads 
for voice and pianoforte. E - B * 

DE LARA, Isidore (actually Cohen) 
London, 9 Aug. 1858; d. Paris, 2 Aug. 

• 035 )- , 

English singer and composer. At the age 
fifteen he entered the Milan Conservatory, 
obtaining the gold medal for composition, 
which he studied with Mazzucato. He 
studied singing under Lamperti. He 1 * 
went to Paris and continued to work at co - 
position under Lalo. On his return to Eng¬ 
land De Lara was at first known as a sing _ 
and song-writer, but he also «umedl£ 
attention to the stage, producing 
Notes’ (privately performed), The R Y 
Word ’ (Gaiety Theatre, 1883) and Mmna, 
or The Fall from the Cliff’ (Crystal Palace, 
1886). On the suggestion of Victor Ma 
he transformed his cantata The Ligh« 

Asia ’ into an opera and secured its P r . 
a, Covent Garden in ,892. Jhc 
year his 4 Amy Robsart ’ was given in Fre 
at the same theatre and a year later a 
Carlo. De Lara then settled for a t.rne^t 
Monte Carlo, and it was there, und e 
protection of the Princess of ina ' 

mainly made his success, producing . jast- 
in .897 and 4 Mcssaline ’ in' h , h e 
named being heard at Covent German, 

same year. ‘ Solea ’ was produced, in G^m ^ 


Nice in 1906 and 


hoA-fSTi , 9 „, -d Covtn, C,rd- 
during the summer season ot i 9«9 



DELARUE 


DELGADILLO 


1 rois Masques ’ was first given at Marseilles in 
French in 1912 and later in English at Glasgow, 
‘ Thc Thrcc Musketeers ’ at Cannes in 1921, 
and by the Carl Rosa Company at Newcastle, 

2 May 1924, and subsequently in London. 
Later operas arc ‘ Prince Marcocana ’ (Aix- 
les-Bains, Sept. 1927) and ‘ A fcher vilorlas ’ 
(‘ I-e Voilier blanc ’) (Budapest, 24 May 1933). 
De Lara worked on thc French model of 
Massenet; his music shows a sure instinct for 
vocal and iastrumental effect, but suffers from 
superficiality and lack of character. He was a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and a 
Commander of the Crown of Italy. 

During the war of 1914-18 Dc I.ara gave in 
London many orchestral and chamber con¬ 
certs of British music, at which numerous works 
were heard for the first time. Hr worked hard 
to promote thc establishment of a permanent 
opera in London, but without success. 

__ N. c. c., adds. 

DELARUE, Gervaia (b. Caen, June 1751 ; 
il. Caen, 1833). 

French priest and writer on music. He was 
an ablrf and fled to England from the Resolu¬ 
tion in 1793. returning to France in 1798. He 
liecamc a member of the London Society of 
Antiquaries and wrote * F.ssais historiques sur 
” bardcs - les jongleurs et les trouveres 
normands et anglo-normands 3 vols. 

DELATRE-, Jean Petit ClaudeV ? 

Li^ge, ? ; d. Utrecht, Aug. ?,589*). 

Walloon composer. He was probably 
educated musically at Li*ge Cathedral. He 
appears, under the name of Johannes Passi, 
alias Petit-Jean, in the account of Notre-Dame 
collegiate church of’, Hertogenbosch in 1522, 
and he remained there until 1530, receiving a 
sum of money from the chapter to join thc 
Emperor Charles V, with whom he travelled. 
His name appeared frequently after that date 
in thc collections of Phalfcc and Susato. In 
1554-55 he was chapel master to thc Prince- 
Bishop of Liege and in 1556 his name appeared 
m the Latin form of Joann Lactrius as that 
;* f p C , cfahorator in the preface 

to Cnfgoire dc Hollogne’s tragedy * Sainte 
Catherine . Later he became chapel-master 
at Verdun, and m 1576 he obtained the first 
prize at the Puy dc Musique of fivreux with 
,h< * 5 *P ar j chanson 1 Ce riz plus doux \ HU 

n \ nd chamon5 - e - »■ 

B, “‘ rvta. dc Gam*', 


- misreading on a defeccive for .j*, probab,v 
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Germain. S* Gounod f Xonne san- 

tMsLSgi Vl '•■* 

DELCROIX, Leon (b . Brussels, 15 Sept, 
1880 ; d. Brussels, 14 Nov. 1938). 

Belgian conductor and composer. A pupil 
of Jozef Wieniawski, Vincent d’Jndy and 
others, he became conductor at various Belgian 
theatres. For the stage he wrote a ballet, 4 La 
Bacchante’ (Ghent, 1912), and incidental 
music for J. F. F.lslander’s 4 I* Petit Poucet ’ 
Brussels, Theatre de la Gait*, 9 Oct. 1913). 
further works are a Symphonic Suite, Op. iH; 
Symphony, Op. 19; several symphonic poems 
CLe Roi Harald Op. 26; 4 Rapsodie 

languedoeienne *, Op. 27. etc.). His chamber 
music includes a pianoforte Quartet, Op. 1 
<1903); Trio, Op. 4; Quintet, Op. 23; 
viohn Sonatas. Opp. 34 & G8; siring Quartet. 
<>P- 35 : clarinet Quartet. Op. 67; cello Sonata, 
Op. 69. A , 

DELDEVEZ, Edouard (Marie Ernest) 

(b. Pans. 31 May 1817; d. Paris. - Nov. 

•« 97 ). 

French violinist, conductor and composer. 
He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1825, 
becoming a pupil of Habcncck. HaWvy and 
Berton. In 1833 he obtained the first prize for 
fugue and in 1837 the second, and in 1838 the 
second Prix dc Rome with the cantata 4 La 
vendetta \ which he later revised and printed 
as Op. 16. As violinist he played in various 
orchestras, at the Thttftrc-Italicn, Op^ra and 
Soci*t* des Concerts du Conservatoire. He 

/oilT , sccond conduc,or or that society 
(i860), then first conductor there (1872) and 
at the Op*ra (1873) after G. Hainl, leaving it 
in 1877. He directed the orchestral class at 
the (.onservatoirc, 1873-85. 

. J hc “? of his compositions is to be found in 
Mcs Mftnoires* (1890): they consist of 
chamber music, 3 symphonies, 44 ouvertures 
de concert , etc.; also dramatic works, 
ballets performed at thc OpiJra, 4 Lady Hen- 
nette (on the subject on which Flotow’s 
A artha was later based), 4 Eucharis \ 
Mazarina Yanko | c bandit \ etc. He 
was a learned musician and a pedagogue. 

He published an anthology of violinists (4 
vols.) and theoretical works: 4 Des Principe^ 

” ,ntCrvall « ct des accords ’ 

* S " (V«di). p. S 3 

A “ E f'M“ ILLO ’ Lui ‘ ( ‘‘ ManagUa ' * 6 

Nicaraguan composer. He studied at the 

27 °' ° f MUan and on his rc,ur n home 
^t: X T travels in Central and 
6outh America for the purpose of collecting 
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DELIBES 


folk music. Later he was appointed director 
of the National Conservatory of Panama. 
His works arc mainly based on the folk ele¬ 
ments with which he became familiar during 
his exploratory tours. The following are all 
for orchestra : * Esccnas pastoriles Mexican 
suite 4 Tcotihuacan ’, 4 Sinfonia incaica 
4 Sinfonia serrana ’, 4 Fantasia tropical pana- 
mena *. A sacred work, 4 Las sides palabras dc 
Cristo * is for chorus and orchestra. e. d. 

DELIBES, (Clement Philibert) Leo (b. 
Saint-Germain du Val, Sarthc, 21 Feb. 1836; 
•i . Paris, 16 Jan. 1891). 

French composer. He went to Paris in 1848 
and was admitted into the solfegc class at the 
Conservatoire, at the same time singing in the 
choirs of the Madeleine and other churches. 

Having obtained a first prize for solfcge in 
1830, he studied pianoforte, organ, harmony 
and advanced composition under Lc Couppev, 
Benoist, Bazin and Adolphe Adam. Through 
the influence of the last-named he became 
accompanist at the Theatre-Lyrique in 1853, 
and also organist in the church of Saint-Pierre 
de Ghaillot, and elsewhere, before his final ap¬ 
pointment at Saint-Jcan-Saint-Fran^ois, which 
lie held from 1862 to 1871. He devoted himself 
from an early period to dramatic composition, 
and after his first essay, 4 Deux Sous de char- 
boil ’ (Folies-Nouvclles, 1855), wrote several 
short comic operas for the Theatre-Lyrique — 
4 Maitrc GrifTard * (1857), * Lc Jardinier ct 
son seigneur ’ (1863), and a number of oper¬ 
ettas for the Folies-Nouvclles, the Bouflcs- 
Parisiens and the VarieuS, of which some were 
very successful — 4 Deux Vicilles Gardes * 
(1856), * I.’Omelette k la Follembuchc ’ 
(*859), * Lc Serpent k plumes’ (1864), 

‘ L'Ecossnis dc Chatou ’ (1869), etc. He also 
wrote a number of choruses for male voices, 
a Mass and some choruses for the school 
children of Saint-Denis and Sccaux, where he 
was inspector. 

In 1863 Delibes became accompanist at the 
Opera and in 1865 second chorus-master 
(under Victor Masse) : he kept this appoint¬ 
ment until 1872, when he gave it up on the 
occasion of his marriage with the daughter of 
Mile Dcnain, a former actress at the Com^die- 
Fran^aise. In 1865 a cantata, 4 Alger was 


performed. By his appointment at the Opera 
a new career was opened out to him. Having 
been commissioned to compose the ballet of 
4 La Source ’ (produced 12 Nov. 1866) in 
collaboration with the Polish musician 
Minkus, he displayed such a wealth of melody 
as a composer of ballet music, and so com¬ 
pletely eclipsed the composer with whom he 
had as a favour been associated, that he was at 
once asked to write a divertissement called ' Lc 
Pas dc fleurs ’ to be introduced into the ballet 
of his old master, Adam, 4 Lc Corsairc ’, for 
its revival (21 Oct. 1867). He was finally 
entrusted with the setting of an entire ballet, 
on the pretty comedy 4 Coppdia ’ (25 May 
1870), which is rightly considered his most 
charming production. In 1872 he published 
a collection of charming songs, 4 Myrto \ ' Lcs 
Filles de Cadiz 4 Bonjour, Suzon ’, etc., and 
on 24 May 1873 he produced at the Op£ra- 
Comiquc a work in 3 acts, 4 Lc Roi l'a dit . 
After this Delibes returned to the Opfra, 
where he produced a grand mythological 
ballet, 4 Sylvia ’ (14 June 1876), which con¬ 
firmed his superiority in dance music. 

In spite of this fresh success Delibes was still 
anxious to write a serious vocal work and 
produced a grand sccna, 4 La Mort d’Orphee , 
at the Trocad6ro concerts in 1878. He then 
composed two dramatic works for the Gpcra- 
Comiquc, 4 Jean dc Nivelle 1 (8 Mar. 1880) 
and 4 Laktne ’ (14 Apr. 1883). A 5 * C J °P f, . a ; 

4 Kassya ’ (completed by Massenet after me 
composer’s death), was given at the Upe . 
Comique, 24 Mar. 1893. Some other drama¬ 
tic pieces ( 4 Le Don Juan suisse and ^ 
Princessc Ravigotte ’) remain in manuscrI • 
In addition to the above works he Compaq 
incidental music for Victor Hugos 
s'amusc ’, on its revival at the Co 
Francaise, 22 Nov. 1882, and published seven 
songs, almost all intended for 
the last-named theatre. In .877 ^ ^ 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Horn 
in Jan. 1881 he succeeded Reber, whoh dj 

d*. professor of advanced compos.non^ 

the Conservatoire; and in Dec. ‘884 f 
elected a member of the Inst.tut in the place 

V The' following are Delibes’s works for «hc 
stage: 


OPERAS 

Tkk 

librttto 

Produdion 

‘ Monsieur GrifTard 1 act. 

* Lc Jardinier ct son seigneur ‘, l act. 

■ Lc Hoi l’a dit \ 3 acts. 

* Jean dc Nivelle \ 3 acls. 

‘ Lakmtf 3 acts. 

‘ Kas>ya 4 acts (unfinished; 

scoring completed and recitatives 
added by Massenet). 

•Le Roi des montagnes \ 3 *cts 
(sketches only). 

Mestlpts & Adolphe Jaime. 
Barriire. 

Edmond Gondinet. 

Gondinet & Philppe Gille. 
Gondinet & GiUe. 

Henri Meilhac & GiUe, on 
L. von Sacher - Masoch s 
story ‘ Frinko Balaban . 

> 

Mar. 1893- 



DELIBES 


DELIUS 


OPERETTAS 


LUreiio 


PioJuilin 


' Deux Sous de charbon i act. 

' Le* Deux Vieilles Gardes i act. 

! P.'* Demoiselles A marier \ i act. 

L Omelette it la Follembuche \ i 
act. 

‘ Monsieur de Bonne-Etoile *. t act. 
Les Muticiens de I'orchestre 9 acts 
(will. C. Erlanger 4 Hignard). 

Mon Ami Pierrot t act. 

p" ^* ux d ‘ E ™ ' «t. 

La Tradition \ prologue for the re- 
opening of the Boulfrs-Pamieni. 

I-e Serpent A plumes \ t act. 

. rf . Api ‘ *» a * fU - 

Malbrouk s’en va-l en guerre \ a 
acu (with Biiet. Jonas & Legouix; 
4 *b act by Delibes). 

' L'Ecotsais de Chatou \ t act. 

La Cour du Roi Petaud *, 3 acu. 

' La FiUe du Colfe ’1 act. 

• Le Don Juan Suisse * *. a acu. 

La Princeue Kavigotc '3 acu. 


P "'». TWitre des Folies-.Vouvelles, 
VUIeneme 4 Pierre Unu- TUlu. des Bouffa-Parisiens. 

frjj - , Par '»- B”uffo-Pariiiens. 12 Nov. 1856. 

£bkhe M Eu ** nc P "»*. Bouffa-Parisiens. 8 June 1839- 

CUIc & Jaime. Pari*. BouffcPan.iem. 4 Feb. 18G0. 

Pans. Boutles-Parisiens, as Jan. 1861. 

1 1 Lins, Kurvaal. July 186a. 

Paris. Boulfes-Pariticus. 5 Jan. 1864. 

GiUr ' p "«. Boufle*-Pari*iem. 16 Dec. 1864. 

P Smnach. 1Ud,n * ' V,UUw P f^ Thei^^ 

!% WSfffruar.iTS,. 
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BALLETS 

| Till* 

ScnmU 

I’loJutlion 

* La Source \ 3 acu (with Minkin). 

*y*!*• ou P "'[« '• divertissement 

for a revival of Adam's • Le Gonaire *. 
(.opp*ba. ou La Fille aux yeux dVmad • 

9 acu. 

•Sylvia, ou La Nytnphe de Diane\ 3 
acu. 

c uS!r Nui,,er 4 A - 
? 

Nuitier & Saint-Lion,on F.. T. A. 
Hotlmann . story * Drr Sand- 
maim ’. 

Jcde* Barbier 4 Baron de 
Reinach. 

Pari*. Opfn, 19 Nov. 1866. 

Pam. Opera. 91 Oct. 1807. 

Pari., Oplra, 95 May 1870. 

Pari*. Opera. 14 June 187b. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


Till* 


hedutiion 

• Le Roi s’ainusc \ " 6 airs de danse dam 
le tlyle ancien pour la sc+ne du bal ”. 

Victor Hugo. 

Parii, Theatre Francais. (re- 
vival). 99 Nov. 1882. 


Delibes also wrote church music (• Messe 
brdvc ’, ‘ Agnus Dei ’, * Ave maris Stella ’, * Avc, 
verutn corpus * and 1 O salutaris ’); some two 
dozen choruses, inch * Lcs Abcilles ’ (Henri 
Murger), ‘ Les Oiscaux ’ (Francois Copple), 
the Serenade from Hugo’s ‘ Ruy Bias ’ and a 
setting of the ’ Marseillaise ’ for 4-part men’s 
chorus); some dance music; a few pianoforte 
pieces for 2 and 4 hands; and some two dozen 
songs to words by Victor Hugo. Alfred de 
Musset Armand Silvestre. Sully-Prud’homme 
and others. A L 

: fens;.'**™*- 

LotSE, .Joseph. * La km* deL*T Delibes: *,„de 
hutonque e« enuque. analy*e musicale * (Park. 

Arc al,o Bi«t (collab. in * Malbrough •>. Jonas (do ) 
P«llucij bhed in 7 U Jour “‘ d " D c moi «Ha ’. never 


LE s “ Bskton. 

DELTUS, Frederick (A. Bradford. 29 Jan. 

p It 1 ’ rCZ * SUr * Lo,nR ’ '°J unc » 93 |). 
English composer of mixed continental ex¬ 
traction. His musical temperament developed 
early, and as a boy he became tolerably 

5 L°, ^ U ,°" Vi ° ,in; bul h “ parents 
destined him for a mercantile career and 
rrlused to allow him to devote himself to music. 
His distaste for a business life, however, was 
so profound that in his twentieth year he left 

nZ C , and « U J b,i ‘ h f d himsclf 35 311 orange- 
Planter in Florida. In this remote seclusion he 

K h “ ' c,surc «in.e to the study of music. 

e had at first no means of instruction save 
books on the theory and history of music and 
nc scores of the great masters, but before long 
«lu- friendship of an American organist 
Thomas F. Ward, helped him considerably in 
the pursuit of his studies. After a sojourn of 

3 rr. ,n t F,OI ? a hc rt ' ,urncd ^Europe 

and entered the Conservatory at Leipzig, 

where hr studied under Jadassohn and Ref- 


DELIUS 


necke, from whose instruction he said that he 
profited little; but he set much store by the 
influence of Grieg, who was at that time 
residing at Leipzig. From 1890 Delius lived 
principally in France, first mainly in Paris, but 
later in the country town of Grez-sur-Loing 
(Seinc-el-Marne), where after his marriage to 
the painter Jelka Rosen he made a home that 
remained his to the end of his life. 

Delius’s first published work, a ' Legende ’ 
for violin solo with orchestral accompaniment, 
dates from 1892. It was first performed at a 
concert of Delius's works given in London in 
1899. This was followed by a fantasy-over¬ 
ture * Over the Hills and Far Away’ (1893), 
first performed under Haym at Elberfeld in 
1897, and a pianoforte Concerto in C minor 
0 . 897 ), now known in a version revised by 
Tivadar Szanlo. The latter was first played at 
Elberfeld in 1904 by Julius Buths, under the 
conductorship of Haym, and repeated at 
Dusscldorf. In its remodelled form it was 
played by Szdnto at a Promenade Concert in 
London in Oct. 1907. In 1897 Delius was 
invited by the Norwegian dramatist Gunnar 
Heiberg to write incidental music for his 
political play ‘ Folkeraadet ’, which was pro¬ 
duced during the same year at Christiania 
amid stormy scenes of protest and dis¬ 
approval. Delius’s satirical use of the Nor¬ 
wegian national anthem was ill taken by 
critics and public alike, and popular feeling 
was roused to such a point that at one per¬ 
formance a member of the audience actually 
fired several revolver shots at the composer', 
who was surveying the house from the pro¬ 
scenium curtain, happily without any result 
save that of terrifying a portion of the audience 
into hysterics. An orchestral suite drawn 
from the ‘ Folkeraadet ’ music was performed 
at the al>ovc-mcntioned London concert in 
1899. Meanwhile Delius was engaged on an 
opera, ‘ Koanga ’ (1896-97), the libretto of 
which was drawn by C. F. Keary from G. W. 
Cable’s novel * The Grandissimes ’. This was 
produced at the Elberfeld municipal theatre in 
1904 under Fritz Cassirer. His next works 
were two symphonic poems: ' Life’s Dance ’ 
(1898), first performed at Dusscldorf in 1904 
under Buths, and ‘ Paris: the Song of a Great 
City’ (1899-1900), produced by Haym at 
Elberfeld in the latter year, and first given in 
London under Thomas Beccham in 1908. 
From 1900 to 1902 Delius was engaged upon two 
operas, one in German, the other in French, 

4 Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe ’ and 
' Margot la Rouge ’. The first of these, which 
is in a prologue and three acts, was produced 
at the Berlin Komischc Opcr in 1907 and 
was given in English as 4 A Village Romeo 

• Heseltinc says, p. 38: “ One outraged patriot even 
went so far as to fire off a blank cartridge at the con¬ 
ductor of the orchestra ”. 


and Juliet ’, with moderate success, during 
Beecham’s season at Covent Garden, 22 Feb. 
1910. It was revived at Covent Garden in 
1920 with greater success owing partly to the 
fact that by that time Delius’s outlook and 
musical style was much more familiar to 
English audiences, and partly to the greater 
care expended on its stage production. The 
second, in one act, has not been performed, 
but a remarkable fact connected with it is that 
Ravel, as a young man, made the vocal score of 
it. To these stage works succeeded 4 Appa¬ 
lachia ’, a tone-poem for orchestra and chorus 
(' 9 ° 3 )» produced at the Lower Rhine Festival 
under Buths in 1905, and first performed in 
London by Cassirer in 1907; ‘Sea-Drift’ 
(1904), a setting of Walt Whitman for baritone 
solo, chorus and orchestra, produced at the 
Tonkunstlerfcst at Essen in 1906 and first 
performed in England at the Sheffield Festival 
of 1908 under Henry J. Wood ; and ' A Mass 
of Life’ (1905), an adaptation of selected 
passages from Nietzsche’s 4 Also sprach Zara- 
thustra ’, for soloists, chorus and orchestra, 
first given in its entirety in London under 
Thomas Bcecham in 1909. Other productions 
of the same period were 4 Brigg Fair \ first 
given in London under Beccham in 1908,' In 
a Summer Garden which was conducted by 
the composer at a Philharmonic concert in the 
same year, and 4 A Dance Rhapsody \ which 
the composer conducted at the Hereford 
Festival of 1909. At this period Delius was 
engaged on the composition of another opera, 

4 Fennimore and Cerda based on J. “• 
Jacobsen’s novel 4 Niels Lyhnc ’, which was 
not, however, performed until 19* 9 » when “ 
was given at Frankfort o/M. on 21 Oct. 

By 1910 the efforts of the conductors, hot» 
German and English, above mentioned hau 
produced a wide recognition of the distinctly 
voice of Delius, yet it is noticeable that man) 
of his important works have had to wa 
several years for their first perforntanco. 
Particularly may be mentioned A aong 
the High Hills ’ for choir (without words) anu 

orchestra written in 1911-12, 8ut u n 
until 1920, when the Royal ^harmon* 
Society of London with the Philhar 
Choir produced it under Albert Coates. 
•Requiem’, rationalistic in •« outlook- 
written during the first world war ( 9 4 
was first given by the same orgamzat on 
23 Mar. . 9 «. German enterpn* «• «£ 
production of Delius’s music, alwa>s due 
only a handful of enthusiasts, n< ? w b f?^ 
decline and the composer came into 
in the country of his birth, wtejto I sir 
exponent and most hif 

Thomas Beccham, worked indclatigaDi) 

^Ddius never composed 

and his works, written as the spirit m 
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him, appeared in no order, nor does the list of 
them indicate any special absorption in one 
type of music at a given time. It is excep¬ 
tional to find that two concertos, that for 
violin and violoncello and that for violin, were 
completed at about the same time (1916). 
Even the incidental music to James Elroy 
Flecker s play ‘ Hassanproduced at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, London (Sept. 1923), was 
written as long before its performance as 1920. 

Delius is a solitary figure in music. It is 
impossible to range him in the rants of any 
given school. By reason of the circumstances 
ol his birth and upbringing he stands apart 
from the mam currents of musical influence, 
and he owes but little to any of the men who 
did most to guide the onward course of modern 
music. Although his methods are fully as 
advanced with regard to harmony and form as 
those of any of his contemporaries, he appears 
to have moulded them for himself. From the 
later developments of Wagner ism, as repre¬ 
sented m the worts of Strauss, he is as remote 
as from the 44 atmospheric ” experiments of 
Debussy and his fellows. One can detect traces 
ol the influence of Grieg in some of his earlier 
compositions, but it is only in the most general 
sense that his maturer worts can be said to 
owe anything to the initiative of other men. 
Uut ir Delius, as regards his manner, is to a 
great extent 44 orbed in isolation ”, as regards 
his matter, he has proved himself susceptible 
to the most varied and diverse influences. 
Much of his music is confessedly pictorial, but 
it is something much more as well. It is less a 
painting of nature itself than a study of the 
influence of nature upon the human soul. 
Delius views nature, not with that 44 innocence 
ol eye which was one of the catchwords ol 
the early impressionistic painters, but in the 
light of his own temperament, and it is the 
blending of the psychological with the pictorial 
element that gives to his music its peculiarly 
characteristic quality. 

A musician so keenly alive to external influ¬ 
ences was naturally profoundly affected by the 
varied scenes 111 which his life was passed. His 
early fantasia-overture 1 Over the Hills and 
, ar Away 1 was obviously inspired by the moor¬ 
land scenery of his native Yorkshire. His 
experience of the tropical luxuriance of 
Honda is reflected in his opera, • Koanea \ 
a work in which the Negro element plays an 
important part, and to a certain extent in 
Appalachia , that remarkable work in which 
he virgin forests and mighty waters of Arncr- 
ica seen* ,0 speak. * Paris ’ is a musical picture 
ol the composer’s impressions of the great city 
>> night. It is no mere exercise in musical 
^ ,, ' ou 8 h display's a keen sense of 

pictona 1 effect. Rather is it a personal record 

rionnfhT cngcndcrcd b y 'he contempla¬ 
tion of the sleeping city. It is a study of effects 
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rather than of causes, and is thus a peculiarly 
characteristic example of Delius’s attitude 
towards music, and of his employment of its 
resources. 

His attitude towards questions of pure 
musical form is best studied through the con¬ 
certos. The early pianoforte Concerto (in the 
lorm in which it is now known) shows him 
adopting more or less the standpoint of Liszt — 
a standpoint relying on contrasts, though the 
contrasts are drawn more nearly together than 
in the classical concerto form of separated 
movements. In the three later concertos, i.e. 
the double Concerto, the violin and the violon¬ 
cello Concerto, contrasts arc less essential to 
the design ; indeed in the violin Concerto, the 
hnest ol the three, the whole design seems to 
grow out of an expansion of the initial idea. 

I hough the features of traditional form are 
discoverable by analysis, the hearer gains an 
impression of continuous evolution in which 
direct contrast is little considered. 

Delius is happier with the orchestra than 
with the human voice, which in some of his 
works he is apt to treat in what may be called 
too instrumental a fashion. * A Mass of Life ’ 
his most ambitious choral work, suffers from a 
disconnected libretto; its author, Fritz 
~ ,r "• to have abandoned as impos¬ 
sible the idea of reducing Nietzsche’s 4 Zara- 
thustra into manageable limits and to have 
contented himself with choosing those passages 
that seemed to lend themselves most readily to 
musical treatment without paying much 
attention to philosophical development. * A 
Mass of Life’ contains much striking and 
impressive music, but the general effect of the 
work, at any rate at a first hearing, is some- 
what indefinite. In 4 Sea-Drift ’, on the other 
hand, Delius is at his best and strongest. The 
same may be said of the 4 Song of the High 
Hills , ,n which the wordless choir is treated 
as a second and more spiritualized orchestra. 

« f thr m^“ “ Wcre ; carry lhc development 
ol the melodic material up above the snow line. 

1 lie symptoms of lhe disease which clouded 
Debus s career began to appear in 1924. The 
paralysis and blindness advanced rapidly and 

devoted! a hd P ,e » invalid tended 

desoteefly by his wife in their retreat at Grez. 

w“„on,T un J d He could «joy 

f r,cn ds. enter with his old aridity 

apprreiate°d f “«*»««■ him! 

h^~ depreciate music according to 

oar,rn?/. K ards A nd rc,ish performances, 

W ™ HOSC ° f h f OWn vvork *» heard by 
wireless or on gramophone records. But his 

^ 'ZZ£ST l '~ m * cn,irdy at a " -d 

F ? £ as . ,n ,hcsc circumstances that in iq 2 R 

knownmn r V< T g Yurkshirc musician un- 
r h “ Servic « - amanu- 

V acccp,cd : Fenby arrived 
Grez m Oct. and remained there until the 
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end. The first task given to Fenby was to 
make a transcription for two pianos of 4 A 
Poem of Life and Love ’ in order that Delius 
might hear it played when Balfour Gardiner, 
one of his most constant friends, paid him a 
visit. It may be noted that the * Poem * had 
been listed in Heseltine’s book as a lost manu¬ 
script. Presently Fenby began the laborious 
task of devising a method by which Delius 
could dictate new music to him. Despite what 
seemed at first to be insuperable difficulties a 
remarkable amount of composition was 
achieved in this way. The whole method is 
described in detail in Fenby's 4 Delius as I 
knew Him ’. The works so dictated arc : 

A Song of Summer (orch.). 

Fantastic Dance torch.). 

' Irmelin ’ prelude (orch.). 

Caprice and Elegy (cello & chamber orch.). 

Sonata No. 3 (vn. & pf.). 

' Songs of Farewell' (double choir & orch.). 

' Idyll' (sop., bar. & orch.). 

The most important of these, the 4 Songs of 
Farewell ’ (words selected by Jelka Delius 
from Whitman), was given its first performance 
in London, on 22 Mar. 1932, at a Courtauld- 
Sargcnt concert under the direction of 
Malcolm Sargent. 

During these years of illness Delius's friends, 
foremost among them Sir Thomas Beccham, 
had redoubled their efforts to secure a fuller 
appreciation of, and wider sympathy with, his 
music. Perhaps the fact that the personal de¬ 
tachment from the public which the composer 
had preserved by choice during his active life 
was now enforced by circumstance helped the 
campaign. Undoubtedly a sentiment of per¬ 
sonal sympathy went out to him from his native 
country. The bestowal by King George V 
of the Companionship of Honour in 1929 
gave expression to that sentiment as a well- 
timed recognition of his eminence as an artist. 
Bcccham’s advocacy reached its climax in the 
autumn of the same year when he conducted at 
Queen's Hall a six-day festival of Delius’s 
music (between 12 Oct. and 1 Nov.). This 
gave a comprehensive survey of all his major 
works except the operas. Delius came to 
London to attend it, sat in his bath-chair in 
the front of the grand circle throughout and 
was even able to speak a few words of thanks 
at the end. It was his last visit to England. His 
portrait painted by H. James Gunn at that 
time was shown at the Royal Academy in the 


following year. A similar festival was given 
by Beecham in Oct.-Dec. 1946, with the 
object of collecting funds for an authoritative 
edition of Delius’s works, which, more than 
those of perhaps any other major composer, 
stand much in need of careful editing. 

Since Delius’s death two of his operas have 
been given in London under the direction of 
Beecham, who in June 1934 undertook, on the 
invitation of Sir Hugh Allen, a production of 
4 A Village Romeo and Juliet ’ in the Parry 
Theatre at the R.C.M. This was a perform¬ 
ance by students but, given in intimate condi¬ 
tions and with the most scrupulous care 
bestowed on every' detail, it created an im¬ 
pression of delicate beauty which had not been 
attainable in the previous performances at 
Covent Garden. 4 Koanga ’ at last received 
its public performance, on 23 Sept. 1935, at an 
autumn season given by Beecham at Covent 
Garden, and was then included in the reper¬ 
tory of the company which toured in the 
provinces. 

On his death Delius was buried without 
ceremony of any sort in the graveyard at 
Grcz. He had wished to be buried in the 
garden of his own house, but as this was known 
to be impossible he had 44 said that he would 
like to rest in a country churchyard some¬ 
where in the South of England A year alter 
his death, therefore, the remains were trans¬ 
ferred to Limpsfield, Surrey, and given 
Christian burial there. . 

Mrs. Delius did not long survive her hus¬ 
band. She died on 28 May 1935 - 

r. a. s. & h. c. c. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


OPERAS _-I 

Txilt 

Libretto 

Composed 

rroatu _____ 

-- vfay 

‘ Irmelin.’ 

‘ The Magic Fountain.’ 

• Koanga.’ 

Compeer. 

Composer. 

Charles Franci. Keary, 

George Warfungton Cable* 
novel ‘ The Grandiwmes - ' 

1890-92. 

1893- 

1895 - 97 . 

Oxford, New Theatre, 

. 953 - 

Sid. Municipal TbcaUC 
30 Mar. 1904- 
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77/fr 

Liktuu 

CemfottJ 

I'ltJjlton 

’ A Village Romeo and Juliet.’ 

‘ Nlargot-la-Rouge.’ 

* Fenniinore and Cerda.' 

Composer, bated on Gottfried 
Keller'* not cl ’ Romeo und 
Julia aufdem Doric ’. 

Mine Rusenval. 

Composer, on Jens Peter 
Jacobsen's novel * Niels 
Lyhnc ’. 

INCIDENTAL MUSI 

1900-1. 

1902. 

1908 IO. 

C 

Berlin. Korniuhe Oprr, ji 
Feb. 1907. 

i Lithographed, unpublished/. 
Frankfort 0 M.. it Oct. 1919. 

Till* 

Amt W 


fr«iuAM 

' Folkeraadet.’ 

’ Haatan, or The Golden Journey 
to Samarkand.' 

Gunnar Heiberg. 

James Elroy Flecker. 

•897. 

1920. 

Christiania, 1897. 

London. Hit Majrsty's Theatre, 
Sept. 1923. 


CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCIICSTR. 


1 Appalachia Variation*. 

• Sea Drift.’ 

• A Man of Life. 1 

' Songi of Sunset.’ 

' Arabetk.’ 

1 A Song of the High Hills.' 
' Requiem.' 

’ Song* of Farewell.’ 


HWi 

&- t 4 f- 

I C*mpmu 4 

DiJujtivn 

Trailitional. 

Walt Whitman. 

Orel.. & chorut.' 
Baritone, chorut & 
urt h. 

Mrw. 

<903. 

Juliut llutht. 

Max Sc hilling!. 

Friedrich Nict/uhe. 
from 'Abo tprach 
Zarathutira'. 

Solo voices, (liorut 
& orch. 

'*04-5. 

Frit/ Cassirer. 

Arthur Syrnont. 

Solo voice*, chorut 

I9t*6 7- 

I.IIk 1 ill.) Choral 

Jen* Peter Jacobsen. 

(Wordlets.) 

Niei/tchc. 

& on h. 

Baritone, c hoi ns & 
orxh. 

Orch. & chonu. 

Solo voket, c liorut 

■ 9H. 

1911-ia. 

1 Hi li 

Society. 

" To the memory of 


& orch. 


all young suldin. 

Whitman. 

Chorut & orch. 

i93«-ja. 1 

fallen in the war.” 
Jelka Delius. 


UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 


7,lU 

W—4i 

Si—t4 /i» 

Comp*if4 

' On Craig Dhu.’ 

’ Midsummer Song.’ 

; Wanderer’. Song.’ 

* To be sung of a summer night on the water ’ (s 
choruses). 

’ The splendour falb.’ 

Arthur Stmocu. 
(Wordiest). 

St mom. 

(Wordless). 

Tennyson. 

Mixed voices. 

Mixed voices. 

Male voices. 

Mixed voices. 

Mixed voice*. 

I9«*:. 

i9«»a. 

1908. 

1917. 

1924. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
fie.erf*. 

I Suite ’ Florida’. 
v Piece* 

I. Marchc-caprice. 
sr. Sehliitenfahrt. 

Tone-poem ' Hiawatha ’. Longfellow 

Rhapsodic Variations ' (unfini.hed). 

Little Suite ’ 
l. March, 
a. Berceuse. 

3. Scherzo. 

4- Theme and Variation*. 

Tone-poem Sur les cime*Henrik Ibsen, 
rone-poem ’Over the hills and far 
away *. 

N CUy U ™ e ‘ P " U: U * e Son * * Gr »< 

Dance Rhapsody No. 1. 

Life** Dance.’ * 

1 Version for orchestra alone compo*ed in 1696. 




lifdiatiofi 


Han* llayrn. 

Percy Grainger. 

Jelka Rosen (Mr*. Dcliu*) 


Revision of The Dance goes on ’. ,8o8. 
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2 Pieces for small oroh. 

1. On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 

Spring. 

2 . Summer Night on the River. 

‘ North Country Sketches ' 

i. Autumn — the wind soughs in the 

trees. 

j. Winter Landscape. 

3. I)ance. 

4. The March of Spring — wood- 

lauds, meadows and silent moors. 
Short Piece for stg. orch. 

Dance Rhapsody No. 2. 

' Eventyr (Once upon a Time).* 

' A Song before Sunrise for small orch. 
• A Poem of Life and Love.' 

' Air and Dance * for stg. orch. 

' A Song of Summer.' 1 
Prelude to ' Irtnelin ', rewritten (ice 
Operas). 


Baud on 

Composed 


191 4 - 


1913 - 14 . 


!*I 2 ' 

Asbjocnsen'i folklore book. 

I 9 >v. 

' 917 . 

1918. 

1918-19. 

1925 . 

' 93 °. 

1932 . 


Dedication 


Balfour Gardiner. 


Albert Coates. 


Norman O'Neill. 
Philip Hcseltinr. 


SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 



• Sakunlala.’ 

' Nachtlied Zaralhutlras.' » 

' Cynara.' 

• A Late Latk.' 

' Idyll: I once passed through a populous city.' 


Tenor. 

Baritone. 

Baritone. 

Soprano & bat i lone. 


Holger Drachmann. 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Ernest Dowson. 

W. E. Henley. 

Walt Whitman. 


DECLAMATION WITH ORCHESTRA 



String Quartet (unpublished). 
String Quartet. 


1916-17. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Sonata (unpublished). 
' Romance.* 

Sonata No. 1. 

Sonata No. 2. 

Sonata No. 3. 


189*. 
1896. 
1905-* 5 - 

I924- 

1930. 


1 Romance.' 
Sonata. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Composed 


Dedication 

Joseph Hollmann. 


_ ■ ** ' _ |897 . 

■ Using material from ' A Poem of Life and Losx '. * ^^/chorai'works). 3 

» Later incorporated in * A Mass of Life . IW 9 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO 


Tut* 


Camp.uA 

5 Piece* 

1. Mazurka and Waltz for a Little Girl. 


• 9 * 1 . 

9 . Waltz. 

3. Waltz. 

4. Lullaby for a Modern Baby. 

5. Toccata. 

3 Prelude* 


19 * 1 - 


1 

>1 \K PS ICHOR D 

| ’ Dance.’ 


1919- 


D/Juaiion 


•- l-vrlvn Howard Jones, 
z. Adinc O’Neill. 

3 . 


Violet Cordon Wood house. 


SONGS 


Till* 

’ Two Brown Eyes.* 

5 Songs from the Norwegian tDed. lo Nina Grin) 

i. Slumber Son*. 

J. The Nightingale. 

3. Summer Eve. 

4 - Longing. 

5. Suntet. 

7 Songs from the Norwegian l>rJ. to Nina Grieg) 
1. Cradle Song. 

•J. The Homeward Journey. 

3. Twilight Fancies (or Evening Voices). 

4. Venevil. 

5. Minstrel*. 

6. Secret Love. 

7. The Bird’s Story. 

Song cycle from 1 Maud ’ 

'• Come in«o the garden, 
a. Go not. happy day. 

3. I was walking a mile. 

4. Birds in the high-hall garden. 

. K, .r. ul ?« «rus*ing my ground. 

I lure Shelley Lyrics ’ 

1. Indian Love Song, 
a. Love’s Philosophy. 

. •>?' r ?, ch f fi ure " of "»> Heart. 

I hree Verlaine Songs ’ 
l. II pleure dans mon cceur. 
a. I.e ciel esl par-dessu* le toil. 

3. Plus vite. mon cheval .withdrawn). 

7 Songs from the Danish 

1. l-et springtime come. 

а. Irmelin Koir. 

T- *» «he Seraglio Carden. 

4. Silken Shoe. 

j. W me Roses. 

б. Through the long, long years. 

7. On the Seashore. 

4 Nicl/iche Songs 

1. Der Wanderer und sein Sc batten. : ’ 

a. Der Einsame. 

3. Der Wanderer. 

. ^’ ath n ™ en Mrrrrn 
V "I* J"V we journey bugliing.’ 
a Song* from the Danidi 
1. The Violet, 
a. Autumn. 

Black Roses.’ 

■' UlMSf 1 

• Hy-BraziL’ 

'• I« was a lover and his lass. 

the sweet spring. 


i &. 

4 - So sweet is she. 

Avant <|ue tu ne t’en aillcs.’ 


MW* 

Hans Andersen. 

Bjorutijerne Hjornton. 

J. S. C. Welha* rn. 
Julius Paulsen 
Ibeodor Kietulf 
A. Murick. 

Henrik linen. 

Aaunund Olafwn Vinje. 
Bjornton. 

.ter- 

1 ?£r .. 

I etui) s mi. 


Perry Hssshe Shelley. 


Paul Verlaine. 


Jens Peter Jaiolnen. 
lacolnen. 

lacobsen. 

lacobsen. 

acobsen. 

lacobsen. 

-Tolger Dra< I.in.mu. 
Friedrich Nietzsche, 


Drachm—. 

Ludvig Holstein. 

Jacobsen. 

Jacobsen. 

W. E. Henley. 
Verlaine. 

Fiona Macleod. 


Shakespeare. 
Thomas Nashe. 
Herrick. 

Ben Jonson. 
Verlaine. 


Campud 


l«8v 
1 twits. 


•889 90. 


iByi. 

•891. 

1895. 

•897- 


.808. 


1808. 

1900. 


• 9oi. 
1908. 
■ 910. 

1913. 

• 913 . 

191 '.. 

1916. 


«9«9. 


fiS(L^ 2 S‘l CMsirer (perfi. in Germany). Heseltine 
Warlock (birthday Serenade for stg.J.' L (U ““)• Orr (C. W.. friendship). Song, p! 
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DELL’ AIOLLE 


DELLA VIOLA (Alfonso) 


DELL* AIOLLE, Francesco. See 

Layolle. 

DELLA BELLA, Domenico (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th-i8th-ccntury violoncellist and 
composer. He was maestro di cappella at the 
cathedral of Treviso. He composed 12 4 Sonatc 
da chicsa a tre ’ (2 violins, cello obbligato and 
continuo), Op. 1 (1704); a Sonata for cello 
and continuo; masses, psalms, a 4 Tc Dcum * 
and other church music. 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

DELLA CASA, Lisa (b. Burgdorf, Canton 
Berne, 1919). 

Swiss soprano singer. She studied with 
Frau Dr. Hacscr at Zurich and began a re¬ 
markable operatic career with an appearance 
at the Sal/burg Festival of 1947, where she 
sang the part of Zdenka in Strauss's 4 Arabella ’ 
under Karl Bdhm. The following year she 
was the Marccllina in 4 Fidclio * there under 
Furlwangler and in 1950, again with Bohm, 
she apjK-ared as the Countess in the first Salz¬ 
burg performance of Strauss's 4 Capriccio \ 
Various visiting engagements took her to 
Zurich, Vienna, Paris, Munich, Turin and 
Milan. Her principal parts arc Pamina, 
Countess Almaviva, Donna Anna, Butterfly, 
Mimi, Sophie (‘ Rosenkavalicr ’) and Ariadne. 
In 1951 she had a great success at Glyndc- 
bournc as the Countess in 4 Figaro ’. 

Lisa Della Casa has also done good work 
on behalf of modern Swiss music: Schocck, 
Burkhard (production of 4 Die schwarzc 
Spinne *), etc. Apart from her stage career she 
has made herself known as an interpreter of the 
great parts in sacred works by Handel, Haydn, 
Verdi, Brahms and Bruckner. k. v. f. 

DELLA CIAIA', Azzolino Bernardino 
(b. Siena, 21 Mar. 1671 ; d. Pisa, Jan. 1 755 )- 

Italian organist, composer and amateur 
organ builder. Besides his published works — 

4 Salmi conccrtati ’ (Bologna, 1700), 4 Cantatc 
da camera* (Lucca, 1701; Bologna, 1702), 

4 Sonatc per cembalo* (Rome, 1727) —he 
left in manuscript 4 masses and several cantatas 
and motets ; but it is by his instrumental com¬ 
positions that he is now known, and his treat¬ 
ment of the sonata form is held to be of some 
importance in the history of the art.* In 1733, 
as a Knight of St. Stephen, he presented a 
magnificent organ to the church of that order 
at Pisa, formerly one of the finest in Italy, 
containing 3 manuals and too stops. He not 
only superintended its construction, but 
personally assisted the workmen. m. c. c. 

Bibl.—Chioi-Saracim, G.. * Un organbu del secolo 
XVIII: Azzolino Della Ciaia (‘La Diana . 
Vol. Ill, No. 3. *928). . 

PucciAsn. A., 1 Di un opuscolo contenentc la descmionc 
dell' organo di Azzolino della Ciaia neUa Chiew 
dci Cavalicri in Pisa’ (Riv. Mus. It., \ol. Ill, 

1950. PP- 148-31). 

* Old spelling Ciaja. . . . 

* Su Adolf Sandberger. * Zur illeren lUliemschen 
Kluviermusik ’. 


DELLA CORTE, Andrea (b . Naples, 

5 Apr. 1883). 

Italian musicologist. He is professor of 
musical history in the Conscrvatorio G. Verdi 
and the University of Turin as well as music 
critic of the daily 4 La Stampa * there. His 
strong inclination towards historical studies 
led him to give close attention to the Italian 
opera of the 18th century, and the baroque 
opera of the preceding century is also care¬ 
fully appraised in his writings. Every aspect 
of the various problems, including the in¬ 
strumental, is ably presented, revealing the 
writer’s rare literary distinction and acumen. 
Even his contributions to the daily press 
abound in comparisons, researches and 
analogies between the immediate subject and 
the music produced between 1600 and 1900. 

Among Della Corte's published works arc 
the following: 

* Paisiello e I' cstetica musicals del Meiastasio 1 (l®**)- 

* Sa?gi di crilica musicale ’ (1922). , , _ . 

* 1.* opera comica italiana nel 1700 . 2 vols. (I9*3»- 

* I-e ope re di Verdi 

•Aida’ (19*3). 

* Oiello' (1934). 

‘ FaltiafT'(1923). 

* Piccola antologia settecentesca (1923)- . . .. 

* Dizionario di musica \ io collaboration with Guido M. 

Gatii (ist ed., 1926). 

•Niccold Paganini’(1928). , . ... f ; uido 

•Vincenzo Bellini \ in collaboration with Guido 
Pannain (1936). , , ( » 

•Storia della musica’, with Pannain, 3 voU ’ ed, ‘ 

’ Tre secoli di opera italiana ’ (1938). 

* Arturo Toscanini ’ (l 94 PI- . , .. „ „• ...noo’ 

’ Satire e grotteschi di mmiche e musicisti d ogm P° 


(1946). 

’ C. \V. Cluck ’ (1948). 

* L* interpretazione must 


icaleegli interpret! ’ <I 95 «)- 
O. M. O. 

DELLA PORTA, Francesco (b. Monza, 
e. 1590; d. Milan, Jan. 1666). f 

Italian organist and composer. . 

his birth is conjectured from Jus having P 
fished in .619 a collection of VillancHca 
e 3 voci, accommodate P cr * , 0 

mento ’ (Rome, Roblctti). This fac ^ 
confute Fitis and Mendel, who placeh 
in the beginning of the ,? lh cen . 

master was Ripalta, organist of Mon^, ^^ 
became organist and maestro di ca ^ ll L hcA 
than one church at Milan. He p 
•Salmi da cappella* (.657)1 
,648, .651), Tkmmi, etc..;andI was on of {he 
first composers to make practical ^ Q 

basso continuo. . vt.nmctio 1* ’• 

Dell. Valle, Cee.r«. *r Rossini ( 

b DELLA VIOLA, Alfonso (b. Ferrara, 

d. ? Ferrara, ?). Hc w as 

Italian 16th-century composer. 

di cappella in the sendee ofErcoU M ^ 
d’ Este, Duke of Ferrara, and ?? dramal ic 



DELLA \ IOLA (Francesco) 

Peri, Caccini and Monteverdi that the itilo 
rappresentativo, the arte nova, provided com¬ 
posers with the means of individual character¬ 
ization. In Della Viola's dramas the dialogue 
was sunt? by choruses in madrigal form. The 
first of his tragedies, ‘ Orbecche *, words by 
Giambattista Giraldi Cintio, was performed in 
1541 at his own house, first in the presence of 
Ercolc (II) d' Estc, then in that of the Cardi¬ 
nals Ravenna and Salviati. The second work 
for which he composed the music was the 
favota pastorale 'll sacrificio * (the libretto, bv 
Agostino Bcccari, published at Ferrara. F. 
Rossi, 1555), performed on 11 Feb. and 4 Mar. 
1554 at the palace of Don Francesco d’ Estc in 
the presence of Duke Ercolc. His third stage 
work was * Aretusa ’, a pastoral by Alberto 
Loll 10, performed at the palace of Schivanoia 
in 1563 for the benefit of the students, in the 
presence of Alfonso (I I) d' Este, the later Duke 
of Ferrara, and his brother Cardinal Luigi 
d’ Este. The libretto was published at Ferrara 
as late as 1564. A second pastoral, ‘ Lo sfor- 
tunato ', by Agostino Argenti, a nobleman of 
ferrara, set to music by Della Viola, was per¬ 
formed in 15G8. Apart from the librettos 
nothing has survived of these dramas. Two 
books of madrigals (1539 and 1540) by Della 
V lola and some motels and songs in collective 
volumes arc still in existence. a. l. 

DELLA VIOLA, Francesco See Dalla 
Viola. 

DELLE SEDIE, Enrico (*. Leghorn. 
17 June 1B24; d. Paris, 28 Nov. 1907). 

Italian baritone singer. He was the son 
of a merchant of Leghorn. In the year 1848 
he volunteered in the army of Charles Albert 
of Piedmont and fought against the Austrians 
in the war for Italian independence. He was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Curtatone, but 
afterwards released, and at the close of the 
campaign of the following year he retired 
from the army with the rank of lieutenant. 
Under the direction of his fcllow-citizen, 
Orazio Galcffi, he then devoted himself to 
the study of singing and in 1851 made his 
debut at Pistoia in Verdi's ‘ Nabucco ’. 

I rom 1854, when he made a great success 
as Rigolctto at Florence, his position was 
secure. He appeared with unvarying success 
m Rome, Milan, Vienna, Paris and London, 
and though possessed of so little voice as to 
earn the sobriquet of *7 bantono sen Z a voce, he 
made up by dramatic accent and punts- of 
style for the shortcomings of nature. In 1867 

fn hC r Car T rCq T‘ ,° f Aubcr * hc ^epted 

a professorship at the Paris Conservatoire on 
he most advantageous terms hitherto offered. 
Lndcr h,m a commission was appointed for 
he entire remodelling of that institution, but 
•v™ d p H ° f Au ^ r r and ,hc ^‘break of the 
mrniT K 55 '!" compelled the Govern¬ 
ment to abandon their intention. In 1874 he 


DELLER 


6 59 


published a large work upon the art of singing 
and musical declamation, under the title of 
* L'Art lyrique ’. Translations of this and 
other vocal treatises were published in New 
' ork as * A Complete Method of Singing 

Dclle Sedie was Cavaliere of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, for his military services 
in the campaigns of 1848 49. Cavaliere of the 
Order of SS. Maurizio and Lazzaro, and 
member of many societies and academics both 
of Italy and France. For some time he lived 
in Paris and devoted himself entirely to the 
teaching of his art. , c (i 

DELLER, Alfred (George) (6. Margate, 
30 May 1912). 

English countertenor singer. He sang with 
distinction as a chorister in his parish church 
and has since sung without a day's break. 
Owing to the rarity of his voice, which settled 
as a natural alto, he found it impossible to 
obtain expert tuition and consequently has had 
to rely on his own ability. In 1940 he was 
appointed a lay-clerk at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral where he remained until lie was appointed 
to the choir of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 
in ''H 7 - first London concert was at 
Money College in 1944- in a programme of 
English music arranged and conducted by 
Michael Tippett. He sang in the inaugural 
concert of the BBC's Third Programme and 
has made a particular mark in the singing of 
urccll and Handel. In 1950 he was engaged 
to sing at the Edinburgh Festival. 

-. , „ M. K. W. 

««« C-ounlericnor. 

DELLER, Johann Florian (b. Drosendorf, 
Lower Austria, end of Apr. or 1 May 1729 «; 
a. Munich. 19 Apr. 1773). 

Austrian composer. Nothing is known 
about his early life * and musical upbringing 
before he was appointed, on 12 Feb. 175* 
violinist in the court orchestra at Stuttgart 
where he arrived from Vienna and remained 
for twenty years. In .757 he took lessons in 
composition from Jommelli and in 1760 wrote 
the ballet music for his master’s opera * Ales¬ 
sandro ncll’ Indie It was chiefly as a ballet 

dnri^K ,ha ‘ b ?? mC known » Particularly 
7 ? f ‘ Novcrrc ’ ss «ayat Stuttgart 
drr Schubart calls him “ gleichfam 

Sp f n" d ” gr ° SSCn Noverr e ”• His most 
famous ballet was Orfeo ed Euridice', first per- 
^^thJomm^VDidonc abbandonata ’ 

after ' w?' J OT 3 Sh ° n timC in ' 769-70, 
after Jommelh's dismissal and before his suc¬ 
cessor Borom took over, Deller acted as con- 
S T? an ’ but hc wa s altogether 

lv ^ d W,,h J hl f P 05 '"' 00 ‘berc, which had 
hardly improved since his first arrival, and in 

b .UiJ'n LTJr" a ' 
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DELLO JOIO 


DEL MAR 


June 1771 he returned to Vienna. He had 
some success with a comic opera, ‘ II maestro 
di cappclla \ at the Burg Theatre on 31 Dec. 
1771; the next year, however, he was already 
at Munich, where the Dowager Electrcss of 
Saxony, Maria Antonia Walpurgis, com¬ 
missioned him to write a Mass for Dresden and 
appointed him court conductor. It was prob¬ 
ably for Dresden that he wrote a second 
Italian opera, * Le contcsc d* amore *, since 
the score is (or was) preserved there; but it 
was never performed in the original Italian at 
all and had some success only many years after 
his death in a German version by G. F. W. 
Grossmann (‘ Eigcnsinn und Launen dcr 
Liebc ’, first at Bonn in 1782). 

Deller died at Munich before he could take 
up his Dresden appointment. Besides the two 
operas and his Stuttgart ballets (four of which 
were published in D.D.T., Vols. XLIII-XI.I V, 
ed. by Hermann Abcrt, in 1913), he wrote 
some symphonies, concertos and trio sonatas. 


BALLETS 

* Prairie \ with full orch. (1942). 

• Duke of Sacramento \ with 2 pis. or orch. (1042). 
On Stage! with full orch. (1945). 

Wilderness Stair with chamber orch. (1948). 

CHORAL WORKS 
' Vigil Strange with pf. duct (1942). 

' Mystic Trumpeter ' (Whitman), with horn (1943). 

' Western Star for solo voices, narrator, chorus & orch. 
«' 944 )- 

A Jubilant Song *, with pf. (1948). 

' Fable 4 \ unaccomp. (1948). 

' Madrigal unaccomp. (1948). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Sinfonietta ' (1941). 

' Magnificat ' (1943). 

• To a Lone Sentry ’ (1943). 

‘ Concert Music * (1944). 

* Variations, Chaconne and Finale' ( 1947 )- 
' Serenade' (1948). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Concertino for pf. & chamber orch. ( 1939 )- 
Concertino for flute & slgs. (194a). 

Concertino for harmonica & chamber orch. 094 *)- 
Concerto for harp & chamber orch. (1942). 

' Kicercari' for pf. & orch. (1948). 


Bint.. -H. Alien s introduction to the D.D.T. voj. 
mentioned above. 

DELLO JOIO, Norman (b . New York, 
24 Jan. 1913). 

American pianist, organist and composer. 
He was given his earliest music lessons by his 
lather, a composer and organist, and he has 
been a professional musician from an early 
age, having held many posts as organist and 
choirmaster in New York churches. At the 
age of twenty he toured the eastern States 
extensively with his own jazz band. From 
1 04 1 "43 he was musical director of the Dance 
Players, a small ballet company, and he then 
became teacher of composition at Sara 
Lawrence College, Bronxvillc, New York. 

Among the awards received by Dcllo Joio 
were a Juilliard Graduate Scholarship, the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidgc Composition 
Award, Guggenheim Fellowships in two 
successive years ( 1944 - 45 ) and a grant from 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
He also won a Town Hall Award for his 
‘ Magnificat ’ for orchestra in 1943. He has 
appeared as solo pianist with the New York 
Philharmonic and the Cleveland Orchestras, 
and in 1947 he made a concert tour in Poland, 
where he played his own works. His ballet 
* On Stage! * was produced by television in 
London, and Martha Graham brought out his 
chamber ballet ' Wilderness Stair ’ in 1948. 

Dcllo Joio’s earliest works were somewhat 
influenced by Hindemith, but latterly his owrf 
more lyrical personality has emerged, together 
with some impressionist tendencies which show 
themselves in both his harmony and his 
orchestration. His music is fundamentally 
melodic in a lyrical vein, but also has con¬ 
siderable rhythmic tension and variety. The 
following arc his chief compositions : 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Quarlet for woodwind (1940). 

I rio for flute, clar. & bassoon (1942). 

Sextet for 3 recorders & sirs. (i 943 >- 
Trio for fluie, cello & pf. ( 19441 - 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Fantasy on a Cregorian Theme 094 »h 
Variations and Finale (1948). 

' Capriccioso' (1948). 

CELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonatina (1943). 

' Duo concertato * (1943)- 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 

Suite (194O. 

Sonata No. 1 (1942). 

Sonata No. 2 ( 19431 - 
Sonata No. 3 ( 19471 - 
Preludes (1946) 

1. To a Young Dancer. 

2. To a Young Musician. 

2 Nocturnes. 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
• Duo concertante ' ( 1943 )- 

SONGS 

3 Songs for medium voice (1948) 

1. Mill Doors. 

2. New Bom. 

3. A lady sweet and kind. 

4. Lament. 

5. The Assassination. ^ c 

DEL MAR, Norman (Ren*) (b. I-ondon, 

31 English 9 conductor. He was ej uca '^ 
Marlborough College and slud, ^ Tf cuOUS 
the R.C.M. in London. Showing cons P • d 
gifts as a conductor, he became a. 
with Sir Thomas Beecham as 
doctor of the Royal Phtlharmomc 0 «h« 
in, 947 - But he had already m. 94 ^* 1 . 

the Chelsea Symphony Or^es^, ^ 
he gives concerts at Chelsea musical 

arc a distinct enrichment of f pr0 - 

life thanks to his enterprising choice 



DELMAS 


DEL PUENTE 


grammes. In 1947 he also became conductor 
of the Croydon Symphony Orchestra. Both 
these orchestras consist mainly of young 
players, not all of fully professional status; 
nevertheless Del Mar draws playing of con- 
sidcrable finish and uncommon vitality from 
them. He joined the English Opera Group 
as principal conductor in 1949 and showed 
an even greater range of ability when it pro¬ 
duced Benjamin Britten’s * Let’s Make an 
Opera in which the conductor requires a 
good deal of the actor’s as well as the musi¬ 
cian s art. In 1950 Del Mar conducted 
an Anglo -Turkish Music Festival, and he 
has received numerous engagements on the 
Continent and in the U.S.A. as well as in the 
British Isles, where they have included broad¬ 
cast and television performances. E. b. 

DELMAS, Jean Francois (Francisque) 
(b Lyons, 14 Apr. 18G1 ; d. Saint-Alban dr 
Mont hr I, 29 Sept. 1933). 

French bass singer. He first studied at the 
Conservatory of his native town, then at that 
ol Paris under Bussine (singing) and Obin 
'lyrical declamation). His dAbut at the Paris 
Opera took place on 13 and 22 Sept. 1886, in 
Weber’s 4 Freischutz ’ and Meyerbeer’s 4 I^s 
Huguenots’. Subsequently, until 1911, he 
sang and created some fifty parts there. In 
the prologue to Leoncavallo’s 4 Pagliacci ’ 
(1903) he was unprecedentedly successful. 
His Wagnerian parts, beginning with 4 Lohen- 
P r ‘ n (*'"«). ,8 9 '» U P lo Gurnemanz in 
1 arsifal , 1914, attained a high artistic level. 
His creations of Wotan and Hans Sachs were 
very striking interpretations. He sang in 
Russia, England, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
etc. His voice, of exceptional compass and 
•one, the authority of his acting, a firm 
declamation and ampleness of style, combined 
with an innate understanding of dramatic 
music, made him one of the most remarkable 
operatic singers of his day. m. l. p. 

DELMAS, Marc (Marie Jean Baptiste) 
(/>. Saint-Quentin. 28 Mar. 1885; d. Paris 
30 Nov. 1931). 

French composer. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he took the Prix de 
Koine in 1919. His compositions include a 
lyric legend, ’Anne Marie*, a symphonic 
poem, * Lcs Deux Routes ’, chamber music, 
pianoforte pieces and the following operas : 

' Jriam * (Bordeaux, 1921). 

, {-amillc ' (Pam, 1921). 

: u 

. f' V o* ’ ' 9 » 7 ). 

U Giaour' (i 928). 

; Cyrca ’ was awarded the City of Paris Prize 
m 1925. 

, I)cl mas was also the author of two books - 
Georges Bizet ’ (1930) and ‘ Gustave Char- 
penuer et le lyrisme fran^ais ’ (1931). 

M. l. p. 


Detmrr, A . Su Bmdl (* Mother Mila \ Id,., 

DELMOTTE, Henri (Florent) (A. Mom, 
20 June 1798; d. Mom. 9 Mar. 1836). 

Belgian musicologist. He was librarian ol 
the public library at Mons and wrote a life 
of Lassus, * Notice biographique sur Roland 
de I.attre ..." (Valenciennes, 183G). 'Ibis 
work was translated into German by Delm. 
I he authenticity of the chronicler Vinchant, 
Irom whom Dclmotte took the chief part of his 
facts, has been contested since his death. At 
the time of his death Dclmotte was collecting 
materials for the life of Philippe de Monte. 

M. C. C. 

DEL PANE, Domenico (A. Rome, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17 th-century male soprano singer 
anil composer. He describes himself as having 
been a pupil of Antonio Maria Abbatini. In 
1O50 he became soprano singer in the imperial 
chapel in Vienna under Ferdinand III, but in 
1834 was received into the papal chapel in 
Rome, where also in 1669 he became choir¬ 
master. W hen he had completed his jubilee 
ol service in the papal chapel, and his voice 
began to fail, not wishing, as he says, to be 
idle, he composed and published in 1687 a 
volume of masses for lour to eight voices, based 
on favourite motets by Palestrina : 2 a 4. ’ (> 
doctor bonus ’, * Dominc quando veneris ’; 3 
a 5 . * Stella quam vidcrant ’, 4 O beaium 
virutn ’, ’Jubilate Deo’; « a G, 4 Canite 
tuba ; 1 a 8. • Prates ego enim ’. This was 
Jm °p. 5. Previous works published were 
Motetti a 2-5, Op. 2 (Rome, 1675); ‘ Sagri 
concern 112-6, Op. 3 (1675); two books of 
madrigals o 5. In 1677 he edited Abbatini * 
antiphons for twelve bass and twelve tenor 
voices. A few other works remain in manu¬ 
script in the archives of the Sistinc Chapel. 

DEL PUENTE, Giu«ppe (». Napln'?; 
d. New York, 1894 or 1895). 

Italian baritone singer. He was the 
hscamillo when, in 1878 at the rebuilt Her 
Majesty’s I heatrein London, Bizet’s 1 Carmen ’ 
was heard for the first time in England. Ac- 
cording to Mapleson, Del Puente was no 
Better pleased with his part before the re- 
ncarsals than Campanini was with that of Don 
Jose, but when the eventful night came both 
singers triumphed. 

Del Puente enjoyed at that time a well- 
established reputation in London. Under 
Mapleson s management at Drury Lane 
1 neatre he made a most successful first appear¬ 
ance as Rigoletto in 1873, and in 1874 Be was 
a member of the brilliant cast that strove to 
put life into Balfc’s 4 II talismano ’. He was 
again at Drury Lane - in Harris’s season - in 
jB 07 , singing, among other parts, Valentine to 
Jean de Rcszkc s Faust. Late in his career he 
sang m America with Gilmore’s orchestra. 

s. h. p. 
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DELUNE, Louis (b . Charleroi, 15 Mar. ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

1 R I • I ar ‘ S ’ 5 ^ 3n ' , . 94 °)• ! ' (inipired by the * Decameron 

Belgian pianist, conductor and composer. . chor^graphique.* 

He studied at the Brussels Conservatoire, where s8£ nS?’ 

linel was among his masters. He took the 
Prix de 1 * Academic for a pianoforte Concerto 
in 1 goo and the Belgian Prix de Rome in 1905 
with the cantata 4 La Mort du roi Reynaud \ 

This enabled him to make a tour abroad, 
during which he appeared as pianist with the 
violinist Cesar Thomson. He settled in Paris 
for a time, but returned to Belgium before the 
lirst world war, during which he took refuge in 
London. After his return he appeared as 
conductor in Brussels and Charleroi. 

Dclune’s works include the operas ‘ Tania * 
and ‘ Comme va le ruisscau ’; a ballet, 4 Le 
l' rl 'it dtTcndu '; ‘ Symphonic chcvaleresquc 
‘ Le Diablc galant ’ and 4 Mczrail ’ for orch.; 
pf. concertos ; string Quartet; sonatas for vn. 
and for cello, etc. E B 

DELVINCOURT, Claude ( b . Paris, 12 
Jan. 1888; d. Orbetcllo nr. Crosseto, 5 Apr. 

*954)- 


Film d’Asie.' 

‘ Typhaon.’ 

• L’OfTrandc k Siva '. 

' Radio-Serenade.' 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

• Cc Monde de ros*c.* 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio for oboe, clar. & bassoon. 

Sonata for vn. & pf. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
| Heurei juveniles.' 

' Images pour les conies du lemps pass* ’ for pf. duel. 
Alio numerous songs. 

R If Mi 

Him.. -I.andowsm. W. L. • L’CEuvre de Claude 
Delvincourt * (Paris, 1948). 

DEM ACHI, Giuseppe ( b . Alessandria della 
Paglia, Piedmont, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 18th-century violinist and composer. 
He was violinist in the court chapel at Turin 
about 1740 and at Geneva in 1771. On liis 


I rench composer. He studied counterpoint manuscript Symphony in E> major he calls 
and fugue under Georges Caussadc, and com- himself maitre de concert of the Princess of 


position under Widor at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire. In 1913 lie was awarded the Prix 
de Rome for his cantata * Faust ct H«H*nc *, 
being bracketed equal with Lili Boulanger, 
whose premature death in 1918 was a serious 
loss to French music. He was badly wounded 
in the 1914-18 war and incapacitated for 
eight years after it. In 1932 he was ap¬ 
pointed head of the Conservatory at Ver¬ 
sailles and in 1941 succeeded Henri Rabaud 
as Director of the Paris Conservatoire, where 
in the second world war he did valuable work 


Nassau-Wcilburg. He wrote numerous in¬ 
strumental works. e. v. d. s. 

DEMANTIUS, Johann Christoph (b. 
Reichcnberg, 15 Dec. 1567; d, Freiberg, 
Saxony, 20 Apr. 1643). 

German composer. He was an instructor 
at the St. Lorenz Academy in 1592, was living 
at Leipzig from 1594 to 1595 and was cantor at 
Zittau in 1597, until in 1604 he was engaged 
in a similar capacity at Freiberg. He was a 
prolific composer and the author of sev«a 
treatises on music and singing. Publications 
of his compositions between 1595 and 1650, 


in protecting the interests of French music _ _,__ „„„ 

and musicians during the German occupation. besides the usual sets of motets, Magnificats 
The students’ orchestra which he founded and Tc Deums, Introits, Psalms, etc., include a 
conducts, L’Orchestrc des Cadets, dates from 6-part St. John Passion, several sets of Polish 
this period. He died after a road accident in and German dances and galliards, with an 

Italy- without words, arranged for 4 and 5 voices 

Delvincourt was one of the most enlightened but some also for instruments, a set °f Ge”” a ^ 
composers of the modern French school, with madrigals and canzonets with a 6-part Vila- 

ncllc, funeral songs and cpilhalamia, an 
* Tympanum militare ’ (a collection o 
songs of triumph and battle for 5, 6, ° a 

,o **»>■ „ ( |L- 

D£MAR, Johann Sebastian (b. 

aschach, Bavaria, 29 June 1763; d. Or 

c • '83^)- , waS a 

German organist and composer. ri 
pupil of F. X. Richter at Strasbourg and 
came organist at Weissenburg_ He ^ n< | 
Vienna, went to Italy, to Pans about 1 ,88 
then to Orleans, where about 1806 he be a 
director of the Grand Concert d Amateur ^ 
music publisher. He composed concert 
various instruments, quartets, t , . 

sonatas, etc., as well as turn for 
instruments. 


a particular feeling for comedy in music. 
His most important work was a “ mystery” 
entitled ‘ Lucifer ’, based on Byron's 4 Cain 
This is conceived on a grandiose scale, 
marking a somewhat new departure in the 
composer's evolution, and was produced, with 
choreography by Sergey Lifar, at the Paris 
Opera in 1949. 

The following are Delvincourt’s outstanding 
compositions: 

STAGE WORKS 

’ I.a Femme A barbe tom,die mu,it air. 

* Lucifer my,lift m j rpnodti. 

Music for ' Automne , pageant at Paris Exhibition, 
1937- 

CHORAL WORK 

* (Edipe Roi' (after Sophocles) for chorus & orch. 
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DEMARQUEZ, Suzanne (b. Paris, 5 Julv 
'899). 

French critic and composer. She studied 
at the Paris Conservatoire, where she look 
nrst prizes for the history of music and score- 
reading (1921-22). Her compositions which 
include a ' Sonatine pour orchestre a string 
Quartet, ‘ \ ariations, interlude et tarantdle ' 
for quintet, a * Rapsodie lyrique * for violin 
an«l ]»anoforte (also orchestrated), 2 piano- 
fortc Sonatinas and songs (to words by Saint- 
Ainand, Nerval, Toulet and Gerard d’Hou- 
vile) are remarkable for their distinctive, 
crisp and somewhat acidulated charm. Her 
writings include studies of Purcell, on modern 
British music, on Roussel and Villa-Ix»bo>. 
and on the tOth-century traveller and dilet¬ 
tante, the President de Brosses. 

DEMBINSKI, Boleslaw <b. ?, ifti-f 
< 1 - ?, 1914). 

Polish composer. For many years he was 
director of music at Poznari Cathedral, lie 
composed many masses, among them one for 
three women's voices, and religious song* 
He also wrote an opera, 4 Cyganka * (‘ The 
Gypsy Girl ’), performed at Poznan in 187... 
Mis only cantata, ' Picsh o ziemi naszej' 

(' Hie Song about Our Land ’), to words by 
Wmcenty Pol, written for mens chorus, 
enjoyed great popularity in Poland. 

^°P cra )' S “ Mist as tamo. 

DEMEUR, Anne Charton. See Ciiarion- 
Dbmeur. 

DEMEUR, Jules Antoine. See Charton- 
Dpmf.ur (footnote). 

DENfl-SEMIQUAVER (Fr. tripU a*/*; 
yer. Ztvewrufdreissigstel (whence the Ger.- 
Amer. “ thirty-second note"); Ital. semi-bis- 
croma). The half of a semiquaver; in other 
words, a note the value or duration of which 
is the quarter of a quaver and the thirty- 
second part of a semibreve. It is shown, when 
single, in this form: J, and, when joined, 
thus: if ; its rest is f. c., rev. 

DEMI TREMBLEMENT (Fr. = half 
shake). See Ornaments, B (iii). 

DEMMLER, Johann Michael (*. Gross- 

f'asT" AUgSburg ‘ ,748: d Au S s hurg, 

German composer. He was a pupil of the 
Italian A apeljmeiiter (since 1755) of Augsburg 
Cathedral, Giovanni Andrea Giuseppe Giu- 
hm and organist at that church from 177c 
until h,s early death. He was also a competen? 
violinist and an excellent pianist, and at the 
performance of Mozart's so-called Lodron 
Concerto for 3 pianos at the Augsburg 
Fuggcr-Saal on 22 Oct. .777 Dcmmler played 
the first instrument (Mozart himself and 
Johann Andreas Stein playing the second and 


third) A year later Mozart recommended 
Dcmmler to his father for the post of organist 
at Salzburg (vacant after the death of Adl- 
gasscr): 

m£h.“iJ Cry t Ulfm , fdl an ;* * n appointment in Sahhurc 

fnr'.VlT V | Wful m r 0,n .°"" e »•« tor.hr, 

hi . h S""If «<• ,n.,»ir . . . i, 

"'"v a pt«r II he were to leave the right path. 

Dcmmler, however, remained at Augsburg. 
He wrote a cantata. 4 Deukalion und Pyrrha ' 
Augsburg, 1774), incidental music for several 
plays performed by the pupils of the Jesuit 
school of St. Saviour; also symphonies, con¬ 
certos, a Mass (at Einsicdcln) and other church 
nmsic destroyed in air attacks on Augsburg). 
The librettos of some of his school Singtfiiele are 
in the Washington Library of Congress. 

DEMOFOONTE (Opera). AVc Mkta- 

STASIO. 

DEMON, THE (Opera). See Rlmnstun 
DSmOPHON (Opera). .SVe Ci rud.n,. 

\ OCEL. 

DEMUTH, Norman (b, London (South 
Croydon), 15 July 1898). 

English composer and writer on music. I lc 
was educated at St. George s. Windsor, at 
Kepton. and for a short time, until 19,5. at the 
K.U.M. in London, where his teachers were 
1 arratt and Dunhill. Later lie also studied 
privately with Dunhill for a time. He joined 
the Army in 1915, but was invalided out in the 
following year, and from 1917 onwards earned 
his living as a church organist for many years. 

I he first performance of an orchestral work 
by him was in 1925. when his * Sclsev Rhap- 
p y w “ »>y the L.S.O. under Boult, 
lor a number of years his earlier works (now 
discarded) w-ere frequently played in the pro- 
\ inccs, and he himself conducted them, and 
other works at various south-coast towns. A. 
this period he was also a regular conductor of 
Ncseral choral and orchestral societies in south¬ 
east England. In 1930 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of composition at the R.A.M., a post he 

siionTTu CV " Si r CC ’ CXCCpt ‘firing the 
Z u ™' Whcn hc a « ain served in 

he RAM V' Ti ° n V f ,hC f ° Undm of 
the R A M. New Music Society and was its 

secretary from 1936 to 1939. I n , 9 - 0 hc 
nominaicd an Officier d Academie by ,(“ 
S o^ VCrnmCnl and in ' 95 ' be was in- 
of the Paris Co^Zo!!^ annUal Cm ™ S 

K cSSt d | a ‘ °L c ‘’ coura 8ement from 

nearly ^l| G K y L Ut hc haS since destroyed 
nearly all his works written before 1937 His 

natural sympathies lie mainly with French 

"S T Fra "'k «o Roussel, and In 
general style his music stands apart from all 
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other English music, even that similarly 
written under French influences; for although 
Dcmuth has devoted a good deal of study to 
modern French composers, his music avoids 
the more fashionable “ Gallic ” character¬ 
istics. Its somewhat austere melodic world, in 
which definable tunes have little part, and its 
complex but subtle harmonic structure, dis¬ 
play a more general affinity with d'Indy or 
Roussel. His harmonic awareness is keen, and 
Ins sympathies are in this respect broad. Cer¬ 
tain works, such as the ‘ Threnody ’ for string 
orchestra, arc almost Franckian in their in¬ 
tense chromaticism and romantic harmonic 
atmosphere. Others, such as the ‘ Overture 
for a Joyful Occasion ’, have a Stravinskyan 
brightness. In his most recent works his 
harmonies arc rather hard and severe, with 
more bare fourths and fifths than thirds, and 
more major than minor seconds. Naturally he 
docs not avoid familiar chromatic dissonances 
(nor consonances), but these lose their familiar 
eflect owing to the individual tonal organiza¬ 
tion. In matters of form Dcmuth is greatly 
attracted to cyclic methods and is fond of 
building complete major works from one or 
two short motives. c. m. (iii). 


‘ Val^o craves et gaies 1 (1940). 

Fantasy and Fugue (1941). 

Divertimento No. 1 for stgs. (1942). 

Threnody for stgs. (1942). 

Divertimento No. 2 (1943). 

Overture for a Victory (1943). 

* Suite champetre * (1945). 

Overture for a Joyful Occasion (1946). 

Prelude and Fugue for stgs. (1948). 

‘Prometheus ’ Suite (1948). 

Suite (1948). 

’ Sinfonictta ’ for stgs. (1946). 

Symphony (1949). 

Svmphomc Study. No. I (1949). 

Symphonic Study No. 2 (1950). 

Symphony (1950). 

MILITARY BAND MUSIC 
Concerto for saxophone & hand (1938). 

The Sea ’ (1939). 

Regimental March for the Royal Pioneer Corps (1943). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Vn. Concerto (1937). 

• Two War Poems ’ for pf. (1940). 

Concertino for flute & stgs. (1941). 

’ Elegiac Rhapsody * for viola & small orch. (l 94 »)* 

Pf. Concerto (1913). 

Concertino for pf. & small orcli. (1947). 

Pf. Concerto for the left hand (1947)* 

* Legend * for pf., left hand (1949). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
3 Poems by Federico Carria I .ore a for soprano k UK*- 

(1941L 

3 Poems by Stefan Zwrig. with stgs. (l944>- 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS« 

OPERAS 

! vfnilicn • (libretto by Joseph Weterings) (1047) 
l.e llambeau (lib. by Weterings) (1948). 

X °(1949) ,b ‘ >V Fr *" k Hau *"* af,fr **«• Jowon] 

1,1 ( (lib ' ,>V D “ VM a * ,kc ' af,cr Aewhyhist 

BALLETS 

‘ The Temptation of St. Anthony*, choreograpliic 
symphony (1937). 

Planetomama ’ (1940). 

' Complainte ' (1946). 

* Bal des fantAmrs 1 (1949). 

' La Debutante ' (1949). 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

* The Degradation of Cuatcmorin * (George Barker) 

(•Of 7). 

I he Hies* (Jean Paul Sartre) (1947). 

' Hie River* (Goddem) (1947). 

* M<il#e ' (Jean Anouilh) (1918). 

' Prometheus Bound * (Aeschylus, tram. Warner) (1948). 
Prometheus Unbound * (Shelley) (1948). 

Macbeth (Shakespeare) (1949). 

* la* Misanthrope * (Molitre) (1930). 

' llippolytus ' (Aeschylus) (1950). 

FILM MUSIC 

* Pink String and Sealing Wax* (1943). * The Secret 

I unnel , Fabrics of the Future *, documentary 
(1940) and many others. 


CHORAL WORKS 

**■"'» Anniversary ’ (Ben Jonson) for chorus k orch. 
Sonnet (John Donne) for baritone, chorus & orch. 
Humanity * for double chorus. 

Also numerous partsongs. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
‘Cortege* (1931). 

Introduction and Allegro (1936). 

(1939). ___ 

1 Nearly all the works written before 1937 are 
destroyed. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sonatina for 2 vns. (1939). 

Sonatina for flute, oboe & pf. (l94^>- 
Irio for flute, oboe & bassoon (l949>- 
Trio for vn.. viola & cello. (195°)- 
String Quartet (1930). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata No. 1 (1937). 

Sonata No. 2 (1938). 

Serenade (1938). 

' Capriccio * (1948). 

Sonata No. 3 (1948). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata 0939). 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (1938). 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
Overture (1938). 

Sonata (1946). . 

Also numerous pianoforte pieces, songs. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC * 

The Gramophone and How to Use '« (,A) 

Albert Roussel * (London, '947)- , 

Ravel * C Master Musicians series) fl*"®** JJJj). 
An Anthology of Musical Criticism (London. 194 
Cfsar Franck * (London. 1949)* 

Paul Dukas * (London, 194?)- TVs-doP"*® 1 ’ 

The S>-mphony: its History and Devri P 

(London. '95°)- 

Gounod ’ (London, 195')• . . , „ 

A Course in Musical ConjP«‘'on ,051*. 

Some Trends of 20th-Century Music » Lon , 

DENEFVE, Jules (b. Chimay, 

Morn, 19 Aug. 1877). tf e 

Belgian violoncellist and c ? m ?°* 8 _ an d 
itrred the Brussels Conservator .n «»33 


While on war -- --- 
I books in 1942. including 



DENGREMONT 

studied the cello under Platrl and Dcmunck. 
Later he became professor of the cello at the 
Ecole de Musique and first cellist at the theatre 
and at the Social* des Concerts at Mons. 
Within a few years he became director of the 
music school, conductor of the Socilt* des 
Concerts and founder and conductor (1841) 
of the Roland de Lattre Choral Society. 

Denefve composed 3 operas for the Mons 
theatre, a number of choruses for men's voices, 
several cantatas (one for the erection of a 
statue to Lassus at Mons in 1858); a Re- 
quiem and various orchestral pieces. He was 
a member of the Society des Bcaux-Arls et de 
Literature of Ghent and honorary member o, 
the most important choral societies in Belgium 
and the north of France. m. c. c. 

DENGREMONT, Maurice (b . Rio de 
Janeiro, 19 Mar. 1866; ,/. ?, Aug. 1893K 

Franco-Brazilian violinist. As a youth he 
made public appearances in Europe with 
extraordinary success, but ultimately gave 
way to habits of dissipation. w. w. c. 

Denham, John. See Dyson (‘To the Thames'. (.« 
chorus). 

DENHOF OPERA COMPANY. This 
company was formed by Ernst Denhof (d.$Dcc. 
"J 3 6 K a German musician settled in Edin¬ 
burgh, to give a performance of Wagner V Ring 
des Nibelungen ’ in that city, following on its 
London production in English at Covent Gar¬ 
den under Richter in .908. The Edinburgh 
performances, the first to Ik- given in the pro- 
v mces, took place in Feb.-Mar. 1910. under 
the direction of Michael Balling, and were 
sufficiently successful to warrant Denhof's 
giving another scries in 1911 at I .reds, Man- 
Chester and Glasgow. In 1912 another tour 
was made — Hull, Leeds, Manchester. Liver- 
pool and Glasgow — the operas given being 

r "H’ ‘ El ? 1 ,r * '• firsl Performance in 
English, Gluck s * Orpheus 1 and Wagner's 
' Flying Dutchman ’ and * The Mastersingers \ 

I he 1913 season began at Birmingham with a 
repertory which included Strauss's * Rosen- 
kavalicr , Debussy's ‘ Pclfcas et Mdisande 
both given for the first time in English, and 
Mozart s ‘ Magic Flute *; but these tours had 
unfortunately been less and less of a financial 
success —it was new at that time to give 
opera on such lines, a large orchestra of admir¬ 
able quality necessitating higher prices for 
seats — and the fortnight's season promised at 
Manchester had to be reduced to a week. At 
this moment Beecham came to the rescue of 
the company, and its personnel may be said in 
general to have come thenceforward under his 
control. N . c> G 

DENIJS, Thomas (b. Schagen, 3 | an . 
1877; </. I he Hague, 14 Nov. 1935). 

Dutch baritone singer. He was a pupil of 
Gorn^lie van Zanten. In 1901 he was ap¬ 
pointed first baritone at the Amsterdam Opera 
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(Lyrische Tooneel). where he remained for 
some years. Later he became a professor at 
the Rotterdam Conservatory and then lived 
for three years in Berlin. After Messchaert’s 
retirement he was undoubtedly considered 
Holland's first baritone. His interpretation of 
the part of Christ in Bach'sSt. Matthew Passion 
will not easily be forgotten. 11. n. r.. 

DENIS, Agnes. See Stavkmiaci.n. 

DENIS, Claude ib. ?, c. 1680: d. Paris, 

1752 )- 

French theorist. He was tnallre de chapeUt 
ol Lournai Cathedral; also at Saint-Oiner. 
He wrote * Nouveau Systeme de musique 
pratique ' (Paris, 1747). He is probably the 
author of a ' Nouvellc Methode pour apprendre 
la tnusiqur et Fart de chanter, dedile aux 

damn « Saim-Cyi ' 1730). A book <»i 
violin sonatas formerly attributed to him is 
now known to Ik- by Marlin Denis. 

_ . . P. v. d. s. 

Ormthinn Dancer*. Ballet. 

DENISON, John (Law) [b. Rcigatr, 21 
Jan. 1911). 

English horn player and musical a.lminis- 
trator. He was educated at Brighton College 
and after studying law in 1928-32 lie entered 
the R.C.M. in London, wishing to devote 
himself to music. 1 le played the horn in various 
orchestras between 1933 and 1939, including 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, the London 
Philharmonic and the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra. On the outbreak of war in 1939 
he joined the Artists' Rilles as Officer Cadet 
and then served with the Somerset Light 
Infantry’ in 1940-45. holding various stall 
appointments and seeing active sendee in the 
N.W. European campaign. Between the 
Armistice and his release from service lie was 
Stair Officer in the Theatre and Music Control 
Commission for Germany. He was awarded 
the M.B.E. and mentioned in despatches. 

In 1946-48 he was Assistant Director of the 
British Council's Music Department and in 
194B he was appointed Music Director of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain in succession to 
Sir Stcuart \\ ilson. .. .. 

DENKMALER (i.c. Monuments). Several 
German senes of musical masterpieces of the 
past, published in modern editions, in the first 
place for library rather than performing pur¬ 
poses, and entrusted to various eminent 
nusjcolog.su. It will be noticed that neither 

IrrirMv n r n ^ f ,hc Austrian collections arc 
strictly confined to Germanic masters, but 

° f "° rks by of 

r n n Tn ,, : , ”’ ^ Ciall >' Nc ‘hcrlandish. 
Italian and Bohemian, who worked in Ger¬ 
many and Austria. The collections are 
enumerated below. 

(«) Denkmaler der Tonkunst. The title 
of a pubhcat.on of ancient music, inaugurated 
by Ghrysander with a reprint of Palestrina's 
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4-part motets. After five volumes the series 
was merged in other publications, the first 
volume of Corelli and Couperin being com¬ 
pleted by a second volume of each. The 
contents were as follows : 

i. Palestrina's 4-part motels, bk. i. ed. Bellermann. 
a. Carissimi’s Oratorios (* Jcftc *, * Judicium Salomoni* *. 

* Baltasar 1 Jonas ’). 

3 - Corelli's works, ed. Joachim. Vol. I. 

4. Couperin's suites, ed. Brahms. Vol. I. 

S' Crio’s ‘ Te Drum ’ (afterwards withdrawn and issued 
as one of the supplements to Chrysander's edition 
of Handel). 

(2) Denkmaler deutscher Tonkunst. 

In May 1892 a committee of musicians, in¬ 
cluding Brahms, Joachim, Chrysander, Herzo- 
genberg, Spitta and Helmholtz, undertook the 
publication of a series of musical reprints under 
this title, and with financial help or subsidy 
from the German Government. After the 
first two volumes a long interval elapsed, 
during which the Austrian musicians had 
followed the good example and had started 
iheir own set of “ monuments ” with Govern¬ 
ment support, under the general editorship of 
Guido Adler ( see below : * Denkmaler dcr Ton¬ 
kunst in Gsterreich ’). On the resumption of 
the scheme in 1900 the German series was 
divided into two sections, one for Germany 
and one for Bavaria, the latter bring called 
\ivtile Folgc (second series). The following is a 
list of the volumes published : 

!. Samuel Scheldt'* * Tabulatura nova' for organ, 
fir., ed. Max SeifTert. 

II. II. L. Hauler's ' Cantione* sacrae ed. H. 
Cehrmnnn. 

Ml. F. Tunder's solo cantata* and choral work*, ed. 
Max SeiHert. 

IV. J. Kuhnau'* clavier work*, ed. K. Pasler. 

V'. J. R. Ahle’* selected vocal work*, cd. Joh. Wolf. 

VI. Matthias Weckmann and Chr. Bernhard, selected 
vocal work*, ed. M. SeifTert. 

VII. H. I.. Hauler'* Masses, ed. Jos. Auer. 

VIII. lgnar Holzbauer. 'Gunther von Schwarz- 
burg opera in three acts, ed. J. H. KreUschmar. 
pi. i. 

IX. Do., pt. ii. 

X. Joh. Caspar F. Fischer'* ' Journal du printemps " 
and D. A. Schmierer’l ' Zodiacu* '. ed. E. von Werra. 

XI. D. Buxtehude, Sonatas, vn.. cello ft harpsichord, 
ed. C. Stichl. 

XII. Heinrich Albert'* ' Arienpt. i, ed. Eduard 
Bernouilli. 

XIII. Heinrich Albert'* 'Arien', pi. ii, ed. E. 
Bernouilli. 

XIV. Dietrich Buxtehude's ' Abendmusiken ’ and 
ihurrh cantatas, ed. Max Seillert. 

XV. C. H. Graun's ' Montezuma ed. Albert Mayer- 
Keinach. 

XVI. Selected instrumental compositions by Melchior 
Franck and Valentin Haussmann, ed. Franz Bolsche. 

XVII. Passion settings by J. Sebastian! and J. Theile, 
ed. Friedrich Zelle. 

XVIII. Johann Rosenmuller's ' Sonate da camera*, 
ed. Karl Nef. 

XIX. Adam Krieger's 1 Arien ’. ed. Alfred Heuss. 

XX. J. A. Hasse's * Conversione di Sant* Agostino *, 
ed. Arnold Schering. 

XXI and XXII. Selected compositions by F. W. 
Zachau, ed. M. SeifTert. 

XXIII. Selected compositions by Hieronymus Prae- 
lorius, ed. H. Leichtentritt. 

XXIV and XXV. H. Leo Hassler's * Sacri con- 
centus ed. Joseph Auer. 

XXVI and XXVII. J. G. Walther's complete organ 
works, ed. H. Leichtentritt. 

XXVIII. G. P. Telemann's * Tag da Gerichts * and 
* Ino' (K. W. Ramler), ed. M. Schneider. 


XXIX and XXX. Instrumental concertos by various 
German master, ed. A. Schering. 

XXXI. Philippus Dulichius’s ‘Centuriae’ (1607), ed. 
Rudolf Schwartz. 

XXXII and XXXIII. N. Jommelli's 'Fetontc', ed. 
H. Abert. 

XXXIV. ‘ Ncwe deudsche geistliche Gesenge' (1544), 
ed. Joh. Wolf. 

XXXV and XXXVI. Sperontes's ‘ Singende Muse 
an der Pleisse ', ed. E. Buhle. 

XXXVII and XXXVIII. Reiser's ‘ Krosus' and 
selection from * L' inganno (dice ’, ed. Schneider. 

XXXIX. Selected work* by Johann Schobcrt, ed. H. 
Riemann. 

XL. Selected works by A. Hammcrschmidt, ed. 
leichtentritt. 

XLI. Dulichius's ‘ Centuriae' (1 re XXXI), ed. 
Schwartz. 

XLII. Songs by Ernst Bach and Valentin Herbine, 
cd. Kretzschmar. 

XLIII and XLIV. Ballets by F. Deller and J. J. 
Rudolph, ed. Abert. 

XI.V. Elmenhorst'* ‘Geistliche Lieder ’, composed 
by J. W. Franck. Bohm. Wockenfu**, ed. Kromolicli 
and Krabbe. 

XLVI and XLVII. Erlebach'* ' Harmonische 
Freude ’. ed. Kinkeldey. 

XLVIII. Johann Ernst Bach's ' Passion ', ed. Kromo- 
Itcli. 

XLIX and L. Thuringian Motets of ttt half of 18th 
century, ed. SeifTert. 

LI and LIE North German symphonies (Vol. I), ed. 
Schneider and Engdke. 

LIU and LIV. Selected church composition* »y 
Krieger, ed. SeifTert. 

LV. Pallavicino's ' Gerusalemme liberata , ed. Abert. 
LVI. J. C. F. Bach'* ' Kindheit Je*u * and Aufrr- 
weekung de* Lazarus ’, ed. Schuncmann. 

LV1I. Ode* and *ongs by Telemann and Corner, ed. 
Krabbe. 

LVI 11 and LIX. Church cantata* by Leipzig master, 
before Bach (Knupfer), ed. A. Schering. 

LX. Antonio Lotti, Masses, ed. Hermann Mu Her. 

LX I and LXII. Georg Philipp Telemann, lain- 
mutik', ed. Max SeifTert. . , , . _ .j 

LXIII. Johann Pezel, ' Turmmusiken , ed. Amom 
Schering. _ w 

LXIV. Georg Benda. ' Der Jahrmarkt . ed. Th- »• 

LXV. Thomas Sioltier. Utin Hymn, and Psalms, ed. 
Han* Albrecht and Otto Gombo»i. 


Second Series (Bavaria) 

* Denkmiler der Tonkunst in Bayern 
I. E. F. Dali* Abaco. selected work*. P«- A ' 

"t^/oh. and W. H. Pachelbel', clavier work*, ed- 
if. SeifTert. (ii) J. K. Kerll's selected works, pt. 1. eu 

' IU n t!n*mphonie* of the Mannheim 
um.u. F. X. Richter and A. Fill*). ed. H-J *' rn " 
ii) 1903. L. Scnfl’* works Vol. I. ed. Th. Kro> • 

IV. (i) Organ works by Toh. Pachelbel. -J 
Iieronymus Pachelbel. «f M. Sc.ffert. H** 0 ' by 

‘ork* by Christian Erbach (i) and compositions 

d. A. Eirutein and A. Sandberger. Schmiu- 

VII. (i) Selected work* by J. Sjaden. «h t j H . 
:* Symphonies of the Mannheim School. W 
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XIII. Selected works by J. E. Kindermann. cl. 
Ni hneider. 

..XIV. (i) Selected works by Tract ta. rd. Goldschmidt 
("U.lurk’s 'None d' Ercole e d' Ebe \ cd. Abert. 

\\ and XVI. Chamber music of Mannheim, 18th 
cenlury, ed. Rirmann. 

XVII. Selected works by Trartta, ed. Goldschmidt. 
XVIII. Selected works by J. Kricher. Munchhauscr. 
J. P. RncRer, ed. Seiffert. 

XIX and XX. Selected works by P. Torn. ed. 
Junker. 

XXI to XXIV. Selected works by Johannes Erasmus 
kindermann. pt. si. ed. F. Srliiriber. 

_ XXV. Selected works by Anton Kosetti, pt. ii; 
hammerinusik, ed. O. Kaul. 

XXVI. Selected works by Jakobus «|e Krrlc. „t. i: 
I reces speciales fur das Kontil ru Trient» ed. Otto 
Ursprune. 

..XXVII and XXVIII. Selected works by Johann 
f.hrtsioph Per. ed. B. A. Walter. 

XXIX and XXX. Andreas Rasrlius, * Can hone 
tacrae . cd. l.udwig Roselius. 

(3) Dcnkmalcr der Tonkunst in lister- 
reich.' 

!. 1. J. J. Fun's Masses, cd. J. E. Habert and C. A. 
t .lowlier. 9. Grant Mullal’s • Fieri Icy, uit. prunun. ' 
for siring, ed. H. Rietsch. ^ 

vt iV }•' ' Motet,, pt. i. ed. I. F-. Habert. 

4. Mullat 1 ITunlryoiiu secundum nl. Rirt M |i. 

III. 3. Job. Sutllmaver', Hymn., ed. J. fc Habert. 

. ,M a, «anWP'°. ' Pom*, d’ oro’ pt. . rd, Go,do 

szatsss* 

a£. \ j ; S 2 Z 

V. 10 Heinrich Isaac'. •Choral.. Comianiinu. 

uJ J v t 1 - *nd W. Raid. ... He.n.Kh 

ll.he. » violin sonata., ed. Guido Adler. 

VI. fr, Jacob Hat,ill's (GalluO • Opu. musicutn' 
nio.rt,. pt. , cd. P.. He/ecu, and J. Mantuani. , / 

I tohericr 1 clavier Work. pt. si. ed. Guido Adler. 

VII. 14 and 13. Su Trent Codices. MSS of vocal 
Kollrr° f ,h * ' 3,h CCn,urv ' Uuidu A.ller and (). 

VIII. tli. And. Hammrnchmidl's ‘Dialer, pi. i 
rd. A. A, W. Schmidt. .7. Job. Pachelbel's com! 


of Michael Havdn. ed. A. M. 


rd. A. A. W. Schmidt. 17. Joh. Pachelbel', nj c. 
txijiiioiu for organ, ed. H. Bouttber and M. Seilfert. 

, O- von Wolkmsirtns Licder, rd. J. Schat# 
and (J. Roller. ,9. J. J. Fu.'s Church sonata. aU 
overtures finstnim. music. pt. i). ed. Guido Adler 
*' . a '\ 0,a . , » ‘‘'"'V- 1 ''*' Festtne.ie ' ami' Hvmnu, • 
rd. Guido Adler, at. J. J. Fraberner's orcan and 
.lavirr work,, pt. td, ed. Cuido Adi erT 

X I. aa, Six I rent Codices, t jth-century composition* 
r l. Guld. Adlff „„d o. Kolf.f Z^.’SSS^; 

tixflsz. ■ ■ ■ M “” 1 ' "wo. «I. 

AS fist BSt^TTfeBiRAa 

violin sonatas, rd. F„ Ltmu. r ' D "* r ' t,xlten 

) M “ h "' "cv'in’i in.lrumftiul'Hufki. Jd! 

t.,fk.‘. Jd 6.' 

fd X E V "vf?, , „ nd ”■ F “'' °« ' ' \ 

XVIII. 36. Uinlauf’s ‘Die Bencknappen • cd u 
H “! v 37. Austrian lute music of .8th cKv' 

- *• 

SKS K'LSrssz&s? 
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XXII. 45. Mi 
Klafsky. 

XXIII. 46. A. Draehi. church musir (masses; 
sequence; hymns). 47. J. J. Fus, Conrrntu, musicm 
mttrumenulu. ed. Kiclsrh. 

XXIV. 48.‘Opus miuicum \ part v. 

XXV. 49. Masse, of Bil>er. Schmeltrer and Krrll. 
50 Lutemustc (are Will. 37J. 

^ 5 ..!; 51 5 ». * Opus musicum pt. si. 

, S 3 - Trent Codices of 15th cenlury. 54, The 

V lennese sonc from 1778-91. 

XXVIII. 55 . Eberlin. 'Der bluUchwit/rmlr Jetu.'. 
,' ' irnnese dance music of second half ..( 

' h v century, ed. Paul Nettl. 

XXIX. 57 . Monteverdi. ‘II ril.^no d' L'lisse in 
patrsa . esl. R. ||*as. 58. Gottlieb Muffat. Zwolf 
IO.cat'll and Ji \ resetti. 

,, XXX - Vf Requiem by C;hri.lc.|.». Straus. Fr.sn/ 
Heinrich Biber and Johann Caspar Krrll. 6.». Glmk, 

ed. R Haas. 

XXXI 61. Seven Trent Codices. MSS ..f vocal works 
°‘ v C vV| h , / n "‘. r . 4 <*>. «*• R v. Fickrr. 

. N i W* CJ *“ rch ‘o'nposiliuiit. rd. 

II Gaf lk> ' 63 ‘ J ’ S,f4UM ( l“ nior >- ll *"e Wallies. 
XXXIII. 64. German Arias from Comedies (17-,4 

WSmli^.Of"*"' ° S ' J - ,J """ ... -'' J 

R 66 ’ J ’ S<l,cnk ' ' Drr Dorfbwlrier *. rd. 

.. X XX y - ® 7 . F„ A. Forster, Chamber music, ed. 

.— 1 

x^.r^r“- '+-•”* •*«- «***. 

XXXk III. 7«. B. A (nun. Church music 1 1 ). ed, |* f; 

IJJgjE. 74 . Josef Strauss. Three Wal.m ed! H.‘ 

Mar^ycrewvk' A CU * m '" T ""»*• fd ' F * 

.. X . L . :6 ' Trent Codices. MSS of vocal works of 

the 14th and 15th centuries (vi). ed. R. v. Ficlter. 

Al.l. 77. Italian muucians. 1567 1615. Works dr- 

A Kmieh,’. Wr, " rn lUr un ‘ ,r " j| * ou, b ed. 

y (j “ llu 1 b Six Masses, ed. P. A. Pi«k 

II \‘kZL • 79*4-1815, ed. H. Maiclirk. 

d ^£iv"r*ci * 1 Vt D " ,m ' 

KsmR ' 8l * F ' U * G “‘ m,nn . Church music, csl. F. 

L>u “" m “ ik ™ ‘8. Jahrhuadcrl, 

• '^rkf ru, 

1949 . 86. Tiroler Instnimnitalmusik ; m .0 ... 

-Wife 

Aurntion may here be drawn to ccr.vin 
volume of special value in this scrie p*" 
and foremost arc tlic volume ^ 

transcriptions from the seven Trent Cod ,m,ng 
/or the study of Baroque wSSaZ 
the full score of oprrTeithcr perform^ 1 
V icnna or written for performance at U, c jm 
penal court are of special importance S mh 

fortezza wri „f n & ' 

EfLf'^!X 0 !“Mu*i.“ Z " r"' “ V’"l I of ' !>.. 
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Charles \ I in Prague; also two operas by 
(iluck: 1 1/ innocenza giustilicata ’ and the 
original Viennese version of ‘ Orfeo c Euri- 
dicc 

Works by forerunners of Haydn are edited 
in the volumes containing Viennese instru¬ 
mental music of about 1750. The editors 
maintain that Haydn was not influenced by 
Stamitz and other composers of the Mann¬ 
heim school but essentially by Monn, whose 
cello Concerto has been edited by Arnold 
Schoenberg. 

(4) Publikationen alterer Musik. To 

supplement the above Collections Breitkopf & 
Ilartel of Leipzig brought out from 1926 on¬ 
wards this new scries under the general editor¬ 
ship of Theodor Kroycr. It comprises for the 
most part works by non-German composers 
that would not fit into the D.D.T. The follow¬ 
ing volumes have been issued : 

I. 1. <;. <lc Macliaut, Musical Works, Vol. I. Ballad™. 
Rondeaux and Virelais (F. Ludwic). 3. 1 . Okegliem 
Complete Works. Vol. I. Mats™ l-VIII (IX Plamenar). 

II. I.. Milan, ' Libro dr musica de vihuela de nuno * 

(I.. Schrude). 

III. I, G. de Macliaut, Musical Works, Vol. II. 
Introduction to Vol. I; Motets; Mau and Iji*. 
3. 1 Sixtus Dietrich. Fin Hcilrag zur Musik und 
Mutikaiischauung ini /ritaller der Reformation * (with 
musical supplement) <H. Zenrk). 

IV. 1, I.. Marenzio, Complete Worb. Vol. 1 . vpart 
Madrutals, blu. i-iii (A. Einstein). 3, G. de Nlachaut. 
Musical Works, Vol. III. .Motets (F. Ludwig). 

\ . ‘ Das Graduate dcr St. Thomaskirche iu Leipzig 
als Zeugc deutscher Choraluberlieferung.' 14th century. 
PI. i- from Advent to Ascension. 

VII. ' Das Graduate der St. Thomaskirche zu Leipzig 
alt Zeugc deutscher Choraluberlicferung.' 14th century, 
pt. ii, from Ascension to Advent (P. Wagner*. 

VI. L. Marenzio, Complete Works, \’ol. II, 3-part 
Madrigals, bks. iv-vi (A. F.instein). 

VUI. O. Pctrucci, Frottole, bks. i & iv. According 
to the earliest print* of 1304 and 1305 (?) (R. Schwarz). 

1 \. A. Willaerl, Complete Works. Vol. I, 4-parI 
motets, bks. i & ii. 1539 and 1343 (H. Zenck), 

(5) Das Erbe deutscher Musik. The 

reorganization of all the cultural institutions 
in Germany after 1933 brought about changes 
in the ‘ Denkmalcr '. They were given this 
new name and arc now published by commis¬ 
sion of the State Institute for German Musical 
Research through the agency of a group of 
important German publishing firms. The 
new collection was opened in 1935 with two 
volumes described elsewhere. 1 It again con¬ 
sists of two scries. The first, the ‘ Reichs- 
denkmalc includes compositions of general 
interest, while the second scries, entitled 
' Landschaftsdcnkmalc ’ and grouped accord¬ 
ing to provinces, presents works of mainly 
local importance. The collection up to 1939 
comprises the following works : 

First Series 
' Reichsdcnkmale ’ 

I. II. ' Altbachisches Archiv ' (Max Schneider*. 

III. Johann Christian Bath. 6 Quintet*. Op. 11 
(Rudolf Stcglich). 

IV. VIII. ‘Da* Glogaucr Licdcrbuch* (Heribert 
Kingmann). 


V. Ludwig Send. 7 Masse* (Edwin Lohrcr and Otto 
l rsprung). 

\ 1. G. P. Telemann. ‘ Pimpinooe’ (T. W. Werner). 
\II. * Trompeterfanfaren, Sonaten und Feldstucke’ 
<Georg Schiincmann). 

IX. * Orgclchoralc um J. S. Bach * (Gotthold 
frolscher). 

X. Ludwig Send, German Songs, pt. i (A. Geering). 

XI. Cmppenkonzalr of the Bach period: G. P. Tele¬ 
mann. J. D. Heinichcn. J. F. Fasch (K. M. Komma). 

XII. Lute Music of the 17th to 18th centuries. 
Selected^ by Esaias Reusner and Silvius Leopold Weiss 

* Han* Keemann). 

XIII. Ludwig Send. Motets and Maues; pt. ii, 
Motets, Occasional motets and settings of the Psalms 
(W. Gerstenberg). 

XIV. German Music for Wind Instrument* from the 
Baroque to the Classical Period (Helmut Schultz). 

XV. Ludwig Send, German Songs; pi. ii: Songs 
from Hans Oil’s first * Liederbuch 153* (Arnold 
Geering). 

XVI. Caspar Othmayer, Selected Worb; pt. i: 

* Symbola * (Hans Albrecht). 

XVII. Johann Jakob Walther, 4 Scherzi da violmo 
solo con il basso continuo \ 1676 (Gustav Beckmann). 

XVIII. C. P. E. Bach. 4 Symphonies for orchestra 
with 13 obbligato parts (Rudolf Stcglich). 

XIX. («). ‘ Ohrenvergnugendes und gemulhrr- 

gotzendes Tafelconfect ’ (H. J. Moser); (»), henll. 
Motet*; pt. i (Gerstenberg). . , 

XX. Georg Forster. ‘ Frische Teutsche Licdlcin . 

C . i: * Ein Auszug guler alter und neuer teutscher 

edlein * (Kurt Gudewill). 

XXL Georg Rhaw, ’ Sacrorum hymnorumliber 
primus ’; pt. i, * Proprium de tempore ’ (Kucloll 
Gerber). , 

XXII. Thomas Stolzer, Selected Worb, pt. . (Hans 
Albrecht). . 

XXIII. Sixt Dietrich. Selected Worb, pt. t. Hymns. 

• 54V Section 1 (Hermann Zenck). ... 

XXV. Georg Rhaw, ’Sacrorum hymnorum lib« 
primus pt. ii, * Proprium et commune sanctorum 
(Rudolf Gerber). ... 

Vol. XXIV was not published (destroyed in print). 


Second Series 

' Landschafudenkmale ’ 

flemn. Vol. I. Rupert Ignaz Mayr. Selected Church 
Music (K. G. Fellerer). , . 

AarArssm. Vol. I. Moritz Landgraf von Hessen. 
Selected Works (Werner Dane). . 

Mtcklrnbuig und Pommtrn. Vol. I. Hochzeitune 
Kantaten Stettiner Meister nacli 170° • 9 .' rL v u f ). 

berg und M. Rohde (Hans Engel a»d Wem" Frr ug 
Xirdmathum, Vol. I. Johannes Schultz, Mu.ikaliscne 
I.Ustgarle 1633 (Hermann Zenck). u fr b,i, 

Hhnn-Mein-Cubirt. Vol. I. Johann Andrea* Her 

’ Drei mehrehorige Festkonzerte ’ (Rudolf Gerber). 

&hU,ui K .Hol,«in und HmusiiJu, V* 1 ’JJfili. 
Bruhns, Collected Worb. I FnU s «e ,n) . V" 1 ' 
Johann Sigismund Kusser. Ariem. Duets and Choru 
Irom ‘ Erindo ’ (Helmuth Osthofl ). , I u |.- 

Alp<*. und Donau-Rri<hsgaue. Vol. I. Viennese 
Music in the 18th century (Adolf 

Batnn. Vol. II. Franck. * Die drey Tochter vec 

(G. F. Schmidt). . . - . In i Works 

Mnllfnburg. Vol. II. D. Fndenei. Selected 

(B. Schenk and W. Voll). - . . W ;iu r i in Rust. 

Shittldfuiiihland, Vol. I. Friedrich ''' l, £ , Ru< j 0 lf 
Worb for clavier and string instruments 

Vo*. II. Andris Mh **** 

Vo*. *,- Pm-ich. F-Srf- '• 

1 selection (Josef Muller-BlatlauJ. N Bruhns. 

= 523 ^ 88 ? ^ r- 


Elected Work*. V«. *i- 

ann. Collected Worb (Gerbard Hgner)* ri „ 0 ph 
Sudttmland, Bohmm a*/ I ieder \ >595 i 

nnan tius, ' Neue teutsche "dthdte ., Rurl gunfib 

^nvivalium Concentum Farrago .609^ ^ p 

DENNER, Johann Christoph (b. 

I Aug. 1655; d : Nuremberg ^ Apr. / ^ 

German musical-instrument maker 
1* the son of Heinrich Denner, a horn 


* See Altbachisciie* Archiv. 
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who specialized in making bird and animal 
calls. At die age of eight he migrated with his 
family from Leipzig to Nuremberg, where he 
learnt his father’s trade and applied himself 
to music, gaining considerable proficiency in 
playing, making and improving woodwind 
instruments. The correctness of intonation he 
imparted to h\s flutts-A-bec in particular gained 
him celebrity outside his own country , and. 
according to the flautist A. B. Furstenau, his 
sons travelled with cases of his instruments to 
the farthest parts of Europe and to Constantin¬ 
ople. Missionaries were said to have taken 
them even to China. 

More than fifty specimens of Denner's and 
of his sons' workmanship survive, including, in 
addition to tipple and transverse flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, a racket! — an instrument he tried 
to reintroduce — and some clarinets. His 
invention of the last-named is his principal 
claim to fame. His contemporary, J. G. 
Doppelmayr, writing of him in 1730, places 
this invention “ zu Anfang dieses lauffenden 
Seculi Many modern writers, ignoring 
contemporary- evidence, have placed it some 
ten years earlier, i.e. 1690.' 

Denner’s business was continued and his 
fame extended by his two sons. Little is 
known of them beyond the fact that they too 
were skilled players and ingenious workmen. 
One of them, no doubt, was Jacob Denner. 

’ •Stadtmusikus und Flotenmacher ”, who died 
at Nuremberg in Aug. 1735. Hawkias's 
statement in his History of Music that Bal¬ 
thasar Denner, the well-known Nuremberg 
portrait painter, was related to this family 
would seem to be erroneous. r. c. r. 

, John. Sti Etclr* (a. 1 Rinaldo •nd Armid* * 

("ftt'Sld No n «S^? Awr ^ , ’ d °->' L""** 

DENSS, Adrian (b. ?; d. ? Cologne, ?). 

t.erman i6th-t7th-ccntury music printer. 
He lived at Cologne at the end of the 16th 
century and published there, in 1594, a collec¬ 
tion of lute music by famous masters under 
the title of ’ Florilcgium omnis rere generis 
cantionum . . . \ e. v. d s 

v E ? , r ard J- (Jo*«P*») (i. Ribston, 
Yorkshire, t6July 1876). 

English musicologist, teacher and composer 
He was educated at Eton, where he was a 
pupil for music of C. H. IJoyd, and Cam¬ 
bridge, where he studied with Charles Wood 
and Stanford. He was elected a Fellow of 
King, College at Cambridge in ,902, began 
ci turmg on the history of music that year, also 
caching harmony, counterpoint and com¬ 
position, and became Professor of Music there 
in 1926, when he was elected to a Fellowship 
at Kings a second time. He occupied the 
chair of music for fifteen years and exercised 

.* Thc rcl A ,loQ of 'he clarinet lo the .helum,™ 
considered moreTidly “ 


a great influence on younger generations of 
musicians at Cambridge. He completely 
reorganized thc system of lectures for thc 
Mus B. degree and introduced the system of 
teaching composition for Part II individual . 
He saw that thc Mus.B. degree would no 
longer be confined mainly to church organists, 
as hitherto, but that Cambridge musical 
education should prepare students for other 
branches of the musical profession — music- 
masters and mistresses at public schools, 
composers, critics, professors and lecturers 
at universities, B.B.C. workers, etc., and 
aimed consistently at giving the Cambridge 
musical curriculum greater breadth as a 
sound foundation, stressing especially the 
study of musical history- and encouraging the 
performance of historical music. 

Dent also devoted himself to musical re- 
search, more particularly with regard to 17th- 
and 18th-century Italian opera, and thc fruits 
Of his study appeared in articles contributed 
t" the Encyclopaedia Britannica thc second 
edition of this Dictionary and periodicals, 
including • I |,c Musical Antiquary ’ and the 
Ku-mann- Festschrift’ (1909). More im . 
portant, however, are two books, 4 Alessandro 
-Variant: his Life and Works’ (1905) and 
Mozarts Operas’ (1913. German trans. 
I9«. new English ed. .947), both of which 
'bowed that the writer possessed in a rare 
degree thc power to form keen critical esti- 
mates on the results of close and accurate 
research. His lectures on music at Cambridge 
brought together a strong body of musical 

- dCn ,\ and many of ,hc >’ oun 8'’ r generation 
ol English composers, performers and research 
scholars owe their ideals as well as their success 

n°r .‘n Ca y hm ? rx , am P ,c - His translations 
of Die Zauberflote’, ‘Figaro’ and ’Don 
Giovanni set a new standard in English trans- 
lation of opera. I he first of these was pro- 
Hu'cd a. Gambridgo on , Dec. , 9 „T. 

° , ,hr L'njvmi.y. I, and .hc olher, 

Kr gcncra| usr a > |,ic ow 

\ic. and Sadlers Wells theatres in London 
where translations of a number of other than 
Mozart operas followed, all of them done with 
great resource and, svhere that is appropriate 

Dent’s one" : V,,: bu ; aboVC aM ^virtue of 

words W ,ranS, - a,,ons is ,hat «hey avoid 
words and constructions which, though nos- 

ie bl Tn ° n paprr - b «°"« 

iigible in performance. 

nr R CIU ^ an ac,ivc P an 35 arranger and 
producer of several old English operatic works 

ttS*. Purcd!,,, Can'lnd^hc Old v'"' 

? “ H ' «<««* Purcell’s ’ Dido 
and Aeneas for a concert performance at Hom- 

of U [he n w'o 9 rk 4 TM°° k Pa 7 in S ‘ agC P rodu «ions 
?‘tr,° rk ^ u l nstcr ('926) and Stuttgart 

Athena- 1 " 'm 9 hc .^ amc mus <c critic to 4 Thc 
Athenaeum later ‘ Nation and Athenaeum ’) 
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and he was active in the formation of the 
British Music Society. But the special task 
he set himself was the restoration of artistic 
intercourse between the late combatant 
nations of the first world war. With this 
purpose he spent much time on the Continent 
writing about English music in continental 
papers, and on continental music in the Eng¬ 
lish press. It was largely due to him that the 
chamber music festival held at Salzburg in 
1922 developed into a permanent organization 
in the new International Society for Con¬ 
temporary Music, and Dent was elected its 
first president. He retained the presidency 
till 1938, attending all the festivals in various 
European centres and always contriving to 
settle any disputes with unfailing tact and with 
the aid of an uncommon linguistic versatility. 
He also served on the Board of Directors of 
the reopened Sadler’s Wells, of which he be¬ 
came a governor. His operatic translations in 
use at that theatre and elsewhere amount to 
about 30, and some 15 have been published 
by O.U.P. Since 1946 they have also been 
in use at Covent Garden, where he is one of 
the directors of the Opera Trust. He con¬ 
tributed a chapter on modern English music 
to Adler’s ‘ Handbuch der Musikgeschichte ’ 
and an essay on * Social Aspects of Medieval 
Music ’ to the O.H.M. (1929). He is also 
a member of the editorial board of the 
X.O.H.M. and an honorary Doctor of Music 
of Oxford (1932), Harvard (1936) and 
Cambridge (1947)- 

Dent's pen has been active in articles, in 
encyclopaedias, forewords to books, pro¬ 
gramme notes (Royal Philharmonic Society 
and Cambridge), all scholarly and written 
with charm and authority. Among several 
recent books the most important are ‘ Founda¬ 
tions of English Opera ’ (1928) and ' Fer¬ 
ruccio Busoni: a Biography * (1933). 

Dent's work as a composer has of necessity 
been kept in the background by his many 
other occupations, but such specimens of it as 
have reached the public, such as his remark¬ 
able polyphonic motets, have great distinction, 
and his version of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera \ full 
of all kinds of contrapuntal devices, is fas¬ 
cinating. h. c. c., adds. 

Bibl.— Haward, Lawrence, ' Edward J. Dent: Biblio¬ 
graphy ' (M. Rev., VII. 1046. p. 342 ). 

Westrup, J. A., * Dent as Translator * (M. Res-., VII. 
1946, p. 198). 

See also Beggar’s Opera. Cavalieri (trans. of Rappre- 
srntazione ’). Quodlibet (exx. in ‘ Beggar's Opera '). 
Sadler’s Wells. 

DENTE, Joseph Gottlieb (ft. Stockholm, 
23 Jan. 1838; d. Stockholm, 24 July 1905). 

Swedish violinist and composer. He 
studied violin with Edward d’Aubcrt in Stock¬ 
holm and Hubert Leonard in Brussels, and 
played at concerts in Germany, France and 
Scandinavia. He also studied harmony with 


Per Winge and composition with F. Berwald. 
He was violinist in the Swedish Royal Or¬ 
chestra in 1853, coach at the Royal Opera, 
leader of the orchestra, 1861, assistant con¬ 
ductor, 1872, and conductor, 1879-85. From 
1890 to 1891 he conducted the symphony con¬ 
certs at the Royal Opera and from 1882 to 1903 
taught composition and instrumentation at the 
Conservatory. Among his pupils were G. W. 
Hagg, W. Stenhammar, E. Ellberg, P. Vret- 
blad, O. E. Olsson and O. Morales. 

His works include: 

Operetta, * I Marocko \ produced at the Dramatic 
Theatre, Stockholm, 1866. 

Symphony in D mi., awarded a prize in Berlin and 
performed in Stockholm, 1888. 

Concert Overture, 1885. 

Vn. Concerto. 

Pieces for vn. & pf., &c. 

Orchestration of Grttry’s ' Lrs M^priscs par ressem- 
blance \ 


Bi.l-Lindcren, A.. ’J. G. Dente 1 (in ' Svenske hof- 
ka pell mas tare \ Stockholm, 188a). 

Nowuhd, T.. Article in * Allmant Musiklexikon (Stock¬ 
holm, 1939). 

DENTICE. Italian 16th - 17th - century 
family of musicians. 

(z) Fabrizio Dentice (ft. Naples, ?; d. .)» 
lutenist and composer. He lived for some 
time in Rome, then at Parma. He composed 
‘ Lamentationi a 5 voci \ with appendix ol 
* Benedictus \ * Miserere \ etc., published at 
Milan in 1593; church compositions, madri¬ 
gals, motets, etc., and lute pieces. 

(2) Scipione Dentice (ft. Naples, c. * 559 . 

d. Naples, 1635), composer, nephew ol tnc 
preceding. He entered the Order of the 
Oratory and was in Rome in « 593 - « c co ™' 
posed 5 books of madrigals for 5 V™*'°"* 
book of motets for 5 voices and, according, 
Ricmann, one book of ‘ Madrigalt spin u 
for 5 voices. . ■> j ?\ 

(3) Luigi Dentice (ft. Naples, . ; «■ ''* 
composer, brother of the preceding- I* 

‘Due dialoghi della musica 05531 - ‘ 

‘ Miserere ’ of his is said to be one of the finest 
written for the Papal Chapel. E - v. • • 

DENZA, Luigi (ft. Castcllamare di MaDi , 
24 Feb. .846; d. London, 26ijan- * 9 ^-^ 

Italian composer and teacher. H 
the Naples Conservatory at the age of s 
and studied composition under N 
and Serrao. Although on *3 on 

opera from his pen, * Wallenstein Jba*£ a| 
Schiller’s dramatic trilogy), ^ |fn0Sl 
Naples, his activity as a composer*" ^ o(e 
entirely limited to songs, of w <' ^ ordj 

over 500 to Italian, French and > E “f^ b lished 
Residing in London from . M, h P hc >yUl 
a scries of drawing-room succ **®’ r 0 f the 

always be best known as the compos _ 

Neapolitan ditty *Fum cu,i million 

rf which considerably more than half a 


ted 


^almost every "civilized language. 


zh consiaerauiy 

were sold and translated un - 



DENZLER 


DERING 


conscious compliment was paid to it by Richard 
Strauss, who, under the impression that it was 
a genuine folksong, quoted it in his orchestral 
suite ‘ Aus Italien \ Denza was one of the 
directors of the London Academy of Music, 
f rom 1898 he was professor of singing at the 
R.A.M. E. E. 

Su alio Rinuky-Konakov (orch. an. of ‘Funiculi') 
Stratus (R., me of do. in * Am Italien ‘). ' 

DENZLER, Robert (b . Zurich, 19 Mar. 
*892). 

Swiss conductor and composer. He was 
a pupil of Volkmar Andreae at Zurich and 
received further musical education at Cologne 
and Bayreuth, where in 1911 he became musi- 
cal assistant. After a brief period as coach at 
the Cologne Municipal Theatre he spent three 
years (1912-15) as municipal music director at 
Lucerne (Konzcrtvercin and men’s choir). In 
the latter year began his official association 
with his native town as conductor-in-chief at 
the Zurich Municipal Theatre. He was first 
conductor at the Municipal Opera of Berlin in 
19*7-32, but returned to his former post at 
Zurich in 1934, retaining it until 1947, when 
he devoted himself to the career of a visiting 
conductor of opera and concerts both in 
Switzerland and abroad, and turned again to 
composition (string Quartet), which he had 
neglected since his early years. 

Dcnzler occupies a prominent position 
among Swiss conductors. Besides possessing a 
knowledge of the general classical repertory, 
he made a name for himself more especially as 
a conductor of Wagner and of modern works. 

nhh-M C ' ur K CO [. lhc Production of Hinde¬ 
mith s Mathis der Maler , entrusted to Zurich 
when the composer had made himself un¬ 
acceptable by Nazi Germany, and he gave first 
performances at Zurich of such works as Bergs 
Lulu Strauss’s 1 Schweigsamc Frau’ and 
Shostakovich s Lady Macbeth of Mtscnsk ’ 

He thus took a great share in ensuring an 
international reputation to the Zurich Opera 
Denzlers creative works, dating from his 
earlier years, when he had time to spare for 
composition, include the following: Sym¬ 
phony for solo voices, men’s and boys’ chorus 
organ and orchestra, choral works for men’s 
\oices; Symphonic Fantasy and Overture for 
orchestra; pianoforte Concerto; * Die Rich- 
modis , symphonic poem for organ and 
orchestra; Suite for 2 violins; songs with 
orchestra and with pianoforte, elc. 

dS“ t ' “*»» ■» iEiSX 

»■astXr'r ( 


society and was its conductor till 1868. From 
1874 to 1886 he was HofkaptUmeisler in Berlin, 
and in 1876 he conducted the Silesian Musical 
Festival founded by Count Hochbcrg. The 
special object of his system of pianoforte tech¬ 
nique, a minute description of which is given 
in Amy Fay’s ‘ Music Study in Germany ’ 
Chicago. 1880; London, 1886), was the 
acquirement of an absolutely even touch by 
the adoption of a very soft tone and a slow 
pace in practising, a scat much lower than 
most teachers recommend and minute atten- 
*' on *° ,hc dc,ails of muscular movement, 
hmil Sauer and Donald F. Tovey were among 
the most distinguished of the advocates of the 
Deppc system. A> F ., 

DE PREZ, c , J ’ 

DEPREZ ,*'JosQLiN. 


De Quincry, Thomas. Su Berlioz Q..) 

t0) - ! ),errn l * «*• ‘hamber wort,.' 

Dercy, P. Set Boieklini f T>Wma«|«ic \ lit,.'. 

Der^m,. Tristan. Su Ibert (4 wnnl, 

Lady ’ S “ HarV£ v, Mary. 

DERING (Deering), Richard (b. ?, e . 

,5 p : . I - ondon . (buried 22J Nlar. 1O30). 

English organist and composer. According 

o a pedigree in the B.M. (Add. MS 5534) 
' •“.of Henry Bering of Li»,n£r 
let worth. (His mother may have been the 
»ister Of the Earl of Kent, but this cannot In- 
substantiated.) It is probable that his early 
mus'cal training was received in England. 
f ben he supplicated for the degree of B.Mus. 
rom Christ Church. Oxford, in .610, he stated 
hat he had been studying music for ten 
years. In 1612 a Mr. Decring was in Italy 
m the service of Sir John Harrington', and 
his may have been the composer. It seems 
that he was converted to Catholicism at 
about this tunc; like many other contem¬ 
porary Catholic musicians he decided to live 
abroad, and in 1617 (if nol before) he was 

IWh H ' C C ° nVC n‘ ° f tnR,Uh nuns hi 
HC WiU . ,UU ,hcrc in '620. In 

Henrik?, " m appo,mcd or 8 a,, ist to Queen 

ClZ, ' , la , na U L P ° n hcr marr iage to 
Charles I, and in the same year his name 

appears as that of a « musician for the lute 

h"m vel !? -‘ hC ing - Furlhcr rccords of 
fiTa H?K •'I C ° Url accounls of 162G and 

of St Marv .“A 3 a in ,hc "***« 

ot ot- Mary-le-Strand on 22 Mar. 1630 and 

his will (Somerset House, Scroope 34/ « 

proved by hu nearest blood relation. Edward 

Bo d. It would seem therefore that the 

mentioned*’* T"* , Dunng of Han,burg 
hive 'r lCT b J Hu ' , « a “ may not 

kEL&S? - *° ‘ h ' C ° mp °'"' d ”P il = 

*1' DeTin *'* published works arc vocal, with 
Ss! *• * “ "" P " bl ‘‘ IWd Office. SP „. X. 
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DESARGUS (Francois) 


a basso continuo. A list of his publications 
follows: 

* Canlione* sacrac sex (? quinque) vocuin a uni U«mi 
continuo ad organum ' (Antwerp. 1597). No copv 
of this book is known to exist, and there seems little 
doubt that it is a mere fiction, derived from a mis¬ 
reading of the title-page of the 1617 collection. 

1 Cantioncs sacrae ‘ a 5 (Antwerp. 1617; reprinted 1634). 
' Cantica sacra * a 6 (Antwerp, 1G18). 

' Cantiones sacra ’ a 5 (Antwerp. 1619). Probably either 
a fiction, or a ghost of the 1617 collection. No copy 
is known. 

‘ Can/onclte ’ a 4 and * Canzonette ' a 3 (Antwerp, 
1620). 

' Cantica sacra ’ a 2 and 3 (London, 1662). 

’ Cantica sacra * <1 2 (London, 1674). This also contains 
music by Christopher Gibbons, Rogers. Locke and 
others; in the preface Playford admits that he is 
not certain whether the Dering works arc genuine. 

MS vocal works by Dering are in the libraries of 
Durham, Pcterhouse, York, Oxford (Ch. Ch. and Music 
School), Loudon (B.M. and R.C.M.). 

Like Wcclkcs and Gibbons, Dering experi¬ 
mented with the composition, for an ensemble 
of voices and instruments, of pieces based on 
city and country cries. A ' London Cries ' 
was entered on the Stationers' Register in 
1599 . but this is no proof that the work was 
in fact published, and certainly no copy is 
known to-day, though it exists in manuscript. 
A similar ‘ Country Cric ' is found in no less 
than four sets of manuscripts at the B.M. 
Some fine works for viols were probably 
written before he went to Italy. In addition 
to the 11 fantasies listed by Meyer, 6 more 
arc contained in Egcrton MS 3665.' All arc 
good music, and one or two arc outstanding. 
It is curious to note that more than two-thirds 
of Dcring’s fancies arc in A minor. Several 
pavans and almans for viols, with and without 
continuo, arc in manuscripts at Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge and London. Some English verse 
anthems, a madrigal and an elegy exist in 
manuscripts in libraries at Durham, York, 
Tcnbury, London and Oxford. 

Contemporary references to Dcring's music 
are very favourable. Pcacham (1622) and 
Mace (1G7G) include him in their lists of 
excellent composers, and the Dutch composer 
Bannius speaks well of him. Anthony i Wood 
records a remark of Benjamin Rogers that 
Cromwell “ was much taken with ” Dcring's 
Latin motets. Burney is much less enthusi¬ 
astic. The wide dissemination of Dering's 
music in print, the comparatively large 
number of surviving copies, and experience 
of hearing the works performed suggests that 
his true worth lies somewhere between these 
extremes of judgment. R- T. d.* 

Hibl.—Bridge, Frederick. ‘ Twelve Good Musician* ’ 
(London, 1920), also Proc. Mu*. Ass.. \ ol*. XL\ 1 
& XLIX. . . 

Hughes, Ciiari.es W.. * Richard Dcenng s Fancies for 
Viols’ (M.Q., XXVII. 1941.PP: 38-46)- 
Platt, Pp.tfr. * Dcring’s Life and I raining (Al. & 
XXXIII, 1952. P- 41). 

S« oho Street Cries (setting of). _ 

1 St* M. & L.. July 1951- These may be by Ward. 

• Additional biographical details supplied by Peter 
Platt. 


D’ERLANGER, Frederic. See Erlanger. 

DERMOTA, Anton (b . Kropa, Slovenia, 
4 June 1910). 

Yugoslav tenor singer. He studied singing, 
pianoforte, organ and composition in his own 
country, where at a very early age he became 
organist and choirmaster. After passing the 
state examination at the Conservatory of 
Ljubljana, he studied singing with Marie 
Rado in Vienna. There he was engaged by 
Bruno Waller for the State Opera in 1934, in 
which year he also made his first appearance 
at the Salzburg Festival under Toscanini, 
making a success particularly with Don 
Ottavio in ‘ Don Giovanni \ He achieves 
much, in that part as in many others, by laying 
stress especially on emotional expression. His 
repertory includes the chief lyric tenor parts 
in the operas of Mozart, Verdi, Puccini and 
Richard Strauss (including ' Salome ’ and 
' Capriccio ’), as well as Offenbach (‘ Talcs of 
Hoffmann ’), Smetana (‘ Bartered Bride ’), 
Tchaikovsky ('Eugene Onegin’), Borodin 
(' Prince Igor ’), etc. He is appreciated also 
as an oratorio singer and recitalist. h. r. 

DE ROGATIS, Pascual. See Rooatb. 

Deroultde, Paul. Stt Maucnct (incid. m. lot 
plays). 

DERRICK, ? (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 17th-ccntury composer. Some 01 
his music still exists in manuscript. There is a 
Short Service by him, including lc Dcui . 
Bcncdictus, Kyrie and Creed, in the Cathe 
Library at Durham; also a Jubilate, *> r ' c 
and Creed, and a Latin Benedict at Petcr- 
liouse, Cambridge. J’ M * '“'! n . 

DERUYTS, Jean Jacques (b. Lidge, 1 79* » 

d. Li*ge, 11 Apr. 1871). .kabtlU 

Belgian composer. He was mo,Ire 
at several Liege churches and wrote g 
quantities of church music. H ^“ orkj in . 


masses, 


Osar Franck's early teachers, 
elude a ' Tc Dcum ’ with orchestra, 
motets, offertories, etc. E * v ' *'» * n .o. 
DERVISH MUSIC. See $urf and I 

WISH Music. . . c,. r.arr (H., 

Derzhavin, Gabriel Romanovcb. 

• Ode lo ihe Deily *). n (ha , for 

DES. The German name for 
D i being Dis. 

DESAIDES, Nicolas. See *>■**“’. (b . 
DESARGUS, Francois (Xavier) 

Amiens, c. 1768; d. Paris, ?). began 

French harpist and compwe • * |ef in 
by cultivating his voice* was Revo lutk>n, 
Amiens Cathedral and, after the R had 
chorister at the Op*ra in a • ^ ||lC 

undertaken, in the interval. hr :ii; ant Iy- * n a 
harp, in which he succeeded bnlbjn , 

few years he became one 

professors for this instrumen . and 

about 25 works for harp 
pianoforte, and songs _ with h P v 

ment — all of but slight value. He auu 



DESARGUS (Xavier) 

a good ‘ Methode de harpe ’ (Paris, 1809), 
revised in 1816 under ihe tide of Cours com- 
plct de harpe He died after 1832. m. p . 

DESARGUS, Xavier (b. ?; d. i). 

French 19th-century harpist, son of the 
preceding. He appears at the end of 1822 in 
the orchestra of the King of Prussia in Berlin, 
after which he is found again in Paris in 1832 
and then in Brussels. He abandoned his 
musical career about 1848. M . p. 

DESAUG 1 ERS, Marc Antoine (6. Fr<jus, 
Provence, 1742; d. Paris, 10 Sept. 1793). 

French composer. He went to Paris in 1774 
and published there a translation of Giovanni 
Battista Mancini’s * Pcnsieri c riflessioni pra- 
tiche sopra il canto figurato as * Reflexions 
sur Part du chant figure ’, in 1776. His first 
opera, 1 Mirzelle * (1777), was not performed ; 
but he achieved success with the music for the 
witty parody ‘ Lc Petit CEdipc ’ at the 
Comcdic-Italicnne on 22 May 1779, and the 
year after saw his pastoral opera * Erixene, ou 
L Amour enfant * produced at the Academic 
Royalc de Musiquc. Ten more operas of his 
appeared at diirerent theatres between 1780 
and 1792; ‘Les Deux Sylphes * (Comedie- 
Italiennc, 18 Oct. 1781) was published in full 
score. 1 

Dcsaugicrs also wrote a cantata in honour 
<>l Button (1784), a Requiem for Sacchini 
(178b) and a sort of revolutionary oratorio, 
La Prise de la Bastille*, called a hiirodram, 
hrtdei livrti minis, which was sung, apparently 
m Latin, at the Cirque du Palais-Royal on 8 
Nov. 1789 and at Notre-Dame on 13 July 
J 790. His son Marc Antoine Madeleine 
Desaugiers . (1772-1827) adapted Moline's 
I.c Medccin inalgre lui ’ as an opera libretto 
for his father (Theatre Feydeau, 26Jan. 1792) 
and wrote a large number of vaudevilles and 
other plays, also some other opera librettos 
(for Gavcaux and Alexandre Piccinni); an¬ 
other son of the composer, Auguste F*lix, was 
responsible for the revised versions of Salieri's 
Danaides ’ (1817) and ‘ Tararc * (1819), and 
wrote the libretto for Bcrton's * Virginie * 
( , 8 a 3 >- a. L . 

Ste aho Kuicnili.il (E., cantata). 

DESCANT. (1) From the 12th century- 
onwards the term diuantus might be used to 
denote any kind of polyphony. “ Est autem 
aiscantus diversus consonus cantus.”* 

(2) Before long the term “ descant ” was 
restricted to any polyphonic composition 
mensurable in every part, as distinct from 
organwn purum where the plainsong tenor i, 
not measured. Franco 1, whose definition is 
repeated with slight variations by nearly escry- 

bv'ihcSpt?' D M - ,uu «0d.uo„, 

VOL. II 
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theorist of the 13th and 14th centuries, says 

Descant is the simultaneous sounding of 
different melodies, fitted together proportion- 
ately by using notes of corresponding length ’*. 

(3) I he word is also applied to the part, or 
the highest of the parts, added to the canto 
Jnmo or tenor; “ this tenor is the first of the 
parts to be constructed " — or more often 
borrowed — " and the descant is the second 
melody written above it and in harmony with 

'4' A special form of descant noticed in the 
Qpatuor Principalia ' * deserves mention. It 
»s described as “ quaedam ars in qua plures 
homines discantarc apparent, cum in rri 
vcritatc unus tantum discantabit ** (•• a device 
by which several singers appear to be descant¬ 
ing, when in fact only one is doing so ’*). Two 
or three voices double the canto fetmo at the 
fifth eighth and twelfth, disguising the bare 
d.aphony " frangendo et florendo notas, prout 
magis decet ", while a single skilled descanter 
completes the deception by filling in thirds and 
sixths, and avoiding concords. Thu is prob- 
ab y the " pure descant " referred to in the 
Discantus positio vulgaris *, and by Master 
t-umbert. who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Aristotle.* Some of the simpler forms, e.g. 
that known as Faburden (or “ English 
de\cant " as it is styled by some writers) were 
01 ten sung at sight, the only written music 
tx-lore the singers being the plainsong which 
served as tenor. This method was known as 
dneantus supra librum, and it lasted for as much 
as four centuries, into Elizabethan days. 

(5) in modern times there has been a suc- 
rc ' ,val °f descant in connection with 
k L hymn * s,n 8 in S and other forms of 
church music, well-known congregational 
melodies being treated with a superimposed 
counterpoint sung by the trebles of the choir. 

Tu “ ?{ ? COU f‘l ‘ hc ac,ual arran 8 c ment of 
lalliss Festal Responses’, but in practice 
congregations as a rule sing the treble descant 
ol these responses instead of the tenor melody. 

I ms new method of treatment has also been 
applied to secular songs. A> „ 

B, * L '5iSSu"“d G T' ,,d,,c '"glbchc.i 

«i»ch«. oSrn“(S.,?l' bOUrd ? n ; ,iath dcM "*corr- 

(MSST,',r . ... 

1. Sanford. Article in * Speculum July , 935 . 

Sir aha Faburden. Oreaoum. 

DESCANT BASSOON. See Facottino 

lcrm ESC ^ MA ^ S ^ Gcr< Dukantmesse). A 

useful a °s H y aCCl,ma,izcd *° En 8'^, but 
=*« 3 ,y P C of » 5 th-ccntury 

ma« m which the canlus firmus does not, as 

treble. ‘ Hc ,Cn ° r parl - but in ‘he 


Mil 

Much 
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DESMARETS 


DESCANT (TREBLE) VIOL. See Viol. 

DESCANTING. See Discantus supra 
Li brum. 

DESCARTES, Rene (b . La Hayc-Dcscartes, 
Indre-et-Loire, 31 Mar. 1596; (/.Stockholm, 
11 Feb. 1650). 

French philosopher. His ‘ Compendium 
musicae ’ (1650) is one of ihe most remarkable 
books on music of its time. It was translated 
into English by Lord Wm. Brounker and pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 1653. A French edition 
by Poisson appeared in 1668; many passages 
in Descartes’s letters deal with music. 

m. L. P. 

Hull.. — I'iiiro, A., ■ Descartes el la mutiqur ‘ (Paris. 

1907 ). 

Dcschamps, Emile. Set Di/el (cantata). Iliurur- 
nn« (Meyerbeer, lib.). Meyerbeer (* HiixuenoU *, lib.). 
Nicdermcyer (souks). 

DESCLIN STRING QUARTET. Ibis 
quartet was founded in 1926, as the Brussels 
String Quartet, by Henry Dcsclin (b. £caus- 
sines d'Enghicn, 13 Feb. 1900), with Theo 
Delvcnnc, F. van Schcpdacl and F. Quinet. 
The last retired four years later and was re¬ 
placed by Leon Roy. After a debut in 1927 
they were heard in Paris for the lirst time in 
1 D 3 °» where they played works by Florent 
Schmitt, Honegger and other modern com¬ 
posers. They also played in London and in 
many other European towns. At the First 
International Festival held at TrenCianskr- 
Tcplicc they represented western chamber 
music. They have specialized in Beethoven’s 
quartets, but their repertory also includes a 
number of modern works, many of whic h arc 
dedicated to them. 

The Brussels String Quartet gave the first 
performance of works by Absil, Dclannoy, 
Pool, Quinet, etc., of the Quintet by Kocchlin 
(with Paul Collaer) and the ‘ Concerto pour 
quatuor ct clavier ’ by Tibor Harsinyi (with 
the composer). 

In 1938 the group was reconstituted and 
renamed the Dcsclin String Quartet. Its 
members then were Dcsclin, Frederic Ghigo, 
Gerard Ruyinen and Leon Roy. Its present 
members (1954) arc Dcsclin, Leon Fouya, 
Henri Langhcwoutcrs and Desire Dcrisscn. 

a. 11. (ii), rev. a. l. c. 

DESERTEUR, LE (Opera). See Mon- 

SICNY. 

Dcafontainea, Francois Guillaume. Set Dalayrac 
(4 libi.). 

DESHA YES, Prosper (Didier) (b. ?; d. 

Paris, c. 1820). 

French composer. His first work appears to 
be the oratorio ‘ Lcs Macchabees ’, sung at the 
Concert Spirituel in Mar. 1780; a second 
oratorio, ‘ Le Sacrifice dc Jephthe followed 
on 15 Aug. 1786, and some lyric scenes, 

‘ Defaitc du serpent Python par Apollon \ 

‘ La Chute dc Phaeton ’, etc., appeared at the 
Concert de la Soci6t£ des Enfants d’Apollon 


from 1785 to 1789. For the stage Deshayes 
wrote a considerable number of operas, from 
1785 (‘ Le Faux Sermcnt ’, score published) 
until 1804 ( l Henri de Bavicre ’). His ‘ Zelia ’ 
(Paris, Theatre Louvois, 29 Oct. 1791) de¬ 
serves mention as an operatic version of 
Goethe’s “ play for lovers ” ‘ Stella ’; the 
libretto was by P. U. Dubuisson, and the 
opera was fairly successful, as is shown by 
several revivals, by the fact that the score was 
printed and by the appearance, first of ‘ La 
Suite de Zelia * at the same theatre (25 Feb. 

1792) and secondly of a counterpart, ‘ Bella, 
ou La Femme k deux maris ’ (ibid., 16 Feb. 
1795). The libretto of the latter was by 
Alexandre Duval, who published it first in 
Vol. II of his collected works in 1822, and in 
the preface to it pays tribute to the composer, 
then dead. Duval calls him a fellow-member 
of the National Guard, but apart from this no 
biographical details of Deshaycs arc known, 
which is astonishing, since so many of hu 
works were performed in Paris over a period of 
more than twenty years. A> *-• 

DESMARETS, Henri (b. Paris, c. 1662; 
d. Lunlvillc, 7 .Sept. 1741). 

French composer. He was brought up at 
the court of Louis XIV. His first compositions 
were sacred and were made public under tne 
name of Goupillicr. His first opera, ‘ D ldon • 
in 5 acts, was performed on ! 1 Sept. 1L 6 ? 3 '. _ 
was followed by ‘ Circ* * (1694). ™a g ene 

el Charicllc ’ and ‘ Lcs Amours de Momus 
(both 1695). More lasting was ’ Venus e« 
Adonis ’, a 5-act opera with a prologue to- 
libretto by Jean Baptiste Rousseau, P ro0 ^ 
at the Paris Opera on 17 Mar. 1697 and 
vived as late as the same date of t 7 ' 7 >■ . 

twentieth anniversary, also given m 
at Hamburg in Apr. 1725, with a 
comic prologue. In .698 came Lcs 
galantes ’, and it is perhaps due 10 •, 

larity of the titles that the additions to Camp * 
opera-ballet ‘ L’Europe galante were 
cribcd to Dcsmarcts; they arc now kno 

have been by Destouches. (rouble 

About this time Dcsmarcts got ® (hc 
on account of a secret mam ^g d l0 

daughter of a dignitary at Senhs. ^ 
escape to Spain, where h ^ y in , 7 oo. 
intendent of the music to Philip' , nic cn 

But on 6 May 1704 the opera Ip 8 on 
Tauride ’, written by hun m 
with Gampra, was produced a nd 

Opera. The libretto, by Josep'-J^^ny 
Antoine Danchet, was the ft* o the 
operatic treatments of the tragedy t>y 

Pid ta. 7 o8 Desmarets se.Ued 

director of Duke Leopold* ^ were 

and Lunev,lie ““.fJS^Sd’Astrfe ’ i» 
performed, notably Le T P E |ijabeth 

I709. For the marriage of Princess 
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Th*r*sc with the King of Sardinia (Mar. 
1 737 ) he composed a motet and a * Te Deum \ 
His own marriage was sanctioned by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1722. In 1720 his * Renaud, ou la 
Suite d’Armidc * was performed in Paris. 

j. a. F.-M., rev. 

DESMOND, Astra (b. Torquay, 10 Apr. 
1898). 

English contralto singer. She studied sing¬ 
ing privately in London and Berlin. Although 
she had operatic experience both with the 
( arl Rosa Company and at Covent Garden, 
she made her name principally as a concert 
and oratorio singer. To a rich and even voice 
she adds rare qualities of restraint and intelli- 
gence, and no recent singer has excelled her in 
the part of the Angel in Elgar’s * Dream of 
Gerontius \ Her excellence in this ami the 
classic oratorios is largely due to the fact that 
she has kept her voice supple and flexible, 
without allowing it to develop that boom 
which is the characteristic vice of the English 
oratorio contralto of her generation. The 
same quality makes her singing of songs un¬ 
usually enjoyable, and British music-lovers 
owe her a special debt of gratitude for her 
serious study of Scandinavian song. She was 
the first to introduce the songs of Kilpinen to 
English audiences, and she has given recitals 
ol Grieg's songs in the original Norwegian, 
besides making new translations of about fifty 
of his songs for the sake of English audiences, 
n addition to her regular appearances in 
I-ondon and at the great provincial festivals, 
she has sung in various continental cities as 
well as in the U.S.A. 


** M “- d <•« 

DESORMltRE, R.g.r (*. Vfchy, , 3 

Sept. 1898). 

French conductor. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire and also with Charles Kocchlin 
In 1922 he was asvarded the Prix Blumenthai 
lor composition, given by the Fomlation 
America!nc pour la Pcrmfe et I'Art Francis. 
In 1924 he took part in the soir/ts held by 
Count Etienne dc Beaumont in Paris and 
in the performances of the Swedish Ballet 
directed by Rolf dc Mare and Jean Berlin, 
hrom 1925 to 1930 he svas attached to Dia¬ 
s'" 1 ™ s Russian Ballet as conductor and with 
it appeared at Covent Garden Theatre in 
London and the Teatro alia Scala at Milan 
as well as at the opera-houses of Paris, Dresden, 
\ icnna, Prague and Brussels. He then toured 
turope, conducting in Paris, London (De- 
bussys Pel leas et Mdisande ' at Govern 
Garden) Brussels, Munich, Budapest, Lenin- 
grad and NWw. He has taken part in most 
of the I.S.C.M. s annual festivals. In 1940 
he was invited to the Edinburgh Festival as 
conductor of the Paris Radio Orchestra. 


In Paris Dcsormicre was one of the first to 
champion the cause of modern composers, of 
whose works he has shown himself to Ik- an 
authoritative interpreter. On the other hand 
he is an expert in Renaissance and other pre- 
classical music; as director of the Socicte the 
Musiquc d'Autrcfois (from 1930) he studied, 
scored and performed many half-forgotten 
works. Not a few of his e ditions have been 
published and recorded, including * Danccries 
de la Renaissance ’ and works by Claude 
Le Jeune, Campra, Lalande, Montclair, Ra¬ 
meau, Coupenn and others. He is also a com- 
|H«e r and has written music for a great many 
hlms m collalxtraiion with Auric, Milhaud 
and Wiener, and supe rvised ils recording. 

.Vs one of the conductors of the Paris ()pera- 
Comique since 1937, Desormicre was ap- 
|»ointed director of that theatre in 1944. || P 
was also ditedrut-adjoint in charge of the ballet 
at the OpCra in i945~4 r >. and lie is a member 
of the Conseil Supcrieur du Conservatoire. 
In 1946 he ceased to lw- permanently in charge 
of any official conducting-post, and he appears 
frequently as guest conductor at opera-houses, 
concert-halls, broadcasting stations and re- 
cording studios all over Europe. 

l)«ormi*re orchestrated two works by 
l.rik Satie: * Genevieve «le Brabant ' and 
Morceaux en forme de |x>irr F K fi 

(A ZicuSoii"'* >n ‘ G,,,m ' u,IIc '- Ni« 

<v - ** 

Yvonn * (Berthe Melitta) 

(A. Coburg, Saxony, 18 July 1907). 

I rench com|>oser. She was awarded the 
I rix de Rome after having studied under lean 
and Noel Gallon, Paul Dukas and Marcel 
Dupr* at the Paris Conservatoire, where she 
was appointed profesieur de solfigt in 1943. Jlrr 
work includes 3 operas, 2 ballets, a Requiem 
for chorus and orchestra (or organ), several 
symphonic poems, ‘ Symphonic Variations ’ 
for pianoforte and orchestra, chaml»er music 
and vocal works. Some of the last are set to 

Prr anccs,or * ,hc 16th-century poet 

Philippe Desportcs. F .. * 

DES PRfcS) c f F E G - 

DES PREZ ) ** 

G»ra ^ ( " MOnS ° r Saint * 

Netherlands ^Cth-tyth-century composer. 

He became prebendary of Tournai on 3, June 

of rIi.kr H r “ mcn ' ,onfd ( ,6 3 o) in the accounts 
ol Duke Emot, Governor of the Netherlands 
Two books of madrigals by him, for 5 voices 
were published in 1594 and 1603. 

17^, c/. Modhng nr. \ ienna, 8 July ,876). 
Bohemian composer. He was a pupil of 
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TomaSck and Dionys Weber in Prague, and 
became a prolific and successful writer of 
songs, string quartets, pianoforte pieces, etc. 
He also composed the opera 4 Lidwina * (1836), 

‘ F.in Bcsuch in Saint-Cyr his most successful 
work, libretto by Eduard von Bauernfeld (pro¬ 
duced Dresden, 6 May 1838), 4 Paquita ’ 
(1851), ‘Domingo* (i860) and 4 Oberon ’ 
(not performed). His song * Lockung * was for 
many years a favourite in England. a. l. 

DESSOFF, Felix (Otto) (b . Leipzig, 14 
Jan. 1835; d - Frankfort o/M., 28 Oct. 1892). 

German conductor and composer. He was 
a student at the Leipzig Conservatory under 
Nloseheles, Hauptmann and Rietz. Between 
1854 and i860 he was conductor at various 
small towns, but in the latter year he was 
appointed conductor of the Court Opera in 
Vienna. He also held a post there in the 
Conservatory of the Gcsellschaft der Musik- 
freunde and as director of the Philharmonic 
concerts. In 1875 he became conductor at 
Carlsruhc, being succeeded in Vienna by Hans 
Richter, and in 1881 he was appointed first 
conductor of the Opera at Frankfort o/M. 

Dcssofl* published some chamber music and 
other works. His correspondence with 
Brahms was published in Vol. XVI of the 
* Ausgabc dcr deutschen Brahms-Gesellschaft ’. 

j. a. f.-m., adds. 

DESSUS (Fr., noun - top). A bowed string 
instrument of the violin family, used in the 
17th century and now obsolete, with the 
lowest string tuned to c". 

DESSUS DE VIOLE (Fr., top of the 
viols). Any instrument of the viol family 
taking the highest part in a consort. 

DESTINN, Emmy (Ema DcstinnovA) 1 
(A. Prague, 26 Feb. 1878; d. Ceski Budi- 
jovice, 28 Jan. 1930). 

Czech soprano singer. She studied the 
violin under Lachner and singing under Marie 
Locwc-Dcstinn in Prague, adopting the latter’s 
name from gratitude for her artistic progress. 
On 19 July 1898 she made her dlbut, with 
great success, at the New Royal Opera-House, 
Berlin (formerly Kroll's), as Santuzza, and 
sang there in the 400th performance of 4 Tann- 
hauscr ’. In Sept, she made her debuts at the 
Royal Opera as Santuzza, Valentine and 
Mignon. She became a great favourite in 
Berlin and remained there until 1908. In 
1 go 1, and again in 1906, she was very success¬ 
ful as Dicmut in 4 Fcucrsnot ’ and as the hero¬ 
ine in 4 Salome ’ on the production of Richard 
Strauss’s operas in Berlin. In 1901, on leave 
of absence, she sang at the Colonne Concerts 
in Paris and as Senta at Bayreuth. On 2 May 
1904 she made her London d6but at Covcnt 
Garden, with remarkable success, as Donna 
Anna, and sang the same season as Nedda in 

1 She adopted a Czech form of her stage name during 
the first world war. 


4 Pagliacci ’, Elsa, etc. She became very 
popular and returned every season until 1914. 
She sang in the first productions in England of 
4 Madama Butterfly’, 10 July 1905, and 
d’Erlangcr’s 4 Tcss ’, 14 July 1909. On 7 May 
1907 she sang as Salome at the Theatre dn 
Chatelct in Paris under the composer’s direc¬ 
tion. From 1908 to 1916 she sang in the 
U.S.A. and created there (Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, 10 Dec. 1910) the part of Minnie 
in the production of Puccini’s 4 La fanciulla del 
West ’, which she also sang in London, at the 
first Covent Garden performance, on 29 May 
1911. 

During the first world war she lived and 
worked in Bohemia, the Austrian government 
having refused her a passport to carry out her 
patriotic activities abroad. With these she 
was unable to persevere to a great extent after 
the war, her powers having by that time begun 
to decline slightly. She sang in London, how¬ 
ever, in May and June 1919 at the Czecho¬ 
slovak Festival in Queen’s Hall and later for a 
few nights at Covcnt Garden in Verdi’s ‘ Un 
ballo in maschera ’ and 4 Aida ’, after which 
she returned to Prague. Her last years were 
spent in southern Bohemia, at the castle oi 
StrAi nad NeiArkou, which she had bought in 
1914. There she married in 1923 a young 
captain of the Czechoslovak air force. 

Dcstinn wrote a drama, 4 Rahel ’, as wrl as 
poems and novels, and she also attempted com¬ 
position. She was one of the greatest artists 
her generation, being equally gifted as a singe 
and as an actress. a. c., adds. 0. • 

Bibl.—S t artInkovA, M.. 4 Strii»ki terni i PJ"i’ [' 

Black Lady of Strii 1 (M. Wi «« ,9 ‘ 

* 2ivot Emy Dotinnov* 4 
Kt KioRYt, A., • Ema Dotinnovi (Prague. W* 

DESTOUCHES, Andr* (Cardinal) (*• 

Paris, Apr. 1672 ; d. Paris, 3 Feb. I 749 J- 
French composer. He was a pupil ■*£ 
Jesuit school in Paris and as a boy 
panied Father Gui Tachard on his vW ‘ 
Siam. From .692 to .696 he was one of ^ 

44 mousquetaires du R01 *nd du jj^ ^ 
time began to compose songs. When ^ 
service he took lessons from Cam . pr ? L > Europ c 
tributed 3 airs to his teachers 
gal ante His own first opera, the pa* 

4 IssA ’, was first produced m 1697*‘ d othcr 
made him famous; it was followed by 9 
operas (see list below), several <>f which «e 
very successful and kept lh es ,a 8 £ r^pcctor 
time. In 1713 Destoucho became I P* 
General of the Opera and from, 7 * 8 «° * 
he was Director, succeeding Fran 
also held the post of Supennt^t o« 

King’s Music from .728 until h«s d « ’ ^ 
Apart from his works for the g^^ 
touches wrote very hide - , j two 

•CEnone’ (.716) and ‘SdmelA (« 7 « 9 b 

* Often mbattribuled to DomareU. 
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inotris and a * Te Drum sung liefore ihc 
queen on 24 June 1732, which was hi» Iasi 
new work.' Shortly before his death he made 
a second journey 10 Siam. 

The following is a list of Destouches's operas: 
' Im 4 ’ (lib. by Houdar de La Mode), Fontainebleau. 
7 Oct. 1697 ; Paris, Opera, 30 1 >«. 1697. Revived 
unld * 773 - 

* Amadis de Grice ’ (lj Moile). Paris, 45 Mar. 1699. 

Revived until 1751. 

* Marthisie, premiere reine des Amazonr* * (La Motte), 

Fontainebleau, n Oa 1699; Paris, 49 Nov. 1699- 
iceviveu until 1746. 

* Omphale * (La Motte), Paris. 10 Nov. 1700. Revived 

until 1754. 

* U (bmaval el la folie * (U Motte), Fontainebleau. 14 

* r- .I , J jn - ' 7 o». Revived until 17V, 

t.al irhoe (Pierre Charles Roy). Paru. 47 Dec. a7(a. 

. V,V ‘773 •"“* u,,<e niore in 1875. 

Ielemaque (Sunon Joseph de Pcllcznn.. Paris, 39 
Nov. 171a. 

1 Scmiranm * (Roy), Paris, 4 Dec. 1718. 

I.C* Elimenu (Roy). Paris, Tuilerics, 31 Dec. 1741. 
and £*!***• a? May 17 * 4 - Parts of the music b\ 

. I C. . f- Kc y ,v .f d •**»«*! « 7 V«. ‘inifle acu until 1780. 
L- Mralasemes de I’amour * (Roy). Paris, 48 Mar. 1746. 

Vocal scores of 1 Issc \ ‘ Omphale * and ‘ Les 
Elements ' were published in the collection of 
‘ Chcfs-d’aruvrc classiqucs de 1’opcra fran^ais 1 
m 1B83, edited by Vincent d’lndy, who also 
conducted a revival of * Iss*' at a Schola 
Cantorum concert on 27 Nov. 1908. More 
recently ‘ Lc Feu ' (the third entree in * Lcs 
Elements ’) was revived by the Paris An 
Musica society (16 June 1929). 

Destouches’s melody is concise and elegant, 
and in some ol his works there arc passages of 
considerable dignity and beauty. His style is 
altogether of a galani and pastoral kind, and 
Ins music contains qualities which make his 
work akin to Rameau’s, though his recitative 
docs not differ from that of Lully. a. l. 

IIidl.—Dullk, K. - Andf* Cardinal Dotouchn \ 
dmrrunon (Leipzig, 1909). 

1 ’ Correinondance dAndr* Cardinal do 

I ouches ct du Prince Anuiinc i«r d f Monaco 

E 3 D (Rev. Mu*.. Vol. VIII, Nos. 4 7. 

. 19*6-1 May 1927). 

(1 • '"leHude for opera adapt.). 

DESTOUCHES, Franz Seraph von (b. 

Munich, 21 Jan. 1772; d. Munich, 9 Dec. 

Orman composer. In 1787 he had some 
lessons from Haydn in Vienna. His first opera. 

Die I hoinasnacht ’, was produced at Munich 
°n 31 Aug. 1792 (score preserved at Darm¬ 
stadt). In 1797 Destouches was appointed 
music director at Erlangen, and shortly after¬ 
wards he joined the orchestra of the Weimar 
theatre —then under Goethe’s direction — 
as second leader. There he wrote the inci¬ 
dental music for Schiller’s version of Gozzi’s 
. ,, Ura " d0t ’ ( ,8 ° 2 ’ scorc published), for his 
U.c Braut von Messina ■, ■ Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans (both 1803) and ‘ Wilhelm Tell ’ 
(1804) *, also for Kotzebue’s ‘ Die Hussiten vor 

1 I* The , Gcrman «orb attributed to him bv Eilnrr 
l.elonv, of courje. to Franz Seraph von iSLToucheT 
_ n , } he ™ u,,c (?r Schiller’, * Wallenstein LattcrWi 798) 
and for hi, venion of • Macbeth • (,800) h£ al» been 
attributed to Dcitourhcs; the former . 

chiefly by Kranz. the latter by Rekhardt ' ' 


Xaumburg * (1804) and for Zarharias Wer¬ 
ner's 1 Wanda, Konigin drr Sarmatcn ' (1808). 
A second opera of his, * Das Missvcrstandnis 
was given at Weimar on 27 Apr. 1805, a third, 
‘ Der Teufel und drr Schneider was not 
performed. 

Destouches succeeded J. I\ Kranz as first 
leader in 1804, but left Weimar in 18it. to 
become professor of music at Landshut; Iroin 
1826 to 1842 he was conductor at Hotnburg in 
Hesse and then retired to his native town. 
Besides his works for the stage he wrote some 
pianoforte sonatas and other pieces, a piano¬ 
forte Concerto, a clarinet Concerto, etc.; also 
a Mass and an oratorio, 1 Die Anbciung am 
Grabc Christi A< , 

DESTRANGES, Louis (Augustin Etienne 
Rouille) (b. Nantes, 29 Mar. 1863 ; d. Xantes, 
31 May 1915). 

French critic. He edited (1890) 4 L’Ouest- 
Artiste *. an im|>ortant French musical review. 
He was a contributor to the * Guide musical ' 
and to the 1 Monde artiste ’, in the latter of 
which he gave an account of an interview 
with \ erdi at Genoa in 1890, when that com¬ 
poser expressed his opinions of certain French 
musicians in a way that made a sensation in 
French musical circles. Dcstranges lived out 
of Paris and devoted himself to an effort to 
make his native town a musical centre. He 
also did much for the advancement of Wag¬ 
ner's cause in France and for the development 
of the modern French school. He wrote an 
interesting study on 4 Le Theatre A Xante* 
depuis ses origines ’. His chief critical works 
are: 

; L« liiierprtte* muiirau,du " Fau.t " de (iorilir.* 

. UVT 7 ! kT *9**« -If Otar Franck.* 

1. Cfcuvre: Urfiiralc de Meyerbeer.' 

Frrvaal de d'lndy.' 

; Let Femme* de Wagner.' 
fannhauter.' 

R f ve Bru " M «* ’ <*"d studies of oilier work* 

by ibe tame computer 1 . 

. ‘ S*"***" « Dalib 1 de Sainl-Sacm * 
souvenir* de Bayreuili.' 

■ <‘orivonam c* el diuotiancrt.' 


D’ESTR^ES. See Esthers. 

DESWERT. See Swrrt. 

DESZCZYNSKI, Jozef (b . Wilno, 1781 ; 
d. Warsaw, 1844). 

Polish composer. He wrote many successful 
chamber works. His string Quartet (Op. 39, 
was published by Hofmcister at Leipzig. It 
is worth emphasizing that Dcszczyriski in this 
Quartet introduced a polonaise in place of 
the customary minuet or scherzo. He also 
wrote a Sextet for strings, songs and several 
pieces for violin and pianoforte. 

DESZNER (Teschner), Salomea ' V 

Bialystok. 1759; d. Grodno, 1809). 

Polish actress and singer. She was educated 
in W arsaw and began her career there, after¬ 
wards touring Poland with an opera company 
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which gave performances at Lwow, Grodno, 
W ilno, Dubno, etc. In 1794 she organized an 
opera company in which she acted as impre¬ 
sario, director and singer. The same year 
she established a permanent opera theatre at 
Grodno, where she remained with her theatre 
till her death. c . R> 

DETACHE (1). See Bowing. 

DETACH^ (2) (Fr. = curtailed note). See 
Ornaments, C (v) (l>). 

DETROIT. The largest city of Michigan, 
U.S.A., has several important musical estab¬ 
lishments. 

(1) Detroit Symphony Orchestra.— This 
was first the title of an organization of 40 
players assembled in 1872 by Fritz Kalsow, 
giving four concerts a year. This was active 
until about 1910 under the following conduc¬ 
tors : Rudolf Spoil, Arthur DcPcw, Johann H.. 
Berk, Ross Jungnickel, William Yunek, Hugo 
Kalsow. Since 1900 the Detroit Orchestral 
Society has sponsored a series of concerts by 
visiting symphony orchestras. In 1914 this 
association supported a revival of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra on a larger scale under 
Weston Gales and Ossip Gabrilovich. It was 
thereupon decided to enlarge the orchestra, 
place it on a sound financial basis and engage 
Gabrilovich as its permanent conductor. A 
new orchestral hall was built at a cost of nearly 
$1,000,000, seating 2100 people. The season 
°f 19 1 9 -2 ° was so successful that it was decided 
to increase the size of the orchestra to too men. 

I he cost of this was so great, however, that in 
subsequent years the number was reduced to 
8(J. After Gabrilovich’s fatal illness in 1935 
Victor Kolar conducted the orchestra with 
frequent guest conductors until 1937, when 
Franco Ghione was appointed principal con¬ 
ductor. During the 1938-39 season the or¬ 
chestra gave 14 Thursday evening, 8 Friday 
afternoon, 10 Saturday evening popular and 
12 Children’s concerts. From 1925 to 1931 
the orchestra gave a series of concerts each 
evening for six weeks during the summer in a 
splendid shell constructed for the purpose in 
the munieipal park on Belle Isle in the 
Detroit River; these were financed by the 
city. Since 1936 these summer concerts have 
been continued under the orchestra’s own 
budget. In the summer of 1934 the orchestra 
gave two concerts daily under Victor Kolar 
for 84 days, as part of the Ford Motor Co. 
exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair. From 
this association with the Ford Company grew 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour, an hour’s 
broadcast of symphonic music played by the 
orchestra assisted by many renowned artists, 
an activity which greatly helped the orchestra 
financially and which brought fine music into 
many homes never before reached. These 
concerts were conducted by Kolar in 1934-37. 
since then by guest conductors. Ghione 


resigned in 1940. The orchestra engaged guest 
conductors for two seasons and then suspended 
concerts in 1942-43. They were resumed in 
the autumn of 1943 under Karl Krueger, who 
conducted until 1949, when the orchestra 
disbanded as a result of labour troubles. 

(2) Choral Societies. —The oldest musical 
organizations were the Gcrman-American 
singing societies. Harmonic was organized in 
1849 and had its own hall and club-rooms 
from 1875. I' presented many orchestral and 
operatic programmes as well as its regular 
choral programmes. After 1933 it maintained 
a Little Symphony Orchestra. 

Concordia, organized in 1865, also has its 
own quarters; it is devoted to light opera pro¬ 
ductions and choral works. Its directors have 
been : William Koop, J. Tinnette, H. Bishof, 
G. Freytag, F. Abel, A. C. Mcurer, Joseph 
Schmitz, Carl Noehren, Hans Hagen, E. Ossko, 
Richard Fritsch, Arthur G. Heyer, William 
HofTman. 

From c. 1890 to 1900 Charles B. Stevens 
directed the Apollo Club for men and the 
Madrigal Club for women. Since 1912 Charles 
F. Morse has contributed much to the city* 
music through his concerts with the Orpheus 
Club (men) and the Madrigal Club (women). 

An early oratorio society was the 
Musical Society, conducted from 1870 to 1O08 
by F. Abel, and then for a few yean by Albert 
Stanley. Since then there have been several 
groups using the name Detroit Choral Society, 
conducted byj. D. Mehan, Charles B. Stevens 
and Albert M. Schulte. Since 1912 the name 
has been associated with a chorus of 300 voices 
conducted by William Howland; Uiu has 
been inactive in recent years. 

Since 1933 an a cappella choir has 
directed by Arthur Luck. 

(3) The Detroit Civic Opera Company 
This was founded in 1928 by Diaddcus 
Wronski, who became its stage and cnor 
director as well as general manager. InJ 9 34 
its activities were associated with those 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, after 
produced the following operas at ueu ; 

* Tristan ’, ‘ Susanna’s Secret , L*» , 

(,934); ‘La rondine’, ‘ Pclcr * b ^"f 
‘ Faust ’ (1935); the first performance 
Rocca-Simone’s ‘ The Dybbuk ’, which 
later repeated in New York and Chicago 
(,936); Verdi’s Requiem (m"^Sval- 
Gabrilovich), ‘Madame Butterfly . & , 
leria rusticana ’, 4 Pagliacci , Lucia [ 93 Qnd 
There were no productions during t 
world war. „ 

(4) Chamber Mi»c.—Between 
,900 there was a succession of three J 
quartets which gave con^rts-nandar ^ 
Detroit under the name Phl,ha ^°^ v Siam 
tette or Club. The first consisted of 
Luderer, Louis Schultz, Theodore Rh.ner and 
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Frederic L. Abel; later the players were William 
Yunck, Louis Schultz, Walter Voigtlandcr, 
Emil Schippe. The third group was William 
Yunck, Hermann Brueckner, Frank Rheska, 
Herman Hcberlcin. 

The Detroit String Quartet was formed in 
1913 by William G. King with Pasquali Brilia, 
James Cassie, Luigi Motto. In 1915 the per¬ 
sonnel became Ilya Schkolnik, William King. 
Valbcrt Coflcy, Georges Miguel. The Quartet 
disbanded in 1934. 

(5) Schools,—T he Detroit Conservatory of 
Music was founded in 1874 by Jacob H. Hahn. 
It has a staff of some 70 teachers and students 
numbering over 1600. Since the death of the 
founder the directors have been Frances L. 
York, 1902-28; Elizabeth Johnson, 1928-35; 
J. Bertram Bell since 1935. 

The Institute of Musical Art was found I'd 
in 1914. and under its first president, Guy 
Bevies Williams, with a stair of 50 teachers, 
quickly established its reputation. The presi- 
dent since 1924 has been Edward B. Mann- 
villr. In 1928 Francis L. York became dean 
and chairman of the Board. 

The Detroit Foundation Music School was 
established in 1935 by Elizabeth Johnson. 

Significant music schools of the past were: 
the Michigan Conservatory of Music, main¬ 
tained from 1900 to 1914 by Frederic L. 
Abel; the Detroit College of Music under 
Ianiise Cragg; the Detroit Institute of Music 
under Kate Jacobs. 

Wayne University’s music department under 
Louise Conklin began in 1917 as part of the 
Detroit Junior College. In 1923 it became 
part of the College of the City of Detroit, and 
since 1933 it has continued as part of Wayne 
University. The following music degrees arc 
awarded: B.A. in Music, B.S. in Music Edu¬ 
cation, M.A. in Music, M.S. in Music Educa¬ 
tion. 


(6 ) Various Concerts.— In addition to the 
concerts sponsored by the Detroit Orchestral 
Society, series of artists’ recitals have been 
maintained for over fifty years by the Tuesday 
Musicalc. Since 1930 the local chapter of 
Pro-Musica has maintained a series of concerts 
bringing programmes of a more unusual 
nature to the city. 

(7) Concert-Halls. —The concert-halls of 

Detroit have been : (a) The Detroit Opera 
House, first erected in 1869, burned on several 
occasions, finally closed in 1936; (b) the Light 
Guard Armory, erected in 1890; (c) Orchestra 
Hall, erected in 1919; (rf) ,he Masonic Audi¬ 
torium, erected in 1928. L . 

]ilO* ,r0yat ’ Lfonce * Sainl-SaCn* ('Henry VIII*, 

DETT, Robert Nathaniel (b. Drummonds- 
villc Quebec, 11 Oct. 1882 ; d. Battle Creek, 
Mich., U.S.A., 2 Oct. 1943). 

American pianist and composer. He 


studied at Harvard, where he won the Bow- 
doin Literary Prize for his essay * The Emanci¬ 
pation of Negro Music ’ and the Francis Boott 
Music Award. In 1927 he received a medal 
from the Harmon Foundation. After gaining 
a Master's degree at the Eastman School of 
Rochester, N.Y., he went to Paris to study 
with Nadia Boulanger. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music from 
Harvard in 1924 and from Oberlin College 
(Ohio) in 1926, said to have lieen the first 
Negro to have been given that distinction by 
the latter institution. In 1925 he gave a series 
of pianoforte recitals in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
and four years later he toured Europe as con¬ 
ductor of the Hampton Institute Choir. He 
‘lied while directing musical activities for the 
U.S.A. United Service Organization during 
the second world war. 

Dett took a prominent part in advancing the 
musical education of Negroes in the U.S.A., 
and in many of his compositions he used Negro 
themes and Negro idioms. His works include 
two compositions for chorus and orchestra, 

' Chariot Jubilee ’ (first performed in 1921) 
and * The Ordering of Moses * (1937); many 
works for unaccompanied chorus; pianoforte 
suite * In the Bottoms ’ (1913); arrangements 
of Negro s pirituals. N . 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM, THE. A setting 
of the • Te Deum ’ written by Handel to cele¬ 
brate the victory of Dett ingen (26 June 1743). 

" Begun July 1743 **; first performed, not at 
the thanksgiving service of 28 July, but at the 
Chapel Royal. St. James's, on 27 Nov. 1743. 
Many of the themes and passages are appar¬ 
ently borrowed. 1 

DEUS MISEREATUR. The psalm 
(LXVII) used in the evening service of the 
Anglican Church after the lessons, alternatively 
with t he Nu nc Dimittis. (See Service.) 

DEUTEROMELIA. See Pammklia. 

DEUTSCH, Otto Erich (b. Vienna, 3 

Sept. 1883). 

British (naturalized) musical biographer and 
bibliographer. He studied the history of art 
and literature, and worked casually as a pub¬ 
lisher and bookseller in Vienna. He developed 
into an expert on musical first editions and in 

S°? ‘? 26 IO 1935 hbrarian 
or the Hoboken Collection. He specialized 
particularly in Schubertian biography and 
bibliography, and on that subject produced 
wha, u not only his own most important work, 
but one of the outstanding productions in 
Schubert literature. The publication began 
in German as ‘ Franz Schubert: die Doku- 
mente seines Lebens und Schaffens ’ (19,0- 
* 9 ’ 4 )» but it remained unfinished in that 
torm. Two parts only appeared: Vol. II 
pt. 1, containing the documents of Schubert’s 

* See U*iq, 
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lifetime, and Yol. Ill, a collection of historical 
pictures referring to Schubert's career. In 
1946 this work appeared in English, translated 
by Eric Blom, as * Schubert: a Documentary 
Biography \ amplified by the contents of the 
original unpublished Vol. II, pt. ij (post¬ 
humous documents) and further augmented by 
a large number of documents not in the Ger¬ 
man edition and a full commentary by Deutsch 
on all details requiring elucidation. The 
volume is profusely illustrated with a selection 
of the most interesting pictures from the 
original iconographical volume. 

In addition Deutsch edited for the first time 
several unknown works by Schubert (Polo¬ 
naise for violin and orchestra, * Deutsche 
1 rauermesse ‘ Hungarian Melody ’, Ger¬ 
man Dances for pianoforte, etc.). He also 
carried out research on other Austrian classics. 
In association with C. B. Oldman he wrote a 
study, ‘ Mozart-Drucke * (Z.M.W., 1931-32), 
which for the first time gives a general survey 
ol Mozart's compositions printed during his 
lifetime and of his works published with opus 
numbers. Deutsch also edited, with Bernhard 
Paumgartncr, Leopold Mozart's letters to his 
daughter (1936), and lie is responsible for the 
first publication of Beethoven's ‘ Twelve Ger¬ 
man Dances ' and several Haydn dances. 

The Nazi Anschluss in Austria drove Deutsch 
to England and the second world war kept 
him there, settled at Cambridge, where, in 
addition to bringing out the English edition 
of his Schubert work already mentioned, he 
continues his research into the lives and works 
of the great masters, his attention being from 
that time on particularly concentrated on 
Handel. He is connected with the editing of 
two series of English publications: ‘ The 
Harrow Replicas ', a set of facsimiles of famous 
books and music, and ‘ The World of Music ', 
a collection of lavishly illustrated popular 
Ixmks ranging over a large variety of musical 
subjects, written by different authors. He also 
published a facsimile of Mozart's own manu¬ 
script catalogue of his works, and in 1951 
appeared his concise but complete and 
admirably arranged thematic catalogue of 
Schubert's works. 

A very important task undertaken by 
Deutsch in 1946 is the compilation of the 
‘ Union Catalogue * of the music contained 
in all the important libraries in Great Britain, 
a work on a vast scale which is to be extended 
internationally, if other countries can be 
induced to collaborate. But he retired from 
the editorship in 1950. k. g., adds. 

DEUTSCHE. 1 See Allemande. 

DEUTSCHER TANZ.) Teittsche. 

DEUX AVARES, LES (Opera). See 
G r£try. 

DEUX AVEUGLES, LES (Opera). See 
Offenbach. 


DEUX AVEUGLES DE TOllDE, LES 

(Opera). See M£hul. 

DEUX CHASSEURS ET LA LAITlfcRE, 

LES (Opera). See Duni. 

DEUX JOURN^ES, LES (‘The Two 
Days *, better known as ‘ The Water 
Carrier *). Opera in 3 acts by Cherubini. 
Libretto by Jean Nicolas Bouilly. Produced 
Paris, Theatre Feydeau, 16 Jan. 1800. 1st 
perf. abroad, Brussels, 10 Dec. 1800. ist in 
England, London, Covent Garden Theatre 
(trans. by T. Holcroft as ‘The Escapes, or 
The Water Carrier’), 14 Oct. 1801. ist in 
U.S.A., New Orleans (in French), 12 Mar. 
1811. 

DEUX MARIS, LES (Opera). See 

ISOUARD. 

DEUX MOTS, LES (Opera). See Da- 

LAYRAC. 

DEUX NUITS, LES (Opera). See Boif.l- 

D 1 EU. 


DEUX PETITS SAVOYARDS, LES 

(Opera). See Dalayrac. 

D’feVE. See £vr, Alphonse d\ 

DEVELOPMENT. A word used in two 
somewhat different senses; on the one hand of 
a whole movement, in a sense analogous to its 
use with reference to an organism; and on the 
other of a subject or phrase, with reference to 
the manner in which its conspicuous features o 
rhythm or melody arc employed by reiteration, 
variation or any other devices which the gcniu 
or ingenuity of the composer suggests, wi 
the object of showing the various elements 01 
interest it contains. . 

The term is very apt and legitimatewh 
used in these senses, which are ,n rc * ll,y , 
complements of each other; for the dev 
ment of a movement is rightly the d 
ment of the ideas contained in its sj* J ’ 
otherwise, particularly in instrumental musi, 
neither purpose nor unity of design co 
perceived. It must, however, be 
mind that the mere transposition of * , 

or its statement in a transformed versi 
in itself development. A . th,ng ‘J v n _ han eed, 
sarily developed when it is mere > g jvc 
but it is so generally when the_ p ^ ^ 
steps between the original and its 
dition can be clearly followed. 

The most perfect types of development ^ 
to be found in Beethoven s Wor J S '^' crnrn , is 
not seldom the greater part of a ofalI 

the constant unfolding and °Pf g fh |hn ,ic 
the latent possibilities ol ^ first 

figure. Reference may be made to m 
movement of the fifth Symphony, the s ^ 
of the ninth Symphony; the « g |hc la5l 
[he Sonata in C minor, Op. » q i0 
movement of the Sonata in ^ Sonata 

Vo. 2; and the last movement of the H p 

n A major, Op. 101. 
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DEVELOPMENT SECTION. The por¬ 
tion of a movement in sonata form, also called 
the " working-out ”, between the exposition 
and the recapitulation, where more or less of 
the thematic material is normally subjected to 
development in the second sense outlined in the 
article above. There are no rules as to ihe 
mode of treatment, which may be very simple 
or very elaborate. Not that it is essential to 
such a section that any of the material should 
necessarily be developed at all, or even alluded 
to: in Mozart's sonata movements, for in¬ 
stance ( e.g . the first movement of the Sonata 
for 2 pianofortes), the material may be 
entirely new ; but only a master of sonata form 
may trust himself with such freedom, for he 
alone will be capable of making thematically 
disconnected material appear relevant, as 
older masters did in the case of the contrasting 
middle sections of the da capo aria. A different 
kind of mastery, which may be present in the 
same composer (as is shown by the first move¬ 
ment of Mozart's G minor Symphony, K. 550), 
will produce developments of very consider¬ 
able complexity that keep closely to the musical 
argument based on the matter propounded in 
the exposition. Beethoven’s development 
section usually proceeds in this way, particu¬ 
larly in his later pianoforte, orchestral and 
chamber works in sonata form ; but he would 
sometimes restrict its functions deliberately, 
either by simplification or by curtailment, in 
order to throw the main stress of development 
into the coda, which in these works may 
amount to a second and more thorough-going 
development. 

Development sections of a rudimentary kind 
appear in Domenico Scarlatti's harpsichord 
Esercizi ’ (now properly called ” sonatas ”, 
since they make a distinct beginning in sonata 
form). Such sections are not always present 
m these one-movement structures of Scar¬ 
latti's, the second (recapitulating) halves of 
which often merely resume the opening bars 
of the first (expository) one in the key of the 
dominant and then work back to a conclusion 
in the tome; but such new matter as this may 
appear: 


“EXPOSITION- 



which is non-thematic but relevant and may 
thus be said to derive directly from his father’s 


da capo aria. A recapitulation is then ap¬ 
proached by a short cut to a point that had 
already occurred in the course of the exposi¬ 
tion, later than the opening bars, which do 
not recur. Ei „ 

Su «f» Da capo Aria. Coda. Exposition. Form. 
Recapitulation. Sonata. 

DEVI, Nelun. Se< Sena, Devar Si rya. 

DEVIENNE, Francois (6. Joinville, Haute- 
Marne, 31 Jan. 1759; d. Charcnton, 5 Sept. 
1803). J 1 

French composer and flute and bassoon 
virtuoso. He joined a regimental band as 
flautist at an early age and made his debut 
as composer in Paris on 4 May 1787, when 
a lyric scene, with words by Voltaire, and a 
Symphonic concertante ’ for flute, clarinet 
and bassoon were heart! at a concert of the 
Society des Knfants d'A poll on. In 1788 

Dcvienne entered the orchestra of the Theatre 
de Monsieur as bassoonist. 

Besides 12 operas of whir h * I.c Manage 
clandestin ' (libretto by Segur. Theatre Mon- 
tansier, 11 Nov. 1790) was the first and • Le 
\alci de deux maitres ' (Theatre Feydeau. 

3 Nov. 1799) the last, Dcvienne wrote a great 
number of romances, several symphonies 
among them * La Bataillc dc Jemmapes ’ for 
20 instruments) and overtures, 2 ’ Symphonies 
concertantes ' for flutes and orchestra, many 
flute and bassoon concertos, and chamber 
music (quartets, trios, sonatas) for all sorts of 
combinations of strings, winds and piano- 
forte. His ' Methode de flute thloriquc et 
pratique ' first appeared in 1795 and was 
reprinted and translated several times. He 
died in a lunatic asylum. 

Of Devicnnc's operas by far the most success- 
ful was • Lcs Visitandincs ' (libretto by Picard ; 
the plot revolves on a convent mistaken for an 
inn), which was a favourite in revolutionary 
Paris (first performed at the Theatre Feydeau 
on 7 July 1792), was translated into half a 
dozen foreign languages and revived in Paris 
as late as 1920. The music was published, as 
Cornediens ambulant* • 
(Theatre Feydeau, 28 Dec. .798, also a fair 

\? d \ alr ‘ dc dcux ma ' ,rrs ’ U" 

abo.t). Much of Devienne's chamber music 
vas reprinted by London publishers about 
1800, and especially his flute compositions 
8Tcal vo S uc f °r a lime. A , 

J2F 0 "*.m THE (‘C.« a 

{* °P cra ,n 3 acts by Dvorak. Li- 
br«.o by Adolf Wenig. Produced Prague. 

^ Ca " C ' P N ' OV '*99 perf. 
abroad, Bremen (trans. by Richard Batka) 

27 1909. 1st in England (trans. by N\ 

Lindsay), Oxford, 22 Nov. 1932. 

cSSF TO PAY * THE <°p™>- 

mJ 52 S. opera ’ * 
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DEVIN DU VILLAGE, LE (‘ The Village 
Soothsayer’). Operclta ( intermede) in I act 
by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Libretto by the 
composer. Produced Fontainebleau, at court, 
18 Oct. 1752; 1st public perf., Paris, Opera, 
1 Mar. 1753. ,sl P^rf. abroad, Brussels, 1753. 
ist in England, London, Drury Lane Theatre 
(adapted by Burney as * The Cunning Man ’), 
21 Nov. 1766. 1st in U.S.A., New York, 21 
Oct. 1790. The parody ‘ Lcs Amours dc 
Basticn et Basticnnc ’, by Charles Simon 
Favart, Marie Justine Favart and Ilarny dc 
Gucrvillc, was produced in Paris, Com^dic- 
Italicnne, 4 Aug. 1753. 

S<t alio Bastien u.nd Bastifnne (Mnurt). 

DEVISENARIE (Ger., device aria). A 
term the English equivalent of which here 
suggested might be usefully adopted. It de¬ 
scribes a type of aria familiar in the 17th and 
18th centuries in which the first word or words 
enter separately in the voice part, as though 
the singer were announcing the title of the 
piece. This “ device ” — the proper word, if 
it is accepted in its heraldic sense — is then 
repeated with a complete line or sentence 
following on, usually after a short break filled 
up instrumcntally. “ Angels, ever bright and 
fair" in Handel’s ‘Theodora’ is a very well- 
known example. The opening " device ” is 
followed by a rest of three slow beats in the voice 
part and then resumed : " Angels, ever bright 
and fair, take, oh take me . . . ”, etc. 

E. B. 

DEVREESE, Godefroid (b . Courtrai, 22 
Jan. 1893). 

Belgian violinist, conductor and composer. 
He studied at the Brussels Conservatoire under 
Ysayc and Thomson (violin), Gilson and Rasse 
(composition), became leader of the Kurhaus 
Orchestra, Ostend, of the French opera 
orchestra, The Hague, and member of the 
Conccrtgcbouw Orchestra, Amsterdam. For 
some time he was conductor of the Lyrical 
Theatre, Antwerp, and in 1924 of the newly 
opened Park Theatre Vauxhall, Brussels. 
Later he was conductor and violin soloist at 
Monaco, and in 1930 he accepted an appoint¬ 
ment as director of the Music School at 
Mechlin. 

Among his compositions are a cantata 
‘ Beatrijs ’ (with which he won the Prix dc 
Rome in 1922), * Rapsodic flamande ’, 

' Podmc htfroique ’ for orchestra, a * Ballet ’ 
for orchestra, a ballet-mimodrama, * TomW- 
Icnc ’, and much chamber and pianoforte 
music. h. a. 

Devricnt, Eduard. Stt Hans llciling (Marwhncr, 
lib.). Marschncr (do.). 

DEVRIENT, Wilhelmine. See Schroder- 
Devrif.nt. 

DEZEDE (Dezddes, Desaides), Nicolas 

(b. ?, c. 1745; d. ? Paris, 1792). 

French composer. Nothing is known about 


his origin and early life before 1772, when his 
first opera, ‘Julie was successfully produced 
at the Com6die-Italiennc in Paris, and 
astonishingly little about his further career 
(apart from his works), considering that he 
was for twenty years one of the most popular 
composers for the Paris stage. The various 
chronicles and correspondences of the time, by 
Bachaumont, Grimm, d’Alembert, and so on, 
do not reveal a single tangible biographical 
fact about him, beyond rumours that he was of 
noble birth — he was even alleged to be an 
illegitimate son of Frederick II of Prussia — 
and received a considerable allowance from 
some mysterious source. 

Dczdde (the spelling of his name varies) 
wrote about twenty operas from 1772 till his 
death ; only a few of them were failures, and 
three (among them * Le Writable Figaro ’ 
mentioned by Grimm in Nov. 1784) were not 
performed. The most successful were ‘Julie’ 
(1772) and its sequel, ' L’Errcur d’un mo¬ 
ment’ (1773), ‘ Lcs Trois Fcrmicrs ’ (1 777 )» 
again with a sequel, ‘ Blaise et Babet ’ (J 7 ® 3 )» 
and ‘Alexis et Justine’ (1785). These 
five were published in full score (as by 
“ M. D.Z.”), and a few more are extant in 
manuscripts. For the Op^ra he wrote ‘ I^ronne 
sauvfcr’ (1783) and ‘ Alcindor ’ (1787).. and 
some of his later works had so little music in 
them that they could be performed at the 
Comedic-Fran^aise : ‘ Auguste et Thtodore, 
ou Lcs Deux Pages ’ (1789). ‘ Trois N £f CS 
(1790) and ‘ Paulin et Clairette, ou Lcs Deux 
Espiegles ’ (1792). After his death appeared 
* La Fete dc la cinquantainc ’, which had been 
ready in 1781, but was produced and pub¬ 
lished only in 1796. 

Dez*de died probably in Paris, and in W’ 
as the ‘ Almanach dcs Spectacles published 
an ‘ £logc ’ in i 7 93 - His portrait - a crujK 
steel engraving, said to be after a paint ^ 
Greuze — appeared in the ‘ Magazin pit 
que' of .854. DezMes dauber Flon"' 
was the composer of a one-act comic ope • 
•Lucctte et Lucas’ (Comddie-Itahenne, 

Nov. 1781), which was published in full « 

(‘‘ mise cn musique par M llf D. Z. )■ 

Dez*de’s operas were great 
their time and highly spoken of by 
porary critics. Several were '/anslated into 
other languages, but none of t cm 
on .he s.age beyond .he Napoleonic era, or 
was afterwards revived even expen 
Mozar. wrote his pianoforte*^®. | ^ 
on the mm. popular air from Jul l 
dormoi. dans un bocage ), and 
beuer known “Ah, vous dira £ J ^™ oza ,( 
has also been a..ribu.edWbably 
wrote variations on this also (K. 2 5 hc 

he me. DezMe in Pans in .778 <£» ^ „ 
docs not menuon his name in h - ,bc 

least saw some of his works on the st g 
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G'omedie-Italienne (perhaps 4 Zulima which 
was first produced thereon 9 May 1778). a. l. 

... «/«<* Auber CErrcur d'un moment *. resctlini; •• 

lib.). Uu Pay (adds lo * Trois FcrmieraMoxail (nf. 
van. 011 air). 

DHAEYER, Frans. See Antwerp. 

D’HERBAIN. See Herbain. 

D’HERVELOIS. See Caix d’Hervelois. 

DHOOGE, Clement. See Antwerp. 

DIABELLI, Anton (Antonio) (b . Maitsee 
nr. Salzburg, 6 Sept. 1781 ; d. Vienna, 7 Apr. 

i8j8). 

Austrian music publisher and composer of 
Italian descent. He was first a chorister. 
Later he studied at the Latin School of 
Munich. Bring intended for the priesthood 
he received a good general education in the 
monastery of Raitenhaslach and profited much 
from association with Michael Haydn, who 
superintended his musical studies. When the 
Bavarian monasteries were secularized in 1803 
lie gave up the idea of taking orders, went to 
Vienna and was warmly received by Joseph 
Haydn. His pianoforte pieces aiid his 
numerous arrangements had an immense 
popularity. His masses, especially the Land. 
n u ssen (for country churches), arc widely 
spread in Austria, being for the most part easy 
to sing and interesting, if not particularly solid. 
He also composed songs for one and more 
voices, and an operetta, 4 Adam in der 
Kleminc 1 (1809), a sequel to Schenk’s 4 Dorf- 
harluer ’, as well as other stage works. 

He soon became a popular teacher of the 
pianoforte and guitar, made money enough to 
become partner with Peter Cappi, the music 
publisher, in 1818, and in 1824 the firm be¬ 
came Diabclli & Co. In 1852 it became C. A. 
Spina, and in July 1872 F. Schrcibcr, under 
which name it continued, though the business 
was purchased in May 1876 by A. Cranz of 
I lamburg. By 1880 its publications amounted 
to over 25,000. In Diabclli’s time it acquired 
the publications of the extinct firms of Artaria. 
L. Kozcluch, Tli. Weigl, Bcrka, Ixidesdorfi 
I ennaucr and Tracg, and in 1855 those of 
Carlo Mecchctti. The firm published speci- 
a ly for Schubert, Czerny, Strauss and Lanner; 
also Marpurg’s 4 Abhandlung von der Fugc ’, 
revised by Sechtcr, and Reicha’s 4 Lehrbuch 4 ; 
and, under the title 4 Ecclesiasticon 4 , a collec¬ 
tion of church music. In 1874 a fresh cata¬ 
logue of publications was issued, and a 
thematic catalogue of Schubert’s published 
works, compiled with his usual exhaustive 
accuracy by Nottebohm. Diabclli’s quiet and 
unassuming life made him many friends, some 
of whom in 1871 erected a tablet to his memory 
on the house at Mattsee in which he was bom. 
Beethoven wrote his 33 Variations (Op. 120) 
on a waltz of Diabclli’s. 

Ste a/,o Beethoven (vara, for 
(ex. of). Schubcri (v»r. on 
\ aterlioducher Kuruilcrvcrcio. 


C. F. P. 

pf.. Op. 120). Rosalia 
theme for pf.). Spina. 


“DIABELLI” VARIATIONS (Beet¬ 
hoven). See Variations, pp. 683-84. Vater- 

LANDISCIItR KUNSTLERVERfcIN. 

DIABLE A QUATRE, LE (Opera). See 

Philidor. Sou6 . 

DIABOLUS IN MUSICA (Lai., the devil 
in music). A medieval term in which the 
intone (augmented fourth or diminished 
filth) was denounced by theorists as an interval 
to be avoided in composition. Its simul¬ 
taneous use at a point where two polyphonic 
parts meet vertically was forbidden, and 
though as a melodic progression it was 
regarded as less |>ernicious, it was looked 
upon with disfavour even so. E. b. 

Diagtulev, Sergey Pavlovich. S„ Ballet, Nll'm. 
Mialiapin <engi*einent of). Stravimky (do.). 

B, M - -BiAVKON-r. Cvwt \V.. * The Diaihilcv Ballri in 
nooUon: a I'eraonal Record ' (London, 1940). 
l.\MKar,C onstant.* Diaghilcfl and Siravmtky a*Time 
I rasfilers . in 1 Mutic llo! 1 (London. 1944). 

!■*»*?• S * P«fhilev: hit Life, h.i Work, hit 

(laxidoii, 1940 ). 

DIALOGUE. A type of 17111-century 
composition lor two voices representing two 
Ih-( sonages or personifications ( e.g . Andreas 
Hammerscliniidt’s * Dialogues between God 
ami a Faithful Soul ’ of 1645). 

DIAMANTS DE LA COURONNE, LES 
(‘The Crown Diamonds ’). Opera in 3 
acts by Aubcr. Libretto by Eugene Scribe 
and Jules Henri Vcrnoy dc Saint-Gcorges. 
Produced Paris, Op*ra-Comiquc, 6 Mar. 1841. 
1st |K-rf. abroad, Brussels, 25 Nov. 1841. 1st in 
U.S.A.. New York (in French), 14 July 1843. 
1st m England, London, Princess’s Theatre 
(trans. by T. II. Keynoldson), 2 May 1844.' 

DIAMOND, David (Leo) (b. Rochester, 
N.Y., 9 July 1915). 

American composer. Hr studied at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music in 1928-29, the 
Kastman School of Music, Rochester, in 1930- 
1934 and the New Music School (Dalcrozc 
Institute) in New York, 1934-36. His 
teachers included Bernard Rogers, Paul 
Boepple, Nadia Boulanger and Roger Sessions. 
Hr was awarded the Elfrida Whitman Fellow¬ 
ship m 1935 and the Juilliard Publication 
Award , n 1937 f„ r 4 Psalm 4 , a work for 
orchestra. He held Guggenheim Fellowships 
m 1938 and 1941. In 1937, also, he was com¬ 
missioned by the League of Composers to 
write his Quintet for flute, string trio and 
pianoforte, and in 1941 he won the award 
trom the American Society for the Publication 
ol American Music. In 1942 lie received the 
American Academy in Koine Award and in 
« 9*3 «he Paderewski Prize for the pianoforte 
Quartet He also had a grant from the 
•National Academy of Arts and Li tters, and in 
•945 a commission from the Kusscvitsky 
Foundation. ’ 

'• bu « “ "" »•«» known 
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David Diamond has written in many forms, 
i hough his early trend toward symphonic 
manner and dimension has proved a persistent 
one, his four symphonies having won for him 
high tribute. His musical style has a modal 
sound to it, though the modality is achieved 
m harmonic colouring — in the vertical sense 
— more often than in the polyphonic one. 
His Rounds for Strings’, a work that re¬ 
ceived the Critics' Circle citation, is however 
a more polyphonically achieved modal piece 
its linear qualities being dictated both by the 
siring instrumentation and by the use of the 
‘ round " as a form, and the closer integration 
ol ends and means makes this one of his out¬ 
standing pieces. 

Diamond’s music has a notable emotional 
impetus, and such dissonance as there is in his 
style is almost continually present in his mono¬ 
chrome harmonic colour scheme: it is seldom 
used as a dynamic contrast. Structurally and 
stylistically Diamond s works are all very 
similar, Irom the earlier to the later pieces. 
His expression is personal, lyric-romantic and 
intense, and has not changed much, or passed 
through very divergent working methods, in 
spile of his many and varied teachers. His 
expressive equilibrium appears to be set and 
Ins technical command fully accomplished. 

P. C.-H. 


Symphony No. 3 (1945). 

Symphony No. 4 (l 945 >- 
I he Enormous Room * (1948). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Vn. Concerto No. 1 (1936). 

Cello Concerto (1938). 

Vn. Concerto No. 2 (1947). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Partita for oboe, bassoon & pf. (1935). 

Concerto for stg. 4tet (1936). 

String Trio (1937). 

Quintet for flute, vn., viola, cello & pf. (1937). 
Quartet for vn.. viola, cello & pf. (1938). 

String Quartet No. 1 (1940). 

String Quartet No. 2 (1943). 

String Quartet No. 3 (i94t>). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (1946). 

* Canticle, Perpetual Motion ’ (1946). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (1938). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Sonatina (1933). 

8 Pieces (1935). 

I .oncer to for 2 pfi. ( 1940 - 
Album for the Young (1946). 

Sonata (1947). 


SONGS 

' Four Ladies cycle (1935). 

’ L'Ainc* de 9 iicbimy \ cycle of 9 *ong« IMuuy's 
letters (1949). 

p. C.-H. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLETS 

* Tom ' (scenario by E. E. Cummings) for mixed chorus 
. .... & fu 'l «rch- 0936). 

' (194*0'” Audubon ’ ( ‘ ccn - b > Clenway Westcolt) 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Shakespeare's * Tempest' (1944). 

Shakespeare's * Romeo and Juliet' (1917). 

FILM MUSIC 

'A Place to Live’, documentary for the Philadelphia 
Mousing Association (1940). 

' Strange Victory documentary (1948). 

' <‘alder Circus Sequence \ on Hans Richter's * Dreams 
that Money can Buy ’ (1948). 

CHORAL WORKS 

' This is the Garden ’ (E. E. Cummings). unacc<*.p. 
<1933). 

I hire Madrigals' (Janies Joyce), unaccomp. (1937). 

2 Choruses (Cummings), unaccomp. women's voices 

(1940)- 

* oung Joseph ’ (Thomas Mann), women's voices & 

slgs.. or organ (1944). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Hommage A Satie ' for chamber orch. (1934). 

Psalm (1936). 

Variations for small orch. (1937). 

Elegy in Memory of Ravel, for brass, harps (or stgs.) & 
perc. (1937). 

Overture (1937). 

' Aria and Hymn ’ (1937). 

' Heroic Piece ’ for small orch. (1938). 

Music for double stg. orch.. brass & drums (1938). 

Concert Piece (1939). 

Concerto for chamber crch. (1940). 

Symphony No. 1 (1940). 

Symphony No. 2 (iQ43>. 

Rounds for stgs. (1944). 


DIAPASON («). See Intervals. 

DIAPASON (a). The diapason slops of die 
organ consist of the bold and dignified fiue- 
pipc work of foundation tone and pitch which 
forms the basis of the tonal department of the 
organ or manual to which it belongs. IJ* C 
diapason chorus is the backbone of tne 
English Great Organ. 

Diapasons are open and stopped pipes- l. n ® 
Open Diapason as a Great-Organ stop consts 
of cylindrical open metal pipes of true speaking- 
length, the CC pipe approaching 8 feet > 
length and being about 6 inches in diameter. 

In the pedal department the pipe* arc 0 
true 16-ft. speaking-length and arc often mao 
of wood; they arc square, or rather rcc 
angular, in section. . r 

The Stopped Diapason is of wood (or o 
metal in the treble), and although the pitch ‘ 
of 8-ft. tons, the pipe itself is of only half its 
speaking-length, the upper end being closco 
by a stopper or tompion, which caus 
sound an octave below the true open speaxins 
length. i|£ 

In the treble portion the stoppers m > 
pierced, which imparts a reedier quality to 

full, 


tone. . * 

The tone of stopped pipes is son, 
smooth and mellow, blending and contains 
well with other qualities of tone. T ‘ 

Set alto Organ. Organ Stop*. 

DIAPASON NORMAL. 


See Pitch, Stan¬ 


dard. 



DIAPASON, OPEN- 

DIAPASON, OPEN \ See Organ 

DIAPASON, STOPPED) Stops. 

DIAPENTE. See Intervals. 

DIAPHONE. See Organ Stops. 

DIAPHONY, (i) (from Lai. diaphonia). 
Harsh discordant sound as opposed 10 “ sym- 
phonia ” or pleasant sound. 

i.;?^f!i" ,ia w e, D “P hon “ ldem * un,: nam - u ' dicii 

Indorus, diaphoniae sum voces dbcrrpantn me dmonir 
in quibu* non cst jocund us ted aspemt sonut.' 

( 2 ) The name is used by many early 
medieval writers as a synonym for Organum. 
By the 13th century the use of the term had 
generally given place to “ Discantus ”, though 
John de Mur is (early 14th cent.) still speaks of 
" diaphonia sivc discantus A . H 

Sii alio Organum. 

DIARMID (Opera). See MacCunn. 

DIASCHISMA. See Intervals. 

DIASTOLE (from Gr. S.d, apart; ariXX, ir, 
lo put: distinction, differentiation). An 
loth-century term for the divisions of music 
into sections or phrases. 

DIATESSARON. See Intervals. 

DIATONIC. See Intervals. 

DIAZ DE VELASCO. *, Dots, „» 

Velasco. 

DIAZ, Gabriel 1 ( b . ?.r. 1590; d. Madrid, ?). 

Spanish composer. He was attached ,0 the 
Spanish court, and is recorded as assistant 
choir-master a, the royal chapel in Madrid in 
1 hoo, and also as maestro de eapdla at the monas¬ 
tery of the Encarnacibn. In 1611 he com- 
posed the Requiem for Doha Margarita of 
Austria and then relinquished his post. In 
1 bib he appears at Lerma, in 16a, in Granada 
m .6*4 a, Chrdoba, where he remained as 
eapeUdn in the church of Santa Infc until 
. 3 1 • »n that year he was one of the judges 
m a competition to elect a new maestro de 
taptlla at Granada, and afterwards became 
maestro a, the convent of the Descalzas Reales, 
Madrid, a post formerly held by Victoria. He 
dud after 1631. 

Diaz's church music, mentioned in the 
catalogue of the library of John IV of 
I ortugal, was lost in the Lisbon earthquake 
°' ' 755 - Eight of his secular works, how¬ 
ever, are printed in Aroca's edition of the 
Munich manuscript ‘ Cancionero de Sablo- 
nara (Madrid, ,9,6); and two are found in 
MS * 3 . 23 * (Bibl. Medinaceli, Madrid). He 
was apparently a friend of the dramatis, Lope 
de Vega, who dedicated a poem to him. 

drf E " g ' i5h limily of “ d 

Ch “' l « “Win (*• Southampton, 

fbapt. 4 Mar.] , 745; </. London, 25 July 
n ; Mmch^ of Paduaj C«bm. • Scores *. 
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1814), composer, author and entertainer. He 
was the son of a parish clerk at Southampton 
and grandson of a merchant who had founded 
the village near Southampton which bears his 
name. Dibdin's eldest brother, who was by 
twenty-nine years his senior, was captain of an 
Indiaman and father of the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin (1776-1847), the well-known 
bibliographer. 

Charles Dibdin was admitted a chorister to 
Winchester Cathedral in June ,756, and he 
remained in the choir till Nov. 1759. The 
records of W inchcster College give no support 
to the statement tha, he was at school there. 
He had a good voice and quickness in learning, 
which induced James Kent, then organist a, 
Winchester Cathedral, ,0 compose anthems 
lor him and teach him ,0 sing them; Peter 
Fussell (who succeeded Kent in ,774) taught 
him the rudiments of music and a few common 
tunes. All musical knowledge beyond that he 
acquired for himself, studying chiefly the 
concertos of Corelli and the theoretical works 
ol Rameau. The place of organist at Bishop’s 
Waltham becoming vacant, Dibdin offered 
himself for it, but was rejected on account of 
his youth. When he was fifteen years old his 
eldest brother brought him to London and 
placed him in the music warehouse of Johnson 
in Cheapside, where, however, he did not 
remain long, a friend having advised him to 
try the stage. He made his debut at the 
summer theatre at Richmond in 1762 and 
was engaged at Birmingham the next year. 
After his return to London he obtained an 
engagement at Coven, Garden Theatre, as a 
smging actor. About the same time he be gan 

° 45 " dl “ music * cn couragrd 

bv Beard, then manager of the theatre, who 
advised him to write something for the stage 
promising to bring it ou, a, Dibdin's benefit. 
He accordingly set ,0 work and wrote and 
mral**^ u™' Sh '? hcrd ’* Artifice', a pas- 

'™ y y 6i and rc I >calcd in the following 
• lh ' author-composcr performing the 
° f , S, "P h °n- Al the beginning of 
'“f rJ °J rh= Maid of the Mill • 
3 a ^ > “' “ Produced at Covcm Garden. 

wht w,T. d ; fficul '? a ™ in * wilh Duiutall, 
played Ralph, Dibdin was 
requested by Beard to undertake the part. He 

luntlr\ , ' d and a ‘ °"« established 
hunseir firmly ,n the public favour. In 1767 

feW T ° f "" music lor • i-ove in the 

Sttte 0 ' ,wo " hirds of -" ai 

CJ" *. 7 r D j bdin ‘^nsferred his services from 
9 ard jn t° Drury Lane, where he sig- 
of ‘ T^r ^ ^composition of the music 

ance^f M k ^ h T is Arabic perform¬ 
ance of Mungo in „. In the following years 
he was engaged to compose for Ranciagh, 
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where he produced ‘ The Ephesian Matron 
‘ The Maid the Mistress ’ and 4 The Recruiting 
Sergeant He likewise composed some of the 
music for the Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1769. In 1770 Thomas King, 
having become proprietor of Sadler's Wells, 
engaged Dibdin to write and compose sonic 
little musical pieces to Ik* brought out there. 
In 1774 D'bdin produced 4 The Waterman* 
and in 1775 ‘ Die Quaker \ pieces which kept 
uninterrupted possession of the stage for many 
years. At the end of the latter season he 
quilted Drury I.ane owing to differences that 
had arisen between him and Garrick, and 
exhibited at Exeter Change a piece called 
‘ The Comic Mirror *, in which well-known 
characters of the day were personated by 
puppets. In 1776 he took a journey into 
France, where lie remained some time. 

On his return in 1778 Dibdin was engaged 
as composer to Covent Garden Theatre at a 
salary of £10 a week, but he held the appoint¬ 
ment for two or three seasons only. 


unaided exertions and in 1789 produced at 
Hutchins's Auction Room, King Street, 
Covent Garden, the first of a series of “ table 
entertainments ”, of which he was author, 
composer, narrator, singer and accompanist, 
under the title of 4 The Whim of the Moment 
On the first evening there was an attendance 
of only sixteen persons. Dibdin, however, 
persevered; he engaged the Lyceum and 
brought out 4 The Oddities *, the success of 
which was at once decisive; and no wonder, 
for it contained, among others, the songs 4 To 
Bachelors’ Hall ’, 4 ’Twas in the good ship 
Rover ’, 4 The Flowing Can *, 4 Saturday night 
at sea *, 4 Ben Backstay *, 4 1 sailed from the 
Downs in the Nancy *, 4 The Lamplighter ' 
and 4 Tom Bowling *; the last written on the 
death of his eldest brother, Captain Thomas 
Dibdin. And here it may be observed that 
nearly the whole of those sea-songs which 
gained for their author the appellation of 44 the 
Tyrtacus of the British Navy " were written 
by Dibdin for his entertainments. In i“ 9 ° 
The Oddities ' was revised and ran seventy- 


. . In 1782 

he projected the erection of the Royal Circus _ _ 

(afterwards the Surrey Theatre), which was nine nights, when it was succeeded by ‘ The 

opened on 4 Nov. 1782 for a few nights only Wags *, which was performed for 108 nights, 

and reopened for a longer season the following The great sale of 4 Poor Jack \ the copyright 
spring, Dibdin undertaking the general of which, with eleven other songs, he had sold 
management, Hughes the equestrian depart- for £60, and which in a short time had brought 
ment and Grimaldi (father of the afterwards its purchaser a profit of £500, induced DiMm 
famous clown) the stage direction. For this about this time to become his own publisher, 
theatre the cvcr-activc pen of Dibdin was In 1791 he removed from the Lyceum1 to * 

room in the Strand, opposite Beaufort ui< 
ings, which he opened under the name 0 
Souci and where he remained for four >e 
He then built for himself a small theatre on 
east side of Leicester Place, which he open 
under the same name in 1796. He con 
to give his entertainments there unu 4 
when lie sold his theatre and retire 
puWic Hfe. In .803 the annum, 

granted him a pension of L 2 °° 0 f 


was 

employed in the production of numerous little 
musical pieces and pantomimes. The first 
season was remarkably successful. In the 
second dissensions broke out among the 
managers, in consequence of which he retired 
from the theatre. He then made an attempt 
to regain his position at the patent theatres and 
succeeded in getting his opera 4 Liberty Hall * 
(containing the popular songs of 4 Jack Rat¬ 
lin ’, 4 The High-mettled Racer ’ and 4 The 


Bells of Abcrdovey ’) brought out at Drury but this being "withdrawn on a chang jn 

Lane on 8 Feb. 1785. Soon afterwards he ministry he was led to open a music s P 

listened to a proposal to erect a theatre at the Strand as a means of subs, j ,r h nC< L:amc 

Pentonville, where he purposed representing speculation, however, failed, and ne . was 

spectacles in which hydraulic effects should be bankrupt. A subscription for his re 
* ■ ■ . . n _r...Kirh an anno / 


introduced. He proceeded to some extent 
with the building, which he intended to call 
4 Helicon', but his application for a licence was 
refused, and shortly afterwards a gale destroyed 
the edifice and put an end to the project. 

Dibdin next meditated a visit to India and, 
to raise funds for the purpose, made a tour 
in 1787-88 through a large part of England 
and gave entertainments. He published an 
account of this tour in 1788, in a quarto 
volume, under the title of 4 The Musical Tour 
of Mr. Dibdin ’. In the summer of 1788 he 
sailed for India, but the vessel being driven to 
take shelter in Torbay, he finally abandoned 
his intention and returned to London. 

Dibdin next resolved to rely on his own 


opened in 1810, with part of which an an ^ 
of £30 was purchased for h,msc, ^ I his pen- 

daughter successively. Subsequently nup ^ 

sion was restored to him. He broug 
last opera, 4 The Round Robin , at 
market in 1811. r*;Min was 

Towards the end of J 8, 3 follow- 

attacked by paralysis, and he die n ^ 
ing year. He was buried mtM ^ 
belonging to the parish of St. wbcre 

Fields, in Pratt Street, Camden Town, ^ 
a monument by Roubiliac was erecicu 

memory. But this can no longer be ^ 


w. 


* Katharine EsdaJe, ‘ Englhh 
(London. 1946). 
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Besides his compositions (rrz list btlow) 
Dibdin wrote several novels, such as * The 
Younger Brother’ (3 vols., 1793), ‘Hannah 
Hewit, or The Female Crusoe * (3 vols., 1796, 
which he later dramatized) and ‘ Henry 
Hooka ’ (1807) and edited (and almost wholly 
wrote himself) periodicals such as ‘ The Devil ' 
(1786-87) and ‘The Bystander’ (1789-90, 
also containing 26 songs). Further, ‘ A Com¬ 
plete History of the English Stage ’ (published 
in monthly parts from 1797, collected in 5 vob., 
1800); ‘ Observations on a Tour through 
almost the Whole of England and a Con¬ 
siderable Bart of Scotland ’ (2 vols., 1801-2); 

’ The Professional Life of Mr. Dibdin ' (4 vols.! 
1803 ; 2nd enlarged ed., 1804); poem?, such 
as ‘ The Harmonic Preceptor * (1804), * Peter 
Nickel, or The Devils Darling ’ (1804), • The 
I.ion and the Water-Wagtail’ 11809); 
pamphlets, e.g. ’ Royal Circus Epitomized * 
(1784) ami 4 The Public Undeceived ’ (on the 
question of his pension, 1807). * The Musical 
lour of Mr. Dibdin’ (Sheffield, 1788) is of 
historical interest; of his educational writings 
the earliest was * A Utter on Musical Educa- 
tion 4 (1791); ‘Music Epitomized' (1808) 
had at least 12 editions and formed the basis of 
James Alexander Hamilton's * Catechism * 
(1838). Dibdin also published, about the 
same time, 4 The Musical Mentor, or St. 
Cecilia at School ' (1807-8) and ‘ The English 
Pythagoras, or Every Man his own Music- 
Master (1808). 

Of Dibdin'* songs, especially his sea-songs, 
there appeared very many collected editions 
throughout the 19th century, and single songs 
continue to appear in modern collections. For 
instruments he wrote very little: apart from 
the overtures to lib operas there are but a few 
harpsichord sonatas (1785 and 1791). The 
following is a list of his works for the stage, with 
dates of first performances and names of 
librettists, as far as they arc known; the 46 
pieces marked with an asterisk were both 
written and composed by himself: 

,7b4 ’ *Mj C y) ShephCTd ‘ Ar,ifice ' < Covc '“ Garden, 31 

1766. ' The Sailor*. Reception’ (inlcrlude by J. Love. 
Richmond. 30 Aug.). 

17 7 ‘ cZZ '**? Hr/ ( !?* c Kf.ker.Uffe, Coven, 
r« , mond, 18 July). 

” VSSj(Bkkenuffe. Coven, 
Carden. 25 Feb.); ‘The Padlock* (B.ck«- 
’U|fe. Unify Lane. 3 Oct); ••Damon and 
.-.fin . (I»rury Lane, », Dec.). 

1769. Shakespeare s Garland’ (Garrick; includes a 
camau Queen Mab, or The Fairies* Jubilee *, 
Stratford-on-Avon. Apr., and a. * The Jubilee * 
Dr Y ry . L f nc * *4 Oc,.. Midi Arne. Barthdemon- 
Md . Ay lward)j 'The Ephesian Matron’ 
•XK ke rJ aff *’ Ra, ' cb 8 h House. 13 May); 

Apr. -Th, sS£n! ? 


< Bickers,affe, Ranelagh. 20 July); ’ 1 he Mad 
Man (Marylebone Gardens. 28 Aug.); 
’Cupid’. Frohck’ (Sadler*. Wells. 2', July: 
laler a. ’Harlequin's May Day’); ’Cupid 
and Dainon * (Garrick, ? privately produced! 1 ; 

Dr. Ballardo' (Bickcrstallr. after Molicre; 
no, performed). 

1771 - 'The Insiituiion of the Garter’ (masque by 
Garnck. Drury Lane. 28 Oc,.); ’Amelia’ 
(Richard Cumberland, Drury Lane, 14 Dec.). 
I 77 »- ’ the Monster of the Woods’ (witli Hook and 
J. A. Tidier); ‘ Hie Palace of Mirth *; * The 
Brickdust Man* (Bickerslalfr;; all thtee at 
Nadler s Wells in spring. ’ Pigmy Revel*, or 
Harlequin Foundling (Drury Due, jb Dec.1. 
I 77 J. • llie Wedding Ring * (from Goldoni’s * II hlosofo 
. ’’ ,,ru,v 1 F «*»->; * •Tlie 

Ladle (12 Apr.); ’Vineyard Revels, or 
Harlequin Bacchanal’ (3 May); ‘•The Mis¬ 
chance and rhe Whim-W ham, or Harlequin 
Captive «boUi 36 July); ’ The Grenadier ’ 
<10 Aug.), these 3 at Sadler’s Wells; • The 
I rip ,0 Portsmouth (G. A. Steven.; overture 
and dances by T. A. Arne. Haymarket. 11 
Aug.); ‘The Pilgrim* (Sadler's Well., 23 
Aug.); '•The Deserter’ 1 after Sedaine; 
music partly from Monugny and Philidor, 
DruryUne. a Nov.); ’A Christmas Tale’ 
Garrick, Drury Lane. 27 Dec.). 

1774 - I he Bos.ee of Flora ’ and * 1 lie Cave of Eiicl.ai.l- 
mem (both 4 Apr.); ’ Harlequin Restor’d, or 
I lie Country’ Revels’ 1 addition. ,0 an older 
pantomime. 27 June); ’ Cross IHirposc ’ (Aug.). 
tlsrse 4 a« Sadler’s Well.; • The Waterman, or 
}”tL August .Haymarket. 8 Aug.); 

•Ilie C atbler, or A W ife of Ter, Thousand 1 
unary Lane, 9 Ikec.). 

177 V Th* 1.0 Miser.* (Kane O’Hara, after Fenouil- 
... Covent Garden, 21 Jan.)*: 

Ilailr<|iun Neptune'. 'The Seasons r , * The 
Raree-Show Man’ (all 3 Sadler’s Well., 17 
'•Til : r* * H , " krr ' ' l>,u,v , ' a " r * 3 May) ; 

Ike Connie Mirror (Grand Saloon. Exeter 
exchange, 24 June) ; *The Xovetly. with the 
Death of Harlequin (additions by Dibdin and 
others, lo an older pantomime. Sadler*. Wells. 
10 July). 

I 77 <i. I he Blackamoor Wash’d White’ (Henry Bale, 
Drury Lane 1 Feb.) ; * The Sister Witches, or 
Mirth and Magic * (8 Apr.). ’ The Impostors, 
or All „o. Gold .ha, Glitter. ’ (,3 May). 

(•? July), these , a, 
Sa-Her . Well.; • • Hie Metamorphoses * (based 
on Molifre s Le Skilicn ’ and ’George 
Dandin . Haymarket, 26 Aug.); • The 

■m. • v. w* 

T *"' 1,8 *- « 

,77 "’ 'Coym* Garden. 4 Feb.); * The 

Romp (Bickrrsiaffe. altered from * Love in the 
JilT ’ •" >767; Coven! Garden. 28 Mar.); 
. 7 *“ Moroni (Patagonian Theatre, 38 
: . She “ for a Husband ’ 1 Sadler's 

(sSfcr? wSi! : , i 0 ** P ld .Vu on,jn of Fiah,y ’ 

aml " n^ w 1 Jun o f); R °* a,ld Golin * 

Se<l»in r 7 - . ' , R * W "i cd < bo,h alter 

A irdf w ' 8 Sc P , ): ' "Annette 

and l.ubin (after Mme Fa van. Covem 
J* 1 *".’ *,<*«>: '**' Medley, or Harlequin 
’ riv", r J • °' Harlequin Every- 

9 ‘ , Harl ^-i» Traveller’ 

HufcaiUrd frU. q 2 T ly °‘ ,:rr0r ! <Thoma « 
nun, altered from Shakespeare; 22 Jan.; with 

at least one sane hv • • • i t. «i 1 


HuB altered from Shak^re ;',2 ‘with 
^f by D'bd.n) ; • The Chel.ea 
,6 , N,a .v): ‘Plymouth in an Up- 

Mirror hSJaT?’ 30 c ° £ V ) * ' •The 

,,8 °-' 

Budget, or A Peep at the World ’ (Hay market. 

G “ ,ick ’ “"“'“•■in™ 

. *1^5. ar ', a " 8 f menI o f «Ei* pasticcio is u.ually ascribed 
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navmt , I he Land of Enchantment ‘' 
Temple of Confusius ’ (all three 21 Apr.); ‘ 
in Urbe, or Jack in the Green 4 (a Ma 
' • I lie ' in 'Tk. n...L. 


•8 |. 
I 785. 


I 7 H6. 

1787. 

I 788. 

' 789 . 

1790 . 


' 791 . 
179*. 


1794- 

1795- 
1797- 
1798. 
1 799- 


1 Mar.; contains * The Turkish Wives, or 
Neighbour’s Fare *; ‘ The Keasonable Ani¬ 
mals and 4 other oric-act entertainments); 
’ I he Surprise ’ (apparently an earlier work 
tinder a new title. Sadler’s Wells. 17 Apr.); 

• Hie Islanders ’ (Covent Garden. 25 Nov.) ; 
* • Harlequin Freemason’ (Covent Garden. 
?9 Dec.). 

• I he Marriage Act * (reduced from ‘ The 
Islanders ’ of 1780. Covent Garden, 17 Sept.); 
’•Jupiter and Alcmena ’ (from Drydcn's 

Amphitryon Covent Garden. 27 Oct.). 

All at the Royal Circus: * The Barrier of Par¬ 
nassus ’ The Land of Enchantment 4 The 

Rus 

_ _ _ May); 

. I <4 Md v): 'The Quakers'! 

I lie 1 ahsinan . 4 Robin Hood ’ (all three 9 
June); * La Melange Universal [rirj. or The 
Regular Confusion ’ (30 June); 4 The Sicilian 
Peasants and 4 •The Graces 4 (both 7 July); 
'•Pandora 4 (14 July); 4 Sappho, or The 
lemplc of Taste* and ‘•The Regions of 
Accomplishment 4 (both 12 Aug.); 4 •The 
Cestus and 4 'Harlequin Phantom of a Day 4 
(both 18 Oct.); 4 'The Long Odds 4 (13 Nov.); 

• Hie Milkmaid 4 (27 Nov.); 4 »The Lanca¬ 
shire Witches, or The Distress of Harlequin 4 
and 4 A Breaking-Up 4 (both 27 Dec.). 

* I lie Saloon 4 (Royal Circus. 2 Feb.). 

* •Liberty Hall, or A Test of Cood Fellowship 4 
(Drury Lane, 8 Feb.); all the following at the 
Royal Circus : 4 •The Life. Death and Renova¬ 
tion of l orn Thumb *, 4 The Olive Branch 4 
and 4 • I he Magic of Orosmanes. or Harlequin 
Slave and Sultan 4 1produced as 4 The Talisman 
of Orosmanes 4 ; ? same as 4 The Talisman 4 
of 17H3. All three 28 Mar.): 4 *The Statue, 
or The Bower of Confidence * (16 Apr.); 4 The 
Land of Sorcery, or Harlequin Will o 4 th’ Wisp 4 
<18 Apr.); ••Clump and Cudden. or The 
Review 4 (at May); 4 The Defeated Magician, 
or I he Metamorphoses of Harlequin and 
Pierrot 4 (12 Sept.). 

4 A Match for a Widow, or The Frolics of Fancy 4 
(Joseph Atkinson. Dublin, Smock Alley Theatre, 

17 Apr.); 4 The Benevolent Tar, or The Miller's 
Daughter 4 (Royal Circus. 8 June); 4 •The 
fortune Hunters, or You may say that’ 
(Sadler’s Wells. 17 July). 

4 Harlequin Conjurer, or Pinetti Turn’d Pierrot * 

(Royal Circus, o Apr.); 4 England against 
Italy 4 (Sadler’s Wells. 30 Apr.); 4 'Harvest 
Home Haymarket, 16 May). 

All at the Royal Circus: 4 The Deception, or 
The Shade the Substance 4 (13 May); 4 The 
Maid’s Disaster 4 (29 May) ; 4 Lovely Nancy, 
or The Miller’s Grist 4 (20 June); 4 The Beau 
outwitted, or Vulcan triumphant 4 (1 Sept.). 

4 The What is it ’ (altered from John Gay's 4 The 
What d’ye call it *, with Chapman and Cos- 
tellow, Royal Circus. 4 May) ; 4 The Spirit of 
Fancy, or I don’t know what 4 (Royal Circus, 
20 May; a selection from Dibdin’s earlier 
pieces). 

4 ’1 he Austrian Peasant, or The Battle of Fock- 
schan 4 (M. Lonsdale. Sadler’s Wells. 5 Apr.); 

4 The Cobweb * (advertised for Royal Circus, 
23 Apr., apparently not performed); 4 A 

Diverlisemcnt 4 (James C. Cross, Covent 
Garden, 23 Nov.). 

4 Tippo Saib, or British Valour in India 4 (with 
Hook and others ; Covent Garden. 6 June). 

4 The Recruiting Manager, or Vive la chanson 4 
(music from Dibdin and (?) Collins; Sadler’s 
Wells. 30 Apr.); 4 The Soldier’s Opera, or 
Life without a Mask 4 (Peter Ewing ; lib. pub.; 
not perf.). 

4 The New Divertisement 4 (</. 1790 ; with Reeve, 
Covent Garden, 26 May); 4 *A Loyal Effusion 4 
(Covent Garden, 4 June). 

4 Quaverino and Crotchetini 4 (Sadler's Wells, 

17 Aug.). 

‘•First Come First Served 4 (Sadler's Wells, 

17 Apr.). 

4 'Hannah Hewitt, or The Female Crusoe 4 

# (Drury Lane. 7 May). 

4 The Vanguard, or British Tars Regaling after a 
Hattie 4 (Covent Garden. 3 May). 


1800. 4 The Siege of Acre 4 (chiefly by Dibdin; Covent 
Garden. 7 May). 

1806. ’ •The Broken Gold 4 (Drury Lane, 8 Feb.). 

1811. 4 The Round Robin' (Charles Dibdin, jun.; 
Haymarket. 21 June). 

TABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 
At the Lyceum: 4 The Whim of the Moment, or Nature 
in Little \ 23 Jan. 1789; ‘ The Oddities, or Dame 
Nature in a Frolic ’, 7 Dec. 1789; 4 The Wags, or 
The Camp of Pleasure 18 Oct. 1790. 

At the Polygraphic Rooms: 4 Private Theatricals, or 
Nature in Nubibus 4 ,31 Oct. 1791; 4 The Coalition’, 
4 Feb. 1792. 

At the Sanssouci, Strand : 4 The Quizes, or A Trip to 
Elysium 20 Oct. 179a i ' Castles in the Air ’, 
12 Oct. 1793; ‘Nature in Nubibus 4 , 18 Mar. 
1794 ; ‘ Great News, or A Trip to the Antipodes ’, 
11 Oct. 1794; ‘The Will o’ the Wisp 4 , 10 Oct. 
1795 ; ‘ Christmas Gambols \ 29 Dec. 1795 - 
At the New Sanssouci, Leicester Place: 4 The General 
Election 4 , 8 Oct. 1796; 4 Valentine’s Day 4 , 14 
Feb. 1797 ; 4 Datchet Mead, or The Fairy Court , 
20 May 1797 ; 4 The Sphinx *, 7 Oct. 17971 ‘ King 
and Queen ", 6 Jan. 1798; 1 A Tour to the Land » 
End \ 6 Oct. 1798; 4 Tom Wilkins \ 5 Oct. 179 ?! 
‘The Goose and Gridiron 4 , 18 Jan. 1800; ‘The 
Cake-House 4 , 1 Oct. 1800; 4 A Frisk 4 , 8 Oct. 
1801; 4 Most Voles Carry It 4 , 9 Oct. 180*i 
•Britons Strike Home 4 , 17 Sept. 1803; The 
Frolic 4 and 4 A Trip to the Coast 4 , 10 Nov. 1804 i 
4 The Election \ 4 Dec. 1804; 4 New Year’s Gifts , 

1 Jan. 1805; 4 Heads or Tails 4 . 12 Feb. 1803. 

At die^Lyceum: 4 The Professional Volunteers , 1 Mar. 

At the Sans Pared Theatre: 4 Rent Day, or The 
Yeoman’s Friend 4 , 17 Sept. 1808; 4 The Melange 

At DiMifr m Miwic Room, Strand: ‘Commodore 
Pennant, 4 16 Jan. 1809. 

BALLETS 

4 The Generous Pirate, or The Union of the Cooaf 
Tartars 4 . 4 La NW de chiteau \ The Proba¬ 
tion \ 4 The Algerine Pirate 4 , ‘Bacchus and 
Ariadne \ etc., mosUy for the Royal Circus. 

DOUBTFUL PIECES 

4 The Widow of Abingdon 4 (lib. by Thomas Hjjjjlj 
Sadler 4 . Wells. ?777 (according to Dibdin s 
4 Musical Tour \ no other ev idence). 

‘The Mad Doctor 4 , Sadler 4 . Wells. 1777 (according 

to the same source). .... , •__ r 'ii. f 

4 The Land of Simplicity 4 and 4 Mandanoa. orw 
Refusal of Harlequin 4 (n.d.; published, accord 
to the 4 Biographia Dramatica ). 

4 The Maid of the Skylight \ Royal Circus, » 7 «. 
the title of a song. 

LIBRETTOS WRITTEN FOR OTHER 
‘ COMPOSERS 

librettos of comic operas, etc., which we . fiouf 
music, such as 4 Conceit in a Cottage: . -P®Jchest 
Rustic \ 4 A Soldier and a Sailor, or Th 1 
besieged 4 and others («« Hughes-Hughcss ^ 

II. 379 - 8 o). A L . 
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Pariinoion, \\., Chula Dibdin, the nun who* 
»onR» helped to win the battle of Trafolear and 
who did not allow the Nation to forgrl ,t. chr, • 
(London, to | 4 . atcon.panyirR a vummary c a talon c 
of a Dibdin collection, now in the library of I farvard 
University). 

StAR V V vV Charl ^ I,ibdi " <'745-.8. 4 r (M. & l~. 

r XX , V ‘. '945. P. 6|). 

F "°«*. H .* * Charles Dibdin. one of Southampton-. 

Sons ' (Southampton. 1888). P 

‘111 Ar " oU , (S - Ballad Opera. Banjo. 

I.,h°p (H adapt by). Corri (i, * Wives Rev«.«d *. 

!.>;• ‘Siw SrEUf, isSr v;^k;: 
v -’ k "»— u«* u. jjslsb, 

(a) Charles (Isaac Mungo) Dibdin 
(Charles Dibdin the younger) (b. London, 
late 1768 or early 1769; d. London, 13 Jan. 
«« 33 ). illegitimate son of ihc preceding. His 
mother was a chorus singer, Miss Pitt, and he 
received his Christian names from the coin- 
poser, the author and the main character of 
I he Padlock ’ (during the run of which he 
was horn). He was a very prolific playwright 
and wrote, between 1798 and 1829, more than 
200 pantomimes, ballets, melodramas, oper¬ 
atic larccs and so on, chicHy for Sadler s Wells 
and later for the Surrey Theatre, mostly in 
coHaboratton with the composers Reeve and 
Uhitakcr. For his father he wrote the libretto 
°* ’ 1 he Round Robin ’(1811). a. l. 

** al,0 Condell (collab. in • Farmer's Wife •). 

( 3 ) Thomas John Dibdin (b. London, 21 
Mar. 1777 ; d. London, 16 Sept. 1841), 
brother of the preceding, another illegitimate 
non of (I). He received a musical education 
m the choir of St. Paul s, but later became an 
actor and theatrical manager. Like his 
brother, he wrote more than 200 dramatic 
pieces, between 1795 and 1835, many of them 
operas of sorts, set to music by Allwood. 
Moorchttd, Kelly Reeve, Braham, Davy, 
Hare, Sanderson, Bishop, Smart and numer¬ 
ous other contemporary composers. One or 
his last productions was the “last ballad 
opera ” (as it has been wrongly called since 
most of the music was newly composed by E. 
Loder), Ihc Covenanters' (1835). Dibdin’s 

Reminiscences (a vols., ,83;) contain much 
valuable information of theatrical and musical 
interest. A f 

(4) Henry Edward Dibdin ( 4 . London, 

. bcpt - ,8, 3 ; d . Edinburgh, 6 May 1866), 
instrumentalist and composer, nephew of the 
preceding, son of (a). He acquired his first 
knowledge of music from his eldest sister, Mary 
.Anne, afterwards Mrs. Tonna, an excellent 
harpist, pupil of Challoner and Bochsa He 
subsequently studied the harp under Bochsa, 
and also became proficient on the organ and 
violin. He appeared as a harpist at Govern 
Garden on 3 Aug. 1832, at Paganini’s last 
London appearance. 

Early in 1833 Dibdin went to Edinburgh, 
vol. 11 
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where he held the honorary |>ost of organist of 
Innity Chapel and established himself as a 
teacher. He composed a few psalin tunes, 
songs and many pieces for the organ, harp and 
pianoforte, but he is best known as the com¬ 
piler of • I he Standard Psalm Tunc Book * 
O851), the largest and most authentic collec¬ 
tion of psalm tunes ever published, the con¬ 
tents being mainly derived from ancient 
psalters. He also wrote or revised the har¬ 
monics m W. Reid’s • The Praise Book ’ (i8bb). 

DICEY, Cluer & William. Are Clvlr, 
John. 

DICHTERLIEBE (Song Cycle). See Schu¬ 
mann (list, Songs). 

BeSSTr -STSt, (• Olive, Twiitfilm). 

n.* 1 VA'-'T* • Benuwi (I.. 

TSrimhrn '‘•‘kv.Kk'a.i Overture ’). Goldmark 

sfe y£ 

DICKIE, Murray (b. Bishop ton, Renfrew- 
siure, 3 Apr. 1924). 

Scottish tenor singer. He was educated at 
Hutchesons Grammar School, Glasgow, and 
studied singing under Stefan Pollmann of the 
State Academy in Vienna. Dino Borgioli in 
London and Guido Farinelli at Milan. He 
jang with distinction with the New London 
Upcra Company at the Cambridge Theatre 
from ,946 to ,948 in such operas as • Don 

£X a ! e ’ u Tl clto ’ and * Thc Harbcr of 

In L" *' h . ,cl \ hc ,ook ,hc Part of Almaviva. 

In 1948 he joined thc Covent Garden Opera 

and ri!S , , hc W “ r , ngagcd for ,hc Barcelona 

hurl.? F . , urnc l? ,ivals ’ als ” *»“’ Edin- 
burgh Festival ,n Mozart’s ‘ Figaro 1 and 

Strauss s Anadnc auf Naxos ’. In .951 and 
\V^nr aVC -\» Capilal pcrfor,na,lcc as David 

Wiwl, mt““ ; s jT 0pcn - and hc h “ *'» 

sung at Milan, Berlin and Munich. 

7 “^ 4) WUli *" (P * yn '» Wta. 

b ff' bari, “ nr s ' n 8 cr . Brother of the 
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DICKINSON (A. E. F.) 


DICKINSON (George) 


appearance was as the Ghost of Hector in 
Berlioz’s 4 The Trojans ', and he subsequently 
sang numerous other parts, including Kecal 
in * The Bartered Bride * and Amonasro in 
‘ Aida ’. He served in the forces from 1940 to 
1946 and in that year made guest appearances 
in Modena and Bari as Rigolctto and Gcrmont 
in 4 Traviata \ From 1947 to 1948 he was 
principal baritone in the New London Opera 
Company at the Cambridge Theatre, and he 
played D'Aubigny in 4 The Lilac Domino ’ 
during 1949. He broadcasts frequently, both 
in studio programmes and in operatic concerts 
from the theatre. m. k. w. 

DICKINSON, A. E. F. (Alan Edgar 
Frederic) ( b . London (Blackheath), 9 July 

' 809 )- . 

English musical educationist and author. 
He received his later education at Rugby 
( 1 9 1 3 “ 1 7 ) and Balliol College, Oxford (.9.9- 
1921), where he took the B.A. (Lit. Hum.) in 
1921 and the M.A. and B.Mus. in 1926. 
He studied music at the R.C.M. in London 
in 1921-23 under Vaughan Williams and 
R. O. Morris (composition), Arthur Alexander 
(pianoforte), Boult (conducting), Colics (criti¬ 
cism) and Allen (choral interpretation). In 
1928 he became an Hon. A.R.C.M. He was 
appointed Director of Music at Campbell 
College, Belfast, in 1929, remained there until 
1936 and then acted as music master at various 
public schools until his appointment as lec¬ 
turer in music to Durham University in 194G 
in succession to Eve Kisch. He founded and 
conducted the New Belfast Orchestral Society 
( , 93 , -36), the Belfast Choral Festival Asso¬ 
ciation (1931-33) and the Durham Colleges 
Choral Society (1946-50). Valuable work 
has been done by him as W. E. A. lecturer in 
the Oxford and Durham districts. 

Dickinson's contributions to musical periodi¬ 
cals have been numerous from 1924 onwards, 
and after 1945 he wrote various chapters for 
books on musical education, on Schubert, 
Schumann and Tchaikovsky, and lives of com¬ 
posers (Morlcy, Gibbons, Wcclkes, Schumann, 
Holst, Vaughan Williams) for collective 
volumes. His own books arc the following : 

* The Musical Design of " The Ring ” [Wagner) ’ 

(1936). 

' Mozart’s Last Three Symphonies * (19*7). 

’ An Introduction to the Music of R. Vaughan Williams 

(1928). 

‘ Musical Experience — What is and what might be ’ 

(193a). 

' The Art of J. S. Bach ’ (1936. rev. ed. 1950)- 

* Beethoven * (194*)- E. B. 

DICKINSON, Edward (b. West Spring- 
field, Mass., io Oct. 1853; d. Oberlin, Ohio, 
25 Jan. 1946). 

American musical scholar and educationist. 
He was educated in music at the New England 
Conservatory, Boston, and under Klindworth 
in Berlin. In 1893 he became professor in 
Oberlin College and Conservatory and de¬ 


veloped a system of instruction in musical 
history which has had a wide influence. 1 He 
published a number of books, among which 
the 4 Study of the History of Music’ (1905, 
3rd ed. 1914) is important. 

H. C. C. 

Dickinson, Emily. Ste Bacon (E., var. scttingi). 
Barber (S., ‘ Let down the barschorus). Carter [E., 
i choral works). Clarke (H. L., 3 canons). Copland 

(1* *>ngs). 

DICKINSON, George (Sherman) (b . St. 

Paul, 9 Feb. 1888). 

American musicologist. He studied at 
Oberlin College, where he obtained the A.B. 
in 1909, and at the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, where he graduated Mus.B. in 1910. 
He also studied at Harvard University and 
obtained the A.M. in 1912. In Berlin he 
studied theory and composition under Hugo 
Kaun and Paul Juon from 1913 to 1914. He 
taught at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
for a number of years. In 1910-11 he was 
instructor in theory and organ, and he then 
became associate professor of theory from 1912 
to 1913, of the organ in 1915 and of the history 
of music in 1915-16. For the next three yeais 
he was an Assistant Professor of Music at 
Vassar College, becoming Associate Professor 
in 1919 and Professor of Music in 1922, which 
post he still holds. He was also acting chair¬ 
man of the Department of Music at Vassar 
College in 1922-23 and again in , 93 ‘J“ 3 , » 
and from 1932 to 1934 was chairman ol 
Department of Music. He has been music 
librarian since 1927. . , . 

Dickinson became an associate ol m 
American Guild of Organists in « 9 »o. a"° 
between the years 1902 and 192' nc . 

organist and choirmaster in various church«. 

In .921-22 he carried on research work n 
London and Paris, and he also /tudied 
Vienna and Paris in 1928 and in Munich a 
Pari, again in .935. Hi. o^er .ppom™'"“ 
arc numerous. He served on the ?P® .. 

Committee on College Music Study.in 932 34 

and for a year in . 934-35 “XSw 
mission of the Assoc.auon of Amcric a 

leges. In the summer of '935 h and 
lecturer at the University of Califor ’ (hc 

he has lectured at Harvard m ' 94 °’^cr 

University of North Carolina m the su 
of .947 and at Columbia Umvem* 

From .933 to >94 6 h f. WJ University Studies 
board of the ' Columbia Umveraty bc 

in Musicology ’ and from > 93 ° 10 93 hc 

served on the executive -- 

Music Teachers' NaUonal Assocm^,^ 

coming vice president in > 93 8 - . co |ogical 

vice president of the Amenaw Mu*** |# 
Association many times (i 93 6 , years 

.o, 2 and .046). In the twoJoHowmg y ^ 

From i 9 37 10 


he was president Fr °™ ~ a „ Junior 

acted as sice president of tbcOawaj^ 
i Su DeoRtts o* Music: Am**"** 
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Year, Inc. and in 1939-41 he was president 
of the Music Library Association. For ten 
years from 1940 he worked on the Committer 
of Musicology' for the American Council of 
Learned Societies and in 1948-50 he was 
chairman. Among other appointments is one 
on the music committee of the Graduate 
Record Examination from 1946. His honours 
include Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Kappa 
Lambda. ' r 

T he following are Dickinson’s published 
works: 

F °s!udi«\ f .9 h / 3 ) r0n41 P,infiple * ( * v *“" Medieval 
\ <* ,ovv . ,h •nd L'»e of Harmony * (1927). 

• 8rS' (,9S8K 
Lut “ 

DICKONS, Maria (born Poole) (b. Lon- 
don, c. 1770; d. London, 4 May 1833). 

English soprano singer. She was a pupil of 
Rauzzini and acied and sang in public at 
Oxford at ihe age of eleven. In 1787 she 
appeared at Vauxhall Gardens in tandon as 
a singer. She sang at the Concert of Ancient 
Music and other concerts. On 9 Oct. 1793 
she made her appearance at Covent Garden 
riieatre as an actress, playing Ophelia in 
Hamlet and shortly afterwards Polly in 
Ihe Beggars Opera*. She next sang in 
severa! of the principal towns of England. 
Scotland and Ireland with great success. She 
married in 1800 and retired for a time, but 
resumed her career and reappeared at Covent 
Garden in 1807 as Mandane in Arne's * Arta- 
xerxes . She joined the Drury Lane company 
in 181 ‘ She was subsequently engaged at the 
*'"*• 1 hcatre, where on 18 June t8.2 she 
performed the Countess in Mozart’s * Nozze 
di Figaro * to the Susanna of Angelica Gala- 
lam. In 1816 she was engaged at the Italian 
opera in I ans; thence she went to Italy. On 
her return to England she was again engaged 
at Covent Garden, where she appeared on 13 
Oct.. 1818 as Rosina in Bishop’s adaptation of 
Rossini s Barber of Seville \ Although she 
appeared much in opera, sacred music was her 
rcal l,nc - w. H. H. 
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rtDIAS. This article is divided as follow: 

1. Terminology’. 

2. Gcne ra | Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 
of Music. 

3 - National Biographical Dictionaries and 
General Encyclopedias, etc. containing 
musical articles. 

4. Biographical Dictionaries of Musicians. 

(а) General. 

(б) Particular Countries. 

5 - Dictionaries of Particular Musical Sub¬ 
jects. 
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The very large amount of material published 


in modern times allow the mention of only 
the most important works. But of older books, 
issued roughly before 1850, the majority com¬ 
bine antiquarian interest with practical value, 
and this field is therefore covered in some 
detail. For a dictionary that has gone through 
more than one edition, the dates of the first 
and last only are generally given. Except 
when otherwise stated, the place of publication 
of English books is to be taken as London, that 
ol french books Paris. 

1. Terminology.—F or four and a half 

centuries dictionaries of musical terms have 
been in such steady demand that their total is 
probably larger than that of any other type 
of musical dictionary. Although many pro¬ 
ductions of the last hundred years or so are 
trivial in the extreme, their range is so extern 
sue as to include even Gaelic and Esperanto. 

Ihe earliest work of musical terminology, 
and indeed the first of all European • diction- 
aries of music (as also of any of the arts) was 
written by Joannes Tinctoris and was entitled 
Ierminoruin musicae difiinitorium ’. It j s 
an elegant little quarto of 15 leaves, and 
was printed by Gerardus de Lisa at I’reviso 
r. 1495. and not at Naples, r. 1475, as has 
hitherto been generally stated. In view of the 
extreme rarity of Tinctoris’s l»ook, of which 
only four copies are recorded, it is worth 
mentioning that it was reprinted in Forkel’s 
Allgememe Literatur dcr Musik ’ (1792), in 
Chrysander s ’ Jahrbuch fur musikalischc 
Wissenschaft (I, 55 ff.) with a German 
translation by Heinrich Bcllermann, and in 
J. A. Hamilton s Dictionary of 3500 Musical 
I ernis (1849 cd.). After Tinctoris no other 
dictionary wholly devoted to musical terms 
was published for over two hundred years, but 
during the 17th and .8th centuries articles on 
musical terminology appeared in the early 
general encyclopedias, of which some account 
«s given in section 3 (pp. 695-96). 

In » 70 i T B. Janovska, a Bohemian organ¬ 
ist. published in Prague his ‘ Clavit ad the- 
saurum magnac artis musicae’, which ran to 

lh«ir gC V ,S SU , n ° f much in **rcst to 
T W ° >C V* la,cr U,crc appeared in 
mul ™ C Brossard ‘ s ‘ Dictionnaire de 
rmwque, contenant une explication des termes 
grecs, la tins, itahens ct francais which ran 
| n, ° a ^ edition by c. . 7.0! and w^fargely 
ranslated by James Grassineau as 4 A Musical 
Abstracted from the 

Best Authors ’ (1740).* 

Throughout the 18th century interest in 
rnmjcal terminology increased steadily. I n 
1768 came the first edition of Rousseau’s 

John \ Vi bon pointed 

cdtior of Grove. 3 * limes in £ KyrfSi 
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famous ‘ Dictionnairc dc musiquc ’, which uses 
some of his articles written for the 4 Grande 
Encyclopedic ’. Despite errors and short¬ 
comings, it enjoyed prolonged success, being 
reprinted in Paris up to the end of the century. 
It was also issued in Amsterdam in 1768 and 
appeared in three English editions by 1770. 
While Rousseau himself had borrowed from 
Brossard, he was himself freely adapted by 
Meude-Monpas (‘ Dictionnairc dc musiquc 
1788), byjoos Yerschuere Rcijnvaan (*Muzi- 
kaal konstwoorden-boek 2 vols., A-H only, 
Amsterdam, 1789-91) and by C. M. Envall- 
son (‘ Svensk musikaliskt Lexikon ’, Stock¬ 
holm, 1802). These adaptations, however, 
have some merits of their own, and may still 
be profitably consulted, especially the last. 

For several decades after 1800 few diction¬ 
aries of musical terms were published that 
marked a substantial increase in size and 
comprehensiveness over the works of Janovka 
or Rousseau. Perhaps the most useful of many 
small German works arc H. C. Kochs 
' Kurzgcfasstes Handwortcrbuch der Musik ’ 
(Leipzig, 1807) and J. E. Hauser's 4 Musika- 
lischcs Lexikon’ (Meissen, 1828, 2nd ed., 2 
vols., 1833). Two other typical German com¬ 
pilations of the period are J. D. Andcrsch's 
' Musi ka I itches Worterbuch ’ (Berlin, 1829) 
and G. Schilling's 4 Der musikalischc Sprach- 
mcistcr ’ (Tubingen, 1840). French termino¬ 
logical works of this period are few and un¬ 
important. A useful English book is Thomas 
Busby’s 4 Complete Dictionary of Music ’ 
(1801, 4th ed., 1817). An Italian compilation 
of some value is M. Vissian's 4 Dizionario della 
musica ’ (Milan, 1846), devoted to termino¬ 
logy in Italian-French and French-Italian. 

During the second part of the 19th century 
the rapid expansion of a sense of historical 
perspective in music was reflected in lexico¬ 
graphical works of all kinds, not least in 
dictionaries of terms. (Works of this period 
that include mention of instruments and in¬ 
stitutions, but still exclude biographies, arc dis¬ 
cussed with general dictionaries in Section 2.) 
Of books in English the following must be 
mentioned: John Hiles’s 4 Complete and 
Comprehensive Dictionary of 12,500 Italian, 
French, German, English and other Musical 
Terms ’ (7th ed., 1882); Frederick Niecks’s 
4 Concise Dictionary of Musical Terms ’ (1884, 
5th ed., 1900); Sir John Stainer’s & William 
Barrett’s 4 Dictionary of Musical Terms * 
(1876, 3rd ed., 1888); Tom S. Wotton’s 
4 Dictionary of Foreign Musical Terms ’ (Leip¬ 
zig, 1907); Edmonstounc Duncan’s 4 Ency¬ 
clopedia of Musical Terms, defining some 
20,000 Phrases in all Languages ’ (New York, 

* 9 * 3 )- A useful little book fora limited section 
of medieval music is Frederick M. Padelford's 
4 Old English Musical Terms ’ (Bonn, 1899). 

But good as are the best of these English 


works (especially those by Stainer & Barrett 
and Wotton), it is safe to say that the most 
comprehensive terminological dictionaries have 
been compiled by foreign scholars. The 
largest is Anerico Barberi's 4 Dizionario enci- 
clopedico universale dei termini tecnici della 
musica antica e moderna dai Greci fino a 
noi ’ (3 vols., Milan, 1870-74), which was 
completed by G. B. Bcrctta and Carlo Molossi. 
Other valuable books are: Felipe Pcdrell’s 
‘ Diccionario t^cnico dc la musica ’ (Barcelona, 

1874); Antonio Sarda’s 4 L&cico tecnologico 
musical en varios idiomes ’ (Madrid, 1929); 
Rene Vannes’s 4 Essai dc terminologie musi- 
calc. Dictionnairc universel comprcnant plus 
dc 15,000 termes de musiquc ’ (Thann, 1925). 

2. General Dictionaries and Encyclo¬ 
pedias.— English.— In Jan. 1878 Macmillans 
of London issued the first part of 4 A Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians (a.d. 1450-1889) 
under the editorship of George Grove. The 
issue in parts was completed by Sept. 1879: 
Grove received the honour of knighthood in 
1883. An invaluable index, compiled by 
Mrs. E. R. Wodehousc, rounded off the work 
in Aug. 1890, when the whole was reissued 
in 4 vols., with general title-pages and a new 
appendix carried up to about the middle of 
1889. Such, in outline, was the early progress 
of 44 Grove ”, which has won world-wide re¬ 
nown, without ever having been translated. 
The gifted assemblage of contributors to the 
early parts was gradually enlarged until it 
included the flower of professional and 
amateur musicians of Britain and Europe. 
The second edition, edited by J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, appeared in 5 vols., i 9 ° 4 -' o: *" c 
third, by H. C. Colles, also in 5 vols., 19 */; 
For the fourth edition, likewise edited y 
Colles (1940), a sixth, supplementary volume 
was added, and minor corrections were in 
duced into Vols. I-V as far as was permiiiea 
by the need for keeping the original lay-ou 
the pages. The first edition contained man, 
fine woodcut illustrations, which were su 
qucntly replaced by separate plates, som1 
full colour. One feature which d,s . un £" , 
the original " Grove " from all earlier general 
dictionaries was the lists of composersj.orks, 
some, as for Beethoven, MendeUwhn ^nd 
Schubert, given in elaborate dctai . 
sive editions various ar.icles, deem'd “ 
diminishing interest, were droppe . , . 
pressed, so 5 that, for the histone^ mmd^ 
reader, the earlier editions arc still md.spc 

** Before “Grove” no 

tionary of any substance= appeared 

but the progress of its which 

tuated by a number of other at 

some have P < * sesse< !.£ l,nC R a iph Dunstan’s 
least, unusual qualities. R-^ , 8> 

• Cyclopaedic Dictionary of Music t ^ 
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41I1 cd. 1925), was the first single-volume 
book of note. In 1906 appeared something of 
a curiosity. ' I’he Salvation Army Dictionary 
°! Music ’ by Brigadier Slater. In 1924. A. 
Eagleficld-Hull issued his admirable 4 Dic¬ 
tionary of Modern Music and Musicians 
which contained valuable contributions by 
the leading critics and scholars of Europe and 
America. It was translated into German, with 
important additions, by Alfred Einstein, as 
* Das ncuc Musiklexikon ’ (Berlin, 1926). 

A new style in musical lexicography was 
intnxJuced in 1938 by Dr. Percy Scholcs’s 

Oxlord Companion to Music \ Within 
eleven years it has gone into 8 English and 
2 American editions. To the second English 
edition was added a useful 4 List of English 
Books on Music’ (based mainly on the 
author s own library), which was also issued 
separately. Within the 1145 pages of the 
latest edition it contained the most extra¬ 
ordinary range of musical knowledge, in¬ 
geniously 44 self-indexed ", ever xvritten and 
assembled between two covers by one man 
While the biographical articles are brief and 
of secondary value, the large number of un¬ 
usual subject-entries makes it a fascinating and 
invaluable book, marred only by complete 
lack of statement of sources and references. 

I he number of plates, 179, far exceeds those 
in any past or present dictionary. Each plate 
bears on the average six pictures, but some 
are necessarily rather small in size. On more 
traditional lines, Eric Blom’s 4 Everyman’s 
Dictionary of Music ’ (1946) contrives through 
rigorous compression and abbreviation to 
pack an exceptional amount of material into 
little more than barely 700 pages. It contains 
many new types of entry, including unusual 
definitions and generous mention of composi- 
tions known by a popular title, and also details 
or all settings of poetical or prose works, under 
the names of the authors, of every nation and 
period, including the Greek poets. Apart 
from its scholarly merits, the book, a small 
octavo, weighs barely 15 oz., and causes no 
strain on the wrist of the most assiduous user. 

Danish.— In 1687 M. H. Schacht (1660- 
i7«o) compiled a book entitled 4 Musicus 
Damcus cllcr Danske Sangmeester ’, which 
remained in manuscript in the Royal Library 
Copenhagen, until it was published in 1928.’ 

It is in four parts, of which the last three arc 
devoted to the theory and practice of music, 
while the first, 4 Bibliotheca musica sive 
authorum musicorum catalogus’, deserves 
mention here as the first European bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of musicians. This sec- 
tion was used by Gerber. An 4 Illustrcrct 
Musiklexikon (Copenhagen, 1924-27), edited 
by Hortcmc Panum with the collaboration of 
O. M. Sandvik and William Behrcnd, antici¬ 
pated the later popularity of dictionaries with 


fy )3 


ample pictures, and is an accurate and infor¬ 
mative work. 

DuUh. The only general dictionary of sub¬ 
stance is H. A. Viotta’s very good 4 Lexicon 
der toonkunst ’ (3 vols., Amsterdam, 1881 -85) 
in which Pierre Benoit and Frans Coenen 

collaborated. 

Finnish.—A recent Finnish Ixnjk, 4 Musikiin 
I ictokirja' (Helsingfors, 1948, ed. by T. 
Haapancn and others), is of slight general 
significance, but most useful for native 
musicians and institutions. 

French. During the 19th century France 
failed to produce any general dictionary of 
music that fulfilled the new principles evolved 
by Schilling and Ricmann. The standard 
generally accepted was rather based upon the 
older scope of Brossard and Rousseau, but so 
much enlarged, although still usually exclud¬ 
ing biographical and critical entries, as to 
exceed the limits of pure terminology. The 
* Dictionnairc de musique modernc ' (2 vols 
1821, 2nd ed. 1825) of Castil-Blaze included 
lengthy disquisitions upon the various musical 
forms and upon theory, also embracing instru- 
ments, performance and the like. This is 
broadly the pattern followed by several later 
books. M. & L. Escudicr, in their 4 Diction- 
naire dc musique d apres les theoreticicns, 
nistoriens et critiques les pluscflcbres ’ (2 vols., 
'^ 54 - 5 ‘*» 1872) carry biography no farther 

than some account of instrument makers. A 
roughly similar aim runs through French 
works of the later 19th and early 20th century, 
up to Michel Brenet’s admirable 4 Diction- 
naire pratique et historique dc la musique ’ 
(1926). By far the most ambitious French 
work is the 4 Encyclopedic de la musique, et 
dictmnnairc du Conservatoire 4 , founded by 
Alfred Lavignac and directed by Lionel de La 
Laurcncie. It was issued in parts between 
1922 and 1939, and is divided into two sections, 
Histoire (5 vols.), and 4 Technique, estheti- 
quo, pedagogic (6 vols.). The Dictionnairc 
proper docs not appear to have been published. 

Mention may best be made here of a book 
which can scarcely be fitted into any one 
category within this article, but has neverthe¬ 
less some of the traits of a general dictionary. 

It is Cdsar Gardeton’s 4 Bibliographic musicalc 
dc Fiance et dc 1 ctranger ’ (1822). The 

titIr , S uo,a 1 , . on from the copious sub- 

mle of this musical omnium gatherum " 
^dl indicate the extraordinary range of its 
608 closely printed pages, and their potential 

'r « 

d'anaK-u* j' • mitrumentale . . , tuivi 

:&■ rsssz stssT*: ■- 
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and uneven in quality. A smaller but still 
informative work of this period is Oskar Paul’s 
‘ Handlexikon der Tonkunst ’ (Leipzig, 1873). 

The first edition of Hugo Riemann’s 4 Musik- 
Lexikon * was published in 1882. Its sub¬ 
title, ‘ Theorie und Geschichte der Musik ’, 
outlines the new principle, but gives no hint 


German. Although Brossard had included 
some biography in his 4 Dictionnaire ’ of 1703, 
the first work in any language to give ter¬ 
minology, biography and instruments in a 
single alphabetical order did not appear until 
1 732 , when J. G. Walthcr published at Leipzig 
his Alte- und neuc musikalischc Bibliothck 

bo^ orfo'^ „ LC , Xik< i n ’• l bk VCry fin,: of lh ' unprecedented ‘range of knowledge, 
subsequem 9 e cncrai dirfin^ ^ P * l } Crn f ° r P rcscmcd wilh 8 rcal accuracy, liberal quota- 

enufs f ' nan ) CS ? ver ,hc 'ion of sources, and fortified by the advice of 

century, but is still a mine of information for “ 

its period. (Walthcr, who incidentally was a 

kinsman of J. S. Bach, had had printed at 

Li urt in 1728 a set of proof sheets of letter A 

only, which is sometimes, incorrectly, referred 

to as the first edition of the book.) Here the 

Icutomc genius for lexicography burst into 

lull flower, and though other useful works 

lollowed, Walthcr’s name remains among the 

very greatest in this branch of musical learning. 

‘n >749 ‘here was published anonymously 

at Chemnitz a 4 Kurzgcfasstes musikalischcs 

Lcxikon ’ by one Barnikel, who mentioned 

v> althcr among his sources given on the last 

page. Though comparatively slight, this 

compilation is not wholly unoriginal. More 

substantial is H. C. Kochs 4 Musikalischcs 

Lcxikon (Frankfort o/M., 1802, 2nd ed. by 

A. Dommcr, Heidelberg, 18G5). In 1835 

there appeared August Cathy’s 4 Musikalischcs 

Konvcrsations-Lexikon ’ (Hamburg, 2nd cd. 

by August Reissmann, Berlin, 1871). While 

not reaching a very high level of scholarship, endow the book with a personality of its own 

the book contains much curious information At present the Ricmann tradition seems dor- 

and some fine portraits. mant, for thc twcIflh ed i tio „, which began 

mat same year, 1835, saw thc beginning of to appear in 1939 under the editorship ol 

the publication, under thc editorship of Gustav J. Miillcr-Blattau, ceased publication in i 94 °- 

Only the third section, ending with the name 
BRAGA had been reached—an inglorious end 
to a sequence of editions unsurpassed for a 
blend of conciseness, range and quality in t ' c 
whole history of musical lexicography. 

So complete was the dominance of Ricmann 
that no really new general dictionary appear 
in Germany until 1927 when an 4 Illustrates 
Musik-Lcxikon * was published at btuttga 

_ . --- under thc editorship of Hermann Abert. 

book remained as notable an cxamplar for the 72 plates constituted an innovation. In «933 
19th century as Walthcr’s had been for the came H. J. Moser’s 4 Musik-Lexikon ’ (2 vou., 
,0,h - Berlin), another notable feat of compression 

with good bibliographies. A second ' 
appeared in 1942. By far the most ambidous 

^ Dic Musik ^ Geschichte 


experts. By 1916 this dictionary had entered 
the eighth edition that was issued under 
Riemann’s own editorship: the ninth (1918), 
tenth (1922) and eleventh (1929) were all 
edited by Alfred Einstein. In the last of these 
its size had expanded from the 1036 pages of 
1882 to 2 vols. of over 1080 pages each. “ Rie- 
mann ” also appears in three English editions, 
translated by J. S. Shedlock (1893-97, 1902, 
• 9 ° 5 )i in three French editions, translated by 
J. Humbert (1899, 1913, 1931) and in two 
Russian editions, translated by Y. D. Engel 
(1896, 1914). These foreign editions arc all 
important for the additional information re¬ 
lating to the country of translation. 

l*hc influence of Ricmann extended far 
beyond actual translations and established a 
European standard in its own class. Such a 
work as H. V. Schyttc’s 4 Nordisk Musik- 
Lexikon ’ (2 vols., Copenhagen, 1888-92) is 
largely derived from this source, though con¬ 
taining just enough Scandinavian material to 


.Schilling, of thc monumental 4 Enzyklopadic 
der gesamten musikalischcn Wisscnschaftcn, 
oder Universallcxikon der Tonkunst ’ (Stutt¬ 
gart). Schilling was then barely thirty-two, 
but thc work was completed in 6 vols. by 
1838, and a second edition, with a supple¬ 
mentary seventh vol., followed in 1840-42. 
I he title indicates sufficiently thc vastly en- 
largcd approach to music which inspired 
Schilling and his able collaborators, and the 


To Schilling most German lexicographers 
of the next few generations were indebted, not 
least Julius Schladebach in his * Ncues Uni- 
vcrsallcxikon der Tonkunst ’, which he aban¬ 
doned after thc issue of Vol. I (Dresden, 1854), 
leaving its completion to Eduard Bernsdorf 
(Vols. II, III, 1856, 1861, with supplement 
1865). Thc mantle of Schilling fell to some 
extent upon Hermann Mendel, who edited a 
Musikalischcs Konversationslexikon ’ from 
1870 onwards, up to its 7th vol. It was com¬ 
pleted in 11 vols. by August Reissmann in 
1879, and remains most useful, though diffuse 


Musik’(Cassel, . 949 - )■ «*•»* * JK?" 


which are 
and 


Blume. From the first few parts 
finely printed with many inustfations 
plates, it is clear that 

ship is very high indeed, the is 

elaborate, though the range of 
not so great as that of the >929 *£££* of 
Italian .— Only two g^eral d.cuonan 

published in Italy during the 19 


music were 
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century. The first was Pietro Gianelli’s 
‘ Dizionario della musica sacra e profana ’ 
(3 vols., Venice, 1801 ; 3rd ed., 7 vols., 1830); 
the second, Pietro Lichtenthai's ‘ Dizionario e 
bibliografia della musica* (4 vob., Milan' 
1826, French translation by D. Mondo, 2 vols., 
,8 39 )- The bibliography of the latter is still 
most useful. The most important work of 
recent years is Andrea Della Corte s & Guido 
M. Gatti’s * Dizionario di musica * (last cd., 
Turin, 1944). 

Swedish.— Pride of place must be given to 
J. L. Hoijer’s * Musik-Lexicon; omfattrndr 
dan theoretiska och prakliska tonkunsten. 
biographier ofver fornamstc musikforfattere * 
(Stockholm, 1864, 2 vols., with supp.), a very 
good compilation for its date. Apart from 
11 . V. Schytte’s adaptation of Riemann (1888. 
1892) no other general dictionary of note 
appeared before the * Allmant Musiklcxikon * 
ol Iobias Norlind (Stockholm, 1912-16, 2nd 
ed., 2 vob., 1927-28). This excellent l>ook 
is still the primary source of musical informa¬ 
tion for northern Europe. 'Hie most recent 
work, which promises, when completed, to be 
more elaborate than any of its predecessors, is 
Costa Morin’s edition of Sohlman’s * Mutik- 
lexicon * (Stockholm. 1948- ). 

Spaniih. —Soon after the mid-19th century 
a sound tradition of musical lexicography 
was established by Spanish scholars. C. J. 
Melcior’s * Diccionario enciclop^dico de la 
imisica ’ was issued at l>rida in 1859. On 
similar lines was cast J. Parada y Barreto’s 
Diccionario tfcnico, historico y biogrifico de 
a musica’ (Madrid, 1868). Following the 
later trend towards illustrated dictionaries, 
.,\A. Forellas and J. Pahissa published a 
Diccionario de la musica illustrado * (2 vob 
Barcelona, 1930). In 1948 there began id 
appear a much more ambitious, though rather 
uneven work, on the lines of Lavignac s 
1 Encyclopedic but arranged alphabetically : 

‘ Diccionario enciclop^dico de la musica * 
(Madrid). Vol. I comprbes terminology, 
forms and instruments, Vob. II and III 
biography, bibliography, monographs and 
instruments. The articles on Spanish and 
Catalan composers are particularly helpful. 

American.— The earliest general book of 
importance is J. W. Moore’s * Complete En¬ 
cyclopedia of Music ’ (Boston, 1854). From 
this modest beginning, a great stride forward 
was made with the ‘ Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians’ (3 vob., New York, 1888-90) 
edited by J. D. Champlin with W. F. Althorp 
as critical editor. To this finely produced 
and comprehensive work no serious rival 
appeared until L. J. de Bckkcr edited the 
4 S,okcs Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians’ 
(New York, 1908; London ed., 1924, as 
'Black’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians ’). 
Between 1915 and 1917, Daniel Gregory 


Mason edited, for the National Society of 
Music, * Hie Art of Music ’, an elaborate en¬ 
cyclopedia in 14 vob.. with many distinguished 
contributors. 

In 1924 appeared the 4 New Encyclopedia 
of Music and Musicians’ (New York, 1924, 
2nd ed. 1929), edited by Waldo Selden Pratt, 
who was also responsible for the excellent 
American supplement to "Grove" (1920). 
The * Macmillan Encyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians ’ (New York, 1938) was edited by 
Albert Wier. This very heavy folio volume 
of over 2000 pages contains manv useful 
articles such as that on 4 Periodicals ’, but did 
not reach so high a standard of scholarship as 
an even more ponderous folio, the 4 Inter¬ 
national Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians ’, 
edited by Oscar Thompson (New York, 1939). 
By 1944 three English editions had appeared 
ami in 1949 the fifth American edition had 
l>een published, running to 2380 pages. Not 
only are lists of works as up-to-date and 
extensive as possible, but some of the critical 
summaries of classical composers are of pene¬ 
trating excellence. The scope of articles on 
lesser musicians is very extensive. 

The 1 Harvard Dictionary of Music ’ (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., 1944 ; reissued Ixmdon, 1945 & 
1951) was compiled by Willi Apd, who, by 
excluding biography, reverted to the style of 
french dictionaries such as that by Michel 
Brenet. Apel’s book is most valuable, with 
good bibliographies, and illuminates the full 
range of musical practice and theory with 
sympathy and penetration, but for a work in 
English it is too largely a dictionary of German 
musical terms and unfortunately insists on the 
new Gennan-American musical terminology. 

3. National Biographical Dictionaries 
and General Encyclopedias, etc., contain- 
ing Musical Articles.— The literature of 

almost every European country is rich in works 
of reference which contain valuable articles 
on music and musicians. The information in 
them is often not to be found in specifically 
musical dictionaries. The following i, a 

lUt. arranged by countries, in 
chronological order. 

Great Bntain.—' Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ 
(1st ed. 1771) The third (1797) and 
subsequent editions contain musical 
articles of varying merit. In the 11 th cd., 
1910-11, the general articles on music 
were written mainly by D. F. Tovey, and 
those on instruments by Kathleen Schlc- 
Mnger All these were of great value, but 
have been rudely curtailed or adapted in 
recent editions. Tovey’s theoretical con¬ 
form 0 ™ have been reprinted in book 

Abraham Rees, 4 The Cyclopaedia, or Uni¬ 
versal Dictionary of Art, Sciences and 
Literature (1802-18). The extensive 
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musical contributions were written by 
Burney. 

Sir Sidney Lee and Sir Leslie Stephen, 
' The Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
(1885- , with supp. vols. to 1940). 
Many of the musical biographies in the 
original edition were written by W. 
Barclay Squire. 

Austria .—Constantin von Wurzbach, ‘ Bio- 
graphischcs Lexicon des Kaiserthums 
Ocstcrreich ’ (1750-1850, 1856-91). 
Hohemia. — G. J. DlabacZ, ‘ Allgemeines his- 
torisches Kiinstler Lexikon fur Bohmen * 
(1815). 

Denmark. —C. F. Bricka, 4 Dansk biografisk 
lexikon ’ (1933-44). 

J. Salmonsen, 4 Konvcrsations-Lexikon' 

< <9* r>~ 3 °)- 

Franre. —C. F. Du Cange, * Glossarium ad 
seriptorcs mediae el infimae Latinitatis ’ 
(1678, with supp. and later eds.). 

I). Diderot & J. R. R. d’Alembert, 4 Ency¬ 
clopedic ou dictionnaire raison n6 des 
sciences, des arts, . . .’ (175«~^5)- With 
extensive contributions by J.-J. Rousseau. 

‘Encyclopedic mlthodique * (1782- 

1832). 

I*. I.arousse, 'Dictionnaire du XIX f si£cle’ 
(1866-90). The musical information in 
earlier editions is scanty. 

Germany.—]. H. Zedler, 4 Universal Lexikon ’ 
(1732-52). 

C. C. Jocher, 4 Compcndioscs Gelchrten- 
Lexicon * (1750-51). 

K. von Liliencron and F. X. Wegelc, 4 All- 
gemeinc Deutsche Biographic* (1875- 
1912). 

Holland. —P. C. Molhuyscn and P. J. Blok, 

‘ Nieuw Nedcrlandsch biografisch Woor- 
dcnbock ’ (1911-37). 

Italy. — 4 Enciclopedia italiana ’ (1929-48). 
The bibliographies to musical articles arc 
exceptionally good. 

Norway.—]. B. Halvorscn, 4 Norsk-forfatten 
Lexikon ' (1814-80, 1885-1908). 

Russia. — I. E. Andrcycvsky, 4 Entsiklopcdi- 
cheskii Slovar ’ (1890-1906). 

A. A. Polovstov, 4 Russkii biografichcskii 
Slovar’ (1896-1913). 

O. V. Schmidt, 4 Volshaya sovetskaya 
cntsiklopcdiya’ (1926-47,2nd ed. 1950- ). 
Spain. —J. Espasa, 4 Enciclopedia universal 
ilustrada ’ (1908-34). 

Sweden. — 4 Svensk Uppslagsbok ’ (1929-37). 

4. Biographical Dictionaries of Musi¬ 
cians. — (fl) General.— English. —Apart from 
some trivial productions, the earliest book of 
any substance is both anonymous and un¬ 
ashamedly derivative: 4 A Dictionary of 

Musicians, comprising the biographical con¬ 
tents of the works of Gerber, Choron and 
Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John 
Hawkins, etc.’ (2 vols., 1824, 2nd ed. 1827), 


but is still worth consulting. Excepting Joseph 
Warren’s slight 4 Biographical Dictionary of 
Deceased Musicians ’ (1845, A-GEM only), no 
other production of this kind appeared for 
over sixty years until James D. Brown pub¬ 
lished his 4 Biographical Dictionary of Musi¬ 
cians : with a bibliography of English 
Writings on Music ’ (Paisley, 1886). The 
bibliography, though scrappy, contains some 
little-known or forgotten material. W. H. 
Cummings’s 4 Biographical Dictionary of 
Musicians’ (1890, rev. ed. 1934) is slight. 
David Baptie’s 4 Musicians of all Times' 
(1889) was equally superficial and less accur¬ 
ate, though its second edition (1907, ed. 
W. G. W. Goodworth) marked considerable 
improvement. Great Britain has still to pro¬ 
duce a Gerber. 

French .—The first biographical work in 
French, compiled by A. E. Choron and 
Francois Fayolle, was entitled 4 Dictionnaire 
historique des musicicns, artistes et amateurs, 
morts ct vivants, qui sc sont illustrfc en une 
partic quclconque de la musique ct des arts 
qui y sont relatifs ’ (2 vols., 1810-11). I»” s 
liberal scope has some parallel in the volu¬ 
minous title of Gardeton (cf. p. 693, ii), and 
resulted in a book that is still useful, and has 
not been wholly superseded by the stupendous 
labours of F. J. F*tis, whose 4 Biographic uni- 
vcrscllc des musicicns et bibliographic g*nCrale 
de la musique ’ appeared in 8 vols., bet*'™ 
1835 and 1844 (I-IV, Brussels; V-VII , 
Malincs). It was reissued in part or m whole 
several times before the second edition was 
published, also in 8 vols. (1860-65). A reissue 
of this (1866-68) preceded the appearance ° 
the supplement (2 vols., 1878-80) comp 
by Arthur Pougin. . . iin j. 

It is easy to find fault with F*tis on grounds 
of bias, excessive self-righteousness and in¬ 
accuracy, but these arc mostly * cakn *f _ b j c 
which any single-handed work ofcompa‘ 
size may be prone. He did not, app ' 

take the precaution (generally observ'd by h« 

modern counterparts) of having 

scrutinized by “ experts ", thoughth«were 

less numerous then than now. tt 

apt to guess at dates, and his mferences^from 

uncertain facts were dubious in 

But his range of information ^££58 

and though he shows a lordly d ' sr g jns a 

chronological niceties his d,c,,0 ". a ^ ti , u de. 

thing to marvel at »d •« 

^p&^-M^malertal, he has 

had no true successor. . h 

German. The «rcumsunces _wbt 
E. L. Gerber to comp.'ehts H ,, 
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in the article on him in this Dictionary (HI, 
597). Besides amassing much new data, he 
actually used — according to Riemann — 
material and corrections collected by J. G. 
Walthcr for the possible enlargement of his 
own work (cf. p. 694, i). Through unremitting 
industry Gerber procured within a generation 
still more information, so that his * Neucs 
historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Ton- 
kiinstler (4 vols., Leipzig, 1812-14) « Both 
a complement and a corrective to his earlier 
lK>ok. Accuracy, wealth of detail as to com¬ 
positions, dates and publishers make Gerber 
truly indispensable for his period. 

It is scarcely surprising, in view of the all¬ 
round excellence of general musical diction¬ 
aries published in Germany during the 19th 
century, that no other purely biographical 
work was compiled. But by the 1880s the 
vast labours of Robert Kitncr in the field of 
musical bibliography were beginning to bear 
fruit, and in 1899 he issued the first volume 
of his monumental 1 Biographisch-Bibliogra- 
phisches Qucllen-Lexikon der Musikcr und 
Musikgclehrten tier christlichen Zeitrechnung 
bis zur Mine des 19. Jahrhunderts \ By 1901 
it was completed in 10 vols., and was rounded 
oil by a supplement, * Miscellanea Musicae 
Bio-bibliographica ' (8 Nos., Leipzig, 1912-14) 
edited by Hermann Springer. Max Schneider 
and \N erner Wolffheim. This dictionary con¬ 
sists of brief biographical notices, each 
followed by a list of all the then known works 
ol each composer, both printed (in various 
editions) and manuscript, together with loca¬ 
tion symbols for scores of European libraries. 
In spite of some inaccuracies for entries in 
languages other than German, and in spite of 
many dates inevitably corrected by later re¬ 
search, Eitner remains unique. To-day, after 
nearly half a century’s additions to the older 
musical libraries of Europe, after the up¬ 
heavals and dispersals caused by two world 
wan, and after the rapid growth of great 
collections in America, the need for a revised 
' Litner " or for an entirely new world dic¬ 
tionary of musical sources is obvious. But it is 
a task that can only be undertaken by the 
international co-ordination of national effort 
public and private. 1 

Here may appropriately be mentioned a 
work which, though scarcely a dictionary 
is in a sense complementary to Eitner — the 
‘ Univcrsalhandbuch dcr Musiklitcratur *, 
(34 vols., Vienna, 1904-10). It is a list of 
editions of musical compositions and books on 
music current in the trade at the time of 
compilation by Franz Pazdirek and his brother 
J. P. Gotthard (Pazdirek). Though lacking 
in biographical detail, this book provides in¬ 
valuable data, with opus numbers and details 
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of many editions, of the output of 19th-century 
composers, famous and obscure. Of recent 
German biographical dictionaries Paul Frank's 
* Kurzgefasstes Tonkunstler Lexikon ' (Ratis- 
bon, 1936) is by far the most comprehensive. 

Italian. The outburst of lexicographical 
fervour that came at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars found expression in Italy in Giuseppe 
Bertim s ' Dizionario storico-critico degli 
scrutori di musica e de’ pii, celebri artisti di 
tutte le na/ioni * (Palermo, 1814-13). Though 
largely indebted to Choron and Fayolle, this 
work also contains useful articles on Italian 
composers. No other substantial book in this 
class appeared for nearly a century. F.nrico 
rarilh s * II piccolo Fetis: dizionario bio- 
grafico dei musicisti e dei principali fabbri- 
canti di strumenti ’ (Piacenza, 1907, 2nd ed., 
1925' I' less wholly derivative than the first 
part of its title might suggest, and is distinctly 
uselul for the names of instrument makers. 
One ol the outstanding dictionaries of modern 
tunes, Carlo Schinidl’s * Dizionario universale 
dei musicisti ’ l»egan to appear in parts at 
Milan in 1937 and was completed by a large 
supplement in 1938. Though rich in mis- 
spellings in the articles on non-Italian com¬ 
posers. it is a truly invaluable lx>ok, with a 
Hair for the unusual, and is rounded off by 
short bibliographies to many articles. 

/ImmoM.—Theodore Baker s ’ Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians' (New York, 1900. 
4»h ed.. 1940, supp. by Nicolas Slonimsky, 
• 949 ) remains one of the best works of its kind 
ever published, completely overshadowing 
• J- Baltzell's ' Dictionary of Musicians ’ 
(Boston, 1911). The following are some other 
American compilations which are useful in 
that they cover a less strictly classical range of 
musicians than does Baker: Cesar Sacr- 
chinger, ‘ Who's Who in Music, and Musical 
Gazetcer (New York, 19,8); Dixie Hines & 
Harry P. Hannaford, ‘ Who’s Who in Music 

? \ hnMVh T N 7 Yorl) ' 9 , 4 ) : Anon., 
Whos Who Io-day in the Musical World’ 
(New York, 1938). 

(*) Particular Countries. — Britain. — The 

earliest work published in England was an 

anonymous one entitled ‘ A.B.C. Dario 

Mm. C o (Ba,h , 7 8o), which is lacking in anv 

, C al * aluc bul contains some amusing 

K ST \" n ' ury a PP«rcd Jamc, 

LLTb S, ' pbcn S - S ' ra """' ! 1 British 
Mustcal Biography (Birmingham, ,8 07 ), 

a notable work and still invaluable even if its 

compilers leaned rather too heavily on the 

B.M. Catalogues in matters of dates and 

11 COVf rs musicians born in 

feffrev. ^ ** Bri,ish M«. 

OIH P rVa B, °S ra P hical Dictionary of 

M r (,927) %vas a P-n-r 

work and though superseded in some details 
b> later research, is likely to remain indispen- 
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sable through the author's great knowledge of 
recondite sources. Russell Palmer’s ‘ British 
Music: an Encyclopaedia of British Musi¬ 
cians ’ (1947) covers some unfamiliar ground, 
especially among performers. Of the three 
editions of* Who's Who in Music ’ (1935-37, 
cd. Sir Landon Ronald; 1950, cd. L. G. 
Pine), the last is by far the most comprehen¬ 
sive. It contains, besides a wealth of general 
information, a section on foreign musicians. 
For Scotland the only book is David Baptic’s 
‘ Musical Scotland : being a Dictionary of 
Scottish Musicians from about 1400 to the 
Present Day ' (Paisley, 1895). 

Belgium. —An admirable book, though now 
out of date, is G. J. Gr^goir's ‘ Biographic des 
artistes musiciens des XVIII' ct XIX' si^cles ’ 
(Antwerp, 1864). Despite its vague title 
Rcn6 Vannes's * Dictionnairc des musiciens * 
(Brussels, 1947) refers wholly to Belgium, and 
has as perhaps its best feature good biblio¬ 
graphies and references. 

Czechoslovakia. —This country is partly 
covered by J. CernuSak’s and V. Hclfcrt’s 
‘ Pazdirkuv slovnik naueny * (Brno, 1937- ), 
a general dictionary of music of which Vol. II 
is devoted wholly to biography but only 
reaches to the letter K. 

France. —The sole local dictionary is J. J. 
Barba’s ‘ Dictionnairc des musiciens de la 
Moselle ’ (Metz, 1929). 

Germany and Austria. —For these countries the 
number of !>ooks is relatively numerous, and 
though mostly not calling for separate com¬ 
ment, they deserve mention in the form of a 
list. Their quality is uneven, but they supple¬ 
ment the larger general dictionaries by in¬ 
cluding composers and performers of local 
fame. While of secondary musical importance, 
these names are often of antiquarian interest. 

F. J. Lipowsky, ‘ Baierischcs Musiklexikon * 
(Munich, 1811). 

Anon., * Biographien Salzburgischcr Ton- 
kunstlcr ’ (Salzburg, 1845). 

K. Kossmaly and — Carlo (pseud, of C. H. 
Hcrzcl), ‘ Schlesisches Tonkunstlcr Lexi- 
kon 4 vols. (Berlin, 1846-47). 

K. von Ledebur, ‘ Tonkiinstlcrlcxikon Berlins ' 
(Berlin, 1860-61). 

Carl Stiehl, ‘ Lvibeckischcs Tonkiinstlerlcxi- 
kon ’ (Leipzig, 1887). 

W. Neumann, ‘ Lcxikon Baltischer Ton¬ 
kunstlcr' (Riga, 1909). 

F. Jansa, 4 Deutsche Tonkiinstler und Musiker 
in Wort und Bild ’ (Leipzig, 1911). 

E. H. Muller, 4 Deutsches Musiker Lcxikon ' 
(Dresden, 1929). 

T. Stengel and H. Gerigk, 4 Lcxikon der Judcn 
in dcutschcr Musik ’ (Berlin, 1940). 

Of these, Muller's work of 1929 is by far the 
most substantial, though it deals only with 
musicians alive at that date. The last-named 
book is a typical product of the Nazi regime. 


Holland.— An excellent book is J. H. Letzer’s 
4 Muzikaal Nederland 1850-1910, 2 vols. 
(Utrecht, 1913). 

Hungary. —There is no adequate modern 
work on Hungarian musicians. J. Hagh’s 
4 Magyar zeneszeti lexicon. Encyklopediai 
kezikanyv ’ (Budapest, 1879) still holds the 
field. 

Italy. —By far the most substantial work is 
Alberto dc Angclis’s 4 L’ Italia musicalc 
d’ oggi: dizionario dei musicisti, compositori, 
direttori d’ orchestra ’ (Rome, 1918, 3rd ed. 
1928). It is comprehensive and generally 
accurate. A book which should perhaps be 
mentioned here, on the analogy of Pazdirek, 
is Emil Vogel's 4 Bibliothek der gedruckten 
wcltlichcn Vocalmusik Italicns aus den Jahren 
1500-1700’ (2 vols., Berlin, 1892), of which 
an enlarged edition, revised by Alfred Ein¬ 
stein, appeared serially in the journal 4 Notes ’ 
(June 1945-Sept. 1948). 

Poland. —The standard book still is Albert 
Sowinski’s 4 Les Musiciens polonais et slaves, 
anciens ct modernes. Dictionnairc bio- 
graphique des compositeurs, chanteurs, instru- 
mentistes, luthiers, . . .’ (Paris, 1857). jins 
excellent compilation was also published in 
Polish as 4 Slownik muzykow polskirh . . • 
(Paris, 1874). 

Portugal. —The earliest dictionary stil of use 
is Joaquim de Vasconcellos’s admirable 
musicos portuguezes ' (2 vols., Oporto, 1V70). 
The only more recent work of any value i* 
Ernesto Vieira's 4 Diccionario biografico ae 
musicos portuguezes ’ (2 vols., Lisbon, I 9 °°b 
which is thoroughly reliable and compreiien- 


SIVC. 


Russia. —There is unfortunately no really 
detailed dictionary of Russian composers 01 an 
periods. A. I. Ilinsky's 4 Biograf. kompos>- 
torov s IV-XX vyck ’ (Moscow, ' 9 ° 4 ). ^ 
selective and amateurish. An anon )f 
4 I llyustrirovannuy slovar' sovremen r 
muzuikal’nuikh dyeyatclci ’ (Mosco , • 

1909) is short, but complements it 1 
extent by including some uncommon - 
There are also two works in Enghah- 
andra Vodarsky-Shiraycv's R «J»‘ an ? and 
posers and Musicians ’ (New Y< ? r J» m • 

Igor Boelza's 4 Handbook of Soviet 
O943). Both are useful but scarcely author, 

tadve or complete a, .o li* 

Russian edition of Riemann s M , b » c bio- 

(cf. Section 2, p. 694, M> contains valuable 
graphical articles. , monumental 

musicos y esentores de music = g y 
table that only Vol. I (A-F) jjj! J A more 
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diccionario biogrdfico e critico ’ (Valencia. 
• 904) by J. Ruiz de Lihory, Baron de Acahall 
(ef. also Section 5 (a). Chronology.) 

Switzerland .—Edgar Refardt’s * Musik-Lexi- 
kon der Schweiz ’ (Zurich, 1928) is, in spite 
of its general title, devoted wholly to bio¬ 
graphy. It is indispensable, and is indeed a 
model dictionary. Lists of works are coupled 
with bibliographies and biographies that take 
into full account the close musical relation 
between Switzerland and neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. 

America .—For this continent surprisingly 
few biographical dictionaries have been pub¬ 
lished. There is the * Bio-Bibliographical 
Index of Musicians in the United States of 
America front Colonial Times \ prepared by 
the District of Columbia Historical * Records 
Survey ’ (ed. by H. B. Dillard, Washington. 
1941), which, as its title implies, is a guide to 
sources rather than a dictionary in its own 
right. Clare Reis’s ' Composers in America ' 
(New York, 1938, and ed. 1947) has gradually 
assumed something of the arrangement of a 
dictionary, and contains useful lists of works. 
Undoubtedly the American supplement to 
“ Grovc ” «)»lcd by Waldo S. Pratt (New 
York, 1920) is the most comprehensive book, 
but is sadly out of date. Canada is fairly well 
covered in the ‘ Dictionnaire biographique des 
musiciens canadicns • (Quebec, 1922, 2nd 
cd - > 935 ) prepared by the Sisters of Si. 
Anne. 

5. Dictionaries of Special Subjects.- 
(<i) Chronology.—The few but generally most 
useful books in this class must be mentioned 
here because, though not dictionaries in the 
verbal scase, they approximate in title and 
arrangement to such standard works as 
Haydn’s * Dictionary of Dates \ The earliest 
of any size devoted to music appears to be 
Baltasar Sandoni’s * Efemtridcs dc musicos 
espaholcs ’ (Madrid, 1862), which was the 
forerunner of the same compiler’s much larger 
book ’ Diccionario biogrdfico-bibliogrifico dc 
efcm6rides dc musicos espanolcs ’ (4 vols., 
Madrid, 1868-81). Despite a clumsy dis¬ 
position of the material, both these are packed 
with information. A French publication of 
more limited scope is Felix Boisson's ‘ Dix 
Annies d’^ph6m6rides musicsles * (1895), 
which preceded by one year the first English 
production of this sort, C. Egerton Lowe’s 
Chronological Cyclopaedia of Musicians and 
Musical Events' (1896). More extensive is 
Joseph Dcthcridge’s * Chronology of Musical 
Composers ’ (2 vols., Rowley Regis, 1936-37). 
For originality the palm must be handed to 
Nicolas Slonimsky for his ‘ Music since 1900’ 
(New York, 1937, 3rd ed. 1948). This 
compilation combines a record of events and 
contemporary comment in an unusual way, 
without loss of accuracy. 


( 4 ) Opera. -Since Leone Allacci’s ‘ Dram- 
maturgia ' (Rome, 1666) operatic dictionaries 
of sundry kinds have been fairly numerous, so 
that only the most important call for inclusion 
here, and may be confined to comparatively 
recent books of the late 19th and 20th cen¬ 
turies. Ricmann’s ‘ Opernhandbuch ’ (Leip- 
zig, 1887-93, incl. 2nd supp.) is still valuable 
for the exceptional quantity of less notable 
operas which it mentions, but modern research 
has shown some of its dates to be faulty. It 
combines titles and composers in a single 
order. Smaller books such as Giovanni 
Paloschi’s ‘ Piccolo dizionario delle opere 
teatrali ’ (4th ed., Milan, 1898), and Giu¬ 
seppe Albinati's ‘ Piccolo dizionario di opere 
teatrali, oratori, cantatc ’ (Milan, 1913) are 
of particular interest for Italy, as is also Carlo 
Dassori's 'Opere e operisti. Dizionario lirico, 
i 54 '-' 9 ° 2 * (Genoa, 1903). For France in 
particular no less than for operatic history in 
general, the famous work by Felix Clement 
and Pierre Larousse, ' Dictionnaire lyrique 
ou histoire des operas ’ (1869-81, incl. 4th 
supp.) set up a new standard of comprehen¬ 
siveness. A fourth edition (1897, 1905) revised 
by A. Pougin included a supplement up to 
1904. This notable work was matched, at 
least in range, by John Towers’s * Dictionary 
Catalogue of Operas and Operettas which 
have been performed on the Public Stage ’ 
(Morganston, 1910). 

As complementary to these dictionaries 
there must be mentioned Oscar G. Sonncck’s 
' Gatalogue of Opera Librettos printed before 
1800’ contained in the Library of Congress 
(2 vols., Washington, 1914). When a genera¬ 
tion later there appeared Alfred Locw-cnbcrg’s 
’ Annals of Opera, 1597-1940' (Cambridge, 
• 943 ). was recognized as a masterly piece 
of compilation and research. Though not 
attempting to equal Riemann, Towers or 
Clement and Larousse in the total of operas 
included, it far exceeded them or any previous 
work of operatic reference in wealth of histori¬ 
cal and theatrical detail. 11 stands unrivalled 
in its chosen field of some 4000 operas. When 
Loe wen berg wrote the preface to his * Annals ’ 

Vi"*-***' 11 was ,ra * ic ,ha ‘ 

sudden death in 1949 prevented the comple¬ 
tion of plans for even more comprehensive 
ofUrra” S ° UrC ” and bibli °graphy of 

(0 Church Music.—The pioneer work of 
reference was Joseph d’Ortigue’s ' Diction¬ 
naire liturgiquc, historique ct theorique de 

d ' ’ ('854, and 
ed. 1800), which originally formed Vol. XIX 

^-J. P - ^igne’s ‘NouveUe Encyclopedic 
thcologique . Next comes Otto Kornmuller’s 
Lexikon der kirchhchcn Tonkunst ’ (Brixcn 
1870; 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1891-95). The 
standard work for the Protestant Church r C - 
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mains S. Kummorlc's ‘ Encyclopaedic dor 
evangelischcn Kirchcnmusik ’ (4 vols., Gulers- 
loh, 1886-95). For the Roman Church the 
besl and most recent l>ook is Andreas Weissen- 
back’s ‘ Musica sacra: Lexikon dcr katholischcn 
Kirchcnmusik * (Klosterncuburg, 1937), which 
packs a wealth of facts and names into a small 
compass. As a companion to all these may 
be mentioned Bernhard Kothe’s ‘ Musika- 
lischliturgischcs Worterbuch ' (Breslau, 
1890). 

Ihe merits of John Julian’s famous and ex¬ 
haustive ‘ Dictionary of Hymnologv ’ (1892, 
2nd cd. 1907) are too well known to need 
exposition here. An unusual work, planned 
on a considerable scale but never completed, 
is Kuriakos Philoxencs' *A«{urop rip eXArjvi- 
kt)S (KKXrjoiaoriKTjs novoixf)? ’ (Constantinople, 

1868,1869). Only A-M was actually published. 
A general theological reference book, which 
contains some valuable musical information, 
is the ’ Kirchenlexikon ’ (13 vols., Freiburg 
i/B., 1847-60, 2nd ed., 12 vols., 1886-1901) 
of Heinrich J. Wetzer and Benedict Welle. 
It was translated into French by I. Groschcr 
(1858-65). 

( d) Miscellaneous. — On other special 
aspects of music books which describe them¬ 
selves, with varying degrees of propriety, as 
dictionaries or encyclopedias, arc far too 
numerous to be mentioned in detail here. 
Thus dictionaries of instrument makers and of 
instruments and catologues referring to par¬ 
ticular types of music (such as Altinann's 

* Handbiicher ’) will be found in the biblio¬ 
graphies appended to the relevant articles. 
One must, however, specify here Curt Sachs’s 

* Reallexikon der Musikinstrumcnte ’ (Berlin, 
1913), still unsurpassed in its kind. W. W. 
Cobbetl’s ‘ Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music ’ (2 vols., Oxford, 1929-30) remains 
valuable if unequal in quality — the lists of 
works and publishers arc sadly out of date and 
its editor’s discursive comments add perhaps 
more of character than information. 

A new and rapidly expanding field is 
‘’discography” — the critical, historical and 
analytical listing of gramophone records. Of a 
large number of such dictionaries Robert D. 
Darrell’s ‘ Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Music’ (1936) was the first of any 
importance. On an even higher plane, how¬ 
ever, arc ‘ 'I he World’s Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Music ’ by Francis Clough and 
Geoffrey Cuming (London, 1951 : Supp. 1953) 
and the ‘Record Guide’ by Edward Sackville- 
Wcst and Desmond Shawc-Taylor (London, 
1951, in progress). 

A curious book in a highly specialized field, 
Baron Friedrich von Drieberg’s ‘ Worterbuch 
der gricchischcn Musik ’ (Berlin, 1835), de¬ 
serves mention here as being frequently 
omitted from bibliographies. Though out of 


date and bearing the stamp of a dilettante, it 
is unique of its kind. a. h. k. 

Bibi.. -Coovfr. Jamks B., 1 Bibliography of Music 
Dictionaries * (Denver, Col., IC52). 

DIDEROT, Denis (b . Langres, 5 Oct. 1713; 
d. Paris, 30 July 1784). 

French philosopher, author and encyclo¬ 
paedist. Educated at the Jesuits’ College, 
Langres, and pledged to the church, he 
entered Paris in his teens and took to letters. 
Voltaire called him “ Pantophile ”, which was 
true enough, since almost every subject was 
touched by his great intellect. His establish¬ 
ment of the famous ‘ Encyclopedic ’ (1 75 ,_ 7 2 ) 
is his everlasting monument, but in his many 
interests he could even take music in his stride. 
This showed itself in his early ‘ M^moires sur 
differents sujets dc math^matiques ’ (The 
Hague, 1748) with vignettes by an English 
artist, Nicholas Blakey. Three of the five 
memoirs concern music (1) 4 Principe* 

g^neraux d’acoustique ’, (3) 4 Examcn d’un 
principe dc m^canique sur la tension dcs 
cordes ’ and (4) ‘ Projct d’un nouvel orgue . 
Fetis, in his ever positive attitude, says that the 
‘ Principcs ’ are discussed with 44 much sim¬ 
plicity ’’. If that opinion is intended to convey 
the idea of simpleness it is quite erroneous. 
Diderot’s remarks upon the theories of two 
great pioneers in acoustics, Euler and Sauveur, 
are by no means negligible, while his criticism 
of the hypotheses of the English acoustician 
Brook Taylor is quite sound, although d Alem¬ 
bert’s excursus on vibrating strings probacy 
gave him the clue. His project for a new organ 
was one to be adapted to the so-called German 
organ, or barrel-organ. He conceived t c 
barrel or cylinder being used for any» 
not, as it then was, for only one piece ot mum. 
F*tis thought the idea “ inex^cutablc , bu 
was not. The censor, to whose officious C) A 
the ‘ M^moires ’ had to be submitted, r «P° 
with impudent toleration that they 
“ treated with much sagacity . Grl ’ , 
his famous ‘ Corrcspondancc ( ,B 77 » * 
thought them “ extremely curious • . 

Diderot is next seen in the EncyclI* 
where he himself deals with the cons.rucuon 
instruments of music. They-contain nothmg 
that is outstanding, although ^ P 
stitute a useful addition to the *conography 
the subject. His influence on general acs^hc 
and on music criticism was more I«i« 

With his friends d’Alembert, d HoIbacb 

Grimm he took part in the akbnuWJ^ 
trivial Guerre des thought 

stir from « 753 - Adolphe J ^., the 

that beyond Rousseau ^ 

opinions of « hc ° lhcrS mediocre and 

bsrrrtss, * 
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attitude towards the visual (see his article on 
Beauty in the ‘ Encyclopedic ’) and the aural 
art, and Goethe (discussing Diderot’s comedy 
‘ Lc Neveu de Rameau ’) saw this inconsist¬ 
ency. Yet mediocrity cannot be justly 
attributed to Diderot, and proofs can be tabled 
with his three brochures, ‘Arret rendu i 
l’ampi theatre de I’opera ’ (1753), ‘ Au Petit 
Prophdtc de Boehmischbroda, au Grand 
Prophite Monet’ (1753) and ‘ Les Trois 
Chapitres, ou La Vision de la nuit du Mardi- 
Gras au Mcrcredi des cendres ’ (1753). These 
were published anonymously, but wc know 
from Rousseau’s own copies that they issued 
from the hand of Diderot. That he had a 
hand in others launched by Grimm and d'Hol- 
bach is not unlikely, and Asslzat traces the 
‘ Declaration du public au sujet des contesta¬ 
tions qui sc sont levies sur la musique ’ to 
him. Diderot was prodigal with his ideas, and 
all his circle profited abundantly. Gr*try 
avowed it (• Essai sur la musique I, 225). 
Others, like Rousseau, were not so frank 
(Avsezat, op. cit. XII, 141-42). 

Diderot, who was, as we have seen, a cap¬ 
able acoustician, did not claim to be more 
than an amateur in music per se (“ point 
musicien, mais aimant la musique ": Clement, 

’ Cinq Ann6cs littfraires *; Utter XXIX). 
Indeed in his early • M&noircs ' (1748) he 
distinctly confesses his ignorance of the art, 
but as the years slipped by lie seems to have 
acquired a fair store, as wc seen in Bemciz- 
ricder s ‘ Le;ons de clavecin ct principes 
d harmonic ’ (1771). For this work he wrote 
the preface (" L’Editeur ’’) and did the verbal 
editing. I he book was, in fact, compiled for 
his daughter, whom Bemctzrieder taught. 

I he interlocutors in that work are the 
“ Master ”, the “ Pupil ” and the “ Philo¬ 
sopher ” (Diderot), and it can be read 
in a poor bowdlerized English translation 
by G1 Hard Bernard entitled ‘ Music Made 
Easy . . .’ (1778). Here wc sec him con- 
Icssing {see also Grimm’s ' Correspondance ’ 
3 6 7 ) ‘bat he had studied composition 
under Rameau, Philidor and Blainvillc, but 
learned nothing. Likewise had he been 
through almost all the works on the theory 
and practice of music, and had stUI learned 
nothing, h was not until Bemetzricder 
showed him the science of harmony under 
a fixed system that he was satisfied! It 
is amazing that this intellectual giant could 
have been so easily impressed by a voluble 
fourth-rate German music teacher’s' Lecons \ 
However the real joy of this work is not in the 
lessons but in the delightful philosophical 
interludes, all of which bear the deep impress 
of Diderot himself, in spite of his insistence to 
the contrary in the preface. Perhaps Diderot’s 
greatest literary work was ‘ Lc Neveu de 
Kamcau , which had its nativity in the 1750s 
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and was re-written later. Morlcy produced 
a version of it that is next to worthless, while 
the best portions, on music, have been 
omitted, on the almost unbelievable grounds 
that no “ object seemed to be served by repro¬ 
ducing the technical points of the musical 
discussion". Yet it is just these passages, 
some of them redolent of the ‘ Lemons ’, that 
have contributed to give this work a place 
among his (hefs-d'autre. Comte was probably 
right when he named Diderot the greatest 
genius of the 18th century. h. q, Kt 
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DIDO AND AENEAS. Opera in 3 acts, 

with a prologue, by Purcell. Libretto by 

Nahum J ate, based on Virgil’s ‘ Acneid ’. 

Produced London, Josias Priest’s Boarding 

School for ^ oung Gentlewomen, Chelsea. 

l>ec. 1689. 1st public perf., London, c. Feb 

1700. 1st modern stage revival, London, 

Lyceum The-tre (by R.C.M.), 20 Nov. .89-, 

bicentenary of Purcell’s death), ist stage 

perf. abroad, New York, Juilliard School of 

Music. iU Feb. 1932. 

DIDO AND AENEAS (Opera,. Sir Ar.v, 

III* 

Droo, KONIGIN VON CARTHAGO 

(Opera). See Graupnf.r. 

DIDON (Opera). See Piccinni. 

DIDONE (Opera). Cavalli. 

M^a^ ABBANDONATA( °^)- ** 

DIDUR, Ada m (b. Wola Sfkowa nr. 
f“® k ; Dcc ,8 74 J d. Katowice, 7 j an . 

Polish bass singer. He received his general 
as well as musical education at Lwow. In 
1092 he began lessons in singing under W’alcrv 
Wysocki, a distinguished teacher. A wealthy 
music-lover, greatly interested in Didur’s 

mom*v .' nus,cali,y - Provided him with 

money for the continuation of his studies in 
n V rp C,g L htccn months Didur was a 

K I"' a, K Mi ‘ an - It was there tha, 

n?n,!^ 8 S ° ° ba “ par * in Beethoven’s 
ninth^ymphony under Lamourcux. 

(Rio ^ S I OPCra \ iC CarCCr bf S an in Brazil 
(Rio do Janeiro) m 1894. Afterwards he 

wng at the Opera of Cairo and later still for 
jour years at the Teatro alia Scala at Milan 
He returned for a few years to his native 

IZTln K* rng Tu d f ° r 0prra P‘ r 'orm- 
ances in Warsaw (iBoq-ioo?) 

do U n C Mad a d : S i , Pr, ^ burg> Moscow, Lon" 
don, Madrid and bod. Americas, remaining 
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abroad for nearly fifteen years. He sang with 
Adelina Patti, Melba, Caruso and Battistini 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera under 
the direction of Toscanini. His principal parts 
were Boris Godunov (Mussorgsky), Mephis- 
tophcles (Gounod), Wotan (Wagner), Don 
Basilio (Rossini), Figaro (Mozart), Mefi- 
stofclc (Boito). He sang in Polish, Italian, 
French, English, German and Russian. 

After his second return to Poland, Didur 
settled in Warsaw, acting as opera producer 
and giving lessons in singing. Two months 
before the second world war he became 
director of the Opera at Lwow. The out¬ 
break of war cancelled his more ambitious 
plans and he again moved to Warsaw, teaching 
and educating the young generation of Polish 
singers. After the war he moved to Katowice. 
During a lesson given at the Conservatory 
he suddenly excused himself, left the class 
and died in an adjoining room. c. r. h. 

DIMMER, Louis (b . Paris, 14 Feb. 1843; 
d. Paris, 21 Dec. 1919). 

French pianist and composer. He studied 
at the Paris Conservatoire under Marmontel, 
Bazin and Ambroise Thomas, gaining the 
first pianoforte prize at the age of thirteen and 
that for fugue three years afterwards. In 1888 
he succeeded Marmontel as professor of one 
of the higher pianoforte classes at the same 
institution. At the Paris Exhibition of 1889 
lie won especial fame in the compositions of 
the harpsichord masters of the past. A con¬ 
sequence of this was the creation of the Socilt* 
dcs Instruments Anciens which, with his help, 
appeared often in London with great success. 
He established also a triennial competition for 
those among the male pianoforte students of 
the Conservatoire who had obtained the first 
prize during the previous ten years. 

Diemer published a number of composi¬ 
tions, of which the following are the most im¬ 
portant: a ‘ Concertstiick ’, Op. 31, and a 
Concerto in C minor, Op. 32, for pianoforte 
and orchestra; a ' Concertstiick ’, Op. 33, 
for violin and orchestra; besides some inter¬ 
esting chamber works, songs and very numer¬ 
ous pianoforte solos, as well as a collected 
edition of ‘ Clavecinistes fran^ais c. f. 

DIEPENBROCK, Alphons (6. Amster¬ 
dam, 2 Sept. 1862; d. Amsterdam, 5 Apr. 

1 92 | ). 

Dutch composer. His first studies were in 
classical languages, and after taking the degree 
of Doctor of Letters at Amsterdam University 
he obtained a post as teacher of philology at 
the High School of’s Hcrtogenbosch. Later 
he settled in Amsterdam as a private teacher 
of this subject, but devoted most of his time 
to musical pursuits. Self-taught in music, he 
deliberately placed himself under the influence 
of Wagner and subsequently of his own con¬ 
temporary, Debussy. At the same time he 


studied very deeply the works of Beethoven 
and Berlioz, and of the Netherlands and 
Italian composers of the 16th century. His 
aim in studying these latter was to get a good 
church style in the works which he intended 
writing for the Roman Catholic churches of 
Holland. Later in life he became a great 
personal friend of Mahler, whose methods of 
composition also had some influence upon his 
work. Yet he developed a style entirely his 
own in which supple polyphony alternates 
with rich harmony, some of his works being 
entirely homophonic. In whichever form he 
wrote, or in the two combined, his great 
choral numbers are marked by an absolute 
expression of the words. 

This easily placed him at the head of the 
Dutch school of composition then rising, in 
which he was associated with Zwcers and 
Wagcnaar. His * Missa in die festo ’ (poly¬ 
phonic) for male-voice chorus and organ, his 
‘ Stabat Mater dolorosa * (homophonic) and 
his ‘ Te Deum \ both the latter for large 
chorus and orchestra, have served as models 
for the younger generation of his countrymen 
and still remain among the greatest tone- 
monuments of modern Dutch music. , 

Diepcnbrock’s most important contribution 
to European music in general, however, was 
a scries of six songs or arias for solo voice 
and orchestra. These were entirely new and 
original both in concept and execution, making 
what has been described as “symphonic 
Lieder He was also one of the first m modern 
times to write vocal solos with chamber 
combinations. . 

Most of his orchestral works w»e wnHJ" 
as incidental music to stage plays, of whic* », 
outstanding example was that 10 * Sop ' c 

‘ Electra In this he not only produced *a 
fine studies in orchestral illustratton of 
moods of the plays, but alsosolved m »» 
unusually successful manner ,h ' p h , ra | 
combining the spoken word with 

aC Di^='has been blamed fcr 
ccssive chromaticism, but as this d 

spontaneous and natural 

plete mastery over chroma t ^ 
be said that it was a strength rain 


a com 

it may be said that 
a weakness. f on 

He wrote a large number ^ con(r i- 
musical subjects, most of wh t Njeuwe 

buted to the literary periodical De l^ 0(hfr 

Gids to which he “"^“‘'jucc.ed in 
subjects. These were eventually , hf 

book form shortly ***£*£ 
title ' Ommegangcn ( Co D|broc k s 
The following is a lut °t » 
most important compositions. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC > 
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organ 


Aristophanes* * The Bird* *. 

Ooelhc’i * Faust \ 

Sophocles' 1 Elect/a '. 

CHORAL WORKS 

‘ Stabat Mater dolorosa ’ for chorui k orch. (1897). 
Stabat Mater speciosa ’ for chorui & orch. (1897). 
Musa in die f«lo' for tenor, men’s chorus & 01 

O899). 

’ Te Drum * for 10I0 4tet. chorus k orcli. (190^). 
Choruses from Horace's ' Carmen laeculare \ 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
' Y'ondch Vaart naar Agrippina ' (Thym) for baritone. 
In Kronen Schweiuen (Nietzsche) for baritone. 
Ilymnrn an die Nacht * (Novalis). 1 for contralto. 2 
lor soprano. 

'spoken^*' (Ve,,,a * rn * lor b"i«ooe (partly 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Hymn.' 

Also numerous songs and partsongi. 

H. A. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Daniikal J., ' XedrrUandtc comp.mi.ien van de XIX 
en XX eeuw (Amsterdam, io»i). 

Du iTMiHoc k, Ai.iion,, • Ver/anwlde geschr.ften '. rd. 

by laluard Itceier (Utrecht. 195,0). 

DHnnrs. Sm. ' Het Muziekleven m Nederland tinds 
1 BMo (Amsterdam. 1923). 

Rrurt. E.. ' Alphons Diepenhrock' (Amiterdam. 
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l)e muiikale handuhriften van Alphons Diepen- 

,„ 6 , 

Sanoi w, Paul, Moderne Nederlandsche Compmislen ' 
(Ilie Hague. 1930). 

DIEREN, Bernard van (*. Rotterdam, 
2 7 Dec. 1BO4; d. London, 24 Apr. 1936). 

Duiclt composer, critic and author. Ile was 
educated with a view to a scientific career, 
and became assistant in a research laboratory. 
His youthful artistic interests were chiefly 
literary, though he was skilled in drawing, 
musical studies bring confined to the violin, 
which he learnt to play in early youth. Having 
had little opportunity of hearing good music, 
he did not begin to compose until he was 
nearly twenty years of age, when he wrote a 
series of immature works which have not been 
preserved. They wore followed by a period of 
serious study in composition as well as in 
musical history and literature. In 1909 van 
Dieren settled in I.ondon, for some years acting 
as correspondent to continental newspapers 
and periodicals, and finding it a hard struggle 
to make a living and at the same time to find 
enough leisure to write music. His earliest 
preserved works date mainly from 1912, which 
year was spent in study in various German 
musical centres. 

Van Dieren married the Dutch pianist 
fricda Kindlcr, a sister of the cellist Hans 
Kindler. She loyally shared his difficulties, 
which were, however, to a certain extent 
relieved by a small but devoted group of 
lriends in London, who, if they could not help 
materially, did much to encourage his work, 
which they admired in defiance of general 
indifference or adverse criticism; and they 
contrived more than once to organize concerts 


of his music. Foremost among them were the 
critics and composers Philip Hcsrltine (Peter 
Warlock) and Cecil Gray, and the singer John 
Goss. 

Among van Dieren's writings were a num¬ 
ber of brilliant articles and two book*, one on 
the sculptor Jacob Epstein (1920) and a 
volume of musical essays, ' Down among the 
Dead Men' (1935); also an unfinished 
treatise on Fugue and a sketch for a book on 
harmony on a polyphonic basis. 

The style of van Dieren's earlier works is 
nearly always distinguished by great poly¬ 
phonic complexity gained by the independent 
development of melody. Contrapuntal de- 
vices are largely employed in conjunction with 
a scheme of harmony that is both modern and 
individual, and, while allowing the composer 
a wide scope, demands a strictly logical treat¬ 
ment. In the later works the harmonic basis 
becomes gradually simpler, while the work¬ 
manship is concentrated in a still higher degree 
upon organic unity and balance of form. 
Emotional values, though by no means ab¬ 
sent, are severely restrained and subordinated 
to technical subtleties that make great de- 
tnands on the hearer's musicianship. It was 
therefore not unnatural, though a great vexa¬ 
tion to him and a grief to his friends, that his 
work never became known outside a small 
circle. It still demands attention, for it repre¬ 
sents a unique personality, with defects and 
difficulties not easy to accept, but worth 
making the effort to face. 

Van Dieren set several languages to music 
and had a fine taste for the literature of each, 
but his treatment of words in any of them was 
somewhat tortuous and unvocal. It is in his 
instrumental works, particularly the chamber 
music, that he is most convincing, though 
even there never easily approachable. 

—Gxav. Cicil. * Bernard van Dieren ', in ' A 

Sr? N !“‘" ' 'Oxford. ,9,4). 

fT jLi-.'ar' **■ D,mn • in ■ m < <“"■ 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

O. OPERA 

' ^ T rub^^R b o u Js SkUs wi,h cha,nbpr 

CHORAL WORKS 
a. ' BaliazAr ' (Heine) for chorus & orch 
10. 3 Unaccompanied Chornies 
*’ ^ ve U P"“)- 
a. Ave Maria (3 paru). 

3 - Deui meat (z paru). 

"• '’SWodb™,* — «*» * 

,s - • <- 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
!•! gy.' ce|| o ubiitao. 

3 ’ ^Snci*. Ce * K ' ’ epUoguc *° Shelley*, ‘ The 
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op. 

IQ. Symphony in 3 movements (unfiimhed* 

1. Ciacona. 

2. Saiahandc. 

3 - Gaillardc. 

— Overture * Anjou 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
12. • Diafonia * on 3 Shakespeare sonnets for baritone & 
chamber orch. 

21. * Fayre eies ’ (Edmund Spenser) for baritone & 
chamber orch. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
6. String Quartet No. 1. 
iB. String Quartet No. 2. 

20. String Quartet No. 3. 

22. String Quartet No. 4. for 2 vro., viola Sc double 

24. Siring Quartet No. 5. 

— String Quartet No. 6. 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 

16. 2 Songs for baritone & stg. 4tet 

*• So»» from Shelley s 1 The Cenci \ 

2. Our three Ladies of Sorrow (|)e Quineey). 

17. 2 I oetnt for recitation with stg. 4tet 

1. Kecueillement (Baudelaire). 

2. Ballade pour prier Notre Dame (Villon). 

— Marginalia to Murder as One of the Fine Arts " * 

(De Quineey) for baritone, male-voice atet & pf. 

— Extract from Mclaatasio's * Zenobia * for voice & 8 

lllSl*. 

SOLO VIOLIN 

5. Sonata. 

— 3 Studies. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
— Sonatina. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
4 «. 3 Sketches. 

4*. Toccata. 

7 *». 3 Studies. 
lb. ' Prarludium.' 

— 12 Variations on an Original Theme. 

— 20 Nctherlamlish Melodies. 

SONGS 

Bn. 15 Songs (Heine & Goethe). 

lib. 6 Songs (Verlaine. Charles d'Orllans. Ronsar .1 & 
Boileau). 

23. 6 Songs (Victor Hugo). 

— 12 English Songs (Shakespeare. Naslie. Betldoes. 

Keats, etc.). 

— 8 Songs (Walter Savage Landor). 

— 3 Songs (James Joyce). 

— 7 Songs (Heine). 

— ' La Maison du bonheur ' (Villiers de I'lde-Adam). 

— • Midchenlied ’ (Otto Julius Bierbaum). 

— ' Srlion Rohtraut' (Eduard Morike). 

— 1 A Prayer * (James Joyce) (contributed to ‘ The 

Joyce Book '). 

E. B. 

•SVr also Aplvor (ded.). Heseltine (P., friendsliip). 
Kindler (H.. brother-in-law). 

DIES, Albert (Christoph) (b . Hanover, 
> 755 ; d • Vienna, 28 Dec. 1822). 

German author. He wrote biographical 
notes on Haydn from the composer's own 
communications, entitled ‘ Biographische 
Nachrichtcn von Joseph Haydn ’, published 
in 1810, with portrait and musical examples. 

E. v. d. s. 

DIES IRAE. The sequence sung in masses 
for the dead in the Roman Catholic church. 
The truth of the tradition which ascribes the 
poetry to Thomas de Cclano, the friend, 
disciple and biographer of St. Francis of 
Assisi, seems to be established beyond all 
controversy. It is not properly a liturgical 


sequence in form, but a poem to which a tunc 
has been adapted. It is not known when it 
first became so used, and many years scam to 
have elapsed before its use became general. 
It is very rarely found in early manuscript 
missals, cither in England, France or Ger¬ 
many. and is wanting in many dating as late 
as the close of the 15th century or the begin¬ 
ning of the 16th. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether its use was recognized in all countries, 
until its insertion in the Tridcntine ' Missale 
Romanum' rendered it a matter of obligation. 1 

The old ecclesiastical melody is a remark¬ 
ably fine one, in modes I and II (mixed 
Dorian), ranging throughout the entire extent 
of the combined scale, with the exception of 
the octave to the final. No record of its origin, 
or authorship, has been preserved ; but we can 
scarcely doubt that, if not composed by Thomas 
de Cclano himself, it was adapted to his verses 
at the time of their completion. The melody 
is not proper sequence melody; its structure 
is essentially different, since it extends only 
over part of the prose and is then repeated 
with a certain difference for the closing lines. 2 
The idea of it is evidently taken from the verse 
of the respond * Libera me Dominc ’ used in 
the office of the dead, which runs thus: 




DM HU. dir. 




I* 




I nr. «. U-nii U • Ui 

The polyphonic masters have generally jn 
their Requiem masses left the “ Dies irar 
be sung simply to its plainsong melody. « 
employed, however, as the basis of the cot - 
position in not a few masses by compose 
somewhat lower rank, as, for instance, m * 
‘ Missa pro dcfunctis ’, for 4 voice** Y , 
vanni Mattco Asola (Venice, 1586), in 
8 voices by Orazio Vccchi (Antwerp, 
in one for 4 voices by Francesco Aner.o and 
in one for 4 voices by Pnom. m „ 

With modern composers the 
has always been a popular subject, an 
than one great master has adapt » ol 
to music of a broadly imag-nauve. if no. 

a distinctly drama, iccharac.cr. Amo^^ 

most important settings of this cia. • 

enumerate those by Colonna and 
copies of which are ,o be found ■" £b£jf 

of the R.C.M.; that '"^bJ.the first 

the two great settings by Cherub , 
in his Requiem in C minor and ‘ hc ^ 0 

that in D minor; the extraord.nan^rca ^ 

settings in the Requiems of > setting in 

Bruncau; a not very interesting 

Sou nod's ‘ Mors et vita ^ ^ r & H . f. 

• For further yaSw '* 

ramlationi m Julian * Diclionao 

* Str SaQftB* cz. 
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The opening notes of the plainsong theme 
have been frequently quoted in various 
musical works, in some way associated with 
the idea of death, by a number of 19th- and 
20th-century composers, as for instance by 
Berlioz (* Fantastic Symphony *), Liszt (‘ Toten- 
tanz * for pianoforte and orchestra, * Dante * 
Symphony), Tchaikovsky (theme and varia¬ 
tions in Suite No. 3 for orchestra), Mussorgsky 
(* Trepak ' in * Songs and Dances of Death ’), 
Saint-Sacns (* Danse macabre * for orchestra), 
Kakhmaninov (symphonic poem ‘ The Island 
ol the Dead ’ and ‘ Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini ’ for pianoforte and orchestra), 
Miaskovsky (symphony), Schclling (' Victory 
Ball ’ for orchestra), Bantock (witches* dance 
in incidental music for * Macbeth '), Vaughan 
Williams (* Five Tudor Portraits ’ for chorus 
& orch. [funeral march of Philip the Spar¬ 
row)), Sorabji (pianoforte Sonata), etc. 

E. B. 

^■' •-Cmoobv, Romm, * l>.o Irae • (M. A L. 

XXXIV, 1933. p. 133). 

DIESIS. See Greek Music (Ancient). 
Intervals. 

DIETER, Christian Ludwig (b. Ludwigs- 
burg, 13 June 1757; d. Stuttgart, 1822). 

German composer. He studied at the 
Karkschulc (the military academy founded by 
Charles Eugene, Duke of Wurttcmberg) until 
1781 and subsequently entered the duke’s 
service as court musician, playing the violin in 
the Stuttgart orchestra. He remained there 
all his life. For the Stuttgart theatre he wrote 
about a dozen Singspiel r, among them a setting 
of Brctzncr's ‘ Belmont und Constan/c ’, first 
produced at Stuttgart on 27 Aug. 17a* and so 
successful there as to bar the way to Mozart's 
' Entluhrung ’ for more than ten years. 1 The 
autograph score of Dieter’s opera is preserved 
at Schwerin, and some others of his Singspiele 
arc extant at Stuttgart, Darmstadt and else¬ 
where. 

With Poli, Gauss and Zumstceg, Dieter colla¬ 
borated in an Italian allegorical opera, • Lc 
lestc della Tcssaglia ’ (Stuttgart, 1782), and 
he also wrote a ballet, ‘ Inez dc Castro ’. 
Besides his works for the stage, the last of 
which was a setting of Kotzebue’s ‘ Des Teufels 
Lustschloss ’ 1 (Stuttgart, 1804), Dieter wrote 
a number of concertos for various wind instru¬ 
ments, also sonatas for solo violin, for 2 
bassoons, for flute and violin, and other 
combinations, most of which remained in 
manuscript; some, however (Opp. 21-26), 
mostly flute pieces, were published by Breit- 
kopf & Hartel early in the 19th century 
(reviewed in A.M.Z. ; an incomplete copy of 
Op. 26 in B.M.). 


Pint given ai Stuttgart on 19 Sept. 1793, long afte 
it had been performed on all other German iuge» 

• Composed by Schubert ir 3 ,3-,4. * 
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DIETGER. See Theogerus of Metz. 

DIETRICH, Albert (Hermann) (b . Golk 
nr. Meissen, 28 Aug. 1829; d. Berlin, 20 Nov. 
1908). 

German conductor and composer. I lc was 
educated at the “ Gymnasium ” at Dresden 
from 1842 onwards and in 1847 he went to 
the University of Leipzig, having previously 
studied music with Julius Otto. At Leipzig 
his musical tuition in 1847-51 was in the 
hands of Rictz, Hauptmann and Moschclcs. 

From 1851 he had the advantage of studying 
under Schumann at Dusscldorf until 1854. In 
the autumn of 1853 an incident occurred 
which brought Dietrich into collaboration 
with his master and Johannes Brahms. 
Joachim was coming to Dusscldorf to play at 
a concert on 27 Oct. and Schumann formed 
the plan of writing a joint violin Sonata with 
the other two, by way of greeting. Dietrich’s 
share was the opening allegro in A minor. In 
1854 his first Symphony was given at Leipzig, 
and a year later he was appointed conductor 
of the subscription concerts at Bonn, becoming 
town Musikdireelor in 1859. In 1861 he be¬ 
came /lojkapellmeister at Oldenburg. On his 
frequent visits to Leipzig, Cologne and else¬ 
where he proved himself an excellent con¬ 
ductor and a serious musician. He retired in 
1890 and settled in Berlin. He became a 
member of the Royal Academy of Arts there 
and in 1899 was given the title of Royal 
Professor. Among his works may be men¬ 
tioned 


• Robin Hood \ opera in 3 acu, produced Frankfort 
o.M., 1879. 

’ Morgenhymne * for chorus & orch. 

Rhemmonten ' for chorus & orch. 

Ahchnsihchcr Bitiraaag * for chorus & orch. 
Symphony. D mi.. Op. ao. 

Coocerl overture * Xormaunenfahri *. 

‘ Concertituck * for horn. Op. *7. 

*!°*; n Concerto. Op. 29- 
Violin Concerto, Op. 30. 

Cello Concerto. Op. $». 

Trio for vn ; , cello & pf., Op. 9. 

Pf. Pieces, Op. a. 

Sonata for pf. duet. 

Songs. Op. to. 

Dietrich wrote incidental music for Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Cymbclinc ’, some of which was 
played in London in Henry Irving’s Lyceum 
revival in 1896. In 1899 be published an 
interesting scries of ’ Erinncrungcn an L 
Brahms ’. J 

DE ™ C H, Sixt(u,) V l'X 4 , 
1491J d. St. Gall, 21 Oct. 1 5-48). 

German composer. He was at Freiburg 
University and went in 1517 to Strasbourg, 
becoming a schoolmaster at Constance in 
1518. About 1535 he seems to have inherited 
some money and to have renewed his own 
studies in music and other things, entering the 
University of Wittenberg in ,540. He re¬ 
turned to Constance, leaving it at the time of 
the attack of the Emperor Charles V, and 
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dying two months afterwards. He published 
4 Epicedion Thomae Sporcri ’ in 5 parts 
(1534); a first book of Magnificats (1535); 
36 Antiphons (Wittenberg, 1541); and 
‘Novum opus musicum ’ (Wittenberg, 1545). 
Five of his compositions arc in the * Dodeca- 
chordon * of Glareanus. e. v. d. s. 

Biol.—Zenck, Hermann, * Sixtus Dietrich : ein Bcitray 
zur Musik und Musikamchauung im Zciiultcr dcr 
Kefonnation ’ (Leipzig, ig.-H). 

Dictrichoon, L. S<e Soderman ('Karl Fulkunye'. 
iiuid. it>.). 

DIETSCH, Pierre (Louis Philippe) (b. 

Dijon, 17 Mar. 1808; d. Paris, 20 Feb. 1865). 

French organist, conductor and composer. 
He was educated by Choron and at the Paris 
Conservatoire, was mailre de chafxlle at the 
church of Saint-Eustachc and in i860 became 
chief conductor of the Op*ra. He was dis¬ 
missed by Perrin, the director, in 1863. He 
became organist of the Madeleine, wrote 
much church music and organ works (the 
popular 4 Ave Maria ’, falsely attributed to 
Arcadclt, is said to have been by him), and 
acquired an unenviable notoriety in connection 
with the purchase of Wagner’s 4 Flying Dutch¬ 
man * scenario, at a time when Wagner was in 
straitened circumstances in Paris. Dietsch's 
composition of the French libretto based on 
this, by Paul Fouchcr and Benedict Henri 
Revoil, 4 Le Vaisscau-fantome ', was produced 
at the Opera on 9 Nov. 1842. Dictsch was 
again connected with Wagner in 1861, when 
it fell to his lot to conduct the disastrous pro¬ 
duction of 4 Tannhiiuser ’ at the Opera. 

j. a. f.-m., adds. 

DIETZ, Christian (b. Emmerich o/Rh., 
c. 1801 ; d. ?). 

German instrument maker. He learned his 
craft from his father, Johann Christian Dietz 
and, like him, became an inventor and maker 
of musical instruments. In 1819 he executed 
and exhibited one of his father's Claviharpes 
at the Louvre in Paris, as described in die 
pamphlet * Description du claviharpe, invent* 
par M. Dietz ct cx*cut* par M. Dietz fib ’ 
(Paris, 1821). The younger Dietz was himself 
responsible for the Polyplectron and the Phys- 
harmonica, and had a considerable reputation 
in France as a maker of upright pianofortes. 

j. M. (ii). 

DIETZ, Johann Christian (b. Darmstadt, 

? ; d. Holland, c. 1845). 

German maker and inventor of musical in¬ 
struments, father of the preceding. He first 
established himself at Emmerich on the Rhine, 
but having in 1805 invented an instrument 
which he called Melodcon, he journeyed in 
the next year through Westphalia and Holland 
to exhibit it. This was not the instrument 
which bears this name to-day, but a kind of 
small pianoforte about 4 ft. long and 2 ft. 
high. He then founded an instrument factory 
in Holland, but later settled in Paris-where 


he invented the Claviharpe (a harp with a 
mechanical action for plucking the strings) 1 
and later (1812) the Trochleon. About 1820 
Dietz went to Brusscb and set up a factory to 
make hydraulic machines and steam engines. 

j. If. (ii). 

DIEU ET LA BAYADERE, LE (Opera). 
See Ai der. 

Dieulafoy, Jane. Su Saint-SaCos (' Paryutii \ 

incid. m.). 

Dieulafoy, Michel. See Boieldieu (‘Bai*cr el la 
quiltance lib.). Daiayrac (' Hina en voyage \ lib,). 
Itouard (* Bauer cl la quittance lib.). Mihul (do.). 
Spontini (4 libs.). 

DIEUPART, Charles (b . ?; d. ? London, 

c. 1740). 

French violinist, harpsichordist and com¬ 
poser. He setded in England about 1700 and 
made his mark in London as a fine performer. 
He is first mentioned as the composer of the 
instrumental music for Motteux’s interlude 
4 Britain's Happiness ', performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre on 22 Feb. 1704. 2 Thcrc “ n0 
foundation for the oft-repeated statement that 
he was part-composer of Clayton's 1 Arsinoe 
(1705) J; but once more he collaborated with 
Motteux in one of the first operas produced at 
the Queen's Theatre, Haymarkct, Loves 
Triumph’ (26 Feb. 1708), translated Iron. 
Cardinal Ottoboni's 4 La pastorclla . me 
original music was by Scarlatti and others, 
and Dieupart adapted it to the Englu* 
words; 44 it will owe not a little to 
Dieupart, for his share in the contrivance: o 
the entertainments and his supplying „ 
recitative and other music was nccf *“7 f 
(Mottcux's preface). In 4 rhc S P* c “ 

26 Dec. 1711 and 18 Jan. I 7 »* WJrhfvtM 
278) there appeared letters signed by 
Haym and Dicupar, advermmg tog* 
entertainments of music at Yor . • 

they consisted of Clayton’s 4 Pass.onofSappho 

and ‘Feast of Alexander’* 
failure, and Dieupart subsequently ^ 
have devoted himself chiefly to ******* 
harpsichord and violin. Hewasnoted * 
fine performer of Corelli’s violin sole*. 1 
wards the end of his life heJ) 
for revivab of Southern* Oroonoko (* 735 ; 
and Etheredges’ 4 The Man of Mode ^ 

Catalogue *,* econ ( L^ r & basse’. of « h,ch n ° 

* Si* Suite i on deous & »*** 
lo be known. 



DI&ZE 


DIMA 
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Six Suitles de cltvcxsin. divisec* en ouvrrturn. allc- 
mandci, couranto, wrabando, Ravotla, menucts. 
rondeaux, ft riruo. compost et mite* en concert 
pour un violon et flute, avec une ba»e de viole et un 
archilut. 

A reprint of a portion of the suites was 
published by Walsh in London as 4 Select 
Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spinet In 
Dannreuther’s 4 Musical Ornamentation \ 
Part i, it is clearly proved that Dieupart’s 
suites were well known to Bach, who based the 
prelude of his first English Suite, in A major, 
on the gigue from Dieupart’s first Suite in the 
same key. In a lecture at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion, 30 Apr. 1892, Husk suggested that the 
name 4 Suites anglaises * may have been a 
term in use in Bach’s family for the suites 
which Bach had based upon the works of 
a composer whose vogue was greatest in 
England. w. h. h. 

flint.—I’ irro, And**.' l-« Clivfciniitn * (• Muucirm 
ttieorcs term) <P-ru, 19^5). 

DltZE (Fr., from Or. iUots). The French 
name for the sharp, the sign ?. The 
derivation is inaccurate, the original diesis 
having been a quarter-tone. 

DIFERENCIA (Spa. = division, variation). 
See Ornaments, I). 

DIFERENCIAS (Spa., lit. differences). An 
old Spanish term for variations or, more 
strictly, divisions. 

DIFFERENCE TONES. See Acoustics. 

Di«by, John. Orr (C. W„ tone). 

DIGITORIUM. An apparatus for exer¬ 
cising and strengthening the fingers, intended 
especially for the use of pianists, but claimed 
by its inventor, Mycr Marks, to be of great 
service to all who require flexible and well- 
trained fingers. 

It consisted of a small box about six inches 
square, provided with five keysfitted with 
strongly resisting springs, upon which keys 
five-finger exercises arc to be practised. In 
addition, there are attached to the sides of the 
box certain appliances for stretching the fingers 
and a support for the wrist. 

I he question of finger gymnastics received 
very full consideration from E. Ward Jackson 
in a work entitled * Gymnastics for the Fingers 
and Wrist * (London, 1874), in which he 
quoted opinions in favour of his system of 
exercises not only from musicians but from 
very eminent surgeons. P . x . 

DIGNUM, Charles (6. London (Rother- 
hithej, c. 1765; d. London, 29 Mar. 1827). 

English tenor singer and composer of Irish 
descent. He was the son of a master-tailor 
an Irish Roman Catholic, who placed him 
when a boy in the choir of the Sardinian 
ambassador’s chapel in Duke Street, Lincoln’s 


Digilonumi were oeejsionally made of mraiei 
compass, wah black and while kev, the oS 
diRitorium having only while key*. d ° 


Inn Fields, where his fine voice attracted the 
attention of Samuel Wcbbc, then organist 
there, who undertook to instruct him. He 
wished to be sent to Douai to l>e educated for 
the priesthood, but eventually decided on 
adopting the profession of music and articled 
himself to Thomas Linley for seven years. 

In 1784 Dignum made his first appearance 
at Drury Lane Theatre as Young Meadows in 
* Love in a Village and, although his figure 
was somewhat unsuited to the part, the beauty 
of his voice and his judicious singing secured 
him a favourable reception. He next appeared 
as the hero in Michael Arne's 4 Cymon ’ and 
fully established himself in public favour. In 
1787, on the removal of Charles Bannister to 
the Royalty 'I heatre, Dignum succeeded to a 
cast of characters better suited to his person 
and voice. In 1790 he gained much credit by 
his performance of Crop the miller, in Storace’s 
’ No Song No Supper \ of which he was the 
original representative. After singing at the 
theatres, at Vauxhall Gardens and at concerts 
for several years, he retired in easy circum¬ 
stances. Dignum composed several ballads. 
He published in 1810 a volume of songs, duets 
and glees, composed and adapted by himself, 
to which an engraved portrait of him is pre- 

fixrd - W. 11. .1. 

DIKENMANN-BALMER, Lucie <b 

Berne, 21 Oct. 1902). 

Swiss musicologist. Having been trained 
as a pianist at Chur and Hamburg, she 
studied musicology at Berne University under 
Ernst Kurth, as well as history and German 
literature. In 1933 she took the Ph.D. degree 
and in 1936 she was appointed lecturer in 
music by the same University, advancing in 
*947 to the post of Professor Extraordinary. 
Apart from her activities at the University she 
is much in demand as a teacher of music, and 
she may »>e regarded as the chief representative 
or the musical conceptions of Ernst Kurth 
since his death in ,946. She published 
(under her maiden name of Lucie Balmer) 
lonsystem und Kirchentonc bci Joh. Tine 
19351 and ' ° rlan<l " di >•*»'» 
^ , ' r " Cn ' B T 7 -. - 938 ). ami (under , lcr 

IS, "Zt ™ Mi “* K s “ • 

U&ZJZS?” m - r ”' * pU '”- Fi "«"CO,V 

DIMA, Gfaeorge ( 4 . Bnuov, ,o Oci. 1847; 

«/. Cluj, 4 June 1925). 

Rumanian conductor and composer. He 
studied at Carlsruhe, Vienna, Graz and Lcip- 
z^g, Rcmecke and Jadassohn being among his 

£ Ruman- C . I*!? ^ ° n rc,urnin g home 

hCC T C C , h ° ral eductor at 

SSS ; S,b ; u ’ Wh ? rc hc did much to use 
choral singing for national and cultural pur¬ 
poses and at the same time gained gVcat 
experience in vocal composition. He wj 
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choirmaster of the Church of St. Nicholas in 
his birthplace and of Sibiu Cathedral. More¬ 
over he taught music in both towns and made 
a considerable reputation. Many of his works 
were left unfinished at his death, but a col¬ 
lected edition was undertaken by the Rumanian 
Ministry of Education. 

Dima’s works include an oratorio, 4 The 
Mother of Stephen the Great ’; a 4 Salvum 
fac regem ’ for chorus and orchestra, liturgies 
and other church music; cantatas for chorus 
and orchestra ; numerous songs, etc. 

E. B. 

DIMINISHED INTERVALS. See Inter¬ 
vals. 

DIMINISHED SEVENTH. The chord of 
the diminished seventh is a chord of three 
superimposed minor thirds which, in the 18th 
century, acquired a reputation as a discord 
with a strongly pathetic or dramatic effect, 
according to context. It still retains that 
effect for us in some 19th-century music if it 
is sparingly used and sounds striking in the 
harmonic idiom of the period ; but it became 
stale in the course of that century, not only 
because later composers abused its sensational 
nature, but also because as a harmonic device 
it represents a line of least resistance, for it is 
the easiest of all chords from which to modu¬ 
late on account of its indefinite tonality and 
the fact that it contains four notes belonging 
to widely separated keys. Samuel Butler 
said it was a kind of musical Clapham Junc¬ 
tion, from which it was possible to get to any 
destination in the shortest possible time; but 
while short cuts have their advantage in 
travel, they soon cease to be interesting in 
composition, and composers learnt to avoid 
modulating from diminished sevenths. Verdi, 
for example, said that they were a pitfall for 
any dramatic composer because they made 
things too easy for him. 

At the time of Weber's 4 Frcischutz ’ (1821) 
chords of the diminished seventh, used for 
their own sake rather than as modulatory 
pivots, were still legitimately telling, and he 
used them abundantly in the wolves’ glen 
scene for a variety of ghostly and horrific 
effects. But they can be seen to begin wearing 
out in the hands of weaker followers of his 
such as Marschner (‘ The Vampyre ’), and 
DvorAk in the second act of * The Devil and 
Kate * (in hell) grossly overdoes their use. 
Even Weber seems to have felt that he ought 
to do something to disguise them to the score- 
reader’s eye (they cannot be disguised to the 
car and arc in fact the most easily recognized 
of all discords). The visual disguise is easy 
because the constituent notes can all be written 
cnharmonically in different ways: the minor 
thirds C, Eb, Gb, Bbb, for instance, can be 
written as C, Ds, F#, A, or C Eb, F S, A, or C, 
D 5 , Gb, A, with some of the intervals becoming 


augmented seconds or diminished fourths in 
appearance, though the more they change 
the more they remain the same thing. 

DIMINUENDO (Ital. = diminishing, de¬ 
creasing). A direction to lessen the intensity 
of tone in a musical passage, phrase or note. 
The sense of the word is precisely the same as 
that of decrescendo, but, being positive instead of 
negative, it is preferable. Abbreviations used 
for it are dim. or dimin., and it can also be 
expressed by the 44 hairpin ” sign 

E. B. 

See alto Expression (5). 

DIMINUTION. (1) In counterpoint dim¬ 
inution is the repetition of a subject or figure 
in notes of smaller value than those of its 
original statement, e.g .: 



It is a device almost confined to music of a 
contrapuntal character, such as fugues and 
canons, and is not of as frequent occurrence 
as augmentation, which is its convene. There 
is an example in Handel’s chorus 44 Let all the 
angels of God ” in * Messiah ’; in Bach’s wc - 
known Fugue in E major, No. 33 in the' Well- 
tempered Clavier in the overture to Wag¬ 
ner’s 4 Meistersingcr ’; and (used in a very 
similar way) in Elgar’s 4 Cockaigne ’ overture. 

In the final scene of Saint-Sacns’s Samson 
et Dalila ’, where Delilah mocks the blinded 
Samson, the device of diminution seems to con¬ 
vey a suggestion of derision. c. n. »• p ; 

(2) For the use of the term in connection 

with the time signatures 0, C» c,c, » sef 
Notation. . . . , 

(3) The French term, which is the cquivalcn 
of the English 44 division ’’, for an embellish¬ 
ment left to the discretion of the exwiuni, 
who is expected to replace the written notes 
by others of less value. Thus: 



)uantz gives examples of divisions in the 
talian style, but none in the French 5t > » . 

rmarks «hk« 44 the pieces in the French 
tanner arc for the most part character^ 
nd composed with appoggiaturas and on 
tents in £ch a way that hardly anything else 
m be added to the text ”. ^ ^ R p 

See alio Cornell (mu*, ex.). Division. I Omamrn 
m. Ornament*, D. n „ 

DIMINUTIONS (Fr.). See Got 
HAST. 

DIMITRIJ (Opera). See DvoftAK. 


DIMMLER 


DIRECT MOTION 
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DIMMLER, Franz Anton [b. Mannheim, 
14 Oct. 1753; d. Munich, e. 1819). 

German composer. He was a pupil of 
Vogler and of the horn player Joseph Ziwini, 
and in 1767 he joined his teacher (and 
two other brothers Ziwini) as horn player in 
the famous Mannheim orchestra. After 1778, 
at Munich, he changed to double bass. 
Dimmlcr wrote some operettas for the Munich 
theatre, ‘ Dcr Guckkasten ’ (1797), * Dcr 
Schatzgraber ’ (1798; score extant at the 
1'aris Conservatoire) and according to Lipov- 
sky also * Die Zol>eljagcr incidental music 
for a play ‘ Ritierlicbc ’ (1796) and a great 
many ballets. Of his instrumental music six 
string trios were published at Munich; a 
thematic catalogue of these and of two string 
quartets will be found in D.T.B., XVI, 2 
(«9'5)- A. L. 

W - ** Abu Haiuii (Weber). Coukr 
1 I. S., • Ilunicr «if the Al|» overlure). 

DTNDY, Vincent. Stt Indy, Vincent i>\ 

DING SHILIN. Stt Chinese Music 
(Modern). 

DINORAH (Opera, Meyerbeer). Stt Par¬ 
don de Pioikmil. 

Diodali, Giuseppe Maria. S., Cimaiosa 6 lib*.). 

DIOMEDES(,) CATO (b. Venice, c. 1370; 

d. ?). 

Italian lutenisl and conq>oscr. It i% still 
uncertain whether Diomcdcs or Cato was his 
surname. He went to Poland al*»ut 1589 
«»r 1590, engaged as lutenisl to the court of 
Stanislaw Kostka, grand treasurer of northern 
Poland, who fully recognized and appreciated 
his unusual skill and talent, and in his will, 
drawn up in itioi, bequeathed his lutenisl a 
sum of 1000 zlotys (10,000 according to some 
authorities). This was an enormous amount 
of money when compared with the annual 
income of 300 zlotys granted to Diomcdcs, 
alter Kostka’s death, by the lutenist's new 
master King Sigismond III. 

.Vs far as Polish music is concerned the most 
important of Diomcdcs's compositions are the 
8 Polish dances of a martial character. (* 8 
Choreac Polonicac ’). All of them begin with 
an anacrusis and in that respect resemble the 
gavotte. They have no saltarcllo division 
and are written in common lime, not chang¬ 
ing to triple time in the second part. Besides 
lie wrote religious songs set to words by Father 
S. Grochowski which were published at 
Cracow in 1G0G. He died some time after 

Compositions by Diomcdcs appeared in the 
following publications: 

J. Rudeniu*. * Flore* mmicue ’ (1600). o.,c Halliard. 

I. U. Hr\ar«J. * Iheuuru* liarmorucm ' (1603). 4 ore- 
f n.o.lri K al, (transcribed), 3 
„ «tal lard*. H ,houat polonuat. 

, Do w land. 1 Varieties of l.ute>lruon* ’ (1610). 1 fantasy. 
). van den Hove. * Del iliac nmiicar (1612). 3 ealliards. 

• I.. runmiann, * Trsludo Gallo-Gcrmanica * 116151, 

I prelude and 1 pauamt?ri. 


Besides the published works, manuscripts 
of Diomcdcs arc to be found at the B.M., 
London; Ch. Ch., Oxford; State Lib., 
Dresden; Munic. Lib., Leipzig; and at the 
Academy of Music, Stockholm. Some of his 
compositions were reprinted by Chilcsotti 
(1886), Opichski (1911) and Jachimccki 
(1911); the religious songs by Surzynski and 
R»-i«- c. r. 11. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CiULtsom, O.. • l>i Giovanni Ban. Besardo e del suo 
I l>p*aurus harm.' (* Ga/ctla musicjlcMilan, 
1886). 

Ome**ki. If.. * The Ancient Polidi Dances ' (Pul. M.Q., 
1911). 

K' 1 ". . J. W., 1 Avprillu Pacclli - Diuinc.lc* Cato ’ 
<Cracow, lift). 

Simon, A.. * P..Iniv.hr Ll incnte in dcr .Iruu. hen Muvik ' 
(/ inch. I9ib». 

SeR/vNtKi. J.. ' Sacred Mu»ic * (Warsaw, 1910). 

DIONIGI, Luigi (b. Poli, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th-century theorist. He lived at 
Parma and wrote a treatise on the eaniut 
finnus, ' Li prirni tuoni ovvero introduzionc ncl 
canto fermo’, published in iG^O; another, 
enlarged edition appeared in 1667. 

e. v. d. s. 

DIPLOMAS IN MUSIC. .See Degrees. 
DIPPEL, Johann Andreas (b . Casscl, 30 
Nov. 18GG; d. Hollywood, California, ii May 
•93-*)- 

German singer, lie made his dehut at the 
Bremen Municipal Theatre in 1H87. In 1890 
lie sang at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, and for five years lie was a member 
°f die company of the Imperial Opera in 
\ ienna. In 1908 he became joint manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House with Giulio 
Gatti-Casaz/a, a post he held for two years. 
He was manager of the Chicago Opera from 
1910 to 1913. R. A . 

DIRECT (Lat. hatlulus; Fr. guidon; Ital. 
tuida). A mark or sign, also called guide, to 
be found in plainsong at the end of a stave to 
indicate the note with which the next stave 
begins: 

FI - at vo- lun-tas tu - a 



It was also in use in staff notation up to the 
19th century, at the end of a page, or even of a 
line, to warn the performer of the note or notes 
at the beginning of the next page or line, like 
the catchword at the foot of a page. Here it 
indicates that the first note of the next line will 
Ik* G: 



c., adds. 

DIRECT MOTION. Stt Similar Motion. 
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DIRGE 


DIRUTA 


DIRGE. A vocal piece sung at a burial or, 
more rarely, on some memorial occasion. The 
word derives from the Latin Dirige Domine, 
the opening words of an antiphon from the 
Office for the Dead. 

DIRUTA, Agostino ( 6 . Perugia, ?; 
d. ?). 

Italian 16th-17th-century composer. He 
belonged to the Order of St. Augustine. From 
the title-page of his first work, published 1617, 
we gather that he was a nephew of Girolamo 
Diruta and a pupil of his. The reference to 
“ D. Stephani Venetiarum organistac ” might 
mean either that he, or that Girolamo, was the 
organist in question. If Girolamo, it would 
be before 1593, when he left Venice. In the 
dedication of his ‘ Messe concertatc’ (1622) 
Agostino says that he has been maestro di 
ca/i/>ella and organist at Asolo for two years 
(1620-22). He was organist and maestro di 
eaf>f>ella of Sant* Agostino in Rome from 1630 
to 1647. 

List of works (taken from Parbini's * Cata- 
logo della Bibliotccn del Licco inusicale di 
Bologna 11.G6, etc.: 

1. ' Sacrae Cautioner 1. a, 3 & 4 vocibus concinendae. 
una cum suo Bavto enntinuo pro organo Fratris 
Augusimi Diruta Prruuni Orrlinis Errmitarum 
Divi Augustini, Sacrae Theologiae Cursori*. 
nepolb ac olim dircipuli R.P.F. Hicronytni 
Diruta, in Ecclesia D. Stephani Venetiarum 
orgaimtar. VenctiU. Jacobum Vincentium. 
1O17. 410. Five partbooks containing 79 

tom ertot. 

a. ' Davidis cxultantii cantita.' 1 ami 3 v. Op. 2. 
Venice, Vinccnli. 1618. 410. Four part book t 
containing a;, numhrn. 

3. ‘ Meuc concertatc a 3 voci «lel P. Agost. Diruta 

Pcrugino, nuoiro <li capella & organic a della 
magiiifica community di Asolo. Cion il Basso 
per sonar ncll* organo. Novamente composte & 
date in luce. Venelia. Aless. Vincenti. 1622.' 
4J0. Six partbooks in the Bibl. Comunale of 
Cc'cna, containing 1 Missa primi loni * & 

’ Musa setundi torn, a 3 voci, conccriata \ 

4. Sacri motetti a gloria di Ciesu et ad honorc di 

Maria a I A a voci. In muiica riportati dal P. 
Ilatcelliere Fral* Agost. Diruta Perugino, Agosti- 
mano nella Olur-a di Sancto Agostino di Komi, 
organista e maestro di capella. Lib. 1. opera VI. 
Prima parte. Vcnetia. Aless. Vincenti. 1630/ 
410. 

Sacrae modulationes Ercmitici ordinis divorum. a 
R.P. Fr. August. Diruta Perusino. ejusdem ordinis 
Alumno, in Aede August. Urbis Organorum 
Musicesquc Praefecto. a. 3. 4 . 5 . 6 , 7. 8 vocibus 
decantatae. Opus X. Romae. P. Masottum. 
1630.* 410. In the Bibl. Comunale of Cesena. 
Messe conccrtate a 5 voci con il Basso continuo 
P«r V organo in music* riportatc da Rev. P. Bacc. 
Agost. Diruta Pcrugino Agost. nella chiesa di 
Sant’ Agost. di Roma, maestro di capella e 
organism. I.ib. ii. Opera XIII. Roma, J. B. 
Roblrlli. 1631/ 4 to._ Six partbooks. 

Viridariuin Marianum in quo Driparae Virgiuis 
l.rlaniac, et llymni 4, 5, 6 vocibus: una cum 
Basso ad organum dccantur. A.R.P. Bacc. F. 
August. Diruta Perusini in aede August. Urbis 
Musices et organorum praefecto dispositum. 
Opus XV. Romae, J. B. Roblctti. 1631.’ 4 «o. 

(In the Santini Catalogue.) 
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9. ' Poetic heroiche morali e sacre posle in musica a 1, 
■J. 3 . 4 & 5 voci dal R.P. Agostino Diruta Perugino, 
Agostimano Bacc. in Sac. Teol., maestro di Ca- 
pella in Sant’ Agostino di Roma. Opera XX ’ 
(dedication dated Romae, 15 Nov. 1646), fol. 
pp. in. 

10. * II secondo libro de' Salmi che si cantano nc’ Vc- 
speri di tutto P anno concertati a 4 voci da P. 
Agost. Diruta Pcrugino Agost. Bacc. in Sac. Teol. 
e maestro di Capella nella chiesa di S. Agost. di 
Roma, Opus XXI. Roma, Lud. Crignani, 1647.’ 
4 «o. Five partbooks containing 2a numbers, 
it. Davidicac modulations ct Litamae B. Mariae 
Virginis 3 vocibus concinendae, una cum Basso 
ad organum. Auctore P. August. Diruta Perusino 
August. Sac. Teol. Bacc. in Eccl. Div. August, de 
Urbe Musices Praefecto. Opus XVIII. Roma, 
Giaci Fei, 1668/ 410. Four partbooks. This 
edition was probably issued after Diruta’s death; 
it first appeared in 1641, Venice, Vincenti. 410. 

C. S. 

DIRUTA, Girolamo (b . Drruta nr. 

Perugia, c. 1550; d. ?). 

Italian monk, organist, theorist and com¬ 
poser, uncle of the preceding. His family 
name was Mancini. He became a member 
of the Frati Minor! Convcntuali and entered 
the Franciscan monastery at Correggio on 
• 9 J an - *574. a « the same time as Battista 
Capuani, who is said to have given him his 
first instruction in music. 1 That the pupil's 
opinion of his master's teaching was not very 
favourable is shown by Diruta’s references 1 
to the deficiencies in his early musical educa¬ 
tion, which led to his going to Venice for 
further study. He remained there from about 
1582 to 1593 and was a pupil of Zarlino, then 
the great authority on counterpoint and 
theory, of Costanza Porta, then at Ravenna, 
and of Claudio Mcrulo, who was in Venice 
from 1557-84.* Franchini - says that among 
the pupils of Mcrulo “fu principale il Diruta . 

In 1597 he was organist of Chioggia Cathedral, 
and in 1609 and 1612 b known to have been 
organist of Agobbio (Gubbio) Cathedral, for 
it is recorded in 4 II Transilvano ’ (1609 and 
1612), and is corroborated by Andrea Ban- 
chieri *. who refers to Agobbio Cathedral with 
its “ organo stupendissimo suonato da Giro¬ 
lamo Diruta ”. Banchieri 6 leads one to sup¬ 
pose that although organist at Gubbio, Diruta 
was still living at Chioggia, for he addresses 
one letter to 44 Sig. Girolamo Diruta, orgamsta 
ncl Duomo d’ Agobbio ” 7 and another to r.. 
Girolamo Diruta, Franccscano, Chioggia . 
Diruta b again styled organist of Chioggia on 
the title-page of the 1625 edition of II Iran- 
silvano \ I, but it is probably merely a repro¬ 
duction of the title-page in the earlier edition 
(.597); for Chioggia Cathedral was burnt 


Psalmi vesperlini 3 vocibus qui in omnibus 
Kcclcsiac Solcnnitatibus dccantari solent. Auctore 
F. Agost. Diruta Perusino. Sac. Thcol. Bacc. 
Hcrcmita August. & in Eccl. ejusdem ordinis in 

Opus XVI. 
4to. Cantor 


Urbe Musices praefecto. Lib. 2. 
Romae, P. Masottum. 1633.' 


stmndut in tlie B.M. 


• Collconi. * Notizi* degli scriltori di Correggio 

» yii/Tn^'iL'^and’Pafbini. who quotes a note in a 
Codex in the Bologna Licco Muucalc 

• * BibliosoGa \ Modena (1693L P- 34 *»- , _ . 

• • c SSSZf del suono dell' organo *. Bologna 

( ' 5 °fn hi. ! Letter* armoniche \ Bologna (.628). 

• * Lettere armomc he *, p. 33 - 

• Parisini. I. is’. 86 . 
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down in Dec. 1623. and thr rebuilt Cathedral 
was not opened till 15 Aug. 1647.' Diruta is 
known not only as a celebrated organ-player 
at a time when famous organists flourished (in 
‘ II Transilvano *, I, 62, is related how he 
heard Claudio Merulo and Andrea Gabrieli 
play in St. Mark’s “ un duello di due organi ” 
soon after he went to Venice), but as the 
author of a remarkable treatise on organ 
playing which was far in advance of any con¬ 
temporary publication. It was the first 
attempt to treat of the organ separately as an 
instrument that required a method of treat¬ 
ment and of finger technique distinct from 
that used for the clavier. It was written in 
two parts, which were published at an inter¬ 
val of twelve years. The first was entitled : 

II Transilvano. Dialogo >opra il vero moalo <li w»nar 
nigjui, & isuomrnti da prtina. Del It.I'. Girolamo 
Ibruta, IVruqino, ilrl I’ or«iu»r «le’ I rati Minori Ohiv. 
di S. I ranreuo. OriraiiUta del Duomo di Chioncn- 
Nel qunlc f.icdmenle, * presto impara di con««<rrr 
U UsiMura d litogo di ciaienna parte. ft come 
ncl • binimurr u .levono pnrur le muni, ft il nv^lo 
d intenderc la intav olalura; provamb. la veritj ft 
neceMitA delle sue rcffole, ,on le loccale di .bsrrti 
cccellenti oritaimii. potle nel Aim del lihro. Opera 
miovainrnte nirovata. utilis.ima & tieccsurb a pro- 
frstori d* organo. Al srrmraimo Prrncii* di Tran, 
'ilvania. Con privilraio. In Venetia apprrun Giacomo 
\ niienli, 1507, folio, pp. lij. 

This is the earliest extant edition and is 
very rare; two copies are known, one in the 

H. M., the other in the Bologna Liceo Musi- 
calc. Fetis mentions a 1593 edition; Carl 
Krebs, who went very thoroughly into the 
whole question, thought its existence, though 
problematical, was slightly favoured by the 
following facts. In his introductory letter to 
*.11 * ran 'ilvano * (1597) Claudio Merulo men¬ 
tions his 4 Can/oni alia francesc ’ as having 
just been published: 

iVrrt mtrndomi venuta ocraNone di mamlare alt. 
stamp.. il pnmo libro .Idle mir «//* «| a 

me post* di nuovo in iniavolatura. 

And the Prince of Transilvania, on his travels 
in Italy, wishing to obtain the newest musiral 
works, acquires 

ouell.-t novella composition* delle can/oni alia francesr 
inl.ivoljle d ill ccccllentiwimo Signor Claudio Merulo 
da C.or rr 21:10 

(p. 5). The only known copy of this book is 
in the Basel University Library and is dated 

I. -/J2. 2 Again, in the second edition of 4 II 
Transilvano ’ (1612), the dedication, 44 Al 
Sercnivsimo Principe di Transilvania, il Sig. 
Sigismondo Bathori ”, is dated 44 Di Venetia, 
Apr. 10, 1593 ". This would seem to point 
to the dedication as having been simply re¬ 
printed from a 1593 edition. 

Other editions besides those of 1597 and 
1 fit 2, just mentioned, both printed by Gia- 


VII 


' C. Krebs, * Vicrtrljalinxhrifi * V, 

U^ip/.iR, 1892). 

' Can/oni d* intavolatura d* organ.. di Claudi 
Merulo da (a>rrr* R io a , voci fattc alia francesc 
.suovainente da lui .late in luce e eon ngni diUeenii 
correite. Lib. 1. Veneiia. Am. Cardano. 1501. 
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como Vinrenti, were published in 1615, 162.', 
and possibly again in 1626, all by Alessandro 
Vincenti of Venice. The Bologna Liceo 
Musicale has copies of the 1 f> 12 and 1623 
editions ; the contents are identical with those 
of the 1597 edition. 

In 1609 appeared : 

Second a parie del Transilvano. Dialogo diviso in 
quattro libri «lel R.P. Girolamo Dinita. IVrugino. 
Minore Conventual* di S. I ianccsco. Orgaimt.i ild 
Duomo d' Agobbio. Nel quale si conlirne il vero in»do 
* ■* vera reeola d' iniavolare riauun canto, iemplice 
& diminuito con 0?ni *.,rti di diminutioni: & nel lin 
deir ultimo libro v* e la recola, la qual scopre con 
breviti e faeiliU il motlo d' imparar presto a can tare. 
Opera nuovamente dall' isteuo com|Hoto. utilusima & 
neo-uaria a profntori d’ or fan i. Cam privilcgio. In 
\enei.a appresio Gia« oino Virx enti, 1609. folio. 

I he dedication, “ AH' Illustrissima Signora 
la Signora Durhcssa Leonora Ursina Sforza ", 
is dated 4 * Da Gubbio il di 25 Marzo, 1610”. 
The second edition, published at Venice by 
Alessandro Vinccnti in if>22, reprints the same 
dedication, signed in the same way. Copies 
of both the 1609 and 1622 editions are in the 
Bologna Liceo Musicale and elsewhere. A 
1639 edition mentioned by one authority does 
not appear to be known. 

Hie contents of the two parts of 4 II Tran¬ 
silvano * may hr briefly sketched : in 4 II Tran¬ 
sit va no', I, the preface is written almost 
entirely in praise of the organ ; the fine instru¬ 
ments in the cathedrals of Trento, Agobbio 
and Cagli are mentioned ; and as no one has 
written on their characteristic qualities and 
the proper way to play them, rules arc pro- 
mised for the right use of the lingers, necessary 
to be observed in organ playing. The intro¬ 
ductory letter written by Claudio Merulo 
follows in which be highly commends Diruta's 
talent: 

M io itfii.itaiiirnie mi glorio, ch' oirli sia main min 
crealura. prrche m qnrsla dotliina ba f.itn a lui r.l .« 
me intieinr. qual .intoUr honoie. cite ila pervuia <li 
molio inergno u clew aspeltarr. 

Then the instruction begins in the form of a 
dialogue between Transilvano and Diruta. 
The musical scale and the characters used in 
tantm memurabilis arc explained ; the rendering 
of music is considered from an artistic as well 
as from a technical point of view. The position 
of the hand and fingers while playing and the 
distinction to be drawn between organ and 
clavier playing is discussed. Musical examples 
are given in the form of toccatas or 44 lessons ” 
on the ecclesiastical tones. Those composed 
by Diruta are: Toccatc di grado del primo 
tuono; di salto buono del secondo tuono ; di 
salto canivo del scsto tuono; del undecimo c 
duodecimo tuono. The other examples were 
contributed by Claudio Merulo, Andrea and 
Giovanni Gabrieli, Luzzasco Luzzaschi, An¬ 
tonio Romanini, Paolo Quagliati, Vincenzo 
Ik- 11 ’ Haver and Gioseflo Guarni, all well- 
known names in Italy at that time. The music 
follows the usual custom in bring written on a 
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five-line slave for the right hand and an eight- 
line stave for the left hand. 

‘ II Transilvano II, contains four books. 
Bk. i explains how to write down music in 
two, three or four parts for the organ, with 
musical examples by Giovanni Gabrieli and 
Antonio Mortaro. How to add the five 
different kinds of diminution ' ( minuta , groppi, 
tiemoli, accenti and clamationi) to a melody with¬ 
out unduly interfering with it; two musical 
examples by G. Gabrieli and Mortaro follow. 
Bk. ii teaches the rules of counterpoint and the 
way to compose riccrcari; with examples by 
Luzzaschi, Gabriele Fatorini, Banchieri and 
Diruta himself (those on the 7th, 8th, 1 ith and 
12th tones). Bk. iii gives the twelve ecclesi¬ 
astical tones and the way to transpose them 
into different keys, with other matters which 
every organist ought to know. Bk. iv gives 
the intonations, in different keys, of hymns, 
masses, etc., with a discourse on using com¬ 
binations of the organ registers (1./. stops); and 
a short introduction to the learning of singing. 
The musical examples by Diruta arc genuine 
organ compositions ; two of them,' Ut queant 
laxis (imo mono) * and * Magnificat (510 
tuono) nelli tasti naturali ’, were reprinted by 

Ritter.* 

In Zacconi’s ' Prattica di musica ’, Part II, 
bk. iii, Venice, 1622, p. 240 (B.M.) arc also to 
be found musical examples taken from ‘ II 
Transilvano’, II, ii and iii. Krebs reprints 
three toccatas and one riccrcarc», and men¬ 
tions the two toccatas, “ di salto buono " and 
“ di salto cattivo", as being in Bernhard 
Schmid’s ' Tabulaturbuch ’. 

The following references to Diruta may also 
be found of interest: Bononcini of Modena * 
mentions “ Ii gi ii dimostrati dodici tuoni il 
chc si confcrma ancora con I’ autoritA del 
. . . Diruta ncl Transilvano ”; Costanzo An- 
tegnati of Brescia says *: “ Lodo 1 ’ opera del 
Reverendo P. Diruta, nomata il Transilvano, 
chc insegna a portar bene la mano ncl suo- 
narc ", etc.; Andrea Banchieri 6 says his object 
is not to teach organists to play brilliantly, for 
that is already done in ' II Traasilvano ’ “ del 
sufficicntissimo Diruta ”. 7 Diruta’s system of 
ornamentation is carefully analysed in Dann- 
rcuther’s and Dolmctsch’s treatises on orna¬ 
mentation ; a riccrcarc and two toccatas for 
the organ arc in Vol. Ill of Torchi’s 4 Arte 
musicalc in Italia '. c. s. 

Dibi..—Drioakti. F., * II primolibro dci "Contr*ppunii" 
di Girolamo Diruta ’ (Perugia, 1951). 

Haraszti, E., * Lcs Rapport* italo-transvlvains de " II 
Transilvano " de Girolamo Diruta ’ (‘ Laurcncie- 
FesUchrift \ 1933 )- 


1 Division*, stt Diminution. 

* ' Zur Geschichtc des Orgelspicls ’ (1884), II, No*. 

* ‘ Vicrleljahrsschrifi ’. Year VIII, p. 383. 

* ' Musico praltico' (Uologna, 1673). P- « 53 - 

* Parisini, * L’ arle organica ’ (Brescia. 1608), pp. 

328-20. • ' L' organo suonarino ' (Venice, 1605). 

* Ambroj, IV, 436. 


DIS. The German term for Df, Dt» being 
Des. According to a curious former Viennese 
custom, Dis could also stand for Eb. Beet¬ 
hoven’s “ Eroica ” Symphony was announced 
at Clement’s concert in Vienna on 7 Apr. 1805 
(its first performance), and at Meier’s concert, 
in 1808, as “ in Dis ”. c. 

DISCANT. See Descant. 

DISCANT BASSOON. See Facoitino. 

DISCANTUS SUPRA LIBRUM (Lat., 
descant on the book). The substantive for 
“ descanting from the book ", i.e. extemporiz¬ 
ing polyphonic vocal music, a 14th-century 
practice. One part alone, the tenor, was 
written down and therefore ‘‘sung from the 
book ", the book being a collection of plain- 
song tunes. The process of descanting on this 
plainsong amounted to little, if anything, 
more than singing in intervals parallel to the 
tune, usually at distance of fourths or fifths, 
after the manner of the organum. F>> u> 

DISCORD. See Counterpoint. 

DISFATTA DI DARIO, LA (Opera). See 
Cafaro. Giordani. 

DISJUNCT I MOTION. MOT,on. 

Dianry, Wall. Sff Stokowski f Fantasia film). 

DISSOLUTO PUNITO, IL, OSSIA IL D. 
GIOVANNI (‘ The Rake Punished, or Don 
Juan'). Mozart’s work originally had this 
title, but it is never so called now. See Don 
Giovanni. 

DISSONANCE, HELMHOLTZ’S 
THEORY OF. See Acoustics. 

DISTIN & SONS. English 19th-century 
firm of music and musical-instrument sellers, 
and publishers. They were established at 
31 Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
London, about 1845. In 1849 they were suc¬ 
ceeded by Henry Distin, presumably one ol 
the sons in the original firm, who turned Ins 
attention largely to the manufacture of brass 
instruments. About 1857 »•« opened addi¬ 
tional premises at 9 Great Newport Street, 
Long Acre, which became the principal place 
of business after 1859, when 31 Cranbourn 
Street was given up. Adjacent premises a 
No. 10 Great Newport Street were acquired 
in 1861, and at No. 11 in 1866. I he firm 
became Henry Distin & Co. in 1862, and in 
1868 Booscy & Co. purchased the business, 
which they continued as Distin & Co. a 
Nos. 9-11 Great Newport Street until i« 74 - 

w. c. s. 

DISTIN, John Henry- See Ballad Horn. 

K DISTLER, Hugo (b. Nuremberg, 24 June 
1908; d. Berlin, 1 Nov. 1942)- „ 

German organist and composer. He S ‘ u ®~ 
under Ramin and Grabner at the Leipzig 
Conservatory and at the age of twenty-three 
was appointed organist and cantor at me 
church of St. Jakobi at Liibeck. In 1933 he 
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became a professor at the School for Church 
Music in Brrlin-Spandau, and in 1937 he 
joined the staff of the Musikhochschulc at 
Stuttgart as a professor of church music. In 
1940 he was appointed to the same post at the 
Musikhochschulc in Berlin and in 1942 he took 
over the directorship of the Berlin Cathe¬ 
dral choir. In the same year lie committed 
suicide, being unable to endure the terror and 
conflicts imposed by the Nazi regime. 

The services of the church form the basis of 
many of Distler’s work. His •Jahrkreis’, 52 
two- and three-part motets for church, school 
or amateur choirs, shows the new music 
adapted to church usage. But he also wrote 
works of a purely artistic nature; such arc his 
choral Passion and his ‘ Nativity both for 
unaccompanied chorus with solo leaders, and 
some of his motets. DisUcr's aflinitics arc with 
the Reformation period. In his work artha- 
istic leanings are united with a predilection for 
the pentatonic scale and for free inelismatic 
writing. I lis choral music has at limes an 
impressionistic sensibility and beauty of har¬ 
mony that recalls the modern French school. 
Ilis choral writing, which frequently makes 
play with the contrast between the chanting 
of the soloists and the skilful |x»l\phonic imita¬ 
tion of the chorus, is at once subtle and austere. 
Distler stands out by his complete freedom 
from academic tendencies as the most strongly 
individual personality among the younger 
German church composers. 

He also wrote some organ works in a vir¬ 
tuoso style. Ilis Concerto for harpsichord is 
startling in its wild, bounding vitality. 

The following arc Distlcr's chief published 
works: 


SACKED CHORAL WORKS 
' Chor.ilmoiriic Op. 2 < 

’ Line drultchc ChorJmeMC Op. 3 (1011). 

’ Der Jahrkrei*'. 52 mulcts. Op. 5 (1941). 

‘ Clioralp.lv>ion Op. 7 (1933). 

Christina* Legend, Op. 10 (1013). 

' Wo Colt zii llaui cantata lor solo voice*, chorus ft 

M»t*., Op. 11 (10 **.). 

‘ Cciiili.hr Chorinusik to motet*. Op. 12 (1934). 

Nun dnliket all *, cantata for 2 solo voice*, chorus, stes. 
& organ. 

Sacred Concertos for liiidi voice & organ. 


SLCUI.AR CHORAL WORKS 
' An die Nalurcantata for soprano, chorus & imt*.. 
Op. 9 (i 9 j 3 ). 

Das Lied von der Glorke» (Schiller), oratorio for 
,, . J . r ""!; c - ' « "**»• i |*. & orch.. Op. n (,9,5). 
.MotIke t.horhrderl.mil . 48 tellings for mixed, men'* 
« women * choirs. Op. 17 (1939). 

Die Weltalter fragments of an oratorio (19(a). 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 

Concerto f.. r harpsichord & stgs.. Op. 14 (193s). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Music f,,r Strini! Quartet (1942). 


TWO PIANOFORTES 
' Sonata conccrlante *, Op. 1 (1930). 


ORGAN MUSIC 
2 Partita*. Op. 8 (1933-35). 

30 ' SpieUlucke *. Op. lU No. 1. 

Sonata, Op. 18 No. 2. 

BOOKS 

" Funk lionet le llarmonielehre ' < 1942). 

' Vom Geistc der ncuen evangelise I ten Kirclienmusik ' 
(«935)- 

It. S. & K. \V. B. 

Rim. lux. Kapi, ‘Hugo Distler' in ‘ Mu>ik 11ml 
Musiker der Grgcnvtari I, 65-72 (Kuril, 1949). 

DISTLER, Johann Georg (A. Vienna, 
1760; d. Vienna, 1798). 

Austrian violinist and composer. With 
I'lcyel and Ncukomm he was one of Haydn's 
pupils and. according to Wasiclcwski (' Die 
Violine *), his favourite. In 1781 he entered, 
as violinist, the court chapel at Stuttgart, of 
which he became the leader in 1790. Soon 
afterwards he developed melancholia, which 
caused him to return, in 179b, to his parental 
home, where he died. His compositions con¬ 
sisted of 18 string quartets, 6 string quintets, a 
violin Concerto, a flute Concerto and several 
other works which have disappeared. 

1:. v. <1. s. 

DISTRATTO, IL (Symphony). See 
Havds (p. 173, Symphony No. 60). 

DITAL HARP. Stt Harp-Loti . 

DI TONIC. COMMA (Comma of Pytha¬ 
goras). Stt Intervals. 

DITSON, OLIVER, & CO. The oldest 
music-publishing firm in the U.S.A. Its head¬ 
quarters arc at Boston. Mass., where its founder, 
Oliver Ditson, was l*»rn on 20 Oct. 1811. lb- 
died on 21 Dee. 1888. 

The firm of Parker & Ditson was formed in 
1832. In 1837, when John C. Haynes joined 
11, its style was changed to Oliver Ditson & 
Co. In 1867 a New York branch was estab¬ 
lished and put in charge of Ditson's eldest son, 
Charles. In 1875 another son, James Edward, 
w as made the head of a Philadelphia branch, 
then established. Another branch has existed 
at Chicago since 1864. under the name of 
Lyon & Healy. k A 

Charles Ditson left by his will the sum of 
$800,000 to form endowments of equal value 
in four leading American universities and four 
conservatories of music: Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Princeton Universities; the 
New England Conservatory (Boston), the 
Chicago Musical College, the College of Music 
(Cincinnati) and the School of Music (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan). These endowments, he 
directed, should be associated with the names 
of his father. Oliver Ditson, his brother, James 
Edward, and himself. He declared that the 
Ditson endowments were to lx* used 
in nubiahioc and maintaining a chair or chair* 

01 inuiic or musical Imiorv or musical aesthetics, or 
in nial>li*l.ing or maintaining scholarship* or fellow- 
*mp* in music, or in Riving public performance* of 
<on y > ?J ,,lo,, J o{ '-»lemed student* of ||,c 
«id college, and if preferred of other musical com- 
poser*. 

H. C. C. 
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DITTANAKLASIS f S “ Pianoforte. 

DITTERSDORF, Karl Ditters von (orig. 
Karl Ditters) (A. Vienna, 2 Nov. 1739; d. 
Ncuhof, Pilgram, Bohemia, 24 Oct. 1799). 

Austrian violinist and composer. He studied 
in Vienna and soon outstripped his early 
teachers on the violin, Konig and Ziegler (not 
Ziigler, as he calls him in his autobiography). 
Ziegler worked his pupil in the orchestra at 
St. Stephen's Cathedral and also in that of 
the Schottenkirche. There Ditters was noticed 
by his chiefs, and on their recommendation 
he was received into the private band of the 
Prince von Hildburghausen, who, being a 
man of high cultivation, looked after the 
general education of his young page (a lad of 
eleven) and had him instructed in composi¬ 
tion by Bonno, the court composer, in the 
violin by Trani, and in foreign languages, 
fencing, dancing and riding. When the prince 
dismissed his band in 1759 he procured a 
place for Ditters in the empress's Opera, but 
wishing to sec the world the young musician 
started in 1761 with Gluck on a professional 
tour in Italy, where his playing was much 
admired. Meantime the famous I.0II1 had 
been performing in Vienna with great success, 
but Ditters on his return vanquished him ; the 
general verdict was: 44 Each has marvellous 
execution, but Ditters also speaks to the heart 
His intimacy with Haydn was of service to 
them both. “ Whenever we heard ”, says he, 
“ a new piece, we went through it carefully 
together, doing justice to all that was good, and 
criticizing what was bad in it.” 

In the early part of 17G4 Ditters went with 
Gluck and Guadagni to Frankfort o/M. for 
the election and coronation (3 Apr.) of the 
Archduke Joseph as King of the Romans. He 
played twice at court with brilliant success. 
On his return to Vienna the rudeness of Count 
Wenzel Spork, then manager of the theatre, 
made hint gladly accept the post of Kapell¬ 
meister to the Bishop of Grosswardcin at Press- 
burg, in place of Michael Haydn, who had 
departed to Salzburg. For his new master he 
composed symphonies, violin concertos, string 
quartets and his first oratorio, a Latin adapta¬ 
tion of Metastasio's ‘ Isacco figura del Redcn- 
torc ’ by the bishop himself. He also started 
a small theatre in the castle, for which he 
wrote several pieces, including his first comic 
opera, ' Amorc in musica ’. But in 1769 the 
bishop received a rebuke from the empress on 
the laxity of his life and dismissed his whole 
band. 

At Troppau Dittcrsdorf made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Count Schafgotsch, Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, who invited him to his estate at 
Johannisbcrg, where he was living in retire¬ 
ment and disgrace. The versatile musician 
found means to cheer his master's solitude. 


He got together an orchestra, engaged singers, 
set up a theatre, wrote operas and oratorios 
and went out hunting, all with equal zest. 
In return for his services he was made, through 
the bishop's influence (in 1770), Knight of 
the Golden Spur (a distinction enjoyed by 
Gluck and Mozart), and Amtshauptmann of 
Freiwaldau (1773). and it was then that he 
received a title of nobility — “ Ditters von 
Dittersdorf ”. The oratorio ‘ Davidde ’ and 
the comic opera 4 II viaggiatore amcricano ‘ 
belong to this period, and it was while rehears¬ 
ing them that he fell in love with a singer 
named Nicolini, whom he had engaged from 
Vienna, and married her. 

During a visit to Vienna Dittersdorf com¬ 
posed 4 Ester words by the Abb6 Pintus, for 
the concerts (19 and 21 Dec. 1773) in aid of 
the widows’ fund of the Tonkiinstlcr Societal. 
Between the parts he played a concerto of his 
own and so pleased the emperor that, on 
Gassmann's death (22 Jan. 1774) he wished to 
appoint him court Kapellmeister; but Ditters¬ 
dorf w-as loo proud to apply for the post, and 
the emperor w-as not inclined to ofTer it un¬ 
solicited. 4 Ester * was repeated before the 
court in 1785, ‘Isacco’ was performed in 
Vienna (1776) and 4 Giobbe also written for 
the Tonkunstler Societal, on 8 and 9 Apr. 1786, 
one part each night, Dittersdorf himself con¬ 
ducting. In 1789 it was produced in Berlin with 
marked success. On another visit to Vienna, 
in 1786, he produced a symphony on Ovid’s 
4 Metamorphoses ' at the morning concerts 
in the Augarten, and it was on this occasion 
that the often-quoted conversation with the 
Emperor Joseph II took place. 

It was as a composer not of instrumental 
music and of Italian oratorio so much as of 
German Singspiele that Dittersdorf chiefly 
made his mark. 4 Doktor und Apotheker 
(ti July 1786), a lively, sound, though some¬ 
what rough operetta, which has kept the stage 
to the present day, 4 Bctrug durch Aber- 
glauben ’ (3 Oct. 1786), 4 Dcmocrito corrctto 
(24 Jan. 1787), 4 Die Licbc im Narrenhai.se 
(12 Apr. 1787) and 4 Hieronymus Knickcr 
(7 July 1789), all in Vienna, were brilliant 
successes, with the exception of 4 Dcmocrito . 

In the meantime things had changed at 
Johannisbcrg. The bishop's band, dismissed 
during the war, had reassembled after the 
Peace of Teschen in 1779- About 1 79 ® Ditters¬ 
dorf was obliged to attend to his duties at 
Freiwaldau, and during his absence h* 
enemies slandered him to the bishop. Ditters- 
dorf nursed him devotedly during his long ill¬ 
ness, but on his death (« 795 ) ' va f 
with 500 florins, a sum soon exhausted 1 
visiting the baths with a view to restore ,,L 
health, shattered by his irregularities^ * 
next asylum was at the house of C° u "* vo 
Stillfried at Rothlhotta, near Neuhot 
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Bohemia, and there, in spite of constant suffer¬ 
ing, he composed operas, symphonies and in¬ 
numerable pianoforte pieces, for which he in 
vain sought a purchaser. On his death-bed 
lie dictated his autobiography to his son, and 
he died two days after it was completed. 

Diltersdorf was a thoroughly |>opular com¬ 
poser. He possessed a real vein of comedy, 
vivacity and quick invention, bright spon¬ 
taneous melody, original instrumentation and 
breadth in the concerted numbers and finales, 
qualities which, exercised on pleasing librettos, 
made Inin the darling of his contemporaries. 
He held the same position in Austria that 
Ciretry did in France, though he is inferior to 
Ciretry in delicacy, spirituality and depth of 
sentiment. His oratorios, much valued in 
their time, his symphonies, in the style of 
Haydn, though inferior to Haydn’s, his violin 
concertos, string quartets, duos, divertiincnti, 
many concertos, one with 11 instruments 
obbligalo, masses, motets and songs — all con¬ 
tributed to his fame. 

Of his symphonies, ' Six Siinphonies A 8 
parties ’, * Trois Siinphonies ik 4 parties 
obi. . . and 4 Simphonie dans le genre de 
cinq nations . . .’ were published in Paris in 
1770. On the title-page of the first set lie is 
called " first violin and mailrt de mutii/ue to 
Prince KslcrhAzy Three symphonies on 
subjects from Ovid’s 4 Metamorphoses' were 
published in 1785 by Artaria of Vienna. Six 
"Ovid” symphonies and other works (10 
vols.) were published to commemorate the 
centenary of Diltersdorf’s death (Leipzig. 

c. F. 1*. 


Hihl.—D iTTras von OirmoDoar. Karl, ‘ I.cbrm- 
In-u limluim: , new cl. |, v E. Sclunii/ iKjiitbon, 
J jjjH* J English Iran*, by A. I>. Coleridge (London, 

Km ns, K., ‘ Ditlerulorbana ‘ ilkibn. 1900), with 
thematic catalogue. 

Rnii'KOM f, • Din-rMlorf ah Opernkompotm* * 
(S.M.W., Vol. II. 1914), 

Ktm rn. (.\,|M)ie Kamiiirrnuuik Dittrrwlorf* * (S.M.W.. 

Sue pin, Francis, * I hr Music of IMumdorf’ (M. & I... 
XI, 1930, p. 141). 


OPERAS 

Amnrc in inuiica 1767. 

II viaRKiatorc ametkano \ 1770. 

L ainorc <li*prczz.*to1771. 

'"tore r la pupilla \ 1773. 

II tribunal** di Ciove 1774. 

II liiito pj//u per amorc '. e. 177-,. 

I manmulco * (' Dcr Rclchrte Huf*chtnir.l •), 177*. 
I.oipcwo burl.«to t 775 . 

Ea conladina frlice ’, 1776. 

I.a mod a 1776. 

II haronr di Kocco Arnica c. 1776. 

I . Arctranfano, rc tic* mail! ’, 1777. 

Doctor und ApoUtckcr ’ (libretto by Gottlieb Stephanie 
based on a French play * I/Apothicaire de Murcia *> 
Vienna, Karntncrtor Theatre. 11 Juli 

,k ' r „ UK l' U ^ r r ,, Ab< ‘ r ^ laubfn ' Oib. by Fed,..and Ebcrl, 
prod. Vienna, Karntncrtor Theatre, 3 Oct. 1786. 
Dcmocnto corretto 24 Jan. 1787. 

Die Liebe in Narrcnhau* * (lib. by Stephanie), prod 
.... ^'enna. Karntncrtor Ihcatrc, 12 Apr. 1787 
Mteronimus Knickcr * (lib. ? by compoierh prod 
\ teriiia. Eeopohhtadi Theatre. 7 July 1789. 


* Da* rote Kappchrn ' (lib. by rompo*«\ ba*c«l on 

Filippo IJviRt.i't • Giannini e Bcrnardone ' '). pr<xl. 
Brrdau. 26 May 1790. 

* Der GuUberr, oder llannchcn und Gurkie ' (aho known 

a* 'Der Schifltp.itron’) (lib. by Johann Friedrich 
JuriRer), prod. Vienna, Theater auf der Widen, 
2 Mar. 1701. 

* Hoku* Poku* \ 1791. 

* Da* Gesperal mil .ler Trommel 1794. 

‘ IX>« Qtiixolte der /.write *, 179$. 

* Gott Mar*, oder Der Hauptmann von ll.irrn/abn *. 

' 795 - 

' Scbacli vom Scbira* ', 179*,. 

' t'Rolino1796. 

'Die lu*ti«en Wciber Von Windsor' 'after Shake. 

*prarr), 1796. 

' Der l)urcbmar*cb 179C. 

' Der Temo *ecco ’, 1797. 

* l>er Madcbeninarkt ’, 1797. 

’ Die Opera bulla 1798. 

l>on Corihatdi, o 1/ murpato prc|w«i<-n/a 1798. 

* Die Hocbreit tie* 1 •varo 'after llr.iumarcliait), of 

uncertain date, but probably before Mozart'* 
None di Fiearo " of 178b. 

AI*o 2 opera* without title. 

Stt 4 lto Beethoven (var*. for pf.). Marconi (metlint; 
with & critici*ni of). Slorace (S., adapt, of ' Doktor 
und Apothckcr '). Svmphunv, p. zt z. 

DIVERTIMENTO Tr. divertiuemmt). A 

term employed for pieces of inusit ol various 
kinds. 

(0 In Mozart anti his contemporaries — 
also, by adoption, in motlern music — il desig- 
nalcs a piece closely akin lo a serenade or 
cassation. With Mozari a divertimento is 
usually in six or seven movements — though 
sometimes only four, and ont e as many as ten : 
the scoring is indifferently for trio or quartet 
of strings wind alone, or wind and strings 
mixed. Kochd’s Mo/.art Catalogue contains 
no levs than twenty-two of such Divertiincnti. 

(2) A pot-pourri or arrangement of the airs 
of an opera or other work for orchestra or 
pianoforte. g., adds. 

DIVERTISSEMENT (Fr. diversion, en¬ 
tertainment). A kind of short ballet, such as 
l aglioni's 4 Divertissement silesien some¬ 
times mixed with songs. Also a pot-pourri or 
piece on given themes, such as Schubert's 
’ Divertissement a In Hongroise \ Also a 
French term for an enh'ade or act-tune. 

DIVIDED STOPS. Organ slops arranged 
to draw in two portions, such as Stopped 
Diapason Treble and Stopped Diapason Bass, 
the latter having a compass of alnnit an octave 
from the lowest note, which octave frequently 
has to do duty as the bass of another stop of 
short compass, as for a Dulciana down to 
tenor C only. T ,, 

DIVISI (Ital., divided). An expression 
often met with in the string parts of orchestral 
scores, meaning that the body of players hither¬ 
to playing in unison is to be divided into two 
or more parts, the number of parts being 
specified if more than two, or else the parts 
arc written on separate staves, it being obvious 
that the use of the term is a space-saving 
device. The abbreviation “ unis.” (for 
uniuino) is often used to show where the 
division ceases. Nm c 

1 f!oinpo*c>] by Cimaro-.j in 1781. 
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DIVISION VIOL. See Simpson, Chris- 
topiier. Viol (2). 

DIVISIONS. See Cornkit (mus. ex.). 
Ornamentation. Ornaments, D. Varia- 

i IONS. 

DIVITIS, Antoine (Antoon) 1 (b . Lou¬ 
vain, c. 1475 ; d. ?). 

Netherlands composer. He is first heard of 
as a singer at the cathedral of Bruges on 13 
June 1501, when he was already in holy orders 
as a “ clerk of the diocese of Liege ”. On 12 
July 1501 he became choirmaster, but for 
some unknown reason he left Bruges in 1504 
intending to go to Holland and to settle at 
Middclburg, but by Apr. he was attached as 
choirmaster to the church of Saint-Rombaut 
at Mechlin. This post too he soon left, for in 
Oft. 1505 he is found in the service of Philippe 
le Bel at Brussels. This took him to Spain in 
150(1, but when Philippe died on 25 Sept, he 
joined the court of Louis XII in Paris, where 
he was a colleague of Mouton and remained 
until the king’s death in 1515. After that he 
reappears only once — if indeed it is he — at 
St. Peter’s in Rome as Richardus Antonius. 

The following is a list of Divitis's works at 
present known: 

1. A 4-|>arl mass, 'Gaudc Barbara * (MS), in the 
library at Cambrai. 

9 . A 6-part * Credo * (MS) and a * Salve Keffina 1 a 3 
in the State Library at Munich. 

3. A mass, * Quern dicunt homines ' (of *hich Ambon 
Wives a description in his * History of Music *). 
in MS in the Sistinc Chapel, and in the 13th 
book of the collection by Pierre Attaienant of 
Paris. 

.|. A motel. ‘Gloria bus \ in the 10th book of the 
collection of ancient motets by Pierre Altaifnant 
(Pans, 1530), who also, in his collection of Magni- 
luats (Paris, 1334), included one by Divitis. 

5 . A motet, ' Desolatorum consolator in 4 parts, in 
the 1st book of the * Motetti della corona' 
(I'etrucci, Venice, 1514). 

h. Many motets for 3 voices in the collection * Trium 
vocum cantioncs centum D * published by 
Petreius (Nuremberir, 1340). 

7. A selling of the words * Ista est speciosa \ in the 
collection ‘ Bicina Gallica. Latina. Germanica, 
etc. . published by Rhaw (Wittenberic). 

H. I wo chansons, under the name Lc Kiche, in the 
collection " des plus rxcellentes chansons “ 
published by Nicolas Duchcmin in 1531. 

9. A motet and a chanson are at Bologna in a MS 
dated 1518. 

to. A vocal work in the B.M., Add. MSS 19.383. 

J. R. S. B., rev. 

D’lVRY, Richard. See Ivry. 

DIXON, (Charles) Dean (b. New York, 

10 Jan. 1915). 

American Negro conductor. He entered 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music in 1932 as a violinist, but 
turned to the study of music-teaching. After 
his graduation in 1936 he studied conducting 
for three years at the Juilliard Graduate 
School with Albert Stocsscl. In 1939 he 
received the M.A. degree from the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University. Meanwhile 
he had organized his first orchestra, the Dean 

‘ Abo known as Davtiz (Davlitz), Antoine Le Rkhe 
and Antoine dc Kycke. 


Dixon Symphony; one of its concerts led to 
his engagement to conduct at the National 
Broadcasting Company's summer symphony 
scries in June 1941 and at its regular symphony 
series the following Jan. He also conducted 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or¬ 
chestra at its summer scries in the Lcwisohn 
Stadium in 1941 and 1942, and he is believed 
to be the first musician of his race to conduct 
a major American orchestra. His own 
American Youth Orchestra was active from 
1944 to 1949, giving concerts throughout New 
York with varied and unusual programmes. 
In May 1948 he received Columbia Univer¬ 
sity’s $1000 Alice M. Ditson annual award 
for distinguished service to American music 
and conducted at the University’s American 
Music Festival. 

Since 1949 Dixon has been conducting in 
Europe, with engagements in countries rang¬ 
ing from Finland to Italy; he also directed 
the Israel Philharmonic in 1950 and 1951. 
He has introduced many American works to 
European audiences and, throughout his 
career, has distinguished himself by Itis interest 
in and promotion of modern music as well its 
by his talent and authority as a conductor and 
orchestral organizer. F. d. p. 

DIXON, William (b. ? London, c. 1760; 
d. London, 1825). 

English composer, writer, teacher and 
music engraver. He lived partly in London, 
partly at Liverpool, where he was apparently 
connected with All Saints' Church. He com¬ 
posed ' Psalmodia Christiana a collection of 
sacred music (1790); ‘ Euphonia 62 ps*lm 
and hymn tunes in 4 parts for All Saints’ 
Church, Liverpool; ‘ Moralities, or verses on 
music, friendship, avarice, • • •’» services, 
anthems, glees; also some numbers in Arnold s 
collection of hymn tunes. He also wrote an 
* Introduction to Singing ’ (1 795 )- 

B. v. d. s. 

DIZI, Francois Joseph (b . Namur, 14 
Jan. 1780; d. Paris, c. 1840). 

Belgian harpist and composer. He was the 
son of a music teacher, from whom he received 
lessons on the violin. On the harp, however, 
with which he gained fame, he was entirely 
self-taught. Desiring further tuition on tins 
instrument he journeyed to England in 1790, 
but jumping overboard to save a drowning 
man, missed his ship, which sailed without 
him. His entire belongings were on boarci, 
including his harp, and he never recovered 
them. Arriving pennilew in London, he was 
befriended by Scbastien Erard, who aided him 
to procure pupils, and before long he won 
firm a reputation that for thirty years he was 
considered “ the most renowned harpist 1 
London. With Bochsa he contributed to the 
enormous popularity of the harp in England 
during the first quarter of the 19th century. 
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At the Covent Garden oratorios under Bishop 
in 1821 no less than twelve harps were em¬ 
ployed, with Dizi at their head, while at 
Drury -Lane, under Smart, there were thirteen 
harps led by Bochsa. 

Of an inventive turn of mind, Dizi 
patented some improvements for the instru¬ 
ment in 1813 ami 1817, and wrote much music 
for his “ Patent Harp His most substantial 
contribution was his perpendicular system 
which always maintained the strings in a 
vertical line irrespective of pedalling. In 1830 
(Eitner says 1835) he removed to Paris, where, 
in association with Pleyel, he planned an 
establishment for the manufacture of harps, 
but without success. He became teacher of 
the harp to the daughters of Louis-Philippe. A 
harp belonging to one of these, the Queen of 
the Belgians, and made by Dizi (Pleyel rt Cie, 
Paris), is preserved at the Brussels Conserva¬ 
toire (No. 629). 11. o. r. 

S<t oho Harp. 

DJAMILEH. Opera in 1 act by Bizet. 
Libretto by Louis Gallet, based on Alfred 
de Musset’s ‘ Namouna \ Produced Paris, 
Oplra-Comique, 22 May 1872. 1st perf. 
abroad, Stockholm (Iran*, by E. C. Lund- 
quist), 25 Feb. 18B9. 1st in England, Man¬ 
chester (irans. by Joseph Bennett), 22 Sept. 
1892. 

DLABAC, Bohumil Jan (6. Cerhenicc, 
*7 .July ' 7 . r i 8 ; d. Prague, 4 Jan. 1820). 

Bohemian nmsicographer. 1 1 c was librarian 
and choirmaster of the Prcmonstratcnsian 
monastery of Strahov, Prague, and produced 
an ' Allgcmcines historisches Kunstlrrlexikon 
fur Bohmcn . . . \ 3 vols. (Prague, 1815-18), 
and * Vcrsuch eines Verzeichnisses der vor- 
zuglicheren Ton kU ns tier . . . *, two exact and 
valuable works. c> 

DLUGORAJ, Adalbert (Wojciech) (b. ?, 

c - 1550; d . ?). 

Polish lutenist and composer. I le was quite 
possibly a pupil of Bakfark. On 15 Sept. 1583 
he became attached to the court of King 
Stefan Batory of Poland and was granted an 
annual income of 195 zlotys and full board 
<a very high salary in those days). He 
escaped from Poland in fear of the retribution 
or the relatives of a magnate, Samuel Zbo- 
rowski, Dlugoraj having delivered to Count 
Zamoyski, then the highest official of the 
Polish State, letters addressed to Zborowski’s 
brother Christopher containing plans of high 

treason. 

Thanks to his sojourn abroad Dlugoraj was 
able to acquaint himself with the latest 
achievements in music and published in 
ib°3 a ‘ I hesaurus Harmonicus Divini 
Laurcncini Romani nee non praestantissi- 
monim Musicorum . . . divisum per Joannem 
Baptistam Besardum Yrsontinum, Coloniae *. 
His other works, dated 1619 and written in 


lute tablature, are to be found at the Municipal 
Library of I.eipzig. They arc Italian in form 
(tUlanellr, toll/, fanlmie), although purely 
national Polish in character. Some of his 
villanrlU were published in Tappert’s collec¬ 
tion 4 Sang und Klang aus alter Zeit ’ (1906), 
Dieckmann’s 4 Die in deutscher Lautcn- 
tabulatur ulx-rlieferten Tanze ties 16. Jahr- 
hunderts * (1931) and Schcring’s 4 Geschichtc 
der Nlusik in Bcispieleu * (1931). 

c. it. 11. 

DLUGOSZ, Jose. Sre Akoliimon. 

DLUSKI, Era/rn (b . Szczuczyrtcc, Podolia, 
1857; d. Otwock nr. Warsaw, 26 Feb. 1923). 

Polish composer. In 1877, after being 
taught privately, he entered the Conservatory 
of St. Petersburg and liecame a pupil of 
Soloviev and Rimsky-Korsakov. Five years 
later (1882) he won the first prize. lie 
remained there till 1920, teaching theory and 
composition as well as singing. In 1920 he 
returned to Poland to take up the post of 
professor of the opera class at the Warsaw 
Conservatory, where he remained until his 
death, lie wrote 4 operas : 

• Romano \ 4 act*. 

‘ Unv*M 1 aru. 

• * Knrvnm * (• Tlic Bride of Corinth *). 

Mjilunr Vint-G^iir ’ (aficr Sanloii). 

’ Urwasi ’ was produced at the Opera of 
I .wow on 7 Feb. 1902. It was a failure owing 
to too many orientalisms, due to the influence 
of Rimsky-Korsakov; but the work was 
brought out in Russian in St. Petersburg in 
Mar. 1902 and favourably received. The 
other three operas were never performed. It 
would bo wrong to assume that his music lacked 
originality. His two Sonatas for pianoforte 
were very popular and were often included in 
the programmes of Anton Rubinstein. 

Dluski also wrote a string Quartet, a 
Slavonic Rhapsody for orchestra and many 
i ° n K v c. k. 11. 

DO. The syllabic used in Italy (and in 
England for sol-faing) instead of Ut. It is said 
by F« ; *is to have been the invention of G. B. 
Doni. It is mentioned in the * Musico 
prattico ’ of Bononcini (1873), where it is said 
to be employed 44 per essere pin resonantc ”. 

Tonic Sol-fa. ’ 

DOBBS, Mattiwilda (b. Atlanta, Georgia, 
n July 1925). 

American soprano singer. At seventeen 
after ten years of pianoforte training, she 
began her vocal studies with Naomi Maisc 
and Willis James at Spclman College, 
Atlanta; Ixmc Leonard was her teacher in 
New- York for four years (1946 to 1950). She 
received the M.A. degree for Spanish studies 
at the Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. In 1947, when she was a soloist in the 
University of Mexico’s festival of music and 
drama, she won a Marian Anderson scholar- 
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ship; opera scholarships followed in 1948 at 
the Mannes Music School (now College of 
Music) in New York and the Berkshire Music 
Center, Lenox, Mass. In 1950, on a $3000 
John Hay Whitney Opportunity Fellowship, 
she went to Paris for two years' study with 
l’ierrc Bernac. After winning a first prize 
in the International Music Competition at 
Geneva in Oct. 1951 she began her pro¬ 
fessional career with orchestral appearances 
and recitals during the 1951-52 season in 
France, Holland, Sweden and Luxemburg. 
She sang a leading part in Stravinsky's 
‘ Nightingale ' at the Holland Festival in 1952 
and was the first Negro singer to appear at the 
Seala, Milan, as Elvira in Rossini’s ' L’ Italiana 
in Algeri ' (4 Mar. 1953). In June 1953 she 
sang in England for the lirst time as Zerbinetta 
in Strauss’s * Ariadne auf Naxos' at the 
Glyndebourne Festival, and was engaged for 
three parts at Covent Garden in London in 
the season of 1953-54, preceding her first 
American concert tour. Her performance as 
the Queen of Shemakhan in Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s ‘ Golden Weathercock ’ (Covent Garden, 

7 Jan. 1954) was a brilliant feat. 

r. d. p. 

Dobell, Sydney. S*t Walker (F., 4 tonfi). 

DOBlAS, Vslclav ( b . Radiice nr. Semily, 
22 Sept. 1909). 

Czech composer. He studied under 
Foerster, quarter-tone music under Alois 
HAba and at the Master School under NovAk 
from 1937 to 1939. Since 1945 he has been 
at the head of the Music Department in the 
Ministry of Information. His work is founded 
on Czech folksong and artistic tradition; but 
lie also makes use of the results of modern 
developments, particularly in Russian music. 

11 is refinement, sure technique and intelligible 
but slightly pompous themes arc dedicated to 
the service of social and political reconstruc¬ 
tion. His works include: 

Cantata* 

' Stalingrad ' (i«m). 

* Itozkaz t. 3«0 * C Order No. 386’) (1046). 

* flcikmlnvcmkA Polka ’ (1037). 

* J.» *e Inm vratim * (‘ I shall go back there ’) (194ft). 

• Symphonia * (1943). 

' Sinfonictla * (inj6(. 

Chamber work*, marches, song* and choruses. 

c.. £. 

DOBLHOF-DIER, Karl von (b. Vienna, 
13.July 1762; d. Vienna, 1836). 

Austrian amateur composer. He was a 
pupil of Salieri. Kiesewetter inherited his 
library, containing his own compositions, a 
great part of which is now in the library of the 
Gcscllschaft dcr Musikfreunde, Vienna. His 
compositions were printed at his own expense 
and never came into the market. They con¬ 
sisted of masses and other church music, sacred 
and secular songs in parts and for solo voices, 
etc. c. f. p. 

DOBNEK, Johannes. See Cociilaeus. 


DOBROVEN, Issay Alexandrovich (b. 

Nizhny-Novgorod, 27 Feb. 1894; d - Oslo, 
9 Dee. 1953). 

Russian conductor and composer. He 
made his debut at the age of five as pianoforte 
virtuoso; at nine he entered the Moscow 
Conservatory and studied with Tancyev, 
Igumnov and Yaroshevsky. There he won 
the gold medal for pianoforte and composition. 
He completed his musical studies at the Vienna 
Akademie der Tonkunst, in the master-class of 
Leopold Godowsky. At the age of twenty- 
three he started his brilliant career in Moscow 
as professor at the Music Academy and chief 
conductor at the Imperial Opera. In 1922 
the Dresden State Opera appointed him to 
direct and stage the first German performance 
of Mussorgsky’s * Boris Godunov ’. He be¬ 
came a pioneer of Russian music both in 
Europe and America. 

In 1924 Dobroven became first conductor 
at the Grossc Volksopcr, Berlin, and director 
of the Dresden Philharmonic Concerts, and 
from 1927 to 1928 he was musical director of 
the Bulgarian State Opera in Sofia. In 1930 
he was appointed principal conductor of the 
Museumskonzerte at Frankfort o/M., and in 
the same year he went to the U.S.A., where 
he was director of the San Francisco Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra and guest conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. He later 
conducted many concerts in Italy and took 
part in the International Music Festival at 
Venice. In 1936-39 appeared regularly 
at the Budapest Royal Opera and with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Budapest, and as 
guest conductor he made annual visits to 
European countries and the U.S.A. 

During the second world war Dobroven 
escaped to Sweden and was engaged by the 
Royal Opera in Stockholm and the 1 mi- 
harmonic Society of Goteborg. After the war 
he conducted in all the principal European 
cities, and in 1948 he was made a conductor 
of the Milan Teatro alia Seala. In 
opera engagements Dobroven was his owi 
producer and stage director. 

Among Dobroven's compositions arc a oon 
certo for pianoforte and orchestra, in "bici 
he himself played the solo part m many 
countries; 3 pianoforte sonatas, 2 
sonatas ; Ballades for violin and P« nof ® r ‘ c ' 

a. H. (11), adds. 

DOBRSKI, Julian ( b . Nowe, Podlasia, 3 ' 
Pee. 1812; d. Warsaw, 2 May lWb). 

Polish tenor singer. At the age o 
he entered the Warsaw Conservatory*vhe 
he studied until .832. Hbd6b u, as Alma^« 
in Rossini’s ‘ Barbierc di Siviglia on 20 b p 
1832 was acclaimed a great succr “' . 
possessed a lyrical voice of great rang 
Sttness, full of warmth and penetrating quah V- 
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Being also a good actor, he created characters 
which afterwards became the standard for a 
younger generation of singers. Together with 
the prima donna of the Warsaw Opera, 
Paulina Rivoli, he sang in the first perform¬ 
ance of Moniuszko's ‘l lalka’ in 1858 and thus 
helped to establish the composer's position. 

On 25 Feb. 1858 Dobrski celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary on the operatic stage, 
taking part in a performance of Verdi’s 

* Ernani After the second act he received 

from his admirers and music-lovers of Warsaw 
a garland of gold, set with jewels; on its 
leaves were engraved the titles of operas in 
which he had appeared. c. r. 11. 

DOBRZYNSKI, Ignacy Feliks (b. Ro- 
manow, Wolhynia, 25 Feb. 1807; d. Warsaw, 
9 Oct. 1867). 

Polish composer. He studied under Jozef 
Eisner at the Warsaw Conservatory. His 
compositions include one opera, * Mon bar, or 
The Filibuster ’ (libretto by Seweryna Pruszak 
and Ludwik Paprocki) ; * Avr Maria ’ and 
other incidental music for * Konrad Wallen- 
rod ’ (a poem by Adam Mickicwicz) and 
music for ‘ Les Kurgraves ’ (after Victor 
Hugo); a Mass (Op. 5); a religious fantasy, 

* The Dream of a Christian ’ (Op. 57); 2 
funeral Marches in homage to Chopin and 
Beethoven ; a string Sextet, 2 string Quintets 
and 2 string Quartets, etc. Less than half of 
his output numbering 71 works was pub¬ 
lished ; the rest remains in manuscript at the 
Library of the Musical Society in Warsaw. 

In 1893 his son Bronislaw published a large 
monograph entitled 4 Ignacy Dobr/yriski and 
his Activities for the Development of Contem¬ 
porary Music c. r. 11. 

Uobaa, Lajo.. tot l.rkcl (’ lilvin Kirjly *, opera). 

Dobion, Auxin. St, Hahlu {*,,>«). Hourlk 
Lutyens (‘Dying of 'l.iimrituy .!u U..., \ 
chamber work). Parry (II.. 5 parnones). 

DOCHE, Joseph Denis (b. Paris, 22 Aug. 
1766* Soissons, 20 July 1825). 

French composer. He received his musical 
education as a choir-boy at Meaux Cathedral 
and became in 1785 chapel master at the 
Cathedral of Coutances, Normandy. I.atcr 
he went to Paris, in 1794 he entered the 
orchestra of the Theatre du Vaudeville, play¬ 
ing viola, cello and double bass, and in 1810 
became conductor, a post he held until 1823, 
when he retired to Soissons. 

I-rom 1799 onwards Dochc wrote new airs 
lor a great number of vaudevilles produced at 
his theatre, starting with ' U Marshal ferrant 
dc la villc d’Anvers ’ (12 May 1799), in the 
libretto of which two airs of his were printed. 
His collected vaudeville airs appeared in 
1822 as ‘La Musette du vaudeville’ (with a 
supplement in 1823). Dochc also wrote some 
com.c operas (‘ Point dc bruit, ou Le Contrat 
sirnule ', Theatre dc la Porte Saint-Martin, 
‘•*5 Oct. 1802, score preserved in Brussels; 


4 Les Deux Scntinclles *, Theatre dc la Gaitc, 
27 Sept. 1803, etc.), masses, pianoforte pieces 
and romances of which several collections we n- 
published. 

His son, Alexandre Pierre Joseph (1799- 
1849), was conductor at the Vaudeville thcairc 
from 1828 to 1848 and wrote two comic operas, 
4 I-c Veuf du Malabar ’ (Opera-Comique, 27 
May 1846) and * Alix ’ (ibid., 13 Mar. 1847). 
He died in Russia. a. l. 

DOCTEUR MIRACLE, LE (Opera). See 
Bizet. 

DOCTOR FAUST (Busoni). See Doktok 
Faust. 

DOCTOR OF MUSIC. See Decrees in 

Music. 

DOCTOR UND APOTHEKER (‘ Doctor 
and Apothecary ’). Opera in 2 acts by 
Dittersdorf. Libretto by Gottlieb Stephanie, 
jun. Produced Vienna, Kurmnertor Theatre, 
11 July 1786. 1st perf. abroad. Casscl, 13 
Apr. 1787. 1st in England, London, Drury 
Lane Theatre (trans. by J. Cobb, with addi¬ 
tional music by Stephen Storacc), 2j Oct. 
1788. tst in U.S.A., Charleston, S.C., 26 
Apr. 1796. 

DODD. English family of how makers. 

(1) Edward Dodd (b. Sheffield,;. 1703; d. 
London, 1810) is said to have lived to the 
great age of one hundred and live. I le was 
the first bow maker ol this name working in 
London, and did much towards improving its 
design. He worked in Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, and was buried in St. Bride's Church. 

(2) John Dodd (b. London, 1752; d, 
Richmond, Surrey, 1839), son ol the preced¬ 
ing. He was the greatest of the English bow 
makers. He has been known as “ The 
English Tourtc ’. He was slightly younger 
than Francois ‘Tourtc and must have seen 
examples of bows made by him and by the 
elder Tourtc, and lie was the first of the 
English makers to adopt the fundamental 
modifications introduced by them. These 
modifications include the ferrule and the slide, 
and the principle upon which the stick of 
the bow curved inwardly towards the hair; 
before Tourte's time the stick was straight for 
a short transitional period, In-fore which it was 
outcurved: the outcurvcd form gives, when 
screwed up, a peculiarly taut stick favourable 
to the incisive style which is most commonly 
required in baroque music; the incurved 
form gives a more elastic response, equally 
suited to most music of die classical and 
romantic periods. 

Dodd used beautiful wood, and his finest 
bows arc admirably finished. Unfortunately a 
large number of his violin bows arc thought loo 
short for practical use, but some of his cello 
bows arc very highly valued. The legend 
that hr refused £1000 for the revelation of his 
‘ secret " in bow making has no foundation 
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in fact. Dodd died a pauper in Richmond 
workhouse and was buried at Kcw. 

(3) Thomas Dodd (6. ?; d. ?), brother of 
the preceding. He made bows, also instru¬ 
ments, sonic of his cellos being very serviceable. 
He worked first in Blue Bell Alley, Southwark, 
then in New Street, Covcnt Garden, and 
afterwards in St. Martin's Lane. He was also 
a dealer in musical instruments. The instru¬ 
ments that bore his lal»cl were not made by 
him, but by some of the best workers of the 
period ; among these were Fcndt, John Lott 
and Tobin. He claimed to be “ the only 
possessor of the recipe for preparing the 
original Cremona oil varnish In later life 
lie made harps and introduced some new 
features in their construction. 

(4) Edward Dodd (b. ? ; d. ?) and 

(5) Thomas Dodd (b . ? ; d. ?), sons of the 
preceding. They carried on the business in 
St. Martin’s Lane, but Edward devoted his 
attention to making harps rather than violins 
and bows. 

(6) James Dodd (b. ?; d. ?), uncle of the 
preceding, brother of (2), and 

(7) James Dodd ( b . ?; d. ?), son of the 
preceding, were bow makers in larndon. 

E. H. P. 

DODECACHORDON (original Greek 
title AQAICKAXOPAON, from 5 w 5 «*a, twelve, 
and *o/>8»j, a siring). A work, published 
at Basel in Sept. 1547 by the famous medieval 
theorist now best known by his assumed name, 
Glareanus, though his true patronymic was 
Heinrich Loris, Latinized Hcnricus Loritus. 1 

The ‘ Dodccachordon ’ owes its existence 
to a dispute which, at the time of its publica¬ 
tion, involved considerations of great import¬ 
ance to composers of the polyphonic school; 
and the clearness and logical consistency of 
the line of argument it brings to bear upon the 
subject render it the most valuable treatise on 
the later developments of the ecclesiastical 
modes that has ever been given to the world. 

According to the earlier medieval theory 
four modes only were formally acknowledged ; 
at a later date the custom began of counting 
the plagal modes as distinct from the authentic, 
and so reckoning eight modes. At a much 
later date, in the polyphonic period, and when 
musicians were accustomed to think more con¬ 
tinually in terms of the octave, it was natural 
to think theoretically of fourteen modes, and 
even to wish to reckon so. Some, regarding 
the modes which have B for their final as un¬ 
satisfactory, for want of a perfect fifth in their 
scale, rejected these two and maintained 
twelve modes; while the most conservatism 
party, pointing out that the higher four of the 
twelve were, so far as melody is concerned, 
mere transpositions of the lower ones, still 
maintained the old numbering of eight modes. 2 

* Stt Moms. 


The ardent upholders of the twelve claimed 
Charlemagne as their authority, while the 
maintained of the eight could base their con¬ 
tention on far more solid history. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, they combated the position 
of the 9th to 12th modes by untenable argu¬ 
ments. The complete arrangement is shown 
in the following scheme : 

I. Dorian. 

II. Hypodorian. 

III. Phrygian. 

IV. Hypophrygian. 

V. Lydian (or Hypcrphrygian). 

VI. Hypolydian. 

VII. Mixolydian (or Hyptrlydian). 

VIII. Hypomixolydian. 

IX. /Eolian. 

X. Hypoxolian. 

XI. Ionian (or Hytnaclian). 

XII. Hypoionian (or Hypnpirjpm). 

XIII. Ionian (or lailian). 

XIV. Hypoionian (or Hypoiaitian). 

Now in all essential points Glareanus follows 
the system of twelve modes. He describes the 
Ionian and Hypoionian forms as modes XI 
and XII, and simply mentions the rejected 
Locrian and Hypolocrian scales by name, 
without assigning them any definite numbers; 
but all editors of polyphonic music have not 
followed his example. 

Proskc, in his * Musica divina ’, follows the 
first-mentioned system, describing the Ionian 
and Hypoionian modes as Nos. XIII and 
XIV; and the same plan has been uniformly 
adopted in the present Dictionary in dealing 
with the later modal systems. The want of an 
unvarying method of nomenclature is much 
to be regretted; but it in no way affects the 
essence of the question, for, since the publica¬ 
tion of the ' Dodccachordon ’ no one has ever 
seriously attempted to dispute the dictum o 
Glareanus that for polyphonic music twelve 
modes arc available, and twelve only, for prac¬ 
tical purposes. These twelve have found prett) 
nearly equal favour among the great master, 
of the polyphonic school.* 

The ‘ Dodccachordon ’ enters minutely into 
the peculiar characteristics of each ol these 
twelve modes and gives examples of the trea 
ment of each, selected from the works of th 
best masters of the early polyphonic schoo • 
The amount of information it c°nt a «ns 
valuable and exhaustive that it dou ^! 
whether a student of the present day ' coul 
ever succeed in thoroughly mastering the suo 
icet without its assistance. .„ f -j 

The text, comprised in 47® closely P _ 
folio paces, is illustrated by 89 compositions 
for 2 , P 3 and 4 voices, with and without words 
printed in separate parts and ac c ° n »pan.cd b 
directions for deciphering the cn.gmauca 
canons, etc., by the following com^^- 
Antonio Brumel (4 composition), M eo 
Craen (.) ; Sixt Dietrich (3); Antoine 

. Consult, on this point. Bain* ' Life of Panina * 

(• Mcmorie . . «, 81. 
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(i); Adam de Fulda (t); Damianus h Goes, 
Lusitanus (i); Heinrich Isaac (5); Josquinus 
Pratensis (Josquin dcs Pres) (25) ; Listenius 
(1); Adam Luyr Aquisgranensis (1) ; Gregor 
Meyer (10); Joannes Moulon (4); Jacob 
Obrccht (3); Johannes Okeghem (3); Mar- 
briano de Orto (1); Petrus Platcnsis (Pierre 
de La Rue) (3) ; Richafort (1); Gerardus i 
Saliee Flandri (i); Lutvichu* Senllius (Lud¬ 
wig Send) (3); Andr. Sylvanus (1); Thomas 
Tzamcn (1); Joannes Vannius (Wannen- 
machcr) (1); Vaqueras (1); Antonius A 
Vinca (1); Paulus Wucst (1); Anonymous 

( 9 )- 

The first edition of the * ADAEKAXOPAON 1 
was printed at Basel in 1547. A second edition, 
entitled ' De musiccs divisionc ac definilione *, 
but with the same headings to the chapters, is 
believed to have been printed at the same 
place in 1549. A small volume, entitled 
‘ Musicae epitome, sivc compendium, ex 
Glareani Dodccachordo by J. Wonnegger, 
was published at Basel in 1557 and reprinted 
in 1559. The original work is now very 
scarce and costly, though happily less so than 
the ‘ Syntagma ’ of Praetorius or the * Musica 
grtutscht und auszgezogen ' of Sebastian Vir- 
dung. Copies of the edition of 1547 will be 
found at the B.M. and the R.C.M.; the B.M. 
also possesses the first edition of Wonnegger's 
* Epitome \ w. 11. f. 

DODECAPHONY. Another term, for 
those who prefer Greek to English, for twelve- 
note music, artificially made up from 
(twelve) and (sound). 

DODECUPLE SCALE. Another name 
for the twelve-note (chromatic) scale, intro¬ 
duced into English in the 1920s, but never 
thoroughly acclimatized. 

DODEMERE. See Wberbecke. 

Oi ' K '"« <»'"* •). 

Oswald (J., (.leone . soon for). 

DOEHAERD, fcmile. See Defauw. 

DOES, Charles van der (b. Amsterdam, 
G Mar. 1817; d. The Hague, 30 Jan. 1878). 

Dutch pianist and composer. He was a 
teacher at the Royal Music School at The 
Hague and a protege of King William III, 
who showed a great interest in his operas, 

' I*’Esclavc de Camoens \ ‘ Lambert Simncl ’, 
La Vendetta * and ‘ Lc Vieux Chateau ’. In 
the middle of the 19th century these were in 
the repertory of the French theatre at The 
Hague. H.E.E. 

DOFLEIN, Elma. See below. 

DOFLEIN, Erich (b. Munich, 7 Aug. 
1900). 

German musical author and educationist. 
He studied at the Conservatories of Breslau 
and Munich, Kaminski being one of his 
masters, and at the Universities of Breslau, 
Munich and Freiburg i/B., taking his Ph.D. 
degree at Breslau in 1924. In 1930-37 he was 
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director of the Musical Seminary at Frei¬ 
burg, in 1941-44 <*f the Landcsmusikschulc at 
Breslau, and after having been a prisoner of 
war in Russia in 1945-4G he became professor 
at the High School for Music at Freiburg. As 
an educationist he is interested mainly in 
aural training, musical theory and history, 
and the training of music teachers; as a 
musicologist he makes a study of early peda¬ 
gogic treatises with a view to using them for 
the teaching of the performance of old music. 
With his wife, Elma (born Axenfeld), he has 
edited a * Geigcnschulwerk ’ in 5 volumes, 
containing examples of violin music of the 
I7th-20th centuries suited to the training of 
pupils in various styles, a work to which 
Hindemith and other living composers con¬ 
tributed. He has also edited separately much 
old keyboard, violin and recorder music. As 
an author he has contributed to various 
musical journals and as a critic to a number of 
newspapers during the years 1926-31. In 
> 933-43 br wrote regularly for the 1 Frank¬ 
furter Zeitung’ and in 1940-41 for the 
' Freiburger Zeitung ’. F.. n. 

DoKcett, Thomas. Sit Eccles (2. ‘ Country Wake \ 
mod. in.). 

DOGNAZZI, Francesco 'k ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-17th-century composer. Intro¬ 
ducing his publication of 1643, he claims to 
have s|H*nt forty years in the service of the 
Gonzaga, Dukes of Mantua, seven dukes 
reigning during this period. In 1614 he was 
only a serving musician, but in 1643 he is 
maeiho di ca/ipella. Berlolotti 1 is probably 
correct in stating that Dognazzi assumed this 
office in July 1619 on the death of Orlando 
Sante. Monteverdi seems to have had a high 
opinion of Dognazzi, who had worked with 
him at Mantua (see his letters to the younger 
Striggio of 8 Mar. and 21 Oct. tGzo*, which 
also show that Dognazzi was in the habit of 
visiting Venice). He is an interesting com¬ 
poser of recitative with continuo, but in songs 
such as eanconelte he shows himself to be a poor 
melodist. Known works by him arc : 

! ■'►mwkIo libro.di fioretti musical! * for 3 voices (1607). 

I rimo libro di varu concent!' for 1 & 4 voire* & 
continuo (1614). 

' Mimche varie d., camera * for 5 voices (1643). 

A luilc sacred music in various collections. 

He also issued on behalf of the young Amante 
I ranzoni the latter’s * Fiorctti musicali ’, bk. ii 
(1607) and 5-part madrigals (1608). 

N. f. (ii). 

DOH. See Tonic Sol-fa. 

DOHLER, Theodor (b. Naples, 20 Apr. 
1814; d. Florence, 21 Feb. 1856). 

Austro-Jcwish pianist and composer. He 
was an infant phenomenon and as such the 
pupil of Benedict, then resident at Naples. In 

’ '^1 v•" Mantova dal 
s«olo XV al XV III (Xldan. 1890). 

vrV." H y* ••••' "ork of Claudio 

Monteverdi (Eng. cd.. London. 1926, |,p. 253 & 2 G|). 
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1829 he was seni to Vienna and became 
Czerny’s pupil. From Vienna, where he re¬ 
mained till 1834, he went to Naples, Paris and 
London ; later on he travelled in Holland, 
Denmark, Poland and Russia as a successful 
fashionable virtuoso. He was raised to noble 
rank by the influence of his patron, the Duke of 
Lucca, and enabled to marry a Russian princess 
in 1846 ; he gave up public playing about that 
time and lived successively in Moscow, Paris 
and (from 1848) Florence. An opera by him, 

4 Tancreda', was performed at Florence in 1880. 
His works, which included numerous drawing¬ 
room pianoforte pieces, reach as far as Op. 75. 

E. D. 

Dohm, Sfr Belle Helene (Offenbach). 

DOHNANYI, Erno (Ernst von ') (b. 

Poszony (Pressburg), 27 July 1877). 

Hungarian pianist, conductor, teacher and 
composer. He was first taught music by his 
father, the professor of mathematics in the 
" Gymnasium ” at Poszony, where he received 
his general education. In 1885 he began 
pianoforte lessons with Carl Forstner, organist 
of the cathedral there, and later on he studied 
harmony with him, remaining under his musi¬ 
cal supervision until 1893, when he entered 
the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music 
in Budapest as a pupil of Stephan ThomAn 
for pianoforte and of Hans Koesslcr for com¬ 
position. 

While he was still at Poszony he made 
several experiments in the larger forms of 
composition, writing a string Sextet and three 
string quartets, besides pianoforte sonatas, 
songs, etc. In Budapest a Symphony in F 
major was awarded the king’s prize and per¬ 
formed in 1897. In July and Aug. of that 
year he had some lessons from Eugen d’AIbcrt, 
being already a pianist of high attainment; 
on his first appearances, in Berlin on 1 Oct. 
1897 and in Vienna a little later, he was 
recognized as an artist of the highest rank. 
Not only is his technical accomplishment 
extraordinarily complete, but the breadth of 
his phrasing, his command of tone-gradation 
and the exquisite beauty of his tone arc such 
as to satisfy the most exacting hearer. 

DohnAnyi played in the principal cities of 
Germany, Austria and Hungary before his 
first appearance in England, which took place 
in London, at a Richter concert in Queen’s 
Hall in Beethoven’s G major Concerto, on 
24 Oct. 1898. He made a rapid and per¬ 
manent success within a very short time and 
first visited the U.S.A. in 1899. His tours 
there were frequent and successful. He was 
professor of the pianoforte at the Berlin High 
School for Music from 1908 until 1915, when 
he went to live in Budapest. In 1919 he was 
appointed director of the Conservatory there, 

1 He seem* liiimelf lo have preferred the German 
form of lii* Christian name, at any rate in hi* earlier 
year*, and it appear* *o on mo*t of hi* publi*hed work*. 


and he also became conductor of the Budapest 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In 1925 he visited 
the U.S.A. and conducted the New York State 
Symphony Orchestra. In 1931 he became 
director of the Hungarian Radio and in 1934 
of the Budapest High School for Music. In 
1948 he left Hungary for political reasons and 
went to Argentina, where he settled at 
Tucuman and devoted himself mainly to 
teaching. The following year, however, he 
left for the U.S.A., where he was appointed 
composcr-in-residcnce at Florida State Univer¬ 
sity, Miami. 

.As a composer DohnAnyi first founded his 
high reputation on works for the pianoforte 
and concerted chamber music. His Quintet 
in C minor (Op. 1), given in Budapest in 1895, 
showed at once his feeling for classical forms, 
and the influence of Brahms on his manner of 
dealing with sonata form is evident through 
his early works, including the Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte (Op. 21). J. a. f.-m., adds. 

The portion of the article substantially 
reprinted above added the observation that 
“ from the first . . . there was originality, 
and a vivacious wit was always ready to 
relieve the severer forms, sonata, variations or 
passacaglia, in which he worked But 
DohnAnyi’s wit can be very ponderous, as in 
the • Variations on a Nursery Song ’ (" All, 
vous dirai-je, Maman ”) for pianoforte and 
orchestra, where the comic effect of the 
deliberately portentous introduction, followed 
by the thin, school-girlish delivery of the theme 
by the soloist, has no more subtlety than the 
mountain delivering the ridiculous mouse and 
wears out after one or two hearings. But he 
does show humour, if not wit, in some of his 
lighter works, and what may perhaps pass as a 
good enough substitute for the latter quality 
is his resourceful and elegant craftsmanship. 
His craft, however, borders upon slickncss an«i 
academicism, his music is voluble rather than 
eloquent and there is little individuality. 

Almost all DohnAnyi’s early works were 
instrumental and included no programm 
music or even any work that was desenpuve 
beyond the one picturesque title of " in c * 
rcigen \ But soon after reaching the age 01 
thirty he began to turn towards stage music, 
producing first a ballet and then three operas, 
the first of the latter a one-act work on a sm» 
scale. In the second, ‘The Tower of Uie 
Voivod \ he showed a distinct effort o «W 
his nationality, not by drawing cx,c ™/ 
on national folk music, but by giving a roman 

tic subject the kind of local atmosphere that 

passes easily for national art in an opera 
house, where audiences arc 1 ' lc *P crl ‘" uine 
matters. DohnAnyi never studied the 
Hungarian folk music (as distinct from gyp* 
musi?) in the scholarly and a« the same m 
imaginative way of Bartok and Kodal>, »i 
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whose work, indeed, he showed no sympathy. 
Such Hungarian flavour as is found in his 
work is synthetic. This is not to say that it is 
disagreeable, and it is in fact present in what 
is one of his most delightful works, the set of 
pianoforte pieces entitled ‘ Ruralia hungarica 
some of which were afterwards orchestrated. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 1 

OPERAS 

' Tame Simona’ (libretto by Viktor llrimll), i art. 

prod. Dresden, aa Jan. 1913. 

’ A Vajda lortiva ’ (‘ 1 lie l ower of the Ynivod ’). I>.»«rt! 
on a S/ekler folk ballad, (lib. by Viktor l-invi), 
3 arts. prod. Budapest, 19 Mar. 192a. 

' A Tenor' (lib. (in Grrinaii) by F.rno Goth, bated 
on Carl Stemhcini’s romedy * Burger Srluppel ’, 

I Imu;.irian train, by /aoll Harsanyi), prod. Buda- 
pesl, 9 Feb. 1929. 

BALLET 

* Der Sehleirr der Pierrette prod. Drevlrn, 1910. 
CHORAL WORKS 

‘Magyar Hii/elegy ’ Hungarian Anibem) for tei„.r, 
rhnru* & nub. (1920). 

' Mini in Dediiatione lx« Irsiar * for «ol«» s.i«e.. (burns 
& orcli. '1930). 

‘ Cantus vitae ' (Imre M.id.nb), i.inlala f..r solo s«.i«o. 
chorus & orcli. < 1 •• 11 >. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Op. 

— Symphony No. 1, F ma. (1B97). 

9. Symphony No. 2, I) mi. 

19. Suite, F| mi. 

31 . ' Uniiepi Xyit.inv * 119231'. 

13 * Suite 'Ruralia lluugarica' ur at» P. mofbrte 
Music). 

36. ‘.Symphonic Minutes * (|<»|V. 

— Symphony No. 3. E ma. 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
3 . I’f. Concerto. F. mi. 

12. ' Conrerlsturk ’ for cello. 

— Vn. Concerto. 

23. * Variations on a Nursery Son* * 1-r pf. 

VOICE AM) ORCHESTRA 
22. 3 Songs for hanlone (1912). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

1. Quintet. C mi., for 2 vns., viola, cello & pf. 

7 . Siring Quartet No. 1, A ini. 

10. Serenade, C ma.. for vn.. viola A cello. 

IV Siring Quartet No. 2. I >7 ma. 

26. Quintet, l.y mi., fur 2 vns.. viola, cello & pf. (1914). 
33. String Quartet No. 3. A mi. 

37 . Sestet. C ma.. f.r rlar., Iiorn, vn.. viola, cello A i»f. 

<I933>. 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
21. Sonata, C 5 mi. 

33 «. ’ Ruralia Hungarica \ 3 pieces (1926). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

B. Sonata, B> mi. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

2. ’ Clavierstucke 4 pieces. 

3. Wall for 4 hands. 

4. Variations, G ma. 

6. Passacaglia. 

it. 4 Rhapsodies. 

13. ’ Wintcrreigcn *, 10 Bagatelles. 

' This list b complete only for the earlier worlu: no 
• , ™*" 0n «o be obtained concerning later ones. 

. ... "'"if". ,or ,l,e national occasion on which Bart«.l\ 
Dance Suite ’ and Kodlly's ’ Psalmus Hungarkus ’ 
were also |<erformed. 


Op. 

17. * Humoresken ’ m form of a suite. 

23. ' Clavierstucke 3 pieces. 

24. ' Suite im alien Sill ’ (1913). 

28. * 6 Eludes dc concert ’ (191b). 

29. Variations on a Hungarian Theme (1916). 

— * Pastorale * (1921). 

— Gavotte and Musette. 

33a.Suite ‘ Ruralia Hungarica * (»rr alto Orchestral 
Works.) 

SONGS 

14. 6 Poems (Viktor Hcindl). 

ib. Cycle * Im I^ltenslcnr * (Wilhelm Conrad Comnll; 

— Hungarian Folksongs (1922). 

I . B. 

Biol.—Andi kson, W. R.. * Dolmanvi: a Good Com 
IMiiion’ (• Musical Mirror ami Fanfare', Vol. XI, 
1931 ). 

Peer. Viktor. ’ Dolmanvi lima’ (Budapest, 1927). 
siiisiiskmi. I.RICH,’"Der Tenor”. Oper von Ernst v. 
Dolmanvi' ('Auftakt'. \’o|. VII, Nos. 7-H, Prague. 
I9JO). 

’/enei S/rmle *, Dnlin.myi number (Budapest. f)tl.- 

Nov. 19 * 7 '. 

DOINA (Rum., a lament). See Folk 

Music: Rumanian. 

DOISI DE VELASCO, Nicolas (b. ?, c. 

1600; d. ?). 

Portuguese guitar player. He was brought 
up in Spain and attached for a time to the 
suite of Philip IV. In 1640 he published at 
Naples a book of tablature, entitled ' Nuevo 
modo dc cifr.i para I after guitarra con variedad 
y pcrfeccidn ' (Ihbl. Xar., Madrid). HU real 
name is said to have l>rrn Diaz tie Velasco. 

DOKTOR FAUST. Opera in 2 prologues, 
an interlude and 3 scenes by Busoni (un¬ 
finished. completed by Philipp jarnach). 
Libretto by the composer, based on the Faust 
legend and in part on Marlowe's ' Doctor 
Kaustus ’ and Goethe's ‘ Faust \ Produced 
(posthumously), Dresden, State Opera, 21 
May 1925. 

DOLBY, Charlotte. See Sainton-Dolby. 
DOLCAN. See Organ Stops. 

DOLCE (1) (Ital. sweet). A direction 
usually accompanied by piano softly (abbr. /». 
dol(t) and implying that a sweet melodious 
feeling is to Ik- pul into a phrase. Exceptions 
are occasionally found to the connection with 
piano: Beethoven (siring Quartet Op. 59 
No. 1) has mf e dolce ; Schumann begins the 
finale of his third Symphony, in K? major, with 

/dolce. o. 

DOLCE (2). See Organ Stops. 

DOLCIAN (Gcr. Did Jon ; Ital. dold no ; 
(the Fr. doufaine denotes an entirely different 
instrument of oboe type)). The primitive 
bassoon as depicted and described by Prac- 
torius (1620). 

1 lie dolt ian consisted of a single piece of 
wood, bored with twin parallel channels con¬ 
nected at the foot to form a continuous conical 
l»orc. It had ten holes, of which two were 
covered by open-standing keys (D and F), and 
a small brass crook to which the double-reed 
was fixed. 
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DOLEZlL (Hubert) 


In 18th-century Germany the bell was 
sometimes covered by a perforated cap or 
mute, when the dolcian, normally offen , was 
termed gedackt. A gedackt specimen by J. C. 
Denner of Nuremberg, c. 1690, is among half 
a dozen dolcians of various sizes preserved in 
the Heycr Collection, Leipzig, and Denner’s 
instrument (No. 1360) is depicted in PLATE 
15, Vol. II, p. 447. The dolcian had no con¬ 
nection with the ** Alto Fagotto ” 1 and was 
not necessarily an octave above the bassoon, as 
stated in the 4th edition of this Dictionary. 
On the Continent the dolcian is frequently 
mentioned in the late 16th and early 17th 
centuries, despite the indication in this quaint 
verse engraved around the bell of a dolcian 
(No. 117) in the Museum of the Gescllschaft 
der Musikfreunde in Vienna : 

Dor Dtilrin bin ich grnjnl 

Ni(ch)l cincrn jedem wo(h)l poka(n)i 

Dor mich wil rcrhi pfrifon 

Der mm mich \vo(li)l lcrnr(n) ocifen. 

Unfortunately this dolcian bears neither 
maker's name nor place nor date. 

L. G. L. 

Str alio Owimii. 

DOLCISSIMO (leal.). The superlative of 
dolce, 

DOLES, Johann Friedrich (b. Stcinhach. 
Snxe-Meiningen, 23 Apr. 1715; d . Leipzig, 
8 Feb. 1797). 

German organist, conductor and composer. 
He was educated at the Schleusingen “ Gym¬ 
nasium ”, where he availed himself of in¬ 
struction in singing and playing on the violin, 
clavier and organ. In 1739 he went to 
Leipzig for a course of theology at the Univer¬ 
sity, and while there pursued his musical 
studies under J. S. Bach. His compositions, 
however, hear little trace of Bach's influence. 
Doles would seem to have been more affected 
by the Italian opera, with which he became 
familiar by constant attendance at perform¬ 
ances given for the Saxon court at Huberts- 
burg. His light, pleasing and melodious 
compositions, together with the charm of his 
manners, rapidly brought him popularity at 
I-cipzig. In 1743 the Gewandhaus Concerts 
were founded 1 ; and on 9 Mar. 1744 he 
conducted the first performance of his festival 
cantata in celebration of the anniversary of 
their foundation. In that same year he was 
appointed cantor at Freiberg, where he wrote, 
in 1748, on the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of the Peace of Westphalia, the 
Singipiel out of which arose the famous dispute 
between Biedermann, Mattheson and Bach.* 

In Jan. 1756 Doles succeeded Gottlob Harrer 
as cantor of St. Thomas’s School and also as 

1 For which sit Tbkoroom. 

* They were then called ” das uroisc Concert *' and 
were held in a private home; they were interrupted 
by the outbreak of the Seven Years* War. 

1 Stf Bitter’s ‘J. S. Bach*, III. 229. and Spitta's 
* J. S. Bach \ III, 255 f- (Eng. leans.). 


director of the two principal churches, which 
posts he held until 1789, when old age and 
failing health compelled him to resign them. 
In the spring of 1789 Mozart visited Leipzig, 
and on 22 Apr. he played on the organ at St. 
Thomas’s Church and made his well-known 
remark to Doles about Bach’s music. It was 
probably on the same occasion that J. C. 
Barthel played before Mozart at Dolcs’s 
house. And in the following year Doles 
published his cantata to Gellcrt’s words (per¬ 
formed in 1789), ‘Ich komme vor dein 
Angesicht ’ (Leipzig, 1790), dedicated to his 
friends Mozart and Naumann. Special in¬ 
terest attaches to this work because its preface 
records Doles’s opinions as to the way in which 
sacred music should be treated, and those 
opinions have little in common with the tradi¬ 
tions of J. S. Bach. It is plain, indeed, that 
although Doles was proud of having been 
Bach’s pupil, he took no pains whatever, 
during his directorship at Leipzig, to encourage 
and extend the taste for his great master’s 
works. Bach's church music was almost 
entirely neglected both by him and his 
successor, J. A. Hiller. 

Doles's compositions consist principally of 
cantatas, motets, psalms, sacred odes and 
songs, and chorales, many of which have been 
printed, including some harpsichord sonatas. 
His ‘ Elementary Instruction in Singing ’ had, 
in its day, considerable reputation as a useful 
practical method. Among his many works 
may be mentioned three settings of the Passion, 
according to St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. 
John, two Tc Dcums, two Masses, a Kyric, a 
Gloria, a ‘ Salve Regina ’ and a German 
Magnificat. M. w. 

Biol.—Banning, Hi i.mih. 'Johann Friedrich Dole»: 

Leben und Werke ' (Leipzig. I939>- _ __ 

Stiii NiMANN. Crone. ' Die Bewerber um da» IreiberRtr 

Kantorat * (A.M.W.. i 9 ' 9 . PP- « 94 -ao 2 ). 

DOLEZALEK, Jan Emanuel (b. Choi i- 
hot, 22 May 1780; d. Vienna, 6 July 1858). 

Czech musician. He began to read law in 
Vienna, but later changed over to music and 
studied under Albrechlsberger. From i»oW 
he was in close contact with Beethoven, an 
his memoirs (publ. in .852) served as a fru. tut 
source for A. W. Thayer’s work on that master. 
The most important of his compositions 1 
‘ Ccsk£ pisnf v hudbu uveden* ( Czech 
Poems Introduced with Music ’), dating from 
1812, which is one of the first exam^cs ot me 
new Czech art-song at the time of the uzecn 
national awakening. G j J: 

DOLEZlL, Hubert (b. Kundicc pod On 
dfejnflcem, Moravia, 25 Oct. 1876; d. Prague, 

,0 SS.„a.^ xrsSZ 

at the secondary schools of Hradec Krilov^, 

Olomouc, Brno, Plzeft, and in 

1919. He had always eagerly contributed 


DOLEZlL (Method) 


DOLMETSCH 


the raising of musical standards by his critical 
articles in the local and daily papers, particu¬ 
larly in Prague (from 1920) as the critic of the 
daily 4 Ccske slovo He also wrote a number 
of extensive studies for musical periodicals, 
particularly for the 4 Hudebni revue ’ and for 
4 Smetana ’ (the periodical of the group of 
Ncjcdly), whose editor he was from 1921 to 
19*7- c. £. 

DOLEZlL, Method (ft. Kuniicc pod On- 
dfejnikem, Moravia, 15 Oct. 1885). 

Czech choir conductor and musical educa¬ 
tionist, brother of the preceding. He studied 
at the Teachers' Training-College at Kro- 
miNi, where Ferdinand Vach was one of his 
teachers (1900-4), and after his military 
service and a short public musical career he 
was educated professionally at the Prague 
Conservatory in 1909-11. In the years 1912- 
1922 he conducted the Pevcckc sdruzeni 
pra/skych uiitelek (Prague Women Teachers' 
Choir) and in 1922 he succeeded Frantilck 
Spilka as conductor of the famous Pevccke 
sdruieni prazskych uditelu (Prague Teachers’ 
Choir), which position he still holds. From 
1 9 1 9 he was also professor of the Prague Con¬ 
servatory and in 1946 he was ap|M>inted 
professor at the Akademic mudckych umtni 
(Academy of Musical Arts). He compiled an 
excellent Czech manual of intonation and 
elementary rhythm and also did well as a 
con»|K»er. In 1945,011 the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday, the Prague Teachers' Choir 
published an extensive commemorative album. 

o. 6. 

Doltn, Anion. Sit Dallcl. Sadler'* Well* (Ballet). 

DOLL, THE (Audran). See Totrfr, La. 

DOLLARPRINZESSIN, DIE (Operetta). 
See Fai.l. 

Dollfua, C. Sti Kocclilin ('Dotlcur Fabrkiu* 
syinpli. poern). 

DOLLY (Suite). Set FaiirI (list, pf. duels). 

Dolmatovsky, Evgeny. See Kabalevsky (* People* 
Avengers , cliot.il wotk). 

DOLMETSCH. English musical family of 
French-Swiss origin, inheriting also Bohemian, 
French and German strains. 

(1) Arnold Dolmetsch (ft. I.e Mans, 24 
Feb. 1858; it. Haslcmere, 28 Feb. 1940), 
pioneer in the recovery of early music, especi¬ 
ally instrumental music performed on its 
contemporary instruments and in its contem¬ 
porary style. The product of a long line or 
professional musicians, he learnt pianoforte 
making from his father and organ building 
from his maternal grandfather ; studied music 
in Brussels (including the violin under Virtue 
temps) and the R.C.M. in London (where Sir 
George Grove encouraged his growing devo¬ 
tion to the cause of early music). Iking 
appointed violin master at Dulwich College 
in 1885, he evolved a system of teaching char¬ 
acteristic of his later methods, abandoning 
scales and exercises in favour of simple tunes 
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in parts, learnt by ear. Later he used to fret 
the violins to help the intonation of his young 
beginners (as Playford recommended in the 
17th century), ami taught the violin in the 
downwards position and with the bowing of 
viols, until the rudiments were'learnt, when 
the frets were cut oirone by one and the normal 
position acquired. From the Dulwich period 
date a numl>er of compositions and editions of 
violin music by Corelli, Handel and Purcell, 
the realization of whose figured basses and the 
phrasing of whose string parts Dolinetsch 
afterwards himself called in question, as still 
in some degree anachronistic in the light of his 
subsequent discoveries. 

In 1889 Dolinetsch lighted on the English 
chamber music lor viols in the manuscripts of 
the B.M. This so excited him that he attacked 
the problems of recovering and restoring the 
necessary instruments, gradually solving them 
by the combined resources of his musicianship, 
his cralisinaiisliip and his scholarship. He 
first played early instruments publicly in 1890. 
He made his first clavichord in 1894 and his 
hrst harpsichord in 1895. From 1905 to 1909 
Dolinetsch worked for the firm of Chickering 
at Ikiston, U.S.A., whence many of his best 
harpsichords and other keyboard instruments 
issued, as well as lutes and viols ; from 1911 to 
1914, for the firm of Gavcau in Paris, where lie 
In-gan his most important publication : 4 'The 
Interpretation of the Music of the XVII and 
XVIII Centuries' (London, 1915: new ed. 

■ 94 *f)» a work indis|>ensal>lc to students of 
early music. He resettled in England early in 
1914, making his permanent home at Hasle- 
mrre two years later. In teaching the children 
of Dunliurst school he further developed his 
methods of direct training, with marked 
success.' With his own children maturing 
rapidly, and pupils and apprentices gathering, 
when peace returned he built up a centre for 
the study of early music where traditions or 
living and authentic performance could be 
absorbed in a degree and purity to which there 
has been no parallel in modern times. 

The post-war |>eriod saw the solution of an 
old problem, the making of completely suc¬ 
cessful modern recorders. Not for the first 
time Dolmctsch's work was supported by the 
generosity of his friends, particularly in the 
provision and equipment of a new workshop. 
In 1925 the annual Haslemerc Festival was 
begun, a fortnight of early music from many 
schools, during which the signs of inevitable 
under-rehearsal were sometimes apparent, but 
the standard of interest and performance 
remained high in general. In 1928 the sup¬ 
port and goodwill of Dolmctsch's many well- 
wishers was organized in the incorporation of 
the Dolmctsch Foundation, a body devoted to 


1 .Sr/ • Old Wav* for New in Violin 
Gerald Hayes, Mrn.T., Mar. iy.*6. 


Training ' by 
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the spread of his influence and that of his ruling 
principles. It financed scholars and appren¬ 
tices, and backed heavily a costly scries of 
experiments as the result of which Dolmctsch 
evolved a new harpsichord action, free from 
the slight extraneous noise of the returning 
jack, but seen in retrospect to have lost a little 
of the traditional ringing tone of the normal 
instrument, besides being too delicate to keep 
easily in fine adjustment (a problem also 
attacked by a late workman of his '). 

Pressing chronologically backwards, Dol- 
inctsch scored, more convincingly than other 
scholars, P6 rot in’s four-part organa from the 
13th-century school of Xotrc-Damc in Paris, 
which he performed on rebecs of his own 
manufacture, in the erroneous opinion that 
they arc purely instrumental; and the Bardic 
harp music preserved in B.M. Add. MS 
14905, a fascinating glimpse of very early 
harmony.* Towards the end of his life 
Dolmctsch, having been met so long by pre¬ 
judice, increasingly lost touch with the work 
of other scholars and musicians who were by 
then becoming willing to accept his unique 
contribution more nearly at its true value, if 
hr could only have learnt to lower his guard. 
His own scholarship fell behind the times in 
consequence. In his prime his critical faculty 
fully matched his uncanny intuition ; in his 
last years his intuition remained more fruitful 
than unintuitive learning can ever be, but 
grew less sure from lack of scholarly contact. 
Towards the end he became a very sick man 
indeed, and those who heard only his last 
concerts can form little conception of his 
genius. His work was recognized in 1937 by 
the British Government in granting him a 
Civil List Pension and by the French Govern¬ 
ment in making him a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour ; Durham University made him an 
honorary Doctor of Music in 1939. His signifi¬ 
cance lay in founding a modern tradition for 
the interpretation of early music from which, 
when every imperfection has been allowed 
for, there is more to be learnt than from any 
other comparable source. It is, in fact, the 
nearest equivalent to an authentic source now- 
available and enshrines elementary principles 
which arc not only indispensable, but have 
not hitherto been rediscovered elsewhere. His 
flair for early style and for inspired tone- 
production on early instruments (treble viol, 
violin in its early aspect, lute, harpsichord 
and clavichord) amounted to a unique 
phenomenon. His genius died w-ith him, but 
his principles remain in memory; and as he 
once characteristically remarked : “ Students 
should learn principles rather than pieces: 
then they can do their own thinking 

1 See GoDi.r. 

' In aulheniicily is disputed, but unconvincingly* 
See • Flic Consort \ 1930. 


Bibl.— Buchanan, Jean S., ‘Arnold DolmeUch: a 
Biography in preparation. 

Donington. Robert, * The Work and Ideas of Arnold 
Dolmctsch ' (Haslemere, 1935). 


(2) Mabel Dolmetsch ( b . London, 6 Aug. 
1874), musician and dancer, third wife of the 
preceding. She is noted for her beauty of tone 
and expression on the viola da gamba, which 
she studied under Hcldnc Dolmctsch (3). Her 
important researches into the practice and 
theory of the court dances of the Renaissance 
and Baroque periods arc published. The 
first volume, * Dances of England and France ’, 
appeared in 1950. 

(3) Helene Dolmetsch ( b . Nancy, 14 
Apr. 1880; d. 1924), viola da gamba player 
and cellist, eldest daughter of (1). Her career 
began in her father’s concerts, but continued 
independently. Her talent was of a brilliant 
order. 

(4) Rudolph Dolmetsch (b. Cambridge, 
Mass., 8 Nov. 1906; d. ?, 6-7 Dec. 1942), 
harpsichordist, viola da gamba-player and 
conductor, eldest son of (1). He was endowed 
with great natural virtuosity and talent, and 
made his reputation mainly by his brilliant 
harpsichord playing, but he was, in addition, 
one of the finest modern gamba performers. 
For some years before his tragic death (lie was 
presumed lost in a convoy during the second 
world war) his interests were, however, turning 
towards modern music, in which field he had 
made some progress both as a composer and 
as a conductor. 

(5) Carl Dolmetsch (b . Fontenay-sous- 

Bois, 23 Aug. 1911), recorder virtuoso and 
maker, brother of the preceding. He is now 
the musical director of the Haslemere Festival 
and other activities of the surviving members 
of the family. He plays several instruments 
including the viol and the violin, but ms 
reputation is particularly associated wjth tl he 
recorder, of which he is the most brilliant 
modern virtuoso, as well as an expert maker, 
supervising and finishing the instruments 
hand-made in the Dolmctsch workshops, tic 
was created C.B.E. in 1954* R ‘ u ‘ 

DOLORES, Antonia. See Trebelli, 


:ua. . 

DOLOROSO (Ital. - dolorous, painful), a 
rcction demanding that kind of expression 
a phrase or passage. 

DOLZA1NA. See Shawm (3). 

DOLZ 1 AN. See Bassoon. Dolcian. 
DOLZY’CKJ, Adam (6. Lwow, 1886). 
Polish conductor and composer. 
died at the Lwow Conservatory and con- 
ucd his studies in Berlin. In » 9 >* * 
urned to Poland and became one 
iductors of the Warsaw Opera. Dunng 
■ first world war he lived m Ru***, »>u 
cn the Russian Revolution broke out in 
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1917 he returned to his native country. From 
1919 till 1922 he acted as conductor of the 
Opera at Poznan. He then moved to Warsaw. 
He wrote an opera, ‘ Krzyzacy ’ (* The 
Knights of the Teutonic Order ’). 

c. r. 11. 

DOMANIEWSKI, Boleslaw (b . Grondwek, 
16.July 1857; d. Warsaw, 11 Sept. 1925). 

Polish pianist and teacher. He studied at 
the Warsaw Conservatory under Lorer and 
Jozef Wicniawski, later at the Conservatory of 
St. Petersburg under Soloviev, l.iadov and 
Sacchetti. After his return to Poland hr 
taught the pianoforte at Cracow. Later he 
moved to Warsaw where he became director 
of the Conservatory. 

Domaniewski wrote many pieces for piano* 
forte. A book of his exercises for pianists, 
entitled * Vade mccum ’, is still generally used 
in the Polish music schools. c. k. 11. 

DOMINANT. The note in a mode or 
scale which, in traditional harmonic pro¬ 
cedures, most urgently demands resolution 
upon the tonic. In the modal system it is not 
always on the same degree of the scale.' In 
the major and minor scales it is invariably the 
filth of the scale, and thus the fifth note alnive 
the tonic or the fourth below it, the latter 
being the more important position, since 
cadences usually proceed upwards from the 
dominant to the tonic in the bass. In the har¬ 
monic system of tonality the dominant and 
the chords built on it play the principal part 
in defining the key: hence the name. 

Tovey makes an important distinction: a 
passage may modulate to the key of the 
dominant, in which case it is in the dominant; 
but another may proceed on the dominant 
bass or in dominant harmony without leaving 
the tonic key, and should thus lie described 
as I icing on the dominant. n. 

Srt alio Cadence. 

DOMINICETTI, Ccsare (b. Dcscnzano, 
Lake Garda, 12 July 1821 ; d. Scsto, Monza, 
20 June 1888). 

Italian composer. He studied music at 
Milan, where he first challenged the verdict of 
the public as composer with the opera * I belli 
usi di cittA ' (1841). 'Phis first experiment was 
followed by * Due mogli in una ’ (1853) and 
1 La maschcra ’, given the following year. He 
then left Italy for Bolivia, where he amassed 
considerable wealth. On his return to his 
native country he produced other operas, the 
most notable of which are * Morovico ’ (1873), 

’ II lago delle fate ’ (1878) and ‘ L* crediticra 1 
(1881). Appointed professor of composition 
at the Milan Conservatoire in 1881, he re¬ 
tained this place until his death. F. b. 

Dominique, Jean. Srt I’oldow.ki (song). 

DOMINO NOIR, LE. Opera in 3 acts by 
Auber. Libretto by Eugene Scribe. Pro- 

Fnr in history and position ut Mann. 


duced Paris, Op^ra-Comiquc, 2 Dec. 1837. 
1st perf. abroad, London, Covent Garden 
Theatre (trans. by J. Kenney and J. M. 
Morton), 16 Feb. 1838. 1st in U.S.A., New 
Orleans (in French), Nov. 1839. 

Dominance, Ren*. Srt Roussel (son?). 

DOMMER, Arrey von (b. Danzig, 9 Feb. 
1828; d . Trcysa nr. Cassel, 18 Feb. 1905). 

German writer on music. He went to live 
at Leipzig in i8;,t and at Hamburg in 1863. 
In 1873 was made secretary to the Hamburg 
city library, a post which he held until 1889, 
when lie retired and went to live at Marburg. 
In 1862 his ' Elementc der Musik * appeared ; 
in i8f>5 lie published an enlarged edition of 
II. C. Koch's ‘ Musikalisches Lexicon’ of 
1802. a sterling work. His * Handbuch der 
Musikgcschichtc ’ (i8<>8, 2nd ed. 1878) was 
re-edited (3rd ed. by Arnold Schering) in 
■ 914. 

J. A. F.-M. 

DOMNICH, Heinrich (b . W urzburg, 13 
Mar. 1767; d . ?). 

German horn player. The son of a horn 
player in the sen ice of the FJector of Bavaria, 
he went to Paris in the 1780s and studied the 
horn under Punto. In 1783, when he was 
eighteen, he appeared at a Concert Spiritue|, 
playing second to Lebrun in a tym/dionit om- 
ctiUxnlt for two horns and orchestra, composed 
by the latter, and earned the praise of the 
music critic of the * Mercurc dc France ’ for 
his rapid execution. He subsequently made 
sundry other appearances as a soloist at these 
concerts. 

Doinnich was second horn at the Paris 
Opera from 1787 to 1791, a member of the 
band of the Garde Xationalc in 1793 and 
second horn at the Theatre-Lyrique dc Fey¬ 
deau in 1799. He was also a memlx r of 
Napoleon's chapel, continuing with this band 
after the restoration of the monarchv until 
1816. 

One of the four original horn professors 
appointed at the Conservatoire in 1793 — the 
other three In-ing Duvernoy, Buch and Kenn 

he and Duvernoy remained on when the 
classes of Buch and Kenn were suppressed in 
1802. Domnich retired in 1817, when his 
class was al>sorl»ed into that of Dauprat, who 
had succeeded Duvernoy the previous year. 
Two distinguished pupils of Domnich were 
L. C. Lewy — a private pupil — and J. P. 
Mcngal. 

Domnich's outstanding achievement was his 
very remarkable ‘ Methode de premier el de- 
second cor’, published about 1808 and 
adopted as the official Conservatoire horn 
tutor. This showed a really ama/ing advance 
on all the horn tutors already in existence, 
such as the anonymous * Com pleat Tutor for 
the French Horn ’ and ‘ New Instructions for 
the French Horn *, both completely valueless. 
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or those of Hampel (revised by Punto), Othon 
Vandcnbroeck and Frederic Duvernoy, which 
were mere skeletons to be filled out by pro¬ 
fessorial example and explanation. Domnich, 
on the contrary, explains in great detail every 
aspect of horn technique, and even to-day, a 
century and a half after its publication, only 
one tutor, that of Dauprat (1822), has sur¬ 
passed it; no other has even equalled it. 
Domnich’s other published works included a 
‘ Symphonic concertantc ’ for two horns, three 
horn concertos with orchestral accompani¬ 
ment and two sets of songs with pianoforte. 

What became of Domnich after he retired 
from the Conservatoire is uncertain. Mendel 
(‘ Musikalischcs Convcrsations-Lexikon ’) says 
he retired after the 1830 Revolution and died 
in Paris on 19 July 1844. Official records 
show, however, that he was succeeded by 
Dauprat in the Chapellc-Musiquc in 1816 and 
at the Conservatoire in 1817, and French 
sources provide no record of his death. It is 
not improbable that, after giving up his various 
Paris appointments, he returned to his native 
land and passed the remainder of his days in 
retirement. 

R. M. P. 

DOMPE. See Dump. 

DOMRA (Rus.). A Russian lute with a 
long neck, used in the 16th ami 17th centuries. 

DOMVILL, Silas. See Tayi or, Silas. 

DON CARLOS. Opera in 5 acts by Verdi. 
Libretto by Francois Joseph Mery and 
Camille Du Lorle, based on Schiller's drama. 
Produced Paris, Opera, 11 Mar. 1867. 1st 
perf. in England, London, Covent Garden 
Theatre (in Italian, trans. by A. dc Lau/icres), 
4 June 1867. 1 st in Italy, Bologna, Teatro 

Comunalc, 27 Oct. 1867. 1st in U.S.A., New 
York (in Italian), 12 Apr. 1877. New Italian 
version, ' Don Carlo reduced to 4 acts, with 
the music revised, produced Milan, Teatro alia 
Scala, to Jan. 1884. 

DON CESAR DE BAZAN (Opera). See 
Massinf.t. _ 

DON CHISCIOTTE IN SIERRA 
MORENA (Opera). See Conti (F. B.). 

DON GIOVANNI (Operas). See Don 
Juan. 

DON GIOVANNI (originally ‘ II dissolute 
punito, ossia 11 D. Giovanni ’ = ‘ The Rake 
Punished, or Don Juan *). Opera in 2 acts 
by Mozart. Libretto by Lorenzo da Ponte, 
based on the Spanish Don Juan legend. 
Produced Prague, 29 Oct. 1787. 1st perf. in 
Austria, Vienna, Burg Theatre (in Italian, 
with 3 additional numbers'), 7 May 1788. 

1 st in England, I-ondon, Haymarket Theatre 
(in Italian), 12 Apr. 1817. 1st in U.S.A., New 
York, Park Theatre (in Italian), 23 May 1826. 

1 These are Ottavio's " Dalla *ua pace". Elvira'* 

" Mi tradl " and the duet " Per quote tue mamne " 
for Zcrlina and l.cporello. 


DON GIOVANNI TENORIO (Opera). 
See Carnicer. 

DON GIOVANNI TENORIO, OSSIA IL 
CONVITATO DI PEETRA (‘Don Juan 
Tenorio, or The Stone Guest ’). Opera in 
1 act by Gazzaniga. Libretto by Giovanni 
Bertati, based on the Don Juan legend. Pro¬ 
duced Venice, Teatro San Moise, 5 Feb. 1787. 
1st perf. abroad, Paris, Theatre Feydeau (in 
Italian), 10 Oct. 1791 (with some music from 
Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni ’). 1st in England, 
London (in Italian), 1 Mar. 1794. The work 
has a certain historical importance as the im¬ 
mediate forerunner of Mozart’s ‘ Don Gio¬ 
vanni produced later in the same year. 

Don Juan. For work* on this subject iff Acciaittoli. 
Albertini. Arundel! (Flecker’s play). Calcgari (A. 
(for G.J). Carnicer. Caiavola ('Alba di Don Gio¬ 
vanni pantomime). Dargomizhsky (‘ Stone Guest ’). 
Don Giovanni (Mozart). Don Giovanni Tenorio (Gaz- 
7.mica). Egk (' loan von Zariua ', ballet). Enna 
(' D. I. Mahara . opera). Fabrizi Convitato Hi 
pietra , opera). Federici (opera). Ferreira (m. for 
Zamora's play). Gardi (' Nuovo convitato \ opera). 
Ga/zaniga ('Don Giovanni Tenorioopera). Gluck 
(ballet). Graener (‘ D. I.'s lelztes Abenteucr opera). 
Kneeht (incid. m. for play). Korohchcnko (cantata), 
(.attuada (' Don Giovanni '. opera). NApravnik (m. 
for A. Tolstoy's play). Kighini (opera). 

DON JUAN DE MAftARA (Opera). See 
Goossf.ns. 

DON JUANS LETZTES ABENTEUER 

(Opera). See Graknf.r. 

DON PASQUALE. Opera in 3 acts by 
Donizetti. Libretto by ?, rewritten by the 
composer and ** Michele Accursi ” (G. Ruffin.), 
based on Angelo Anclli’s * Scr Marc’ Antonio . 
Produced Paris, Theatre- 1 talien, 3 J an - ' B 43 - 
1st perf. in Italy, Milan, Teatro alia Scala, 17 
Apr. 1843. 1st in England, London, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (in Italian), 29 June i» 43 - 
1st in U.S.A., New York (in English), 9 Mar - 
1846. „ „ 

DON PROCOPIO (Opera). See Bizf.t. 
DON QUICHOTTE (‘Don Quixote ). 
Opera in 5 acts by Massenet. Libretto by 
Henri Cain, based on Gen-antes and on 
Jacques Lc Lorrain’s comedy 4 Lc Chevalier 
dc la longue figure ’. Produced Monte Carlo, 

10 Feb. 1910. 1st perf. in France, Marseilles, 

,7 Dec. .9.0. ,st in U.S.A., New Orleans 

(in French), 27 Jan W* "' *" ^.glaml, 
London, London Opera House, i« * ,a > 


For musical works on 


music* * 


9‘2- 

DON QUIXOTE. 

his subject see Cervantes. 
i.«,L—E*riNd». Victor, * El Qu.jolc c. I* 

dSSTrODRIGUE (Opera). Sec Biztr. 
DON SEBASTIEN (Opera). See DoM 

’DONALDA (actually Lightstone), 
•auline (b . Montreal, 5 Mar. 

lusic'at'thc Ro>^d^VictoA?College^Montr^^ 
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After his death she was married to another 
well-known singer, the Danish tenor Mischa 
Lion. Her stage name was adopted out of 
compliment to Sir Donald Smith (Lord Strath- 
cona), who endowed the Victoria College. 

Donalda made her debut in opera at Nice 
in 1904 as Manon, her success there being 
emphatically endorsed in the following year 
st the Brussels Nlonnaie and in London at 
Covent Garden in 1905. The rich, sympa¬ 
thetic quality and resonant timbre of her voice 
and her vivacious, artistic style won general 
admiration. She appeared at Covent Garden 
for several seasons in familiar parts such as 
Marguerite, Zerlina, Micaela, Gilda, Mimi, 
Ncdda, Violetta ami Carmen, besides creating 
the part of Ah-joc in I.coni's opera * L’ ora- 
colo * (1905) and that of Concepcion in Ravel's 
* L’Heurc espagnole ’ (1919). In all of these 
she showed exceptional talent as an actress. 
She sang in 1906 under Oscar llammerstein 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
and in 1907 she appeared at the Opera- 
Comique, Paris. 11. k. 

DON ATI, Ignazio (b. Casalmaggiorc nr. 
Cremona, e. 1583; //. Milan, ibjH). 

Italian composer. In 161 1 lie was organist 
of Urbino Cathedral, in 1616 and iGiq wantio 
i/i tafifitlla of the Art iconfrutrmiiu e Acca- 
dcinia dcllo Spirito Santo at Ferrara, in iGjj 
and 1626 maestro <h cafipella of the Terra di 
Casalmaggiorc. In Loma/zo's ‘ Flores prae- 
stantissimorum virorum ’ (Milan, 1626) Do¬ 
nat i is termed “ maestro Ji eapfxlla of Novara 
Cathedral In 1629 and 1630 he was 
organist of Lodi Cathedral and from 1G31 till 
1G3H inanlro di cappella of Milan Cathedral. 

Donati was probably organist of Pcsaro 
Cathedral before tGia; at any rate it was 
there, as well as at other places, that he tried 
his plan of making the different voices sing at 
a distance from each other. 4 

LIST OF WORKS 

1. * lunatii Donati Errhi.ir Metropolitanae Urbini 
Musicae I’raefecti »acri concenlus i. 3. 3. 4 A 3 
vocihus.una cum parte organic*. Vrnrin. Cia- 
• oino Vincenii. 161 a.’ 410. Contains 54 corn- 
|M>Mii»ns. live parlbooks in ibe Breslau Town 

a. ’ Motrin a *, VO ci in concerto con due sorti di lelanie 
drlla Beata Vergine & net line ale uni canoni. 
D’ I if U. I>. maestro di cappella slelT Arcbicon- 
Ir.itrrmt.i .v A.. ademia drllo Spirito SlM di 
Fcrrar.i. Venetia. Ciac. Vincenii. 1616/ 410. 
"Opera complcta." Six parlbooks. ft*", , 
quinio in Berlin Slate Lib. 

3 . • Com cm ecclesiastic! a a. 3. 4 & voci. Cam it 

l.a»%« per sonar nell* oruano. D* Ign. D. maestro 
ill Cappella dello Spirito Santo di Ferrara. Opera 
IV. Venetia. Ciac. Vincenii. 1618.' 410. 

Contaim 31 compositions. Five parlbooks in 
Bologna Licro Musicale. 

4. • Conceni cc< Irtiaslici a 1. a. 3 & 4. C«n il basso 

|>er I oruano. I)' lun. D. maestro di cappella 
dello Spirito Santo in Ferrara. Oiiera V. 
Venetia. Ciac. Vincenii. i6t8.‘ 410. Four 

p.irtbooU. Cantos 1 and II in Bologna Liceo 
Muucale. 

' l*«i»ini, 11,67. * Mid.. II.T44. 


5. ‘ Motetti concertati a 3 & 6 voci con dialnghi. salm 

e letanie della II.V. e con il basso toiiiinuo |x-r 
I'organo. D* lirn. I). maestro di cappella drlla 
Aribiconfrjiernita & Accadeinia drllo Spirito 
Santo di Ferrara. Opera VI. Venetia. Ciac. 
Vincenii. 1618/ 410. Contaim 13 compositions. 
Seven partlsooks in Konigsbere Lib. 

6. * Concern rcclrsiasiki . . . Opera IV. Novamente 

con oijiii ddiuentia « orrettr e rislampale. Venetia. 
A less. Vincenii. 1610.' 410. Six parlbooks in 
ibe Brussels Bibl. Kovale. 

7. * Concetti ecclesiastic! . . . D' lun. I), maestro di 

cappella della Terra di Casal Mauviore. < )|>era 
V. .Novamente con ogni rlilieenlia rorrette e 
rislampale. Venetia. Alevs. Vincenii. 16aa.' 
410. Canto II, f quaria fuirtr in Ilolouua 

Liceo Musicale. 

8. * Moictti a 5 voci in concerto . . . Novamente 

rislampale & con diliuentia corrctir. Venetia. 
A lew. Vincenii. 1623.* 4*0. 7 >no». bane, 

qui’.lo. r bane /i/» /' otg. m Bologna Liceo Musicale. 

9. ' Mewe a 4, 5 & 6 voci. parte da cappella e da 

concerto con il basso per T oruano. I)' lun. I). 
maestro di cappella drlla Terra di Casal Mag- 
note. Venetia. Ales*. Vincenii. 1632/ 410. 

Contains 4 Masses. Seven parlbooks. Tenor. 
qu rio r uilo in llolouna Liceo Musicale. 

10. Salmi l»o»«ares ci concertati a sei voc i, con auuiunta. 

se place, di alter sei voci, • be servono |>er concerto, 
e per npieno doppio. per rantare a piu cbori: 
««n ona mrvsa sitnilmrnir ronrerlata, & con il 
ripieno, d' un altra simile a sei, uia stamp.Ua : A 
««MI d •>.«*»«> pniKip.de per sonar nell* oruano. 
IT lun. I). maestro di cappella nr||« ’Terra di 
Caial maceiore; l.‘ Annua nella Arcademia de 
tilomeni. <>|tera IX. Venetia. Ales*. Vimenli. 
16aj.’ 4to. Contains 16 compositions. Thirteen 
p.irtlHM>ks in Ferrara Lib. 

11. ' (one erti erclrsiailiri . . . Opera V. Novamente 

uicpietia ler/a imprewione con ouni. . . . Venetia. 
A. V incenii. 163-,.’ 410. It includes one motet 
by A. Serra, a pupil of Donati. to whom lie 
dedicated No. 18. Four parlbooks in Bolov'tia 
Liceo Musicale. 

13. * Concert! ecclrsiastiei ... IT lun. D. maestro di 
« appella della Terra sli Casal mauuiore. Opera 
IV. Novamente in qursia ler/a iin|>rr\sione 
corretti A ristampali. Venetia. A. Vincenii. 
1636/ 410. Five partlmokt in the llrrdau Town 
Lib. 

13. ‘ Motetti a *, voci in concerto. . . . Novamente in 
cpiesta ler/a impress!one ristampali e corretti. 
Venetia. A. Vincenii. 1636/ 4I0. Six part- 
l«oks m Bologna Liceo Musicale. 

■ 4. ' Mrsse a 4, s & 6 voci. . . . Novamente in questa 
ler/a imprrssionr ristampali. Venetia. A. Vin¬ 
cenii. 1636.’ 410. Seven parlbooks in Bologna 
Liceo Musis ale. 

‘ Motetti concertati a 3 & 6 voci-Opera VI. 

Nosamente nstampau e corrella. Venetia. A. 
Vincenti. 1637.’ 4 »o. Seven parlbooks in the 
Breslau Town Lib. 

16. ' Madre de quatorsleci fiuli. Niliil slifTirile volenti. 

II s^onslo libro dr motetti a 5 voci in concerto. 

!’ D- maestro .b cap|*ella del Duomo di 

Lodi. I atle sopra d Basso Ccnrralr di " 1 ’erfecla 
sunt line". Venetia. Aless. Vincenii. 1639.* 

4 to. C am lams 17 motels. Six parlbooks in 
Ilolouua I.iceo Musicale. 

In the Dedication Donati says tbat he has taken 
' . «‘f * I'erfrcla sunt in le *. already 

published in his * Cons rrii a 3 voci \ and lias 
written 14 more m.»tets on it. these making, with 
lerferu sunt . the number 15 “comonari/a 
perlecta . I wo more motets follow, not on the 
same bass. 

• 7 - ‘Concern ecclesiastic!-Opera IV. Novamente 

ristampata. Venetia. A. V iiicenti. 1630.’ Five 
parlbooks in tlic Brussels Bibl. 

.8. ‘Concert! eeclesiastici. . IV lun. D. maestro sli 
cappella del Duomo di l.odi. Ofiera V. Nova- 
meme impiessa in questa spuria imprrssionc con 
• •uni dibuen/a corrrtta A ristampata. Venetia. 

A. Vincenii. 1630/ 4I0. Four partbookt in the 
llolouna Liceo Musicale. 

19. ‘ 1 -c Fanfaluube a 2. 3, 4 & 5 voei del Siun<»r Ign. D. 
maestro di cappella del Duomo sli I^sli. Karcolte 
<la me Alessandro Vincenii. Venetia. Aless. 
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Vinccnti. 1630.’ 410. Contains 28 compositions. 
Six partbooks in Breslau Town Lib. 
ao. ’ II secondo libro dclle mese da cappella a 4 et a 5. 
I)' Ign. D. maestro di cappella del Duomo di 
Milano. Opera XII. Messe 1 & 2, a quarta; 
messe 3 & 4, breve a quattro a voce piena. & a 
voce para; messa 5. a quinta; messa 6. pro 
delunctis a quattro, a voce piena, & a voce para 
con la quinta parte, si placet. Vcnetia. A. 
Vinccnti. 1633.* 4 “>. Six partbooks in the 

Brcsjau Town Lib. 

21. ‘ II primo libro de' motetti a voce sola di Iftn. D. 

maestro di cappella nel Duomo di Milano. Da 
quali quei chc dcsiderano imparare a portar la 
voce con gratia, et asquistar dispositione potranno 
agevolmente da se prendere la maniera di cantar 
gratiosainenle, far scherri, passaggi. et altri 
leggiariri ciretti. Opera VII. Xovamente 
corrclta & ristampata. Vcnetia. A. Vinccnti. 
1634.' Fol. score, pp. 35. In Bologna Lkeo 
Musicale. 

F<lii mentions an edition of 1628. This may 
have l>een the second edition. The first edition 
must have l*een before 1623. 

22. ‘ Li vecchiarelli e perregrini concerti a 2, 3 & 4 voci, 

con una messa a 3 & a 4 rnncertala d' Ign. D. 
maestro di cappella del Duomo di Milano. 
Raccolta da me Aless. Vincenti. Opera XIII. 
Veneiia. A. Vinccnti. 1636/ 410. Five part- 
books in Breslau Town Lib. 

23. 'll secondo libro de' motetti a voce sola d' Ign. D. 

maestro di cappella del Duomo di Milano. Per 
educatione di figlioli et figliolc drdicati a . . . 
Opera XIV. Veneiia. A. Vinccnti. 1636.' 
I'ol, Two partbooks, " parte per rantare " and 
" parte per sonare", in the Bologna Liceo 
Musicale. 

24. * Messe a 4, 3 & 6 voci. Parte da cappella e da 

concerto. I)' Ign. I). Maestro di cappella della 
I'erra di Casal maggiore. Novamente in questa 
quarta impressione ristampate. Veneiia. A. 
Vinccnti. 1643.' 410. Seven partbooks in 

Breslau Town Lib. In Konigtberg Lib. MSS 48. 
some rantiones, and 60. * Perfecta sunt in te ' a 3 
(both incomplete); MS 71, • Motetti a 3 voci in 
concerto'. 

In printed Collections: 

1619. ' Quae est ista ' (a 2); * O Maria, dileeta mea 1 
<*» 3). ' Sacrac et divinae cantiones, 2 & 3 voc., 
ad organum decantandae.' Raccolta da Zac. 
Zanelti. (Parisini, II, 369-) 

1621. ' Benedicat nos Deus * (a 3); ' Cxultavil cor 
meum ' (a 2) ; ' Filiae Sion exultate ' (a 2); 

* Gaudebunt labia mea * (a 2); ' llodie 

K * itu* sanctus * (a 3); ' O dulcissime 

mine '(33); * Quando nalus « 1 (a 2). 

' Symbolac diversorum musicorum 2. 3, 4 and 
S voc. cantandae. Ab ailmodum Rev. D. 
Laurentio Calvo editae.' (Israel, Mus. 
Schtttte, p. 3.) 

1626. ' Litanie a 5, b, 7 e 8. se piace, di Sig. D. Ignalio 
Donati Rosarium Litaniarum B.V. raccolta di 
D. Lorenzo Calvo.’ (Parisini. II. 171.) 

1641. ' Dulci* amor Jcsu ’ (a 5). * F.rster Theil geist- 
lieher Concerten, durch Ambrosium Profium.* 
(I.eip/ig.) 

• Paratum cor meum * (a 3). ' Adder Theil geist- 
licltrr Concerted.’ 

1646. ' Languet anima mea * (a 5). ' Vierdler u. 

letzter Theil.' (Jos. Muller.) 

1653. Coloraturae taken from Ign. D.'s 'Concerten 
voce sola': O admirablile commercium: O 
Fili Dei suavissime, for tanlo or Imctr. * Musica 
motlrrna prattica." J. A. Herbst. Frankfort. 
(In B.M.) 

■—The ' Messe brevi (a 4. a voce piena et a voce para) 
d* Ignatio Donati* (1633) was included in ' Com- 
posizioni per canto. I’ubblicata della Calessgrafia 
musica sacra.’ (Milan. 1801.) 8vo. (For MSS iff 
Q-L.) 

c. s. 

DONATO (Donati), Baldassarc [b. ?, 

c. 1530; d. Venice, 1603). 

Italian organist, singer and composer. In 
1550 he was musico e cantor at St. Mark's, 
Venice, and on 14 Oct. 1562 he was appointed 


maestro di cappella piccolo with a salary of 50 
ducats. This cappella piccolo had been formed 
with the idea of supplying with well-trained 
voices the grande cappella , of which Willaert was 
maestro. Donato retained this post, in reality 
that of deputy to the maestro di cappella , 
throughout the period when Rorc was 
maestro (1562-65). Zarlino (appointed 5 July 
> 5 6 5 )» however, not requiring the assistance 
of the cappella piccolo , demanded and obtained 
its suppression, but Donato retained his former 
post as singer. That he felt some resentment 
at this treatment is indicated by his taking 
part in a curious demonstration against 
Zarlino a few years later. In 1569, on a great 
festival day at St. Mark’s, Zarlino wished the 
service to be sung with double choir. He was 
strongly opposed by the singers (among them 
Donato), who urged the traditional custom of 
the vespro semplice. The result was that, to the 
great scandal of the congregation, those who 
should have sung with the voci d' angeli sang 
instead with the voci di dimonii, creating such 
an uproar that a formal inquiry was held by 
the procuralori , who dealt out varying penalties, 
Donato escaping with a fine of twelve ducats. 

On 7 Aug. 1580 he was appointed maestro di 
canto to the newly founded Seminario Gregori- 
ano of St. Mark’s. On the death of Zarlino, 
in 1590, Donato was nominated for the post 
of maestro di cappella at St. Mark’s. He was 
appointed for five years and was expected to 
continue teaching “ canto figurato, contrap- 
punto e canto fermo ” at the Seminario, and 
was not allowed to sing except in St. Marks 
itself. His appointment was renewed on 16 
Mar. 1596, but he was then no longer required 
to teach at the Seminario, owing to the fact 
that this had been moved to Castclli, some 
distance away from St. Mark's. He was a 
member of the Nuova Accademia Veneziana. 
On his death in 1603 he was succeeded as 
estro by Giovanni Croce. 

As a composer Donato was first 


made 


famous by the publication of his napoletane, 
which went through several editions. these 
follow the style of Willaert in freeing the 
form from specifically Neapolitan traits and 
giving it more universally Italian con no - 
lions. These songs show a love of brisk, 
syncopated rhythms and of vivid realism, 
earliest madrigals, contained in the same 
volume, are of the kind current in the earlier 
part of the century, using the m.sura dr breie 
and the homophony of the non-lit - ■ 
Netherlandish style. His later volume o 
madrigals, however, display a lighter and more 
modern style, the first volume bcm S rC '"** 
able for its three dialogues for seven voices, 
which tend towards dramatic music in ass g 
ing definite functions ,0 the two chorus«, cac^ 


developing its own mood, f* 15 
libro a quattro’ also reveals interest 


in 
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modern developments. In this book certain 
numbers make use of a quasi-monodic tech¬ 
nique, with one principal and more highly 
ornamented line accompanied by three voices 
in homophony, although there is as yet no sign 
of cither true coloratura in the “ solo ” voice 
or of a basso conlinuo. 

In the sphere of church music the volume of 
motets published in 1599 seems to represent 
the collection of a number of works composrd 
over a long period. Some motets are in a 
rather old-fashioned style with strict imitative 
counterpoint and long pedal notes in the final 
cadence. Others, notably those for six and 
eight voices, are more specifically Venetian 
in technique, using double choirs and other 
colour effects. * Virgo decus nemorum ' for 
eight voices is an example of " echo ” music, 
and is remarkable also for the introduction of 
rhythms more often associated with light 
secular music than with motets. In much of 
his church music Donato displays an unusual 
love of complex rhythms, and he often uses 
sectional repetition as part of the formal 
pattern. 

A portrait of Donato as a young man, 
probably painted before 1547 by Giovanni 
Cariani, is at present in the Collection of 
l.dward Stern, New York. 


1 . 1 ST OF WORKS 

l. ' Ihildutara Donato niusicu e lantor in Santo Mario, 
L* Napolitane el attune madrigali a 1 voci. l>a 
till noyamrnie compostr, cucrrttr r rntttc in luce. 
Vencliis apud Hirronymoni Stoluin. 1550.’ 
4 «‘>- Four parlbookt in Vienna Nat. I.ib. 
a. * I >1 II. I). II primo libro <li ranzon villaimchv alia 
Napolitana a 4 vu*i, novamente .la lui . ompwir. 
... aggiontovi anchora attune villottr Hrrjuunr 
a 4, cnr» la tanion .Iclla Callina a 4 *.« i. Vrnriia. 
Alii, Cardano. I 4 y».' Obi. 410. I rnoe parlbook 
111 I unn Bibl. Nai. 

3. The same. ‘ Novamente ritiampate. Con la gUmU 

*•’ nl'unr villottr de Ifriuunr. . . .* Obi. 410. 
No .lute, but about 1540. Four partbo..k* in 
llolovna l.itro Nlu\i. air. 

4. ’Hit same. ‘ I minor toll alcune madrigali nova- 

nirnic ritiampate. Aggiunlovi am li«rj ah one 
Villollr. . . . Vrnrliit apud I heron. Stotum. 
Obi. 410. Four |>aMboukt m the Mum.li 

Lib. 

4. I lie tamr. 'Novamente rittampalr. Aggiunlovi 
am bora aliune villottr. . . . Venelia. Ant. 
(iar.laiio. ijm.* Obi. 4I0. Four parlbookt in 
\\ olfrubuttrl Lib. 

0 . ' Di II. I). || nrimo libro .li madrigali a 4 e a 6 voci. 
(a.n ire diatoghi a wile. Novarnrnlr dati in luce. 
Venelia. Ant. Cardano. 1443/ Obi. 410. Two 
of die parlbookt (Qamto. StUt) are in the Verona 
I cairo lilarmonico. 

7. A new edition of No. 3. * Vrnrliit. Micron. Stotum. 
.. in Berlin Stale Lib. 

"• Il primo libro . 1 . madrigali a 5 c a 6 voci. Con ire 
•li.ilovhi a »etle. I)i nuovo riveduti. e ion tomnu 
ililigrntia rorrrlti. Venelia. Plinio Piclrasanta. 
1557. Obi. 4I0. Sis parlbookt ai Modena. Bibl. 
ratense. 

9 . A new edition of No. 4. 

(B.M.). 

10. A new edition of No. 8. 1549. An alio partbook 

entered in the Catalogue of the Venice Lib. it no 
longer to be found. 

11. 'the tame. * Novamcrile per Antonio Cardano 

miampate a 4 voci. Venelia. Ant. Cardano. 
1460. Obi. 410. Si* parlbookt in the Munich 
Lib., etc. 


1 53 *. Four parlbookt 


12. A new edition of No. 6. 1560. 

13. * Di Baldauare Donat i. Madrigali a 6 c 7 voci. 

Venelia. 1567-' 4 l*>- 

14. ‘ Di B. D. II tetondo libro di madrigali a 4 vori. 

Novamente da lui compoiti. Venelia. Ant. 
Cardano. 1468.* Obi. 410. Four part books in 
Bologna I-i« co Muticale. etc. The CmIui part- 
book of an edition published " Venegia, Cir<»* 
lamo Scotto. 1468" it in the Stotkliolm Mm. 
Acad. I.ib. 

15. * Di B. D. Maestro di raix-Ila della serenittima 

tignoria di Venelia in San Marco. II primo 
libro dc' motetti a 5. 6 e U voci. Novamente 
compotli e dati in lure. Venelia. Angelo 
Cardano. 1599 .' 4 >«>- Light parlbookt in the 
Augsburg I.ib. 

MSS. One * \ illanrlla alia iia|Milelan.i. Partilura e 
parti.' Folio. In Bologna Liceo Mutitale. 
(Paritini.) 

' Fiamma amorota e In-lla * for 6 voices. (From 
the ' MadrigaliLib. I. 1460.) In the 
Munich I.ib. (Maier.) 

‘ I ratio fuori del mar * for 6 voice*, alto 4 
madiigal> and 3 cau/oni for 4 voices. In 
the Berlin Slate Lib. 

Two Ptaltnt for 12 voices (MS 16,708, incom¬ 
plete) and *L* amoroso giudizio ‘ (MS 
19.242. Drama music uni). In the Vienna 
Nat. I.ib. (Maiituani.) Some rnadrigaU 
(in wore 1 in the Brunei* Bibl. Uoyale, MS 
2289. iFcli*.) 

Madrigal for 4 voices,' O grief, if yet iny grief' 
(Add. Mss 17.793-6). an<l two canzoni for 
4 voices. ' Chi la gagliarda ' and ' Te parlo, 
in me nd 1 ' (B.M. Add. MSS 11.484). 

In Collection* <|iubli*hed at Venice): 

1 4 18 . * S'una fede amorota: S' haver allnii piu. Lilt. 

Ill di madrigali a 4 voci di C. dr Kore.' 

1 * 49 - felke colui. Fan!a tie ed riierchari .1 3 voci 
da (iiul. lihutlino <la lie vole.' Alto in the 
1431-44 49 61 69 97 rililion* of Madrigali a 
I voci da div. CCcrll. alltori '. In ' MiuiCA 
libro pruno a s voci <li Atlr. Uighai | \N ill.irrI) ', 
1466. In tlie 1470 78 116 edition* of 'Lib. 

I ilellr Jutlimaiir a 3 vori.' (Scotto.) 

M uet. * i.ib. I dr' motetti a 4 voci da div. 
ecceN. muuii.' (Scotto.) 

1447 - * Amor io ton ti lieto.' ' I.ib. IN’. Madrigali a 4 
vori di C. ilr Wore '. anil in 1463 edition. 

1461. ' Pender dirra.' ‘ Lib. Ill ilellr mine a 4 voci 
cornputlo da div. eccrll. mutici.* (Cardano.) 
And m 1469 edition. 

• 469. ' <> Jdif servilu ’; ' Am hot cli' io potta ilire *; 

•S' io veggio in altra '. 'La F.letla di lutta 
la mutira intilolala corona ile' diverti. a 4 voci. 
I.ib. I.* 

1570. 'Que»to ti ch' Anlonelli't 'I dolci fnitti.' 

' lab. I. Madrigali di div. ecrdl. autori a 4 
voci. 

' Quamlo madonna.* * Lib. VI ilellr Villottr alia 
Napulrtana a 3 voci.' (Cardano.) 

I 47 i-'L vuio criar. lanto criar.' 'Lib. I ilellr 
Jutiimane a 3 voci.' 

1476. 'Che val perevrinar.' ‘ Mutica di XIII autori 
■lluviri a 3 vcai |*er Angelo Cardano raccolta.' 
And hi 1489 edition. 

' Seven motets from U. D.'t I.ib. I : • Adette 
nu|>iiale-t *; * O Jhr*u Ghritle '; * Qium ilirut 
hydrops ; Quid haetilat rogare '; * Rumpr 
totnnium '; * Turba de Chruto * Unde 

ludiobut datur'. In * Cantiones tuavissinie 
quatuor v«um '. (Lrfurl. Baumann.) 

• 579 - 1 ratio fuori del mar.' • Trionfo di inutica di 

diverti a 6 voci. Lib. I.* Also in * Mclodia 
ohinpica di div. eccrll. mutici, raccolta da 
Pietro Pl.ihppi \ 1491. 1494 and 1611 editions. 
Antwerp. 

1482. One tong in lute tablature. 'Novae tabulae 
muticar.' _ J. C. Barbrtti (Strasbourg). 

1484. ' Da quei bei crini ’ (4 4); 1 Deh ! lascia I' antro ' 

'• 4 ) ; ' l>olor. te 'I tnio dolore * (a 5). • Fro- 
nin»i. in nntaiionr di liulo.' Vine, Calilri. 

' Camiamo dunqoe ' (a 8) ; * Quamlo na*ce*ti * 

Jf[,**).• ' Mutka di diverti autori illuttri. 
lab. I. (Vincenti and Amadino.) 

• 484- ' Warm urn die Henn *; ' Zu dir allrin Herr 

tteht . Schoner Ljcder . . . mil 4 Stitnmen 
getelzl. durch Job. Puhlrruin Schvuan- 
dorffratem. (Munich.) 
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x.s88. ‘O grief, if yet mv grief* (‘Dolor se ’I mio 
.lolor *); ‘ A* in the night * (‘ Come la notte *). 
* onge s * Mu'ica traiualpina. a 4 voci *. No*. 5 
and 6. reprinted by Build, 1859. 

15B9. ‘ Che val e»a nudrita.* * Musicalc esscrcitio di 
Ludovico Balbi, a 5 voci.* 

1588-89-90. ‘Chi dira mai *; ‘O dolce vita*; ‘ Tu 
rm farai *. * Gemma mmicali*. Frederiti 

Lindner. (Nuremberg.) ‘Lib. I. II. III. 
a 4 voci. 

1593 * ‘Da quei bei rrini * (a 5). ‘ Nuova spoglia 

amorosa (Vmcenti). 

I 594 - ' NJadrigal a 4 voci.* * Florilegium omni*. Per 
Adr. Derm.' 

1597 . ‘Se pur ti guardo.' • Livre VII det chansons i 

4 parties.* (Antwerp.) Also in 1613. 1620 
and 1636 editions. 

1598. ‘Oime ch* il mio langnire.* * Madrigali de* di- 

versi a 4 voci. Kaccolta da G. M. Radino.’ 
1600. * Pin potente. c pill forte *; ‘ Vergin Dea ch* il 
Ciel adora ; * Vergine dole* e pia *. Ara- 
scumes * Nuove laudi ariose (Rome), a 4 

‘ Veni domine ’ (a 6). ‘ Sacrarum symplioniarum 
continuatio dtv. excell, aulhorum.' (N’urcm. 
l>erg.) 

1606. * Deli Pastorale.' * Leggiadre nimplic a 3 voci 
.ilia napoletana.* (Cardano.) 

1G09. * Motetto a 3 voci.* ' Florilegium sac. cant.* 
(Antwerp.) 

1G13. * Beati eritis cum maledixerint * (a 5). * Promo- 
tuarii musici.* Scliadaeui. Partiii. Reprinted 
in Commers Mutica sacra*. Vol. XXIV 
(r. i860). 

' Chi la gagliarda * from the first book of * Canzone 
villanesclic lias l»een reprinted several times in moslern 
ed.iions: Burney. III. 216; Busby. II. 108; in 

I. ()l 1 pliant s Favourite Madrigals arranged from the 
Original Panbooki * (1837): Kiesewetler. No. 23: 
Reiimann, II. No. 19; Wullner. No. 92; by W. B. 

iieder P, - , Wciii ,n i < ' ornel,m * ' Vicr •‘"Wnuche Cl.or- 

Catizone * No pulice ' in Kintiein. I. 

Viva sempre* by VV II. Squire (1893) and Torclii. I. 

(.he val iieregrmar by Torchi. I. 

Alii miserille * from the first book of madrigals in 
F.instein, III. 

' Dolce mio ben ' from the second book of madiigalt 
in Linstein, III. 

C. S. & D. M. A. 

DONEMUS. The name of a co-operative 
organization in Holland for the propagation 
and preservation of modern Dutch music. 
'Fhc name is formed from the motto " Doeu- 
mcntatic in Nederland voor Muziek Its 
first committee consisted of Prof. Ed. Reeser, 
Chairman; J. A. Alsbach, the well-known 
publisher; Willem Andricsscn ; B.v. d. Sigtcn- 
horst Meyer; Prof. A. A. Smijcrs; Dirk J. 
Balfoort; Eduard van Bcinum; G. F. L. 
Landrd, jun.; Henri Zagwijn and other 
active creative and interpretative artists. An 
attempt is made to include in its library*, con¬ 
sisting largely of microfilms, all the most 
important unpublished works by contem¬ 
porary Dutch composers. From these micro¬ 
films conducting and study scores and vocal 
and orchestral parts arc made as demand 
arises. Besides these an almost complete 
collection of the works of Alphons Dicpcn- 
brock and many other 19th-century works 
from the library ofj. A. Alsbach arc included. 
The institution works in close contact with 
the I.S.C.M. and supplies material for many 
performances both in Holland and abroad. 

H. A. 


DONFRIED, Johann (b . ?; d. ?). 

German 15th-16th-century musical editor. 
He was rector of the school of Rottcnburg 
o/Ncckar, and from 1627 director of music at 
St. Martin’s church there. He published one 
of the most important collections of church 
compositions of older masters, * Promptua- 
rium musicum in 3 volumes (Strasbourg, 
1622-27); 4 Viridarium Musico-Marianum ’ 
(1627), 201 songs; ‘Corolla Musica Missa- 
rum 37 *(1628); ‘ Der Tablatur fur Orgel 
I ur , I* 1 *'Teil* (Hamburg, 1623). Walthcr, in 
1732, was unable to trace the first part of this 
important organ book, and Eitncr evidently 
never found the second part cither. 

e. v. d. s. 

DONI, Giovanni Battista (b . Florence, 
c . 1594; d. Florence, i Dec. 1647). 

Italian musical scholar. He studied Greek, 
rhetoric, poetry and philosophy at Bologna 
and Rome. He received the doctor's degree 
from the University of Pisa and was chosen 
to accompany Cardinal Corsini to Paris in 
1621, where he became acquainted with Mer- 
senne and other literary persons. On relum¬ 
ing to Florence in 1622 he entered the service 
of Cardinal Barberini and went with him to 
Rome, where he became secretary to the 
Papal College, afterwards accompanying the 
cardinal to Paris, Madrid and back to Rome. 

Doni made good use of the opportunities 
that came in his way on these journeys, to 
acquire an exhaustive knowledge of ancient 
music; among other things he invented, or 
reconstructed, a double lyre, which, in honour 
of his patron, he called Lyra Barbcrina, also 
Amphichord. After the death of his brother 
he returned to Florence about 1640, when he 
married and settled down as professor in the 
University there. In 1635 his valuable treatise 
on the ancient Greek music, ' Compendio del 
trattato dc' generi c de’ modi della musica , 
was published in Rome; and, as it was an 
abstract of a larger work, it was completed bv 
the publication of' Annotazioni sopra il com¬ 
pendio . . .’ in 1640. Another book, VC 
pracstantia musicac vctcris \ appeared a 
Florence in 1647, and as late as 1763 de¬ 
scription of the Lyra Barbcrina was published 
at Florence. Some other treatises arc still in 
existence in a manuscript in the library o 
Santa Cecilia in Rome, and a few fragmcntar> 
works are extant. J- A - 

DONINGTON, Robert (b . Leeds, 4 Ma > 

'English musical scholar, author and editor. 

He attended St. Paul’s School in London in 
1919-26 and then was senior classical scholar 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1926-29. nc 
took the B.A. in 1930 and the B.Lnt. in >94 • 
With some interruptions between ' 9 *b 
1038 he studied the viol, the violin and tne 
interpretation of old music under Arnold 
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Dolrnctsch and worked as an apprentice in the 
Dolmctsch workshop at Haslcmcrc in 1929-30. 
In his later years there he collaborated with 
the Dolmctsch family as a colleague and was 
secretary of the Dolmctsch Foundation in 
* 934 ~ 3 8 - In * 934 " 3 6 *»c studied the iGth- 

and 17th-century English chamber music with 
the Leverhulmc Research Fellowship and in 
* 935-39 he was treble violist in the English 
Consort of Viols. He gave a year to social 
service as Assistant Area Officer to the Durham 
Community Service Council in 1939-40. In 
1948 he was appointed to the teaching staff of 
the T.C.M. (department of iGtli-t jth-centurv 
music). 

Donington lx*gan his work as a writer as 
music critic to * The Cherwell 1 at Oxford in 
1927-29. Later he was editor of the Durham 
Council’s journal * Cooperation ' and in 1940- 
*947 °f the National Peace Council’s journal 
* Peace Aims ’. His published works arc: 

BOOKS 

The Work .nid IiIfji «.f Arnold Dulinrlxli' • I 
mere, io;|'i). 

‘A I'raclic ul Mrilnxl for the l<ccorder * (kiiIi l^lvar 
lliuil), a vob. (Oxforil, lo»S». 

‘Hie Citizen larex War’ (with Barlrara D-mmvtorii 
(I.oikIuii, 1 **t*» ). 

’ The Instrumenu «>f Musk * < l.umlon. 1949). 

articles 

Mmical arlirle* in the popular en< y« loped u * t he 
"orhl Bonk * <l.»iid»n. 11*17). 

*Oii Inierprriiiii; Early Munc 4 (M. & L., XXVIII 
, July "M7>- 

I lie OnRin „f ihr III Nomine* (with Ihurttuu Dari 
(M* & I... XXX. Apr. 1919). 

EDI rioxs 

j*"‘(h*h r.mtaiin fur vi«.U London, 1910). 

I urccll. Clia. nnnc in G mi. fur a snv. Inn & coni. 
'.No. from the and .et of leu SunaUs |i 6 o 7 |> 
(Baris, 1949). 

I urerll, Sonata. G mi., fur vn.. ban & coni. (I’ari*, 
"J49). 

DONIZETTI, (Domenico) Gaetano 
(Maria) (b. Bergamo, 29 Nov. 1797; 
(/. Bergamo, 8 Apr. 1O48). 

Italian composer. The tradition that he 
was of Scottish descent and that his surname 
was formed from that of his grandfather, 
Donald (Don) Izett, is now discounted. Having 
begun his studies at the Istituto Music ale of 
Bergamo under .Mayr, to whom he remained 
deeply attached for the rest of his life, he 
completed them at the Liceo Filarmonico of 
Bologna under Mallei. Towards the end of 
1B17 he was back at Ikrgamo and in the next 
lew years wrote many string quartets for 
private performance there. Three early operas 
remained unperformed, but in 1818 4 Enrico 
di Borgogna ’ was produced at Venice. The 
libretto was by a friend, Bartolomeo Mcrclli, 
afterwards a famous impresario. A long series 
of oj»eras {see below ) followed, given in Venice, 
Koine, Naples and other cities, but the first 
which gained the car of all Europe was * Anna 


Bolcna ’, given for the first time at Milan in 
1830. This work, which was long regarded as 
its composer’s masterpiece, was written for 
Pasta and Rubini. It was in 4 Anna Bolcna ’ 
too, as the impersonator of Henry VIII, that 
I.ablaclic made his first great success at the 
King’s T heatre in London. The graceful and 
melodious 4 L* elisir d’ amorc ’ was composed 
for Milan in 1832. ‘ Lucia di Lammcrmoor ’, 
perhaps the most popular of all Donizetti’s 
works, was written for Naples in 1833, the part 
«»f Kdgardo having been composed expressly 
for Duprez, that of Lucia for Pcrsiani. In the 
previous year he had been appointed professor 
of counterpoint and composition at the Real 
Collcgio di Musica of Naples. The lively 
little operetta called 4 II campanello di nolle ' 
was produced in 1836 to save a Neapolitan 
manager and his company from ruin. “If 
you would give us something our fortune 
would be made ", said one of the singers. 
Donizetti declared they should have an oper¬ 
etta from his pen within a week, and, recollect¬ 
ing a vaudeville he had seen in Paris, called 
• La Sonnctte dc nuit took that for his sub¬ 
ject, rearranged the little piece in operatic 
torm and forthwith set it to music. He seems 
to have possessed considerable literary facility 
and wrote the librettos of three of his operas, 

‘ Lr convenienze teatrali ’, 4 11 campanello di 
none ' and 4 Belly \ taking a hand also in that 
ol 4 Doll Pasquale ’. 

On the death of Zingarclli, in May 1837, 
Donizetti hoj>ed to succeed him as director of 
the Collcgio di Musica, but owing to various 
intrigues he could neither get his appointment 
confirmed nor his resignation accepted. 

On 30 July 1837 he lost his young wife, 
Virginia, whom he idolized and never ceased 
to mourn. After the refusal of the Neapolitan 
censorship to allow the production of his 
I oliuto*. Donizetti went to Paris in 1839, bring¬ 
ing out many of his best works at one or other 
of the lyric theatres of Paris. * Lucrczia Borgia ’ 
had been composed for Milan in 1833. On its 
revival in Paris in 1840 the run was cut short 
by Victor Hugo, who, as author of the tragedy 
on which the libretto is founded, forbade the 
performances. 4 Lucrczia Borgia * became at 
the Italian Opera of Paris 1 La rinegata ’ — 
the Italians of Alexander Vi’s court being 
changed into Turks. * Lucrczia Borgia ’ may 
be said to mark the distance half-way between 
the style of Rossini, imitated by Donizetti for 
so many years, and that of Verdi, which he in 
some measure anticipated. Not only ‘ Poliuto’ 
(under the name of * Lcs Martyrs *), but two 
works set to French words, * La Fille du regi¬ 
ment and 4 La Favorite \ were all brought 
out m the same year, 1840. Jenny Lind, 
Son tag, 1 am and Albani all appeared with 
great success in 4 La figlia del reggimento \ as 
the Italian version of the earlier French work 
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was called. ‘ La Favorite * is based on a very 
dramatic subject (borrowed from a French 
drama, * Lc Comte dc Commingucs ’). In 
London its success dates from the time at 
which Grisi and Mario undertook the two 
principal parts. The concluding act is prob¬ 
ably the most dramatic Donizetti ever wrote. 
With the exception of a cavatina and the slow 
movement of the duet, which was added at 
the rehearsals, the whole of this fine act was 
composed in from three to four hours. Leav¬ 
ing Paris, Donizetti visited Rome, Milan and 
Vienna, at which last city he brought out 
* Linda di Chamounix * and contributed a 
‘ Miserere ’ and ‘ Ave Maria ’ to the Court 
Chapel, written in strict style and much 
relished by the German critics. He received 
the titles of Hofcompositeur and kapellmeister. 
Then, coming back to Paris, he wrote (1843) 

4 Don Pasqualc * for the Thcatre-Italicn and 
4 Dom Slbasticn ’ for the Op£ra. The latter 
did not succeed; on the other hand the 
brilliant gaiety of 4 Don Pasqualc * charmed 
all who heard it. For many years after its first 
production 4 Don Pasqualc ’ was played in 
contemporary dress ; but the singers and their 
audiences considering it absurd to sing opera 
in the clothes of everyday life it became usual, 
for the sake of picturesqueness in costume, 
to put back the action to the 18th century. 
It might just as well be set back into the 
17th, the action being very much like a 
conventional plot of the eommedia dell' arte ; 
but nowadays a production in the fashions of 
its own time would be charming, particularly 
as operas with settings of the i84o's arc 
extremely scarce. 

During the last years of his life Donizetti 
was subject to fits of melancholy and ab¬ 
straction bordering on insanity, which became 
more and more intense, until in 1845 he was 
attacked with general paralysis. In 1847 he 
was able to return to his native place, Bergamo, 
where he died. He was buried some little 
distance outside the town, but was reburied on 
12 Sept. 1875 in Santa Maria Maggiorc, 
Bergamo, where a monument by Vincenzo 
Vela had been erected in 1855. Donizetti was 
not a strong character, but he was a very 
amiable one. His letters reveal him as a loyal 
friend, extraordinarily modest about his 
achievements and utterly incapable of envy. 
In this he compares very favourably with his 
rival (whom he never treated as a rival) 
Bellini. 

Donizetti’s music has aged very considerably 


since his death. Nor could it be otherwise, 
considering the conditions in which it was 
written. In the first place the plan favoured 
by him of writing as rapidly as possible is never 
likely to result in work of enduring quality. 
He wrote an opera (‘ II campanello di notte ’) 
in nine days and, as mentioned above, the 
greater part of the last act of 4 La Favorite ’ in 
a few hours. Even allowing for the thinness 
and conventional character of the accompani¬ 
ments, it is clear that such work can be no 
more than successful improvisation. More¬ 
over, Donizetti lived in an age of vocal 
virtuosity. His interpreters were Mario, 
Pasta, Rubini, Grisi, Lablache, Duprez, 
Pcrsiani, and it would be difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether he was under a heavier debt to 
them than they were to him. With the passing 
of the great virtuosi, the music written for them, 
the music which fed that fashion, was bound to 
suffer. Facile, sentimental melodies can no 
longer sustain the interest or be supposed to 
represent adequately dramatic action, and 
Donizetti seldom rises above that standard. 
He is said above to have imitated Rossini first 
and then anticipated Verdi. But his music 
never attains to anything like the brilliancy 
of the first or to the earnest sincerity of 
the second. Only his delightful comic operas, 

4 L’ clisir d’ amorc ’ and 4 Don Pasqualc , 
arc still thoroughly alive, while 4 Lucia’ con¬ 
tinues to hold the stage in Italy. 

it. s. *., adds. f. d. & f. w. (11). 
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j * L’ iru «l' AcliiUe.' 

‘ Enrico di Borgogna.' 

‘ Una follia.* 

* Piccioli virtuosi ambulanli.' 

* Pietro il Grande. C/ar delle Runir.’ 

* 1 -c nour in villa.' 

‘ Zoraidc di Granata.* 

‘ l.a /ingara.' 

' I.a Irttcra anonima.* 

‘ Cliiara r Serafnia, otvia I pirati." 

‘ Aristea 1 (cantata). 

* Alfredo il (irandc.' 

‘ II fortunate inganno.’ 

* I.’ aio nell’ imbaiazvo.* 

‘ Emilia di Liverpool.' 

‘ 1 v «'i «**■• Sudtlili • (uionr pastorale). 

1 Alalior in Granata.' 

* II caslrllo drgli invalid).' 

' Elvida.' 

i ‘Olivo r Pasquale.' 

' Gli esiliati in Siberia, ossia Otto mrti in 
due ore. 

II Ixirgoniaslro di Saardam.' 

' l.e cofivenirnzc rd inconvrnienre 
teatrali. 

* I.' esulc di Roma, ossia II prosrrillo.' 

* l.a regina di Golconda.’ 

' Gianni di Calais.' 

' II giovcdl grass..,' 

' II paria.' 

' II castello di Kenilworth.' 

' I paz/i |icr progetto.' 

‘ II diluvio universale.' 

' II ritorno desiderato ' (cantata). 

‘ Intelda tie' Lambertazzi.* 

' Anna Bolena.' 

' Francesca di Foix.' 

' I .a roman/iera e I* uomo nero.' 

' Fausta.' 

' Uko, conte di Parigi.' 

' L' elisir d' amore.’ 

' Sancia di Casliglia.’ 

‘ 11 forioso all' isola di San Doming.,.' 


Librtlto 


Bartolomeo Merelli. 

Andrea l.cooc Tottola. 

Merelli. 

Glierardo Bev ilacqua-Aldov ran* 
dini. 

Merelli. 

Merelli. 

Tottola. 

Giulio Cenoinu. 

Felice Romani, basest on Ktnr 
Charles Guilbert «le Pixere- 
couri's melodrama' l.a Oiler ne'. 
Giovanni Schmidt. 

Tottola. 

Tottola. 

Jacopo Ferret ti. based on a 
comedy by Giovanni Ciraud. 
Giuseppe Chrcihcrini. 

S. bmidl. 


Schmidt. 

Ferretti. based on a comedy by 
Antonio Simone Sografi. 
Domenico Gilardoni, based on a 

jdav by Pixerlcouri and briber 
hat k on a novel by Sophie < a.ttm. 
(•dardoni. based on a play by 
Mdexville. Merle and de lloirie. 
f^nposer. based on a comedy 

Cilaidoni. 

Romani. 

(iilardoni. 

Gilardoni. 

(iilardoni. 

Tottola. after Scott. 

(iilardoni. 

Gilardoni. 

(iilardoni. 

Tottola. 

Romani. 

Gilardoni. 

Gilardoni. 

(iilardoni. 

Romani. 

*»*ed “*> Eugene 

Scnbe s libretto ' l.e Philtre 
Salatino. 

Ferretti. based on an episode in 
Cervantes's ' Don Quixote '. 


Protkution 

(Comp. Bologna, 1817. not 
prod.). 

Venire. Teatro San Luca, 11 
Nov. 1818. 

Venice. Tealro San Luca. 15 
Dec. 1818. 

Bergamo. Pia Scuola di Musica, 
vi iimnrr 1819. 

\ enice, Teatro San Samurlr. 
26 Dec. 1819. 

Mantua, Tealro Vecthio, 23 Jan. 
1811. 

koine Teatro Argentina. 28 Jan. 
1822. 

Naples, Teatro Nuovo, 1 j May 

1822. 

Naples. Teatro del Fondo, j <> 
June 1823. 

Milan. Fcatro alia S« ala, 36 Ot t. 
182a. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 30 
May 1823. 

Naples, I eatro San Carlo, 2 
July 182*1. 

Naples, Teatro Nuovo, 3 Sept. 

1823. 

Home. Teatro Valle. 4 Feb. 

1824. 

Naples. Tealro Nuovo, 28 July 
1824. 

Naples, Teatro San Carlo, 6 
Mar. 182',. 

Palermo. Teatro Caroline, 7 Jan. 

1826. 

Palermo. Teatro Caroline, 37 
Feb. 1826. 

Naples, Tealro San Carlo, f, 
July 182(1. 

Koine. Teatro Valle, 7 Jan. 

1827. 

Naples, IVairo Nuovo. 13 May 

1827. 

Naples, Tealro del Fondo, 19 
Aug. 1827. 

Naples. Tealro Nuovo, at Nov. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 2 
Jan. 1828. 

Genoa. Teatro Carlo Felice, 12 
May 182a. 

Naples. Tealro del Fondo, *2 
Aug. 1828. 

Napies. Teatro del Fondo, Dec. 

1828. 

Naples. Tealro San Carlo, 12 
Jan. 1829. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 6 
July 1829. 

NyK Fcatro del Fondo, 7 Feb. 

Nanlrs, Teatro San Carlo. 6 
Mar. 1830. 

N .p'cs. leatro San Carlo. 31 
July 1830. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 33 
Aug. 1830. 

Milan, Teatro Carcano, 36 Dec. 
1830. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 30 
May 1831. 

Naples Teatro del Fondo, 18 
June 1831. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 12 
Jan. 1832. 

Milan. Teatro alia Scab. 13 
Mar. 1832. 

Milan. Teatro della Canobbiana. 

.2 May 1832. 

"•pies. Teatro San Carlo. . 
Nov. 1832. 4 

koine. Teatro Valle, 2 Jan. ' 
•833. 
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Tult 

' Parisina.’ 

' Torquato Tasso.’ 

• Lucrezia Borgia.' 

4 Rosmonda d' Inghiltrrra.' 

4 Buondelmontc ' (originally 4 Maria 
Stuarda ’). 

4 Gemma di Vcrgy.’ 

4 Marino Faliero.' 

4 I.ucia di Lammermoor.' 

4 Bclisario.’ 

4 II campancllo di nolle ’ (' II campanello 
dcllo spe/iale 

4 Belly, ossia La capanna svi/zera.' 

4 L’ radio di Calais.’ 

4 Pia dc’ Tolomei.’ 

4 La pregliiera di un popolo ’ (canlala). 

4 Roberlo d* Evereux, Coni* d’ Essex.’ 

4 Maria di Kudenz.' 

4 Canlala pel fauslo partn della Regina.' 

4 Gianni di I'arigi.' 

4 La Fille du regiment.’ 

4 Les Martyrs ’ (' Poliulo ’). 

•I.a Favorite’ (originally 4 L’Ange de 
Nisidc ’). 

4 Adclia, ossia La figlia dell' arriere.' 

'll Genio' (canlala for his tear her'*, 

t s. Mayr’s, 781I1 birlhday). 
aria Padilla.’ 

4 Linda di Chamounix.' 

4 Don I'asquale.' 


4 Maria di Rohan ' (originally 4 II Conte 
di Chalais'). 

4 l)om Slbasticn. roi de Portugal.' 

4 Catarina Cornaro.’ 


Rila. ou Le Mari balm 
summer 1840). 


(composed 
4 Gabriclla di Vcrgy ’ (composed 1826). 

4 II Duca d' Alba ’ (composed 1840). 


Libutlo 


Romani, based on Byron's poem. 
Ferteili. 

Romani, based on Victor Hugo's 
play. 

Romani. 

Giuseppe Bardari, altered by 
Salatino. 

F.manuele Bidera. based on 
Alexandre Dumas, sen.’s play 
'Charles VII chez set grands 
sassaux 

Bidera, based on Byron's drama. 

Salvatore Cammarano. based on 
Waller Scott's novel 4 The Bride 
of Lammcrmoor ’. 

Cammarano. 

Composer, based on Brunswick, 
From & I.heric's vaudeville 
4 La Sonnetie de nuit \ 
Composer, based on Eugene 
Scribe's play 4 Le Chain \ 
Cammarano. 

Cammarano. 

N.C. 

Cammarano. based on Francois 
A ocelot's tragedy 4 Elisabeth 
d’Angleierre '. 

Cammarano. 

Composer. 

Romani. 

Jules Henri Vernoy de Saint- 
Georges & Jean Francois 
Alfred Bayard. 

Eugtne Seribe, based on Cor¬ 
neille's 4 Polycucie 
Alphonse Royer & Guslave VaCz 
(with Scribe for the final 
version). 

Romani & Girolamo Maria 
Marini. 

Composer. 


Production 


Florence, Tcalro della Pergola, 
17 Mar. 1833. 

Rome. Teatro Valle, 9 Sept. 
1833. 

Milan, Tealro alia Scala, 26 

Dec. 1833- 

Florence, Tealro della Pergola, 
26 Feb. 1834. 

Naples, Tealro San Carlo, 19 
Oct. 1834. 

Milan, Tealro alia Scala, 26 
Dec. 183*. 


Paris, Th6Slre-Ilalien, 12 Mar. 
1035- 

Naples. Tealro San Carlo, 26 
Sepl. 1835. 

Venice, Tealro La Fenice, 4 
Feb. 1836. 

Naples. Tealro Nuovo, 1 June 
.836. 

Naples. Tealro Nuovo, 24 Aug. 
1836. 

Naples. Tealro San Carlo, 19 
Nov. 1836. 

Venice, Tealro Apollo, 18 Feb. 
Naples,^ Tealro San Carlo, 31 
Naples, Tealro San Carlo, 29 Oct. 


Gaetano Rossi, based on a play 
by Francois Ancclot. 

Gaetano Rossi. 


Venice. Tealro La Fenice, 3 ° 
Jan. 1838. 

Naples, Tealro 
summer 1838. 

Milan. Tealro alia Scala 

Pari*!' cfiSa-Comique 
1840. 

Paris. Oplra, to Apr. 1840. 
Paris, Op*ra, 2 Dec. 1840. 


Carlo, 
10 
11 Feb. 


Rome. Tealro Valle, 11 


Feb. 


Composer & " Michele Accursi ” 
(Giacomo Ruffini), based on 
Angelo Anelli's 4 Ser Marc' An¬ 
tonio ’. 

Cammarano. 


Scribe. 

Giacomo Sacchiro. 

Va*z. 

Toiiola. 

Angelo Zanardini (orig. French 
by Scribe). 


Paris! Th£atre-llalicn. 20 May 
hidari*. Tealro alia Scala, 26 
Vienna*. Viimlncrlor Theatre, 
pl?is M *WS,%.I,alien, 3 J» 

1843- 

Vienna, Karntnertor Thealre, 

plr J is U .'o^&'.3 No'. *843. 
Naples, Tealro San Carlo, 12 
Jan. 1844. p 

Posthumously produced : lar»‘. 

Op*ra-Comiquc. 7 
Naples. Tealro San Carlo, 29 

Rome, ' iVat.o Apollo, 22 Mar. 
1882. 


A. L. 


See oho Adelburg (vars. on theme from 4 Anna 
Bolena'). Alkan (vars. for pf.). Caricature. Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco (suite on themes for vn. & pf.). Glinka 
(vars. on 4 Anna Bolena ' for slg. & pf.; Impromptu on 
theme from 4 Elitir d' amore ’ for pf.). Pavesi (origin 
of ' Don Pasquale '). Prudent (pf. fantasy on 4 Lucia ’). 

DONIZETTI, Giuseppe. Ste National 
Anthems (Turkey). 


DONNA DEL LAGO, LA (‘ The Lady o 

the Lake ’). Opera in 2 acts by 
Libretto by Andrea Leone Tottola, b 
on Walter Scott’s poem. Produced Naples, 
Teatro San Carlo, 24 Sept. 1819. 
abroad, Dresden (in Italian), 29 Sept. 
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ist in England, London, Haymarket Theatre 
(in Italian), 18 Feb. 1823. 1st in U.S.A., New 
York (in French), 25 Aug. 1829. 

DONNA DIANA (Opera). Ste Reznicek. 

DONNA SERPENTE, LA (Opera). Ste 
Casella. 

DONNE CURIOSE, LE (* The Inquisi¬ 
tive Ladies'). Opera in 3 acts by Wolf- 
Fcrrari. Libretto by Luigi Sugano, based on 
Goldoni's comedy. Produced Munich (in Ger¬ 
man, as 1 Die ncugierigen Frauen trans. by 
H. Pei bier), 27 Nov. 1903. ist perf. in U.S.A., 
New York, Metropolitan Opera (in Italian 
for the first time), 3 Jan. 1912. 

Donne, John. Stt Brian (»on»:»). Brillrn (9 sou k%). 
(.hmiopher bong). Demulh <»on»cl. choral work). 
(fUiiville-lilclu (choral suite & sou*). lluinlrcv 
• ii' i so»8). Krone k <5 prayers for women's chorus: 

Holy (ihostfor voice & 4 ins is.; * Corona *, 7 sonnets 
for voc. duel). Muconchy (a motels). Milford (choral 
son*). Poston (m. for radio biuff.). Kuhbra (motel). 
•Salomon (K„ choral suite). Stevens iB., 3 songs) 
Wordsworth (4 somts). 

DONNINI, Girolamo (b . ? ; d. Bonn, early 

nw)- 

Italian composer. He entered the service of 
the Elector of Cologne, Joseph Clement, as 
court composer and director of the vocal music 
in or before 1719, was appointed chamber 
composer in 1723 and became coun conductor 
10 the new elector, Clement Augustus in 
• 73 a \ a P osl he retained until his death. 
Donnini's personality has become somewhat 
less shadowy than either his predecessor 
TrcvUani’s or his successor Zudoli's (who 
remain mere names, with salary figures 
attached), since some of his works have come 
to light which were unknown to Thayer (who 
unearthed the biographical facts) and Eitner. 
Scores ol an allegorical intermezzo forming 
the second act of an Italian tragedy, 1 Ester *, 
and of a diiolimtnlo f mlotale , * Icaro ’, the first 
dated 1719*, the second undated, arc extant 
in the Bibliotcca Estensc at Modena, a. t.. 

DONOSTIA, Jos* Antonio de (b. San 
Sebastian, to Jan. 1886). 

Spanish composer and folklorist of Basque 
nationalist group. His family name is Jose 
Conzalo Zulaica y Arregui, but according to 
the custom of the Capuchin Order, to which he 
belongs, he took the name of the town where 
he was born, which in Basque is called 
Donostia. He entered the Franciscan- 
Capuchm Order in 1902. From an early 
age he devoted himself to the music of his 
native province, and his first master was 
Ismael Echezarra. Later he studied with 
t.abiola and Ezqucrra, and in Paris with the 
neo-classic composer Eugene Cools. For 
many years he was organist and choirmaster 
of the College at Lccaroz in Navarre. He 
became one of the main authorities on Basque 

year*iaicr. OVen '* grandfa,hcr en, «« i ,h( orch«ira a 

■Perhaps ihe same * Lster ■ as Thayer mentions 

L . rr .° m i" anon > mou * libretto) as having’been ,ung at 
Bonn as late as 1757 (? 1737). * 8 
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music and folklore in the Society for Basque 
Studies. In 1912 he was awarded a prize 
for ' Euskcl Ercs-Sorta ', a collection of 493 
Basque folksongs without accompaniment. 
He was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando and 
became one of the founders of the Spanish 
Institute for Musicology. 

Among the musicologists and folklorists 
who have worked for Basque music, such as 
Gascuc, Azkue and Charles Bordes, none de¬ 
serves greater praise than Father Donostia, 
whose Basque folksongs not only are in 1 lie- 
repertory of every Spanish singer but have also 
achieved fame in foreign countries. As a com¬ 
poser he is really self-taught, and no influences 
of school or master arc to be found in his Basque 
songs and preludes. The veteran Felipe 
Pcdrell, in paying tribute to his early works, 
called him the 44 Knight-Errant " of folksong 
and described how lie wandered about the 
Basque countryside mixing with tramps and 
humble pilgrims, with ear agog, ready to snatch 
the songs and lonadat that fell from the lips of 
the berhularit in the villages. Even in those 
early raids in search of folksong he collected 
as booty more than six hundred songs and 
lonadat. Pcdrell, reviewing the third volume of 
Donostias * Preludios vascos ’, speaks of the 
essential originality of Basque melodic form — 
with its characteristic gentle melancholy, 
which makes Basque melodies quite unlike 
any other Spanish folk type, such as the 
Asturian, the Galician or the Catalan. 
Donostia in his songs conveys the subtle 
sense of mystery and aloofness that is to be 
found in the traditional songs of the mountain 
region of GuipOzcoa and Navarre. Wc have 
only to compare the works of the French- 
Basque composer Charles Bordes, such as the 
' Douze Chansons amoureuses du Pays 
Basque’, with the five compositions in the third 
volume of Donostia s Basque Preludes to 
measure the great difference between the 
Spanish and the French branches of this 
prehistoric race. Such little tone-poems as 
1 Romeria lejana’, with its evocation of 
singing pilgrims in the distances, 4 La hilan- 
d , cra ,hc g' r * singing gently to herself as 
she spins; die 4 Cortejo dc boda ’ or marriage- 
song played in villages of the valley of 
Baztan in Navarre for the bridal procession — 
all these arc the counterpart of the early 
Basque pen-pictures (‘ Idilios vascos ') by Un¬ 
celebrated novelist Pio Baroja. The same 
intimate spirit we find also in 4 Cure Herria 
a collection of 23 Basque songs for voice with 
pianoforte accompaniment. The Nine Basque 
Christmas Songs for voice with organ and 
the sixteen characteristic Cradle Songs with 
pianoforte should also be mentioned. 

In addition to his researches into ancient 
music Father Donostia has written an 

3 A 
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Itinerarium mysticum ’ on Gregorian 
themes in 3 volumes for the organ and the 
following religious works: Motets for 3- and 
4-part mixed chorus; a Requiem for 4-part 
men’s chorus and organ based on a Gregorian 
theme; Poem of the Passion for 8-part 
chorus. He has also written a sacred music- 
drama on the life of Saint Francis of Assisi 
(text by Henri Ghcon) for chorus and full 
orchestra, as well as 4 The Three Pinnacles of 
Saint Cecilia ’ for chorus and small orchestra 
(Gheon). 

Among his musicological works should be 
mentioned his 4 Essai dc bibliographic musi- 
cale populaire basque ’ and other works on 
Basque folk music. w. s. 

Him..—P edrkli., F.. * CaiKtonrro musical popular 
CipaAol \ Vol. II. Preface. 

DONOVAN, Richard Frank (b. New 

Haven, Connecticut, 29 Nov. 1891). 

American composer. His musical education 
was gained at the Vale University School of 
Music, at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York, and later with YVidor in Paris. In 1950 
Donovan became a member of the faculty 
at Yale University School of Music. He is 
also conductor of the Newhavcn Symphony 
Orchestra and of the Bach Cantata Club of 
Newhavcn. He formerly taught at Smith 
College and the Institute of Musical Art. 

Donovan’s orchestral and choral works have 
been acclaimed in many parts of the U.S.A.; 
his 4 Design for Radio ’ won the Publication 
Award of Broadcast Music Inc. in 1945, his 
Serenade for oboe, violin, viola and cello, the 
Songs for soprano and string quartet, the Trio 
for violin, cello and pianoforte and the Suite 
for pianoforte arc among his best works. 
His compositions for the organ arc among 
the notable contributions by living American 
composers to the repertory of this instrument. 

Donovan’s numerous works further include 
4 Smoke and Steel ’, a symphonic poem for 
orchestra ; Symphony for chamber orchestra ; 
Suite for oboe and strings ; 4 Design for Radio' 
(for 26 players); 4 Four Unaccompanied 

Choruses ’; 4 Fantasy on American Folk 

Ballads ’ for men’s voices and orch.; a 
Sextet for wind instruments and pianoforte; 
four songs for soprano and string quartet, 
etc. p. c.-h. 

DONT, Jacob (b . Vienna, 2 Mar. 1815; 
d. Vienna, 17 Nov. 1888). 

Austrian violinist, teacher and composer. 

I Ie was a son of Valentin Dont ( b . Gcorgcnthal, 
Bohemia, 15 Apr. 1776; d. Vienna, 14 Dec. 
'833), a cellist well known and esteemed in 
his time. Jacob, thoroughly grounded at the 
Vienna Conservatory by Bohm (one of the 
teachers of Joachim and Hcllmcsbcrgcr, sen.), 
became a very capable player, though his 
career as a soloist docs not appear to have 
been one of especial brilliance. He obtained 


posts in the orchestra of the Burg Theatre 
(1831) and in the imperial chapel (1834), but 
was more famous as pedagogue than as per¬ 
former, teaching at various Viennese institu¬ 
tions with great success. His best work was 
done at the Vienna Conservatory, though he 
was not appointed professor till 1873, his 
pupils including Auer and Grcgorovich. He 
published some 50 works, among them 
4 Studies for the Violin ’, which rank, in the 
opinion of Spohr and many other authorities, 
among the best written for the instrument. 

w. w. c. 


DONZELLI, Domenico (b. Bergamo, 2 
Feb. 1790; d. Bologna, 31 Mar. 1873). 

Italian tenor singer. He studied in his 
native place. In 1816 he was singing at the 
Tcatro Valle in Rome. Rossini wrote for him 
the male title-part in 4 Torvaldo c Dorliska ’ 
(1815), in which he distinguished himself. In 
the Carnival of the next year he sang at the 
Tcatro alia Scala at Milan and was engaged 
for two seasons. Thence he went to Venice 
and Naples, returning to Milan, where ' Elisa 
c Claudio * was written for him by Mcrca* 
dante. He was very successful in Vienna in 
1822 and obtained an engagement in Baris for 
1824. There he remained, at the Theatre- 
Italicn, until the spring of 1831. 

As early as 1822 efforts had been made, 
unsuccessfully, to get Donzclli engaged at the 
King's Theatre in London. At length, in 
1828, he was announced; but he did not 
actually arrive until 1829. Lord Mount- 
Edgcumbc thought him 44 a tenor with a 
powerful voice, which he did not modulate 
well He was re-engaged in 1832 and 1033 - 
In 1834 his place was taken by Rubmi. He- 
turning to Italy, he sang at various theatres, 
and in 1841 at Verona and Vienna. A»ou« 
the end of that year he retired to Bologna. 
He was an associate member of the Acca- 
deinia Filarmonica at Bologna and of that o 
Santa Cecilia in Rome. He published a set 
of 4 Escrcizi giornalieri, basati sull cspcricnz. 
di molti anni ’ (Milan). J ' < 

DOOR, Anton (b. Vienna, 20 June 1033; 
d. Vienna, 7 Nov. 1919). dje<| 

Austrian pianist and teacher. He . 
pianoforte with Czerny and theory wit 
Sechter. He made concert •ours in En^ 
and then taught at the Imperial Ins*™* 
Music in Moscow. Later he returned 
Vienna and became pianoforte P ro J* s# ®.^L 0 f 
Conservatory. He belonged to the circle o 
Brahms’s friends and introduced new worn* 
that master to Viennese audiences. 

DOPPELFL6TE. See Organ Stops- 
DOPPELSCHLAG (Gcr. = turn). 
Ornaments, C (iii), D (is). 

DOPPELTRILLER (Ger. = trill 
turn). See Ornaments, B (iii). 


See 


with 
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DOPPELVORSCHLAG (Gcr. = double 
a PP°gg* atura )- St* Ornaments, A (ii). 

DOPPER, Cornells (b . Stadskanaal nr. 
Groningen, 7 Feb. 1870; d. Amsterdam, 18 
Sept. 1939 )- 

Dutch composer and conductor. He studied 
in 1887-90 at the Leipzig Conservatory and 
was for some years an operatic conductor in 
Holland and in America. In 1908 he became 
assistant conductor to Mengclberg at the 
Conccrtgcbouw in Amsterdam. Dopper com¬ 
posed seven symphonies and numerous other 
orchestral works; especially * Ciacona go- 
thica ’, first performed in 1920, a work which 
made his name known outside his own 
country. 

Dopper was one of the most typical o 
Dutch composers of his day : his work showed 
signs of genuine Dutch nationality. Even the 
titles of some of his symphonies point to this : 
the second is called * Rembrandt *; the sixth 
‘ De Amsterdatnsehe ’; the seventh ‘ Zuider¬ 
zee-Symphonic \ Besides his works for 
orchestra he wrote chamber music, pianoforte 
pieces and songs, also choral works and four 
operas, of which ‘Met Eerekruh * and * De 
Blindc van het kasteel Guilin* (based on 
Longfellow's poem) were produced at Amster¬ 
dam in 1894 and 1895, while * William 
Ratcliff (libretto from Heine's drama) came 
out at Weimar in 1909 ; the fourth, * Frilhjof • 
(based on Tegner's epic poem) docs not seem 
to have been performed. Dopper's masterly 
and individual orchestration is admirable. 
This is also noteworthy in various very clever 
arrangements of works by classical masters. 

k. M. (ii), adds. a. l. 

DOPPIO (Ital., double); ranone doppio, 
“ double canon " ; doppio mocimento, “ double 
the speed of the preceding”; doppio pedate , 
" ‘wo parts in the pedals ” (organ music), 
etc. 

DOPPIO PEDALE (Ital., double pedal). 
A term used in organ pedalling to signify 
the simultaneous use of both feet. It j$ 
often loosely applied to the playing of the 
pedals in octaves by means of registration, a 
device used to eke out a deficient supply of 
stops. It is sometimes used to make a pedal 
melody predominate over a full organ (as in 
Reger’s chorale prelude ‘Vom Iliinmcl hoch'); 
but the free use of the two feel simultaneously is 
of great artistic value. It is no new device, 
having been used by Franz Funder (1614- 
a predecessor of Buxtehude at Lubcck. 
Both Buxtehude and J. S. Bach made great use 
of this device, the latter particularly in the 
chorale preludes * Aus defer Not ’ and * An 
Wasscrfiussen Babylon ’. 

Unless playing very loudly, only 8-foot tone 
should be used. Otto Olsson ( b. 1879), of 
Stockholm, wrote a fine study for doppio pedale 
in his * Scstetto \ Lemmcns (* Lauda Sion *; 


16-8-4 •*.), Guilmant (1st Sonata ; 16-8-4 ft ). 
\ ierne (3rd Symphony; 4 ft. only). Bonnet 
(‘ Rapsodic catalanc ’; 16-8-4 ft.) and Dupre 
(Prelude in G minor; swell to pedal, no 
pedal-stops) have secured triple-pedalling by 
the simultaneous use of the heel and toe of 
one foot; and some of the American com¬ 
posers have even written 4-note chords for the 

l >r,,als A. E. 11. 

DOPPLER. Polish, later Hungarian 
family of musicians of German origin. 

(1) Albert Franz Doppler ( b . Lwow, 16 
Oct. 18 » 1 ; d. Baden nr. Vienna, -*7 July 
1883!, flautist, conductor and composer. His 
first teacher was his father, who later went as 
oboist to Warsaw and Vienna. He made his 
debut in Vienna and, after several concert 
tours with his younger brother Karl, joined the 
orchestra of the Pest theatre as first flute in 
1841. There, in 1847, his first opera, ‘Be- 
nyovszki ', was given and had a considerable 
success. In t8;,6 he visited London with his 
brother, and his flute playing attracted much 
attention. In 1858 he left IVst f or Vienna, 
where he Ix-came first flute and assistant con¬ 
ductor of the ballet at the Court Opera, after- 
wards rising to the pmt of chief conductor. In 
1865 he was appointed professor of the flute at 
the Conservatory. 

Doppler's works include the following : 


OPr.RAS 

’ Hcnyoywki \ prod. PeM. j; On. HI, 7 (revived 
A( 4 IU>M ). 

V4R }’.A hu»tucolH.r»6* ('Ilk... or The Huvt.tr 
K<(riiitiiic ). prod. PevI, jo Dec. 1H40. 

\\ Jiula , prod. Pevi. in Dec. 1850. 

Ke.H r * C Tho llnuar* *). prod. Pevt, 12 Mar. 

Kj, " ly ,:rkcl '. Pwd. IVu, 0 May 
• Judith', prod. Vienna, to Dec. 1870. 


(with Uknlioiren). prod. Pen, 


' A jfc ‘ f The Oracle 
*1 Ikec. 1847. 

• A t/etrlmr« »rd.« * (* The Arnorouv Devil ). pro,I. P csl , 

20 Vpl. In*|| ( 

! Cu . rM * ’>• l‘ rod - IVsi. 4 May 18-... 

Jobonok ( Recruiter*'). prod. Pevi. j, mc ,h*,,. 
Irene \ prod. Vienna. 18 Au«. iH-,8. 

i8-o n " n,C ' rr Vwn • I’"" 1 - Vienna. lf , Sept. 

\ R<>vina *, prod. Vienna. 4 May 1861. 

• Das Waldfraulein prod. Vienna, 8 On. 186.. 
r lammella . prod. Vienna, 1* Mar. 1867. 

F.llmor . prod. Vienna. 24 Mar. 1874. 

. „ . wmiat ’. prod. Vienna. t.\ Apr. 1870. 

M.ircoi . prod. \ leniM, 26 May 1880. 

. V ,tr " ; I*/.- 1 - Vienna. 4 Of 1. 1880. 

. '/T". 1 ** . *• Mar. 1 Hill. 

Mcnuina . prod. Vienna. 4 On. 1884. 

(a) Karl Doppler (b . I.wow, 12 Sept. 1825 ; 
d. Stuttgart, 10 Mar. 1900), flautist, conductor 
and composer, brother of the preceding. He 
early acquired a remarkable proficiency on the 
flute under his father and brother. While still 
quite young he undertook concert tours, often 
with his brother, and appeared with great 
success in Brussels, Baris and London. He 
then became conductor at the National 
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Theatre of Pest and from 1865 to 1898 he was 
court Kapellmeister at Stuttgart. He wrote the 
opera ‘ Ciran.itos tabor * (‘ The Grenadiers’ 
Gamp’), 1853; the prize-winning ‘ Honfi- 
dal ’ (‘Patriotic Song’), 1857; ‘Magyar 
Idylla zongordra ’ (‘ Hungarian Idyll ’ for 
pianoforte), 1859; songs; operatic transcrip¬ 
tions for pianoforte ; pianoforte ducts; flute 
music. 

(3) Arpid Doppler (b . Pest, 5 June 1857; 
d. Stuttgart, 13 Aug. 1927), pianist and com¬ 
poser, son of the preceding. He studied at the 
Stuttgart Conservatory, where for some time 
he gave pianoforte lessons until he went to 
New York in 1880 to take up a teaching 
appointment at the Grand Conservatory. In 
1883 he returned to his old post at Stuttgart 
and in 1889 he became chorus master at the 
Court Theatre there. Besides pianoforte 
music Doppler composed an opera on Shake¬ 
speare’s ‘ Much Ado about Nothing ’, a comic 
opera, ‘ Haligula ’ (Stuttgart, 1891) and a 
‘ Fest-Ouverture ’, a Suite in B> major and a 
Theme and Variations for orchestra. 

H. B. & J. S. W. 

IIidl. — Iioz. Kalman. * I>opplcr Ferenc* (* A Zene *. 
Vol. XV. No. 1, Budapot. Oct. i 933 >- 

* Doppler Ferenc levclei Frkelhez * (correspondence 
With Erkel) (Budapest, tot I, also in Cer.). 

* Karl Doppler und seine Benrhungcn >u Unearn * 

C Fester Lloyd *. Budapest, 15 & 16 Mar. 1900). 
Scnosn 1 », 1 \, * The Modern Flute in Vienna ‘ (* Wood¬ 
wind Magazine *. New York. Dec. 1949). 

DORATI, Antal (b. Budapest, 9 Apr. 1906). 

American conductor of Hungarian birth. 
He studied at the Budapest Academy of Music 
with Kod.lly, Bartok and Weiner, and in 1924, 
at the age of eighteen, he made his dlbut as 
conductor at the Budapest Royal Opera. He 
became Fritz Busch's assistant at the Dresden 
State Opera in 1928 and was musical director 
of the Municipal Opera at Munster from 1929 
to 1932. During this period he was offered 
guest engagements at the opera-houses of 
Frankfort o/M. and other German cities. For 
five seasons, beginning with 1935, he con¬ 
ducted the Monte Carlo Russian Ballet at 
Covcnt Garden in London and on tour in 
Europe, Australia and New York. He made 
his American debut as a symphonic conductor 
at Washington in 1937 and became per¬ 
manently resident in the U.S.A. in 1941. 
There he was musical director of the Monte 
Carlo Ballet until 1945 and the New Opera 
Company in New York in 1941, and also 
guest conductor of several prominent or¬ 
chestras. In 1945 he became the conductor 
of the revived Dallas (Texas) Symphony 
Orchestra, and this he soon made one of the 
country's major orchestras. In 1949 he 
succeeded Dimitri Mitropoulos as conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

As an orchestral conductor Dorati has also 
made guest appearances in Europe in the 
1930s and the years following the second 


world war, in Australia (1939 and 1940) and in 
Peru (1945). A talented and versatile con¬ 
ductor, he is distinguished for his interest in 
modern music. His ballet arrangements in¬ 
clude the frequently performed ‘ Graduation 
Ball and he has also composed orchestral 
and other instrumental music and songs. 

E. D. P. 

DORATI DI GRANAIOLA, Niccolb ( b . 

Castle of Granaiola, Lucca, c. 1513; d. Lucca, 
>593)-. 

Italian trombonist and composer. He was 
appointed trombone player to the town chapel 
of Lucca on 27 Dec. 1543 and maestro di cappella 
on 9 Feb. 1557, which post he still occupied in 
1579. He composed 6 books of madrigals, also 
motets and songs. e. v. d. s. 

Dor*, Louis Auguste Gustave. Set Caricature. 

DORET, Gustave (b. Aiglc, Canton Vaud, 
20 Sept. 1866; d. Lausanne, 19 Apr. 1943). 

Swiss conductor and composer. He studied 
under Joachim at the High School for Music 
in Berlin and under Massenet, Saint-Sacm, 
Marsick and Dubois in Paris. Between 1893 
and 1895 he was assistant conductor of the 
Concerts d’Harcourt in Paris and organized a 
series of historical concerts, after which he 
became conductor of the Soci6t< Nationale dc 
Musique and of the Op^ra-Comique. In 
1896 he conducted the symphony concerts at 
the Swiss National Exhibition in Geneva. In 
1913 he was made a Chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honour and in 1926 he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Officicr of the order. In 
1936 he became a corresponding member of 
the Institut de France. His homes were at 
Lutry-Lausannc and in Paris. He received 
the freedom of the towns of M^zibrcs, Lutry 
and Aiglc, was a doctor honoris causa of Lau¬ 
sanne University and honorary member of the 
Schwcizcrischcr Tonkunstlervcrein. 

Dorct, whose work was many-sided in it* 
scope, achieved most in the field of vocal 
music. He wrote both solo songs and part- 
songs, and many of his simple yet ingenious 
and charming melodies have become j* 
national possession. He may be ranked wit 
Emile Jaqucs-Dalcrozc as the real founder ol 
the French-Swiss popular song. Dorct / ’ 
besides, one of the few Swiss composers wno 
have succeeded in writing operas worthy 
note. He made himself a name by his setting 
of Ren* Mono's ' La Fete dcs v.gnerons 
(1905). Other operas, based on plays > 
Morax, * Henriette \ ‘ Alifaor \ La Null d« 
quatre temps \ ‘ Tell ’, _ ‘ Davel \ were all 
performed at the open-air Theatre d 
Jorat, founded at Mtziires by Rent and jean 
Morax in .903. His other works are the 

following: 

aSZL'TSZ** rffi-cilTix b^-d-ws. 

B ■ 
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Opera ‘ La Tbseuse d'orties ' (Rene Morax), 1927. 

Mass ‘ Dona nobis pacrm 
Oratorio ‘ Ixs Sept Paroles «lu Christ 
2 Cantatas. 

2 Hymns. 

Orchestral pieces. 

Songs with orchestra. 

Songs with pianoforte. 

Dorct was also an assiduous critic and writer 
on music, in which capacity he remained 
fruitfully productive down to the last years 
of his life. Mis literary works include the 
following: 

‘ Musique et musiciens * (1915). 

| Leltrc a mi niece sur la musique en Suisse * (1919). 

' Pour noire imlependance music ale ' 19/0). 

‘ Temps cl couirelem|>s ‘ (nqr). 

11. E., adds. 

Iliut-DoBir.CwiAVE, ‘Temps et contretemps: 

souvenirs tl'un musi« icn ’ I ribourg, i<q/) t 
Di pIkii h. J., • Gustave Dorct ’ (l.atuanne, 

Tappoi et, W.. ‘Gustave Dorn* (Schweiz. Mus. Ziff.. 

1 94.lt N«. 6). 

DORFBARB 1 ER, DER (Opera). See 
Sciienk. 

St * alio Dialirlli (for sequel). 

DDRFEL, Alfred (b . Waldenhurg, Saxony, 
24 Jan. 1821 ; d. Leipzig, 2* Jan. 190*,). 

German organist, pianist and critic. He 
received his first musical education from the 
organist Johann Trubc. In 1835 hr went t.» 
Leipzig, where he received instruction from 
Karl Kloss, G. W. Fink.C. G. Muller, Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann. In 1H37 he made a 
successful appearance as a pianist, and soon 
afterwards lie attained to a high position as a 
music critic. In the * Neuc Zeitschrift fur 
Musik ’ he wrote some reviews of Schumann's 
works which anticipated the verdict of pos¬ 
terity, although they did not correspond with 
contemporary opinion concerning that master's 
greatness. His criticism of * Gcnovcva ' gave 
the composer great pleasure. 

From 1885 to 1881 Dorfcl contributed to 
the ' Lcipzigcr Nachrichten and in 1880 he 
was appointed custodian of the musical depart¬ 
ment of the town library. In the following 
year lie established a music lending library to¬ 
gether with a music-selling business, in both 
of which he was succeeded in 1885 by his son, 
Balduin. This business afterwards became 
the basis of the lending library of the Peters 
firm. He undertook much work for the firm 
of Brcitkopf & Hartel, whose critical editions 
of the classics, and especially that of Beethoven, 
were corrected chiefly by him. For Peters he 
edited the pianoforte works of Schumann and 
other compositions, and several of the Bach- 
Gcsellschaft volumes were Issued under his 
direction. In 1887 he edited the spurious 
St. Luke Passion for the first-named firm. To 
the literature of music he contributed an 
edition of Berlioz’s treatise on Instrumenta¬ 
tion, the second edition of Schumann’s 
' Gesammelte Schriften ' and an invaluable 
history of the Gewandhaus concerts from 


1781 to 1881 (‘Festschrift zur hundertjahrigen 
Jubclfcicr . . .', Leipzig, 1884), in recogni¬ 
tion of which the University of Leipzig con¬ 
ferred upon him an honorary doctorate in 

1885- h. u. 

DORI, LA (Opera). See Cksti. 

DORIAN (Doric). See Modes. 

DORIAN, Frederick {b. Vienna, 1 July 

190-')- 

American musicologist and music critic of 
Austrian birth. He was educated at the 
Arnold Schoenlierg Seminary and the Stale 
Academy of Music in Vienna and at the Uni¬ 
versity, where he obtained the Ph.D. in 1925. 
From 1929 to 1933 lie was music critic of the 
' Berliner Morgenpost ’ and then for a year the 
Paris music critic of the ‘ Frankfurter Zcilung'. 
Before he left Europe lie wrote a valuable study 
of Beethoven's fugal treatment, * Die Fugen- 
arbeit in den W'crken Beethovens ', published 

in Vol. XIV of S..M.W. 

Since 1938 Dorian has been Professor of 
Music at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. He is chairman of the Pittsburgh 
chapter of the I.S.C.M. and musical director 
of the orchestra and chorus at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Apart from his 
writings and articles as a music critic Dorian 
has written three liooks on music: * The 
History of Music in Performance' (1942), 

Ihe Musical Workshop* (1947) and ' The 
Workshop of the Modern Composer ' (1952). 

“ DORIAN ” FUGUE. The” familiar 
though inaccurate name given to Bach's Organ 
Fugue in I) minor, preceded by the Toccata in 
the same key. The piece is not in the Dorian 
mode, but in pure 1) minor; the nickname is 
due to its being written without a key-signa¬ 
ture. This certainly suggests the Dorian mode 
at first sight, but the accidentals proper to 
D minor (B? and C t) arc inserted casually 
from bar to bar throughout, not to mention 
those called for by modulations into other 
keys. 1 his procedure was not peculiar to 
Bach : it is found in other composers of the 
period, e.g. Handel, who would often write, 
for example, a piece in G minor with one Hal 
in the. key-signature. K . n> 

Doring, Georg. Str Spohr (‘ Bergscist \ lib.). 

DORMAN, Elizabeth. See Young (7). 

DORN, Heinrich (Ludwig Egmont) (b. 

Komgsbcrg, 14 Nov. 1804; d. Berlin, to Jan. 

• 892). 

German conductor, teacher and composer. 
He went through the curriculum of Konigs- 
berg University, and after visiting Dresden 
(where he made Weber's acquaintance) and 
other towns of Germany, fixed himself in 
Berlin in 1824 or 1825. He set seriously to 
work at music under Zeller, Klein and L. 
Berger, mixing in the abundant intellectual 
and musical life which at that time dis- 
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tinguished Berlin, when Rahel Varnhagen 
von Ensc, Heine, Mendelssohn, Klingemann, 
Marx, Spomini, Devricnt, Moschclcs, Rcis- 
siger and many more were among (he ele¬ 
ment of society. With Spomini and Marx he 
was very intimate, and he lost no opportunity 
of defending the former with his pen. 

In Berlin Dorn brought out an opera, * Die 
Rolandsknappen with success in 1826. He 
then became successively teacher at Frank- 
lort o/M. and Konigsberg. In 1829 he went 
to Leipzig and remained there till 1832, when 
temporarily he filled Krebs’s place at Ham¬ 
burg. At Leipzig he taught counterpoint to 
Schumann and produced his most successful 
opera, ‘ Dcr Schoffc von Paris', in 1838. After 
leaving there, his next engagements were at 
the theatres of Hamburg and Riga. In the 
latter place he succeeded Wagner in 1839. 
At Riga he remained till 1843, when he was 
called to succeed Conradin Kreutzer at 
Cologne. During the five years of his residence 
there he was fully occupied, directing the 
festivals of 1844 and 1847, founding the 
Rheinische Musikschulc (1845) and busying 
himself much about music, in addition to the 
duties of his post and much teaching. In 1849 
Dorn succeeded Nicolai as conductor of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, in conjunction with 
Taubert. This post he retained till the end 
of 1868, when he was pensioned off in favour 
of Eckert and was given the title of Royal 
Professor, lie subsequently occupied himself 
in teaching and writing, in both which capaci¬ 
ties he had a great reputation in Berlin. 

Dorn was a musical conservative and a 
bitter opponent of Wagner. It is curiously 
ironical, therefore, that he should have brought 
out an opera on the * Nibelungenlied ’ long 
before Wagner's * Ring * was completed 
( 1 ** 54 )- He was musical editor of the ‘ Post 
and wrote also in the * Gartenlaubc * and the 
‘ Hausfreund \ His account of his career, 

‘ A us mcincin Leben * (3 vols., Berlin, 1870) 
and ' Ostracismus ' (Berlin, 1874), arc among 
his more valuable books. As a conductor he 
was one of the first of his day, with every 
quality of intelligence, energy, tact and in¬ 
dustry to fill that position. His compositions 
include : 

OPERAS 

‘ Die Rolandsknappen * (Berlin. 1826). 

* Die Belllerin * (Konigsberg, 1828). 

*Ab«i Kara’ (Leipzig. 1831). 

' Dcr Scholle von Paris ’ (l<ica. 13 Nov. 1838). 

* Das Banner von England * (Riga. 1841). 

‘ Die Nibclungen ’ (Berlin. 27 Mar. 1854). 

Ein Tag in Russland ' (Berlin. 1856). 

' Dcr Bolcnlaufer von Pima * (Mannheim. 1865). 

* Gewiller bei Sonncnschcin * (Dresden. 1863). 

BALLET 

* Amors Macht ’ (Leipzig, 1830). 

Dorn also wrote a Requiem, many cantatas, 
symphonies and other orchestral works, among 


which the most important is ‘ Sicgcsfestklange’, 
numerous pianoforte pieces, songs, etc. 

f. g., rev. 

Bmi„—H.Mien, Adam, * Heinrkla Dorn als Opcrnkuin- 
ponisl, 1804-92 ' (Ncustadt o/Aisch, 1939). 

DORNAUS, Peter. | _ „ 

DORNAUS, Philipp.) HoRN > P* 374 - 
DORNEL, Louis Antoine (A. ?, c. 1685: 

d. Paris, 1765). 

French organist and composer. In 1706 he 
won, in competition with Rameau, the post 
of organist to the Paris church of Saintc- 
Madeleinc en la Cite; he was afterwards for 
many years chief organist at Saintc-Gcncviivc. 
Dorncl was regarded by his contemporaries as 
a master of the organ and of the harpsichord. 
An honest executant, he left numerous compo¬ 
sitions, religious and secular, psalms, motets, 
harpsichord pieces (1731), a book of ' Sym¬ 
phonies en trio ’ (1709), a book of Sonatas for 
violin alone, and suites for flute with bass 
(1711), of good technical workmanship, but 
no more. m. p. 


Bum .—La Lai'rincie. Lionel de. * L’Ecolc francaise dr 
violoo ‘ (Paris, 1922). I. 180-91. 

DOROTHY (Operetta). See Cellier. 

DORP IN’T GEBERGTE, HET (Opera). 
See Benoit, P. 

DORSET GARDEN THEATRE. This 
house was erected in London upon the garden 
of a mansion belonging to the Earl of Dorset, 
on the bank of the Thames at the bottom 
of Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. William 
Davenant had obtained a patent for its con¬ 
struction in 1639 and another in 1662, hut 
from various causes the building was not 
erected in his lifetime. His widow, however, 
built the theatre from the designs of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren; and the duke’s company, 
removing from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, opcncc 
it 19 Nov. 1671. It became celebrated for the 
production of pieces of which music and 
spectacle were the most prominent features, 
among which the most conspicuous were: 

Davenant-* adaptation of Shakespeare-* 

&£££ “mmk by 1 ^. Hu™ ; 

• Circe \ with Banister's mu»ic. 1676; and Lee * 1 
do*iu* -, with Purcell’* music, in 1680. 

In 1682 the king’s and duke’s companies 
were united and generally performed at Dru 
Lane; but operas and other pieces requiring 
large space for stage effects were still occas, °"’ 
ally brought out at Dorset Garden, among 
them : 

Drydens * Albion and Albanius \ «'' h < 'rab<.’s mu»£ 
1685 : ’ The Fool's Preferment \ with Purcell s mus. 


I ICICI l**v..» • —--.- £ 

688 ; * Diocletian \ with Purcell’s music, 1690 ^ 


King 

tv* * V J~ * 

Arthur-. with Purcell's musk. 169'! "Th* . 

-SB-a 

,693; ’Don SDaniel 


Powell and Verbruggen * 
Purcell’s music, in 1690. 
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In 1699 die house was let to William Joy, 
a strong Kentish man styled “ The English 
Samson ’, and for exhibitions of conjuring, 
fencing and even prize-fighting. It was again 
opened for the performance of plays in 1703 
and finally closed in Oct. 1706. After the de¬ 
molition of the theatre the site was successively 
occupied as a timber yard, by the New River 
Company’s offices and the City Gas Works. 
An engraving showing the river front of the 
theatre was prefixed to Elkanah Settles 
‘Empress of Morocco' (1673), another, by 
Sutton Xicholls, was published in 1710 and a 
third in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’, July 
i,!i 4 - w. 11. 11. 

D’ORTIGUE. See Ortku e, 1/. 

DORUS-GRAS, Julie (Aimce Josiphe) 
(real name Steenkiste) ( A . Valenciennes, 7 
Sept. 1805; </. Paris, 6 Feb. 1896). 

Hrlgian soprano singer. Dorm was the 
name ol her mother. She was the daughter 
of the lender of the orchestra at Valenciennes 
and educated in nnisir by her father. At the 
age of fourteen she made a debut at a concert 
with such success as to obtain a subsidy from 
the authorities to enable her to study at the 
Paris Conservatoire. There she was admitted 
on 21 Dee. 1821 and received instruction from 
llenri and Dlangini. With a good voice and 
much facility of execution, she obtained the 
I"' 1 I'"" P.'er .....I liordogni then 

helped to finish her education. To the former 
she owed her appointment as chamber singer 
to the king. In 1825 she began her travels, 
going to Brussels first, where she sang with 
such success as to receive proposals for the 
Opera. She now gave six months to study for 
tin- stage, and made a brilliant d*but. 

After the Revolution of 1830 Dorus went to 
the Paris Opera and made her first appearance 
m Rossini V Comte ()ry ’. On the retirement 
ol Laurc Cinti-Dainoreau from the Opera in 
1H35, Dorus succeeded to the principal parts. 
In 1839 she visited Lon. I on. Having married 
Gras (A. Amiens, 29 Oct. 1800; d. Etretat, 9 
July 1876), one of the principal violins at the 
Opera, on 9 Apr. 1833, Dorus for some years 
kept her maiden name on the stage. She 
retired from the Opera in 1843, but she con¬ 
tinued to sing occasionally in Paris and in the 
provinces. In 1847 she reappeared in London 
and renewed her former triumphs, as she did 
again in 1848 and 1849. In 1830-51 Dorus- 
Gras remained in Paris, singing at a few con¬ 
certs ; but after that her artistic career came 
to an end. 

DOS ANJOS, Diniz. See Anjos. 

DOSSOR, Lance (Harry Lancelot) (b. 

Y\ eston-supcr-Mare, 14 May 1916). 

English pianist. The son of Seymour 
lessor a tenor singer, he was educated at 
bcaford College and matriculated at London 
University. In 1932 he won an open scholar¬ 


ship to the R.C.M. in London, where he 
studied pianoforte with Herbert Fryer and 
composition with Herbert Howells. He is the 
winner of two international prizes : the Franz 
Liszt Prize in the International Competition 
for Piano-Playing, held in 1936 at Vienna, and 
in 1937 the Sonata Prize in the Chopin Com¬ 
petition at Warsaw. The same year he was 
awarded the medal of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians. His London d^but was made in 
Oct. 1937. Lance Dossor is regarded as one 
of the foremost English pianists and has won 
added recognition since the second world war. 


DOSTAL, Jiri (A. Prague, 23 Apr. 19.16; 
d. Prague, 26 Feb. 1952). 

Czech critic and writer on music. He 
studied at Prague University and took the 
D.Sc. in 1925 and Pli.D. in 1945. He also 
studied musical science under Ncjedly, Zich 
and Hutter, and musical theory privately 
under Ridky. From 1933 he worked in the 
Central Prague Library and became the 
administrator of its music department — 
called The Library of B. Smetana — in 1939. 
In J937-4 8 "as music critic of the daily 

Lidove Xoviny '. He also wrote numerous 
studies and articles for musical periodicals and 
almanacs. Of his larger works the most 
important is Jar. Kfidka ’ (1944). He edited 
the Jan Kubelik ’ symposium (1942), where 
he gave a detailed biography and catalogue 
of works of the famous Czech violinist. 

After the political changes in Feb. 1948 
Dost.d was obliged to give up his critical 
activity. |„ 195, |,e also left the Prague 
Central Library and became a transport 
worker. a 

DoMoycv.Uy, Fc<*dor Mikhailovich. Su libeller 
bu.TrY'T \T" *' '"-M’lGjkolnikov -.inci.l. 

• 1,1 " ,C . l>CMl • J««niai 

•( Im .lr,- u tJ I Prokofiev 

1 ,IL» J : pr, . al - ( kacronio d’ mvrrno • 

J »uirrmc.uer (• H«.koln,kotr, oppra). 

DOT DE SUZETTE, LA (Opera). 
Boieldim;. 

DOT, LA (Opera). See Dalayrac. 

DOT-WAY. An English i7th-ccniurv 
s>stcm of notation for recorders —in fact a 
tablaturc — with Staves of a number of lines, 
each or which represented one of the fingcr- 
K ’ , . CS . p!accd over the lines showed 

winch of the fingers were to l>c held down for 
each note. 

DOTTED MOTE 8 . (i) The <|„, after a 
note has different meanings in pre-Baroquc 
music, in Baroque music and in iMjst-Baroque 
music. 1 

»A) In Mensural Notation (131I1 to 16th 
centuries) these meanings are basically two : 
ui) the punclus diiisionis (dot of division) 
divides groups of nous to avert rhythmic 
ambiguity; (A) the punclis additions (dot of 
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addition) increases the time-value of the note 
after which it is set by one half. 1 

(B) During the late 16th century, the 17th and 
the greater part of the 18th the dot of division 
disappeared, but the dot of addition acquired 
a variable meaning, i.e. an increase in time- 
value either of one half, or of rather more, 
or of rather less. This indeterminate dot was 
used partly for mere convenience of notation, 
e.g. in triplet and compound ternary rhythms ; 
to serve in place of the double dot before its 
invention (seebelow ); to save tied notes, etc. 
But its flexibility was also put to deliberate 
advantage in order to avoid a rigid notation 
of certain rhythms whose exact proportioning 
it was preferred to leave to the performer, 
thereby encouraging him to vary it according 
to mood and context, but under the guidance 
of conventions then familiar. It is therefore 
essential for the interpretation of much 
Baroque music to become acquainted with 
these conventions.* 

The use of the indeterminate dot declined 
during the latter part of the 18th century. It 
became usual to notate triplet and compound 
ternary rhythms exactly and to employ tied 
notes to the exact value intended. Neither 
of these usages was at all an innovation at 
that date; but before the mid-i8th century 
the double-dotted note seems unknown. It 
was used quite tentatively and apologetically 
by C. P. E. Bach in his ‘ Versuch ’ of 1753*, 
(a) being usual notation, ( b) C. P. E. Bach’s 
interpretation, and (c) and (d) " new indica¬ 
tions ": 



(G) The combination here shown of a dot 
with a staccato dash did not become estab¬ 
lished, no doubt because to treat a dot as a 
rest or silence of articulation in suitable con¬ 
texts was the normal Baroque convention in 
any case. But the double dot became generally 
accepted. Leopold Mozart used it (also 
with an apology) in his' Violinschule’ of 1756; 
yet Marpurg made no mention of it in 1750. 
In Turk’s ‘ Clavierschulc ’ of 1789 it appears 
in its normal modern usage. Wolfgang 
Mozart used the triple dot in the “ Haffner ” 
Symphony. One reason for the indeterminate 
dot was thus removed, and its existence is 
not recognized in modern times, though in 
practice the length of the dot in sharply dotted 
rhythms (especially in marches and com¬ 
parable music) is habitually and instinctively 

1 Srr Notation. • St * 1st gales. 

* Berlin. 1753. etc.; Eng. Hint., Wm. Mi t ch ell 
(London, 1949). P- 120. 


increased, often partly in the form of a silence 
of articulation, the little note or notes im¬ 
mediately following being correspondingly 
delayed and shortened. 

Apart from such largely unconscious modi¬ 
fications in the interests of spontaneous inter¬ 
pretation, it is 19th- and 20th-century practice 
to use the single dot to increase the time-value 
by one half; the double dot by half the first 
increase; the triple dot by half the second 
increase in addition ; and so on if desired. This 
gives: 



In old music a dot was sometimes placed at 
the beginning of a bar, having reference to the 
last note of the preceding bar (see 1 below ): 
this method of writing was not convenient, as 
the dot might easily escape notice, and it is 
now superseded by the use of the bind in 
similar cases (see 2): 



The older way of representing this was,'how¬ 
ever, occasionally revived by Brahms. His¬ 
torically it was a relic of the early part-books 
in which bar lines were not used at all. 

Handel and Bach, and other composers of 
the early part of the 18th century, were accus¬ 
tomed to use a convention which often mis¬ 
leads modern students. In 6-8 or 12-8 time, 
where groups of dotted quavers followed by 
semiquavers occur in combination with trip¬ 
lets, they are to be regarded as equivalent to 
crotchets and quavers. Thus the passage 



: with the semiquaver sounded after_ the 
rd note of the triplet, as it would be il tnc 
rase occurred in more modern music, 
ii) The dot over or below a note is tnc 
mal modern sign for a moderate staccato 
various kinds.* This use was familiar to 
P. E. Bach and encouraged by him ; earn 
ters had employed such dots under a slur 
indicate separate notes taken in the same 
>ke of the bow (e.g. Mann Marais in 
1 s) ; but the normal Baroque meaning 
* Sft Staccato. 

» • Pieces de viole * (Paris, 1701). 
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of such dots is not necessarily staccato, but 
equal in rhythm where convention would 
otherwise require the notes so marked, though 
written equally, to be performed unequally. 1 
1 he normal Baroque staccato sign is not the 
dot but the dash, which both then and now 
implies a fairly extreme degree of staccato, 
a mild degree being taken for granted in far 
more contexts by Baroque than by 19th- and 
20th-century composers. R . n . 

Srt alw Abbreviation*. Brb.intr. Bind. W»|. 
Notation. Point. 

DOTZAUER, (Justus Johann) Friedrich 

(A. Hildburghauscn, 20 June 1783: J. ?, 
6 Mar. i860). 

German violoncellist, teacher and com¬ 
poser. His teachers were Heuschkcl, Clcich- 
mann1 and Riittinger — a pupil of Kittl and 
therefore only two removes from J. S. Bach 
l;or the cello he had Kriegck of Meiningen, a 
famous virtuoso and teacher, lie began his 
career in the Mriningrn court orchestra in 
1 Hoi and remained there till 1803. He then 
went by way of Leipzig to Berlin, where he 
ound and profited by B. Romberg. In 1811 
lie entered the royal orchestra at Dresden, 
where he remained till his retirement in 1852 ; 
until his death lie was occupied in playing 
composing, editing and, above all. teaching.' 
Ills principal pupils were Rummer, Drechsler, 
G. .Schuberth, and his own son, C. Ludwig 
Dotxauer. 

His works comprise an opera, ’ Graziosa ' 
(1840), masses, a Symphony, several over- 
tures, 9 quartets, 12 concertos for cello and 
orchestra, sonatas, variations and exercises for 
the cello. He edited Bach’s 6 sonatas for cello 
solo and left an excellent Methyl for his 
instrument. F v ,1 5 

DOUBLE (Eng. & Fr.). (,) I n French the 
w?. » the old name for “ variation ", especi¬ 
ally in harpsichord music, of the kind which 
changes the melody by mere embellishment 
with ornamentation. Such variations were 
never accompanied by any change in the sup¬ 
porting harmonies. No doubt the word 
originally came from the practice of quicken- 
mg the note-values by halving or in another 
sense doubling them, and it was thus the 
equivalent of the old English word "divisions”; 
out the ornamentation could take other forms' 
such as trills or turns on separate notes, etc. 
examples arc numerous in the works of the 
early 18th-century masters. Handel’s varia¬ 
tions on the so-called ‘Harmonious Black¬ 
smith a rc called doubles in the old editions. 

In Couperin s Pieces dc clavecin ’, Book I, 

ES’ aV S, rn ? dancc ’ ‘ Canaries ’, 
followed by a variation entitled ‘ Double des 

Uanaries , and two instances will also be 

found , n Bach’s " English ” Suites, the first of 

which contains a * Courantc avec deux 

1 Ste iNtcALES. 
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doubles’ and the sixth a Saraband with a 
double. I he term in this sense is now 
entirely obsolete. 

(2) In English the term is user! in combina¬ 
tion with other words to indicate a lower 
octave. Thus the " double bass ” plays an 
octave lower than the bass noted in the score, 
so that, where cello and bass parts are one and 
the same in a score, the double basses auto¬ 
matically sound an octave below the cello. 
Similarly with the double bassoon. A “ double 
stop " on the organ is a stop of the pitch known 
as 16-ft. pitch, an octave below the “ unison ” 
stops. 

(3) In the old system of the gamut we find 
the following, according to Playford’s * Intro¬ 
duction to the Skill of Musick p. 3 : " The 
notes below Gam-ut (i.e. G on the bottom 
fine of the bass stave) are called double 
Notes, as Double F, fa, ut. Double E, la, mi, 
and as being Eights or Diapasons to those 
above Gam-ut ”. To-day the notes in the 

bass, octave from C, (in Helmholtz 

pitch notation) are often spoken of by organ 
builders as double G. double F. etc., and they 
still cling to their own old pitch notation, 
which actually uses double lettering (CO, etc.). 

7 ’ 1 *\ c word •* applied to singers who 
understudy a part in an opera or other vocal 
work, so as to replace the regular performer 
m case ol need ; and those who undertake two 
parts in the same work arc said to " double ” 
one with the other. Ri P | rcv 

ceul„,|„e ilr* 

** aha Rcsal (for * «l«,.,ble " in.trumenU). 

DOUBLE. .See Or.ian Stops. 

(iii? OUBL ^ (Kr -" ,urn >- Sfe Ornamints, G 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE. These terms 
were applied in the 16th centurv to the 

i^the^T 3 " 5 and a,S ? ‘° ,hp vir K inals » and 
m the 17th century to the curtail (or bassoon) 

and sackbut (or trombone). 

A scholarly study of the subject is that of 

Music"’ J?r A 0 ’* 1 KnR,ish of 

A W»- 3 . I he terms as applied 

FnHUhT r<l ,nS,rU !" rn, f arc P rci, 6ar to the 
l-nghsh language, though in Germany various 

S X,c°H« " CrC formrr, y described as 
wioie, half and quarter instruments, accord- 

Lmhor!, C" and d ‘P ,h of “>"*• Various 
"snX ” i VC .. S J URg .“ ,Cd lhal die terms 
single and "double” referred to ,fie 
number of bellows, to the number of ranks 
of pipes or to the number of keyboards or 

thatT * : >U ‘ ^ a,f>in haS Sh ° wn con dusivcly 
that these theories are untenable. The earliest 

occurrence of the term " double organ ” 

applied to a combination of a great ore .,. 

and a posit,ve (or chair) organ is in the records 

of Worcester Cathedral, in ,6,3. From that 
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dale “ single " and “ double ”, as applied to 
organs and harpsichords, certainly denote a 
one-manual or two-manual instrument, but 
this docs not justify the same interpretation 
when applied to the small portable organ in 
use in a previous century. Galpin offers the 
suggestion that the words “ single ” and 
“ double ” refer to the compass and pitch of 
the instrument. In 16th-century England 
the recognized musical scale, based on the 
Guidonian scptcnarics, embraced a chromatic 
compass from G to f". I’layford (1661) states 
that the compass employed at the close of the 
Elizabethan era was confined within these 
limits, but adds “ those below Gamut in the 
Bassus arc called double notes. I have there¬ 
fore expressed them with double letters.” 
In Hopkins & Rimbault's ‘ History of the 
Organ ’ we find the same use of the word 
•* double ", in the contract for an organ for 
the London church of Allhallows, Barking, in 
1519. The tlownward compass is stated to be 
” dowblc Ce, fa, ut", or C in the pitch 
notation now generally used. 1 A single regal 
or a single virginal, therefore, descended only 
to G, or to G (Gamut), while double regals 
and double virginals descended to C, or to G,. 
Galpin considers this explanation will meet 
all the requirements of the 16th-century key¬ 
board instruments. 

I'raetorius 2 affords conclusive corrobora¬ 
tion, for in his article on the Fagott (bassoon) 
he states that, in England, the type descending 
to G was called the “ single ” curtail and the 
type reaching C the " double " curtail. He 
also explains that the largest Pommer — a 
fifth below the Bass Pommer (C-c*) — was 
termed Gross Doppel Quint Pommer (F ( -f), and 
the lowest bassoons, the Quart - and Quint- 
Fagott — a fourth and fifth respectively below 
the Choritffagott (C-g') — were collectively 
termed Doppel/agolt. Randle Holme's manu¬ 
script of 1688* includes a drawing of a 
" Double Curtaile ” which, from the names 
of the keys as given by Holme, is clearly shown 
to be the normal 17th-century* bassoon. 
Holme adds: " This Is double the bignesse 
of the single . . . and is played eight notes 
deeper ”. In fact, the term " double " is 
nowadays applied to an instrument or to a 
scries of sounds pitched an octave below a 
recognized standard. l. c. l. 

Srt alio Ureal. 

DOUBLE APPOGGIATURA. See Or¬ 
naments, A (ii) ; S (ii) (3). 

1 Organ builders are now almost alone in retaining 
the old English abbreviation*. Srt Pitch Notation. 

* M. Practoriut, ' Syntagmati* musici . . . Tomui 
Sccumlus. De Organographia * (Wol fen but tel. 1619. 
fartiinile, 1929) ; and id.. ' Theatrum imtrumcntorum 
(Wolfcnbuttel, 1620. facsimile. 1929). 

* B.M., MS Harl. 2034. f. 207b. 

* Schnlet, 4 Oxford Companion to Music s.e. 
Double Bassoon, errs in giving Double Curtail as an 
equivalent. 


DOUBLE BACKFALL. See Ornaments, 

A (iii). 

DOUBLE BARS. Vertical lines in pairs 
dividing a piece or movement into main 
sections and, when accompanied by dots, 
indicating that the section on the same side as 
the dots is to be repeated : 

(1) O) (8) 


Thus (1) above indicates a repeated section 
followed by an unrcpcated one, and (2) and 
(3) a repeated section followed by another 
repeated one. 

In such eases the bars are usually two uni¬ 
formly thin strokes, except as a rule at the end 
of the exposition section of a sonata-form 
movement. Double bars denoting, not a 
division or a repeat, on the other hand, bul 
the end of a piece or movement, arc always a 
thin stroke followed by a thick one: 



The double bar is a prominent feature in 
the older examples of the symphony or sonata. 
In the first movement it occurs at the end of 
the first section, which is normally repeated 
and then followed by the working-out, or 
development. In certain symphonies before 
Beethoven, and some of Beethoven's piano¬ 
forte sonatas (e.g. the “ Appassionata "), the 
second section was repeated as well as the 
first. It may be pointed out that a double bar 
may be placed anywhere in the measure, 
without affecting its value. o., adds. 

DOUBLE BASS. See Violin Family. 
Viol. 

DOUBLE BASS VIOL. See Viol. 

DOUBLE BASSOON (Fr. contrebasson ; 
Ger. Konlrafagott ; Ital. eontrafagotto). The 
modern double bassoon, termed Contra 
for convenience, is in all respects twice the size 
of the bassoon and sounds one octave lower. 
It has a complete chromatic compass from U, 
or Bb„ (even A„ on some German contras) t 
f or even c\ The tone in the lowest register 
(sounding B»„ to E,) in sustained notes is son 
and smooth, providing six valuab> c 
below the range of the normal doubk bass. 
The tone is easy and flexible as far as G. 
the French contra the first octave key is used 
for Gs to c? inclusive, and the feeoiKlocw' 
key for d to g S inclusive. Both octave key* 
used for the four extreme notes a to c wclu. * 
but those above f sound rather forced and du • 
Notwithstanding this, Beethoven Brahms and 
Ravel have written up to a ' c 

Music is written in the bass dcf ’ ‘ 

above the sound produced. Uagner 


in 
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4 Parsifal ’, ihc only score in which he em¬ 
ployed the contra, wrote for it at its actual 
pitch. 

The instrument has had a chequered career, 
and this explains how, in various countries, 
the contra's original lowest note, D , became 
successively C„ B ?<< and finally a'„, as the 
skill of instrument makers made possible the 
production of such low notes. The modern 
contra, whether French or German, has a 
wooden bell-rim when C, is the lowest note 
required, and many players play any lower 
note an octave higher. An inverted metal 1 * 11 , 
however, can be slipped on the wooden Ik-II- 
joint and this, with appropriate key mechan¬ 
ism lor the left thumb, enables Bq„ and B>, to 
be produced. An even larger inverted bell, 
partly metal and partly wood, will give A, 
(the lowest note on the pianoforte and the 
owest sound in the orchestra). As the iiiIk- 
length in this ease is 19 ft. 5 ins., and is specially 
sensitive to variations in temperature, a tuning- 
Nlule may be fitted to the large metal crook. 

1 he contra is made in a variety of sha|>es to 
ensure compactness and is usually held pre¬ 
cisely like a bassoon. All finger-holes, how¬ 
ever are covered by keys to bring them within 
reach ol the lingers, and such is the maker's 
ingenuity that the player can change from 
bassoon to contra with raw as regards linger¬ 
ing Indeed the only radical dillcrcnce in 
technique between the contra and the bassoon 
consists in the two " octave keys ” employed 
«*n the former. The embouchure resulting 
Iron, the much larger reed is, of course. 
■iMected. Since Forsyth's 'Orchestration' 
would rad one to expect the continued use of 
three different types of contra, it should b- 
noted that only the third of these (and German 
i'I vt ; r y rari ' , y *>™ch system) is now in use. 
in the recent new edition of Prout's ' Or¬ 
chestra ' the obsolete type known as Contra- 
biitui/tltoti, never used in the 20th century 
(except experimentally in London in 1048 by 
Mr. A. C. Baines of the L.P.O.), is described 
and illustrated as the only type in use! I„ 
Britain the rarity of the contra outside London 
is regrettable, for very many works of sym¬ 
phonic proportions, composed in the second 
quarter of the century, include a contra. The 
dignity, solidity and richness which it contri¬ 
butes t he orchestral mass deserve much 

precognition. ,, raay , M . rrlnarkcd> , 
that these qualities afford to the contra player 
a remarkable sense of satisfaction which more 
«ban compensates for the necessarily sub¬ 
ordinate nature of the part he plays 

l.sroRv -Zacconi (,592)* firs, mentions 
tbe f agotto Chonsla ”, adding that there 
were other fagotti “ a little higher or a little 
deeper . The deeper fagotti were termed 

,|,raHic * di —‘Venice. 


” Doppcl Fagott ” by Praetorius (1G19) *, 
being cither Qjsa,fagott (a fourth lower de- 
scenduig to G,) or Quinfagoll (a I,III. lower to 
FJ. Praetorius (1619) gives us the first de¬ 
tailed account of these FagotU or Do/giarun, all 
of which were 2-kcycd dolcians, and explains 
that the Qua, tfagott was suitable for sharp keys 
and the Quintfagolt for flat keys. " It is very- 
convenient ”, lie adds, ” when one can have 
both these kinds in the music.” At this time 
(ibiq) Hans Schreilier, Kainmetmusikus of the 
electoral court in Berlin, was said to l>e making 
a large " Fagot Contra ” to sound a fourth 
l>elow the Quintfagolt , i.r. an octave below the 
type-instrument, the Choi infagott, and descend¬ 
ing to 16-ft. C. '• Should he succeed ”, adds 
Prjetorius, ” it will Ik- a splendid instrument, 
the like of which has never before been seen, 
and it will really Ik- something to marvel at.” 
Apparently organ builders had occasionally 
attempted to produce 16-ft. G and 1), the 
louest two notes on the trombone stop, with 
indifferent remit, and Praetorius had doubts 
as to Schreiber's chances of success. Be that 
“ it may, 111 iG*6 a Com,afagott is S|>ccificd in 
the Inventory of the Karfusscrkirchc, Frank- 
Ion o,M.» It is obvious that without special 
machinery the boring of wooden trunks of large 
size can be undertaken only with difficulty and 
imperfectly. In addition, without modern 
key mechanism, the note-holcs had to be bored 
disproportionately small and obliquely through 
the tube-wall to bring them within reach of the 
fingers. The result was that the contra satis- 
bed neither the performer nor the audience, 
and for over two centuries it presented a 
challenge to instrument makers. 

Two well-preserved late 16th-century Italian 
specimens of double bassoon are among eight 
dolcians which survive in the Kunsthislo- 
risches Museum, Vienna.* Both are held with 
right hand above left, contrary to the modern 
bassoon, and each is probably a Qua, fagott 
a fourth below the Chomtfagott. 

A Qua, tf agott was in the orchestra which 
accompanied a song at a musical festival held 
at Nuremberg in .643 or ,644: two fiommers, 
three Jagott 1 and a qua, fagott.* 

cJn.i':': ° f a ». 

l-amala No 31 (of 17,5), which the part 
often descends to G The St. John Passion 
0 *'* 3 ) prescribes continuo pro basso,,o groiw, 

• Svwman, mmi,i . . Vol !! 

.1^.• ttVoIf.n- 
P Sit 1 "' Hj " dbuch dcr Musikii.nrumci.lenkunde \ 

"* Schlooer's 

/u « 01 Uie l-trllcclion tl„re (,a, Q ) V,„ 

1878^.^58-w* ,0 " C de l ' in *‘"”«*cnU«k,n • (Pari,. 
Icrry. * Bath'* Ottlmira * <I.oiidoii, 1933), p . ,, 4 
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bui the compass C-f is merely that of the 
C/iorislfagott. The Heeled Museum contains a 
facsimile of a large 2-keycd Dofifxl/agott, 4 ft. 
5 ins. in height, preserved in the Heyer Col¬ 
lection, Leipzig. The facsimile descends to 
At*,. 1 Geiringer 2 depicts an Italian contra 
in the Museum Carolino-Augusteum, Salz¬ 
burg, 6 ft. in height, with a bell consisting 
of a dragon-head and flexible tongue, made 
by J. M. Anciuti of Milan, 1732.1 As this 
instrument has nine keys, it may have been 
considerably altered, since the four-keyed 
contra was current about 1732. 

The earliest record of the contra in England 
is in Handel's ‘ Hymn for the Coronation ’ 
(1727).* According to Burney, Handel asked 
Slanesby sen., the celebrated London wood¬ 
wind maker, to make a contra 8 ft. in height 
lor use by J. F. Lampc, Handel's bassoonist, 
but for want of a reed or other cause no use 
was made of it. On 6 Aug. 1739 the 1 London 
Daily Post ’ contained an advertisement of an 
evening concert at Marylcbonc Gardens at 
which two double bassoons by Stanesby sen. 
were included, “ the greatness of whose sound 
surpasses that of any other bass instrument 
whatsoever : never performed with before 

A single surviving contra of this type *, 8 ft. 

4 ins. in height, stamped “ Stanesby Junior, 
London, i 739 ’\ was shown at the Royal 
Military Exhibition, London, 1890, and is now 
in the National Museum of Ireland, Dublin. 
Stanesby sen. died in 1734, and it seems strange 
that his instruments had not been played 
before 1739, if the press advertisement is 
reliable. After Handel’s use of the contra in 
' L' Allegro’ (1740) and in the ‘Fireworks 
Music’ (1749) no more is heard of it in 
England until 1784. In that year, at the 
first Handel Commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey, the orchestra of 250 included a contra 
which was in the hands of Ashley, then first 
bassoon at Covent Garden Theatre. Appar¬ 
ently the instrument again failed to function, 
and Parke, principal oboe at the festival, 
relates * that the contra “ which had never 
been heard was never again seen In this, 
however, he was wrong, for the contra re¬ 
appeared in the fourth Handel Festival in 
1787 7 and Ashley played it at the Three 

1 Kimky, * Kleiner Katalog p. 160. No. 1361. 
Cf. facsimile by Hcckel in his museum, illustrated in 
• Dor Fagotl \ p. 7. where it is stated that the lowest 
note is contra A>. 

* K. Geiringer. * Musical Instruments' (London, 
tati), Plate XXVI. 

* Catalogue of Museum Carolino-Augusteum, Salz¬ 
burg. No. 209. Plate III; the naming of the 
keys is open to some doubt. 

4 Burney, 1 Account of the Musical Performances in 
Westminster Abbey ... in Commemoration of Handel * 
(London. 1785). P- 7 - 

* Day, ' Catalogue of the Royal Military Exhibition * 
(1891), p. 81. 

* Parke. ' Musical Memoirs’ (1784-1830), I. 42. 

’ John Crosse. ’ Account of the Grand Musical 

Festival held in September 1823 in York Minster ’ 
(York. 1825). pp. 174 - 75 - 


Choirs Festival at Worcester in 1788 8 and 
Jenkinson at Worcester in 1803.’* Certainly 
we hear no more of the contra in England for 
half a century until c. 1855, when J. Samrnc of 
London made an 8-kcycd quart bassoon in 
low G (preserved in the Donaldson Collection 
of the R.C.M. in London). 

In Austria and Germany it seems that until 
about 1850 the inclusion of the contra in 
scores depended entirely upon whether it was 
locally available. Vienna seems to have been 
able to provide the contra, which explains its 
use, if rarely, by Haydn and Beethoven. In 
Vienna in 1807 a contra player was on the 
pay-roll of the court orchestra ,0 , and Beet¬ 
hoven in a memorandum concerning a Vienna 
concert in 1814 mentions having had two 
contras. 11 At a Vienna performance of Haydn’s 

• Creation ’ in 1843 four contras (one being of 
brass) were used. 12 The instrument was, how¬ 
ever, still defective and was at first considered 
more suitable for military bands, in which the 
serpent and the ophiclcidc were in favour. 
Care must be exercised in interpreting con¬ 
tinental references to the contra in the first 
half of the 19th century. Confusion occurred 
with the so-called Russian bassoon, a form of 
wooden bass-horn in bassoon shape. Berlioz 
in 1842'* met a German player who called his 
instrument a double bassoon, whereas it was in 
reality a Russian bassoon. 

It was not until 1863 that a French-made 
contra was heard in Paris. 14 Thus we hear in 
1800 of four serpents being used there in a 
performance of * The Creation ’ and two 
ophicleides in 1844.'* Neither the serpent nor 
the ophiclcidc could play the entire contra 
parts at pitch. A proposal in 1794 to establish 
at the Paris Conservatoire a class for contra 
did not materialize.'* In 1813 Choron edited 
a second edition of L. J. Francceur's * iraite 

general desvoix ct dcs instrumentsd’orchcstrc , 

but omits the contra " as it is no longer m 
use ’’. Nevertheless Isouard’s * Aladin ’ (1822) 
included an important contra part, and by 
1825 the contra was much in demand in 
French military bands, until the arriva ot 
saxhorns in 1846 supplanted the other bass 
instruments. In 1867 Verdi included the 

• Rrv D I vvan* &c.. ' Origin and Progress of ihe 
Mooting of the Three Choir* * (Gloucester, 1895). 

*»% l K&criiche Hofmu»ikkapolio zu Wien von 

1543-1867 ’ (Vienna. 1869). P 3*- . . \\\ 

• • • The Life of L. van Beethoven . b> Alex. 

Thayer, ed. by H. E. Krehbiel (New York. . 9 * 0 . «• 

” « Cfaisner. * Dirigont und Ripioni*!.' <•»«) qu °'^ 
in Schunemann. ’ Geschichte des Dingieren* (19 3 

ra< >» n Bo P rlilz? ; Memoir, ’. English .ran, (London. .884). 

"'••’Lavignac. 4 EneyclopWie \ ** ‘ ***' X&JjjSj ’ 

.. Castd-Bla/r. • L Acadomie Impor.alo de Musique 

ic n En 3 c£ do fa musique (Paris. .9*7). ** 

\ P- .563. 
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contra in ‘ Don Carlos *, and his example was 
followed by Saint-Saens, Ambroise Thomas, 
Reyer and Massenet over a period of thirty 
years, though it seems doubtful if the parts 
were played on a contra even in Paris. 1 

The popularity of the contra in German 
military music led makers to attempt the con¬ 
struction of a satisfactory metal contra. These 
attempts assumed a bewildering variety of 
shapes and names, the principal being : 

(t) The Sarrusophone, a family of double- 
reed brass instruments invented by Sarrus. 
bandmaster of the French 13th Regiment, and 
patented in 1856 by P. L. Gautrot, the Paris 
maker. 1 

(2) Johann Stehle, the Viennese maker in 
the 1H30S ' made a brass contra, 5 ft. 6 ins. in 
height. All fifteen holes were covered by keys, 
with a compass of two octaves, and though the 
technique was difficult the tone was said to be 
three times as strong as that of the usual contra. 

(3) C. \\. Moritz, the Berlin maker, in 184-. 
designed the Clat ialur • Contrafagott *, which 
was an ingenious improvement upon Stehle s 
model, having a keyboard of black and white 
touches, as on the modern piano-accordion, to 
operate the fifteen keys. Though the instru¬ 
ment was officially commended in Germany in 
'» 4 !>, and again in 1855, Moritz’s application 
lor a I ruvsian patent was not granted until 
i»f>b *, a year after his death, and no surviving 
specimen is known. 

(4) Schollnast & Sohn of Pressburg (now 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) in 1839 patented a 
brass contra and named it " Tritonikon " or 

Umversal-Kontrabass The total tube- 
length of nearly 15 ft. was folded on itself five 
times and had fifteen large keys of which only 
the first was open, giving a chromatic compass 
or sixteen notes from I), to F. Simplified 
fingering — one key for each note — is said to 
have entailed imperfect intonation and re¬ 
duced volume of tone. 

( 5 ) V. F.Cerveny of Koniggratz, Bohemia, 
was next to attempt an improved contra. 1 In 
750 he produced his " Tritonikon ” in E, in 
slender tuba-shape, claiming it to be an im¬ 
provement upon Stehlc’s model of the previous 
year. Next he made a “ Tritonikon ” in B> 

(a fourth lower than his first), and this was 
firs exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1867 

mrl??Tl in 'I*? 9 ’ % r hc " '* was ,hc on, y instru¬ 
ment exhibited by this renowned brass maker. 

I fie tone-production was easy and the compass 

,WO oc,avcs > but the tone-quality was very 


vibrant and had little analogy with that of the 
true contra. 

(61 Charles Mahillon of Brussels in 1868 
produced his brass contra which lie named 
" Contrebasse-S-ancheI, closely rc . 
semblcd Cervcny’s " Tritonikon ’’ in mechan¬ 
ism, appearance and fingering, except that its 
lowest note was D, instead of Bb„. (X seven¬ 
teen keys two were octave keys, and all except 

w JS * 1 " CrC C,OSCd - Thc ,imbrc of (he- 

Alafiillon model was not as good as that of 
Gcrvcny's and thc unduly prominent vibra¬ 
tions seemed to be due to insufficient thickness 
of metal. Mahillon's mc»del was shown at the 
London Royal Military Exhibition, 1890, and 
is depicted and described in the Catalogue. 
Bcsm„, Ixindon and Albert of Brussels also 
made these brass contras, and Orsi of Milan 
otters and dlustrates the " Contra basso ad 
ancia in his pre-war price-list. 

1 hose brass contras had the disadvantage of 
particular mechanism and were not strictly 
contrabassoons, since they did not reproduce 
the notes of the bassoon in the contra octave 
fi ?* Cnn K of ,hr bassoon. I lence arose 
tfic difficulty of persuading bassoon players to 
adopt them. 1 7 

1 (l l w '®55 Louis Muller of Lyons patented’ 

hi' Mul erphonc •», which was coiled in 
parallel tubes m bassoon shape and pitched an 
m tave lower. That the bore was cylindro- 
conical, the bell of metal and thc key arrange¬ 
ment on a new plan is all we know of this type. 
No specimen survives. 

(8) In 1847 H. J. Haseneier of Coblenz 
designed a wooden contra which he named 
Gontrabassophon’’ ", and the instrument 
was submitted ,n 1849 to various tests and 
highly praised This model, which was 
destined to find employment in England, was 
closely copied by the following : 

6 im Ch ' Gcipc1, Bre * lau: *7 keys, H. 4 ft. 

kevs' H F n Doc,,in S * Sf »bn, Potsdam: 20 
Keys, H. 4 ft. 5 ms. 

Ji G r- Sohnc, Speyer o/Rhi„e : 

; f ,n"T." aC,,c ' H 4 ft. 7 ins. 

Alfred Morton' 1 (1827-98), London 

whose copies of Haseneier’s model, made c! 
ceru ri C p P a> ^ 31 ,hc Cr >’ Mal Pa^ce con- 

stream r R, ° T S co \' ccrls and >" the Cold¬ 
stream, Grenadier and Scots (Fusilier) Guards 


dr u •«> 

; SSiS'S 1856 

Illustrated in <;. Sach»*t * Handbuch^Uer \i l 
«*»■*• ,k - 
. S ; • u ’ Vi No u' 3 ° f n ° rj *<*«■ '«'A 

I’tcrre. * La Faciurc . . .', p. 


» »“>■* Caul.. 

fran ' J '*- »z. 5 i 6 . 

(Pam.'dr mtuique • 
No.' CoIIk, “"- N '“- M-3 and Bnmcl, 

mmmm 

b-vvon, and contra,. Hr died on a a " Kl4 ' 4 ' 
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Bands. Morton also made a semi-contra in bored German and French types became 
F, of identical design, for Sullivan, said to have available in Britain. 

been for use in the Savoy Theatre (opened (9) W. Bradka (1822-1907) of Gumpolds- 
1881). Efforts to trace this instrument since kirchen near Vienna made, for an exhibition 
it was lent by Sullivan to the Royal Military in 1888, a very neat contra* on Hascncier’s 
Exhibition in 1890 have failed, and the writer model. Descending to contra C, it has 22 keys 
was assured by the late Sir Henry Wood that with a water-key on the crook. Tube-length 

never in his time was a contra used in the 14 ft. gins.; diameter of bell 3.3 ins.; height, 

orchestra of the Savoy. Sullivan employed the 4 ft. 5 ins. 

contra in ‘The Martyr of Antioch’ (1880), (10) Fontaine-Bcsson of Paris in 1890 

I he Golden Legend ’ (1886), etc., but does patented a contra* on Morton’s model (*.*. 
not indicate a transposition for a contra in F. Haseneier’s) to meet French requirements, 

Haseneier’s Contrabassophon attracted the and it had the advantage of descending to 

attention of Dr. W. H. Stone (1830-91), B>„. 

an accomplished amateur performer on AH these, then, except the last were contras 

tenoroon, bassoon and contra, who wrote the having C, as their lowest note, 

articles on these and other instruments in the In Germany J. A. Hcckel was making tall 
first and second editions of this Dictionary. contras of bassoon shape descending only to 
Writing of the double bassoon he states : " It D,.« In 1876 he and his son decided to trans- 

lias been considerably improved by Herr form their model in imitation of the folded 

Hascneicr of Coblenz and subsequently im- shape of Haseneicr’s type. The first model *, 

proved by the writer, who has introduced it descending to C /t was divided into three 

into English orchestras ... as made on the parallel tubes and was held at the left side 

writer's design by Hascncier Stone in- of the player, the left hand lowermost (on 

dicates that the contra had gone completely the tenor-joint). The fingers of both hands 

out of use until the Handel Festival of 1871 had, however, the same functions as on the 

at which he played the contrabassophon. The normal bassoon. This curious and confusing 

present writer had the good fortune to have design, patented 6 in Germany by F. Strittcr in 

for some years on loan from Mrs. Cyril Spotlis- 1877 (when he left the Hcckel factory after six 
woodc of I.ondon the actual contrabassophon years’ work under J. A. Hcckel), had, however, 

owned and played by Dr. Stone, exhibited at but a short existence, for about 1879 the 

the International Inventions Exhibition, 1885, original form of the modern German contra 
and at the Royal Military Exhibition, 1890.* was produced by Hcckel. The vertical wooden 
An original reed — 3$ ins. long and i| ins. bell still took the compass down only to C, 

broad — enabled one to assess the powerful, and this was the type which was played to 

vibrant tone produced by this model. The Wagner at Bayreuth in Oct. 1879, when the 

tube, 16 ft. 4 ins. in length, is truly conical. composer was so much impressed that he 

enlarging from i in. to 4 ins. diameter at the included a contra in ' Parsifal ’, his only sut>- 

bcll. Curved four times on itself it is 4 ft. 8 ins. sequent composition.’ During the last twenty 

in height and weighs some 18 lbs., so that a years of the 19th century Hcckel made im- 

broad leather strap 4 ft. long over the shoulder provements in the bore of the contra and ai>ou 

is needed to support the weight. The extreme 1895 extended the compass first down to n»„ 

compass is three octaves — C, to (middle) and about 1898 still farther to A,„ an octave 

c\ but g is recommended as the upper limit. below A, (to which he had earlier ™ ,cn c , 

The holes are all covered by keys which arc the compass of the bassoon at v\ a g n <‘ 
arranged so that a bassoon player can change suggestion). It may be noted that lrr< l u . c 
over without difficulty: C, is still the lowest note on contras, anu o 

C, to F, is not overblown; can sympathize with players who tin 

F, to F is overblown at the octave to give F to additional tubing heavy to transport an 
f without any octave key ; heavier to support. French 

f to c' is overblown as the twelfths from Bs Before dealing with the modern , , cr 

without any harmonic keys. contra, mention may be made ot «" of 

The holes are of gradually increasing diameter Central European types, botn, o 
(1J ins. to 2jj ins.), placed in their acoustically mere historical interest. 

correct positions. The large reed, the wide likinunimenie * 

bore and the large lateral holes combine to * J. Schlowr. * l1V. 

produce a magnificent powerful “ open ” tone Picture . . pp- 38-39- (a) 

which, however, entirely lacks the “ close- * W. H«kd. * Der Fagott \ p- «*. 

ness ” of bassoon tone and is difficult to sub- *°?p. 16. Plate (<). and 'Zeiuchrift g'XXie 

due. The late D. J. Blaikley thus accounted mentcnbW 1898-99'. pp- S4o-, 4«. ' Alien- 

for the disuse of this type as soon as the narrow- und_ Sud.uk d« Heckd F.»o.u . 

' Caul. Royal Military Exhibition, No. i?«. PP- 81- * \ Vo. 0 ''' ' 

1 2 . and Plate VIII, B. * W - Heckel. Der l-asou . p 
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In 1873 Cervcny invented a “ Subkontra- 
lagott ” ' in B? — an octave below the contra- 
bassoon — with a compass B> </( to B?. Now 
B J/// *— 64-foot 15 ? — is a tone below C , 
which has only sixteen vibrations, and it is 
difficult to imagine the tone of this giant 
contra. From its pitch — B? — and the fact 
that Cervcny was a brass maker, wc may 
assume that this model was of brass and was 
lor military use, doubled in the upper octave 
by other brass basses. Unfortunately wc know 
ol no surviving specimen. 

In 1888 1 Musical Opinion ’* announced a 
new contra invented by Professor A. Brauen- 
lich of Dresden. This contra was made exactly 
twice as large as the bassoon made by Meyer 
of Hanover, and the availability of B>,. and 
Bo,, was claimed as a great advantage'over 
the contras of Bradka of Vienna, Meckel of 
Bichrich or Haseneier of Coblenz. 

Mention has been made of a French contra 
modelled on that of Haseneier. In i860, how- 
ever, F. Tri^bert, the renowned Parisian oboe 
maker, and A. Mar/oli, first bassoonist at the 
Theatrc-Iialien, made a contra of bassoon 
shape, nearly 8 It. in height and a conspicuous 
feature in the orchestra of the Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire in 1863.' Ex peri- 
ments by P. Gournas, a Paris maker, resulted 
in Eve tie & Schaeffer, his successors, produc¬ 
ing in 1885 a similar wooden contra with 1 
keys and descending to C„ but having the 
•same disadvantage of being 8 ft. in height. 
G. I lerre was not favourably impressed by this 
contra, which he heard at the Paris Exhibition 
•ri •. 9 '\, <>n lha ‘ occa ' io “. however, Martin 
I hibouville sen. presented his first attempt at 
an improved brass contra, designed in col¬ 
laboration with Lucicn Jacot of the Opera- 
Goiniquc. By coiling the tube of 17 ft. 8 ins. 
in four lengtlis he reduced the height to under 
5 H , and the weight was 11 lbs. All holes were 
covered and 19 keys and 6 plates were so 
arranged as to retain the fingering of the 
french bassoon.' Eveltc & Schaeffer, who 
acquired the old-established business and 
trade-mark of Buffet-Crampon ct Cie, then 
made a similar bravs contra.* The progress of 
he Heckel contra, however, soon led them to 
build a contra of wood, closely resembling the 
German type except that, of course, French 
hngcnng was retained. The new contra was 
first heard about 1906 in Richard Strauss’s 
Salome at the Paris Opera, and it gave 
great satisfaction. Strauss wrote in that work 
contra solo of considerable difficulty. The 
modern Buffet-Crampon contra, like the 

* £in^ C aI: ’ R «!-Lewkon \ s.p. • Subkonir alditol 1 * 

M. by H "~“ 

i«. A'T&t&ig Al “> 

Ljvignac, U. rii.. fig. c 7 6. 


German, has a wooden bcll-rim for the vertical 
bell giving C„ and an inverted metal bell which 
can be slipped on when B?„ is required.’ A 
bell for A„ is not made in France. 

Pierre states that in 1890 there were in 
London only two contra players — one the 
eldest son of Alfred Morton (already men¬ 
tioned as working in association with Dr. 
Stone); the other, cither Dr. Stone himself or 
perhaps Davies, who for many years played a 
Morton contra in the Scots Guards Band. 11 is 
actual instrument is now in the Donaldson 
Collection, London. Morton’s few contras 
and the Haseneier original (owned by Dr. 
Stone) were the only contras in use in Britain 
until the early 1900s. Naturally the improved 
tone and easier manipulation of the French 
and German contras of Buffet and Heckel 
respectively quickly gained approval. At first 
the French type was general Incause bassoons 
0,1 *he French system were then most popular, 
but the taste for German bassoon tone grew 
and professional players, highly skilled on the 
Frcnch system, even changed over to the 
German. The adoption of German contras 
followed naturally, and the Heckel type or 
copies of it are those in use in British orchestras 
to-day. Radio and gramophone recordings 
have done much to familiarize listeners with 
the tone of the contra. Its normal function, to 
sup|M>rt the orchestral mass in tulli passages, 
naturally allows small opmirtiiniiy of hearing 
it alone. 5 

Mozart employed the contra on the rarest 
occasions. It is heard with excellent effect in 
the ’Masonic Dirge’ (K. 477) in G minor, 
Which dates from 1783. C„ the lowest note 
used, occurs thrice and is noticeable from the 
absence olI bassoons in the scoring. In the 
serenade No. 10, in B? major, for 13 wind 
instruments (K. 361) the contrabass.*,,, has 
been used instead of the double bass. 

Haydn in 1 The Seven Words from the 
Gross (dating from 1786) includes the contra 
in a Largo in A minor for 12 wind instruments 
and in the I erremoto ”, taking it down to 
G,. In Hie Great,on’ (1793-98) he takes 
the contra down to 15 >„ in No. 22, “ Now 
Heaven ,n fullest glory shone ”, and again 
.?• 34 . b,ng ,0 the Lord, ye voices all ”. 
in I he Seasons’ (1799-1800) he reverted 
to G, as the downward limit, which occurs 
near the openmg of No. ,9, descriptive of the 
storm. 

Beethoven’s use of the contra is something 
ol a problem, as he did not normally write an 
independent part, but merely indicated in the 
double-bass part conlra/agollo col basso or sen;a 
(ontrajagollo. 1 he result is unfortunate, for 
quickly-repeated notes, such as occur in the 
finale of the fifth Symphony, arc foreign to the 
character of the contra and apt to be in- 
: llluu. of boil,. Lavignac. /«. «/., fig. 6 8o. 
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effective. Forsyth 1 thinks that the contra 
parts in the ninth Symphony, for example, 
may have been written under a misapprehen¬ 
sion of the instrument’s limitations — a mis¬ 
apprehension caused perhaps by Beethoven's 
deafness. The contra is also included in the 
Mass in D major, overtures ‘ King Stephen ’ 
and ‘ The Ruins of Athens ’ and in the grave¬ 
digging scene in ‘ Fidelio ’, a short passage in 
unison with the basses. In his military music 
it appears in two Marches in F major (of 
1810), March in D major (of 1816) and in a 
Polonaise in D and Ecossaisc in D. 

Schubert only once scored for the contra, 
and this was in 1813 in the short 4 Traucr- 
nmsik ’ for nine wind instruments. Mendels¬ 
sohn likewise appears to have included the 
contra only once — in the “ Reformation ” 
Symphony (1830). 

Brahms, after including the contra in his 
first Symphony, substituted the tuba in his 
second, but reverted to the contra in the third 
and fourth Symphonies and gave it an effective 
part in the St. Anthony Variations. Strauss 
included it in most of his works, giving it 
difficult solos in ‘ Salome * and 4 Elektra ’ and 
a remarkable “ glissando " downwards over a 
ninth (written cb to D) in 4 Don Quixote \ A 
noteworthy contra solo occurs in Ravel's suite 
4 Ma Mere l’Oye ’ 2 , and a telling short phrase 
in Dukas's 4 L'Apprenti sorcier \ 

It is very strange that, despite the fact that 
Glinka as early as 1842 gave the contra an 
effective part in his overture to 4 Russian and 
Ludmila ’, Tchaikovsky never employed it. 
This may be attributable to the want of a 
satisfactory type of contra in Russia until the 
latter part of the 19th century, for Rimsky- 
Korsakov included it in 4 The Golden Weather¬ 
cock ’ (1908). The contra frequently appears 
in modern compositions, as for example in 
Holst (‘ The Planets ’), Respighi (‘ Pine Trees 
of Rome ') and in the works of Elgar, Bax, 
Parry, Stanford, Delius and Vaughan Williams 
(e.g. in 4 Job ' and in the fourth Symphony). 
Stravinsky in his 4 Rite of Spring’ (1913) 
scores for two contras. 

In spite of the undoubted value of the 
contra, there is a regrettable tendency to 
dispense with it sometimes on grounds of 
economy; also because of the rarity of the 
instrument and the high cost of purchase. 

A complete list of over forty double-bassoon 
makers will be found in the Appendix to the 
writer's paper 4 The Double Bassoon — Its 
Origin and Evolution' (Proc. Mus. Ass., 
Session LXVIII, p. 30). Of these only three 
arc British. 

The paper also contains a detailed account 

1 C. Forsyth, 1 Orchestration \ and ed. 093 S). P- * 49 - 

' In an American gramophone recording the contra- 
bassoon lias been replaced by the ba» tuba, but m the 
writer’s opinion the tone of the tuba i» too hard and 
aggressive for the particular passage. 


of the successive stages in the evolution of the 
instrument, and numerous illustrations. 

l. c. L. 

Bibi.— See Footnotes. 

DOUBLE CADENCE. See Ornaments, C 
(iii); D (vi). 

DOUBLE CHANT. See Chant. 

DOUBLE CONCERTO. A concerto for 
two solo instruments and orchestra, such as 
Bach’s for two harpsichords, for two violins, 
Mozart’s for two pianofortes (K. 365), 
Brahms's for violin and cello (Op. 102) and 
Delius's for the same instruments. 

h. c. c. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT (or Invert¬ 
ible Counterpoint). See Counterpoint. 

DOUBLE ECHELLE, LA (Opera). See 
Thomas (A.). 

DOUBLE EPREUVE, LA (Opera). See 
Gr£try. 

DOUBLE EXPRESSION (Harmonium). 
See Mustel. 

DOUBLE FLAT (Fr. double bimol\ Gcr. 
Doppel-B ; Ital. doppio bemolle). The sign is 
bb, and it lowers a note by two semitones. It 
is contradicted by the sign fib or occasionally 
plain b. The German nomenclature for the 
notes is Eses, Asas, Deses, etc. s. T. w. 

DOUBLE FUGUE. See Fugue. 

DOUBLE PIPE. See Aulos (I). 

DOUBLE RELISH. See Ornaments, D 
(vii). n 

DOUBLE SHARP (Fr. double diise\ Ger. 
Doppelkreuz ; Ital. doppio diesis). This sign 
raises a note by two semitones and is deno ca 
by a x , probably in abbreviation of St. “ 
contradicted by the sign fi t or occasionally 
plain 8. The Germans call the notri Lisu, 

1 DOUBLE STOPPING. The simultaneous 
sounding of two notes on the violin or other 
instrument of that tribe. Such notes ar 
termed 44 double stops ”. 

Strictly speaking, the term double stop 
ping ” ought to be applied to the . 

sounding of two 44 stopped notes only , » 

however, indiscriminately used for any’ 
sounds, whether produced with or without 
the aid of the open strings. 

* 

articulation applicable to the fl “te a ^ 
the cornet and some other brass wtirvnun* 
The oboe, bassoon and clarinet are susep 1 ^ 
only of single tongueing, which sign fi 
starting of the rced-vibrat.ons by a sharp 
touch from the tip of the tongue sinnj 
percussion action in harmoniums. It req 
, P ong practice to give ^^^' end. 
the tongue muscles Represented 

Single tongueing is phonetically |hfi 

by a succession of the hngual letter T, 
word 44 rat-tat-tat ” — ^ 


as in the 
Double tongueing aims 



DOUBLE TOUCH 

at alternating the linguodcntal explosive T 
with another explosive consonant produced 
differently,'Such as the linguo-palatals D or 
K, thus relieving the muscles by alternate in¬ 
stead of repeated action. The introduction of 
the mouthpiece into the cavity of the mouth 
itself prevents such an alternation in the three 
instruments above named, but it is possible 
on the flute and cornet. Any intermediate 
vowel sound may be employed. The words 
commonly recommended for double tongucing 
arc “ tucker " or “ ticker Triple tongucing 
is also possible; and even four blows of the 
tongue against the teeth and palate have been 
achieved and termed quadruple tongucing. 
Indeed the system may be farther extended by- 
employing words such as ** Tikatakataka ", 
in which dental and palatal explosives are 
judiciously alternated. 

The term " double tongued " is applied to 
certain reed stops on the organ which have 
•wo tongues instead of one. w. >i s 

DOUBLE TOUCH. See Organ. 

DOUBLEDAY, Leila. See Piram. 

DOUBLES. See Change-Ringing. 

DOUBLETTE. Organ Stops. 

DOUCEMELLE (Fr.). A keyboard instru¬ 
ment of the 15th century, probably similar to 
the chekker and thus a forerunner of the 
clavichord. 

DOUDEMERE. See Wekrmcke. 

Dougl.. (Lord) Alfred. Brian (Symphony No. 
t». Wine in Summer ’). S«..in 
a D S +~.K*M. See Bradford. Royal Philharmonic 

DOUGLAS (Dowglai,), Robert ( 4 . ?; 

a. .). 

Scottish 16th-century priest and composer. 

I lc was presumably of Dunkcld, but there is 
no information concerning him save what is 
contained in the * Antiphonarium Ecclesiac 
Dunkcldensis * (16th century) at the Edin- 
burgh University Library. This bears the 
inscription " Robert Douglas with my hand 
at the pen William Fischer ”. The manuscript 
contains •• anthems, chiefly in honour of the 
H.V.M. followed by the music of the Ordinary 
of the Mass (Kyric, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei) ”. Some of his 
works have been scored and broadcast; one, 
a mass, which was heard in 1935, is of supreme 
importance. Another work, which had been 
performed (1936) by the present writer, is a 
motet from the 1 Song of Songs ’, vi, * Dcscendi 
"* horUjm ’ f °r 5 voices, a work of majestic 
character. His works arc under consideration 
lor publication by the Scottish Music Society. 

M. C. P. 
ot Muric “ 8 ~ 

(Richard) Roy (*. Tunbridge 
Wells, 12 Dec. 1907). * 

English composer. He received his first 
pianoforte lessons at the age of five, but is 
VOL. II 
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mainly self-taught in music. He began his 
professional career in a seaside orchestra, later 
becoming orchestral pianist lor the dc Basil 
Ballet and other companies (1933-38), and 
pianist-organist of the London Symphony 
Orchestra (1937-42). His experience in this 
field has given him an exceptional knowledge 
of orchestration, and he has given much of his 
energy to making orchestral and other arrange¬ 
ments of music by other composers. In 
addition to many film scores and music for 
radio productions, his original compositions 
include 1 Six Dance Caricatures * for wind 
quintet (1939). played at the National Gallery 
m lx»ndon in 1944, an * Elegy * for string 
orchestra (1946) and a Suite for oboe and 
string orchestra, broadcast by Leon Goossens 
in 1949. There are also various unpublished 
chamber works for unusual combinations, no 
longer regarded by the composer as represen- 
,a,,vc - c. m. (iii). 

DOURLEN, Victor (Charles Paul) ( b . 
Dunkerque, 3 Nov. 1780; J. Batignolles nr. 
Paris, 8 Jan. 1864). 

French composer. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire where, in 1800, he was en¬ 
trusted with a class for elementary singing. In 
1805 he gained the Prix de Rome for composi¬ 
tion. In 1812 lie became assistant teacher of 
harmony, for which he obtained the full pro¬ 
fessorship in 1816 and was pensioned in 1842. 
Hr composed several optras-eomiques for the 
theatre 1-cydcau, chamber music (trios and 
sonatas for various instruments), a piano¬ 
forte Concerto, etc., and some books on 
harmony on the lines of CatcPs method: 

‘ raite d'harmonie *; * Trail*d'accompagne- 
ment '; * Principe* d'harmonie.’ 

,?? W » DanicI (*• Perthshire, 1732: , 1 . 
Edinburgh, 20 Jan. 1783). 

Scottish music teacher, publisher and com- 
jHiser. He lived as a teacher at Edinburgh 
and published two important collections of 
ancient Scottish music (ports, salutations, pi- 
brochs, reels, strathspeys), as well as some 
books of new minuets, reels and strathspeys, 
including many of his own composition. 

DOW, Dorothy (b. Houston, Texas, 8 
Oct. 1920). 

American soprano singer. She was edu- 
cated at Bail High School, Galveston, Texas, 
and at Hockaday College, Dallas. She had 
private lessons m singing, pianoforte and 
dancing, and she attended the Juilliard School 
of Music in New York, obtaining a diploma 
in 1942. During her years as a student she 
was a soloist in various church choirs and in 
1938- 40 she directed the Episcopal Junior 

r .k ' x, *° >’ cars la,rr shc brca,nc directress 
of the Methodist Adult and Junior Choirs for 
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a year, and from 1943 to 1944 she directed 
Presbyterian adult and junior choirs. Her 
first operatic engagement was at BufTalo, 
N.Y., in 1946, when she sang Santuzza in 
• Cavalleria rusticana \ Since then she has 
sung both in opera and concerts in the U.S.A., 
and she has sung as guest artist at Wiesbaden, 
St. Gall, Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Milan, 
Naples and Trieste, as well as in London and 
at Cardiff. She was engaged by the State 
Theatre of Zurich in 1948-50. In England 
her most striking success was her appearance 
at Glyndcbourne as Lady Macbeth (Verdi) 
in 1952. Her acting did little to establish the 
character, but her vocal performance was 
solid and brilliant. m. k. w. 

DOWDING, Emily (6. ?; d. ?). 

English organist. She was from 1796 to 
1814 organist of the Temple Church in Lon¬ 
don, and probably the first woman organist 
in England. e. v. d. s. 

DOWGLAS. See Douglas, Robert. 

DOWIAKOWSKA, Karolina ( 4 . Warsaw, 
9 Feb. 1840; d. Warsaw, 3 Feb. 1910). 

Polish soprano singer. She was a pupil of 
G. Quattrini in Warsaw and made her debut 
as Leonora in Flotow's opera 4 Stradella' at 
the Warsaw Opera on 20 Apr. 1857. In t86o, 
after Paulina Rivoli’s retirement from that 
theatre, Dowiakowska became its fnima donna. 
She sang for over 35 years and possessed a 
remarkable memory, her repertory consisting 
of about a hundred parts. c. r. m. 

DOWLAND, John (b . ? London [West¬ 
minster), 1563; d. ? London, 20-21 Jan. 
1626). 

English (? Irish) lutenist, singer and com¬ 
poser. He is said by Fuller, on hearsay evi¬ 
dence, to have been a native of Westminster ', 
but the name is not found in the parish 
registers before 1628, when there is an entry 
or the burial of a Matthew Dowland. He 
has been claimed as an Irishman >, mainly on 
the strength of the dedication of a song in his 
4 Pilgrimes Solace* (1612) 44 to my loving 
countrcyman, Mr. John Forster the younger, 
merchant of Dublin in Ireland But the 
assumption that the names Dolan, Dowling, 
Dulling, etc., arc the same as Dowland is 
hardly admissible. Among the accounts of 
Trinity College, Dublin *, there arc entries for 

• The statements in Q.-L. ( 111 . 339 > ** *0 his being a 

son of John Johnson, and in the service of Sir George 
Carey, are inaccurate, and have been made from imii- 
reading of the articles on Dowland in Mas. r. for Dec. 
1806 anil Feb. 1897. _ . .. 

* S<r the preface to Fcllowes s edition of Dowland s 

• First Book of Airs ’. .... , . - . 

» This John Forster was probably the son of the John 
Forster who was sheriff of Dublin in 1578-70 and mayor 
hi 1589 ; he may be identified as the John Forster who 
was admitted, as the son of a freeman, to the franchise in 
1592. (Sre J. T. Gilbert. * Calendar of Ancient Records 
of Dublin *. II. 106. 137. etc.) _ . . 

« Partly printed in App. V of The Particular Book of 
Trinity College 1 (1904). P- * 3 6 - 


commons and sizings of“S r ” (the designation 
of all Bachelors of Arts) 44 Dowland ”, dated 
4 May 1605. The name does not occur in 
Burtchaell and Sadlcir's ‘Alumni Dublinen- 
ses’, and no degrees in music were granted 
there until some years later. That Dowland 
was in England in the winter of 1603-4 > s 
known from the preface to his 4 Lachrymae', 
which was registered at Stationers’ Hall on 
2 Apr. 1604. In any case it is unsafe to con¬ 
clude that the badly written entries in the 
Trinity College accounts refer to him, even if 
the name read as 44 Dowland ” is correct, as 
to which there seems some doubt. Moreover, 
in the preface to his 4 Pilgrimes Solace ’ he 
addresses the public as 44 my loving country¬ 
men ”, so that the expression merely seems to 
distinguish Englishmen from the foreigners 
among whom he had lived for so long. 

Dowland's birth must have taken place in 
1563, for in his 4 Observations belonging to 
Lute-playing ', which appeared in his son 
Robert’s 4 Varictie of Lute-Lessons’ (1610), 
he refers to Hans Gcrle’s 4 Booke of Tablcturc’, 
printed 1533, and adds 44 mysclfe was borne 
but thirty ycares after Hans Gerlcs Booke was 
printed ”, while in his 4 Pilgrimes Solace , 
which appeared in 1612, he says : “ I am now 
entered into the fiftieth ycare of mine age . 
Nothing is known as to his education, but 
before he was twenty he was in the service o 
Sir Henry Cobham, who in *579 succeeded 
Sir Amyas Paulet as English ambassador in 
Paris. In a remarkable letter * written from 
Nuremberg on 10 Nov. 1595 S , ,r Ro 
Cecil, Dowland says that in 1580 he was in 
Paris with Sir Henry Cobham, where he ie 
in with a Roman Catholic priest name 
Smith, with Richard Verstegen, the poet and 
author of the ‘Restitution ofDecayedlnteni 
gencc ’, Richard or Thomas Morns or Momce, 
a member of the Chapel Royal who fled 1 to 
Douai in .582 and afterward, wenMo Rom . 
and one Morgan, by whom he w*i persuaded 
,0 become a Roman Catholic. SuHWV 
Cobham was recalled in 1583 and w . 
cecded as ambassador by Sir Edward Stafford. 

In .584 Dowland was in h.s *™ ce L , jsh 
petition of that year* from * ned 

merchants in Paris, who hadl been co 1 ^ 
to the galley’s, mentions that Staffo 1 
sen. hi, - rayourahle chan'y by ^ 

servant, John Dowland. Shortfy and 

he must have ^ admitted 

married. On 5 July 15 .. and 

-i^Sne*. Elizabeth. .5^4 . 


in the Mu*. T. for Dee- , 
Cal. State Papers, foreign . 


P- 
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About 1594 Dow I and “ became an humble 
suitor ” lor the place of one of Elizabeth 
Vs musicians, John Johnson 1 , but unsuccess¬ 
fully, lor (as he says) “ my religion was iny 
hindrance; whereupon my mind being 
troubled, I desired to get beyond the seas ”. 
He was invited to Germany by the Duke of 
Brunswick and obtained the necessary licence 
to travel through the instrumentality of the 
Earl of Essex and Sir Robert Cecil. His 
wanderings may be told in his own words: 

When I came 10 ihe Duke of Brumwick he used me 
kindly and gave me a rich chain of gold, £23 in money, 
with velvet and satin and gold lace to make me apparrll, 
with promise that if I would serve him he would wise 
me as much as any prince in the world. From il*nce I 
went to the Lautgrave of llessen, who wave me the 
greatest welcome that might be for one of my quality, 
who sent a ring into Kngland to mv wife, valued at £a«i 
sterling, and gave me a great standing cup with a cover 
gilt, full of dollars, with many great oilers for my service. 
From thence I had great desire to see Italy and tame t<> 
Venice and from thence to Florence, where I played 
before the Duke and got great favours. 

At the court of Brunswick he became ac¬ 
quainted with Gregory Howctt of Antwerp 
and at that of the landgrave with Alessandro 
Orologio; at Venice he made friends with 
Giovanni Crocc. Dowland's aim in going to 
Italy was to study with I.uca Marrnzio, who 
wrote to hint a letter dated Rome, 13 July 
•SOS* which is printed in Dowland's ‘First 
Bookc of Songcs ’ (1597). But the journey to 
Rome .seems to have been interrupted at 
Florence, where he fell in with a number of 
English recusants, the chief of whom was a 
son of Sir John Scudamore, of Kentchurch, 
who was at one time in Spain in the company 
of Father Parsons. In spite of a promise that 
he “ should have a large pension of the Pope, 
and that his Holiness and all the cardinals 
would make wonderful much of" him, Dow- 
land appears to have taken alarm at finding 
himself in the company of men whose methods 
were treasonable to Elizabeth and her govern¬ 
ment. He longed to sec his wife and children 

and got me by myself and wept heartily to see mv 
fortune *0 bard that I should become servant to the 
greatest enemy of my prince, country, wife, children, 
and friends, for want. And to make me like themselves. 
<»od knoweth I never loved treason nor treachery, nor 
never knew of any, nor never heard any mass in Kngland. 
which I find is great abuse of the people, for, on my soul, 
I understand it not. 

By way of Bologna and Venice Dowland 
returned to Nuremberg, whence hr wrote (on 
10 Nov. 1595) the letter to Cecil from which 
the above quotations arc taken. In this docu¬ 
ment he gives much information as to “the 
villany of these most wicked priests and 
Jesuits " and thanks God that he has “ both 
forsaken them and their religion, which 
tendeth to nothing but destruction". Whether 
the letter had any immediate result on Dow- 
land’s fortunes it is impossible to say. The 

1 For whose death tee ' Audii Office Declared 
Accounts . Bundle 38?. No. 37 . quoted in the * Musical 
Antiquary , II, 118. 


news he gave of the movements of the English 
Romanists in Italy was probably of small 
value, but the writer's protestations as to bis 
religious views may have smoothed the way 
for his return. 

In 1596 some lute pieces by him appeared 
in Barley's 4 New Bookc of 1 abh lure ', ap¬ 
parently without his authority, for in his 
' First Bookc of Songes or Ayres of Foure 
Panes with Tablcturc for the Lute ’, which 
was published by Peter Short in 1597, he 
alludes to " divers lute lessons of mine lately 
printed without my knowledge, false and 
unperfect". The 'First Booke of Songes' 
achieved immediate success, and a second 
edition appeared in 1600, a third in 1606, a 
fourth in 1608 and a fifth in 1(113. In 1598 
Dowland contributed some eulogistic verses 
to Giles Farnaby’s 4 Canzonets ’, and in the 
same year his fame was celebrated in Richard 
Bam field's sonnet (sometimes attributed to 
Shakespeare) 4 To his friend Maister R. 1 .., 
in praise of Musiquc and Poctric ’: 

If Mutiquc and tweet I’oeirie agree. 

At they inutt ncedes (llie Sitter and the Brother), 
Then inutt the l.ovr be great, twixl tlirr and lure, 

Hrc.iute tliou lov’M the one. and I the other. 

It'ii la"J to thee it drarc ; whole heavenly inch 
I |*>n the l.ute, doctli ravith huinaine tense: 

Sprout to mce ; whose deepe Conceit i» such, 

At. (tatting all Conceit, nredt no defence. 

Tliou lov’tl to hrare the tweete melodious sound, 

That /’Mm l.ute (the Queen of Muiique) makes: 
And I in deepe Delight am rhielly drownd, 

When at huntelfe to tinging he betakes. 

One Cod it <;<hJ of Both (as Poet* fsigne). 

One Knight loves Both, and Both in tlicc remiiine. 

On 11 Nov. 1598 Dowland was appointed 
lulcnist lo Christian IV' of Denmark at ihc 
very large salary of 500 dalrrs per annum — 
a sum dial rivalled the salaries of the high 
officers of the stale. In 1599 a sonnet by him 
appeared in Richard Alison's 4 Psalms’. In 
the following year he published his 4 Second 
Booke of Songes or Ayres, of a. 4. and 
pans \ dedicated to Lucy, Countess of Bed¬ 
ford, and with a preface dated “ From I Iclsing- 
nourc in Denmarkc, the first of June". In 
the same year he received an extra payment 
of 600 dalrrs from Christian, the autograph 
receipt for which is preserved in the Copen¬ 
hagen Archives and has been printed . 1 In 
1601 Dowland was decorated and presented 
with the king's portrait, and in the same year 
lie was on a visit to England to buy musical 
instruments to the value of 300 dalrrs. 

In 1603 appeared his 4 Third and Last 
Bf>okc of Songs or Aires *, in the dedication 
of which he alludes to his being still abroad. 
But later that year he was back in England 
and had a house in London, in Fetter Lane, 
from which he published his 4 1.acrymae, or 
Seven leaves, figured in seven passional* 
Pavans ' for instruments, dedicated to Anne 

* H»mmerich-Elling, * Muokeii veil Cluistian den 
rjerdei Hof 'Copenhagen. 1892'. 
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of Denmark. This work is undated, but was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on 2 Apr. 1604. It 
appears from the preface that he had been 
driven back by storms on his return to Den¬ 
mark and forced to winter in England ; but 
the Danish Archives show that his conduct 
in Copenhagen had not been satisfactory. In 
spite of frequent advances of money and an 
attempt to help him by giving him the charge 
and education of one of the choristers ** to 
teach and instruct upon the lute ”, he was 
finally dismissed from the royal service on 
24 Feb. 1606, when Christian was absent at 
Brunswick, and at his departure there was a 
long account to be settled for salary, advances, 
etc. 

In 1606 Dowland was again living in Fetter 
Lane, when he issued a translation of the 
* Micrologus ' by Andreas Ornithoparcus, 
dedicated to the Earl of Salisbury. In his 
address to the reader he promises a work on 
the lute, to which reference is also made by 
his son Robert in the preface to the latter's 
' Varietic of Lute Lessons’ (1610). To this 
work John Dowland appended a ' Short 
Treatise on Lute-Playing In 1612 he 
published his last work, ‘A Pilgrimes Solace. 
Wherein is contained Musicall Harmonic of 
3. 4. and 5. parts, to be sung and plaid with 
the Lute and Viols’, in which he is described 
as lutenist to Lord Walden (eldest son of the 
Lari of SufTolk). In the preface to this work 
he says: 

1 have Iseen lone obscured from your sight, because I 
received a kingly entertainment in a forraine climate, 
wlucli could not attainc to any (though never to meanc) 
place at home. 

The neglect with which he was treated in 
England is referred to by Henry Peacham in 
his ‘ Minerva Britanna ' (1612). He compares 
Dowland to a nightingale sitting on a briar in 
the depth of winter : 

So since (old Trend), thy ycarcs have made thee white. 
And thou for others, hath consum'd thy spring. 

How few regard thee, whoine thou didst delight. 

And far re, and necre. came once to heare thee sing: 
Ingratcfull times, and worthies age of ours. 

That lets us pine, when it hath crop! our flowers. 

But recognition came to Dowland in his 
old age, and on 28 Oct. 1612 he was appointed 
one of the King’s Musicians for the Lutes, in 
the place of Richard Pyke, deceased, at 2od. 
a day for wages and £16:2:6 yearly for 
livery.* In 1613 the names of both John 
Dowland and his son Robert appear in the 
lists of musicians paid for performing in 
Chapman’s masque of the Middle Temple and 
Lincoln’s Inn at Whitehall. In 1614 John 
contributed two compositions to Sir William 

1 A Herman translation with a valuable commentary, 
by Willibald Nagel, appeared in M.f.M., Sept. 1901. 

' * Audit Oflicc Declared Accounts \ Bundle 389. 
Roll 49. Srr alto Bundle 389, Roll 50. by which his 
appointment seems to have been made from 29 Sept. 

161a. 


Leighton’s ‘Teares’ and some commendatory 
verses to Ravcnscroft’s ‘ Briefe Discourse \ J 
Of Dowland’s last years not much is known. 
In 1618 his name still appears in the accounts 4 
as that of second musician for the lutes, after 
that of Robert Johnson, and in 1623 5 he is 
styled “ Doctor Dowland ”, though there is 
no record of his having taken a doctor’s 
degree either at Oxford or Cambridge, or in 
Dublin. But between these dates, from 1622 
to 30 Aug. 1623, he was once more abroad, 
in the service of Philip Julius, Duke of Wolgast, 
in Pomerania. In the accounts for the year 
ending at Michaelmas 1624 his name precedes 
that of Johnson. His death must have taken 
place on 20 or 21 Jan. 1626, for the accounts 
for Michaelmas 1626 6 record the payment to 
him for “ one quarter of a yeare ended at 
Christmas 1625 and xxvi daies in parte of 
other Lady Day quarter 1626”, while his 
son Robert, “ in the place of Doctor Dowland 
his father deceased” was paid at Michaelmas 
1626 " from the death of his said father ”, 

To the list of Dowland's printed music 
already given must be added some harmonized 
psalm tunes in East’s Psalter (1592); viol 
pieces in Fiillsack's ' Auserlcscner Paduanen 
. . . erster Theil ’ (1607), T. Simpson’s 
‘ Opusculum ’ (1610) and ' Taflcl-Consort ’ 
(1621); and lute pieces in Rude’s 'Flores 
musicae’ (1600), Besard’s ‘Thesaurus har* 
monicus’ (1603), van den Hove’s * Delitiae 
musicae ’ (1612), Fuhrmann’s 'Testudo Gallo- 
Gcrmanica ’ (1615) and Besard’s ' Novus 
partus’ (1617). Many of the instrumental 
pieces are probably arrangements or transcrip¬ 
tions. Manuscript music by him is to be found 
in many of the large English and German 
libraries. His * First Booke of Songes was 
reprinted in score by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society in 1844 and all four books, together 
with the three songs in ‘ The Musical Banquet , 
have been published from the original lute 
tablature by Fellowes.’ An autograph is pre¬ 
served in the ‘Album Amicorum • of Johan 
Cellarius of Nuremberg (1580-1619), 
towards the end of the 16th century. In this 
his name is spelt “ Doland ”• „ 

Fuller* says that John Dowland w« » 
chcarful person . . . passing his days ini lawf 
meriment ”, but this character may ha '*J* 
given him because of a well-known anagram 

on his name: „ . . 

Johannes Doulandus. 

Annoi lu dendo hausi. _ 

• An 18th-century transcript oflus v *eMrUofSw 
the ‘ Teares \ but with the treble viol and P MSS 
earlier edition omitted. .» conta.ned m B.M. A 

3 ‘i 4 *Audit Office Declared Accounts 

R ""/&. Bundle 39 *. Roll 61. 

• Ibid., Bundle 39 ^. Roll 65. 

• • Worthies ’ ed. Nicholas. II, 1 >3- 

: sat sjaSSfih--* 


Bundle 390. 
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which Fuller attributes to one Ralph Sadler of 
Standon, who was in Copenhagen with Dow- 
land, though its authorship is claimed by 
Henry Pcacham in his * Minerva Britanna 

W. B. S. 

Performer and Composer.— Dowland was 
a great virtuoso. As a performer on the lute 
he was without a rival in Europe, and there 
can be little doubt that he was also a highly 
skilled singer. It was those qualities which 
set him on such a high pinnacle of fame in his 
own day, not only in England, but through¬ 
out Europe. The fame of the virtuoso is of 
necessity greatly impaired by the lapse of time, 
and few there be whose names are remembered 
in the later ages solely on the strength of their 
ability as performers. But Dowland was also 
a great composer. His outstanding ability 
was probably less conspicuous in his own day 
than it is now, partly owing to the fact that his 
singing and playing to some extent eclipsed 
his other gills in the eyes of most of his 
contemporaries; partly because the general 
level of composition stood so high in England 
at that date that excellence was not so obvious; 
and partly also because the greatness of his 
achievement as a pioneer in the composition 
ol the art-song can only lie measured in the 
light of the development of that particular 
form during the more than three centuries 
that have elapsed since his death. 

It is as a song writer that Dowland estab¬ 
lishes a claim to a place among the immortals. 
He wrote, it is true, with great skill in other 
forms; but his compositions for the lute, of 
which few were printed in his day, although 
a very large number survive in manuscript, 
are, like many other notable instrumental 
compositions of the same period, of an experi¬ 
mental character, and in the face of the tre¬ 
mendous development of all forms of instru¬ 
mental music since the dawn of the 17th 
century few of them could successfully hold a 
place in a modern concert programme without 
special explanation. But his songs show no 
signs of old age, and indeed some of them 
sound amazingly modern both as regards form 
and harmonic effect even in the company of 
20th-century music. 

Of the four volumes of songs the first three 
were described as books of ‘ Songs or Ayres * 
and that of 1612 as ‘A Filgrimes Solace 1 . 
Each of these books contains 21 songs, and 
three more published by his son Robert in 
A Musical Banquet 1 in 16.4 make a total of 
« 7 - Dowland was the first of the great English 
iutenists to produce such a book, and the main 
scheme upon which his first book was planned 
was followed by the rest of these composers. 
One feature of these 11 ayres 11 was that the 
principal melodic interest lay in the top part 
and was not equally shared by all the parts as 
m a madrigal. For the purpose of accompani¬ 


ment two alternative devices were commonly 
employed by the composers: three other 
voice parts, for alto, tenor and bass, were 
associated with the canlus, or top part, and as 
an alternative these three lower voice parts 
were adapted for performance on the lute, the 
baaui part being duplicated on a bass viol 
although the harmonic scheme was completely 
represented on the lute without the string bass 
being necessary to it. Dowland's first book 
in 1597 was the earliest publication in which 
these ideas were embodied, and he may justly 
be regarded as having originated them. 
Further than this it may be claimed for him 
that he contributed more than any other 
pioneer to the creation of the art-song; art- 
songs of a primitive kind, having a definite 
accompaniment forming an essential part of 
the composition, as distinct from folksongs, 
were written by Luis Milan and published in 
Italy as early as 1535; Bvrd, too, wrote 
perfect examples of the art-song with siring 
accompaniment many years before Dowland ; 
for instance * My little sweet darling 1 is at 
least as early as 1583. But Dowland was the 
lirst to specialize in this form and to develop 
it; and the art-songs or Lieder of Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms with pianoforte ac¬ 
companiment are the lineal descendants of 
Dowland's " ayre " with lute accompaniment. 

Dowland's first book consists of songs of 
a fairly simple design, each musical phrase 
following the verbal outline with scarcely any 
repetition and very little contrapuntal de¬ 
velopment; but the songs are characterized 
by great beauty of melodic material, a singular 
fitness in matching the words with music and 
a great freedom and variety of rhythmic treat¬ 
ment. Some of the melodies may be founded 
on traditional folksongs, as is certainly the 
case with 1 Now O now I needs must part *, 
the melody of which was known as “ the frog 
galliard Perhaps the earliest known in¬ 
stance of transferring from the voice to the 
accompaniment the chief melodic interest in 
the course of a song is to be found in 1 Can she 
excuse my wrongs ? *, where for several bars 
the voice is confined to a single note while the 
lute plays the traditional melody of the song 
‘ Shall I go walk the woods so wild ? 1 

The opening songs of Dowland’s second 
book show a wonderful advance in the art 
of song writing; in these the conventional 
squarc-set design is almost entirely abandoned, 
while the independent importance of the lute 
accompaniment is developed in a manner that 
was brought to perfection two centuries later 
by Schubert. In this connection the accom¬ 
paniment of 1 Sorrow stay 1 is an astonishing 
piece of work when it is realized that nothing 
of the kind had previously been attempted 
and that the resources of the lute arc limited. 

' I saw my lady weep 1 and the famous 
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4 Lachrymae ’ (“ Flow, my tears ”) are superb 
songs. 

These three songs have no alternative 
arrangement for four voices. The third and 
fourth books contain examples both of the 
simple and straightforward design of song 
which relies almost entirely on beauty of 
melody and phrasing, and also of the freer 
and more elaborate type with an important 
accompaniment. In the third book is the 
exquisite ‘ Weep you no more, sad fountains ’ 
and the scarcely less !>cautiful 4 Flow not so 
fast, ye fountains \ In the fourth book there 
are three songs in which the accompaniment 
is written for a treble and bass viol in addition 
to the lute; the treble-viol part is wholly 
independent of the lute as regards melodic 
material. The most remarkable of these three 
songs is 4 In silent night \ in which the har¬ 
monic treatment is very daring and original. 

The three songs published for him by his 
son Robert arc of very unconventional charac¬ 
ter, and some of the harmonic cfTects arc 
startling even to modem ears. Enough has 
been said to show that Dowland was not only 
the greatest composer of the English lutenist 
school, but that he stands, perhaps, among the 
first half-dozen of the world's song writers. 

E. II. P. 

Him.. — Kiii.own, F.OMi'MD II., 'The Song* of John 
Dowland ' (I’roc. Mm. Ass.. Vol. LVI, 19 * 9 )- 
Mamnivo, Kim mam v J., ' l.a<hrvnuc: a Study of 
John Dowland * M. & I~. XXV. 1944 . P- 45 >. 

Sft a/ia'Accompaniment, p. 37. Air. Aliton (verses 
to). Knclidi Musician* Abroad. Gcrlc (lute treatise). 
Holbornc (music inch in • Varictic of Lute Lessons'). 
Marcnzio (friendship). Omithoparcus (Iran*, of treatise). 
Rubbra (song with slg. 4 tct). Seibert (words for son* 
cycle). Song, p. 935 (mu*, ex.). Wood <R., song). 

DOWLAND, Robert (b . ? London, e. 
1586; «/. ? London, 1641). 

English lutenist and composer, son of the 
preceding. He was born before his father left 
England in 1598 to settle in Denmark. His 
godfather was Sir Robert Sidney. During 
his father’s absence he was edueated at the 
partial cost of Sir Thomas Monson, to whom 
lie dedicated his first work, 4 Varictic of Lute 
Lessons ', which appeared in 1610. In the 
same year he edited 

A Musicall Banquet: Furnished with varictic of 
delicious Ayres, collected out of the best Authors in 
English, French. Spanish and Italian. 

This was dedicated to his godfather. On 26 
Apr. 1626 he was appointed one of the lutenists 
to Charles I, in the place of his father, with 
2od. a day for wages and £16 : 2 : 6 for livery, 
payment to begin 44 from the death of his said 
father”. On it Oct. of the same year he 
obtained a licence to be married at St. Faith's 
Church to Jane Smalley; at this time he was 
living in London in the parish of St. Anne's, 
Ulackfriars. His name is said to occur in a 
list of* Musicians for the Waytes * in 1641, in 
which year he died, his place as “ musician 


for the lutes and voices ” being filled on 1 
Dec. by John Mercure. 1 

A lute piece by Robert Dowland was printed 
in Fuhrmann’s 4 Testudo Gallo-Gcrmanica ’ 
(Nuremberg, 1615). w. b. s. 

Sft alio English Musicians Abroad. 

DOWNES, (Edwin) Olin (b . Evanston, 
III., 27 Jan. 1886). 

American music critic. He studied musical 
history with Louis Kaltcrborn, pianoforte with 
Carl Baerman, harmony with Clifford Hell- 
man and musical appreciation with John P. 
Marshall. From 1906 to 1924 lie was music 
critic of 4 The Boston Post ’, holding at the 
same time music courses at Boston University 
and, in 1911, at Harvard University. Since 
1924 he has been the chief music critic to 4 The 
New York Times’. From 1932 to 1934 he 
was commentator for the concerts of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
since 1937 he has been working in the same 
capacity at the Berkshire Music Festival. He 
has given lectures to the Curtis Institute, the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild and many other 
institutions. To American radio listeners 
Downes is best known as the chairman of the 
Metropolitan Opera 44 Quiz ”, which regu¬ 
larly takes place during the interval at the 
Saturday matinees at the opera-house and 
discusses in the form of questions and answers 
all kinds of problems connected with opera. 

Downes is an expert on Sibelius. In recog¬ 
nition of his championship for the Finnish 
composer he was awarded the Order of the 
White Rose of Finland. When Sibelius s 75 “ 
birthday was honoured by an international 
broadcast, Toscanini was chosen as conductor 
and Downes as speaker. , 

Downes’s works include 4 The Lure of 
Music’ (1918), ‘Symphonic Broadcasts 
(1932) and 4 Symphonic Masterpiece (1 935 J- 
He edited 4 Select Songs of Russian Com¬ 
posers ’ and collaborated with Ehe Sicgmcistcr 
in 4 A Treasury of American Song ’. J. o. 

DOWNES, Ralph (William) ( 5 . Derby, 

* 6 ^ig?ishOrganist, conductor and composer. 

He was educated at Kcblc College, Oxford, 
where he took the B.A. and B.Mus. degree, 
and studied at the R.C.M. in London. From 

1928 to 1935 he lived in the U.S. A. as D 

of Music at Princeton University. ° n ' 
to London he became organist at Bromp 
Oratory’, a post he still holds. He has conducted 
various choral socictie and broadcast «j 
them, contributed to musical periodicals a 
composed organ and pianoforte - , lhc 

formerincluding a ’Jubilate Deo and O 

Mil ctf,iia c - the latter a ’ Toccata-&£, 
bande and Passepied . He is a 
recitalist and an authority on old org 

• For further biographical particulars «r Dowland. 

John*. 
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music, and was responsible for ihc design of 
the organ at the Royal Festival Hall *, in the 
ceremonial opening of which, on 24 Mar. 1954, 
he took part with Andr6 Marchal. e. b. 

Dowson, Ernest. See Aplvor (tons). Banlock 
(‘ l'ierrol of U«c Minute ", overture & song). Delius 
(* Cynara voice & orch.). Ireland (J., 2 son?*). 
Quitter _ (4 songs). Schoenberg (song with orch.). 
Scott (C., 13 songs). 

DOYAGt)E, Manuel (b. Salamanca, 1755 ; 
d. Salamanca, 1842). 

Spanish church musician and composer. 
He was the son of a silversmith and success¬ 
ively a choir-boy in the Cathedral, maestro de 
capilla (1789) and professor of music at the 
University — the last to hold that appoint¬ 
ment, which was suppressed after his death. 
In 1817 he conducted a * Te Drum ’ in Madrid 
for the queen's confinement, and in 1831 he 
became maestro honoraria at the Conservatory. 
His works include 3 Magnificats, 9 Lamenta¬ 
tions, 3 Misereres, Masses anti Vespers (MSS 
Capilla Real, Madrid, anil 4 works in the 
Bibl. Municipal, Madrid [Sbarbi collection)), 
lvslava printed a Hymn to Santiago for 5 
voices; the MS of a Magnificat for 8 voices 
was buried with him. j. n. t. 

Doyrr, Henri. Sff AltWh & Co. 

Doyle, (Sir) Arthur Conan. Se* Amell (' (iiNl 
Detective \ ballri). lord iB.. 'I.ine Amur*, lit.,). 
Mr lliidc (‘ SlirrliM k I lot 1 net * Suite for orch.). 

Drirhnunn, Holger. Ste Delius (‘Sakunul* 
voice & orch. & J rang*). Enna (’ llalifrol YaiulraaUrt. 
kj.ilrl *, iiicirl. m.). Garie 'A. W., * Vcttcans Nat \ 
opera). Grieg (13 songs). llj|vor«en C (iurre \ ii<«i.l. 
••»-). Hanriques f Volund Smcd incid. m. & opera; 

• Princess and Half the Kingdom \ imitl. in.). Lange. 
Muller (• Del varengong ’, do.). Nielsen <C.. • Snefrid 

• Her Oluf ’.rlo.; cantata ; song). Kong (* 1001 Nights’, 
tlo.). Sjogren (7 songs;. /emhn«k> (' IU war rinin.il', 
ri|irra). 

DRAESEKE, Felix (August Bernhard) 

(A. Coburg, 7 Oct. 1833 ; d. Dresden, 26 Feb. 
■ 9 * 3 )- 

German composer and writer on music. 
His father was court preacher at Cohurg, his 
grandfather held a superior church appoint¬ 
ment and his mother too came from a clerical 
family. She died a few days after his birth. 
In 1840 his father married again and five 
years later became rector at Rodaeh; but 
Felix was sent to school at Cohurg. Although 
intended for the church, he decided at the age 
°f seventeen to devote himself to music and, 
having overcome his father's objections, was 
allowed to enter the Leipzig Conservatory. 
After hearing 4 Lohengrin ’ at Weimar he set 
to work on an opera of his own, * Konig 
Sigurd ’. In 1854, by which time he had 
come under the tuition of Julius Rietz for 
composition, he wrote overtures inspired by 
Shakespeare's ‘Julius Caesar’ and Tegners 
' Frilhjof'. At the age of twenty he continued 
to study with Rietz privately, the Conservatory 
having disapproved of his progressive tend¬ 
encies. In 1856 his first Symphony (Op. 12) 
was performed at the Coburg theatre, and 

1 For a full tprcificalion ut Oroan. pp. 334.35. 


the following year, after meeting Liszt, who 
approved of the opera, lie settled at Dresden. 
In i860 he wrote a symphonic poern on ‘ Julius 
Caesar having destroyed the earlier over- 
lure. That year and the next he visited Liszt 
at Weimar, having by this time sided passion¬ 
ately with the “ New German School ”, 
among other adherents to which were Bulow, 
Cornelius, Klindworth and Tausig. He met 
Wagner there in 1861 at the musicians' con¬ 
gress, where his own ' Germania Marscli ’ was 
performed; hut it was much disapproved of 
by the audience, and the same fate befell a 
* Carnival Overture ’ the next year, when, 
worse still, an overture for the name-day of 
Prince Constantin of Hohenzollcrn-Hechingen 
was so much disliked by that ruler that it rould 
not l»e performed. The ‘Frilhjof’ overture 
was destroyed in 1862 and a symphonic poem 
written on the subject. 

1‘lie same year Dracsckc removed to Swit¬ 
zerland. settling down as a pianoforte teacher 
at Vcvcy, on Lake Geneva, and then, having 
found no pupils there, at Yverdon. He was 
rather more fortunate there, but found the 
small town so dull that he moved to Lausanne, 
where the number of his pupils increased. In 
1865 he visited Munich for the production of 
Wagner’s ‘ Tristan ’ and took the opportunity 
of consulting an ear specialist on account of 
an alarming deterioration of his hearing, 
which troubled him for the rest of his life. In 
1870 he suffered the double tragedy of his 
father's death and the breaking off of his 
engagement to a young pupil of his, Louisa 
de Trey of Lausanne, whose parents forbade 
her marriage to him. Discouraged by the 
continued non-success of his works, he went 
through a prri<»d of stagnation and profound 
depression at this time, and a professorship at 
the Geneva Conservatory, which he had hoped 
to obtain by removing thither in 1875, failed 
to materialize. After fourteen years in Swit¬ 
zerland, where lie could no longer afford to live 
owing to unsuccessful speculations, lie returned 
to Germany in 1876 in the hope of some 
congenial appointment there. 

Draesekc settled at Dresden once more, but, 
having in the meantime inherited a small 
fortune from his godmother, lie was in no 
hurry to tie himself to any post. It was not 
until 1884 that he was offered and accepted 
the composition professorship at the Dresden 
Conservatory in succession to Franz Wullner. 
He did excellent work there and received the 
official title of “ Professor ” in 1892 and that 
of “ Hofrat " in 1898. In 1884, too, his opera 
‘ Gudrun ’ was produced at Hanover. A 
second work for the stage, * Herrat ’, was pro¬ 
duced at Dresden on to Mar. 1892. His other 
operas he did not sec on the stage. * Fischer 
und Kalif ’ (1905) was not given in his life¬ 
time, and ‘ Merlin ’ came out at Gotha after 
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his death in 1913. ‘ Bertrand de Born * never 
reached the stage. 

Among Dracsckc’s compositions not named 
above arc the following: incidental music 
to Klcist’s ‘ Hcrmannsschlacht ’; cantatas 

* Germania an ihre Kinder ’ (KIcist, 1859), 
*Dcr Schwur im Riitli’ (from Schiller’s ‘Wil¬ 
helm Tell’, 1862-68), ‘Adventlied* (Ruckert, 
1871) and Easter Scene from Goethe’s * Faust’, 
Requiem, trilogy of oratorios ‘ Christus ’; 4 
symphonies (Opp. 12, 25, 40 & E mi. (1912J), 
Serenade for orch., overtures ' La vida es 
sueno ’ (Calderon) and ‘ Penthcsilca ' (Kleist), 
' Jubclouverturc ’ (1898); concertos for vn., 
cello & pf., 3 stg. 4tets, stg. 5tet; sonatas on 
Goethe's * Faust ’ (1863) and Schiller’s ‘ Wil- 
helrn Tell ’ (1863), ‘ Fantasiestucke in YValzer- 
lorm ’ (Op. 3), ‘ Deux Vaises de concert ’ 
(Op. 4), ‘ Sonata quasi una fantasia * (Op. 6, 
1862-67), ‘Petite Histoire ’, suite of pieces 
(1868) & other works for pf.; songs, &c. 

Literary works include an elaborate analysis 
of Liszt’s symphonic poems (in Brendel’s 
' Anregungen *), an essay on Peter Cornelius 
(in N.Z.M.), * Anweisung zum kunstgerechten 
Modulieren ’ (1876), ‘ Beseitigung des Tri¬ 
tonus’ (1878) and ‘ Der gebundene Styl * 
(■ 9 ° 3 )' e. D., adds. 

linn..—Korin k. E., * Felix Drartckc a volt. (Dresden, 
193a & 1937). 

SirriiANi, 111 km ann, Article in Z.M.W., XLI, 1933. 

DRAG. A certain kind of stroke used on 
the side-drum. (See Drvm.) 

DRAGER, Hans-Heinz (b . Stralsund, 6 

Dec. 1909). 

German musicologist. He began early to 
study the cello and viola da gamba, and 
developed a special interest in instruments. 

* 93*-37 he studied at Berlin University, 
where he took the Ph.D. in the latter year. In 
1938 he became assistant at the Berlin Museum 
of Musical Instruments, of which he was 
appointed director on t Apr. 1939, when he 
also became lecturer in his special subject at 
the High School for Music. He received 
distinctions from the Universities of Kiel 
(1946) and Greifswald (1947)- His writings 
include: 

' Die Fntwicklung de* Streirhbogens und seine Anwen- 
dung in Luropa ' (Cauel. 1938 ). 

' Kinilcrkrankhcilcn bei Musikinstrumenten * (‘ Deut¬ 
sche Musikkuliur 1938 ). 

* Anschlaesmoglichkciten beim Cembalo ’ (A.M.W., 

1941). 

' Die eleklfo-akuslische Orgel Jorg Magers * (A.M.W., 

. 194')-. 

I’nn/ip einer Klassifikation der Musikinslrumenle * 

(MS). 

E. B. 

DRAGHI, Antonio (6. Rimini, 1635; d. 
Vienna, 16 Jan. 1700). 

Italian composer. He began his musical 
career as a bass singer at Venice (his name 
appears in the cast of P. A. Ziani’s ‘ Le fortune 
di Rodopc e di Damira ' in 1657), and in 1658 
he went to Vienna, where he spent the rest of 


his life. He was appointed intendant of the 
court theatre in 1673 and director of the 
imperial chapel in 1682. Draghi was prob¬ 
ably the most prolific of all 17th-century 
composers, at least as far as dramatic works 
arc concerned. Starting with ‘ L’ Oronisbc ’ 
(Vienna, 9 June 1663), set to his own libretto *, 
he wrote in the course of 38 years about 
175 operas (including serenatas and other 
smaller works for the stage) and more than 
40 oratorios; also two masses, a ‘ Stabat 
Mater ’ and some hymns. Nearly all of them 
were performed in Vienna, and in Vienna 
only (although a few operas found their way 
to Venice). Draghi’s patron, the Emperor 
Leopold I, wrote additional airs for about 35 
of his operas, and the two Schmclzers, Johann 
Heinrich and Anton Andreas, in most cases 
provided the ballet music. (In this connection 
the poet Niccold Minato, who wrote the 
greater part of Draghi's librettos, also ought to 
be mentioned.) 

Of Draghi’s enormous output nothing seems 
to have been published during his lifetime, but 
most of his scores arc preserved in manuscript 
in the National Library and in that of the 
Gcsellschaft dcr Musikfrcundc in Vienna. 
Lists of his works arc contained in Kochel's 
' Johann Joseph Fux ’ (1872) and in Weilen’s 
and Ncuhaus’s books (see Bibl.), but even the 
latter’s is not quite complete. Of Draghi’s 
smaller sacred works 2 masses, a ' Stabat 
Mater ’ and 2 hymns were published in 
Vol. XXIII, Pt. i of D.T.O. (1916). 

Draghi's son Carlo (1669-1711) was court 
organist in Vienna from t Oct. 1698 until his 
death. He wrote some additional music for a 
revival of his father’s 4 Sulpitia ’ in 1697 and 
for one of his last operas, 4 La forza dell’ amor 
filiale \ in 1698. a. l. 

Bibl.—Niunam, M.. ’Antonio Draghi ’ (’Studien *ur 
Muiikwmrmchafl \ I, Vienna, JO 13 )* ...... 

Wuux, M. VON, • Zur Wiener Theaiergesch.clite 
(Vienna, 1901). , .... 

Sec 0l,o Freschi (resetting of ’ Iph.de Greco . IiW- 
Leopold I (arias for operas by D.). Pijtocdi 
of ’ Risa di Democrito lib.). Sances (’ Apollo deluso . 
lib.). Schmelrer (J. H.. ballet m. for D.’s operas). 

DRAGHI, Giovanni Battista (b. f, c. 

1640; d. ?). 

Italian harpsichordist and composer, rlis 
early years in Italy are obscure, but it has been 
conjectured that he was a brother of Antonio 
Draghi, in which case he was probably born 
at Rimini. The earliest notice of him is found 
in Pepys’s Diary, under date of 12 Feb. t*> 7 - 
The diarist there mentions having heard mm 
(at Lord Brounckcr’s house) sing through an 
act of an Italian opera which he had 
and composed at the instance of Thomas 
Killigrcw, who had an intention of oceasu011 
ally 'introducing such entertainments at 

Ziani. Tricarico. Berlai. and Sanccs. 
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theatre. Pepys expresses in strong terms his 
admiration of the composition. It is extremely 
doubtful whether this opera was ever produced. 

In 1674 Draghi wrote the dances for Shad- 
well's adaptation of Shakespeare's ‘The 
I empest ’ and in the following year the 
instrumental music for the opera ‘ Psyche *. 
In the first instance he collaborated with 
Locke,Banister, Humphreys. Pietro Reggioand 
James Hart, in the second with Locke. While 
his contribution to ‘The Tempest' seems to be 
lost his * Psyche * music was published, to¬ 
gether with Locke’s songs, in 1675. Draghi's 
name is not mentioned in the score, but Shad- 
well pays tribute to him in the preface to the 

Psyche* libretto: “All the Instrumental 
Musick (which is not mingled with the Vocal 
was composed by that Great Master. Seignior 
Gu*.. Baptist a Dra 8 hi . Master of the Italian 
Musick to the King ”. 

On the death of Locke in 1677 Draghi suc¬ 
ceeded him as organist to Charles I I s queen. 
Catherine of Braganza. Later he was music- 
master to the daughters of James II. the 
1 rmccsses (later Queens) Mary and Anne. 
Me excelled as a player on the harpsichord, 
or which instrument lie composed many 
lessons, published during his long years in 
England, in the course of which he completely 
adopted the English style of composition. His 
later music for the stage, so far as it is known, 
consists of songs contributed to the anonymous 
tragedy Romulus and Emilia ' and to Aphra 
Helms comedy ‘The City-Heiress' i„ ,68*. 
to Nahum rate's farce ‘A Duke and No Duke* 
m 1684 and to Mountford's * The Injured 

fZ r ',. ,n *®®7» f°r the celebration 

>1 bt. Cecilia s Day. he set Dryden's fine ode 
beginning " From Harmony, from heavenly 
Harmony . Many songs by him are found in 
the collections of the period. 

Particulars of Draghi’s life and activities 
after 1690 arc wanting, but there is reason to 
believe that he followed Catherine of Bragan/a 
(who returned to Portugal in 1692) before 
1700. A song in Harris’s comedy, * The City 

BantU. K x “ SCl b >’ Sdgnki 

lon'er * ? v"', ’ C , "‘'"’O' 1 CCTla inly "0 

longer in England in 170C, when Durfey’s 

« K Onuc opera ‘Wonder in the Sun, or The 

Kingdom of the Birds ’ was produced at the 

Queen s I heatre in the Haymarket, and the 

attribution to him of music for that work is 

LuNvVJ“ '° f h L U " amc wi,h ,hat »f 
into it 1, . by whom was "Produced 

into that ope ra), the mistake arising from the 

habit of occasionally calling both Draghi and 
!'.V y b y* hc '«- Christian names alone- 


DRAGONETTI, Domenico (b . Venice, 
7 Apr. 1763; d. London, 16 Apr. 1846). 

Italian double-ba‘s player and composer. 
As a boy he showed remarkable talent for 
music, teaching himself the guitar and violin, 
which, however, he soon exchanged for his 
own special instrument. On this he quickly 
outstripped his master Bcrini, and he was 
admitted to the orchestra of the Tcatro San 
Benedetto at the age of thirteen. In his 
eighteenth year he was appointed to the post 
in St. Mark's hitherto occupied by his master, 
who himself persuaded him to accept it. He 
had now attained to such perfection that no¬ 
thing was too difficult for him ; he composed 
sonatas, concertos and capriccios for his instru¬ 
ment and frequently played upon it the cello 
part in string quartets. At Vicenza he played 
in the opera orchestra, and while there was 
fortunate enough to discover the marvellous 
double bass with which he never again parted, 
although often tempted by large offers of 
money. I his instrument belonged to the con- 
vent of San Pietro and was made by Gasparo 
“ Sal °- f 'he Amaii. Meantime l,i, 
fame had spread beyond Italy, and he was 
oMcred an engagement at the Imperial Opera 
m St. Petersburg, upon which the Procurators 
01 at. Mark s immediately raised his salary. 
•Shortly after, however, he obtained a year’s 
leave of absence, having been persuaded by 
Harm and I acchierotti to accept an invitation 
to London, where he arrived in 1794 and was 
immediately engaged for the Opera and for 
the concern at the King’, Theatre. He made 
his first appearance on 20 Dec. The force and 
expression of his playing and his power of 
reading at sight excited universal astonishment 
and he was at once invited to take part in all 
the great provincial performances. Hencc- 
forth he became the inseparable companion 
of the cellist Lmdley: for fifty-two years 
they played at the same desk at the Opera 
the Ancient Concerts, the Philharmonic 
he provincial festivals, etc. Great as was 
uragonetti s power of overcoming difficulties, 
it was his extraordinary tone, and the taste, 
judgment and steadiness of his performance, 
that charactcnzcd him. 

af ; cr Dra g°nctti's arrival in London lie 
met Havdn, with whom he became intimate. 

he 10 " aly ' n ‘' ,,u Dragoncui Visited 

, great master in \ icnna. In 1808 and 1800 
he was again in Vienna, but from caprice 

Princ d s a> h M Z IC ”° ° nC but ,hc fami| y of 
I nnce btarhemberg, in whose palace he lived, 

and whose wife often accompanied him on the 

lwIh f ° r,C ' hc ma,,c ,hc acquaintance or 
Beethoven, and also that of Sechter, whom hc 
requested to put a pianoforte accompaniment 
^ . C °m CC /. 1 ?- Wilh Sechter he corre- 
3 h,sbfc * and rcm embered him in 
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In Aug. 1845, when eighty-two years old, he 
headed the double basses at the Beethoven 
Festival at Bonn ; and Berlioz, in his ‘ Soirees 
dc 1’orchcstrc ’, writes that he had seldom 
heard the scherzo in the C minor Symphony 
played with so much vigour and finish. Thus, 
in his old age, he rendered homage to the great 
master, of whose friendship he was reminded 
on his deathbed. He died in his own house in 
Leicester Square. 

His eccentricities were many and curious. 
He was an inveterate snufT-taker and had a 
perfect gallery of snuff-boxes. Among his 
treasures were found a quantity of curiously 
dressed dolls, with which he used to play like a 
child, taking a selection of them with him to 
the musical festivals. His dog Carlo always 
accompanied him in the orchestra. The most 
curious thing about him was his speech, a 
mixture of his native Bergamcsc dialect with 
bad French and worse English. He was a man 
of kindly temper and a warm friend, though 
in money matters very close. His portrait, ‘ II 
pntriarca dei contrabassi ’, was published by 
Thierry, after a half-length taken in crayons 
by Salabert of London. His instrument he 
bequeathed to the " Vestry of the Patriarchal 
Church of St. Mark at Venice ". 

Many solos for double bavs by Dragonetti 
are in manuscript in the B.M., and a curious 
arrangement of the pedal parts of Bach’s organ 
fugues was published by Coventry & Hollier in 
1836. Three canzonets with Italian words, 
written during his stay in Vienna, still exist 
in a collection of * XXXIV canzonette c 
romanze ’ by various composers, dedicated to 
the Archduke Rudolph, Beethoven’s friend 
and pupil. He was a great collector of 
pictures, engravings, musical instruments and 
music, and left to the B.M. alone 182 volumes 
of scores of classical operas. Many music 
books, given or left by him to Vincent Novcllo, 
were presented by the latter to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. Some which came into 
the hands of Ouselcy arc now at St. Michael’s, 
Tcnbury. c. p. p., abr. 

DRAGONI, Giovanni Andrea (6. Mcn- 
dola, c. 1540; d. Rome, 1598). 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
Palestrina. From 1576 he was maetfro di 
rafifella at St. John Latcran in Rome. His 
compositions, published at Venice between 
1575 and 1588, consisted of 3 books of madri¬ 
gals, 5 voices, 1 book of madrigals, 4 v., I book 
of madrigals, 6 v., 1 of villanellc. 5 v., 1 book 
of motets, 5 v., the last published in Rome, 
1600. Some church compositions are con¬ 
tained in collective volumes. e. v. d. s. 

DRAGONS DE VILLARS, LES (Opera). 
See Maillart. 

DRAKE, Earl Ross (b. Aurora, III., 26 
Nov. 1865; d. Chicago, 6 May 1916). 

American violinist and conductor. He 


graduated from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
in 1885 and after some studies in New York 
went to the Berlin Hochschule fur Musik as a 
pupil of Joachim, whom he accompanied as 
pianist at some of his recitals. On his return 
to America he founded the Violinists’ Guild, 
of which he was head, declined the posts of 
leader to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Theodore Thomas and Dean of Music 
at California University, preferring to tour in 
the U.S.A. and Canada as soloist and quartet 
leader. In 1912 he founded and directed the 
Drake School of Music at Chicago, where he 
taught violin and viola technique, quartet 
playing and conducting. An orchestra, choir 
and opera school were attached to the institu¬ 
tion, which thus enabled the students to make 
public appearances. He contributed numer¬ 
ous articles on bowing, violin tone and the 
••Joachim method” to various American 
musical papers. 

Drake’s works include the operas' The Mite 
and the Mighty ’ (1912) and ‘ The Blind Girl 
of Castcl-Cuill6 * (after Longfellow, 19' 3 ) i 
* Brownie Suite ’ (1905) and ‘ dramatic 1 ro ' 
logue ’ (1915) for orchestra; violin Concerto 
in B minor («9««); a number of violin pieces. 

Ei D* 

DRAKE, Erik (b. Hagclsrums gird, Ostcr- 
gotland, 8 Jan. 1788; d. Stockholm, 9 J unc 

Swedish musician and folklorist. Afi cr 
studying at the University of Uppsala in 1U04- 
1808 he worked as an amanuensis at tne 
Observatory there, .808-10. Latcrhcp*^ 
an examination in law and entered the g® 
ment service, but soon retired and wrthdr 
,0 his estate at Follingsd (Os«ergotland),^hc^ 
he studied folklore with L Raaf and folk 
music with J. N. Eggert and C. Schwenke In 
.822 he was elected a memberrofJ 
of Music, at which institution he;wai ‘ ni l ,cc ' ’ 
,834. secretary, .84., and 

He taught theory at the Conservatory, 8 6 

(professor’s title, .830). He *" ei gh, 

owing to failing eyesight and for the 

years of his life was blind. several 

Drake arranged folk melodies af 

collections including 

swenska folksharpan ’ andlAnjtoon s ^ ^ 

ska fornsanger , and he edit (| 

P A Sondcn's ’ Va da skriftcr af C. M- *» 

p. A. bonoen s 8 and ,857. hc 

man \ 1836-37. counterpoint, 

wrote textbooks on harmo y, „any 

organ and pianoforte. of mUJ ic, 

unpublished writings on t * e J£ t ** serV€ d in 

the manuscripts of ^ h,c ^." c P Stockholm- 
the Museum of Musical History, : ^ thc 

Among h.s Beethoven’s Studio 

German were Sc>fried s 7^ii n cr’s ‘ Organ 
in Counterpoint ’ (.8*) ^^'"portln, 
School’ (Op. 70- Drake "“ hcro fabou« 
principally as a theorist and a teacher 
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2,000 pupils. His compositions include an 
operetta, 4 Berggubbcn performed at the 
Royal Palace, 1817 (or 1818); a * Stabat 
Mater’, 1833, first performed 1871, which 
shows the influence of the Catholic liturgy; 
a declamation to music: 4 Sappho * (E. A. 
Silfvcrstolpe) for solo and 3-part chorus, 1813 ; 
a Ballad for voice & pf., 4 Sjokvinnan ’ (Attcr- 
bom), 1815; 2 string Quartets; a Sonata for 
vn. & pf., 1816; choral works, pf. pieces, 
‘ Rondoletto * for pf. duet and solo songs, the 
most notable of which arc a set of 4 12 Blom- 
mor ’ (‘ Flowers ’) to words by Attcr!>om. 
Drake's melodic line is described by C.-A. 
Mobcrg as having the same superficial charm 
as Spohr’s and Rossini's, and the texture of his 
music as being well constructed and fluent. 

K. u. 

Diiu-Tmoi, M., ‘ Erik Drake* (with a catalogue of 
hit works, inutical and literary; (S.T.M., 1943b 

Set aho Arviduon (collab.). 

Drake, Rodman. Set Dvofak American Flag', 
cantata). 

DRAME LYRIQUE (Fr.). A modern 
french term for a serious opera. 

DRAMMA GIOCOSO (I tab, j«Kular, joy¬ 
ous or playful drama). An Italian name, 
current mainly in the second half of the 18th 
ccntuiy, for a type of comic opera that was 
capable of including serious or even tragic 
episodes. The typical example, and actually 
t ailed a dramma niototo by the composer, is 
Mo/art's 4 Don Giovanni'. 

DRAMMA PER MUSICA (Ital., drama 
for music). A 17th-18th-century Italian term 
lor a serious opera, actually, as it implies, a 
l>lay (libretto) written especially for the 
purpose of being set to music. 

DRANGOSCH, Ernesto (A. Buenos Aire%, 
22 Jan. 1882; d. Buenos Aires, 26 July 1925). 

Argentine pianist and composer. He 
studied in Argentina, where he obtained a 
national scholarship to further his studies in 
Germany, where he was a pupil of Barth 
and Ansorgc for pianoforte and Bruch and 
I lumpcrdinck for composition. He appeared 
with the Berlin Philharmonic and at Stettin 
before returning to Argentina, where he be¬ 
came the best pianist of the day, besides con¬ 
ducting several seasons of symphony concerts. 
He also wrote many orchestral and chamber- 
music works, besides a number of vocal and 
instrumental pieces. He was the first pro¬ 
fessor of the master class for pianoforte at the 
Conservatorio Nacional of Buenos Aires. 

DRAPER, Charles (A. Odcombc, Somer¬ 
set, i8(iy; d. London, 21 Oct. 1952). 

English clarinettist. He was the son of 
Samuel Draper, a cellist, and cainc early under 
the guardianship of his elder brother Paul, 
master of several bands in the vicinity of 
Cardiff, who taught him the clarinet. His 
great proficiency — he was solo clarinet at the 


"G3 

age of ten — gained him an open scholarship 
at the R.C.M. in London, which was extended 
from the usual three years to five. He was 
principal for some years in the Crystal Palace 
orchestra and for long a rncinlier of the Phil¬ 
harmonic as well as the Leeds and Three 
Choirs Festival orchestras. He was one of the 
three founders of the New Symphony Orches¬ 
tra in 1905 and a member of H.M. Private 
Band. In June 1904 he produced Stanford's 
Concerto at a Philharmonic concert, and the 
same composer’s Sonata in F major, Op. 129, 
is dedicated to him and to Oscar Street, a dis¬ 
tinguished amateur. 

Charles Draper’s influence on English 
clarinettists was great and beneficial. Much 
impressed by the performance of Manuel 
Gomez, a distinguished Spanish clarinettist 
long resident in London, lie adopted the 
Bochin clarinet early in his career and insisted 
on its use by his numerous pupils. 1 le held pro¬ 
fessorships at the R.C.M., T.C.M. and G.S.M. 
Draper retired from the profession in t<)3<>. 
Of his sons Paul Beaumont Draper has won 
distinction as a bassoonist and Charles Corring- 
ton Draper was a well-known orchestral 
violinist. f. g. k. 

DRAPER, Haydn (Paul) lb. Penaiih, 21 
Jan. 1U89; d. Ixuulon, 6 Xov. 1934). 

English clarinettist, nephew of the preced¬ 
ing. I le was the son ol Paul I )raper mentioned 
al>ovr. Trained bv his father lie rapidly 
gained extraordinary virtuosity on his instru¬ 
ment and had won numerous prizes and held 
several not unimportant professional appoint¬ 
ments l*efore gaining an open scholarship at 
the R.C.M. in 1908. There he came under the 
tuition of Julian Egerton and later of his uncle. 

In his first year at College lie was appointed 
to the New Symphony Orchestra and a few 
years later lie succeeded Charlcsworth Fawcett 
a% principal at the Queen's Hall under Sir 
Henry* Wood. Other appointments included 
principal at the I^ecds Festival and at the 
Opera under Bcccham. He was a member ol 
the well-known London Wind Quintet with 
R. Murchic (flute), L. Goosscns (oboe), 
Aubrey Brain (horn) and F. Wood (bassoon), 
and solo clarinet of the B B C. Military Band, 
a particularly brilliant combination, which 
included among the clarinets such well-known 
artists as G. Anderson, the present professor 
at the R.A.M., R. Kell, W. Matthews and 
L. Booth, professor at Kncllcr Hall. There 
his virtuosity and fine musicianship was 
greatly appreciated. 

Haydn Draper was professor at the R.A.M. 
in succession to E. J. Augardc from 1923 till 
his death. Among his pupils was R. Kell, 
who succeeded him in the professorship. His 
brother Mendelssohn Draper, the well-known 
orchestral clarinettist and bass clarinettist, has 
had long associations with the Queen’s Hall. 
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London Symphony and Govern Garden 
orchestras. He, too, has been professor at the 
R.A.M. F. G. R. 

Draper, Paul. See Ballet (America). 

DRATENIK (Opera). See Skroup. 

DRAUD (Draudius), Georg (b. Davern- 
heirn, Hesse, 9 Jan. 1573 ; d. Butzbach, 1636). 

German clergyman and scholar. He fled to 
Butzbach to escape the horrors of war. He 
was preacher successively at Grosskabcrn, 
Ortcnbcrg and Davernhcim, and a famous 
bibliographer who published the following 
works, which arc particularly valuable for 
musical bibliography : * Bibliotheca classica ’ 
(i6ti and 1625); ‘Bibliotheca exotica’ 
(1625); ‘Bibliotheca librorum Gcrmani- 
corum classica’ (1625). Unfortunately his 
translation of non-Latin titles of books into 
Latin detracts somewhat from their value; 
yet for a long period they formed the chief 
source of information for all biographers. 

e. v. d. s. 

Drayton, Michael. Sit Stanford (pamon*). 

DRDLA, I'runtisek (b. 2 d 4 r, Moravia, 28 
Nov. i 860 ; d. Gastrin, 3 Sept. 1944). 

Czech violinist and composer. He studied 
at the Prague (1880-82) and Vienna Con¬ 
servatories (1882-88, under Joseph Hcllmes- 
berger, jun. and Bruckner) and lived and 
worked almost exclusively in Vienna. In 1899- 
1905 he made a tour throughout Europe giving 
violin recitals and in 1923-25 a similar tour 
through America. He was a prolific com¬ 
poser (over 250 opus numbers of effective, 
elegant drawing-room pieces, particularly for 
violin and piano, of which the best known arc 
the Serenade in A ma., 4 Souvenir ’, 4 Love 
Song ’ and * Romance ’; of opera fantasies on 
* r, tc Bartered Bride ’, 4 Dalibor ’), etc. He 
also composed two operettas, a violin Con¬ 
certo, a pianoforte Trio, songs and partsongs. 

G. c. 

DREAM OF GERONTIUS, THE. Ora¬ 
torio, in two parts, set to a great part of 
Cardinal Henry Newman’s poem, by Elgar 
(Op. 38). Produced Birmingham Festival, 

3 Oct. 1900. Translated into German by 
Julius Ruths, and performed by him at the 
Lower Rhine Festival, Diisseldorf, May 1902. 

DRECHSLER, Josef (A. Vlachovo Brezi, 
Bohemia, 26 May 1782; d. Vienna, 27 Feb. 
1852). 

Bohemian conductor, organist and com¬ 
poser. He received his first instruction from 
his father, schoolmaster in his native place. 
After various alternations of place and pur¬ 
suit, he studied music and law in Prague. In 
1807 he found himself in Vienna, but it was 
not till 1810 that he obtained employment as 
chorus master at the Court Opera. This was 
followed in 1812 by a place as Kapellmeister 
adjunct, then by an organist’s post at the Servite 
Church. In 1815 he opened a music school, 


and gradually won his way upwards, till in 
1822 he was chief Kapellmeister at the theatre 
in the Lcopoldstadt. On Gansbacher’s death 
in 1844 he became Kapellmeister at St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, a post which he retained till hisdeath. 

Drechsler left books of instruction for the 
organ, harmony, thorough-bass and the art 
of preluding, with a new edition of PleyePs 
clavier school; 16 Masses and a Requiem; 

24 smaller pieces of choral music; 6 operas; 

25 shorter dramatic pieces ( Singspiele) and 

pantomimes; 3 cantatas; a host of airs, 
sonatas, fugues, quartets, etc. 0. 

DRECHSLER, Karl (b. Kamenz, Saxony, 
27 May 1800; d. Dresden, 1 Dec. 1873). 

German violoncellist. He entered the court 
orchestra at Dessau in 1820 and in 1824 put 
himself under Dotzauer at Dresden. In 1826 
he received a permanent appointment as 
leader of the orchestra at Dessau. Before then 
he had visited England and played with much 
success. He shone equally in quartets, solos 
and the orchestra, with a full tone, good intona¬ 
tion and excellent taste. Drechsler was the 
master of Cossmann, Grtitzmacher and A. 
Lindner. He retired in 1871. °- 

DREGE-SCHIELOWA, Lucja (b. War¬ 
saw, 13 Feb. 1893). 

Polish pianoforte teacher and composer. 
She has written a Suite for flute, cello and 
pianoforte, variations, dances and several 
small pieces for pianoforte as well as songs. 

C. R. H. 

DREHER (Ger.). A name given in 
Austria and Bavaria to a dance very similar to 
the Under. The word, which is descriptive 
of the dance, is derived from the verb drehtn, 

44 to twirl ”. Suites of Drther arc said to be 
in existence, but dance, music and name are 
now alike obsolete. E - p> 

DREI PINTOS, DIE (Opera). See Wf.bf.r : 
also Mahler (Catalogue), p. 51G. 

DREIGROSCHENOPER, DIE (Opera). 

See Weill. . 

DRESDEN. The city which was formerly 
the capital of the electorate and later the 
kingdom of Saxony had an active musical 
life from the beginning of the 17U1 century 
at the latest, but it was at that time almost 
exclusively confined to the court and in no 
sense municipal, as in other German towns, 
such as Hamburg or Leipzig, which were 
not the seat of a ruler. The greatest German 
composer attached to the electoral court 
there were several eminent Italians ' 
Schiitz, who worked there between 1614 ana 
the year of his death, 1672, with M inwjjj 
tion from .633 to 1641 caused by the Thu > 
Years’ War. In the 18th century too a con 
siderablc German master, Hasse ‘ 

Dresden, but he was thoroughly I,al f na ‘* 

composer and almost wholly devoted to opera. 

Opera.—T he centre of musical life at 



DRESDEN 

Dresden ever since the 18th century was not 
so much the court chapel as the Opera, now 
known as the State Opera of Saxony. Its 
traditions down to the early years of the 19th 
century were those of the Italian school. The 
reorganization on the lines of German opera 
was undertaken in 1816, when Weber was 
summoned from Prague to Dresden. The 
State Opera-House was built in 1837-41 from 
plans by Gottfried Semper. It was burnt 
down in 1869, but rebuilt on the old plans bv 
Manfred Semper, and was reopened in 1878. 
I his second house was destroyed in the air¬ 
raids of 1944, and performances are now 
taking place in the recently rebuilt Schauspiel- 
haus. Among the directors of the Dresden 
Opera were Schutz, Strungk, Lotti, Hasse, 
Naumann, Pacr, Weber, Wagner, Ernst von 
•Sehuch, Fritz Reiner, Fritz Busch and Karl 
Boehm. The State Opera was reconstituted 
and reopened almost immediately after the 
second world war under the direction of Karl 
von Appen, with Joseph Kcilbcrth as principal 
conductor. He was succeeded in 1950 by 
Rudolf Kempe. The standard of performances 
— despite the difficulties encountered through 
post-war conditions — has lost but little of its 
pre-war excellence, some of Germany’s best 
singers belonging to the opera's permanent 
stall, including Karen and Troetschel (so¬ 
pranos), Aldcnhoff (tenor) and Bdlimr and 
Pflanzl (basses). The staff of the State 
Orchestra, still one of Germany’s finest 
orchestras, numbers 98. 

The Dresden Opera before the second 
world war had a record as a pioneer in new 
productions. I hr first production of * Ricnzi ’ 
took place on 20 Oct. 1842, of Der fliegende 
Hollander on 2 Jan. 1843 and of ’ Tann- 
hauser on 19 Oct. ,845. The association of 
Richard Strauss with the Dresden Opera 
lasted from 1901, when ‘Feuersnot’ was pro¬ 
duced, down to * Daphne ’ in 1938, works 
first performed including • Salome ’ (q Doc. 
1903) Elcktra’ (25 Jan. 1909) and ’Der 
Rosenkavahcr (26 Jan. 1911). New operas 
which had their first performances at Dresden 
include: 
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/6j 


■933. 

19*6. 

1927. 

1928. 
|«I29- 
19 JO. 


<932. 


>933. 

1935. 

1936. 

'937. 

'938. 


JJusoni, * Doktor Faust ’. 

' 1>cr P,oU Konisi'; Hindemith, * Cardil- 

Jkl.oeck •Penthoii^-. Cracnrr. * Hannde's 
Himmrlbhrt ; BranJb-Buyi, * Traumland \ 
Stratus,' Die ievptische I Mena 
h.iniimki, June Jenatsch ’. 

nlfe'tk fel'2 h,, r* nd ! ,n, . ,Fn,, i R«- 

d ih, 

■5S'“' ' AraWIU ' MUochhatttcn *. 

WaRner-R^eny, Der CttniUinR'. 

.’SlrauM, Die schweicMme Frau ' (Stefan Zwrig) ■ 
9 . ** r v «*orcne Sohn *. *'' 

Schoeck. Massimilla Doni *. 

^a U p P hne' Die Wirti “ Von Pin ‘ k ^ Strauss. 


State Orchestra .— 1 11 ,c Dresdencr Staats- 
kapclle, the principal orchestra, has an un¬ 
broken history dating back to 1548, when it 
was founded by the Elector Moritz of Torgau. 
It owes its development mainly to Schuch. who 
directed it from 1877 to 1914. Among its 
instrumentalists have been Quantz, the 
llautist who taught Frederick the Great, the 
violinists Rappoldi and Henri Petri, and the 
harpist Alfred Kastner. Under Fritz Busch 
the orchestra led the way with the performance 
ol modern music and co-operated occasionally 
with the I.S.C.M. After the second world 
war the orchestra was reconstituted under 
Herbert Kcilbcrth, who was succeeded by 
Rudolf Kempe as principal conductor in 1950. 
Ihere ,s a competent second symphony 
orchestra at Dresden, the Dresdencr Phil¬ 
harmonic, under II. Bongartz. 

Concerts. —The principal chamber-music 
organization is the Dresdencr Strcichquartctt. 
Ihc chief of the many choral societies is the 
•Singakadcmic, founded in 18,8. The first 
such society on record was in existence in 1802, 
and choral concerts are an important feature 
in Dresden's musical life. 

All the larger concert-halls at Dresden were 
destroyed during the 1939-45 war. and con- 
certs are now taking place - as a temporary 
measure—at the Schauspirlhaus, the Volks- 
oper, the Cent rail heater and the Goldene 
Krone. 

Em Cation.—A s a teaching-centre Dresden 
Mad an almost World-Wide fame. Schumann 
taught there in 1844 ; a tablet to Ins memory 
1% on the house, No. 74 Rcitbahnstrassc. The 
Oldest educational institution is the Kapell- 
knabenmstitut fur die Ka.holischc Kirchc. 

I he Royal Conservatory of Music, now re- 
named Maatliche Akadcmie fur Musik und 
I heater was founded in 1856 by Frostier and 
later taken over by Pudor. It has an opera 
school and an instrumental school. ()thcr edu¬ 
cational institutions include the Dresdencr 
Musikschulr and the Orehrstcrschulr of the 
State Orchestra. K . w . D . 

Aurus.s «J« Su.krn ' (Cawd * | W ' ,C / ' cM 

«*•*«■* deVNl,.,* 
0pcr 

* ' I,,CM,,,cr Mu»ikslallci . 1 <l),r„lr., ( 

iR8 > i^ ESDEN ’ Sem ' AimlcrtJam » 20 Apr. 

Dutch composer. He was a pupil of Bernard 
/.weers in Amsterdam and of Hans Pfitzncr 
compos,non) a , ld Max Landow (piano) in 
Uerlin. On his return to Holland he was first 
appointed conductor of choral societies at Ticl 
and Larcn, and shortly afterwards professor at 
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ihc Amsterdam Conservatory. In 1914 he 
started a madrigal society which won a great 
reputation for its performances of both classical 
and modern works. When in 1924 he was 
invited to succeed Rontgen as principal of the 
Conservatory he gave up this work, but later 
resumed it with a body bearing the name of the 
Haarlem Motet cn Madrigaalvcreniging. In 
1931 he was elected President of the Dutch 
Section of the I.S.C.M. and in 1935 became a 
member of the Commission for State Examina¬ 
tions in Music. On the retirement of Johan 
Wagenaar he was appointed Principal of the 
Royal Conservatory at The Hague, being 
removed from this position in 1940 by the Nazi 
authorities. During the occupation he was in 
hiding at Wassenaar and devoted most of his 
time to composition. On the defeat of the 
Nazis he was recalled to The Hague, where his 
considerable organizing powers soon made 
themselves evident in the rapidity and stability 
with which he re-formed the whole institution. 
On the nationalization of artistic matters he 
was in 1945 made a member of the State Com¬ 
mission for orchestras and opera, and in 1946 
a member of the board of the Netherlands 
Opera. As a personal teacher and as a con¬ 
ductor of choirs he has made a very substantial 
reputation, while as a composer he is recog¬ 
nized as one of the leaders of the younger 
Dutch school. In his earlier works he was 
influenced largely by Debussy and other French 
masters, but later he acquired a stronger 
personal character. He has also done a certain 
amount of musicological writing and news¬ 
paper criticism. Among the reforms he intro¬ 
duced in the conservatories both of Amsterdam 
and The Hague was the introduction of inten¬ 
sive studies in Gregorian and other plainsong. 

His principal works include a ' Chorus 
tragicus ’ for chorus and orch., ' Chorus 
symphonicus ’ (four psalms with Latin text 
and intermezzo) for soprano and tenor, chorus 
and orch., a number of a capptlla choruses, 
Vocalises for solo voice and chamber orch., 2 
Concertos for vn., one for pf., one for oboe and 
a ' Symphonietta ’ for clar. and orch., three 
Sextets for pf. and wind instruments, a Trio 
for 2 oboes and English horn, a pf. Sextet, 
Variations for orchestra, a stg. Quartet based 
on old Dutch melodies, two Sonatas for cello 
and pf., a Suite for cello solo, a Sonata for vn. 
solo, works for organ and for pf., and an 
operetta, 4 Toto ’, for which he himself wrote 
the libretto. h. a. 

DRESSER, Marcia van (b . Memphis, 
Tenn., 4 Dee. 1877 ; d. London, 11 July 1937 )- 

Amcrican soprano singer and actress of 
Dutch and English extraction. Having sung 
in church choirs and at concerts in her girl¬ 
hood, she went into light opera with the 
Bostonians company at the age of seventeen, 
but afterwards turned for a time to acting 


under the producer Augustin Daly and with 
the actors Otis Skinner, Viola Allen, Gertrude 
Norman and others. She was then given an 
engagement for small parts at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, where she was coached 
by Aurelia Jaeger. Having appeared as first 
Flower Maiden in 4 Parsifal ’, one of the Val¬ 
kyries and similar minor parts, she went to 
Munich for further study on the advice of 
Mottl and Milka Temina. There she studied 
singing under Hcrminc Bosetti and operatic 
acting under Anton Fuchs. In 1907 she was 
engaged for leading soprano parts by the 
Dresden Court Opera, where she made her 
debut as Elisabeth in 4 Tannhauscr \ She 
also appeared frequently as guest artist at the 
Court Opera of Dessau, where she had been 
introduced to the Grand Duke by Ellen 
Gulbransson. For three years she was the 
supreme star there, singing some twenty differ¬ 
ent parts. 

Richter, who described her as the best 
Mozart singer in Germany, engaged her for the 
1911 season at Covent Garden in London, 
where she sang Sicglindc in Wagner’s 4 Ring . 
By this time she had made further studies 
under Jean dc Reszke and become, in 1910, 
the leading lyric soprano at the Frankfort o/M. 
Opera. In 1914, after an absence of ten years, 
she went to the U.S.A. again and was engaged 
by Campanini for the Chicago Opera for two 
seasons. After that she took to acting once 
more for a short time and devoted hersell to 
concert work, appearing both with the out¬ 
standing American orchestras and in recitals. 
After a very successful recital at the Wigmorc 
Hall in London in 1920, she settled in Engiano, 
where she did much admirable concert worn, 
excelling particularly in a great variety o 
songs and in vocal chamber music, and oltcn 
introducing unknown modern works. * 
health eventually compelled her to give up he 
career, but she continued to sing a little 
two years before her death, appearing 
Florida, Madeira and at Florence, where w 

' DRESSLER, Ernst Christoph {b. Grew- 
sen, Thuringia, 1 734 ! d - Casscl ’ 6 *£ 'JJfeJj 
German singer and composer. H 
about 175* at Halle, Jena and Lc'Pfgj 
to Bayreuth to study singing under Sign 
Turcotti, became a member of the court 

chapel and chamber secretary there and I 

a similar post at the cjurtofOj tto 
1763. In 1767 he was Kapellmeister to 
Furstenberg at Wctzlar, but He^^£1. 
singer to Vienna in i 7 7 ' and finally to ( 

He wrote a number of songs, as we ^ 

mente cinigcr Gedanken . Vor- 

Zuschauers . . .* (1767) J , I?74 ); 

stellung der Alceste . - - 
4 Thcaterschulc fur die Deutschen ( 17 / 7 / 


E. V. 


d. S. 



DRESSLER (Callus) 

DRESSLER, Callus (b . Nebra o/Unstrut, 
16 Oct. 1533 ; d. ?). 

German composer. He was teacher at the 
Magdeburg “ Gymnasium ” in 1559, cantor 
m 1563 and deacon at St. Nicolas at Zcrbst in 
' 577 . "here he married for the second time. 
Eitner questions the latter date, as Dressier 
still calls himself cantor at Magdeburg in 1580. 
He was a church composer of great merit, a 
long list of whose sacred and secular composi¬ 
tions appears in Q..-L. Seventeen of his motets 
were republished by Eitner. t. v. d. s. 

Ilim..- I.i 1111 h, W111111 u Martin, * Gallu, Dieblo ...: 
rill Brurag <ur Gr«hichtr protrstantixhen 
MrhulkantoiaU ilc* 16. Jal.rhunJcri* ’ i(: 4 w C | 

'94 *). 

Stt alio lleetliovcn tvars. for pf.). 

DRESZER, Anastazy Wilhelm (b. Kalis/, 
98 A P r - * 8 45 » d. Halle o/S., 2 June 194,7). 

Polish pianist and composer. He studied 
under During, Fruh and Krebs at the Dresden 
Conservatory. For a time he worked at 
laip/ig and Paris. In 1868 he moved to 
Halle, where he founded a music school that 
year, of which he was director until his death. 
He wrote two symphonies, a string (Quartet, 
sonatas and pieces lor pianoforte, and an 
opera 4 Valinoda ' (?). c . k . „ 

DRETZEL, Cornelius Heinrich (A. 
Nuremberg, 1698; d. Nuremberg, 7 May 
1 773 )* 

German organist and composer. According 
to Schubart (who calls him Drexel) he was ., 
pupil of J. S. Bach. I le was organist at various 
Nuremberg churches (Fraucnkirchc, St. Aegi- 
ihus, St. Lorenz and front 1784 until his death 
at St. Sc bald) and published in 1731 a collec- 
«.on of hymns 4 Dcs Evangeliscl.cn Sions 
Musikaluchc Harmonic, odor Evangclischc 
Clioral-Buch , with an historical intr.Kluction 
(a copy m B.M.). Gerber also mentions 
Harmomschc Ergbt/ung, bestehend in cine... 
Gon/ert auf den, Klavicrc * (Nuremberg, 

K55 ULETTE * Edmond - See Gabel. 
DREW, Mr. Sc Mrs. Dennis. Set Arcs- 

DREXEL, Johann Evangelist lb. ?• d 

Augsburg, 1801). 

German organist and com,»oscr. He was 
< hajH-l master a, Augsburg Cathedral. Eitner 
<1 notes at length an account of one Drexel who 

Aol >V ^ hu , bar,t in hb ‘ Idcc " ™ ciner 

the best Z ^ ^ P * 2 ° 7 >- 
the U,t Nuremberg organ.sts and a pupil of 

J. a. uach, .dentilying him as J. E. Drexel • 
but U is quite obvious that Schubart refers to 
I)re«/d. rCm ^ ° rganiSl Cornclius Heinrich 
Drcxd wrote several Swgspiele for the pupils 

. A :'?. sburg J csu, ‘ “bool uf St. Salvator 
such as Pythias und Damon* (1781), 4 Die 
klemen VNagchabc 1 and * Cyrillusdcr Kappa- 
d «/.cr (both ,785), ‘Joseph dcr Unterk6nig 
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in Agypten * (1786), etc. (librettos in Library 
of Congress, Washington). Masses and other 
church music by Drexel arc preserved in 
\ icnna, Munich, Ratisbon and Einsicdeln. 

DREXEL MANUSCRIPTS. Set Vir¬ 
ginal Music. 

DREYER, Giovanni (b. Florence, c. 1700 ; 
d. Florence, ?). 

Italian singer and composer of German 
parentage. He made his debut as a contralto 
singer, as far as is known, at Venice in 17-/5; 
during the following years he was a prominent 
member of the Italian opera company at 
Breslau, was at Dresden about 1730 and in 
Ku*na from Aug. 173, lo 1734. Nothing 
lurther is known about his activities until 1770, 
when Burney met hint at Florence; he was then 
maento d, eaf>f«lla at the church of tin- Annun- 
z.ata, and the English traveller “ had a long 
conversation with him and found him very 
intelligent and obliging **. He heard a motet 
ol Irn composition sung at the church. From 
Dreycr s Breslau period dates an oratorio, 
Ghrnto nell orto \ and an intermezzo, 
\rsjxtta c Velasco* (,728), and he contri¬ 
buted airs to several pasticcios such as 
Ariodantc * and 4 Mcrope * (Breslau, 1727- 
* 7 ^ 8 )* ^ 1 _ 

DREYER, Johann Melchior (b. ?; d. ?), 

German conqiosrr. I1792 he was organist 
and musical director in the small Suabian 
j«,wn of Ellwangon. According to Gerlxr, 3 
halve Kcgina * (for soprano and instruments) 
ol Ins ap|M ared at Speyer in 1784. His Op 1 
3 sonatas for pianoforte and violin, was pub- 
lishe«l at Mannheim, while most of his later 
works comprising misereres, masses, litanies 
and hymns, bear the imprint of letter of 

n M* hw' v*. "'T So,,a,a «>»'* Paris 
Bibl.oth^uc Nation.,Ic, listed by Eitner among 

his works, is by one Domenico Maria Dreycr. 

DREVSCHOCK, Alexander It*’&> k 

B^em,a. 15 Oct. ,8.8; J. Venice, , Apr! 

Bohemian pianist and composer. In early 
youth he was a pupil of Tomaick in Prague 
, !V ravcls in ,8 3 8 and continued 

•n m .ft', r C ,n,c r rup,, ° n for lwcn «y years. 

Lp to 1848, from which year the golden time 
lor itinerant virtuosi Ixgan to decline, Drey- 
schock gatherd applause, reputation, dccora- 
tions and money in plenty, from one end of 
Europe to the other. In ,88/ he was called 
to the professorship of the pianoforte at the 
Conservatory of St. Petersburg and was at the 

T/r d '>ect«r of the imperial 

school for theatrical music, and appointed 
court pianist. Unable to endure the Russian 
“* hc \ v f s to Haly in .868, an,I did 
at \ cmce. His body was burid in Prague in 
accordance with the d,-sires of his family 8 
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Drcyschock’s publications consist chiefly of 
drawing-room music. A Sonata, a Rondo 
with orchestra, a string Quartet and an Over¬ 
ture for orchestra had no lasting success. But 
he had great executive powers. J. B. Cramer, 
who in his old days heard him in Paris, ex¬ 
claimed : “ The man has no left hand ! here 
are two right hands ! ” Drcyschock played his 
own pieces principally, though his repertory 
included many classical works, which he gave 
with faultless precision, but in a manner cold 
and essentially prosaic. E. d. 

DREYSCHOCK, Raimund ( b . 2 ak, 30 
Aug. 1824; d. Leipzig, 6 Feb. 1869). 

Bohemian violinist, brother of the preceding. 
He was professor of violin at the Conservatory 
at Leipzig and leader of the Gewandhaus 
orchestra. r. n. 

DRIEBERG, Friedrich von (b . Charlottcn- 
burg, 10 Dec. 1780 ; d. Charlottenburg, 21 
May 1856). 

German scholar and composer. He entered 
the army in 1794, bul left it in 1804 and went 
to Paris, where he studied music and composi¬ 
tion under Cherubini and Spontini. He was 
in Vienna in 1810, but returned after the death 
of his father to attend to his estate near Ncu 
Ruppin. In 1812 he produced his opera * Don 
Tacagno ’ in Berlin, which met with success 
and was followed by others, of which ‘ Dcr 
Sanger und dcr Schneider ’ (Berlin, Court 
Opera, 23 Nov. 1814) was performed for a 
long time. From 1816 he occupied himself 
chiefly with the music of the ancient Greeks, 
about which he wrote a number of books, 
including the following: 

* Die muiiicalitchen Wmcmchaftcn dcr Gricchcn * 

, ( i8jo). 

' Die pncumatischen F.rfiiHluiiRcti dcr Cricchcn ' (i8ai). 

' Die griccliitchc Musik auf ihre Giundgoctrc xuruck- 
Kcfulirt ’ (1841). 

Their findings have long been superseded and 
although he was both learned and clever, 
he lacked the power of concentration and 
thoroughness to ensure full success for works 
of this nature. He also wrote a book on the 
art of composition, published in 1858. 

e. v. d. s. 

DRIGO, Riccardo (b . Padua, 30 June 
1846: d. Padua, 1 Oct. 1930). 

Italian conductor and composer. He offi¬ 
ciated for many years as orchestral conductor 
at the St. Petersburg Opera. He composed 
a number of operatic works of insufficient 
importance to have earned mention even in 
Russian sources of reference, and two ballets : 

‘ Millions d'Arlequin ’ and ‘ The Talisman *. 
The former achieved widespread fame, largely 
by virtue of a popular number entitled 
‘ Serenade ’ which eventually appeared in 
every conceivable kind of arrangement. This 
ballet was inspired by Ivan Vsevolozhsky, the 
director of the imperial theatres in the early 
1880s. During a visit to Paris he had been 


deeply impressed by the picturesqucncss of a 
Harlequinade he had witnessed at a theatre, 
and he resolved to create a similar choreo¬ 
graphic essay with Drigo's musical co-opera¬ 
tion. It was the same official who later con¬ 
ceived a desire to improve the quality of 
ballet music, which hitherto had been fur¬ 
nished by musicians of Drigo’s calibre, by 
commissioning scores by composers of rank. 
One of these was Tchaikovsky’s * Nut¬ 
cracker ’, produced in Dee. 1892 under the 
conductorship of the now “ relegated ’’ Drigo 
himself. The action of ‘ The Talisman ’ takes 
place in India and centres on a goddess who 
is translated into a human environment. 

h. m.-n. 


Bibl.—Tba vacua, S., * Riccardo Drigo: I' uomo e 
1* arliila ’ (Padua, 19 x 9 ). 

DRINKER, Henry S. (Sandwith) (b. 

Philadelphia, 15 Sept. 1880). 

American lawyer and musical scholar. 
Although his profession is the law, he belongs 
to the most interesting and picturesque per¬ 
sonalities in American musical life. He holds 
the view that the contribution of amateurs is 
as important to sound musical conditions as 
that of professional artists. He is the founder 
of the " Accademia dci dilettanti ” at I hila- 
dclphia, a group of several hundred amateur 
singers and players who meet regularly in ms 
house to study, under his direction, cantatas 
and oratorios by Bach, and works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms and modern composers. 
His plans were at first jeopardized by.the ia« 
of good English translations of foreign texts 
and by the difficulty of obtaining the necessary 
printed music. In order to cope with tbOJ 

problems he started to translate systematically 

the major works of vocal music and to ha 
them printed at his own expense. As a 
outstanding translations of *he collected 
works (including songs) by Bach, Brahms, 
Schumann, Wolf, Medtner and others er 
made available. For many yearshehas we" 
working on a translation of aU ** u . 
songs. The use of these trandauons u by 
means confined to the circle of music, 
meeting in Drinker’s own house. ^ , u 

group within the U.S.A. may borrow ft 
editions against a nominal fee t ro g 
H. S. Drinker Library, wh.ch .s comenKn Y 
housed in the Westminster Choir Sch* 
Princeton, N.j. Drinker was mgidedJJ* 

degree of Mus.D. by by Oberlin 

sylvania in 1942 and that of LrttD. y § 

College in .944- His studio und ude '»^ 
Use of Slurs in Rccitauvo Seccoan 
Chamber Music of Johannes Brahms ^ 

St'eUo Philadelphia. /Hutchinson) 

DRINKER, Sophie » < Hu 
lb. Philadelphia, 24 Aug. imb of lhc 

American amateur musician, 
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preceding. She has devoted many years to 
the problem of women’s contribution to music. 
The result of her studies is laid down in a richly 
documented volume, 4 Music and Women 
which supplies a wealth of hitherto inaccessible 
information covering not only the musical 
side of the matter, but also its anthropological 
and sociological aspects. Like her husband, 
Mrs. Drinker combines research with the 
practical performance of music. She was for 
fifteen years the president of the Montgomery 
Singers, a group of some 50 women meeting at 
her house, and she always insisted on having 
a woman conductor and on performing only 
music originally written for women’s voices. 
She is considered an expert on this branch of 
composition. In 1949 Sophie Drinker was 
awarded the degree of Mus.D. by Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. k. g. 

Drinltvv.ter, John. St* Boughton (' Festival 

t.lionises ). l-ilippi lA., 'Robert E. Lee incid. at.). 
Head 4i songs). Ireland (I., paruong*. Jacobson 
Kennedy (Daisy, wile). 

DRIVING. A 1 7 th-ceniury Lnglish term 
lor syncopation. 

DRONE (1). A name given to the three 
lower pipes ol the bagpipe, which each emit 
only a single note. They are distinguished 
from the chanter, which has the power of 
producing a melodious succession of notes. 

The term has hence been transferred to a 
continuous or pedal bass in a composition. 

VV l( s 

AVr aha Bagpipe. Chanter. 

DRONE (a). A bowed monochord known 
as the ** drone ” or bladder and string " was 
m use in England by wandering ininsircls until 
the early 19th century and, as the Bumbats or 
Bane de Flandres, is still to be found on the 
Continent. It was employed as a rhythmic 
accompaniment to song and dance, but claims 
no descent from the true Musical Bow. A 
coarse gut string was attached at both ends to 
a long pole or stick and stretched over a 
bladder, a can or a wooden box, which served 
as a bridge and resonator. It was played with 
a short horsehair bow plentifully rosined. 
Jewett (• Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire 
gives an illustration of Singing Sam ” (1760* 
using this instrument. r. w. c. 

Sit alio Hunulrum. Mutual Bow. 

OroMlnia, Georg*. Stt Pelrklis (' Zefyra opera*. 

Droite-HuUhofr, Annette von. St* Corneliu* (3 

Siegl (parltongs & songs*. 13 

DROUET, Louis (Francis Philippe) (b 

Amsterdam, . 792; d . Berne, 30 Scpi. 1873). 

Dutch flautist, teacher, conductor and com¬ 
poser ol French descent. At seven years of age 
he played at the Paris Conservatoire and 
Opera. From 1807 to 1O10 he was teacher to 
K-mg 1 .outs of Holland. He claimed at that 
lime to have put 4 Partant pour la Syrie ’ into 
shape for Queen Hortcnsc. His serious study 
of the flute began in 1807, after an extra¬ 
ordinary success he achieved at a concert of 
vol. it 


1 Rodc’s in Amsterdam. In 1811 he was ap¬ 
pointed solo flute to Napoleon I, a post he 
retained after the Restoration. He settled in 
London and established a flute factory which 
existed from 1815 to 1819. He appeared at the 
Philharmonic, 25 Mar. 1816, and this was 
probably the beginning of a lengthened tour, 
during which he resided for some time at 
Naples and The Hague. He played again at 
the Philharmonic, 17 May 1830. From 1836 to 
1854 he was Hofkapellneisltr at Coburg, after 
which he visited America. After his return lie- 
lived at Gotha and Frankfort o/M. As a 
flautist Drouct was eminent, not remarkable 
for tone, but extraordinarily skilled in rapid 
passages and in double-tongueing. He left 
some 150 works of all kinds, admirably written 
for the flute and greatly esteemed by players, 
but of little account as music. u. 

St* oho Horten te, Queen (amanuensis for*. National 
Anthems (Frame*. 

Drouol, P. St* Capdevielle (song). 

DROZDOWSKI, Jan (also known as 
Jan Jordan) (b. Cracow, 1857; d. Cracow, 
21 Jan. 1918). 

Polish pianist and writer on music. He 
began his musical studies at Cracow under 
Plachecki. Shortly afterwards he moved to 
Vienna where at the Conservatory he studied 
with Dachs, Epstein and Bruckner. He re¬ 
turned to Poland in 1889 and was appointed 
professor of pianoforte at the Cracow Con¬ 
servatory, where he remained until Ins death. 

He published several books and exercises 
for the pianoforte, including 

* Preparatory Exercises for Pianoforte Playing * ( 1886 ). 
Systematic School of Pianoforte Technique ' (in Polish 
, 8 v> a ', Mj German in 1889 . publ. at Munich 

under the pseudonym of Jan Jordan). 

He also produced a popular 4 History of 
Music ’ (1903, 2nd ed. 1913). 

C. R. II. 

DRUM. A percussion instrument made in 
many varieties, all but one of indefinite pitch. 

I he most important species in orchestral use 
arc dealt with below in the following order: 
(A) Kettledrums; (B) Bass Drum; (C) Side 
Drum ; (D) Tenor Drum ; (E) Tambourine ; 
(F) Tomtom. 1 

(A) Kettledrums (Fr. timbales ; Gcr. 
Pauken; Ital. timpani *). The kettledrums are 
the most important, not only of all the drums 
but of all the percussion instruments used in 
the orchestra. One of the reasons for this is 
that they arc capable of producing notes of 
‘ For die tabor ut Pin. and Tabor. 

UlC C *, <C V VC “»* °f ‘he word timpani in 
in filial i*'"'"' ,Juhv v f' ,anU 'hereof in reference 
to the kettledrums some explanation it required. Tim- 
pan, .» the correct Italian name for kettledrum,; the 
angular .. timpano I he word tympan, is incorrect a, 

ITnhlSf? f«?\ * C,e "? Ic ," cr Y ll,c I**lian 

alphabet, but it is explained, if not excused, by a 
mynd ed denyanon from the Latin tympanum (plur. 

'? he ,Ul,J " Word ,hc '* »» die 

Jnh^cind n,>, ' “ “ SOme " ,nc * hrjrd '» England, 
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definite pitch. They arc tuned exactly, each 
to a given note, according to the composer's 
directions in the score, and these notes may be 
altered, as required during the performance 
of a work, by tightening or slackening the 
skin or “ head ” by means of screws or some 
other device. 

At least a pair of kettledrums is needed, but 
a set of three is now the normal minimum for 
a full orchestra, while at times it is necessary 
for a player to provide himself with even more 
when a composer requires four or more 
different notes in rapid succession. Each 
drum is of a different size, the smallest being 
given the highest notes and the largest the 
lowest. The use of four drums enables the 
player to choose the most suitably sized drum 
for any particular note. Drums not actually 
in use should be damped by placing a cloth or 
a spare sheet of music on the centre of the 
drum-head to prevent the possibility of audible 
vibration in sympathy with other instruments 
(e.g. horns, trombones or double basses). 

A kettledrum consists of a large bowl-shaped 
resonating chamber or ” shell ”, usually of 
copper, with a drum-head of specially prepared 
calf skin covering the open top of the shell and 
a means of tightening or slackening the drum¬ 
head. Brass has been used for the shell, 
though rarely, while recently a light metal of 
the aluminium kind has been tried in order 
to facilitate transportation. The shape of the 
shell varies in different countries. French 
drums are often almost hemispherical, as arc 
many of the American types. English drums 
have much deeper shells, and Italian drums 
may be deeper still. German drums have 
about the same depth as the English but differ 
somewhat in shape. Some players consider 
that the deeper the shell the more resonant 
the tone, but there is no doubt that some 
shallow drums give an extremely clean note. 

Kettledrums arc divided into two distinct 
types : hand-tuned drums and machine drums 
(those which have some mechanical arrange¬ 
ment for tuning). On all kettledrums the 
drum-head is fitted by being first damped 
with water and then tucked round a wood or 
metal hoop (the “ flesh-hoop ”) by a pro¬ 
cedure known as “ lapping ”. In the hand- 
tuned drums the flesh-hoop is of wood and 
fits the top of the shell with no greater clear¬ 
ance than is necessary to allow the head to 
move when tuned. In machine drums the 
flesh-hoop is of metal and fits the shell with a 
greater clearance, and the drum is then said 
to have a “ floating head ”. The whole, 
having been placed in position on the shell, 
is allowed to become thoroughly dry before 
the drum is used. A metal hoop called the 
“ counter-hoop ” is then placed above the 
flesh-hoop and the whole drawn down to 
tighten the head. 


Hand-tuned drums have a number of equi¬ 
distant handles which pass through rings on 
the counter-hoop and engage in brackets on 
the shell by means of threaded screws. The 
drum is tightened and loosened by these 
handles, and one of the most important points 
in the use of kettledrums is to take care that 
the drum-head retains equal tension all round. 
Hand-tuned drums are supported either on a 
loose tripod stand or on three iron legs which 
pass through sockets at the base of the shell 
and can be retracted inside the drum when 
not in use. Legs are to be preferred to the 
tripod stand since the height of the drums can 
be adjusted to suit the player. 

The object of machine drums is to allow the 
player greater ease and speed in altering his 
notes. Varieties include: the European 
pedal drums; those tuned by a single large 
handle, mostly of German make; rotary 
drums, particularly popular in Italy, in which 
the entire drum is rotated on its stand; and 
the American types, which are either pedal 
or rotary. The German machine drums all 
have rather heavy outside frames, in which the 
drum is supported, with the pedal conveni¬ 
ently placed for the player’s feet and with long 
rods connecting the counter-hoop with the 
pedal. The mechanism of the “ one-handle 
type is similar except that instead of a pedal 
a connection leads upwards again to a large 
handle convenient to the player’s hand. 
Rotary drums arc turned by the player on 
their rather heavy outside frames and should 
have some means of locking in position once 
they are tuned. The American types arc o 
lighter build than the types mentioned above, 
and in the pedal drum there is no outside 
supporting frame as a rule (though some of the 
latest have a light one), but there are six hgn 
internal rods which connect with the central 
pillar-stand and thence to the pedal. 1" 
light construction of these drums is of gr« 
value in transport, and the whole pedal an 
support can be detached from the drum iw 
by, usually, one simple adjustment, in 
American rotary types similarly have intern 
mechanism. . 

The opinion has been prevalent from time 
to time that mechanical methods of turn g 
tend to spoil the tone of a kettledrum, oui 
they arc in general use outside England 
the most up-to-date models, whether 1 korm 
or American, come very near the idea • 
England the hand-tuned drum still 
pride of place and among the leading P > 
is preferred to any form of machine drum, 
but it is essential to have machine dru 
one kind or another for some of the p ^ 
written nowadays unless such parts arc 
re-arranged for two or more p»y«» 
several hand-tuned drums each. Q , 

other hand, a pair of machine drums ca 
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be expected to give of their best when they 
are tuned to extreme notes to cover the full 
range, for any drum of a certain size can give 
only certain notes with full tone. 

The minimum compass cither of a pair or 
of a set of three kettledrums of normal size is 
F to f. The smaller drum of a pair is usually 
about the same in diameter as the smallest of 
a set of three, so that the highest drum in each 
has the same compass. The larger drum of a 
normal pair is usually slightly smaller than 
the largest of a set of three. The middle drum 
of a s* 1 of three is midway between its fellows. 
Yet some com|M>sers seem ignorant of these 
facts and arc capable of writing their three 
notes all very high or all very low. This point 
is admirably made by Percival Kirby (i« 
Uibl.). 

Beyond the octave F to f, the notes E, E> 
and D are occasionally found (t.g. Mahler, 
Wagner, Liadov) as well as Is (Schubert’s 
eighth Symphony and some works by Mendels¬ 
sohn) and g (Glinka's * Russian and Lud¬ 
mila ' overture, Kimsky-Korsakov's 4 Russian 
Easter Festival ’ overture and Elgar's 4 Enigma 
Variations '). To obtain Is and g a player 
should provide himself with a fourth drum 
smaller in diameter than the smallest of the 
normal set of three, and with such a set he 
should lie able to rope with all that he is 
normally given to play. For notes above g. 
f.R. a> in Mussorgsky’s 4 Boris Godunov ' 
(original score), b> in Jantfek’s \Sinfonicita \ 
b in Stravinsky's 4 Rite of Spring 4 and d>' in 
Rimsky-Korsakov's 4 Nllada ’, special con¬ 
siderably smaller drums arc required. As a 
curiosity may be mentioned a part in Ip. 
politov-Ivanov's 4 Caucasian Sketches 4 for 
44 piccoli timpani orientali ", U. the small 
1 urkish kettledrums, not obtainable in 
western orchestras. 

The diameters of kettledrums, then, are 
roughly 22 ins., 24 ins., 2<i ins. and 29$ to 
31 ins. Flic drums of a normal pair are 
usually about 24J ins. and 27J ins. in diameter. 

I here are slight differences between different 
makes of drums. 

Kettledrums arc played with a pair of 
sticks varying in design in different countries 
and with different players. The ordinary 
English sucks have malacca cane handles of 
not less than 12 ins. in length, with a small 
horn or wood knob at the end held in the 
hand. I he beating end consists of a hard fell 
core covered with soft felt. These felt covers 
arc made of a circular piece of white piano¬ 
forte felt, and much the best method is to use 
a piece twice as thick as that required, split it 
carefully by hand and use the inner (woolly) 
side thus produced as the beating side on the 
completed stick. Various weights and thick¬ 
nesses of felt head arc used, and a variety of 
sticks are needed for different tone-qualities. 


Certain drums may sound much better with 
a particular kind of stick. The German type 
of stick has a rigid cane handle, which has a 
distinct advantage over the whippiness, how¬ 
ever slight, of the malacca cane. A hard 
wood or a cork core forms the centre of the 
beating end and a wool cover is drawn over 
it, the wool being made up like a small bag 
with drawn threads and fitting the core 
exactly. Various weights and sizes are made, 
and the smaller sizes, the most satisfactory, 
arc generally favoured in England. The 
larger sizes, some with a ball nearly as big as 
a tennis ball, are far too cumbersome. Ameri¬ 
can sticks usually have rigid hickory wood 
handles, which in themselves arc much too 
thick, and rather too heavy felt balls; some 
hold that American drums all sound much 
better when English or the smaller German 
sticks arc used on them. 

Plain wood-headed sticks are used when a 
score demands wood sticks. Berlioz in his 
book on instrumentation describes the use of 
sponge-headed sticks and demands these in 
many of his works. The writer has seen a 
very old pair having whale-bone handles with 
wooden hand grips and sponge balls about the 
size of a golf ball. Coins or the lingers are 
sometimes prescribed by composers to produce 
various rattling sounds. Kettledrums arc 
often muted by placing a cloth of the size of 
a small duster on each drum-head in such a 
way that the tone is damped but not entirely 
killed. 

I hough hand-tuned drums, unlike the 
pedal drums, can be played standing up, it 
is I letter that the player should !>c seated, 
preferably on an adjustable swivelling stool, 
for then his lx>dy is relaxed, he always strikes 
the head at the correct place (about a hand’s 
breadth from the hoop) and can lower his ear 
down to the heads, when lie tunes, without 
being noticed. A good kettledrum in line 
condition will, when it is exactly in tunc, 
vibrate in sympathy to the note or its fifth 
when it is hummed softly by the player with 
his mouth close over the beating-spot of the 
head. 

History.— There arc other and o|(Jcr drums 
than the kettledrum which give a changeable 
note. For instance a West African hour-glass¬ 
shaped drum with a head which is tightened 
at will by the player's arm pressing against 
the thongs where they traverse the waist of 
the drum ; also the Indian drum with a head 
partially loaded by the application of a paste 
so that when struck by the fingers on different 
parts of us surface, it gives different notes. 
Ihc kettledrum is not by origin a tuneable 
drum, but is a derivative of the ancient 
earthenware pot drum. Use of a pair of 
kettledrums one giving a higher note than 
the other, first appears in the Middle East 
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in early Islamic times and was adopted in 
Europe, for martial music in consort with 
trumpets and pipes, during the Crusades. 
The drums were of the small, thong-tightened 
kind still in use among various peoples of the 
Middle East. 1 

Larger kettledrums were introduced to 
western Europe in the 15th century, the 
earliest known report of them being in the 
train of a Hungarian envoy to France in 1457. 
By 1500 it was already customary for the 
retinue of German noblemen to include a 
mounted kcttledrummer in support of his 
trumpeters. The copper or silver drums, 
screw-tuned and made or supplied by trumpet 
makers, closely resembled the cavalry drums 
of to-day, being smaller than the modern 
orchestral drums and having a loose tuning- 
key or a spanner with which all the screws were 
turned one after the other. Their German 
name was Heerpauken (*' army drums ”) and 
they arc mentioned by Virdung (1511) and 
by subsequent authorities. They reached 
England in the middle of the 16th century. 

About the middle of the 17th century the 
kettledrums followed the trumpet into the 
orchestra both in German church music and 
in Italian opera. The two drums were tuned 
in fourths to the tonic and the dominant of 
the key of the piece, which, on account of the 
trumpets, was almost invariably either C or 
D, and even in the 18th century the drums 
generally shared the trumpet’s transposition, 
their two notes being written c and G what¬ 
ever the key. The kettledrums used by Bach 
and Handel were still of the small cavalry 
size; a pair captured at Malplaquet are still 
preserved at the Tower of London, whence 
Handel used to borrow them for some of his 
performances. Both composers wrote solo 
passages for the drums, Bach in the opening 
of the Christmas Oratorio and Handel in 
' Semcle Haydn also wrote solo passages 
for the drums, but it was Beethoven who 
brought them to a position of much greater 
importance. He uses them solo with extra¬ 
ordinarily fine effect at the beginning of the 
violin Concerto, at the end of the fifth piano¬ 
forte Concerto and in the slow movement of 
the fourth Symphony, the last of which may 
be said to contain one of his finest drum parts. 
The octave tuning (F and f) in the eighth and 
ninth Symphonies and the two-note chords in 
the latter must also be mentioned. They were 
complete novelties at the time and it is prob¬ 
able that with modern drums and carefully 
graded sticks their effect surpasses that which 
could have been achieved by contemporary 
players. 

Weber was the first to use the third drum 
in the orchestra (in the ‘ Peter Schmoll ' over- 

1 For further details of these medieval kettledrums 
it* Nakeus. 


ture), though Mozart had written for four in 
his Divertimento for flutes, trumpets and 
kettledrums. Meyerbeer favoured the use of 
four drums, and there is a solo for four in the 
original manuscript of ‘ Robert the Devil 
though in the printed version one of the notes 
is left to the double basses. Brahms was fond 
of chords on kettledrums, and the drum parts 
of his Requiem and of the ‘ Song of Destiny ' 
contain some of the finest passages ever written 
for the instruments. Brahms’s drum parts, 
like Beethoven's, show very careful distinction 
between a roll and demisemiquavers played 
“ open ”, i.e. not allowed to become a roll. 

Berlioz urged that two players, each with a 
pair of drums, would give a composer greater 
scope than one player with a set of three, and 
he frequently employed this idea. In the 
• Benvenuto Cellini ’ overture he demands 
three players each playing one note, and 
writes for them chords and the rolling of 
chords. Rolled chords for four players occur 
in the ‘ Symphonic fantastique but his most 
lavish parts are in his Requiem, with ten 
players to eight pairs of drums, each of the 
first two pairs of drums having two players. 
There is a long excerpt from this in his ' In¬ 
strumentation a work which should be 
studied by all those interested in drumming. 
Wagner uses two pairs, with one P^ycr to 
each pair, in the * Ring ’ and in ' Parsifal , 
but it is usual to find that each player will use 
a set of three, in order to have available the 
most suitably-sized drum for every note. 

The main systems of machine drum had 
been invented by the mid-19th century, the 
earliest being probably the single-handle 
method devised by Gerhard Cramer at Munich 
in 1812. Kastner (? 1840, see BiW.) 
many types and names StumpfT, in Hollana, 
as the inventor of a rotary type and Boracchi, 
of Monza, as that of the exterior-frame pedal 
drums. Many of Richard Strauss’s parts arc 
written for machine drums and cannot weu 
be played without them by a single player. 
Without machine drums ‘ Till Eulenspicge 
needs four hand-tuned drums, though live arc 
better, and yet the part is simp c compared 
with those in * Salome ’ and * Elcktra . 

A curious effect obtainab e with machine 

drums is the glissando, of which Bartdk s Con 
certo for Orchestra ’ provides an examp • 
English composers, until recently content 
with a set of three hand-tuned drums, no 
also write frequently for machine drums. 

(B) Bass Drum (Fr. grosse 
grosse Trommel ; Ital. gran cassa or tmb^ 
grande). This, the largest of the drums. has 
an indefinite pitch. The mie b ass drunr c^ 
sists of a large cylindrical shell 
with two drum-heads lapped onto 
and placed over the open ends oftheshelK 
The diameter of the heads is much great 
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lhan the depth of the shell, so that the drum 
is normally placed upright, with the heads 
vertical. For orchestral use the heads should 
be not less than 32 ins. in diameter. There 
are two counter-hoops, and in the military 
bass drum these are usually of wood and the 
drum is tensioned by cross-roping tightened 
by leather braces. Since one long piece of 
rope is used, when one head has to be replaced 
the whole rope has to be removed before the 
new head can be placed on the shell, and 
tightening up the rope again so that the two 
heads become level requires great care. The 
orchestra, although it can use a roped bass 
drum with success, is really better served by 
a bass drum tightened by rods lying across the 
shell and furnished with hand-screws or with 
nuts turned by a loose key. This rod tension 
can be arranged in two ways. If each rod 
runs from hoop to hoop without centre support, 
both the heads will be drawn up together and 
the arrangement is called “ single tension ”. 
If, however, each rod has a central support, 
bxed rigidly to the shell, each head will be 
drawn up independently, with the great 
advantage that it can be tensioned to give its 
best tone and Ik- removed, if necessary, with¬ 
out disturbing the other head. In the or¬ 
chestra this double-headed bass drum is sup¬ 
ported on a folding stand which resembles the 
frame of a camp stool. 

A single-headed type of bass drum is the 
" gong drum ’* or " gong bavs drum This 
usually has a greater head diameter than the 
double-headed bass drum, a metal counter¬ 
hoop and a very narrow shell open on one 
side. I'oo narrow to stand up by itself, it is 
slung on straps in a frame, like a large gong. 
Its tone resembles that of the double-headed 
bass drum and its vibrations can be damped 
more easily. • Introduced for theatre use to 
save space (before the appearance of that 
abomination, the bass drum pedal) it was 
adopted towards the end of the 19th century 
by 1-ondon orchestras and is still in use in these 
to-day. It seems to be peculiar to them; most 
of the large British provincial orchestras and 
orchestras in other countries use the double- 
headed bass drum. 

In the orchestra the bass drum is struck 
with one large felt-headed stick of sufficient 
weight to extract the full tone. The stick may 
have a small felt knob at its handle end and 
may then be used to give a tolerable roll, but 
a roll on the bass drum is better made with a 
pair of sticks, and for convenience these should 
be rather less bulky than the ordinary single 
stick. The drum must be struck near the 
hoop, though not as near as in the case of 
kettledrums, the best spot being found by 
experiment. 

Before it became customary to employ a 
single line in a score for the part of a percussion 


instrument of indefinite pitch, the bass drum 
part was written on the bass stave. The 
cymbals part then often appears on the same 
stave, in which case the bass drum notes have 
tails downwards and the cymbals notes tails 
upwards (though some publishers reverse this, 
causing players much confusion). It is most 
desirable, and the rule in every good orchestra, 
that a separate player should play the cymbals, 
even with certain old operatic parts which, 
though labelled simply ** Bass Drum ”, are 
considered by some players and conductors to 
be intended for bass drum and cvmbals a due. 

History.— In the East the bass dru m elates 
back to the Sumerians. It had various shapes : 
with large heads, or with narrow heads and 
deep shell (“ barrel drum ”). There are 
Egyptian specimens of the latter at Cairo and 
in Paris (Louvre). It remained a rarity in 
Europe until the 18th century, when imitation 
of the percussion of the Turkish Janissary 
bands grew fashionable in European military 
bands and, on appropriate occasions, in opera. 
An early experiment is Gottfried Finger’s 
• Concerto alia turchesta ' (MS Rostock) with 
lamburo lurches and cembalo lurclese. Eater the 
military-band “Turkish Music" included 
bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine and 
Jingling Johnny, but only the first three of 
these were used with the orchestra. They 
were so used bv Gluck in 1764 and subse¬ 
quently by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
ITic bass drum was then much deeper in the 
shell and narrower across the heads than it is 
now ; its shell-depth and head-diameter were 
roughly equal (about 28 ins.) and it was there¬ 
fore known as the "long drum”. Hence 
Berhoz, when he wants a roll on it, demands 
that it be placed upright ” —1>. with the 
heads horizontal and the rolls made with 
kettledrum sticks. The Dresden State Opera 
orchestra recently used a drum of this old 
pattern and in this position to meet this 
demand, but often a modern bass drum is 
rested with its heads horizontal upon two 
chairs for Berlioz's rolls. The remarkable bass 
drum part in his Requiem gives a good idea 
of the instrument's capabilities. 

In the Turkish Music days the long drum 
was sometimes played with a drum-stick in 
the right hand and a switch of birch twigs in 
the left. The birch strokes and the stick 
strokes were then distinguished in the part by 
notes with tails up and tails down respectively, 
as may be seen in the second movement of 
Haydn’s “ Military ” Symphony. Mahler 
used this suiteh under the name Rule, e.P. in 
his second Symphony. 

(C) Side Drum (Fr. tambour mililaire or 
cause clone ; Gcr. kleine Trommel or Mi/itdr- 
trommel; Ital. tamburo militate or tamburo 
piccolo. In America it is also called “ snare 
drum ). The side drum has a shell of wood 
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or metal and two drum-heads. The size varies, 
but a good standard size for use in all but the 
very largest orchestras has a head diameter of 
14 to 15 ins. and a shell depth of 6 to 8 ins. 
The largest English orchestras favour a side 
drum oi about 12 ins. shell depth, resembling 
in its dimensions the deep military side drum. 
The shallower drums have too snappy a tone 
for the symphony orchestra. Like the bass 
drum, the side drum may be tensioned either 
by ropes or by rods. In a marching band it is 
nearly always of the deep (12 ins.) size and 
rope-tensioned (though some up-to-date pipe 
bands have rod-tensioned drums). The 
shallow side drums arc always rod-tensioned. 
The rod system allows for floating heads (de¬ 
scribed above under Kettledrums) and — 
most important in the side drum — separate 
tensioning for each head. The “ batter ” 
head is usually thicker and kept at greater 
tension than the bottom or ** snare ” head. 
Against the latter rest the snares, which are 
the cause of the hard, dry and rattling quality 
of tone by which the side drum is distinguished 
from all other drums. The snares consist of a 
group of eight to ten cords of gut (or special 
silk) wound with fine wire. They can be 
adjusted from the side of the drum and can be 
lifted clear of the snare head without altering 
their tension. This last is done when the side 
drum is required to be muffled or muted, or 
to give a tomtom cflcct. 

For marching all side drums are slung on a 
strap passing over the right shoulder; in the 
orchestra they rest on an adjustable floor 
stand, the player normally standing. 

A pair of sticks arc used. They arc of wood 
without any form of felt attached and they 
vary both in weight and in taper with different 
players and with drums of different sizes, but 
they must be of sufficient weight to bring out 
the full tone of the drum used. The technique 
of the side drum is very intricate and diffi¬ 
cult to acquire. The whole method is really 
founded on the roll. This is made up by two 
strokes of even weight with one hand and then 
with the other alternately, and in learning to 
roll a player is taught to start these beats very 
slowly, gradually to increase the speed until the 
roll is achieved and finally, as a rule, to slow 
up the beating until it becomes slow again. 
To hear and watch an efficient player doing 
this is most fascinating. There arc also a 
number of “ beatings ", peculiar to the side 
drum, all founded on the beating of the roll, 
being in themselves really very short rolls. 
They arc termed “ open ” or “ closed ” beat¬ 
ing according to whether the slow or the fast 
method of beating the roll is used in them. 
There arc also much-used ornamental beatings 
known as flams ( * J or /].), drags ( fij , JT) J, 
etc.) and parradiddles (ways of beating 
rhythmic figures). The single stroke or iso¬ 


lated tap is little used and is often held to be 
the side drum’s least effective sound, yet it 
has been used effectively by some composers 
to accentuate a loud staccato chord. 

History. —The earliest known true side 
drum is the medieval tabor, which is clearly 
depicted in early 14th-century miniatures as 
a very small rope-tensioned side drum with 
snares, beaten either with two sticks or, by 
players of the pipe and tabor, with one. The 
big military side drum became popular 
during the 16th century, used chiefly with the 
fife in the manner then said to have been in¬ 
troduced by Swiss soldiery. It was generally 
considerably larger than the modern military 
side drum (which is of 18th-century size). 
The drum and its beatings are described by 
Arbeau (‘ Orch&ographie ’, Langrcs, 1589), 
who mentions its two-cord snare stretched 
across the bottom head. It was occasionally 
brought into the orchestra by i8th-ccntuiy 
composers for martial effect. In certain 
movements of the ‘ Fireworks Music ’ Handel 
writes “ with the side drums ”, and Gluck 
uses it in ‘ Iphig£nic en Tauridc \ Its em¬ 
ployment by Rossini, Aubcr and other early 
19th-century composers is well known. A 
rod-tensioned side drum is illustrated by 
Kastner (* Manuel gdn^ral dc musique mili- 
taire Paris, 1848). Berlioz emphasizes that 
several side drums played together are prefer¬ 
able to one, and he demands them in his 
funeral march for the last scene of' Hamlet . 
Similarly Sir Henry Wood used to make all 
his extra percussion players (usually three) 

play side drums together in his arrangement 

of the Purcell (or Clarke) 4 Trumpet Volun¬ 
tary Elgar and Rimsky-Korsakov should 
be noticed for their real understanding of the 
side drum. Among special effects, Walton 
requires it to be played with kettledrum sticks 
in 4 Facade and Lambert with the wire 
brushes of the dance band in 4 The K10 
Grande ', a work which employs fifteen per¬ 
cussion instruments in charge of five players. 

(D) Tenor Drum (Fr. caisse roulante, cause 
sourdt ; Ger. Ruhr trommel, Roll trommel, Wirbtl- 
trommel ; Ital. tamburo rullarle). This 1* » 
large drum somewhat similar to the deep side 
drum but without snares. Its shell is about 
as deep as that of the deep side drum, out 
its heads arc wider, being 17 ,0 
diameter. When correctly proportioned! 
has a peculiar dull sound, quite unlike that 
of any other drum ; it might be describe « 
that of a very- small bass drum but with 
resonance, since its heads arc well tension • 
The instrument originated in military cir . 
and there its main use still lies, (or it 1 
eluded in the “Drums" or Corps ' 
Drums ", i.e. the band of drums, hies 
bugles (as opposed to the full military' band, 
in which the tenor drum is not used). 
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it usually has rope tension to match the side 
drums it accompanies, but for the orchestra 
it is better made with rod tensioning. In a 
" Corps of Drums ” it is invariably played 
with felt-headed sticks midway in weight 
between those of kettledrums and that of a 
bass drum. In the orchestra it is usually 
played with side drum sticks, requiring fairly 
heavy ones, and then gives a mournful, hollow 
tone. Side drum technique is used, but seldom 
with intricate rhythms. 

In the orchestra it is not common. Wagner 
uses it in * Ricnzi \ 4 The Ring ’ and 4 Parsi¬ 
fal 1 ; Elgar in the third 4 Pomp and Circ um- 
stance ' March ; Bax in several works; and 
Richard Strauss in 4 Kin Hcldcnlebcn *. For 
many years it has been the custom in Ixrndon 
to use a tenor drum for the loud solo roll near 
the end of Strauss’s 4 Fill Kulenspiegel * for 
kleinf Trommel directed to Im* dum/if—i.e. for 
side drum with its snares out of use. This was 
Sir Henry Wood's custom especially, and un¬ 
doubtedly the tenor drum gives out more 
tone than a side drum with its snares silenced. 
Yet it is said in Berlin that the latter is what 
Strauss himself always desired. The tenor 
drum is also frequently employed instead of 
the side drum in Stanford's song 4 Drake's 
Drum ' ( 4 Songs of the Sea '), where the side 
drum is directed to be loosened or tuned low. 
No player can afford thus to throw his side 
drum out of its careful adjustment for a single 
piece in the programme, and the sound of the 
tenor drum probably approaches that of the 
heavy Elizabethan military drum much more 
closely. 

(K) Tambourine (Fr. tambour de Basque; 
Cer. Baskische Trommel, Handhomme!. Sehellen- 
trommel, Tambourin; Ital. tambunro, tambounn, 
tamburo baseo; the Fr. tambourin denotes the 
tabor, and the word is occasionally used with 
this meaning in the other languages, causing 
some confusion *). The tambourine is a drum 
having a single head stretched over a hoop of 
wood. Round the side of the hoop, in holes 
cut out of the wood, are inserted a series of 
metal jingles about 2 ins. in diameter and 
resembling small cymbals, and it is these 
which, when the instrument is struck or 
shaken, produce its characteristic quality of 
sound. The diameter of the head, which 
shou d be of tough skin (sheep or goat), is 
usually io or 12 ins. The head is fixed 
directly to the hoop, which is about 3 ins. 
deep, |,y mc ans of large-headed nails. For¬ 
merly there was also used a type of tambourine 
with thumb-screwed rods for tightening the 
head, but these proved too heavy and too 
tiring to the player's wrist. If a really coarse 
head is selected, well wetted and nailed on 


1 Timbrel would be ihe ideal Enc 
unfortunately the Franco-EnelLih hybrid 
it firmly established. * * 


lish word, but 
tambourine ” 


while wet and the whole instrument well 
tensioned when the head is dry, a good 
tambourine will retain its tension satisfac¬ 
torily unless kept in a very damp atmosphere. 

I he method of playing varies for different 
effects demanded by composers. (1) It may 
be struck with the closed knuckles, when both 
head and jingles sound. (2) It may be shaken, 
when only the jingles sound. (3) The finger, 
or, belter, the thumb may be moistened with 
the tongue and rubbed round the head near 
its edge. This cannot produce a long roll 
because the thumb cannot travel farther than 
al>out two-thirds of the circumference of the 
head. (4) It can Im- laid on the knee, lightly 
held in place with the underside of the wrists 
and struck upon the head by the extended 
fingers of both hands ; or, alternatively, held 
head-downward* on the knee anil struck by 
the lingers on the edge of the hoop. Little 
sound beyond that of the jingles results from 
these " knee ' methods, but they arc useful 
in complicated rhythms which are too quick 
to l>e played with one hand only. 

History.—T he tambourine in the form 
known to-day dates back to the medieval 
Arabs, but a kindred instrument, a double¬ 
headed tamliourine without jingles, was used 
by the Assyrians and the Egyptians, and was 
the tjmpanon of the Greeks and probably also 
the to/di (transl. timbrel in the Bible) of the 
Hebrews. Among the Arabs this double- 
headed tamliourine was, and is. generally 

square-headed, with interior snares stretched 
against the inner surface of the heads. 

The single-headed Arab tambourine often, 
though not always, has a snare, and similarly 
jingles. It was adopted in Europe during the 
crusades and called timbrel (Fr. timbre). I he 
timbrel usually had IkiiI, snare and jingles 
and was beaten in the oriental manner with 
the fingers. After the middle ages its use 
declined in Europe (during the iGth century 
it was chiefly used in allegorical and exotic 
spectacles) and it was virtually re-introduced 
from the East m the 18th century in the mili¬ 
tary band "Turkish Music” {see (B) aboie). 

In t>« it was Played by Negroes and, as to- 
day it had no snare. An early example of its 
orchestral use is Weber's music to 4 Preciosa ' 

(«»20). Berlioz made full use of it and often 
requires two to be played together. 

(F) Tomtom. A kind of drum introduced 
into jazz music in the 1920s in imitation of 
Alncan native drums, and one or two tom¬ 
toms arc now a standard component of a 
dance or variety drummer's kit. It has a 
single head lapped onto a flesh-hoop and 
secured to a wooden shell by rod-tensioning. 

Its head-diameter and shcll-depth are ap¬ 
proximately equal and vary in different instru¬ 
ments from 12 to 16 ins. There are no 
snares. The tomtom is supported on a stand 
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and struck by side-drum sticks or felt-headed 
sticks as required. The note of a tomtom lies 
on the borderline between definite and in¬ 
definite pitch. It is not tuned to a definite 
note, but two tomtoms of different sizes are 
commonly used, the smaller giving a higher 
sound than the larger. The tomtom is also 
made with two heads, each with its own rod¬ 
tensioning, and by tightening one more than 
the other something of the effect of two 
different tomtoms can be obtained with con¬ 
venient saving of space. k. s. r. 
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DRUM CALLS. Before bugle calls were 
used in armies the side drum sounded the 
requisite calls and signals. Later these were 
accompanied by fife calls. The former, which 
were practised in the British army as late as 
the 19th century, were doubtless hoary with 
antiquity, although the oldest British notation 
only dates from c. 1760. France possesses 
drum calls a century earlier, and so does Italy. 
For the sake of appropriateness, here is the 
British “ Drummers' Call ” : 


Drums were used in Britain until the 1890s, 
the last official version being ' Drum and 
Flute [ -Fife] Duty ’, issued on i Oct. 1887.' 

H. O. P. 

Biot,.— Kastner. Georges, ' Manuel R*nlral de musique 
militaire ' (Paris. 1848). 

PiSTOFiLO, Bon A VENTURA, ‘ II torneo' (Bologna. 1627). 
Potter, Samuel, ' The Art of Beating the Drum' 
(London. 1815). 

Srr.NCER.'Thc Drummer's Instructor' (London, c. 1760). 
Su alio Fife Calls. Military Calls. 
DRUM-MAJOR. A non-commissioned 
officer in the army, or an individual in civil 
life, who directs drummers (fifers and buglers). 
In spite of the general belief that the military 
office is no older than the reign of Charles II 
(Stainer & Barrett, Diet. Mus. s.v.) it is men¬ 
tioned, and its duties are defined, as early 
as ' 59 ° (f Oxford Diet. s.v. t which says 
1598). Thomas Diggcs, in his ' Arithmetical 
Warlike Treatise’ (1590), says that "there 
ought to be a Dromme Maior of every 
regiment ” who should be a man “ of great 

' Bui tf. ' Manual for ihc Corps of Drums of ihe 
72nd (Cheshire) Regiment* (f. 1921) and ‘Drums and 
Drummers ' by G. R. Howe (privately printed. London, 
1932 ). 


perfection in his science ”. That the author 
had originally called this officer the “chief 
drummer ” in the first edition (1579) of his 
book, which he changed to “ drum major ” 
in the later issue (1590), is some slight indica¬ 
tion of the date of the office in Britain. 
Robert Barret (‘ The Theorikc and Practice of 
Modern Warres ’, 1598) is equally insistent on 
the importance of the office. It was certainly 
commonly adopted on the Continent, where 
we sec the tamburo generate in Ferretti (‘ Della 
osservanza militare 1568), the “ gencrall 
drum ” in Vega (‘ Dc re militari ’, 1582), the 
" drummer major ” in Monro (' Monro 
His Expedition ’, 1637) and the “ colonel- 
drumm ” of the French in Turner (‘ Pallas 
armata ’, 1683). Strange to say, it was Turner 
who expressed the opinion that although the 
drum-major was “ necessary enough in all 
Regiments of Foot ” there was no place for 
him " here at home ”. The statement cannot 
be strictly correct, seeing that a dozen military 
writers of the 17th century describe the 
functions of the drum-major. Gerat Barry 
(* Militarie Discipline ’, 1634) says that the 
" Drom mayor ” was responsible for the 
provision of " dromes and phifes ”. Robert 
Ward (‘ Animadversions of Warre ’, 1639) 
has a lengthy chapter on “ the Duty and 
Office of . . . the Drum Major of the 
Regiment ”. Richard Elton (' The Complcat 
Body of the Art Military \ 1659) says that as 
well as being proficient in the drummer's art, 
the drum-major " must likewise be well 
skill'd in several languages and tongues . 
Venn (‘ Military and Maritime Discipline , 
167a) considers him indispensable. Yet Grose 
holds the view that the office was not univer¬ 
sally admitted into the English service unti 
about the latter end of the reign of Charles 1, 
although he thinks it possible that some 
regiments that had served abroad may ha\r 
adopted the drum-major. Tins latter may 
true enough since Hepburn’s Regiment (= 1 nr 
Royal Scots) had a drum-major in i& 37 . « 
they did when they entered the British sen 1 
in 1666. France, in which this regiment had 
served, was proud of the tambour-major as wc 
know from the Sieur de Praissac (* The Art rf 
Warre ', .639), * The Art of War at Pres cm 
Practised in France’ (1678), A- ** . 

Mallet (‘ Les Travaux dc Mars , 1696), an 
the Sieur de Briquet (‘ Code militaire ^ 
des roys de France' (. 7 * 8 ), whe c the 
tambour-major was on the reg.mental sta£ 

This was his position in the BriUs 
Guards from 1650, and in July i 6 55 » v , » c 
Lord Protector agreed on field and g 
forces for Scotland, a drum-majorwas similar) 
recognized in each of the thirteen mfamr> 
regiments. In July ,657, howeverr, the offic 
was wholly abolished. It was not restm 
until Jan. «68o, and then only to the foot 
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Guards. Yet in spite of this, and notwith¬ 
standing the testimony of Turner (writing in 
1670-71), there is every reason to suppose 
that infantry regiments still continued to use 
the drum-major unofficially (ste under 1678, 
‘ Commons Journal IX, 487). 

Before the establishment of a standing 
army in the mid-17th century, the drum- 
major held a rank somewhat analogous to 
that of a present first-class warrant officer, i.e. 
a position between the commissioned and non¬ 
commissioned ranks. In * The Souldiers 
Grammar* (1639) hr is superior to the 
sergeant, and in ‘ The Art of Warrc ' (1639) 
of the Sicur de Praivsac we are told that “ the 
drum-major must be lodged near the sergeant- 
major (= major) or in his own lodging 
He was generally the most lavishly dressed 
man in the regiment, as the clothing regula¬ 
tions and accounts reveal, and one should read 
the delicious although anonymous satire on 
this in Grose’s’Advice to the Officers’ (1782), 
where he calls him “ the Paris if not the 
Adonis of the regiment". His " staff" has 
ever been considered part of his insignia, and 
one of the oldest examples of this mark of 
office is that of the Honorable Artillery 
Company of Ixtndon, dated 1671, still pre¬ 
served. Some regiments treasure staves that 
have lieen captured from the enemy as 
trophies. The Sicur de Praissac allows that 
the drum-major may ** with his stair correct 
the drum[mcr]s which fail in their duty". 
The familiar display with this staff was 
officially recognized, and Charles James says 
in his ’ Military Companion ’ (1805) that the 
drum-major was required to turn it 44 with an 
easy air one round, so as to keep time, and 
plant it at every fourth paceIf this 
rotating and twirling of the staff was merely a 
part of the " pomp " of war, the precise angle 
at which this emblem of office was held was 
certainly the " circumstance", because by 
this means were conveyed no fewer than 
seventeen commands, without a solitary word 
being spoken. In France, from the time of 
Manesson Mallet (1696), the tambour.major, 
who used his canne for a similar purpose, 
abandoned it in lime of war for a side drum. 
In the British service the same expediency 
found recognition, and we read, in an indent 
for arms and accoutrements in 1684, of a 
request for " one drum for the drum-major ”. 
As late as 1777 the ‘Rudiments of War*, 
which says that every regiment has a drum- 
major, also explains that " he is always that 
person who beats the best drum ", but the 
writer should have added by way of comple¬ 
ment, " in time of war ". 

During the whole of the 18th century only 
the Foot Guards and the Royal Artillery were 
officially allowed a drum-major, although 
most, if not all, infantry regiments had one; 


but, as Grose says, being unofficial, he had no 
pay from the government. He did, however, 
“ receive some addition by stoppage from the 
pay of the young drummers, and contribu¬ 
tions of the captains ". Notwithstanding this, 
both the numerous general orders and tin- 
discipline of war gave the drum-major full 
recognition, as may be seen from Humphrey 
Bland's * Treatise of Military Discipline ’ 
(1727) to Thomas Simes's 4 Military Guide ’ 
(1781). However, by 1809 the commander- 
in-chief thought that the petty system of 
stoppages to finance the drum-major was 
improper, and the following year a drum- 
major, with the rank of sergeant, was allowed 
to infantry regiments. In the Foot Guards hr 
was taken off the staff of the regiment, one 
bring allowed for each battalion. In 1881 the 
War Office looked askance at so high-sounding 
a title as " drum-major ", as it seemed rather 
to convey the idea of a rank much higher than 
that of a non-commissioned officer. The result 
was that he was termed 44 sergeant-drummer ”, 
but in 1928 a royal command restored the 
time-honoured original name. 11. f. 
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DRUM-MAJOR GENERAL. Originally 
hr was the drum-major of the royal household 
who supplied drummers, fifers and other 
musicians for military service, but later was 
seconded to the army as drum-major general, 
when the position was carried over to the 
Army Estimates. Grose says (‘ Military 
Antiquities’, 1801) that "there was in the 
king’s household an officer stiled, drum-major 
general of England, without whose licence no 
one could, except the king’s troops, formerly 
beat a drum ”. Up to the year 1700 there does 
not appear to be any authority giving juris¬ 
diction of this sort to the drum-major general. 
Before that year the right to demand a licence 
to play a trumpet, drum or fife was solely the 
privilege of the sergeant-trumpeter of the 
royal household. If there was a restricted 
authority of this sort in favour of the drum- 
major general, it must have been after 1700. 
Hhat did exist, although it is not mentioned 
by Grose, was his right or duty to impress 
drummers and others for the services. This 
was also the duty of the sergeant-trumpeter of 
the royal household, and the latter may have 
delegated this duty partly to the drum-major 
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general, just as the latter delegated his duty 
to deputies. That this supply of drummers 
and others, by impressment or otherwise, for 
the services carried a fee is clear from a pay¬ 
ment made in Oct. 1676, on the occasion of 
troops being raised for service in Virginia, 
where we read : “ Drummers impressed by 
Drum-Major-Gencral John Mawgridgc for 
the occasion— 15 ”. Three years later we 
read, under the date to Apr. 1679, of an order 
to pay the same individual £5:12:0 for 

“ impressing and furnishing ,6 drummers for 'T’nT MODOyCS 

.he eight companies added to the Coldstream £ r ! “ ch] . “ sh , a " be ” eCeaary 

Guards in 1678 Majesty s Service either by sea or 

From these entries it is clear that the office .i ''a** n ° l 3 P | casant du,y ’ and hc 

of drum-major general was in existence in .676 ^ f 

a. the latest, and that i, was held by the drum- 'XU?**? ?®“ “““£ 


regiments, and had certificates from colonels 
and field offices to verify this. Therefore he 
prayed that his fees, amounting to £43 :4:0, 
i.e. 6s. per drummer, be allowed to him. It 
is to be hoped that his claim was settled, 
since his fee as king’s drum-major was only 
£30 a year, which was £10 less than the 
annual cost of his livery-garb. In 1694 we 
have his warrant authorizing him “ to presse 
or cause to be impressed from time to time 
such numbers of Drums, Fifes, and Hoboyes 


major of the royal household. Per contra, 
Major Charles ffoulkcs is of opinion (‘Journal 
of the Society for Army Historical Research \ 
1838) that the document (P.R.O., W.O. 
30/88) dated 1690 is the earliest mention of the 
office, and hc even questions whether the 
drum-major general had any official standing 
before 1702 (P.R.O., W.O. 44/168). These 
statements are clearly wrong. That some¬ 
thing approaching this office in the army was 
in existence even earlier than 1676 is suggested 
in * The Souldiers Grammar * (London, 1639), 
where we read that “ the Drum Major of the 
Army hath the first range, then the Drum 
Maiors of the Regiments successively, accord¬ 
ing to the antiquities of the Colonells 


Another, dated 8 Sept. 1719, appoints John 
Clothier as drum-major general. He had been 
a drummer in ordinary under Mawgridgc, 
jun., since 1699 and appears to have been the 
son of Dcvcrcux Clothier, an old drummer in 
ordinary of the royal household (fl. 1662-99). 
In a manuscript entitled 'Establishment: 
H.M. Guards, Garrisons, & Land Forces’, 
dated 25 Dec. 1735 (P.R.O.) there is allowed 
a drum-major general at is. 7d. per dim and 
we read of it again in 1755 when John Con¬ 
quest held the position. Hc too was drum- 
major to the royal household, in which we sec 
him officiating as late as 1769. Perhaps he 
was the last to hold this dual position because 
the drum-major of the 3rd Foot Guards (Scots 
Guards) became drum-major general in 1777- 
On 11 Jan. 1777 a warrant is addressed to 


S l!l. C H <J /l m " naj ° r ?r.'r hr r0yal J ho . us ' h 1 °'d. on ,i jun. „„ a warrant ,» MOK-ea .o 
w hr rZ F a , r \"' Cr , C ‘$? n * d , uty Charles Stuart, Gent., saying that the Secre- 

th the first foot Guards ( = Grenadier U ry of State does “constitute and appoint 

uuaras), and in this connection there appears • • • - **-” —•* 

to have been a slight delinquency. On the 
8 Aug. 1689 we read this instruction: “ His 


Majesty’s drum-major to order that the 
| three] drums and fife do attend his Majesty’s 
First regiment of Foot Guards ... as they 
did heretofore ”. This, in itself, shows a rather 


you drum-major-general of our Forces ”, and 
that the same must carry out his duties 
“ according to the rules and discipline of war 
Since Grose (d. 1791) speaks in the past tense 
of the office, it would seem to have lapsed by 
this date. At the same time it is mentioned 
by Charles James in his ‘ Universal Military 


• t ' w - v/uai iw joiiiw in iiw w ------ -- 

close connection between the drum-major of Dictionary ’ (London, 1816, 4 «h «*•)• Now ' 

ftw- rnuiI .1 _•_ ■ • I . . ' ' . .. . I . ___ 


the royal household and the services, which 
is on all fours with the trumpeters of the royal 
household being seconded as trumpeters to 
His Majesty’s Horse Guards ( = Lifc Guards). 
Until 1716 the foot guards were allowed royal 
livery-garb for four drummers (including the 
drum-major), and to-day the drum-major 
still wears it on special occasions, a relic from 
the old drum-major of the royal household. 

The real proof for the official recognition of 
the drum-major general is to be seen in his 
warrant of 21 Sept. 1689, “to swear John 
Mawgridgc, esquire [drum-major of the royal 
household], in the place and quality of drum- 
major gcnerall of all his Majesty’s forces ”. 
On 21 May 1690 hc petitioned the authorities 
that his fees for supplying drummers for the 
service be paid. Hc pointed out that he had 
secured 144 drummers for six of the royal 


adays drummers and fifers for the army arc 
supplied by voluntary enlistment, generally ol 
boys from the Duke of York’s School and 
similar institutions. M - c - F * 
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Scott, Sibbald D.. ‘The British Army’ (London. 

1880), III, 336. 

Stt also Drum-Major of the Royal Household. King's 
Music. 

DRUM - MAJOR OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD. An officer who had charge 
of the drummers and fifcr(s) of the king's 
household, a position which later became 
merged into that of drum-major general of the 
forces. Drummers had long been a part of the 
royal retinue, especially in military and pro¬ 
cessional demands. We know of a Janino lc 
Nakercr (kettle-drummer) as a king's minstrel 
in 1310, and Edward III had a “ tabrer ’* 
(not mabrer, cf. Hawkins) who, in 1369-70, 
was I.amhekin Taborer. In 1483 Richard 
III had his “ tabrretts ” and in 1509 Henry 
VII had three " tabretts and others ", one of 
them, probably, being a fifer, although only 
one "fyler" and one "drome player" find a 
Place in 1548. Ten years later there were two 
of each. W hat was considered desirable by 
drummers at this period is apparent from a 
letter in the state papers (1582 sic) from one, 
Cawen Smithc, who applied to be appointed a 
drummer in ordinary of the royal household, 
when he enumerated the marches and dance- 
tunes that he could play. We know from the 
Lord Chamberlain's accounts that Smithc was 
appointed in 1576, which shows that the 
Rev. II. C. dc l.afontaine's dating of the above 
document must be wrong. 

As with the sergeant-trumpeter of the royal 
household, who had charge of the trumpeters 
in ordinary, there was the need for a similar 
office for the control of the drummers and 
lifers in ordinary, and as early as 1552 a 
Robert Brewer is dubbed " master-drummer"; 
Inn although he appears on the pay lists until 
1568, the above is the only occasion in which 
his superiority over his fellows is recognized. 
When James I came to the throne (1603) there 
were two drummers and two filers, and likewise 
at the accession of Charles I (1625). In 1628, 
however, there is once more an attempt to 
recognize a head drummer when, for the first 
time, we read of a “ drum-major ” who has 
charge of four side drummers and a fifer, 
a complement which continued to be the 
official strength until the 18th century. 

I he first “ King’s drum-major ", as he was 
sometimes dubbed, or more rarely the " chief 
drummer", was William Gosson, who had 
been drummer in ordinary since 1603. When 
he died, in 1629, Robert Tedder received the 
appointment. At his early decease, William 
Allen succeeded (1630), and he appears to 
have retained the position until the Common¬ 
wealth. At the Restoration (1660) John Maw- 
gridge had the post conferred on him, and 
three ol his family, all drummers, served in the 
king’s music. His livery-garb, quite a hand¬ 
some one, cost £52 odd (1674), and we see 
him m it, with his short staff of office, at the 


head of his drummers and fifer in Sandford’s 
plates of the coronation of James II. Old 
John Mawgridge died in 1688, when he was 
succeeded by his son, also called John, 
who had entered the king's music in 1671 
(Lafontaine, in his index, docs not discriminate 
between the father and son). By this time 
the office had become merged into that of 
drum-major general of the forces, whose duty 
it was to furnish musicians for the services. 
Mawgridge, jun.. was the drum-major of the 
royal household as late as 1723-26 and was 
drawing his customary dues as well as his 
salary. John Clothier, who had been drum- 
major general of the forces since 1719, was 
" court drummer", i.c. drum-major to the 
household, at £24 a year in the 1740s. John 
Conquest, mentioned as drum-major general 
in 1755, was officiating as drum-major to the 
household during 1762-69 at £100 a year. 
After this the past seems to have lapsed, 
although in 1888 John Day, who had pre¬ 
viously been listed among the court musi¬ 
cians as " solo violinist ", became " household 
drummer ". H. o. F. 
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14 DRUM ” MASS (Gcr. I'aukcnmess,). The 
familiar name of Haydn's Mass in C major, 
written in 1790. It is so called because it 
makes an unusually continuous use of the 
kettledrums, even in the " Agnus Dei ”, 
where by tradition they arc usually silent. 

“DRUM-ROLL” SYMPHONY (Gcr. 
Sinfonie mil dnn Paukenuirbel). The familiar 
name of Haydn's Symphony No. 103, in E> 
major (No. 8 of the Salomon symphonies), 
written for London in 1795. It derives from 
the drum-roll with which the slow introduc¬ 
tions opens. 

Drummond, W. H. Stt O'Hara (setting* of pocnit). 

Drummond. William. Stt Benjamin (song). 
Fmxi 13 Llegiet for chorus). Krcnek (women's chorus*. 
Vaughan I hoinas (' Phoebus arise'. choral work). 
Walton (song). 

DRUMS and FIFES. The name given to 
a combination of these instruments, sometimes 
with other percussion or concussion instru¬ 
ments added. It is the oldest surviving 
" band " of military music. The idea of this 
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combination may have come from the Turks, 
whose Janissaries (Teni cherik =new troops) 
had reached the Piave in the last quarter of 
the 15th century. Waterman, writing in 
1550, says that the Turks still “ vse a dromme 
and a fiphe, to assemble their Bandes ". In 
the 15th century the Swiss mercenaries were 
the professional soldiers par excellence in western 
Europe, and they had these fifes and drums, 
making music for their infantry. The Swiss 
custom spread with great rapidity, as the name 
“ Sweches gretc labours ” in England (1492), 
Schweitzer Pfeiffe in Germany (1528) and 
“ Swische talburn ” in Scotland (1533) prove. 
France had already adopted the novelty in 
the 15th century, as Littri assures us, and by 
> 534 . according to the ‘ Memoires * of Guil¬ 
laume du Bellay, 2 fifres and 4 labour ins were 
allowed to a thousand men. The famous 
Suabian infantry of Maximilian did better 
still with a Pfeiffer and Trommelschldger to each 
company, and it was there that the cadenced 
step to their music originated. 

In England the fife had already made its 
appearance by 1510, as we know from Holin- 
shed, and this for the court military music. 
Henry VIII sent all the way to Vienna for his 
fifers and drummers, for this was the fount of 
military music in those days. When the train 
bands of London were dressed in martial array 
in 1540, their droumes and ffyfers were to the 
fore, and the former was a new word, the term 
dromslade, borrowed from the Dutch, having 
taken the place of laborer, the older English 
name for drummer. At Saint - Quentin 
( 1 557 ) a drummer and fifer were allotted 
to each company, although thirty years later 
Robert Barret, in his 4 Thcorikc ’ (1598), 
advocated three of each. In any case, a 
fairly good band of drums and fifes could 
be heard when companies were mustered 
regimentally. 

What they looked like in those days can be 
seen in a B.M. manuscript (c. 1540) reproduced 
by Galpin in his ‘ Old English Instruments of 
Music ’ (p. 245) and in Fronspcrgcr’s ‘ Kriegs- 
buch ’ (1566), their gaudy apparel, more 
showy even than that of an officer, being 
probably due to the fact that their person 
should be distinguished in battle. They were 
considered non-combatants, being hired pro¬ 
fessionals under a warrant, and their person 
was inviolable in warfare, it being considered 
wrong to harm them. What they played was 
of a simple character. Jchan Tabourot 
(‘ Orchtrsographie ’, 1588) suggests that it did 
not matter what the fifer played so long as he 
kept time with the drummer, while Markham 
(‘Five Decades’, 1622) thought drumming 
an unnecessary study, although he actually 
names an untraced book on this art by a certain 
Hindar. Yet neither of these authors needs to 
be taken too seriously in his statements, since 


the former has preserved a deal of drum and 
fife music for us, while the latter testified that 
he knew of “no more sweet and solemn 
melody than that which the drum and flute 
[fife] afforded ”. 

The 17th century brought the heyday of 
the drums and fifes which, with the resplend¬ 
ent and dexterous drum major, had now be¬ 
come an important factor in the “ pomp of 
war ”• Nearly all the writers on military 
discipline at this period dilate on the value of 
this music, and a rather valuable corpus of 
the best that served the armies of Louis XIV 
has come down to us, some of it in four-part 
harmony. Little has been preserved from 
English sources save some airs for the exercises 
to be found in 4 Mars: his Triumph ’ (1638), 
although 4 The Earle of Oxforde’s Marche ’ 
in the 4 Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’ and 4 The 
Flute and the Droome ’ in 4 My Ladyc Nevells 
Bookc ’ indicate the character of this type of 
music. By the close of the century, when the 
new oboe bands had completely captured the 
fancy of military men, the drum and fife bands 
faded out in the army, although they seem to 
have continued to hold their place in court 
military music. It was not until forty yean 
later that the drums and fifes joined forces once 
more to become greater army favourites than 
ever. 

Mersennc (1636) tells us that the French 
fife differed from that of the Germans in that 
it was much shorter and narrower of bore, 
thus giving a more acute and piercing tone. 
Of course Shakespeare wrote (‘ Othello ’) of 
the “ear-piercing fife" and of the "vile 
squealing " or 44 squeaking ” (Robert’s quarto) 
of “the wry-neck’d fife" (‘Merchant of 
Venice ’), which would seem to suggest that 
the English fifes were similar to the French, 
although iconography contradicts this. What 
means this gibe at 44 wry-necked musicians , 
as Bamaby Rich calls these fifers in M 

4 Aphorisms ’(1618)? Fifers, marching abreast 
with their fifes in alignment, blew into their 
neighbours’ ears, whereas by inclining the 
head obliquely to the right or left this dis¬ 
comfort to others was overcome somewhat. 

Grose (‘Military Antiquities’, 1801) gives 

the Foot Guards the credit of reintroducing 
the fife into the British army about the year 
1745, but the whole question has been dea 
with at length by the present writer elsewhere. 

We know from Parliamentary Reports that the 
Foot Guards had fifes in 1746. and that both 
the Royal Artillery and the 33 «-<* Foot 
them the following year. Only grcnadie 
companies were allowed the instrument ai 
first, so that there were only two per "S'"*"'’ 
but the Royal Artillery at a review in orcc 
Park in 1753 had a drum major, six hie 

* * Handel’* Kettledrum*: Paper* on Military Mu*'t 
( 1950 ). 
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and ten drummers. In the 1750s and 1760s, 
despite regulations, most regiments had from 
four to six fifers with twice as many drummers, 
and in 1811 the War Office made this latter 
proportion a regulation. So important had 
these bands become that a fife major was ap¬ 
pointed (1748 in the Artillery) to supervise 
fifers, and indeed to control whole musical 
arrangements of the drums and fifes, leaving 
the drum major to attend to teaching the 
drum calls and taking disciplinary charge on 
the march. Even the cavalry adopted fifes for 
dismounted parades, keeping their trumpets 
for mounted work. The cavalry fife became 
one of the forerunners of their military band 
proper. We know a little about drum and 
life music of those days from many sources, 
notably the fife and flute tutors, but especially 
from Walsh's ‘ Warlike Music ' (r. 1760) up to 
Aird's ‘ Selection of Scotch, English, Irish and 
Foreign Airs ’ ( e. 1778 and on). 

i he fife at this time was, and had been 
since its emergence in the 15th century, key¬ 
less, and had a cylindrical bore, both features 
remaining until the opening of the 19th 
century, although the llutr had a conical bore 
until 1847. It was the same in Germany, as 
may be gathered from the works of Agricola 
(1528) and Practorius (1614-20), and in 
France, as we know from Mersenne (1636) 
and Diderot’s ' Encyclopedic ’ (1751-72). In 
1810 George Miller of London produced a 
metal flute — a boon to regiments serving in 
equatorial climes. He also patented a conical- 
bore fife (flute) at the same time, and this 
latter came into fairly general use with drum 
and fife bands (r/. Welch, op. p. 238). 

The instrument continued to lie keyless, 
save here and there (e.g. in the Royal Artillery, 
which was not controlled by the War Office), 
until after the Crimean War when, in the 
general overhaul of military music, the keyed 
flutes were introduced. In Mar. 1858 the 
War Oflicc ruled that drums and fifes of in¬ 
fantry regiments (except light infantry and 
rifles which had bugle bands) were to comprise 
in each battalion 8 B> flutes, 2 F flutes, 1 F 
piccolo. 1 E> piccolo and 12 drums, and this 
instrumentation has continued to be the norm 
down to the present day. In 1912 the drums 
and fifes of the Irish Guards comprised 10 B> 
flutes (6 firsts and 4 seconds), 6 F flutes, 2 
piccolos (F and E», 1 triangle, 1 pair cymbals, 

1 tenor drum, 8 side drums. 1 bass drum: 
total 30. Nowadays the bass flute in B> has a 
place in most bands of 24 or over. 

It is not in the services alone that the drums 
and fifes arc favoured. They arc extremely 
popular in civil life, more so in Eire, with 
Scotland coming second. A good idea of the 
combination of modern bands of this sort 
may be obtained from Henry Potter’s ' Band 
Guide ’: 
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Imlrunmlt 
E? or F piccolo 
i»l B? (lutes 
2nd B? flutes 
3 rd B? flutes 
F flutes 
E? flutes 
B? bass flutes 
Side drums 
Tenor drums 
Bass drum 
Triancle 
Cymbals 


Performers 

I 

4 6 

i 2 

1 2 

\ 3 


1 

10 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 
8 
2 
1 
1 


16 24 42 


Some of the writers on music of the 19th 
century were quite contemptuous of the 
military fife. Hugo Riemann, for example, 
said '1888) that “ it is only in English military 
music that such old-fashioned methods of 
tuning are to l»e met with ” How different 
was the outlook of Berlioz, who thought that 
the military flutes in F (Eb) and E? (I)b) 
could Ik* ** very serviceable in ordinary orches¬ 
tras ’’ and praised the former for " its more 
crystalline quality of tone h. g . f. 
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DRUMSLADE (Eng., obs., also " drom- 
slade ’*). A drum-beat. The word is prob¬ 
ably a corruption of the German Trommel- 
s<hlag. By a false application it was also used 
for a drum in the 17th century and for a 
drummer in the 18th. 

Druon, M. See Barraine <* M««ar*e *, incid. m.). 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. One of the 
historical theatre's in London, long, though 
intermittently, associated with opera and 
other forms of stage music, and from the first 
one of the royal theatres. The present build¬ 
ing, which only backs on to Drury Lane and 
has its from in Catherine Street, W.C.2, is the 
fourth on the site. The first theatre there • 
was bu.lt in .663, by the " King’s Company ” 

It was burnt down in 1672, and the second 
theatre built by Wren, was opened in 1696, 
with Colley Cibber as manager. Garrick 
became manager in 1747. This house was 
materially altered and enlarged in 1762-63, 
but pulled down in the summer in 1791. The 
third house was opened (for plays) on 21 Apr. 
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1794 ar, d burnt down on 24 Feb. 1809. The 
fourth building, still standing, but with the 
auditorium modernized in the 1920s was 
opened on 10 Oct. 1812.* 

Among the eminent composers who were 
connected with this theatre must be men¬ 
tioned, in the first place, T. A. Arne, who from 
the year 1738, when he wrote the music to 
Milton's ‘ Gomus until shortly before his 
death in 1778, produced a large number of 
operas and operettas there. In 1806 one 
of Bishop’s first works, a pantomime-ballet 
called ‘ Caractacus was brought out at 
Drury Lane. But Bishop, after the burning 
of the theatre in 1809, accepted an engage¬ 
ment at Govern Garden, where most of his 
operas and musical dramas were performed. 
Meanwhile foreign operas, as arranged or dis¬ 
arranged for the English stage by Rophino 
Lacy, Tom Cooke and others, were from time 
to time performed at Drury Lane; and in 
•833, under the direction of Alfred Bunn, some 
English versions of Italian operas were pro¬ 
duced with Malibran in the principal parts. 
Drury Lane was the last theatre at which she 
sang. 

A few years later Bunn made a praiseworthy 
but not permanently successful attempt to 
establish English opera at this theatre. During 
this period Balfe's ' Bohemian Girl ‘ Daugh¬ 
ter of St. Mark ' Enchantress ', ‘ Bondman ’, 
etc.; Wallace’s ' Maritana ’ and * Matilda 
of Hungary ’, Benedict’s ' Crusaders ’ and 
‘ Brides of Venice ’, were brought out at 
Drury Lane, for which they had all been 
specially written. 

When Her Majesty’s Theatre was burnt 
down (6 Dec. 1867), Mapleson took Drury 
I.anc for a scries of summer seasons. In 1870 
the performances took place under the man¬ 
agement of George Wood (of the firm of 
Cramer, Wood & Co.), who among other new 
works produced Wagner's ' Flying Dutch¬ 
man ’ — the first of Wagner’s operas per¬ 
formed in England. Until 1877 “ Her 
Majesty’s Opera ", as the establishment trans¬ 
ferred from Her Majesty’s Theatre was called, 
remained at Drury Lane. In 1877, however, 
Mapleson returned to the Haymarket; and 
Drury Lane was not used for serious operas 
until the German season of 1882 under Richter, 
when ‘ Tristan und Isolde ’ and ‘ Die Meister- 
singer ’ were given for the first time in London. 
In the spring of 1883 Carl Rosa took Drury 
Lane and brought out Thomas’s ‘Esmeralda’ 
and Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba Stanford’s 
‘ Canterbury Pilgrims ’ was given in 1884 and 
Goring Thomas's 4 Nadeshda ’ in 1885. The 
successful career of Sir Augustus Harris as an 

' The beautiful vestibule and staircase remain as they 

were. 

* This opening, for which the address was written by 
Byron, gave occasion for the * Rejected Addresses ’ of 
James and Horace Smith. 


operatic manager began at Drury Lane, when 
in 1887 be introduced the brothers de Reszke 
and other notable singers to London audiences. 
After that single season he made Covent 
Garden the centre of his operations; but in 
1892-93 Drury' Lane was used for extra per¬ 
formances of German opera. 

A regular German season was given at the 
same theatre in 1895, when the Ducal Com¬ 
pany of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha gave a scries 
of performances of comic operas of a more or 
less high class. Smetana’s 4 Bartered Bride ’ 
was the most important of the operas new to 
London, though it was introduced as if it were 
a German work. 

In the spring of 1896 a series of perform¬ 
ances of stock operas in English was given 
at Drury Lane before the beginning of the 
regular season at Covcnt Garden. In 1904 
the Moody-Manners Company gave a scries 
of operas in English at Drury Lane. Most 
important were the two seasons (i 9 i 3 -' 4 ) 
in which Sir Joseph Beecham introduced 
Russian opera with Shaliapin at its head, 
giving at Drury Lane the first performance in 
England of Mussorgsky's ' Boris Godunov ’ 
and other works. 

During the war of 1914-18 Sir Thomas 
Beecham gave a notable series of opera in 
English, giving model performances of a 
number of masterpieces, including a lavish 
and exquisite production of Mozart’s' Figaro . 

By this time, however, the theatre had long 
been given over mainly to the performance or 
Christmas pantomimes and spectacular melo¬ 
dramas, to the production of which its 
enormous stage and elaborate machinery was 
specially adapted ; and it has now succumbed 
to a change of fashion in entertainment 01 
a popular order by indulging in long runs ol 
expensively produced musical comedies and 
similar shows, usually American, and is thus 
lost alike to the serious arts of drama and o 
music. «. s. e., adds. 
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DRYSDALE, (G. J.) Learmont (b. Edin¬ 
burgh, 3 Oct. 1866; d. Edinburgh, 18 June 
« 909 )- . 

Scottish composer. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh Royal High School (1878-82) and 
then studied architecture, a career he aban¬ 
doned for music. He had been organist at 
Greenside Parish Church and had given 
recitals at the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition (i88G>, but in 1887 he accepted the 
post of sub-organist at All Saints’ Church, 
Kensington, London, and became a student 
at the R.A.M. (1888-92), where he studied 
under Frederic Corder (composition) and 
Kuhc (pianoforte), securing the Lucas Prize 
in 1890. Ilis first important composition was 
a ballade for orchestra * The Spirit of the 
Glen ’ (1889), which was played at St. James’s 
Hall. 1 'hc next year he submitted his prelude, 
’Thomas the Rhymer’ (1890), also per¬ 
formed at St. J aines’s Hall. I his was followed 
by an 1 Overture to a Comedy written in 
lour days, now known as * Through the Sound 
of Raasay ’, revived at Glasgow by Sir Ernest 
Uullock in 1946. In 1890 Drysdalc won 
the Glasgow Society of Musicians Prize with 
his now popular overture * Tam o' Shanter ’, 
which Manns conducted at Glasgow and at 
the Crystal Palace in 1891. It was this work 
that won the composer his first important 
public recognition although, strange to say, 
his native city did not hear it until 1894, when 
it was given by Hcnschel and the Scottish 
Orchestra. Then followed, in quick suc¬ 
cession, a brave setting of Burns’s * Ode to 
Edinburgh ’ (1890) as yet unperformed, a fine 
dramatic cantata ‘ The Kelpie ’ (partly com¬ 
posed 1891), a dramatic sccna for soprano 
and orchestra 1 The Lay of Thora ’ (1892, the 
libretto by Granville Bantock) and the over¬ 
ture ‘Herondcan’ (1893). The second of 
these had been partly performed in 1891, but 
the complete work was given by Kirkhopc’s 
Choir and the Scottish Orchestra at Edinburgh 
m 1894. The fourth had its initial hearing at 
a Stoc k Exchange Orchestral Society (London; 
concert in 1894, and was played later by 
Cowen and the Scottish Orchestra in 1900. 
A work of unique character and profound 
handling was 'The Plague’, a one-act 
mystical play in which the spoken words and 
music synchronized. It was given by Forbes 
Robertson at Edinburgh in 1896. Two years 
later came the production of the light opera 
Red Spider’ (1898), the librettist of which 
was the Rev. Sabine Haring-Gould. It had a 
burly long provincial run. In 1904 Henry J. 
Wood introduced the * Border Romance ' for 
orchestra at the Queen’s Hall, and later (190^) 
Cowen repeated it with the Scottish Orchestra. 

I his was one of the items chosen by Wood to 
represent Scotland at the Festival of Empire 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace in 1911. I„ 


1904 Drysdalc was appointed Professor of 
'Theory at the Glasgow Athenaeum School of 
Music, but as this position gave him little 
leisure for composing he resigned the following 
year. Meantime he had written a fine and 
impressive work, a ballad for chorus and 
orchestra, * Tamlane ’, which was performed 
by the Clydebank Choral Society in 1905, but 
on a much grander scale by T. II. Collinson 
and the Edinburgh Royal Choral Society in 
1913. Drysdalc’s last important composition 
was an opera ‘ Fionn and Tera ’ (libretto by 
the Duke of Argyll), but owing to the com¬ 
poser’s early death it was left practically un- 
scorcd, and its orchestration was completed 
by David Stephen. In 1912 Oscar Hammer- 
stem placed this o|>era on his prospectus for 
the London Opera House. Unfortunately 
the failure of the impresario’s first season 
led to the abandonment of his plans, and 
the work was shelved. A cairn to Drysdalc’s 
memory was unveiled by Sir Dan Godfrey on 
the Dam head Hill between Yarrow and 
I raquair (1937), which is the land of his 
ancestor*. Godfrey, as conductor of the 
Bournemouth Orchestra, had done much 
to make his work known and appreciated in 
England. 

Drysdalc’s music is far more Scottish 
idiomatically than that of Mackenzie or Mar- 
Cunii, although every theme is delightfully 
original, lie wrote the most exquisite haunt¬ 
ing melodics, and his mastery of instrumental 
effect was evident from his earliest days. All 
his major works mentioned above deserve 
recognition to-day, although unfortunately 
only three have been published, ‘Tam o’ 
Shame \ • The Kelpie ' and ' Tamlane 
I He lirst has almost a permanency in the 
Scottish repertories. The two others were 
revived at Dunfermline (1939) and Edinburgh 
(1913) respectively, and they have been given 
a hearing in quite recent years in places so far 
apart as Brisbane and Moscow. Almost every 
composition by Drysdalc, printed or manu¬ 
script, is to be found in the Drysdalc Collection 
in Glasgow University Library, while smaller 
collections are available in the National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh Public 
labrary and the Mitchell Library a. Glasgow. 

Ihc follow,„g ,, a list of representative 
works published or otherwise available for 
performance: 

STACK WORKS 

• T c , ,a ’ a «u). 

; jp jp • 


1 Euripides 2 aett). 

CANTATAS 


••ion from 


• T^| KdP - i Vv l ‘° Jo \ ok “- chorus & orch.l. 

Tainlaiic (chonu & orch.l. ' 

Oder^ Edmhurgb' (Bums) ,baritone solo, chorus & 
’ The Lay of Thora ’ (soprano & orch.l. 
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' The Scottish Tribute to France ’ (chorus). 

' The Proud Damo/el * (chorus). 

‘ Barbara Allen ' (chorus). 

ORCHESTRAL 

' The Spirit of the Glen.' Ballad. 

‘ Thomas the Rhymer.' Prelude. 

‘ Tain o’ Shanter.' Concert overture. 

Overture to a Comedy (' Through the Sound of 
Raasay '). 

* llerondean.’ Concert overture. 

' Border Romance.' Tone-poem. 

Three Old Dances (also pf. solo). 

Graceful Dance (also pf. solo). 

Franco-Scotlish March (arr. military band by W. 
Short). 

Many pf. pieces, partsongs, solo songs and arrange¬ 
ments of Scottish and English songs. 

H. C. F. 
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DRZEWIECKI, Zbigniew ( b . Warsaw, 

8 Apr. 1890). 

Polish pianist and teacher. He completed 
his general education in Warsaw in 1909. 
Simultaneously he studied music with Becker, 
Konopasek and Oberfclt. During the years 
'909714 he attended the /Xcademy of Music 
in Vienna, specializing in pianoforte playing. 
His teachers there were Prohaska, de Conne, 
Aronson, Janoch and Mary Prcntncr. In 
1916 he started his pianistic career with a 
pianoforte recital given in the Warsaw Fil- 
harmonia. The same year he also began his 
pedagogic career at the Warsaw Conservatory. 
He not only introduced to Polish audiences 
contemporary works by native and foreign 
composers, but has worked all his life for the 
recognition of works by the younger genera¬ 
tion of Polish composers. 

Drzewiecki is now (1951) rector of the State 
High School of Music at Cracow. Some of 
his pupils have won many prizes at inter¬ 
national contests and have become concert 
pianists of a high standard. They include, to 
mention only a few, Boleslaw Kon, Jan Elder, 
A. Kagan and Halina Czerny-Stefariska, the 
first prize-winner at the 4th Chopin Inter¬ 
national Competition in Warsaw in 1949. 

For many years he acted as chairman of the 
Polish section of the I.S.C.M. and took part 
in many international competitions cither as 
chairman or as a member of the jury. He is 
permanent member of the editorial committee 
of the Polskie Wvdawnictwo Muzycznc 
(Polish Music-Publishing Society). He was 
awarded many of the highest distinctions of 
the Polish Slate and is recognized as one of 
the greatest authorities on music in Poland. 

C. R. H. 

Dgida, Jentt. Set Farkai (F.,' Fountain of St. John 
cantata). 

DUB (Instrument). See Babylonian 
Music. 


DUB. An obsolete word for a beat or tap 
on a drum, also the sound of a drum in general. 
It is clearly onomatopoeic in this sense, but 
in another it became an alternative word for 
the tabor. 

Do Bellay, Joachim. Set Fran^ai* (epigram for 
chorus & stgv). Lutyens (song with chamber m.). 

Dt)BEN. Swedish family of musicians of 
German and probably, more remotely, 
Bohemian origin. They arc thought to be 
descended from Viclav de Duba. The first 
member of the family of whom any record 
exists is 

(1) Michael Diiben ( b . ?, c. 1536; d. 
Liitzen, c. 1600). He lived at Liitzen, first 
as a musician, " Ludi moderator ”, and then 
as an alderman. 

(2) Andreas Diiben ( b . Liitzen, 27 May 
1558; d. Leipzig, 19 Apr. 1625), son of the 
preceding. He was cantor at St. Thomas’s, 
Leipzig, from 1595. 

(3) Andreas Diiben (the elder) (b. Leip¬ 
zig, c. 1590; d. Stockholm, 1662), son of the 
preceding. He was a pupil of Swcelinck in 
Amsterdam from 1614 to 1620 and in 1621 
went to Stockholm, where he became organist 
of the German church in 1625 and ho/kapell- 
mas tare in 1640. Twenty dances for viols in a 
codex in the Uppsala Library arc by him. 

(4) Gustaf Diiben (the elder) (b . Stock¬ 
holm, 1624; d. Stockholm, 19 Dec. 1690), 
son of the preceding. He was a member ol 
the court chapel in 1647, and organist of the 
German church and hofkapeUmdslare in 1663. 
The most important composer of the family, 
he wrote church music, concetti gran 
symphonies for viols, also music for violins, 
etc. The great collection of sacred and 
secular 17th-century compositions in « c 
Uppsala Library was made by Gustaf the elder, 
as also a manuscript collection of 220 dances 
for 4-6 viols, including some of his own. 

(5) Gustaf Diiben (theyounger) 

holm, 6 Aug. 1659; d - Stockholm, 5 ^ 

1726), son of the preceding. He succeeds 
father as hofkapellmdstare in .690, was raned 
to the rank of nobility in 1698 andI 
successively a court intendant, 

(,7,2) and a Baron («7«8). Of h,s composi 
lions only an aria with instruments is known- 

(6) Andreas Diiben (the yo«mg «0 £ 
Stockholm, 28 Aug. 1673; d - Stockholm, 3 

Aug. ,738), brother of the preceding. Ho 

hojkapellmdstace from 1701 *° H . 

d. Stockholm, .758). n 'P h 7 ° f ( £ 
preceding, son of (5). He vm ***** 

court orchestra from ‘74" 

tn\ Karl Vilhelm Du ben (b. Mocxnv 
a Stockholm, ,9 Dec. .790). 
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cousin of the preceding, son of Joachim Duben 
(1676-1730), conductor of the court orchestra, 
member of the Academy of Music and its 
President in 1772-73. and grandson of Gustav 
(the elder) (4). He was appointed envoy to 
the Russian court in 1763 and held high office 
in the Treasury in 1769. k. d. 
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DUBISKA, Irena (b. Inowroclaw, 1899). 

Polish violinist. She studied at the Warsaw 
Conservatory, which she left with a diploma 
and gold medal. She continued her studies 
with Hubcrmun and Flesch. For many year* 
she toured in the Luropean countries, estab¬ 
lishing her position in the musical world. She 
also ardently championed Szymanowski's 
works. Later she pursued a |xdagogi< career, 
and she has Iwrn teaching the violin and 
editing works for it. Since the second world 
war she has been domiciled in Warsaw, 
teaching at the State High Music School 
there. She must be credited with great 
achievements in the lirld of Polish chamber 
music. c K „ 

DUBLIN. The capital of Fire possesses 
two Church of Ireland cathedrals, one Catholic 
pro-cathedral, live large theatres, numerous 
hails used for miscellaneous purposes, but 
no concert-hall suitable for the perform¬ 
ance of choral and orchestral works. So long 
ago as Apr. 1742, at the first performance of 
Handel s ' Messiah' for the beneht of Mercer's 
Hospital, the ladies were requested "not to 
wear their hoops", so that there might be 
more accommodation, and even with this 
concession the New Music Hall in Fisharnblc 
btrret (now occupied by Kennan's iron 
works) accommodated only 700. The present 
position (1953) is that concerts on a large 
scale are held in the Theatre Royal on 
Saturday alternoon or in the Gaiety Theatre 
on Sunday night. But on the initiative of The 
Mus.c Association of Ireland a public com- 
pany has now (.953) been floated .0 raise 
lunds for the erection of a concert-hall. 

rr, , t T V ‘~ In ,hc ,8,h Ccn,ur V Dublin's 

rrv- 3 , 1 T ical ccn,rc was 5U(h 'hat 

l oth Handel and 1 . A. Arne conducted per- 
rormances „f then- works there and violinists 

the n,n .' an ! an . d Uubour K «"adc Dublin 

heir home. In the latter part of the century 

hem C ° U b ° aS . 1 lCn music 5h «P*. *>me 7 f 

«hem firms of music publishers, eight harpsi- 
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chord and pianoforte manufacturers, three 
firms of instrument makers and two firms of 
organ builders. Patronage of music by the 
Anglo-Irish nobility was at its zenith and led to 
a certain amount of creative activity, the chief 
composers being Dr. Philip Cogan, Lord 
Momington — who was appointed to the 
newly created Chair of Music in Dublin Uni¬ 
versity in 1764— and John Stevenson, who 
composed music for OKccflcs farces and 
other music for the Irish stage between 1781 
and 1801, and was later to provide the ac¬ 
companiments for Thomas Moore's ' Irish 
Melodies \ 

With the passing of the Act of Union in 
1800, however, and the abolition of the Irish 
Parliament, Dublin lost much of its signifi¬ 
cance as a political and social centre, and the 
patronage of music declined. In the 19th 
century’ the Irish capital offered so little to the 
professional musician that the more eminent 
talents which the country produced, such as 
field, Balfe and Wallace, lived and worked 
abroad. But amateur music-making in¬ 
creased, owing chiefly to the efforts of the 
Robinson family. The Sons of Handel, a 
choral soc irty, was formed by Francis Robin- 
son in 1810, and his son Joseph founded the 
Ant lent Concerts Society (1834-63) which 
budt the Anticnt Concert Rooms (now a 
cinema) in Great Brunswick Street for its 
performances. Visiting celebrities made their 
appearance from time to time — for instance 
Paganini played at a Music Festival held at 
the I hratre Royal in 1831. the conduc tors for 
the festival being Sir George Smart and 
rerdmand Rics. Beethoven's choral Sym¬ 
phony was first performed in 1O56 at a concert 
of the Philharmonic Society (1826-66), and 
iN.th Joachim and Rubinstein made their first 
appearances in Dublin at concerts of this 
Society. In 1H76 Joseph Robin,on founded 
the Dublin Musical Society, which performed 
• he current choral and orchestral repertory 
with a choir and orchestra of about 350 in the 
J: on 55 , l l . 13,1 a * Kar,sfor * Terrace (built for 
the Lx ,,, h , i, on of ,865 and now incorporated 
m the buildings of University College, Dublin). 
Composers included Dr. John Smith. Master 

,‘ hC , K T, S . Band of Slatc Musicians in 
Ireland and Gom,x>srr to the Chapel Royal, 
who wrote chiefly church music, and John 
Glover, who wrote three operas, one of them 
based on Goldsmith s ‘ The Deserted Village ’ 

lowards the end of the century the chief 
tigurcs m the musical life of Dublin were Sir 
Robert Prescott Stewart, a prolific composer 
Z or * an and church music, and Michele 
Italian who was appointed pro- 
lhc f P; anof °rtc at the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music m 1882. Lsposi.o at- 

the'elrv 3 pC 1 m,ancm orchestra for 

the city by founding the Dublin Orchestral 
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Society by public subscription in 1899, and 
with an orchestra of 70 players he continued 
to conduct the Society’s concerts and also gave 
a series of Sunday concerts in the Ancient 
Concert Rooms with a smaller orchestra, until 
the outbreak of war in 1914. Among other 
pre-war societies may be mentioned the Dublin 
Oratorio Society (1906-14) under Vincent 
O’Brien, which performed Elgar's ‘ Dream of 
Gerontius ' in 1909, and the Orpheus Choral 
Society, founded in 1899 by Dr. James 
Culwick, organist of the Chapel Royal. In the 
years between the wars orchestral concerts 
were given for the Royal Dublin Society by 
Dr. John F. Larchct, then Music Director at 
the Abbey Theatre. In 1927 an attempt was 
made to revive the Dublin Orchestral Society 
under the joint conductorship of Esposito and 
Larchct, but the Society did not survive, and 
in the same year the Dublin Philharmonic 
Society was founded by Col. Fritz Brase, a 
dynamic personality, who had come to 
Dublin in 1923 as Director of the newly 
established Army School of Music. This 
Society made its dlbut with a performance of 
Beethoven’s choral Symphony to mark the 
centenary of the composer’s death, and con¬ 
tinued to give a series of concerts each season 
with an orchestra of some 75 players, the 
wind being recruited from the Army School 
of Music. Choral performances were also 
given under Turner Huggard until the cessa¬ 
tion of the Society in 1936. 

Choral Music. — Of existing bodies the 
earliest is the Hibernian Catch Club, founded 
in 1679-80 by the vicars-choral of St. Patrick's 
and Christ Church Cathedrals. It claims to 
be the oldest surviving musical society in 
Europe. Monthly dinners arc held from Dec. 
till May, to which members may invite guests 
and at which the vicars-choral or their substi¬ 
tutes provide the music. The existing records 
of the club date from 1770, when lay members 
were first admitted. Sir John Stevenson (who 
wrote the Charter Glee which is sung at each 
meeting) was knighted on the occasion of the 
visit of the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Hardwickc, 
to the Club in May 1803. Since 1922 Prof. 
G. H. P. Hcwson has presided over Club 
meetings. 

The University of Dublin Choral Society 
was founded in 1837, with Joseph Robinson 
as its first conductor. Originally only chori¬ 
sters of the cathedrals could be employed for 
the treble parts, and where boys’ voices were 
inadequate the concerts had to be given out¬ 
side the College walls. But in 1870 permission 
was granted to admit ladies as associates. 
Since 1903 an amateur orchestra has taken 
part in the performances of the Society. Three 
concerts arc given during the session in the 
Examination Hall of the College, the present 
conductor being Joseph Groocock. The corre¬ 


sponding University Society, the Music Society 
of University College, Dublin, was founded 
in , 9 , 7 » and since it was taken over in 1936 
by its present conductor, Dr. J. F. Larchet, 
a choral and orchestral concert has been held 
in the first term and an opera produced in the 
second term of each session. 

Of the large choirs which give regular per¬ 
formances in Dublin the earliest is the 
Culwick Choral Society, a direct descendant 
of the Orpheus Choral Society referred to 
above, which for a generation devoted itself 
to the production of oratorio and other major 
choral works, but has latterly concentrated on 
a cappella singing. Of more recent origin is 
Our Lady’s Choral Society, formed in 1946 
from the combined Catholic church choirs of 
the archdiocese of Dublin, the first Irish choir 
to give performances in Paris and in Rome. 
For the Newman Centenary held in Dublin 
in 1952 Our Lady’s Choral Society combined 
with the Halil Orchestra under Sir John 
Barbirolli in a performance of ‘ The Dream 
of Gerontius ’, and in 1953, for the first Tlstal 
Festival, the choir, the Halil Orchestra and 
Sir John Barbirolli went on tour to give 
performances of Messiah ’ at Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford and Dublin. Another choir of 
recent origin is that of the Thirtccns Musical 
Society (1951), conducted by Michael O’Hig* 
gins, which has produced Mozart operas in 
Dublin and specializes in rare early and 
modem choral music. 

A professional choir of 24 voices, the Cor 
Radio Eircann, was formed in 1943 8 ' vc 
regular broadcasts of choral music from Radio 
Eircann. In 1953 this choir was reconstituted 
as a full-time choir of ten singers working 
under a permanent conductor. The R* 1 
Eircann Choral Society, formed in 1952 under 
Dr. Hans Waldcmar Rosen, gives perform- 
ances of choral works in conjunction witn tne 
Radio Eircann Symphony Orchestra. 

Orchestral and Chamber Music. r 
small beginnings, as a Station ch«nbcr en¬ 
semble in 1926, the Radio Eircann Sympnony 
Orchestra expanded gradually during 
,930s and from ,941 to ,947 gave fortmghuy 
public concerts each season, a, first < h ' 
Mansion House and later in t,ie 
Theatre, under its then permanent conductor, 
Capt. Michael Bowles. On h.s resignation 
in 1948 public concerts were discontinued, 
the orchestra was brought up 
strength of 63 players and , a .^1 Non¬ 
conductors from abroad, ,nc Ju8ing idt . 

doctors as Jean Marti non and Hans ^ 

Isserstedt, appointed “g'Z 

for a short period e*h.*** 9 g ^ 
orchestral concerts have been relay ■ a 
week from the Phoenix Hall, which 
seating-capacity of about 400, the puN* for 
admitted free of charge on application 
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tickets of admission. Strengthened in recent 
years by the importation of a number of 
foreign players, the orchestra’s standard of 
performance is now comparable to that of the 
best of the smaller English professional 
orchestras, and the enterprising programmes 
given include much contemporary music and 
occasional performances of new works by 
Irish composers. A permanent conductor and 
an assistant conductor are due to be appointed 
in the season 1953-54. 

A second professional orchestra, the Radio 
Eircann Light Orchestra consisting of 23 
players, gives studio and public performances 
of light music under its permanent conductor, 
Dcrmont O’Hara. The chief amateur or¬ 
chestra is that of the Dublin Orchestral 
Hayers, conducted by Brian Boydell, which 
features a new work by an Irish composer at 
carh of the four concerts it gives in the season. 

Public support for chamber music is 
meagre, and the few active ensembles consist 
ol members of the Radio Eircann Symphony 
Orchestra. Since 1886 an annual series of 
chamber-music recitals has been provided 
by the Royal Dublin Society. They are held 
on Monday afternoons and evenings during 
the season and are given by outstanding 
English and continental chamber groups and 
solo performers. 

Opera.—T he foremost organization for the 
production of opera is the Dublin Grand 
Opera Society, which since 1941 has given 
two seasons of opera annually at the Gaiety 

heatre and, as a rule, one in the provinces. 

I be permanent Musical Director is Lt.-Col. 
James Doyle, Director of the Army School of 
Music. While the orchestra and chorus arc 
oral (the orchestra consists mainly of mem¬ 
bers ol the Radio Eircann Symphony Or¬ 
chestra) and local principals frequently 
appear, in recent years the Society has 
brought over complete casts from continental 
opera organizations. Thus in 1948 Debussy’s 

I ellras et Mllisande ' was given with a cast 
Irorn the Paris Op^ra-Coiniquc under Roger 
Desormiere, in ,950 ‘ Don Giovanni * and 
other operas were given with a cast from the 
Hamburg State Opera, and in 1953 * Tristan ’ 
was produced with principals from the Munich 
State Opera. 

Competitive Festival.— The chief music 
festival is the Feis Ccoil founded in ,897.' 

J be Oireachtas, also founded in 1897 and held 
annually in the autumn, is a Gaelic festival 
ol literature, music, drama and fine art, which 
includes competitions in the arranging of 
Irish folksong and the performance of tradi¬ 
tional music. Other important festivals are 
the father Mathew Feis, founded in 1908, 
and the feis Atha Cliath, founded in 1904 
for the promotion of Irish music and dancing 

1 Set Feu C*ou_ 


Church Music.— Christ Church Cathedral 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral have a long and 
distinguished musical tradition, dating back 
to the early medieval period. Two noted 
madrigal writers of the English school were 
organists of Christ Church, namely John 
Farmer (1596-99) and Thomas Bateson 
(1608-30). At intervals from 1631 on Christ 
Church and St. Patrick s shared the services 
of the one organist, the morning service at 
Christ Church and the evening service at 
St. Patrick's being elaborate services at which 
the organist and principal members of each 
choir assisted, while the evening service at 
Christ Church and the morning service at 
St. Patrick's were simpler, so that only the 
assistant organist and a small choir took part. 
Sir Robert Stewart was the last organist to 
hold !>oth positions. The present organist of 
St. Patrick s is Dr. G. II. P. Hcwson who, like 
many of his predecessors, combines with this 
post that of the Chair of Music at Trinity 
College and the organist’s post at the College 
Chapel. 

The choir of the Catholic pro-Cathedral, 
Marlborough Street, formed in 190a and con- 
sisting of at least eight men and twenty boy*, 
owes its existence to the munificence of Edward 
Martyn of Tulyra Castle, Co. Galway, patron 
ol literature and of ecclesiastical art. The 
deed of gift states: - The music to be sung 
shall be Gregorian and that of Palestrina or 
in the Palestrina style ”. No music composed 
later than the end of the 17th century may 
be sung unless it has been sanctioned by the 
Supreme Liturgical Authority of the Catholic 
Gnurch. \ mcent O’Brien, choirmaster of the 
1 alestrina Choir since its inception, played a 
leading part in the musical life of Dublin until 
bis death in 1946, when he was succeeded 
a, organist or .he Pro-Cathedral by his son, 
Oliver O Brien. 

Broadcasting.— Since the inception of the 
Irish broadcasting service in 1926 the number 
or wireless licence-holders has increased from 
10,000 at the end of the first year to 400,000 
Tu! 953 ’-Programmes are relayed on the 
Ath one, Dublin and Cork wavelengths for a 
total of 41* hours of ordinary and 14I hours 
or sponsored programmes per week. In the 
absence of a special building for broadcasting 
the main studios arc incorporated in the top 
storey of the G.P.O., but programmes in- 

uT, ° r c CCS arc rda > cd from die 
1 hoenuc Hall or from the Light Orchestra’s 

S ; ud, ° « lytobello. The music staff consists 
ol a Music Director, two assistant Music 
directors, a conductor and assistant conductor 
ol the Symphony Orchestra, a conductor of 
the Light Orchestra, a conductor of Cor 
Kad.o Eircann, an assistant for vocal pro¬ 
grammes an accompanist, three balance and 
control officers, a gramophone librarian and 
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an orchestral manager. The following Music 
Directors have held office: Dr. Vincent 
O'Brien (appointed 1926), Capt. Michael 
Bowles (1941), Fachtna 0 hAnnrachiin 
(1947). Permanent units of the service are the 
Radio fiireann Symphony Orchestra, the 
Radio Eireann Light Orchestra and the C6r 
Radio Eircann. 

Schools of Music. —Degrees in Music arc 
conferred by the University of Dublin (Trinity 
College, Dublin) and the National University 
of Ireland (University College, Dublin). The 
first graduate in music of Trinity College was 
probably Thomas Bateson in 1612, but no 
chair of music was created until Lord Morn- 
ington’s appointment in 1 764. The chair was 
vacant from 1774 to 1845, since which year it 
has been occupied successively by Dr. John 
Smith, Sir Robert Stewart, Dr. Ebenezcr 
Prout, Dr. Percy C. Buck, Dr. Charles H. 
Kitson and Dr. G. H. Hewson. Candidates 
for degrees in music may sit for the examina¬ 
tion without attending lectures in the College. 

A Chair of Music was created at University 
College, Dublin, in 1913, since when three 
professors have held office: Rev. II. Bewe- 
rungc. Dr. Charles H. Kitson and Dr. John F. 
Larchct. The Dublin Corporation Professor¬ 
ship of Irish Music was held from 1914 to 
*939 by Robert O’Dwycr. This chair has 
since been vacant, but a Department of Irish 
Folk Music was created in 1951, with Dr. 
Donal O’Sullivan as Director of Studies. 1 

Two state-endowed and two private schools 
of music provide courses in practical musician- 
ship, the chief being the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music. This was founded in 1848, and in 
1870 it was voted an annual grant of £150 
by the Gladstone government, the grant being 
increased to £300 on condition that £\oo 
should be contributed annually by private 
subscribers. This grant has been continued 
by successive Irish governments. The title 
“ Royal ” was granted in 1872. The Academy 
is governed by a board of twenty-four 
governors, consisting chiefly of nominees of the 
subscribers and of Dublin Corporation. There 
is no director, orders being carried out by a 
secretary under the direction of the board of 
governors. Local centre examinations are 
held in Dublin and some 215 centres through¬ 
out the country, and over 10,000 candidates 
arc examined annually. Three diplomas arc 
granted, namely the F.R.I.A.M. (honoris 
causa only), A.R.I.A.M. (Teacher’s Diploma) 
and L.R.I.A.M. (Performer’s Diploma). The 
Montcagle Reference Library was opened in 
« 939 » and in 1945 the “ Band Room ” was 
converted into a concert-hall with a seating- 
capacity of 300. A Students’ Musical Union 
has been active since 1906. Among the chief 

1 For details of the degrees of Trinity College and 
University College, Dublin, ire Degrees in Mime. 


names associated with the history of the 
Academy are those of Joseph Robinson, Sir 
Robert Stewart, Michael Esposito, Sir Hamil¬ 
ton Harty and Dr. J. F. Larchct. 

The Dublin Municipal School of Music, 
founded in 1890 to make provision for the 
musical instruction of the working classes, has 
gradually expanded its scope, and with an 
enrolment of 1400 students the lack of accom¬ 
modation in the present building is such that 
only a proportion of the applications for 
tuition each year can be accepted. The school 
grants an Advanced Teacher’s Diploma (Dip. 
D.S.M.), is managed by a director and 
assistant director, and is under the control 
of the City of Dublin Vocational Education 
Committee. 

The two private schools of music arc the 
Leinster School of Music, founded in 1904, 
which holds local centre examinations in 131 
centres in Dublin and the provinces, and 
grants the Diploma of Dip. L.S.M. (Teacher’s 
and Performer's Diploma); and the Read 
School of Pianoforte Playing, founded in 1915. 

The Army School of Music at Portobello 
Barracks, established in 1923, trains the 
officer bandmasters and bandsmen for the 
Irish Army. The staff consists of a director, 
an assistant director and an instructional 
officer. Four bands are maintained, No. 1 
Band being stationed in Dublin and the other 
three in the provinces. Since 1923 the success¬ 
ive directors have been Col. Fritz Brasc, 
Col. F. C. Sauerzweig and Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Doyle. . . 

Department of Education.—Music is a 
compulsory subject in the primary schools, 
and the music staff of the Department of 
Education's primary branch consists of a nea 
Organizing Inspector and four OrganizmR 
Inspectors of Musical Instruction. Ihougn 
music has been an optional subject ,n scCon * 
ary school examinations since to 79 - 
Inspector of Music for the Departments 
secondary branch was appointed only in * 94 » 
Sincc 1946 the Department has organ.izeoa 
Summer School of Music m D « bl,n 
of July and part of Aug. each year, to wh.cn 
students from all over the country are ad¬ 
mitted free of charge. The coursesjgwen 
chiefly by English experts, include 
tion, choir-training, conducting, P ,. 

and violin playing, singing and Irish trad. 

o«.-Thc.chief m u ? col¬ 
lections arc .hose of .he l.brary 
College, which includes .he 
and of .he Na.ional Library, 
rhe lolv Gift and the Plunkett Collection 

Manuscript collections of ^^^J'lrish 
to be found in the libraries of * c rfl ationa l 
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also houses a noteworthy collection of harps, 
bagpipes and Dublin-made harpsichords and 
pianofortes. Manuscript and ediphonc re¬ 
cordings of some 3000 folksongs have been 
made by the Irish Folklore Commission, which 
now possesses one of the finest collections of 
folklore in the world. 

Organizations. —The Irish Musical Fund, 
a charitable fund founded in 1787 and incor¬ 
porated by an Act of the Irish Parliament in 
1794, is administered for ihc benefit of twenty 
professional musicians, mainly orchestral 
players, who are elected to membership of the 
fund for life. Apart from the Irish Federation 
of Musicians (1936), which is a trade union, 
and the Leinster Society of Organists and 
Choirmasters (1919), no organization repre¬ 
sentative of the teaching side of the profession 
exists in Dublin, though a Music Teachers’ 
Association is a» live at Cork and negotiations 
are in progress (1953) for the founding of a 
national Music 'Feathers’ Association. Flic 
Music Association of Ireland (1949), a 
non-professional organization, has promoted 
schemes for the encouragement of Irish com¬ 
posers, organized concerts and lectures, and 
made recommendations to the authorities con¬ 
cerned in matters of official musical |H*licy. 

An Arts Council was set up by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1951 for the promotion of the Arts in 
Ireland. Recommendations made by its 
Music Panel, and already put into elfccl. 
include the granting of a number of scholar¬ 
ships in music, the holding of a network of 
recitals in Irish schools and the giving of 
guarantees against loss in respect of enter¬ 
prising performances held in Dublin and 
throughout the country. a. f. ,ii). 

. Al ov*. * Muuc in llrl.iliii * 

«-ork, I9M). 

DUBOIS, Alfred (b . Brussels, 17 Nov. 
■898; d. Brussels, 24 Mar. 1949). 

Belgian violinist. He studied at the Brussels 
Conservatoire under Alexandre Cornelis and 
Eugene Ysayc. In 1920 he obtained the Prix 
Vieuxtemps and the Prix dc S.M. la Rcine 
Elisabeth. In 1927 he embarked on his inter¬ 
national career by appearing with the Stock¬ 
holm Philharmonic Orchestra and at the 
Colonnc concerts in Paris. The same year 
he became the violinist in the Trio dc la Cour 
dc Belgique, with which he made a European 
tour, playing in England, Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, etc. In 1938-39 he 
was in the U.S.A., where he played as soloist 
and with the pianist Marcel Maas in New 
York, Washington, Boston and New Haven. 

Dubois was appointed violin professor at the 
Brussels Conservatoire in 1927 in succession to 
Ysayc. Among his pupils may be mentioned 
Arthur Grumiaux (his successor at the Con¬ 
servatoire), Noel Brunei, violin professor at 
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the Montreal Conservatory, and Jean Laurent, 
who holds a similar post at Antwerp. 

DU BOIS, Leon (b . Brussels, 9 Jan. 1859; 
d. Boitsfort, 19 Nov. 1935). 

Belgian conductor and composer. He 
studied at the Brussels Conservatoire, among 
his masters being F. Kuffcrath for counter¬ 
point and Gevacrt for composition. In 1885 
he gained the Belgian Prix dc Rome. I | c was 
conductor at the theatres of Nantes (1889-90) 
and Liege (1891-92), and from 1892 to 1897 at 
the Theatre de la Monnaic in Brussels. In 
1899-1912 he was director of the Music School 
ol Louvain and in 1912-26 of the Brussels Con¬ 
servatoire. He wrote a treatise on harmony 
and among his compositions are the following : 

• Son Excellence nu feiniue \ o|«-rx (1884). 

’ 1.4 Key jiic hr <|r N K anarrlle \ opera 
•Srmlu ", ballet *1891). 

\ l-r Mon \ ininieci drama (1894;. 

falemc ", opera (1912J. 

I Ver* U Kioirr dramatic ««le 11919). 

l-'Aveuiile-ne ", oratorio (ujiti. 

' Alala ", >>mplioim poem. 

t . U. 

DUBOIS, (Francois Clement) Theodore 

(b. Rosnay, Marne, 24 Aug. 1837; d. Paris, 

11 June 1924). 

French organist, teacher anti composer. 
He went to Paris at an early age and entered 
upon a brilliant course of study at the Con¬ 
servatoire, where lie gained successively first 
prizes for harmony, luguc and organ, and 
finally, in 1861, under Amhroise Fhomax, the 
Prix de Rome. On his return from Italy in 
1866 he devoted himself to teaching and was 
appointed waiirt de (habile of Sainte-Cloiildc, 
where on Good Friday 1867 he produced an 
important and carefully written work, ’ Les 
Sept Paroles du Christ ’, afterwards performed 
at the Concerts Populaircs in 1870. 

For some tunc he was inailre de cluifxlle at the 
Madeleine, where he succeeded Saint-Sacns as 
organist in 1877. He succeeded Elwart as 
professor of harmony at the Conservatoire in 
'871, and in 1883 was decorated by the Legion 
of Honour. In 1894 he was elected to the 
Imtitut in place of Gounod, and he was head 
or the Gonscrvatoirc from 1896 to 1905. His 
treatise on fugue, his * Notes et Etudes d’liar- 
momc ’ and Ins " Lemons de solfrge ’ were well 
known to students. 

Being unable at first to force an entrance 
into the great musical theatres, Dubois con- 
' cn ' c ‘* !" msr| f " il, ‘ producing, at the Theatre 
1 ,.e hcn , cc ' a P ,cas "'S 1 'ttlc "‘ork," La Guzla 
, !, Lnur ** lo lhc libretto previously used 
by Bizet, on 30 Apr. .873. In ,878 he carried 
oil, together with B. Godard, the prize at the 
Concours Musical instituted by the city of 
i an*. a, ' d *»is ‘ Paradis perdu ’ was performed, 
lirst at the public expense (27 Nov. 1878) and 
again on the two following Sundays at the 
Concerts du Chatclct. His other works for the 
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stage are ‘ Le Pain bis * (Opera-Comique, 26 
Feb. 1879) i ‘ La Farandole ’, ballet (Opira, 
14 Dec. 1883); ‘ Aben-Hamet a grand 
opera (Theatre du Chatelet, 16 Dec. 1884, in 


dramatic idyll in 


Italian); and ‘ Xaviere 
three acts (Opera-Comique, 26 Nov. 1895). 

Among Dubois’s many concert works are 
‘ Divertissement * and ‘ Pieces d’orchestre * 
(Concert National, 6 Apr. and 14 Dec. 1873), 
a ‘ Suite d'orchcstrc ’ (do., 8 Feb. 1874), 
' Scenes symphoniques ’ (Concerts du Chate- 
let, 25 Nov. 1877) and overture ‘Frithjof’, 
based on Tcgn*r’s epic poem (do. 13 Feb. 1881). 
A symphonic poem, ‘ Notre Dainc de la Mer ’, 
was produced in 1897, and Dubois also set to 
music a Latin ode on the baptism of Clovis, for 
tenor and baritone, chorus and orchestra, 
performed at Rheims in 1899. His church 
music, ‘ Mcssc de requiem ’, 4 Messc de la 
delivrance ’, motets 1 O quam suavis * and 
• Purr natus cst nobis *, was in its time very 
popular with choirmasters and organists. 

a. j., adds. m. l. p. 
Nouveau* Profits de 


musiciens 


Uibl.—Imiert, H., 

(Paris, 1892). 

DUBOURG, George (b . ?, 1799; d. 
Maidenhead, 17 Apr. 1882). 

English violinist. He was a grandson of 
Matthew Dubourg and the author of a 
history of the violin which was originally 
published in 1836 and in 1878 reached a 
fifth edition. He was one of the most cele¬ 
brated performers on the violin in his time. 

DUBOURG, Matthew (A. London, 1703; 
d. London, 3 July 1767). 

English violinist, grandfather of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was a natural son of Isaacs, the 
dancing-master, became a pupil of Gcmini- 
am’s and first appeared as a boy at one of 
the concerts of Britton, the small-coal man, 
when he performed a solo by Corelli with great 
success, standing on a high stool. On 27 May 
1714 he had a benefit concert at Hickford’s 
Room. He visited Dublin in 1724, and on 17 
June 1727 married Frances Gates at Stanmore 
(Middlesex). In 1728 he was appointed to 
succeed Kusser as conductor of the Viceroy’s 
band at Dublin, in which capacity he set many 
odes for the celebration of royal birthdays. 
During his residence there he led the band at 
the performances given by Handel during his 
visit to Ireland in 1742, and also had the 
distinction of assisting at the first performance 
of 4 Messiah '. Later he returned to London, 
and in 1752 succeeded Fcsting as leader of the 
king’s band, though still retaining the Dublin 
appointment. In 1761 he was appointed 
Master of Her Majesty’s Band of Musick at 
£200 a year. Geminiani was his guest at Dub¬ 
lin in 1761-62 and on many other occasions. 
Dubourg composed the birthday odes for 
Dublin Castle from 1728 to 1764; he finally left 


Ireland in 1765. He was buried in Padding¬ 
ton churchyard. 

Dubourg appears to have been a brilliant 
performer and fond of showing off his skill. 
Burney relates that on one occasion he intro¬ 
duced a cadenza of extraordinary length into 
the ritornello of an air. When at last he 
finished, Handel, who was conducting, ex¬ 
claimed 44 Welcome home, Mr. Dubourg ”, 
A portrait of Dubourg, by Philip Hussey, was 
in the possession of Joseph Cooper Walker of 
Dublin. His published compositions are few 
and scattered through minor collections. 
Several are in John Simpson’s * Delightful 
Pocket Companion for the German Flute’, 
e. 1746-47, and to Walsh’s 4 Musica bellicosa, 
or Warlike Musick ’ (about the same period), 
he contributed some 4 Serenading Trumpet 
Tunes ’. r. d., adds. w. H. o. p. & p. k. 

Dubrruil, Alphonae Da Cong*. St* Pircinni 
(• Iphiglnie en Tauridc lib.). 

Dabreuil, Ernest. St* Biiet Nicolai Flamcllib.). 

DUBS, Hermann (b . Zurich, 23 Mar. 
,8 95 )- 

Swiss choral conductor. He studied con¬ 
ducting, organ and singing at Zurich with 
Andreac, Ochs, Islcr and Messchaert, and in 
1923 was appointed teacher of singing at the 
Conservatory. He became known in Switzer¬ 
land and abroad by taking over, in 1922, the 
conductorship of the famous Hausermann 
private choir, one of the best chamber choirs 
in Switzerland, with which he gives perform¬ 
ances of old masters (Monteverdi, Schiitz) 
and modern works. K - v * *• 

DUC D’OLONNE, LE (Opera). 

AUBER. 

DUC, Philippe de « (b. ? ; d. ?). 

Flemish 16th-century composer. Nothing 
is known of his life except that he lived m 

Italy, probably at Padua, according to the 
dedication of his madrigals of 1586. 
following three madrigal books were puo- 
lished : 4 Di Filipo Due, il primo libro de ma- 
drigali a 4 voci con una serenata ct ( tin 
dialogo a 8 . . .’ (Scotto, Venice, 1570) l ™ 
vergini di F. Due fiamengo, lib. 1 a 6 voci con 
« dialogo a 8 v.’ (Cardano, Venice, * 574 ? • 

4 Di Filipo D. fiamengo il 1 hb. de madrig 
a 5 e 6 voci ’ (Vincenzi & Amadmo, Venice, 
1586). Church music in manuscript is m me 
libraries of Breslau, Munich 


and Vienna 


(State Lib.). 


e. v. d. s., rev- 


DUCA D’ ALBA. IL (Opera). *e »°'" 


“i>U CANGE, Charles (Dufresne) (Siear) 

( 4 . Amiens, .8 Dec. ,6.0; d. Pam, =3 <*' 

* ^French musical scholar. He wrotei «©J 
sarium ad scriptures mediae et mfimae la m 
tatis’ (Paris, 1678, several editions, latest. 
1882-87), a standard work on medie ^ ^ 
cal terms and instruments. • 

* Often erroneously called Le Due. 
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DUCASSE, Roger. See Roger-Ducasse. 

DU CAURROY, (Francois) Eustache 
(Sieur de Saint-Fremin) (b. Gerberoy nr. 
Beauvais, |bapt. 4 Feb. *J 1549; d. Paris. 7 
Aug. 1609). 

French composer. He entered the service 
of the French royal house as singer in the Sainte- 
Chapcllc about 1569. became a canon there 
and continued in office during the reigns of 
Charles IX, Henry III and Henry IV. In 
1583 he is called Master of the Children of the 
Chapel, and later Master of the Music of the 
Chapel. From 1573 he was prior of Saint- 
Aioul in the diocese of Provins. The post of 
Surintrndant de la Musiquc du Roi was 
created for him in 1599. He was buried in 
the church dcs Grands Augustins in Paris. A 
monument (destroyed in the Revolution) was 
erected to his memory by his successor Nicolas 
Forme, with an epitaph by his friend Cardinal 
du Perron. 1 

Du Caurroy was called by his contemporar¬ 
ies " Prince des professeurs de musiquc ”, a 
title he shared with Lassus and Palestrina. Ilis 
compositions include * Missa pro defunctis ’ 
performed at the funerals of the kings of 
France at the church of Saint-Denis until the 
18th century and at Notrc-Damc on All Souls’ 
Day: one copy only exists, at the Biblio- 
theque Nation.ile in Paris ; ’ Preces ccclcsiasti- 
cae ' (a I looks, containing 25 compositions a 
4, 5 and 6) (Paris, 1609). Published by his 
grandnephew Andre Pitart: * Fantaisies ’ in 
3 » 4 . , r > and 6 parts, a collection of 42 instru¬ 
mental pieces on sacred and secular themes 
(Paris, 1(110) and ‘Melanges de musiquc * 
(Paris, Ballard, 1610), from which Burney 
prints in his third volume a Noel in 4 parts. 
This work consists of 62 pieces a 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
containing chansons, psalms, motels, Noels, 
etc., composed for the service of the court 
(Ballard, 1610). As early as 1569 the music 
printers Le Roy and Ballard inserted 3 pieces 
by Du Caurroy in their 22nd and 23rd books 
of chansons. The collection * I.e Rossignol 
musical ’ (PhalAse, 1597) contains one. Like 
his contemporaries Le Jcune and Mauduit, 
he composed music to measured verses in 
imitation of Greek and Latin models. 1 I)u 
Caurroy has lieen credited without proof, or 
any likelihood, with the airs * Charmante 
Gabrielle ’ and * Vive Henri IV ’. 

Modern editions of the * Meslanges ’ and 
ol 5 instrumental Fantasies were published by 
Henry Expert, of the * Missa pro defunctis ’ 
by R. P. Martin. m. c. c. a m. l. p. 

Bibl. — Bra<rr, M.. • Eustache Du Caurroy' (Pari, 


th ‘ i?, ' h rVi hur . ch .? f h* B"**-®*^ »i Beauvais, m 
dc i£u?Lr- " ,,r,OY ’ rc * i,,r * r " en rSSioa 

1 Set La Ik.rdc, * Huai sur la muaiaue anci-nn. M 
modeme •, 1780. Vol. VIII. q *nc.enoe et 

Set MrsiANoes. 
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Durourcq, R.. * A propos d’Eustarhc du Caurroy' 
(R. de M.. Dec. 1950. pp. 94 -«'* 8 ). 

Qum-ARD, H.. • Eustache Du Caurroy: les “ Mes- 
langes (Rev. Mu*., 1904). 

See alto Ballcl de Cour. 

DUCH, Benedict. See Docis. 

Duch*. Joseph. See La Guerre (E. J.. * C^phale rl 
l rocru , lib.). Moreau (incid. m. for 3 plavsi. 

DUCHESS OF DANTZIC, THE 

(Operetta). See Caryll. 

Duchinska, S. See Krytonouska (‘ Jasyr ’, incid. m.). 

DUCIS, Benedictus (b . Constance, 
d. Schalkstetten nr. Ulm, 154.1). 

German composer. He travelled much in 
the early 16th century, but was fundamentally 
a member of the small group of south German 
composers headed by Sixtus Dietrich and 
Leonhard Pamingcr. He has in the past been 
confused with Benedictus Apprnzellrr, while 
his frequent change of abode and occasional 
use of his German surname (Herzog) gave 
rise to further complications, only recently 
resolved by Dr. Denes Bartha.* Although a 
native of Constance, he first found renown as 
an organist and a singer at Antwerp. The 
Lady Chapel ol Antwerp Cathedral provided 
him with ample opportunities for exercising 
his talent as a keyboard executant from the 
year 1511, and in the following year he was 
nominated principal singer of the brother- 
hood of St. Luke. Shortly afterwards he 
was released from hi% duties in order to travel 
to England, where he was appointed organist 
and choirmaster of the Chapel Royal in 1516. 
During 1517 and 1518 Ducis, who is men- 
tioned m the State Papers as " Benedict de 
Opitus ", seems to have employed his leisure 
hours fruitfully by importing wine and 
musical instruments, and by exporting wheat. 

He returned to the Continent and came 
under the influence of the Reformation. From 
* 535 was pastor at Schalkstetten near 

Ulm, where his three- and four-part settings 
of odes by Horace were published in 1539. 
No trace of this publication survives. Docu¬ 
ments at Ulm refer to him as "Benedict 
Duch and those of Schalkstetten as " Bcne- 
dictus Herzog", yet after his death in 1544 
his name was latinized by Gcsner (Bibl. 
Umv., 1545). 

Ien of Ducis's German sacred songs are 
reprinted in Vol. XXXIV of D.D.T. His 
surviving compositions are as follows : 

Tf Drum ' a 4 

Motels <1 4 (Rhaw. 1538) 

Dum fabricator mundi. 

Beatus vir qui timet. 

De profund is. 

Dilexi quoniam. 

Ingresso Zacharia. 

Motets a 3 
Clamabat Jesus. 

Omni eustodia. 

Nk "SnS. * 1Wcll “ ul und Appen- 
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Omnia probate. 

Oportuit Christum. 

Rogamus vos fratres. 

Si in pracceptis. 

German sacred songs a 3 (Petreius, 1541) 
Ach Gott wie lang. 

An Wasserflussen Babylon. 

Aus tiefer Not. 

Ich glaub. 


German sacred songs a 4 (Rhaw, 1544) 
Ach Gott voin Himmel. 

An Wasserflussen Babylon. 

Aus tiefer Not. 

Elend pringt pein. 

Erbarm dich mein. 

Es wollt uns Gott. 

Ich glaub. 

Nun freut euch. 

O Gott wir loben dich. 

V-«er unser im Himmelreich. 

" °hI dem der in Gottes . . . 


D. W. S. 


Him Bah rn.\, |).. 'Benedictus Ducis und Appenreller: 
em B-iirag aur Stilgeschichte des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts (Wolfenbuttel. 1930). 

Set aho Appenzeller (confusion with). 

Uuequois, Georges. Stt Sainl-Saent (10 songs). 

DUCRE, Pierre. An imaginary com¬ 
poser invented by Berlioz, whose Shepherds’ 
Farewell in * L’Enfance du Christ \ written 
in a supposedly archaic style, was attributed 
to that fictitious master of the past, perhaps 
with the intention of mystifying the public and 
confusing the critics. E . B . 

DUCTIA. See Estampie. 

DUDEY. See Bagpipe (Germany). 

DUE FOSCARI, I (Opera). See Verdi. 

DUE GEMELLE, LE (Opera). Se: 
Anfossi. 


DUE LITIGANTI (Sarti). See Fra due 

LITIGANT!. 

DUENNA, THE, OR THE DOUBLE 
ELOPEMENT. Opera in 3 acts by Thomas 
Linley, sen. and jun. Libretto by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Produced London, Covcnt 
Garden Theatre, 21 Nov. 1775. 1st perf. 
abroad, New York, 10 July 1786. Modern 
revival, London, Lyric Theatre, Hammer¬ 
smith, 23 Oct. 1924. 

DUET (Fr. duo; Ger. Duett -, Ital. duetto). 
A composition for two performers, singers or 
players with or without accompaniment, in 
which the interest of the writing is divided as 
equally as possible. Some writers have used 
the term “ duct ” for vocal and 0 duo ” for in¬ 
strumental compositions, but this is a wholly 
artificial distinction. Beethoven wrote 3 duos 
for clarinet and bassoon, published without 
opus number. Spohr’s Duos for violin and 
viola retain this title, but generally instru¬ 
mental ducts resemble vocal ones in being 
written for a pair of instruments of the same 
kind. Sonatas for violin and pianoforte, cello 
and pianoforte, flute and harp, and so on, arc 
not as a rule called “ duets ”, not because of 
their form, but because of their instrumental 
disparity. On the other hand, while Ravel 
wrote a 4 Sonata ’ for violin and cello, Kodily 


produced a similar work entitled ‘ Duo \ The 
term is thus loosely applicable both to a 
medium and to a form. 

In pianoforte music it is used in two ways: 
(1) for music for four hands with two per¬ 
formers at one piano; (2) for music for two 
pianos with one player at each. 

The earliest examples of keyboard duet 
music are manuscript pieces by Nicholas 
Carlton and Thomas Tomkins for two vir¬ 
ginals. 1 The earliest printed works of which 
we have any knowledge are Burney’s four 
4 Sonatas or Duetts for two Performers upon 
one Piano Forte or Harpsichord ’ published in 
1777 and those published at Dessau about 
1782 under the title 4 Drey Sonaten furs 
Clavier als Doppelstuckc fiir zwey Pcrsonen 
mit vicr Handen von C. H. Muller ’; before 
this, however, E. W. Wolf, musical director at 
Weimar in 1761, had written one or more 
sonatas for two performers which were pub¬ 
lished after his death. The short compass of 
the harpsichord keyboard, which rarely ex¬ 
ceeded five octaves, was ill adapted to the 
association of two performers on the same 
instrument, hence doubtless the small amount 
of music of the kind in that period. 

According to F 6 tis, Haydn wrote a Diver¬ 
tissement, d quatre mains, which was never 
published, the two Sonatas, Opp. 81 and 86, 
published under his name being spurious. 
Mozart wrote 10 duets, two of which were 
originally written for a mechanical organ or 
musical clock in a Vienna exhibition, after¬ 
wards arranged for pianoforte, one by himself, 
the other by an unknown hand. Schuberts 
‘ Grand Duo ’, Op. 140, and the 4 Divertisse¬ 
ment 4 la Hongroise’, Op. 54 . * hould 
mentioned, as also Brahms’s Op. 23. ,hc 
variations on a theme by Schumann. 

The first composition for two keyboard 
instruments with one performer at each is 
probably Giles Famaby’s lit tie duet m the 
4 Fitzwilliam Virginal Book’ (I, 202). Ihe 
ninth of Couperin’s * Ordres ’ begins witj an 
4 Allcmande 4 deux clavecins’. J. 5> 
used harpsichords together, but generalliy 
the concerto form. There are, however, 
fugues in the 4 Kunst dcr Fuge ’ for two harpsi¬ 
chords alone. The Sonata in F, puWsahcd as ms 
in B.-G., XLIII, was proved to be by Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach. Mozart wrote a Sonata in 
D major and a Fugue in C minor f° r 
pianofortes ; and dementi’s two sonatas, do in 
in Bb major, are worth mentioning. ^enu 
mann’s Variations in Bb major, Op. 4®. ° , 

ally written for two pianos, two cellos ana 
horn, Chopin’s Rondo in C major 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme by Hay 
(also for orchestra) should be maitmmd. 
Later composers have been more 
in ducts for two pianofortes than for one. Y 
' B.M. Add. MSS 29.996- 
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are too numerous to be catalogued, but the 
names of Saint-Saens, Parry, Rakhmaninov, 
Debussy, Reger, Bax, Milhaud, etc., come 
readily to mind. Arnold Cooke applied the 
principle of bitonality successfully to music for 
two keyboards, to which it is peculiarly suited. 

A large quantity of orchestral and other 
music has been arranged for both forms of 
piano duct, the comparative facility in per¬ 
formance making such works more readily 
accessible to the amateur in that form. The 
study of orchestral music by means of such 
duets is especially popular in France, where 
almost every orchestral work of any import¬ 
ance is to be had arranged a quatre maim. The 
two-piano combination is particularly success¬ 
ful in representing works for piano and 
orchestra : all the best-known concertos are 
arranged for two pianos, and in the case of 
Chopin the arrangement is at least as effective 
as the original. 

Organ ducts are very rare. There are three 
by Samuel Wesley and other pieces by Hesse, 
Hopner and Julius Andre. 

The vocal duet differs from a two-part song 
in that the interest is more evenly divided. It 
is generally accompanied. Morlcy's * First 
Book of Canzonets to two voices ' was pub¬ 
lished in 1595. The " chamber duct M (duetto 
<la camera) became a species of some import¬ 
ance in the late 17th and early i8th century. 
See especially duets by Alessandro Scarlatti, 
Handel and by Stcffani. These duels were 
often in several movements linked by recita¬ 
tives, and almost invariably in the polyphonic 
style. The duct, of course, takes a promiment 
place m opera from about the middle of the 
1 Hth century onward, until it ceases to be a 
separate " number " and becomes merged in 
the general continuity of the music (Verdi, 
Bizet, Puccini, etc.) or dissolves into a musical 
dialogue in which the voices no longer sing 
simultaneously (late Wagner, early R. Strauss, 
Debussy, etc.). v . t. tk s. c. o., rev. 
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DUETTINO (Ital. dimin.), a duet of short 
extent and concise form. 

DUFAY (du Fay, du Fayt, Doufayt), 
Guillaume lb. prob. Hainault, c. 1400; d. 
Cambrai, 27 Nov. 1474). 

Burgundian composer. He was a choirboy 
in Cambrai Cathedral, probably from 1409 
onwards. I wo of his teachers, l.oqucvillc and 
C.rcnon, are known as composers. Both of 
them had first-hand knowledge of French 
music. The Bishop of Cambrai, Pierre 
d Amy, was Chancellor of the University of 
lam. He played an important part at the 
Council of Constance and was accompanied 


there by thirty-five members of the Cambrai 
clergy. As Carlo Malatesta of Rimini was 
also present, this assembly may have been the 
place where Dufay met Malatesta. There is 
no documentary evidence of the facts of 
Dufay’s life at the time he composed his 
early works; but it appears that he spent a 
number of years in the South, probably at 
Malatesta’s court. This may be assumed 
from his setting of Italian words and a number 
°f dated pieces of music dedicated to members 
of the Malatesta family (‘ Vasilissa ergo gaude *, 
m celebration of Cleophe Malatcsla’s marriage 
in 1419-20, * Rcsvcllics-vous ’, on the mar¬ 
riage of Carlo Malatesta in 1423, and ‘ Apo- 
stolo glorioso • for the consecration of the 
cathedral at Patras by Archbishop Pandolfo 
Malatesta in 1426). 

For the next stages in Dufay’s career 
evidence is found in archives. Haberl’s re- 
search work was continued by van den 
Borren, Baix and Pirro (see Bibb). In 1427 
Dufay must have been at Bologna, possibly 
studying at the University, when he was 
granted the privilege of absenting himself 
Irom Saint-Gery at Cambrai. In the following 
year he entered the papal choir in Rome, 
which then contained a number of Nether- 
laiidx musicians. He stayed there until 1437, 
apart from an interruption in 1434-35. In 
these years lie also stayed with Louis, Duke of 
Savoy, whence he went on leave home to see 
Ins mother. 

Dufay’s post as a singer in the papal choir 
proved a great advantage to his clerical 
career. I ndcr Pope Martin V (1417-31) 
lie became in 1429 a chaplain of Saint-Fiacre 
at Laon and of Saint-Gery at Cambrai, two 
posts that did not require his residence in 
either place. In Apr. 1430 another living, 
that of Saint-Jcan-Baptiste in the parish 
church of ISouvion-le-Vineux in the diocese 
of 1 -aon, svas added to these. Two more 
canonries, one at the cathedral of Tournai 
and one at Saint-Donatien. at Bruges, came 
his way between 24 Mar. 1431 and 22 Aug. 
« 43 *. »°pe Eugene IV (1431-47) gave him 
a canonrv and a living in the church of 
Lausanne - then in Savoy — for which he had 
to give up Saint-Pierre at Tournai. When 
in Savoy Dufay is mentioned as curate of 
\ ersoyr on 12 Aug. 1434. Back at the papal 
chapel in June 1435 he received another 
living at Cambrai from Eugene IV. In 1 .-»« 
Dufay was again in Savoy. 

On 7 Apr. 1438 Dufay is named as one of 
the delegates of the Cambrai cathedral chapter 
who took part in the council of Basel. On 
tb Oct. of the same year he was once more 
IO fu° y - j 1 hr Luke’s treasurer mentions that 
on that day Dufay and four of Amedee’s 
chaplains left Lc Bourget for Pignerol, where 
Louw of Savoy and his wife Anne of Cyprus 
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had gone for the winter. The following year 
Dufay is referred to as a canon of Saint- 
Donatien at Bruges. 

The accounts of Cambrai Cathedra! refer 
in 1440 to thirty-six lots of wine which were 
delivered to Dufay and one Jo. de Griboval 
for the celebration of the feast of John the 
Baptist. From then on the documents seem 
to suggest that Cambrai may be regarded as 
Dufay’s more or less permanent residence. 
He was present at the meeting of the chapter 
on 27 July 1442. On 23 Oct. 1443 he sent 
two delegates to receive money at the bank 
of the Borromeo family at Bruges, transmitted 
to him by the Marquess of Ferrara. Dufay’s 
mother died in 1444 while he was with her. 
On 2 and 30 May 1445 he attended meetings 
of the chapter, and on 26 May he received 
money for some of his works and was charged 
with the supervision of the copying of his 
music by Jean de Namps, work that went on 
until 1470. During 1444-45 he was in charge 
of the boy singers. In Oct. 1446 he went on 
a mission to the court of Burgundy. In 
144U he was cellarer. On 21 Apr. 1452 he 
received 60 icus, propter qualitates et merita, 
having enriched the services with his music, 
lowards the end of the year 1458 he returned 
from a journey, anti hr took up his position 
with the singers in June 1459, which he still 
held in 1460. His name appeared in various 
capacities in Cambrai cathedral documents 
each year from 1462 to 1467. 

As an honoured member of his profession 
Dufay was free to be away from Cambrai 
occasionally. On 17 Oct. 1446 he is called 
bacealaureus in decretis (bachelor of canon law) 
for the first time in connection with his appoint¬ 
ment as a canon of Saintc-Waudru at Mons. 
He attended a reunion of the clergy of this 
church in 1449, where he inct his famous 
contemporary Binchois. 

In 1450 Dufay is mentioned in the accounts 
of Louis, Duke of Savoy, as cantor illustrissimus 
domini Ducis Burgundie. He stayed in the 
Osteria del Capcllo at Turin from 26 May to 
1 June, together with nine monks, at the 
expense of the Duke of Savoy, and in 1455 he 
was one of the singers of the chapel who 
received a new year's gift according to the 
custom of the court of Savoy. 

Dufay was present at Cambrai when the 
dedication of the Cathedral was celebrated in 
1472. The date of his will too is known, 

8 July 1474, and a number of records arc 
extant referring to its execution. His tomb¬ 
stone, originally at Cambrai and according to 
van dcr Borrcn in the Lille Museum in 1925, 
bears the epitaph : 

Hie informs jacet venerabilis vir m£r. guillcrm du fay 
music* baccalarius in decretis olim hui ecclesie chorialis 
deindc canonicus e« see Waldctrudis monten qui obiit 
anno dm inillcsimo quadr. . . . xxvii mensis novembris. 


In his will, which is printed by Haberl 
{see Bibl.), Dufay bequeaths to Charles the 
Bold four books “ d’une grandeur de diverses 
chanteries ”, a small book with chansons 
and another book with hymns and the Mass 
4 Ave Regina Coelorum \ He also desires 
that, when he has received the last sacrament 
and is in articulo mortis, eight choristers of the 
Cathedral shall sing very softly by his bedside 
the hymn ‘ Magno salutis Gaudio ’, after 
which the altar boys, with their master and 
two choristers, shall sing his motet ‘Ave 
Regina Coelorum \ This pious duty was, 
however, performed, not at his bedside, but 
in the chapel, after his death, corpore presente. 

Dufay commanded the respect of the 
musicians of his time as well as the admiration 
of the musical amateurs. When on a visit to 
Besan$on in 1458 he was chosen to settle a 
controversy concerning the mode of the anti¬ 
phon 4 O quanta exultatio ’. Martin Lefranc 
in his ' Champion dcs dames ’, written about 
1440 in Paris, names Dufay, together with 
Dunstable and Binchois, as the greatest com¬ 
posers of their time. As more 15th-century 
music comes to light, Dufay’s greatness is more 
clearly revealed. After being regarded as the 
leader of the first Netherlands school of poly¬ 
phonic music he is seen to-day as the out¬ 
standing composer between the Gothic and 
the Netherlands epoch. His early Mass in 
G (MS Bologna Q15) is most likely the first 
ordinarium missae composition of the 15th 
century. His later four-part tenor masses 
formed the pattern for the younger generation 
of Netherlands composers. He was also most 
certainly the originator of the faburden. 

In Dufay’s early works of about 1426 the 
melody in his chansons shows a tendency 
towards tonality, but the setting docs not yet 
support this trend. Later on the tonic- 
dominant relationship becomes apparent in 
melody and harmony. Semitones . ,c3d ' ng . 
the tonic arc effectively accompanied by tne 
bass descending a fifth or ascending a four . 

As the tenor, according to the northern trac¬ 
tion, had to be a melodic counterpart to 
cantus, the counter-tenor was formed into tn 
lowest part in the chanson, or cantilena, as 1 

sometimes called. . _ 

Altogether Dufay’s music fo lowed tne 
French tradition adapting to it Italian a 
English features: functional h * Tm , ony * n hc 
full-sounding chords were assimilated into tn 
polyphonic texture.' . 

The motet in Italy from the time of 
(1400) served as music for official ccrcm< \. 

Dufay kept to this tradition by compos g 
motets for the enthronement of the 


treaties, marriage and funeral services, anu 
feasts of the saints. In these motets he rn 

of Italian features like duo-mtroductions 
1 Stt Buroundia* School. 


use 
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in canon, imitations and functional harmony. 
To achieve this the counter-tenor became the 
lowest part, since the tenor with its Gregorian 
tunc could not serve as a bass. 

Dufay’s work includes at least 7 masses, 
35 fragments of masses, 2 Magnificats, 87 
motets, 59 French and 7 Italian chansons. 

E. d. (ii). 

EDITIONS 

* Opera omnia Voli. I-IV'. ed. by Gutjlielmus de Van 
(Rome, 1947 49). Still m proems, now ed. by 
H. Brurltr. 

1 1 ‘olypbonia sacra \ ed. by C. van den Borren »Burnham, 

•sJK; llymnrn *u 3 und 4 Sliinmrn *, ed. by 
R. Gerber (* Dai Chorwerk XI.IX. VYolfenbutiel. 

I rent Codices: 

D.T.O., Year VII, ed. by G. Adler & O. Kullrr 
(Vienna. 1900). 

Year XI. 1. ed. by G. Adler & O. Roller 
(Vienna, 1904). 

Year XIX, I, ed. by F. Schegar & XI. I.OCW 
(Vienna, 191a). 

Year XXVII. 1. ed. by R. Picker 4 A. Orel 
(19^0). 

Year XXXI. ed. I>> R. Fnker 1 Vienna. 19/4!. 
Year XI.. r.|. by R. Picker ((Vienna, 

' /wolf geivlliche und wrlilic he Werke iu 3 Miiniurn '. ed. 
by II. Bcvtelrr (‘ Dae Chorwerk *, XIX, Wolfen- 
bUllel, 193a). 


S. hallrn l>ufa>« * 
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DUFON (Du Fon), jean (6. Namur, 
bapt. 21 Sept.] 1574; d. Namur, May or 
.June, t(>34). 

Flemish singer and composer. He was sent 
to Spain as a choir-boy (eanlotcillo nutbo) for 
the royal chapel at Madrid, where he arrived 
in 1586, just in time to have lessons from 
George dc La Hdlc before that master’s death 
the following year. His later masters were 
Philippe Rogier and Guillaume Bosquier. On 
4 Dec. 1593 he was admitted as an adult 
singer, but obtained leave a few days later for 
a visit to the Netherlands. In 1597 his 8-part 
motet * Omncs dc Sabat venient ’, for which 
he received 8 reals, was sung in the chapel. 
In 1607-8 he again had leave to visit his home 


and on 24 July 1610 he asked to be allowed to 
return there on account of infirmity. He went 
to live in his parental house at Namur, and 
although he moved to another later, he re¬ 
mained in his native town until his death. 

The following works by Dufon arc known : 
Mass ' L'n jour laimcnt ’ (on a song by Lassus) 
and 13 chansons. e. d . 

DUFRESNE, Charles. See Du Cange, 
Sikur. 

DUGAZON, Gustave (£. Paris, c. 1780: 
J. Paris, 1826). 

French composer. I Ic was the son of Louise 
Rosalie Duga/on and a pupil of Bcrton and 
Gosscc at the Paris Conservatoire. At the age 
of eighteen he made his debut as a dramatic 
composer, collaborating with Bcrtcau, Dubuat, 
Pradher and Quincbaud in a little opera, ‘ Lc 
Voisinagc ’ (Theatre Favart, 24 Jan. 1800). 
Subsequently he wrote, with Pradher, • Le 
Chevalier d’industric * (tBoj) and, alone, 

* Marguerite dc WakJcmar * (1812) and ‘ La 
Nocc ccossaise ' (1814), and for the Opera the 
ballets * Les Fiancees dc Casercc' (1O17), 

‘ Alfred Ic Grand * (1822) and ‘ Aline, rcinc 
dc Golconde* (1823, parily adapted from 
Monsigny's and Bcrton’s operas of that title), 
another ballet, ‘ Xocmi for (he Thtttrc dc la 
Porte Saint-Martin and some miscellaneous 
vocal and instrumental music. He died at the 
end of 1826. A _ , 

DUGAZON, Louise Rosalie (b . Berlin, 
18 June 1753; d. Paris, 22 Sept. 1H21). 

French singer, mother of the preceding. 
She was the daughter of Francois Jacques 
Lefcbvrc, a dancer at the Berlin Opera, who 
returned with his family to his native Paris in 

* 765. Two years later, at the age of twelve, 
she made her debut as a ballet dancer at the 
Coincdie-Italicnnc. I ler voice was discovered 
by Grctry — who remained a great admirer of 
her throughout his life — and he wrote a 
little air for her in his * Lucilc ’ (5 Jan. 1769) 
in which she performed a small part. Mile 
Lcfcbvre’s oflicial debut as a grown-up singer 
took place on .9 June 1774, as Pauline in 
Urctry s Sylvain '; the first part she newly 
created was that of Narine in * La Colonic \ 
an adaptation of Sacchini s ‘ L’ isola d’ amorc * 
(16 Aug. 1775). The next year she married 
the actor and writer Jean Baptiste Henri Gour- 
gault ca led Dugazon, and as Madame Duea- 
2on (although separated from her husband 
alter a few years) she continued to sing for 
more than a quarter of a century, creatine 
over Go new parts in the productions of the 
Uomcdic-ltalicnnr (later Opcra-Comiquc or 
1 heal re Favart). 

Next to her great predecessor, Madame Fa¬ 
vart Dugazon probably was the most famous 
and best-known singer of French op/ta-comique. 
l -ontemporary accounts and memoirs in her 
praise abound, the poems addressed to her fill 
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a small volume and numerous paintings and 
engravings show her in her most popular 
parts, Dalayrac’s Nina among them. The 
genres in which she excelled were known for 
a long time as “jeuncs Dugazon ” and 
“ m * rcs Dugazon The last part she created 
was that of Bouzoula in Isouard’s 4 Lc Mede- 
cin turc ’ (19 Nov. 1803). A few months later, 
on 29 Feb. 1804, she made her farewell ap¬ 
pearance at the Opera and retired from the 
stage. 


intended ‘ Herman von Balcke ’ is doubtful; 
certainly none has been found. 


A. L. 


A. L. 


Bini.-Li.Rovx, H. & A., ‘La Dugazon* (Pam, 
1920). 

Olivier, J. J., * Madame Dugazon de la Comedie- 
lialieniie, 1745-1821 * (Pam, 1917). 

Outcomes, Andris. St* Krkcl (‘Bitori Mina’, 

o|K’r.i). 

DU GRAIN, Johann Jcremias ( b . ?; d. 

Danzig, [buried 19J Jan. 1759). 

German composer (?) of French origin. He 
lived at Elbing (formerly West Prussia) from 
before 1 732 (when his first child was baptized 
there) until Oct. 1739, and then until his death 
at Danzig. 1 lc also sang and played clavier and 
organ, the latter at St. Mary’s, Elbing (substi¬ 
tuting for the regular organist, one Daniel 
Dibbc) and at St. Elizabeth’s, Danzig. His 
extant works comprise a Passion according to 
St. Matthew and other vocal compositions. 
Du Grain was a composer of purely local 
importance, which would hardly warrant 
inclusion in this Dictionary were it not for the 
fact that his name has on one occasion been 
linked with Handel's. This connection has 
been much bolstered up by earlier writers; 
according to I. Leux (stf Bibl.) the facts are 
simply as follows: 

It was intended to celebrate the Elbing 
jubilee in 1737 by the production of an Italian 
opera on a local subject, called 4 Hermann von 
Balcke ’. For some reason this plan came to 
nothing, but a libretto had been printed 
beforehand, and a copy of this is preserved 
at Elbing and is the only remainder of the 
ambitious project. The names of Du Grain 
and Handel are mentioned in the libretto; 
Handel’s " collaboration ", however, was of 
a completely passive nature. Du Grain chose 
some airs (16 out of a total of 33) from various 
of Handel’s London operas, the words of which 
approximately fitted the context, and set — 
or intended to set — the remaining airs and 
the connecting recitatives himself. The li¬ 
bretto was partly utilized for a school drama 
by one Georg Daniel Scylcr (which contained 
no music at all), and in the end it was this that 
seems to have been produced at the jubilee. 
There is no question of the 44 Elbing councillors 
travelling from the Baltic coast to Aix-la- 
Chapcllc to approach Handel ” and similar 
anecdotes; in all probability Handel never 
knew about the project at all, or of the exist¬ 
ence of a composer named Du Grain. Whether 
Du Grain ever wrote any new music for the 


Bibl. — Leux, L, ‘ Obcr die " verschollene ” Hindel- 
Oper “Hermann von Balcke”* (A.M.W., Vol. 
VIII, 1926). 

Nevbaur, L., ‘ Der Kompormt Jean Du Grain in 
Elbing ‘ (' Mittcilungen do Wotpreussitchen Gc- 
schichbvcreins 1915). 

DUHAMEL, Antoine (b . Paris, 30 July 

, 9 2 5 )- 

French composer. He is a son of the well- 
known writer Georges Duhamel. At the age 
of seventeen he began to compose; three 
years later he began studies under Rcn6 
Leibowitz. He has written a number of works 
in the twelve-note technique which show 
originality and sensitive handling of the means 
employed. 

His chief works are : 

COMPOSITIONS 

Music for a Film, for flute, cello, pf., harmonium & 
perc. 

4 Songs for baritone & orch. 

Quintet for wind & pf. 

Variations on a theine by Schoenberg for pf. 

Songs for voice & pf. 

LITERARY WORK 
' L'Opira depuis Wagner ’ (Li*ge, 1950). 

H. S. (U). 

DUIFFOPRUGCAR (Tieffenbrucker), 
Gaspard (Caspar) ( b . ?, C. 1514! ^ •• c% 

« 57 °)- . . 

German musical-instrument maker, a 
native of Bavaria, he is said to have attracted 
the notice of Francois I and to have been 
persuaded by him to settle in Paris. He seems, 
however, to have worked continuously at 
Lyons. His viols were remarkable for their 
elaborate inlaid work. A notable example 0 
his work is a bass viol, now belonging to 
Brussels Conservatoire, on the back 
is a plan of the city of Paris made ol different 
coloured inlaid woods. This instrument be¬ 
longed early in the 19th century to J. 
Vuillaumc of Paris, who ornamented some 01 
his violins and violoncellos with inlaid wort 
after the manner of Duiffoprugcar’s viols. « » 
sometimes stated that Duiffoprugcar made 
violins, but this is an error. After his d 
the business was carried on for some yean ) 
his son John and other members of the lain y. 

A portrait of Gaspard was engraved at L>o. 

by Pierre Wociriot and published in 150*- 

E. H. r. 

DUKAS, Paul (b . Paris, 1 Oct. 1865; • 
there, 17 May 1935)- „ , tK _ p ar is 

French composer. He entered tl 
Conservatoire in .862 and was a pupd « 
Mathias, Dubois and Guiraud. He ga<n 
second Grand Prix de Rome for .^ l c *dy 
4 VelI6da At that time hc ^ 3 ‘ «s 
composed two overtures, to Sha ^*f£ h . 

4 KingLear ’ and Goethe’s Gotz von Berl.ch 
ingen ’, which remained unpublished. 
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were followed, after a period of fruitful study, 
by other works, songs, choruses, symphonic 
and dramatic sketches, all unpublished. 

In 1892 an overture to Corneille's * Polyeu- 
cte’ was performed at one of the Lamoureux 
concerts. This work interpreted in a remark¬ 
able way the poetic substance of the tragedy. 
The influence of Wagner, so understandable 
at that period, could not obscure Dukas's 
striking qualities of delicacy, which had already 
attracted the attention of the discriminating 
and led them to consider Dukas as one of the 
young French musicians for whom a great 
future was in store. 

There followed in 1896 the Symphony in 
C major, conducted at the concerts of the 
Opera in Paris by Paul Vidal, to whom it was 
dedicated. It is distinguished by a youthful 
ardour that does not exclude a style of lofty 
feeling and a strong structure, in which some 
prolixity of development may Ik- criticized. 
Without detracting from the beauty of the 
other movements, the A infante surpasses them 
by the quality of its emotion and the finished 
purity of its style. 

' l.'Apprenti sorrier', the most familiar of 
Dukas's works, which he conducted the follow¬ 
ing year (1897) at the Societe Nat ion ale dc 
Musique, was very s«»on accepted in the con¬ 
cert repertories of all countries. In England 
it was played lor the first time in May 1899 at 
the London Musical Festival. It is a sym¬ 
phonic comment in the form of a scherzo on 
Goethe's mordant ballad, a work logically 
built up, carrying its sense within itself, well 
worthy, with its ironic rhythm, its furious 
animation and its brilliant instrumental writ¬ 
ing, to remain one of the models of a difficult 
style. 

In 1901 and 1903 there appeared two works 
which occupy an important place among 
modern compositions for the pianoforte; the 
imposing Sonata in Efr minor, which carries a 
hint of Beethoven, and the • Variations, inter¬ 
lude et final ' on a theme by Rameau, which 
has an altogether tender character, enticing, 
touching, nimble, showing a mastery of tradi¬ 
tional forms united with brilliance of writing 
and depth of personal feeling. The same 
delicacy of language, the same fullness of 
poetic sentiment is found again in the shorter 
P‘x C ".7 ™™P mcd for special occasions: 

\ illancUc (horn and pianoforte, 1906), for 
a competition at the Conservatoire; 4 Voca- 
hse’ (1909) in the second volume of the 
V or a I iscs- Et udes ' collected by Hettich in the 
beduc edition ; 4 Prelude etfgiaque ' (piano- 
lorte, 1909), on the occasion of the centenary 
of Haydn’s death; ‘ La Plainte, au loin, du 
launc (pianoforte, 192,). a striking homage 
to the memory of his friend Claude Debussy : 
Sonnet dc Ronsard ’ (voice and pianoforte, 
1924), written for the fourth centenary of the 
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poet s birth, full of subtle and flavoured 
archaism. 

But it is, without question, in the sphere of 
dramatic music that Dukas gave the most 
complete expression to his art. After having 
undertaken the poem and the score of a Hindu 
drama, 4 L’Arbrc dc science ’, he put it aside 
to devote himself altogether to 4 Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue ', which Maurice Maeterlinck had 
conceived with him in view, l his is a “ conte 
lyrique " in three acts (Paris, Opera-Comiquc, 
to May 1907), which gained a considerable 
artistic success. 'Hie character of Ariane 
symbolizes the liberating pity which struggles 
against the enslavement and feebleness of 
humanity, and endeavours to educate tow ards 
a higher consciousness those souls which are 
not yet sufficiently developed to understand its 
significance. Through the touching human¬ 
ity of the principal figure, the variety of the 
successive scenes, the nature of the dialogue, 
tlie poem (although larking the violent coups de 
ih/diit dear to Italian realists) gives a great 
opportunity to the musician. And indeed the 
music becomes the inspiration of the drama, 
the soul and bring of the work. It has a clarity 
and a rare depth, inspired by an emotion 
win. h is well lialanced throughout. One may 
call to mind here in the first act the first 
chorus, the brilliant variations accompanying 
the rustle of prec ious stones which fall from the 
d«K»rs opened by Ariane, the striking colour of 
the underground song sung by Bluebeard's 
wives, the sudden apparition of Bluebeard him¬ 
self; in the second act the poignant scene 
between Ariane and the imprisoned women, 
their deliverance, their ecstasy Ix-fore the 
sudden glow of the daylight, Ix-forc the beauty 
of the country and of the sea. Above all, in the 
third act. after the tragic return of the tyrant, 
the indescribable eloquence of Arianc's de- 
paiturc, where she sings with such dignity 
and serenity, with solemn and trembling 
teehng; while the wives, who dare not follow 
their liberator, choose rather to take up again 
the daily slavery of their existence. Phis is a 
profoundly moving scene, where the loftiness 
Ol the thought attains that equilibrium in 
winch an art completely realizes its goal of 
human expression. <)„e recognizes some¬ 
thing of the spirit of 4 Parsifal ' recreated by a 
later technique, by an altogether individual 
temperament strengthened by a profound 
knowledge of classical tradition, and of the 
m<*t modern musical language current at that 
time, not forgetting that of * Pelleas et Mcli- 
sande , of which from the first moment Dukas 
was a convinced admirer. 

The - pocme danse " of 1 I. a Peri ’ pre¬ 
sented in Pans (19,2) with the Russian dancer 
Irukhanova, then a, the Opera, has been 
played often at concerts. It represents under 
a new aspect a conception of the relationship 
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between music and dancing which approxi¬ 
mates to that in the second version of the 
Venusberg in ‘ Tannhauser \ Inspired by a 
poetic oriental legend, preceded by a striking 
fanfare for brass instruments, the music unites 
once again the deep feeling and ardour of per¬ 
ception with the originality of a form which is 
always plastic and symphonic, the result of 
intense poetic feeling. The instrumentation of 
these works reveals the hand of a master : by 
turns light, subtle, lustrous, sumptuous, always 
solid and firmly built up. Thus the virtues of 
Dukas’s spirit and art are maintained at an 
equal level and adapt themselves to different 
subjects. 

From 1910 to 1913 Dukas was a professor of 
the orchestral class at the Conservatoire, and 
from 1913 till his death professor of composi¬ 
tion there and at the Ecolc Normale dc 
Musique. He was an excellent teacher who 
strove always to impart to his pupils a truth 
too often lost sight of, that form in art cannot 
exist as a separate entity, but must be a direct 
outcome of the creative impulse, and has no 
value apart from its appropriateness to the idea 
it seeks to express. 

Dukas helped Saint-Sacns to finish * Fr*d*- 
gondc ’, the uncompleted opera of his master, 
Guiraud (Paris, 1895), of which he orches¬ 
trated the first three acts. He contributed to 
the modern edition of Rameau’s works by 
editing • Lcs Indes galantes ‘ La Princesse dc 
Navarre ’, ‘ Les F6tcs dc Ramire ’, 4 Ndie ct 
Myrthis ’ and 4 Z^phyre \ He revised 4 Les 
Gouts r£unis ’ (Couperin), the 4 Esscrcizi per 
graviccmbalo ’ (D. Scarlatti) and Beethoven’s 
sonatas for piano, piano and violin, variations 
for pianoforte, violin Concerto and trios for 
Durand’s edition. He made an arrangement 
of Saint-Saens's 4 Samson and Delilah 4 (4 
hands) and of Wagner’s Vtnusbtrg music (2 
pianos, 4 hands). He was a music critic of 
authority, a notable writer : he contributed to 
4 La Revue hchdomadaire ’ (1892-1901), 

4 Gazette des Beaux-Arts' (1894-1902), 4 Chro- 
nique dcs Arts ’ (1894-1905) and to the 
‘ Quotidicn ’ (1923-24). He also wrote 
numerous articles for the 4 Courricr musical ’, 

4 Minerva ’, the 4 Revue blcuc ’, the 4 Monde 
musical ’, 4 Latinitc ’ and the 4 Revue musi- 
calc ’, proving the uncommon acuteness of his 
mind and the independence and liberality of 
his views. He was a member of the Conscil 
Supdricur of the Conservatoire; inspector of 
the Bcaux-Arts (musical department) and an 
officer of the Legion of Honour. On the death 
of Vincent d’Indy, Dukas was elected president 
of the Union Syndicate des Compositeurs, and 
later he became a member of the Conscil des 
Emissions Radiophoniqucs. In 1934 he finally 
yielded to the entreaties of the members of the 
Academic des Bcaux-Arts by occupying the 
chair left vacant by the death of Alfred 


Bruneau. The heavy demands made on his 
energy, which, particularly in his last years, 
he was always ready to dispense in the service 
of others, affected his health, but he never 
failed in what he considered to be his duty. 
Nor did the hand of the artist falter. As his 
more intimate friends well knew, he put the 
best of himself into his compositions. That so 
small an amount should have survived is due 
to his severe and scrupulous self-criticism. 

Dukas died suddenly of heart failure, leaving 
behind him, by his own wish, works few in 
number but all alike bearing the stamp of his 
sensitive and poetic nature. They refute the 
suggestion that he was primarily a technician 
and architect in music. As Paul Valery truly 
said, in them may be found 

quelques unes de ces vertus et de ces volonifc qui 
sont, dan* tous les arts, des modes de la grandeur de 
r#tre et de la puissance de I'esprit. G. S., rev. 
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DUKE, John Woods \b. Cumberland, 
Maryland, 30 July 1899). . 

American composer. He studied compos 
lion with Strubc at the Peabody Conscrvator>. 
Baltimore, for three years from I 9 ' 5 - and 
years 1929-30 were spent in Europe, " 
he studied with Nadia Boulanger and Artur 
Schnabel. He has been since 1923 a 
of the faculty at Smith College as Professoo' 
Music. In his later years Duke h* 
in song-writing and has composed 6°-- 7 ° 
many of which appear frequently in Amen 
song recitals throughout the country. Amu 5 
his other works arc the following: 

• Pole sur for this Year' (A. M.cLeish) for unaccomp- 
chorus ( 1939 )- , , OJ 

Overture. D mi., for orch. (1920)- 
Carnival Overture for orch. (I 94 >J* 

Concerto for pf. Asip. 093^ , ^ ^ & ltg . 4 «e« 


' Three Songs in P 

Trio forviola & cello ( 1937 ). 
String Quartet (i 94 «)-, t . , 

Trio. D ma.. for vn.. cello & pf. (' 943 )- 
Fantasy. A mi., for vn. & pf. (I 937 >- 
Suite for unaccomp. cello (' 934 )> 

DUKE, Richard [b. ?; d.Ji). 
English 18th- 
flourished about 1 


p. g.-h. 


maker. 


He 


English '^-^ 7 n '- has been con- 
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sidercd one of the best of the Stainer and 
Amati copyists at this period. His high reputa¬ 
tion among English violin makers is amply 
justified by the genuine examples of his work, 
but unfortunately it became the fashion to 
affix his name to a large number of spurious 
instruments of very poor quality. He worked, 
as his labels state, “ near opposite Great Turn- 
Stile, Holbourn, London e. ii. f. 

DUKE, Vernon. See Dukelsky, Vladi¬ 
mir. 

DUKELSKY, Vladimir <*. Parf.anovka 
nr. Pskov, to Oct. 1903). 

American composer of Russian birth. He 
belongs to a family settled at Kiev. One of 
his grandparents was directly descended from 
the kings of Georgia, and another was Spanish. 
At six years of age he attempted to write a 
ballet. He studied composition in Moscow 
and Kiev under Gliere and Yavorsky. He left 
Russia in 1920 and spent two years in Con¬ 
stantinople, after which he migrated to the 
U.S.A., where he became acquainted with 
George Gershwin, who influenced one side of 
bis creative personality. His overture for N. 
Gumilev's drama ' Condla ' was produced at 
Carnegie Hall in New York. In May 1924 lie 
returned to Europe with a pianoforte Con¬ 
certo in C major, dedicated to Artur Rubin¬ 
stein which he played to Diaghilcv, with the 
result that he was at once commissioned to 
write the ballet • Zdphyrc ct Flore \ This 
was produced on 28 Apr. 1925. He then 
turned to a contrapuntal style and almost 
classical construction, despite the freedom of 
the part-writing. 

Dukelsky returned to the U.S.A. in 1929 
and settled there, becoming an American 
citizen. A prolific writer, he produced a 
steady stream of compositions, which include, 
besides those already mentioned, 3 songs 
(1920-23), 4 Triolets for the North', song 
cycle to words by Feodor Sologub (19221. 
‘hree Symphonies (1928, 1929, 1946), ‘ Dodi- 
races for soprano, pianoforte and orchestra 
v> 935 )» a ballet, 'Public Gardens' (10*1=, 
an oratorio, 4 The End of St. Petersburg *' 
• 937 ), ballet, 4 Lc Bal des blanchisscuses' 
(laris, 1946), violin Concerto (19431 cello 
Concerto (1946), 'Ode to the Milky Wav' 
lor orchestra (1946) and chamber music. 
mmir k * $ky h . aS . a,SO com P° scd a great deal of 
™meV n 3 l! ghlCr Vcin for rcvu «. musical 
tvnr of” a . nd . c,ncmas . employing for this 
>pe of music the pseudonym of Vernon Duke. 

“*m 2WC:* Si. 

«' -«■ * — *< 

DULCET. 

DULCIAN. 

DULCIANA. 

DULCINANA MIXTURE. 


See Organ- 
Stops. 


DULCIMER (Fr. impawn'; Cer. Hack- 
brtU\ Hung, cimbalom; Ital. limbamn ', 
saUeno tedesco). The prototype of the piano- 
torte, as the psaltery was of the harpsichord. 

Ihcse instruments were so nearly alike * 
that one description might serve for both, 
were it not for the different manner of playing 
them, the strings of the dulcimer being set in 
vibration by small hammers held in the hands, 
while in the psaltery the sounds were produced 
by plectra of ivory, metal or quill, or even the 
performers fingers. It is also no less desir¬ 
able to separate in description instruments so 
nearly resembling each other on account of 
their ultimate development into the harpsi¬ 
chord and pianoforte by the addition of kevs. 

.. R,,nbau l‘C I he Pianoforte ', p. 23) derives 
dulcimer from “duke melos ''. Perhaps 
the dulce - also used in the old English 
dulsatc and dulsacordis", unknown 
instrumenu unJess dulcimers - arose from 
the ability the player had to produce sweet 
sounds with the softer covered ends of the 
hammers, just as “piano" in pianoforte 
suggests a similar attribute. The Italian 
Lilleno ledeuo implies a German derivation 
for this hammer - psaltery. The roughness 
of description used by medieval Italians in 
naming one form of psaltery Urumento di 
pono (pig s head) was adopted by the Germans 
... their translation Sehweinskopf, and in naming 
a dulcimer Hackbrett - a butcher's board for 
chopping meat. 

i he dulcimer is a trapeze-shaped instru- 
inen of not more than three feet in greatest 
width, constructed of a wooden framing 

for ,hc « u «ing-pins, 
round which the strings are wound at one 
end ; a soundboard ornamented with two or 
more soundholes and carrying two bridges 
between w Inc h are the lengths of wire intended 
to vibrate; and a hitch-pin block for the 
attachment of the other ends of the strings. 

I wo three, four and sometimes five strings of 
fine brass or iron wire are grouped for each 
note. The dulcimer, laid upon a table or 
frame, is struck with hammers, the heads of 
which are clothed on either side with hard or 
soft leather to produce the fo.U and piano 
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the tone, harsh the loud playing, is 

alwa>s confused, as there is no damping con¬ 
trivance to stop Uic continuance of the sounds 
when not required. This effect is w ell imitated 
,n va "«“ P'accs in Schubert's * Divertisse¬ 
ment a la hongroise '. The compass of two or 
three octaves from c or d in the bass clef has 
always been diatonic in England, but became 
chromatic m Germany before the end of the 

lnn*rl? ,U 7i du,cimcrs have ten 

long notes of brass wire in unison strings, four 

or five in number, and ten shorter notes of the 

• Cf. *bo the Celtic Hmpon. • Psaltery, 
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same. The first series, struck with hammers 
to the left of the right-hand bridge, is tuned 
g, a, b, c', d', c', f', g', the F being natural. 
The second series, struck to the right of the 
left-hand bridge, is g, a', b', c", d", e", f", g", 
the F being again natural. The remainder of 
the latter series, struck to the left of the left- 
hand bridge, gives d", c", fs", g", a", b", c'", 
<*"'• This tuning has prevailed in other 
countries and is old. Chromatic tunings are 
modern and apparently arbitrary. As in 
most medieval musical instruments painted 
ornamentation was freely used on the sound¬ 
board and on the outer case when one existed. 
The dulcimer and psaltery appear to have 
come to Europe from the East, it may be 
through the Crusades, for the dulcimer has 
been known for ages in Persia and Arabia, and 
also in the Caucasus, under the name of santir. 
Its European use is now limited to the semi¬ 
oriental gypsy bands in Hungary and Transyl¬ 
vania and to the more genuinely Magyar 
folk musicians. 

Carl Engel (‘ Descriptive Catalogue ’, 1874) 
points out the remarkable resemblance be¬ 
tween an Italian dulcimer in the London 
Victoria and Albert Museum of the 17th 
century and a modern Georgian sanfir, and 
refers to the use by the translators of the 
English Bible of the word “ dulcimer M as well 
as of the names of other instruments common 
in the Elizabethan epoch, to represent Hebrew 
musical instruments about which we have no 
sure knowledge. 

A description of Pantaleon Hcbcnstreit’s 
development of the instrument will be found 
elsewhere. 1 

There is a Concerto for cimbalom and 
chamber orchestra by Hugo Herrmann. 

a. j. h., rev. 

Set also Snitfir. 

DULCITONE (Fr. lypophoru). A keyboard 
instrument somewhat similar in effect to the 
Celesta, in which graduated steel tuning-forks 
arc struck by hammers. The compass is 
usually five octaves from bass A. The same 
principle was employed in the 18th century 
by Charles Claggct in his Aiuton or Ever- 
tuned organ. J- a. f.-m. 

See also Tuning-Fork. 

DULCKEN, Louisa (born David) (b. 

Hamburg, 20 Mar. 1811 ; d. London, 12 Apr. 
.850). 

German pianist. She was a younger sister 
of Ferdinand David and became a pupil of 
Willy Grund, making her appearance in 
public at Hamburg as early as her tenth year. 

In 1823 she played in Berlin and in 1825 with 
her brother at Leipzig, always with the greatest 
success. In 1828 she married and left Ger¬ 
many for London, where she lived for the rest 
of her life. Her first public appearance there 

1 See Pantaleon, also Schroeter. 


was at one of Ella’s soir/es in 1829. At the 
Philharmonic she played a Concerto of Here’s 
on 1 Mar. 1830, and thenceforward she was 
one of the most prominent figures in the 
music of London. She was an executive 
pianist of the first order. o. 

atu > D*vid (Ferd., brother). Regondi (lour with). 

DUL£BA (Dulemba), Jozef ( 4 . Nowy 
Sqcz, 28 Dec. 1842; d. Warsaw, 1 June 
,86 9 ); 

Polish pianist. He was a pupil of F. Holl- 
man and Lubowski. In 1858 he went to 
Paris and for two years studied under Mar- 
montel and Maldan. He continued his 
studies under Mirccki at Cracow and Krcjii 
in Prague. There he made his d£but in 
1863 and followed it with an extensive Euro¬ 
pean tour, establishing himself firmly in the 
pianistic world. In 1867 he settled in Warsaw. 
On 11 May 1869 he was seriously wounded 
in a duel, and he died a fortnight later. 

c. R. 11. 

DULICHIUS, Philipp (b . Chemnitz, Dec. 
1562; d. Stettin, 25 Mar. 1631). 

German composer. He was teacher of 
music in the Padagogium at Stettin from 1587 
and held the degree Ph.D. of Chemnitz. His 
compositions seem to have been highly thought 
of by his contemporaries. 


LIST OF WORKS 

• Cantiones quinque senis vocibui composilae . . . 

Philippo Dulichio Chemnicensi Hermunduro. 
illustris Pedagogii Stdinrn.it Musico. Sutlni. 
Kelner. 1589.’ Obi. 4 «®. Si* partbooks in 

• Philomusicis omnibus el .ingulis domini. el amici. 

tuts eolendi*, h.tce qualuor octovarum vocum 
camiones sacra, coiuecral. Stetimi. Kellner. 
1590/ Obi. 4I0. Eight partbook. m Rostock 
Univ. Lib. „ .... 

• Harmoniae aliuuot seplcnis vocibu. 

(1) I.judate Dominum. (2) Venite. ad me. 
(3) Delec.are a Domino. (4) Erray, " 

(S) Quaerite pri.num. Authore P. D. OJiem. 
lUus. Pedag. Stet. Musico. Sleltmi. Andreae 
Kelneri. IJ 93 .’ With , . 

■Quatuor Cantiooum. P. D. 
motet, for 8 v. (l) Exallabo le. 
justi. (3) Confitemim Domino. (4) Deus mue- 
reatur. Eight partbooks, obi. 410, in the Zwickau 

• Sei cantioncs sacrae quini. vocibu. 

e. in lucem editae studio P. D. Chem-Wus. Podaf- 
apud Stctinense. mus.ci. Sietim. Kelner. 

perato. exomata studio P. D Chem. Henri- MM. 

IS& Tatar 

. . ex danerl,b tot.u. 

anni desumpta quims vocibu. conc.ne 
Auihore P. D. Sleum. 4 “>- . Con- 

■■srzsr. 

iuL p5a£'qu3 “obl.^to. 
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rival edition to that of 1598 (No. 5). Another 
edition was published at Leipzig, 1609. 4 >°- 

7. * Hymenaeus VII vocum in solemnia nupliaruni 

. . . Christophori Albini . . . compositus a P. D. 
iUus. Padag. Slet. Nlusico. Stctini. Typis 
Mylianis.' 14001.1605. 4 to. Text: * Dilectus 
meus loquitur ’. Three partbooks in Breslau 
Univ. Lib. 

8. ‘Hymenaeus VII vocum solemnibus nuptiarum 

. . . Guilhelnii Simon is . . . virginem Elisabeiham 
. . . Friderici . . . filiam. Dicaius a P. D. illus. 
Pedag. Stet. Nlusico. Stctini.’ 18 Nov. 1605. 
Text: ‘ Ego llos cam pi & lilium ’. Six partbooks 
in one vol. 4to in the Zwickau Lib. 

9. ' Prima pars Ccnturiae octonum et seplenurn vocum 

harmonias sacras laudibus sanctissiute triados 
consecratas continentis accurata diligcntia ador- 
nata ... a P. 1 ). Chem. illus. Pedag. Stet. musico. 
Stctini. Job. Duberi.’ 1607. _ 4I0. 

10. The same : * Seconda pars. Stetini. Nlyliandrinis. 

1608.’ 

11. The same: ’Tenia pars. Stctini. Nlyliandrinis. 

1610.’ 

I a. The same: * Quart* pars. Stctini. Kelncrianis. 
161a.’ A complete set in eight partbooks of the 
four volumes is in the Berlin Slate Lib. Other 
editions were published at I-riprig and Danzig in 
(?) 1608, 1610, 1619. 

13. * Dictum Ptalmi: 30. Stettini. 1611.’ 410. Light 

partbooks in the Archives of St. Mary’s Church. 
Klbing. 

14. ' Primus lomos Ccnturiae senarum vo* uni hannomat 

sacras laudibus saiictis<ime Triados 1 onsetraUs 
continentis. Stettini. Ceorg. I.ret/ubsi. 1630.’ 
to. Six partlxMiks in the Arclmet of St. NIary's 
Ihurch, Elbing. 

Vollliardt (p. 18) mentions the following 
manuscript motets as being in the Zwickau 

Library: 

1 . * Deus parcnlum meurum ’ (a 8). 
v. ' Quarn magnificats sunt ’ (0 8). 

3. ' Lobcl den I term ’ (a 8). 

4. ' Siehe wie fein uud lieblicli * (a 8). 

J . ' Deus in adjutorium meum ’ (0 8). 

. ’ Ehre sei Got! deni Vaier ’ (0 7). 

7. ’ Zion spricbl: der Herr hat mich vcrlassen * (0 8). 

There arc two copies of * Quacrite primum 
regnum ’ (a 7) in the Breslau Town Library, 
MS 30 (Bohn). Dulichius’s motet ‘ Exultate 
justi in Domino ’ (a 8) was included in the 
Bodrnschatz collection * Florilegium selectis. 
cantionum ’ (Leipzig, 1803) and again in the 
1618 edition. C. s. 

Du Locle. Camille. Set Aida (Verdi). Hoe! (ded.. 
list). Don Carlos (Verdi, lib.). Rcyer (* Sigurd ’ 4 
‘ SalaimnhA ’. libs.). Verdi (a libs.). 

DULZ 1 AN. See Bassoon. Dolcian. 

DU MAGE, Pierre [b. ?; d. ?). 

French 17th- 18th-century organist and com¬ 
poser. The dates of his birth and death are 
unknown, and wc have almost no information 
about his career except that he was organist of 
the collegiate church of Saint-f^ucntin in Paris 
between 1703 and 1713. He played at the 
inauguration of the new organ at Notrc-Damc 
in Baris. Like so many of the organ com¬ 
posers of his time he was a pupil of I.ouis 
Marchand. 

Du Mage published a * Livre d'orguc ' in 
1708. While his work does not attain the 
subtle mingling of spirituality and emotional¬ 
ism which characterizes the organ music of 
Couperin and Grigny, and to a lesser extent of 
Robcrday, it contains many fine things. The 
movements using operatic and dance tech¬ 


niques arc relatively unconvincing, but those 
exploiting sustained dissonance and chro¬ 
maticism arc extremely powerful and impres¬ 
sive. Moreover, although not exactly liturgical 
in spirit, they create a feeling of solemnity and 
awe; if less immediately striking, they arc 
more mature than the almost hysterically 
dissonant pieces in a comparable style by 
Marchand and Gigault. 

Du Mage’s volume is republished with an 
introduction in Guilinant’s ‘ Archives drs 
inaitres dc I'orguc \ W. h. M. 

DUMANOIR, Guillaume (i) {b. Baris, 
16 Jan. 1615; </. Baris, ?). 

French violinist and composer. He was the 
son of a violinist, succeeded L. Constantin as 
toi des me tu triers on 20 Nov. 1657 and was him¬ 
self followed in that post by his son (see below ) 
in 1668. 'flic degrading intrigues, connected 
with the revenues of the Confriries dc Saint- 
Juliet 1 of w hich he was the head, attempting 
to coiii|m*I dancing-masters to pay a tribute 
to the guild, which they resisted, caused him 
to write the coarsely-worded pamphlet ’ Le 
Manage tic la musiqur avre la danse ' (1664).* 
Ilis dance music, which lamis XIV greatly 
appreciated, procured for him the appoint¬ 
ment ot ballet-master of the pages. The suites 
of the Cassel Manuscript signed “ C». 1 ).", 
which Ecorchcville published as those of 
Dumanoir, are probably by G. Dicscncr ; but 
some of Duinanoir's com|>ositions are in the 
Uppsala library. A suite of 3 five-part airs, 
entitled * Charivaris ' and dated 1648, is also 
by him. e. v. d. s. 

DUMANOIR, Guillaume (ii) ( b . Baris, ? ; 
d. Barb, .697). 

French violinist and composer, son of the 
preceding. He followed his father as toi dei 
m/ru'lriers in the Confrcric dc Saint-Julien in 
16G8 and presided over it until 1GH5. He 
engaged in a long quarrel with Lully on 
account of a privilege accorded to the latter 
to train orchestral musicians, which was 
decided by law in 1673 in Lully’s favour. 
Dumanoir's subsequent renewed quarrels 
with the dancing-masters, in which lie was 
equally unsuccessful, led to his resignation in 
1685. Of a number of dances which have 
been preserved it is impossible to ascertain the 
authorship except in the case of the ' Chari¬ 
varis ’ attributable to his father [see above). 

e. v. d. s. 

Duma*. Alexandre, jun. See Faur* (’ Caligula 
me id. in.). Gounod 1 % song*). Mmchcimer (‘ Olio the 
Archer opera). Salvayre t* Dame dc Nloniorcau 
opera). TraviaU (Verdi, oiwra). Verdi (do.). Vlad 
(‘ Daau dellc came lie \ ballet 1. 

Duma., Alexandre. »en. See Gui (* Saracen ’, opera). 
De Lara (’Three Musketeers’. opera). Donizctli 
(’ Gemma di Versy ’. opera). Flolow (‘ Duchesse de 
Guise ’, opera). Franck (C., 1 song). Humperdinck 
(• Heiral wider Willed ’, opera). Liul (No. 293, song). 


1 Set R01 DBS VlOLONS. 

* II was republidied in 1870. 
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Suini-SaCnt Alcan io opera). Viselti (‘Troi* 

Mousquctaircs opera). Xyndas (do.). 

Du Mauricr, George . 1 Sit Balh (* Trilby opera). 
Taylor (J. D., * Pcicr Ibbetson", opera). Toch (do., 
film). 

DUMB GIRL OF PORTICI, THE 

(Auber). See Mubtte de Portici, La. 

DUMKA (plur. Dumky). Little-Russian 
(Ukrainian) word, meaning “ lament ” or 
“ complaint ”, introduced into the termino¬ 
logy of cosmopolitan music by Dvorak, in 
whose chamber music it is of frequent occur¬ 
rence as the name of a movement of melan¬ 
choly character in more or less slow tempo, 
alternating sometimes with quick sections. 
His Op. 90, a Trio for strings and pianoforte, 
is called * Dumky ’ and consists of a series of 
short movements linked together by a com¬ 
mon bond of poignant expression. In a foot¬ 
note the term is explained as a Little-Russian 
word occurring frequently in popular litera¬ 
ture and generally indicating a passionately 
emotional character. J. a. p.-m. 

DU MONT (de Thier),* Henry (b . Villcrs- 
l’fivcque nr. Litge, 1610; d. Paris, 8 May 
• 684). 

Walloon organist and composer. The 
family early moved to Maestricht, where he 
received his musical education, together with 
his brother Lambert, at the collegiate church 
of Notre-Dame, in 1621-26. In 1630 lie was 
sent to I.iegc, where he studied organ and 
composition under Leonard de Hodimont and 
Lambert Pictkin. Soon afterwards he became 
organist and later choirmaster at his church at 
Maestricht, but in 1632 his brother replaced 
him in the former post. In 1638 he went to 
France and two years later he was organist at 
St. Paul’s Church in Paris, a post he held till his 
death. About 1652 he was appointed organist 
and harpsichordist to the Due d’Anjou, Louis 
XI V’s brother, and in 1663 he became chapel 
master to the king. He had returned to 
Maestricht at some time to be married, but 
his wife died and he received an ecclesiastical 
benefice. He was made a canon of Maestricht, 
but never resided there, having become a 
naturalized Frenchman. 

Du Mont’s works include 5 ‘ Messes royaies 
cn plain chant \ 5 books of 2-4-part motets 
with instruments (1652-86), 2-part motets 
edited by the elder Philidor (1690), Cant.ca 
sacra’ for 2, 3 and 4 voices, 4-part airs, 3 
books of Meslangcs ’ (chansons, motets, mag¬ 
nificats, preludes for organ and for viols, and 

serenades), etc. E - v * d - *•* rc ' r - 

DUMP. A piece of music of a melancholy 
cast, probably synonymous with “ lament ’. 
In 17th- and 18th-century books of instru¬ 
mental music the name is occasionally met 
with as a title to a piece; for example The 
Irishc Dumpc’ in the ‘ Fitzwilham Virginal 


* For * Trilby ’ ue also Nodicb. 

* The old family name wm de 
was adopted during his childhood. 
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Book ’. The following is a late instance from 
S. Holden’s ‘ Collection of Old Established 
Irish Slow and Quick Tunes Vol. I: 


Slow 




It is named ‘ An Irish Dump ’. An arrange¬ 
ment of this tune to words by Joanna Bailiie 
was made by Beethoven. p. k. 

DUN, Finlay (b. Aberdeen, 24 Feb. *795 J 
d. Edinburgh, 28 Nov. 1853). 

Scottish viola player, singing-teacher, musi¬ 
cal editor and composer. He studied abroad 
under Baillot, Crescentini and others, and 
played first viola in the orchestra of the San 
Carlo Theatre at Naples. On his return to 
Scotland he settled in Edinburgh. 

Besides two Symphonies (not published), 
solfeggi and scale exercises for the voice (1H29), 
Dun edited, with Professor John Thomson, 

' Paterson’s Collection of Scottish Songs ’ and 
took part also, with G. F. Graham and others, 
in writing the pianoforte accompaniments and 
symphonies for Wood's ‘ Songs of Scotland . 
He was editor of other Scots and Gaelic 

collections. *•“: (">• 

DUNAYEVSKY, Isaak (b. Lokhvitsy nr. 

Poltava, 30 Jan. 1900). . 

Russian composer. He was precociously 
gifted and at the age of four began to learn 
the pianoforte, adding the violin when he was 
eight. In 1910 he began to compose and was 
entered at the Kharkov College of Music 
(later Conservatory). There he studied violin 
under Akhron and composition under Boga- 
tirev. After his graduation in 1919 he wrote 
a good deal of stage music for the Kharkov 
theatre, and later for Leningrad and Moscow, 
where he also wrote much dance music, which 
led to his development as a composer of light, 
satirical operas. In 1937 hc was c,cc , 
President of the Union of Soviet Composers at 
Leningrad, which assists and advises com¬ 
posers in their work while supervising it m 
order to make sure that it conforms to the type 
of art considered healthy by the authorities. 
Under his direction this organization secures 
performances of approved works by the Umn- 
Ijrad Philharmonic School, at factories, in the 
Red Army and in workers’ clubs. 

Bayevsky was one of the Just compo*£ 
n the U.S.S.R. to use jazz («933)- He wroje 
nusic for many films, including The Merry 
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Boys ’ and * Circus *; the ‘ Song of the 
Fatherland ’ from ‘ Circus ’ is his most popular 
work. Simultaneously with his film music he 
wrote new operettas, among the best of which 
are 4 The Golden Valley * and ‘ The Road to 
Happiness numerous songs and choruses, 
among them ‘ Song of Stalin * for chonis and 
orchestra. 

He is not an innovator in music. He is 
mainly concerned with making his music 
comprehensible and accessible to the masses, 
and attains great expressiveness by means of 
simple and tested methods. The source of his 
success lies in the lyrical melodiousness of 
songs on themes near to the people's heart and 
familiar to them. Hence also the popularity 
of his patriotic songs. 

In 1936 he was awarded the Order of the 
Red Banner of [.altour and the title of “Merited 
Artist of the U.S.S.R.". 

The following are Dunayevsky's chief 
works: 

OPEREIIAS 

' To Our* jihI lo Your*, or Sturr .in-l Slurr Alike ' 
fl«W 4 h 

* llridrxroorn* ' < 1916). 

' I In- Knives ' ( i<uH). 

* Pol If I’.iMinm ’ I 1028). 

’ Million IdDiioun ‘ 

* Hi.- (>ol<lru Valley ' (19371. 

' I lie Ito.ul lo ll.i|>|nnr*** 1 1939;. 

BAI.I.KTS 

' Hoi of .1 I jun * (1924). 

' Murzilka children** ballet (1924). 

FILM MUSIC 

' I lie First Plaioon ' (1932;. 

* I wire Horn ' <l*nj). 

* l lic Merry Boys (1934). 

' I lie (ioldrn l.iulits ' (1934). 

' I Hr re I ririi'l* ’ (1934). 

‘ I lie Way of a Mn|*‘ (193%). 

* Cirrus*< 1933). 

' I II" Children of Captain (n mi ' (I9|3). 

’ Beethoven** Concerto * <i 9 ) 3 L 

* Seeker* of Happiness * ( 1917 ). 

* The llapps Hri«lr ' (1937'. 

1 VoliM-\’ol*;« ' (19381. 

MASS-SONGS 
' Soiir of Stalin ’ for (horns ft orch. 

* Soviri Fatherland.' 

* Kharkovka.' 

' Lyric SonR.’ 

' Komsomol Song.' 

' Tractor SonR.' 

* Soiir of the VoIrj.' 

' SonR of Youth.* 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Ballet Suite. 

Suite on Chinese Themes. 

* Rhapsody on SoiiR- Fhemes of the Peoples of the 

O.S.S.R.* for (die orch. (1931). 

' The Mmic Shop ‘ (1932). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Sirina Quartet. 

' Requiem *, for reciter *t quintet. 

S. C. R. 

Dunbar, William, ire Dyson (' In Honour of the 
City*, choral work). Parry (II.. * Ode to Nativity \ 
choral work). Scott (F. U.. * Ballad of Kynd Kntock \ 
voice & orrh.; 3 *onRs). Seiber (son* cycle). Walton 
( In Hoiiour of the City *, choral work). 

Duncan, Isadora. Srr Ballet. 
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Duncan, Ronald. &e Britten (* Rape of Lucretia \ 
lib.; ' This Way to the Tomb ', incid. m.; Wedding 
Anthem). Rape of Lucretia (Britten, opera). 

DUNCAN, (Robert) Todd (A. Danville, 
Kentucky, 12 Feb. 1903). 

American Negro baritone singer. He 
graduated from Butler University, India¬ 
napolis, in 1925, received the M.A. degree 
from Columbia University in 1930 and later 
that of Doctor of Humane Letters from the 
University of Valparaiso, Indiana. After four 
\cars as instructor in Knglish and music at 
the Municipal College for Negroes, Louisville, 
he became professor of voice production at 
Howard University, Washington, D.C., in 
1930 and head of its Public School Music 
Department in 1931. His stage debut, as 
Alfio in ' Cavalleria rusticana' in New York 
with a short-lived opera company in 1934 led 
to his engagement for the part of Porgy in 
Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and Bess’ (1935). The 
run of this opera, in New York and on tour, 
made him nationally prominent. In 1938-39 
hr a< ted in F.dg.ir Wallace's play ' The Sun 
Never Sets' in London. He returned to the 
musical stage for Vernon Duke's * Cabin in 
the Sky* (New York, 1940-41) and the 194-2 
revival of * Porgy and Bess and also sang 
I onic (‘ Pagliacci ’) and Lscamillo (‘ Car¬ 
men') with the New York City Opera in 
1945. In Kurt Weill's 4 Lost in the Stars ’ 
(New York, 1949-50) the leading part of 
Stephen Kumale ranks with Porgy among his 
most notable stage characterizations. 

Since the early 1940s Duncan has also been 
active in the l .S.A. as soloist at orchestral 
concerts and as recitalist, and later abroad. 
He visited South America in 1945, Australia 
in 194b and 1949, sang at the first Iklinburgh 
Festival in 1947 and later made F.uropean 
tours. He is a singer and interpreter of a 
consistently high standard both in opera and 
on the concert platform. v. i>. 1*. 

DUNCAN, William Edmonstoune (A. 

Sale, Cheshire, 22 Apr. i8(>t>; </. Sale, 26 
June 1920). 

Knglish organist, composer and writer on 
music. He became an associate of the R.C.O. 
at the age of sixteen and obtained an open 
scholarship at the R.C.M. on the foundation 
of that institution in London in 1883. There 
he Studied under Parry and Stanford, and 
after leaving the College he studied with 
Macfarren for some little time. He spent ten 
years in London, acting as music critic, etc., 
and later was for some time professor at the 
Oldham College of Music. 

The most remarkable of Duncan's early 
compositions was an Overture, Op. 4, per¬ 
formed in London in June 1888. An ode for 
chorus and orchestra, * Yc Mariners of Eng¬ 
land *, had a great success when given by the 
Glasgow Choral Union in 1890; a Mass in F 
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minor was composed in 1892; in the same 
year an opera, ‘ Perseus was written. Swin¬ 
burne’s ‘ Ode to Music ’ was set in 1893; 
Milton’s sonnet 4 To a Nightingale for so¬ 
prano and orchestra, in 1895. In that year a 
Trio in E minor was given at Oldham, and 
various other works show untiring ambition 
and much musical skill. Among his literary 
works on music of a useful, popular kind arc 
‘ The Story of Minstrelsy ’ (1907) and * The 
Story of the Carol ’ f 1911). j. a. p.-m. 

Dunchrr, M. W. S/f Beethoven (' Leonora Pro- 
haska *, incid. m.J. 

DUNEDIN ASSOCIATION, THE. A 

society formed in 1911 at Edinburgh, the 
chief objects of which were to promote in¬ 
terest in the best models of Scottish folksong 
and the works of modern Scottish composers. 
It met with a widespread approval with a 
membership of over a thousand and had 
among its early presidents Andrew Lang 
(1911), Sir James Donaldson (1912) and Sir 
George Douglas (1915), with Janey C. Drys- 
dale, sister of Lcarmont Drysdale the com¬ 
poser, as one of the secretaries. Its operations 
included an intense propaganda, much of 
which was carried out through its excellent 
quarterly ‘The Dunedin Magazine’ (1913- 
1916), edited by the Rev. Dr. Lauchlan 
Maclean Watt. Its agitation for a Scottish 
College of Music led to its scheme being 
adopted by the Corporation of Edinburgh, 
but the first world war led to its abandonment. 
Its choral and orchestral concerts became 
an outstanding feature of Edinburgh musical 
life, especially because of the works of Mac¬ 
kenzie, MacCunn, Drysdale, William Wallace, 
McEwen, David Stephen, Helen Hopckirk, 
W. B. Mooney, Charles Macpherson, Edgar 
Barratt, Alfred MofTat, C. H. F. O’Brien and 
H. Sandiford Turner, which were performed. 
The removal of its principal supporters and 
officials from the capital during the troublous 
days of 1914-18 led to the gradual decay and 
final cessation of the association’s activities 
in 1917. H. c. f. 

BlBL.—' The Dunedin Magazine ' (Edinburgh, 1913- 

1916)- 

DUNHILL, Thomas (Frederick) (b . 

London, 1 Feb. 1877 ; d. Scunthorpe, Lincoln¬ 
shire, 13 Mar. 1946). 

English composer, teacher and lecturer. 
He received his musical education at the 
R.C.M. in London, which he entered in 1893, 
studying the pianoforte with Franklin Taylor 
and composition with Stanford. In 1897 he 
was awarded a scholarship for composition, 
and several early works of his were performed 
at the College concerts. From 1899 to 1908 
he was assistant music master to Dr. C. H. 
Lloyd at Eton College, at the same time 
holding other posts as teacher and examiner, 
notably of harmony and counterpoint at the 


R.C.M. In 1907 he instituted a series of 
concerts, of which the special function was 
to revive works by young British composers 
which had already been played for the first 
time and then laid aside. His chamber con¬ 
certs were continued in London through 
several years, and at them many of his own 
works were heard together with those of his 
contemporaries. 

Dunhill first made his name as a composer 
of well-written concerted chamber music. 
Three Quintets — one in Eb major for violin, 
cello, clarinet, horn and pianoforte, one in 
F minor for strings and horn, and one in C 
minor for strings and pianoforte — arc the 
work of a serious mind devoted to classical 
principles of structure. A Quartet in B minor, 
two Phantasy Trios (all for strings and piano¬ 
forte), a violin Sonata in D minor, Variations 
for cello and pianoforte, alike show his know¬ 
ledge of what is suitable for expression in 
various forms of chamber music, knowledge 
which took literary form in his important 
book, ' Chamber Music ' (1913). 

From time to time Dunhill wrote charming 
songs, among which two to words by Yeats, 

' The Cloths of Heaven ’ and ‘ The Fiddler of 
Dooncy ’, are most widely known, and also 
children's cantatas, operettas and educational 
pieces. Later he turned his attention more to 
the orchestra, and two works deserve particu¬ 
lar mention : a set of * Elegiac Variations on 
an Original Theme ', written in memory of 
Parry and produced at the Gloucester Festival 
of 1922, and a Symphony in A minor (four 
movements) produced at Belgrade by the 
composer during a continental concert tour, 
and in England at the Bournemouth Festival 
in Apr. 1923. A one-act opera, 4 The En¬ 
chanted Garden ’, was awarded publication 
by the Carnegie Trust in 1925 and given 
privately at the R.A.M. in Mar. 1928. 

The most popular of Dunhill's later com¬ 
positions was the light opera 4 Tantivy Towers 
which had the advantage of a witty libretto by 
A. P. Herbert. It was produced in London, 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, on 16 
Jan. 1931 and after a successful run there 
transferred to the New Theatre in St. Martin’s 
Lane. Altogether it ran for nearly six months. 
Dunhill’s music has the attractive qualities of 
melody and rhythm essential to opera of this 
type. That he was a close student of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas had been declared 
by his 'Sullivan's Comic Operas’ (1928), 
which is the only book on these famous works 
that enters critically into the style of Sullivan s 
music and is based on a study of the full scor **‘ 

But 'Tantivy Towers’ cannot merely be 
called “ after Sullivan ”; its music has char¬ 
acter of its own. The hunt-supper scene, 
based on a skilful handling of the traditional 
melody ‘John Peel finds no prototype any- 
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where in Sullivan’s operettas. On the other 
hand, a trio of footmen in the last act, express¬ 
ing the horror in which gentlemen’s gentle¬ 
men hold the crime of shooting a fox, is in the 
manner of Gilbert and Sullivan to the extent 
that the satire of the librettist gains humour 
by being allied with decorously serious music. 

Another light opera, * Happy Families \ to 
a libretto by Rose Fyleman, was not given in 
London, but was produced for a short season 
at Guildford on 1 Nov. 1933 and repeated 
there in the following year. Dunhill later 
composed two ballets. The music for one of 
them, ‘ Dick Whittington ’, has been heard 
only in the form of a concert setting ; the 
other, ' Gallimaufry adapted from a story 
by Hans Andersen, was produced at Hamburg 
in the State Opera House on 11 Dec. 1937, 
under the title of * Die Eiskonigin ’. Ten 
performances were given there during the 
Christmas season. One more literary work 
has to be recorded, a short biographical study, 
' Sir Edward Elgar ', published in the autumn 
of 1938. O. S. K.-D. & II. C. C. 

Biul. — B.M.S. Ana., 1920, with list of works to that 
date. 

DUNI, Antonio (6. Nlatcra, Basilicata, c. 
1700; d. ?, after 17G8). 

Italian composer. He is said to have had a 
first appointment at the archiepiscopal court 
of Trier (about which no details are known); 
subsequently he went to Spain and his stay 
there can at least be verified and dated by 
two plays which show his name as composer : 
‘ Locuras hay que dan juicio y suefies que son 
verdad ’ by Antonio dc Zamora, performed 
in Madrid on 23 Feb. 1726, and * Santa Ines 
dc Montcpoliciano' by Manuel Francisco dc 
Armesto, performed there on 25 Dec. 1727. If 
it is true that Duni later became a friend of 
Farinelli’s and was through his mediation 
appointed matslro dr capilla to the king and 
music teacher to the son of the Duke of 
Ossuna, he must have stayed in Madrid at 
least until 1740 or thereabouts. To Duni's 
Spanish period presumably belong the 
' Cantate di camera ’ which he dedicated to 
John V, King of Portugal — though why they 
were published in London (by W. Smith, t. 
1 735 ) remains a puzzle; Duni’s brother, 
who was in London about that time, may 
have brought the cantatas with him. 

Duni reappears about 1753, as the conductor 
of a travelling opera company in northern 
Germany. An intermezzo, wholly or partly 
by him, called ‘ L’ amor maschcrato ’, was 
performed at Leipzig, I.ubcrk, Schwerin and 
other towns, and the score has been preserved 
at the Brussels Conservatoire. Subsequently 
he went to Russia, secured a post as singing- 
teacher at Moscow University and gave 
private lessons (1757)- About 1765 he lived 
at Riga as a teacher again and in 1766 was 


back at Schwerin applying for a post in the 
ducal orchestra there. He was probably still 
living in 1768, for Gerber records a ' Litania 
della Beata Virgine ’ for 2 voices, violins and 
organ as having been published at “ Norby ” 
(? Norimbergi = Nuremberg) in that year (no 
copy extant). One Mass, motets and other 
music for the church, chamber ducts and 
symphonies have been preserved in various 
libraries. a. l. 

DUNI, Egidio Romoaldo ( b . Matera, 
9 Feb. 1709; d. Paris, 11 June 1775). 

Italian composer, brother of the preceding. 
He studied at the conservatories of the 
Madonna di Loreto and of the Piet* dei 
Turchini at Naples and at the former had 
Francesco Durante for a teacher. His lirst 
opera, * Ncronc ’, was produced in Rome on 
21 May 1735, and its success is said to have 
eclipsed that of Pergoloi’s * Olimpiadc ’ — 
a much better work in Duni's own opinion. 
Various and contradictory accounts have been 
given of Duni's travels before his settling at 
Parma and ultimately in Paris. From the 
appended list of his operas, however, his move¬ 
ments become fairly clear. I Ic went to London 
much earlier than is usually stated ; his opera 
‘ Demofoonte ’ had three performances at the 
King's Theatre in May and June 1737, and 
the following year he published a volume of 
' Minuetti ct Contridan/c', which he dedicated 
to Elizabeth Griffith, Lady Rich. From 
London Duni went to Leyden, where his name 
appears in the University registers under 
date of 22 ()< I. 1738 ; the six Sonatas for two 
violins and cello published (? or reprinted) as 
Op. 1 at Rotterdam (" grave par A. Magitto 
fils ”) probably came out during his stay in 
Holland. By Jan. 1739 he was back in Italy, 
and from then onwards, as far as is known, he 
devoted himself almost exclusively to writing 
operas. For a few years, about 1745, he held 
an appointment as manho di capprlla at San 
Nicola, Bari, from which period probably 
dates his only oratorio, ‘ Giuseppe ricono- 
sciuto’, the score of which is at Naples. In 
1748 he went to Parma by way of Genoa. The 
French taste which became more prevalent at 
that court when the Bourbon Don Philip (son 
of Philip V of Spain and son-in-law of Louis 
XV) succeeded to the Farnese dukedom made 
Duni try his hand at French optra-comiqur , and 
his settings of Favart’s * La Chcrchcusc d'es- 
prit * and * Ninette ii la cour ’ were the first 
outcome of his change of style. Of the former 
so far only an Italian translation (’ La semplicc 
curiosa’, Florence, 1731), and of the latter 
only an undated score (under the title of * Le 
Retour au village ’) is known, but it is likely 
that both pieces, in new settings by Duni, first 
appeared in French at the Parma court. 

The great success which Anseaume’s ‘ Le 
Pcintrc amoureux dc son modclc ’, with 
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Duni’s music, achieved at the Foire Saint- 
Laurent in the summer of 1757 stimulated the 
composer to take up his permanent residence 
in Paris, and like Lully and many others before, 
and Cherubini, Spontini and many others 
after him, Duni completely assimilated the 
French style, so much so that he now figures 
alongside of the younger generation of 
Monsigny, Philidor and Grttry as one of the 
leading spirits of French opira-comique. Nearly 
all the works he wrote in Paris from 1757 
onwards were published, translated and 
imitated, and some, like ‘ La Fillc mal 
guardee \ ‘ Lc Milicicn », 4 Lcs Deux Chas¬ 
seurs et la laiticrc * La Fee Urgelc ' and 
‘ Clochette' became international successes 
which kept the stage for many years. 

The following is a list of Duni’s operas 
(names of librettists in brackets) : 

‘ Ncronc ' (altered from Francesco Silvxni), Rome, 

Icatro I ordmona, 21 May 1735. 

‘ Adriano in Siria ' (Pietro Metastasio), Rome. Teatro 
1 ordmona, *7 Dec. 1735. 

I-a tiranmde debcllaU * (Apostolo Zeno & Pietro 
Parian), Milan, Teatro Regio Ducal, Carni\al 
1736 . 

' Aleuandro nelP Indie * (Metastasio). 1736 (doubtful). 
Demofoonte' (Metastasio), London, King s Theatre. 
34 May 1737. 

* Didone abbandonau 1 (Metastasio), Milan, Teatro 

RegiO Ducal, Jan. 1739. 

Catonc in Utica' (Metastasio), Florence, Teatro della 
Pergola, Carnival 1740. 

* Baiaiette * (Agostino Piovene), Florence, Teatro della 

I’crRola, autumn 1743. 

' Artuserse ' (Metastasio). Florence, Teatro della Pergola, 
Jan. 1744. 

Ipcrmcstra * (Metastasio), Genoa, Teatro del Falcone. 
Jan. 174O. 

Giro riconosciuto ’ (Metastasio), Genoa, Teatro del 
I-alcone, spring 1748. 

' La scmplice curiosa * (Italian version of Charles Simon 
Favart's 1 La Cherclieused'esprit'), Florence, Teatro 
del Cocomero, autumn 1751. 

' L* Olimpia,lc * (Metastasio), Parma, Teatro Regio 
Ducal, Carnival 1733. 

' Le Caprice amoureux, ou Ninette a la <our * (Favart), 
prob. Parma, 1736. 

* La buona ligliuola ' (Carlo Goldoni), Parma. Teatro 

Regio Ducal. 26 Dec. 1756. 

' Lc Pemtre amoureux de son module' (Louis An- 
seaume), Paris, Theatre dc la Foire Saint-Laurent, 

36 July 1737. 

Le Docteur Sangrado * (Anseaume & Jean Baptiste 
Lourdet de Santerre), with Jean Louis Laruette. 
Paris, Theatre de la Foire Saint-Germain, 13 Feb. 

‘ La Firfe mal gardle, ou Le PCdant amoureux * (parody, 
by Favart, Madame Favart and Lourdet de San¬ 
terre, of * La Provencale *. an entry in Mouret’s 

a ra - ballet * I-es Festet de Thalie ’), Pans, 
nldie-Iulienne, 4 Mar. 1738. 

‘ L’Embarras du choix ’ (parody of Dauvergne’s opera 
• En<e et Lavinie'). Paris, ThCitre de la Foire 
Saint-Germain, 13 Mar. 1758. 

4 Nina et Lindor, ou Les Caprices du cceur' (Cesar 
Pierre Richelet), Paris, ThCalre de la Foire Saint- 
Laurent, 9 Sept. 1758. 

' La Veuve indCcise ' (parody, by Jean Joseph VadC. of 
' La Veuve coquette another entry in Mouret's 
4 Lcs Festes dc Thalie'). Paris. ThCatre de la Foire 
Saint-Laurent. 24 Sept. 1759* 

4 I-’Isle des foux ' (Anseaume & Pierre Augustin Lefebvre 
dc MarcouvUle), Paris, Comedie-Iialiennc. 29 Dec. 
1760. 

' Maze! * (Anseaume), Paris, Com&iie-Iulienne, 22 
Sept. 1761. 

4 La Plaideuse, ou Lc Proces ’ (Favart), Paris, Com^die- 
Italienne, 19 May 1762. 

‘ La Nouvelie Italic ' (Jean Galli di Bibiena). with Andrt 
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Jean Rigade, Paris, Cornedie-Italienne, 23 June 

1702. 

'Le Milicien* (Anseaume), Versailles, 20 Dec. 1762: 
« . P ^ r “‘ ComWic-Italienne, 1 Jan. 1763. 

Les Deux Chasseurs et la laiticrc' (Anseaume), Paris, 
Com^die-Italienne, 21 July 1763. 

* Les Rendezvous * (Pierre Legier), Paris, Com 4 die- 
, luhenne, 22 Nov. 1763. 

* L'Ecole de la jeunesse, ou Le Barnevelt frangoit ’ 
(Anseaume), Paris, ComWie-Iulienne, 24 Jan. 
17® 5 * 

' La F<e Urgile. ou Ce qui plait aux dames ’ (Favart, 
after a story by Voltaire derived from Chaucer), 
Fontainebleau, 26 Oct. 1765: Paris, Comddie- 
, , Itabenne. 4 Dec. 1765. 

La Clochette (Anseaume), Paris, Com^die-Italienne, 
24 July 1766. 

Les Moissonneurs ' (Favart), Paris, Comldie-Italienne, 
27 Jan. 1768. 

' Les Sabots' (Jean Michel Sedaine, after a plan by 
Jacques Carolte), Paris, Com£die-Italiennc. 26 Oct. 
1768 (previously performed at a private house at 
Auteui)). 

* Th<mire | (Sedaine), Passy, privately, Aug. 1770; 

Fontainebleau, 20 Oct. 1770; Paris, Comfdie- 
Italiennc, 26 Nov. 1770. 

Of uncertain date is a setting of Metastasio's ' Deme- 
trio *, airs of which are extant. Duni's collaboration 
in * La Rositre dc Salency ' (Favart, 1769) is doubtful. 

* Le Retour au village', sometimes quoted as -n 
independent work, is the title of the Vienna score of 
Duni's setting of ' Le Caprice amoureux ' (ire aboir, 
1756). At his death Duni left an opera, ' L'Heureusc 
Espitglcrie *, which was not performed. 

A. L. 

ire aho Fortunati (Ital. version of D.'s opera). Rush 
(adapt, of ' Caprice amoureux '). Schulz (J. A. P., 
resetting of * F*e Urftfc ', lib.). 

DUNICZ, Jan J6zef ( b . Lw6w, 3 May 
1910; d. Dora, 3 Apr. 1945). 

Polish musicologist. After completing his 
general education at Lw6w in 1928 and his 
musical studies at the Lw6w Conservatory in 
•930, he began further studies at the Univer¬ 
sity of Lw6w in musicology and the Polish 
language. The dissertation on Adam Jar- 
zfbski, the Polish 17th-century' composer, 
with which he obtained his doctor’s degree in 
1937, was published at Lw6w under the title 
of: ‘A. Jarzcbski and his Canzonas and 
Sonatas, 1627 \ Later he published in the 
4 Rocznik Muzykologiczny ’ (‘ The Musico- 
logical Year-Book ’) studies on K. Pyrszyriski 
(1935) and on J. Szczurowski (* 93 6 )* 
composers of the 18th century. 

In 1939 Dunicz was nominated head of the 
section of the music schools in the Department 
of Arts of the Ministry of Education. During 
the second world war he taught music secretly 
first in a village near Skicrnicwice and then 
in Warsaw. In 1944 he began to write a study- 
on the chamber music of Chopin. In Apr. ol 
that year he was arrested by the Gestapo and 
transferred to the concentration camp at 
Gross-Rosen. The International Red Cross 
announced after the war that he had died in 
the camp of Dora. 

c. R. h. 


DUNIECK 1 , Stanislaw (b. Lw6w, 25 Nov. 
1839; d. Venice, 16 Dec. 1871). _ 

Polish composer. He studied m Warsaw 
and Leipzig, finally in Pans under Berlioz 
(instrumentation). He wrote many ofiert 
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buffe, operettas and vaudevilles. His main 
works are 

‘ Pokus* ‘ (* Tcmpiation *) (hb own libretto), prod. 

Lw6w. 

‘ Paziowic Krdlowej Mar>iienki' (‘ The Pages of Queen 

Mary*) comp. 1O64, prod. Lw 4 w and within a 

year in Vienna. 

• Doctor Randolfo * (1866), prod. Cracow. 

Duniecki acted as conductor at Ccmauti 
and then settled at Cracow to compose and 
teach music. He also wrote incidental music 
for a stage adaptation of Victor Hugo's ‘ I.es 
Miscrables ’ and many songs set to words by 
Mickiewic/, Zaleski and Heine. For reasons 
of health he went to Venice, where he died 
shortly after his arrival. c. r. h. 

DUNKELD ANTIPHONARY. One of 
the few books of early church music of Scottish 
provenance that have been preserved. It is in 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh. 
From the watermark we learn that the paper 
is of early iGth-ccntury Normandy make. 
This gives an approximate date. The manu¬ 
script is in two clear handwritings - one has 
preserved the whole of a Mass and the other 
is devoted to about thirty Latin anthems in 
praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary. On a 
blank page in the body of the volume the 
following inscription is found: " Robert 
Douglas with my hand at the pen, William 
Fischer ", It has been assumed from this that 
Robert Douglas was the composer of all the 
music in the volume. So far no trace has been 
found of a Robert Douglas in any of the 
records of Dunkeld Cathedral. As for William 
Fischer, he may have been a scribe, or the 
music may have been the property of one 
William Fischer, a notary, who took the test in 
Edinburgh in 1681. 

It is evident from the binding of the volume 
that it was arranged in its present condition 
many years after the music was composed. It 
looks as if what is left was rescued from a 
collection of the pieces saved from total loss 
only by careful binding. All the music seems 
to have been originally in five parts — treble, 
counter-tenor and three others, either tenor 
or bass. The Mass is complete, and rather 
more than half of the anthems arc also in five 
parts, but only fragments arc available of 
other hymns. How the University came to 
acquire the manuscript is unknown. The 
earliest information about it is found in a 
catalogue of the contents of the Library dated 
r. 1695, and among other titles is ‘ Music of 
the Church of Dunkeld — 5 vols. — gifted 
by . . . ’. Then there is a blank. Obviously 
the cataloguer did not know who the donor 
was. 

The vellum binding carries the title ‘ Anti- 
phonarium ccclcsic Dunkeldensis *, and it 
seems reasonable to accept Dunkeld Cathedral 
as the original home of the music. Certainly, 
in the early years of the 16th century Dunkeld 
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kept up a musical service on a considerable 
scale. 

Alexander Miln, in his history of the 
cathedral in pre-Rcformaiion days, gives us 
some information on the singers and their 
duties. He tells us that one Young was 
** steady in the chant ", Pcnccuick was a 
“ pillar of the choristers ”, Stephan was 
" sublime in musical theory and in organ 
playing ” and Martyn a “ master of music ". 
So the little Cathedral of Dunkeld in the early 
16th century was as well equipped with a 
capable staff of singers as the larger cathedrals 
at Glasgow and Aberdeen, where music was 
fostered and musicians were encouraged. Like 
all the cathedrals and most of the collegiate 
churches, the Cathedral of Dunkeld had its 
** Sang Scliule ", where boys were trained in 
the service of the church. They were specially 
fostered by Bishop lewder (1452-81), and 
each was paid £2:10:4. It might be 
expected that Gavin Douglas, as Bishop of 
Dunkeld from 1516 to 1522 and a poet of high 
ability and culture, would have fostered the 
practice of music at Dunkeld, but as he spent 
most of the time of his bishopric in London, 
he had no opportunity of giving the cathedral 
his patronage. 

As has been said, the manuscript is in two 
different scripts, and possibly two composers 
were represented. The Latin hymns show 
evidence of the influence of the Netherlander! 
— that great school of composition which 
dominated music in western Europe during 
the second half of the 15th century. Several 
of the hymns are set to music written in five 
parts round a canon. For instance, this is the 
case with the * Regina caeli ’ as well as in 
the favourite verses taken from the Song of 
Solomon, ‘ Descendi in hortuin ineum ’. A 
rather naive device is employed in this latter 
hymn, where the “ descent " into the garden 
is sung through a complete octave downwards, 
with a melody that is pleasingly varied in the 
distribution of notes of different duration. 
The Mass is less dependent on canonical 
devices than the hymns, but the use of imita¬ 
tion in the Kyric is ably handled. Each of the 
three sections of the Kyric is admirably organ¬ 
ized. The Sanctus is also a finely conceived 
piece of music and the Osanna has moments 
of crisis that arc marked by music of an 
expressive character. 11. m. w. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand (Luis) (b. Lon¬ 
don, 16 July 1869). 

American organist and composer of English 
birth. He studied at the R.C.M. and T.C.M. 
in London, but in 1893 he emigrated to the 
U.S.A., settling first at Albany, N.Y. After 
holding various organist's and educational 
posts, at Asheville, N.C., New Orleans, Van¬ 
couver and elsewhere, he went to Seattle in 
1912 and to Birmingham (Alabama) in 1920. 
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Eventually he returned to New Orleans, where 
he remained active past his eightieth birthday 
as organist, choirmaster and teacher. His 
compositions include choral works, church and 
synagogue music, orchestral works, chamber 
music and songs. R . a . 

Dunlap, William. Sre Carr (B., ’Archer*’, opera). 

DUNLOP, Isobel (Violet Skelton) ( b . 

Edinburgh, 4 Mar. 1901). 

Scottish composer. She is a granddaughter 
of the late Professor Darcy Wentworth Thom¬ 
son and claims descent from the poet John 
Skelton. She studied violin with Camillo 
Ritter, singing with Michael Poutiatine of 
Malta and with Sir Donald Tovey and Dr. 
Hans GA 1 in Edinburgh and Sir George Dyson 
in London. Having taught at Westonbirt 
School and Downham School, Essex, she was 
from 1943 to 1948 Assistant National Officer 
for the Arts Council of Great Britain in Edin¬ 
burgh. She has given recitals of her work in 
London (1931) and Edinburgh (1933) and has 
been represented in the programmes of the 
Edinburgh Festival. 

Isobel Dunlop’s works include the following : 

Incidental music for John C. Woodiwiu's 'The 
I.indleys ’. 

5 -part Anthem (James I of Scotland) for chorus & 
organ. 

' The Spirit of Earth ’ (Mary Webb) for women’s chorus 

fi SIRS. 

' Such it the Beauty ’ (William Soutar) for unaccomp. 
chorus (4 movements). 

a Time Poems (Humbert Wolfe) for contralto & sirs. 

1. '1 he Water Queen, 
a. Violins. 

* Ultima Thule ’ for narrator, contralto & orch. 

Sonata for viola & pf. 

5 Preludes for pf. 

4 Song* for contralto & viola. 

7 Song* (Soutar) for voice & pf. 

Numerous other songs, partsongt, &c. 

M. L. 

DUNN, Geoffrey (Thomas) (b . London, 
13 Dec. 1903). 

English tenor singer and opera producer. 
He was educated at the City of London 
School and subsequently at the R.A.M., of 
which he became Licentiate (for singing) in 
1928 and Associate in 1932. During his 
student days he took part in the Glastonbury 
Festivals and in London appeared at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s time. Subsequently he had a wide 
experience not only of work for the stage but 
in concerts, recitals, broadcasting and tele¬ 
vision. As a concert singer he has a voice 
somewhat limited in colour, and his interpre¬ 
tations are distinguished for their lively intelli¬ 
gence rather than for acute sensibility, but he 
has the scholar’s approach to all music and 
possesses the uncommon ability of singing the 
English language naturally and well. His 
talent, however, is primarily dramatic and he 
excels in the character parts of comic operas — 
Riccardo in A. Scarlatti’s ‘ Trionfo del- 
1 ’ onorc ’ or Galanthus in Vaughan Williams’s 
‘ The Poisoned Kiss ’, for example — but he 


will sustain heroic parts such as the leads 
Mozart’s ‘ Idomenco ’ and 4 La clemenza 
Tito These titles are typical of the works 
which he has been associated with amateur 
companies. By participation in those scattered 
operatic enterprises, professional and semi- 
amateur, on which English musicians have to 
rely for their acquaintance with operas outside 
the ordinary repertory, Dunn made notable 
contributions to English opera. He has made 
English translations of foreign opera texts as 
diverse as ‘ II trionfo dell’ onorc ’, Handel’s 
‘ Xerxes ’, Wolf's 4 Der Corregidor ’ and Rim¬ 
sky-Korsakov’s 4 Mozart and Salieri ’, and 
has prepared acting editions of Purcell’s 4 Don 
Quixote ’ and of several one-act operas by 
Dibdin and other 18th-century English com¬ 
posers. The latter were undertaken for per¬ 
formance by the Intimate Opera which he 
founded in 1930 in collaboration with Mar¬ 
garet Ritchie and Frederick Woodhouse. He 
is the author of three original librettos for 
operas by Brian Easdale and Herbert Murrill. 

Dunn is equally at home on the West End 
stage, and in his productions at the R.A.M. 
he has dealt with Wagner, Verdi and Puccini. 
His production of 4 Don Giovanni ’ at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1949 won special praise for paying 
attention in the first place to Mozart’s music, 
at a time when operatic presentation in Lon¬ 
don seemed to make a point of disregarding 
the composers’ intentions. To all his operatic 
enterprises, whether of translation, production 
or singing, he brings a ready wit and artistic 
discernment. In 1931 he was made respon¬ 
sible for the production of the operas given 
annually by the R.A.M.. of which he is a 
professor. *• **•, 

S*f the Corregidor (Wolf, tram.). Murrill (’ Man in 
Cage lib.; 4 *ong»). 

DUNN, John (b. Hull, 10 Feb. 1866; d. 
Harrogate, 18 Dec. 1940). 

English violinist. He studied with his 
brother at first and later went to Leipzig for a 
finishing course under Schradieck, Richter and 
Jadassohn. On his return to England he 
began to make a career as a virtuoso, and he 
continued for many years to make sporadic 
appearances, mainly in the English provinces. 

He was remarkable for his command of tech¬ 
nique rather than for musicianship and taste, 
but with better fortune and greater opportuni¬ 
ties he could easily have won as great a reputa¬ 
tion as many of his more successful foreign 
rivals. E * B * 

DUNOYER, Alard. See Gaucquier. 

DoDiiny, Lord. Sr* O’Neill (incid. m. for a play*). 
DUNSTABLE, John (b. ? ; d. London, 24 
Dec. 1453). , _ 

English composer. Martin Le Franc, 
writing about Dufay and Binchois in ‘ Le 
Champion dcs dames ’ says: 

Cat ila ont nouvelle pratique 

De faire frisque concordance 


S'ftB' 
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En haulte et en basse musique, 

En faintc, en pause el en muance, 

Et ont print dc la contenance 
Angloise el ensuy Donsiable 
Four quov merveilleuse playsance 
Rend Ieur elianl joyeus ei notable.' 

Tu as bien la Anglois ouy 
Jouer A la Court de Bourgongne, 

N'a pas, ccrtainemenl ouy 
Fut il jamais telle boongne: 

J'ay veu Binchois avoir vergongne 
Et soy taire emprtt Ieur rebella 
Et du Fay dapite el frongne 
Qu'il n’a melodic si belle.' 

Dunstable sccrm 10 have already reached 
the height of his renown in 1437, when these 
verses were written, so that Wooldridge's guess 
of " e. 1390”* for the date of his birth is 
justifiable. Jules Cotnbarieu 4 gives 1370, but 
without producing any authority for his 
estimate. In Apr. 1438 Dunstable compiled 
some tables of latitude and longitude *, which 
are preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. His connection with the town of 
Dunstable in Bedfordshire is not certain, 
although it is suggested by the fact that he is 
described in another astronomical treatise 6 as 
“ musician to the Duke of Bedford ”, In this 
capacity he went, presumably, to live in France 
with the duke, who was the brother of Henry 
V (the " Roy Henry " of the Old Hall Manu¬ 
script), and with a few exceptions his works are 
preserved not in English but in continental 
libraries. He was buried in St. Stephen's 
Walbrook in the City of London, where the 
original epitaph was restored in 1904, as 
under: 

Clduiliiur Ikk lumulo qui coeluin peclorr cUiuil 
Ihmtuplr Joanna. Aslrorum conuius ille 
Indice novil Urania abscondita pandrre coeli. 

Ilic vir era! lua lam. lua lux. libi rnuixa print ept, 
Quiquc 111 as duka per mundum spartcrai aria. 

Anno Mil C. qualer icmel L. Iria jungito Christi 
Fridic nalalem, sidus Iransmigral ad a»ua. 

Suscipianl proprium civem coeli sibi civa.' 

There is no reason to suppose that " Dun- 
staple ”, as his name is usually spelt in the 
15th-century manuscripts, was an expatriated 
Englishman trying to learn foreign methods. 
On the contrary, the writers of the time clearly- 
looked upon him rather as a missionary, 
bringing certain important things to the know¬ 
ledge of the Burgundian composers. In 1471 
he is mentioned at the head of a list of fifteen 
eminent composers by John Hothby • : Dufay 
follows second and Lionel Power third, and 
there arc at least four more Englishmen in the 
list. In 1477 Tinctor writes : 


' Quoted by Henry Davcy in ‘A History of English 
Music , and cd. 1931. p. 58. 

• Quoted by Wooldridge in and ed. 193a. 

II. 33. 

• Ibid., p. 38. 

• * Histoire de la imuique ’, I. aaa. 

• D.N.B. (.917). VI. aai. 

• Cambridge. St. John’s Coll., MS 16a. f. 74*. 

• Quoted by W. Barclay Squire in and ed. of this 
Dictionary (191a). I. 743*44- 

• Coussemaker. * Scriptora III, xxxi. 


Facultas nostrae musices urn mirabile ju see per it 
incrementum quod art nova esse videatur, cujus. ut 
ita dicam, novae artis fons et origo, apud Anglicos 
quorum caput Dunstaple eutitit. fuisse perhil*etur, et 
huic contemporanri fuerunt in Gallia Dufay et Binchois.' 


Other nearly contemporary references are 
found in Gaforius (1496; lo , an anonymous 
writer of Seville (c. 1480) ", Eloy d’Amerval 
(1508) " and elsewhere. 

There was, until recently, some difficulty in 
determining what grounds there were for 
Dunstable’s fame, owing to the fact that up lo 
the end of the 19th century very little of his 
work had been discovered or made accessible. 
So tantalizing was this lack of knowledge 
about his compositions, especially those exist¬ 
ing in England, that it is not surprising to find 
that a certain amount of nonsense has been 
written about him from the time of Scbald 
Heyden (1540) and Morley (1597) through 
Nlarpurg and I.ustig down to Davcy (1895) 
and Eitner (1900 onwards). These mistakes 
were corrected in detail by William Barclay 
Squire in former editions of this Dictionary, 
and we can now pass on to more constructive 
information, though the time is not yet 
entirely ripe for the fullest criticism, so few 
of Dunstable's works having been actually 
heard ; which means that the present writer 
is aware that he may l»e qualifying for a 
place on the penitents' form alongside the 
names just given when another generation has 
elapsed. 

As a composer Dunstable seems to corre¬ 
spond almost exactly to what is generally 
meant by the word "Renaissance". His 
writing is as a breath of fresh sunny air after 
the confined and jaded atmosphere of the 
scholastic musicians of the an nova, with their 
isorhythmic and other formalities. Though 
well versed in isorhythm, lie knew when to use 
it and when to lay it aside ; with him the fully 
concordant harmony, the free unfettered 
melody, arc the features which must be 
allowed fullest expression. As with all great 
masters, technique was his servant, not his 
master. The knowledge of how to use the 
six-three chord was one of his greatest contribu¬ 
tions to the polyphonic art. Continental com¬ 
posers had used this chord, but rarely and, as it 
were, without any definite purpose in mind ; 
but the English writers had been using it 
methodically for a century or more before 
Dunstable, and with a definite purpose : that 
of providing chains of sound which are suavely 
harmonious in themselves but look forward un¬ 
resting to their close upon the final chord in 
root-position. In the hands of a master such 
as Dunstable the style of the English specimens 
of 1280-1300, formal to some extent because 


" ^ mu,i<ac ' (Milan). Bk. ii. chap. 7. 

„ J */■ R|ano. ’ Note* on Early Spanish Music \ p. 6*„ 
The MS is in the Escurial. C III 23. 

" Davey. <*• til., p. 60. 
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it belonged to the age of the scholastics, is as 
wax ready to take the lovely forms which a 
skilled humanistic craftsman will turn out. 
And this process was carried onward by his 
junior associate Dufay. 

Dunstable was among those who first began 
methodically to bind the five items of the 
Ordinary of the Mass into one whole. His 
compatriot Lionel Power, probably older than 
Dunstable, should perhaps be looked upon as 
the leader, so far as present evidence goes. 
The place which the Mass has taken in the 
history of musical composition is so great that 
any details in its musical development are of 
interest, though the process of determining this 
particular point is not as yet complete. At 
any rate it is clear that in at least two cases 
Dunstable paired the Gloria with the Credo, 
and the Sanctus with the Agnus, instead of 
leaving the numbers without any thematic 
connection. Machaut (1364) and possibly 
others had achieved the unified Mass at an 
earlier date, but these arc sporadic appear¬ 
ances, not systematic. 

The number of Dunstable’s compositions 
which we possess is quite considerable. Many 
of them arc to be found in six volumes of 
manuscript music discovered by Habcrl at 
Trent, in a volume in the Estcnsian Library at 
Modena (Cod. vi. H. 15) and in manuscripts at 
Bologna (Licco Musicalc, Cod. 37) and Aosta 
(Seminary Library).' The Modena manu¬ 
script contains thirty-one motets, copies of 
which (made by W. Barclay Squire in 1892), 
with copies and collations from the Trent and 
Bologna manuscripts, are now in the B.M. 2 

In 1900 Miss C. Stainer printed a thematic 
catalogue of forty-six entries, and eight more 
were added in 1936 by Manfred Bukof/cr *; 
six others have recently been found in the 
Aosta manuscript, but evidence from this new 
source makes it more than likely that three 
works previously ascribed to Dunstable should 
go under the name of Benct. Those from the 
Trent manuscripts have been printed in 
D.T.O. 4 , and in all fifty-two have now been 
published from this and other sources. A 
definitive edition of * Opera omnia ’ has 
been announced (ed. Manfred Bukofzcr). 

Dunstable’s works arc, with three exceptions 
(‘ Durcr nc puis ’, ' Puisque m’amour ’ and 
* O rosa bclla ’), Latin church music. The 
first of these chansons is provided with a tenor 
and contratcnor by Binchois in the Escurial 
manuscript IV a 24, f. 6’; but in an Oporto 
manuscript * the same tunc is given a different 
tenor and contratcnor, all three under the 
name of Bcdingham. ‘ Puisque m’amour ’ 
occurs in three manuscripts, one of them 

' ‘ Music.t Discipline \ Vol. II (Rome, 1948)- 
> Add. MSS 36.490. 

* ‘ Acta Musicologica VIII, 102. 

* Years 7, 31 and 40. _ 

* Oporto. Bibl. municip. 714. 


English 6 , but only in the Trent codices is the 
name “ Dunstabl ” given. The chanson is 
followed there by an anonymous Gloria, 
Credo and Sanctus on the theme ‘ Puisque 
m’amour ’ which may possibly be by the same 
composer. * O rosa bella ’, perhaps the best- 
known work under Dunstable’s name, occurs 
in no less than fourteen sources, testifying to 
its well-deserved popularity: twelve of these 
arc anonymous, one is ascribed to Dunstable 7 
and one to Bcdingham.* 

If the real authorship of this undoubted gem 
was known in the 15th century, it is strange 
that thirteen out of fourteen scribes did not 
know it was Dunstable’s. And when it is 
desired to hazard the name of some composer, 
a distinguished name such as that of Dunstable 
is more likely to be inserted than that of a 
lesser-known man, such as John Bcdingham. 
In the present state of our knowledge, and 
seeing that ' O rosa bella ’ is not specially 
reminiscent of Dunstable’s style (though we 
have only his sacred music to guide us), it 
would seem that the ascription is highly 
doubtful and that Bcdingham has as good a 
claim, or even better, to the production of 
this masterpiece. Whoever wrote it, it is a 
treasure. A curious use (to which attention 
docs not seem to have been previously called) 
was made of it by Tinctor •, who might at 
least have been supposed to know the author¬ 
ship, but quotes it anonymously, showing 
how the first strains of ‘ O rosa bclla ' and 
' L'hommc arm* ’ fit together. a. h. 
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Hvohu^Dou Anselm, * John Dunstable \ in Laudate , 

Stainer. ’ C 5 ' Dunstable and the Various Sellings 

of O Rosa Bella \ in S.I.M.G., II. I O**©). 

Van, Guillaume de. *A Recently Discovered Source 
. . in * Musica Disciplina \ II. 5 (Rome. « 94 »J* 

Srt Faburden (mus. ex.). Polyphony ('O rosa 
bella *. mus. ex.). 

DUNSTAN, Ralph (b. Truro, 17 Nov. 
1857; d. Truro, 2 Apr. 1933). 

English musical educationist and composer. 

He completed his musical studies by taking 
the Mus.D. degree, and he published many 
educational works on the teaching of sight¬ 
singing in which he was active. A more dis¬ 
tinctive achievement, however, is his composi¬ 
tion of a scries of liturgical masses in modal 
counterpoint on the plainsong of the Vatican 

• B.M. Cotton Titus A XXIV (fragmentary). 

• Rome, VaL Urbin. lat. U»»- 

• Coussemaker. * Scriptores \ IV. 173 - 
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and the Solesmes gradual*. Ten of these, 
together with a 4 Missa pro Defunctis were 
published, and a copy was accepted by Pope 
Pius X. Dunstan was not a member of the 
Roman Communion ; his interest in liturgical 
music was aroused by R. R. Terry’s exposi¬ 
tion of it at Westminster Cathedral, from 
which he set himself assiduously to study the 
style of the old polyphony based on a plainsong 
foundation. it. c. c. 

DUNY. See Dum. 

DUO. See Duet. 

DUOCLAVE. See Pianoforte. 

DUODRAMA. See Melodrama. 

DUPARC, Elisabeth (b. ?; d. ?, 1778 •). 

Italian singer of French origin, called ** Ij 
F rancesina ”. Her name does not appear in 
the available operatic chronologies of Italian 
theatres, cither before or after her stay in 
London, where she first appeared in Nov. 
1736. According to the * London Daily Post ’ 
of 18 Nov. of that year she 

IumI ihc honour 10 tin* (will. Mcn«lii anj Chunenii) 
before her mainly, ihr ilukr. il.e at Ken- 

liiiaion, ami met with a m<»i |raiious rrcc|4ioa; alter 
"hull ihr l‘iiuuinnti |>erformr.| trxrul dances l<. the 
rnlirr talhfarlion of ihr tourl. 

The accomplishment of dancing, however, she 
does not seem to have kept up. 1 ler debut on 
the stage took place a few days later, 23 Nov. 

• 73 ^» "hen she appeared (as Klisalx tta du 
Parc) in Masses ' Si roe ’; she next sang in 
BroschiVMeropc' and Pescetti's ‘Dcmctrio*, 
and in the following season (1737-38) in 
Pescetti's * Arsacc *, Handel’s ' Faramondo ’ 
(3 J an - 1 73 **) and several other operas. In 
1739 she took part in * Acis and Galatea 

' Saul ’ and * Israel in Egypt ’ (where she had 
the douhtlul honour of singing the four 
Italian songs which Handel was compelled to 
insert in order to carry the oratorio over a 
third performance); and in 1740-41 she was 
the ptima donna of Handel’s last opera season 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields, singing Kosmene in 

* Itncnco ’ (tj Nov. 1740) and the name-part 
in his last opera, * Dcidamia ’ (10 Jan. 1741), 
in which, according to Burney, " jVauondi 
I' usignol , which finishes the first act, is a light, 
airy, pleasing movement, suited to the active 
throat of the Francesina ”. In 1744 and 1745 
she look part in Handel’s ’Joseph’, ’Bel¬ 
shazzar ’ and * Hercules ’; she had quitted 
the stage, “ but constantly attached herself to 
Handel, and was first woman in his oratorios 
for many years ” (Burney). 

In 1737 her portrait was engraved by J. 
Faber in mezzotint from a painting by George 
Knapton. It is a half-length and represents 
a pleasant, intelligent woman; she holds a 
music book showing a page with the begin- 
ning, probably, of one of her favourite songs. 

J. M., adds. a. L. 

* According to tl.e B.M. Catalogue of British 
Portrait.. 
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DUPARC, (Mane Eugdne) Henri 
(Fouques) ( b . Paris, 21 Jan. 1848; d. Mont 
dc Marsan, 12 Feb. 1933). 

French composer. He showed little disposi¬ 
tion for music in his childhood, but while being 
educated at the Jesuit College of Vaugirard 
(Paris) he had Cesar Franck as pianoforte 
teacher, who gradually developed his musical 
taste. He began to devote himself to serious 
harmony studies, and afterwards to composi¬ 
tion under Franck; together with Arthur 
Goquard and Albert Cahen, he was one of the 
earliest of Franck's pupils. His first published 
works were pianoforte pieces, ‘ Feuilles vo¬ 
lumes ’ (1869). Disposed to l»e excessively 
self-< ritic ul, he destroyed many compositions of 
value, including a Sonata for cello and piano¬ 
forte (1867), * Pocmc nocturne’ (1873) and 
’ Laendler ' (performed by the Socicie Na¬ 
tional, 2 | June 1874). Among those which 
remain a symphonic poem, ’ Lenore ' (1875), 
one of the best models of its kind, was per¬ 
formed at one of Pasdelonp’s Concerts Popu¬ 
lates, 28 Oct. 1877. It was arranged for 
two pianos and for four hands on one piano 
by Saint-Sacns and Franck respectively. A 
“ nocturne " for orchestra, ’ Aux Itoilcs ’, was 
issued in 1910, and later a motet, * Benedicat 
vobis Dominus for 3 voices, appeared. 
Duparc took an active part in the contempor¬ 
ary musical movement till 1883, in which year 
he was coni|>cllcd by a strange mental break¬ 
down to gi\c up all compositions and leave 
Paris. He then lived in complete retirement 
in Switzerland, not insane, but utterly in¬ 
different to the past, his work and his friends. 

The fourteen songs on which his reputa¬ 
tion rots were all composed during the years 
18G8-84, but were not published until some 
years later. Two of them, 4 La Vague et la 
cloche ’ and * La Vie anlericurr ’, were de¬ 
signer! originally for voice and orchestra ; the 
others were set for voice and pianoforte, 
although Duparc later orchestrated the accom¬ 
paniments of ’ Chanson triste ’, 4 Au pays ou 
sc fait la guerre ’, 4 (.’Invitation au voyage ’, 

’ Phidyll ’ and * Testament \ Undoubtedly 
they arc all masterworks and, to quote Julicn 
Ticrsot (‘ Un Demi-sieclc dc musique fran- 
yaisc ’, 1918), “ he has given French song an 
impulse, an amplitude, a power not surpassed 
since ’’. Duparc shares with his contemporary 
Faurc the distinction of creating, in collabora¬ 
tion with the potles du tetbe of the Parnassian 
and Symbolist schools, a characteristic form of 
French art-song in the m/lodie. Among some 
general observations on the composer’s style 
inay be noted his frequent reliance on a pcdal- 
point, real or implied, with which is to be 
associated a habit of pivoting the melodic line 
about the dominant of the key; a sensuous 
and vivid chromaticism strengthened with 
well-contrived internal counterpoints; the 
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brevity of his instrumental preludes and 
ritornelli and, despite the wide compass of so 
many of the songs, a splendid recognition of 
the varying qualities in the vocal tessitura. 
As Georges Services said (‘ Guide musical 
1 895)1 “ The songs of M. Henri Duparc . . . 
arc absolutely original, rich and abundant in 
strength, with a depth of sentiment rarely 
found in French music 

m. l. p., adds. s. n. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

BrEville, Pierre de. * Uupurc (Henri Fouquw) * in 
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African Broadcasting Corporation with the 
composer at the pianoforte. He composes in 
a modem but definitely tonal idiom, with 
emphasis on clear, linear design. His style 
is exceptionally concentrated and finely 
polished, with no unnecessary’ notes, and 
reveals strength of form and individual har¬ 
monies. His music is dynamic and fervent, 
but controlled and refined. 

Du Plessis’s most important compositions 
include: 

* Two Ghostly Poems ' (Beddoes) for chorus, stgs. & 
harp (1952). 

Serenade for Mg. orch. (1952). 

String Quartet (1950). 

‘ Six Miniatures ' for pf. (1948). 

Pf. Sonata (1952). 

Song Cycle (Hendrik Marsman) (1948). 

’ Vreemde Liefde \ song cycle in Afrikaans (l 95 ')- 
Also settings of various English, Dutch and German 
poems. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Symphonic poem • Unore ’, after Burger's ballad 

(1875). 

' Aux Itoiles: petit nocturne ’ (publ. 1910). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 
’ Feuilles volantes \ 6 little pieces (1869). 


SONGS 

Slrlnade ' (Gabriel Marc) (1868). 

Romance de Mignon ’ (Uans. from Goethe) (1868). 
Galop' (Sullv-Prudhomme) (1868).* 

Chanson triste ' (Jean Labor) (1868). 

Soupir ' (Sully-Prudhomme) (18C8). 

Invitation an voyage ' (Charles Baudelaire) (1870-71). 
La Vague el la cloche * (Francois Copp^e) (1870-71). 
Lxlase (Labor). 

Slrlnadc Horen line * (Labor). 

La Mamoir de Kosemonde ' (R. de Bonnifres). 
Testament ’ (Armand Silvestrc). 

PhydiW * (Leconte de Lisle). 

Lamento ’ (Theophilc Gautier). 

Bkgic ' (trans. from Thomas Moore). 

La Vic ankrirure ' (Baudelaire). 

Au pays oil se fail la guerre ' (Gautier) (publ. 1877). 


VOCAL DUET 

' La Fuite * (Gautier) for soprano & tenor (1872). 

Dupaty, E. Mcrcier. See Dalavrac (2 libs.). 

DU PLESSIS, Hubert L. ( 6 . Malmesbury 
district, Cape Province, 7 June 1922). 

South African pianist and composer. He 
studied music and literature at the University 
of Stellenbosch (1940-42) and received in¬ 
struction in composition from W. H. Bell. He 
continued his musical studies at the Rhodes 
University College, Grahamstown, under F. H. 
Hartmann (formerly of the State Academy in 
Vienna). In 1946 he was appointed lecturer 
in music at Rhodes University and in 1951 
he received a scholarship for the study of 
composition at the R.A.M. in London. 

Up to the present Du Plcssis has been 
mainlyattractcd to the intimate musical forms: 
pianoforte works, songs and chamber music. 
His compositions arc of a high standard and 
many have been recorded by the South 

1 The manuicript of a second version of this song was 
lost. 


DUPLET. In musical notation a group of 
2 notes or chords occupying the time of 3 in 
any movement bearing a time-signature in 
which the numerator is 3 or a multiple of 3 ,e.g. 

4’ 8* I' Is’ CIC ' II ' S thc CXaCl °PP osi,c of ,hc 
triplet occurring in any movement in simple or 
common time (i.e. under the numerator of 2 
or its multiples). Duplets are usually written 
thus: 



but since each note in such a group occupies 
exactly half as much time again as each in thc 
normal grouping of 3, and thus has thc value of 
a dotted note, there is no reason why thc 
practice of many modern composers should 
not be universally adopted and duplets be 
written as follows: 



E. B. 

DUPLEX COUPLER PIANOFORTE 

(wrongly named). See Emanuel Moor 
Pianoforte. 

DUPLUM. See Notre-Dame School. 

DUPONCHEL, Jacques (b . Douai, ?i 
d. ? Osimo, ?). 

Flemish 17th-century organist and com¬ 
poser. He became a monk in thc Franciscan 
order and in 1665 was maestro di cappella at the 
basilica of the Twelve Apostles in Rome. In 
1671 he was organist to Cardinal Bicchi at 
Osimo and at thc cathedral there in 1676. His 
published works are ‘ Psalmi vesperttm una 
cum Latiniis B.M.V.’ for 3 voices and organ 
(Rome, 1665)—his first work, according to 
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himself; ‘ Messe a 3,4, e 5 voci concertate con 
Vio. e ripicni a bcneplacito ’, Op. 3 (Rome, 
1676; later cd. Venice, 1685); 4 Domine 
probasti * for 4 voices (in * Salmi vespertini di 
Caifaleri *, 1683). He is highly praised by the 
compiler of the last-named work. 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

DUPONT, Auguste ( 6 . F.nsival nr. Liege, 
9 Feb. 1827; d. Brussels, 17 Dec. 1890). 

Belgian pianist and composer. He was 
educated at the Liege Conservatory, and after 
several years spent in successful travel as a 
pianist he was appointed in 1850 a professor of 
the Brussels Conservatoire. 

His works for the pianoforte were numerous. 
A 4 Concerts!tick * (Op. 42) and a Concerto in 
F minor (Op. 49), l>oth with orchestral accom¬ 
paniment, are his most ambitious works. 
Among his solo pieces the best are 4 Roman en 
dix pages ' (< )p. 48), a set of short pieces show¬ 
ing the influence of Schumann, and * Contes 
du foyer ' (Op. 12). j. a. f.-m. 

DUPONT, Gabriel (b . Caen, 1 Mar. 1878 ; 
1 1 . W-sinet, 3 Aug. 1914). 

French composer. He was the son of 
Achille Dupont, organist of Saint-Pierre, 
Caen. He was a pupil of Widor, won the 
second Prix dr Koine in 1901 and gained his 
first success with the opera 4 La Cabrera * (in 
2 acts), which took, in 1904. the Son/ogno 
prize founded by the Milanese publisher. It 
was produced at the Teatro I.irico of Milan 
on ifi May 1904. The original French libretto 
by Henri Cain was translated into Italian by 
Amintore Galli. 

Fndowed with a fine dramatic tempera¬ 
ment, Dupont also composed 4 La Ghi 4 to a 
libretto by Jean Richepin and Cain, founded 
on the former's novel and play. This was pro¬ 
duced at Nice on 26 Jan., 1910. It was fol¬ 
lowed by ' La Farce du cuvier 4 , libretto by 
Maurice l>na on a 15th-century play, pro¬ 
duced at the Theatre dr la Monnaie in 
Brussels on 21 Mar. 1912. His last opera was 
4 Antar \ a romantic story by Chekri Ganem, 
which was being rehearsed at the Opera when 
he died and was not to receive its first perform¬ 
ance there until 11 Mar. 1921, under Chevil- 
lard. Dupont's operas are full of life, move¬ 
ment and ardour, and keep a high musical 
level. The first act of 4 Antar 4 is especially 
remarkable and representative of his noble 
and powerful art. 

Dupont also wrote a string Quartet, songs, 

4 I'ocme d'automne 4 ; symphonic poems: 

4 Hymnc A Aphrodite' and 4 Chant de la 
dcstin^c ’, the subject of which is indicated by 
a single verse by Jules I.aforgue, 44 Berce-moi, 
roule-moi, vaste fatalite ...” 

4 Les Heures dolentes ' (14 pieces for piano¬ 
forte, of which several are orchestrated) are, 
as it were, his last legacy to posterity. In this 
music he sought both a means of expressing 


his emotions and something which might dis¬ 
tract him from them during a period of painful 
illness and profound distress; and it is this 
which makes them a collection of poignant 
confidences. f. r., adds. 

Bibi. —Dl'MUNiL. M.. • Caburl Dupont: Musician of 
Normandy’ (M.Q.. Oct. 1944). 

DUPONT, Henri-Denis (A. Liege, 1660; 
d. Liege, i Sept. 1727). 

Walloon theologian, organist and com¬ 
poser. He was musically educated as a choir¬ 
boy at the Cathedral of Saint-Lambcrt at 
Liege. He hoped to succeed Guillaume de 
Lexhy as organist there in 1680, but lost the 
post in favour of one Gottirc, at whose death 
in 1685, however, lie obtained it. In 1702 
he became a canon of Saiiit-Lainbcrt and 
in 1713 he was appointed choirmaster in 
addition to his organist's post, Jean Noel 
Hamal being among his pupils. He left a 
valuable library, and among his compositions 
were 10 antheim, responses in counterpoint 
for the feasts of the ecclesiastical year and a 
4 Te Drum pro Turcaruin dcstructione 4 sung 
in 1696 to celebrate l'rince Kugene's victory 
over the Turks at Belgrade. F. n . 

DUPONT, Joseph (b . Knsival nr. Liege, 
3 Jan. 1838; d. Brussels, 21 Dec. 1899). 

Belgian conductor, brother of Auguste 
Dupont. He was educated at Liege and 
Brussels, and attained great distinction as an 
operatic conductor. He held posts of this 
kind successively at Warsaw (from 18G7), 
Moscow (from 1871) and Brussels. At the 
last-named he was professor of harmony in the 
Conservatoire and conductor to the Theatre 
de la Monnaie as well as the Association des 
Artistes Musiciens from 1872. In the following 
year lie succeeded Vicuxtemps as director of 
the Concerts Populates. During the final 
seasons of Gyc’s management of Italian Opera 
in London Dupont conducted many of the 
most important performances given at Covent 
Gardcn - J. a. p.-m. 

DUPORT, Jean Louis (“ Duport lc 
cadet”) (*. Paris, 4 Oct. 1749; Paris, 

7 Sept. 1819). 

French violoncellist. He was the younger 
son of a dancing-master and first dancer at 
the Paris Opera, and a pupil of his elder 
brother, Jean Pierre Duport. He made his 
d*but at the Concert Spiritucl in 1768. The 
arrival of Viotti in Paris in 1782 inspired 
Duport to imitate the breadth and brilliancy 
of style of that great violinist, and thus to 
become the extraordinary player he was. 
About this time he made the acquaintance of 
Crosdill and at his invitation visited London 
for six months. On the breaking out of the 
Revolution he joined his brother in Berlin and 
entered the royal orchestra. It was either 
with him or his brother — probably with him 
— that Beethoven played his two Sonatas for 
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cello and pianoforte (Op. 5) at the Prussian 
court in 1796. 

The younger Duport returned to Paris in 
1806, ruined by the war. He gave a concert 
in 1807 with Isabella Colbran (the future 
wife of Rossini) which created great enthusi¬ 
asm. He entered the service of the ex-king of 
Spain at Marseilles, but returned to Paris in 
1812. At length fortune smiled on him. He 
appeared three times at the Od£on concerts 
during the winter of 1812-13; he was ad¬ 
mitted into the private orchestra of Marie- 
Louise, then into that of the emperor, and at 
last became professor at the Conservatoire, 
until its suppression in 1815. He remained 
afterwards a member of Louis XVIII’s or¬ 
chestra. 

In the evening of his life Duport composed 
a great deal, but the work by which he 
survives is his * Essai sur le doigter du violon¬ 
cello et la conduite dc l'archet, avec une suite 
d’excrcices' (English and German transla¬ 
tions). A sentence from this work exhibits the 
modesty of a great artist: 

Tout lc mondc connoit le coup d’archci martcle ou 
staccato ; c «t une affaire de uct et d'adreue. Ilya 
dcs personnel qui le saisissent tout de suite, d'autres ne 
parviennent jamais A le faire parfaitement. Jt nil du 
nombtt [p. 171). 

I le is considered as the originator of the modern 
technique of his instrument. His cello, a 
Stradivari, became the property of Franc- 
homme, who purchased it from his son for the 
enormous sum of 25,000 francs (£1000). 

c., adds. m. l. p. 

St* aho Nadermann (collab. in Nocturnes for cello & 
liarp). 

DUPORT, Jean Pierre (“Duport 

Pain* ”) (A. Paris, 27 Nov. 1741 ; d. Berlin, 
31 Dec. 1818). 

French violoncellist, brother of the preceding. 
He was considered the best pupil of Berthaut 
and played with success in Paris at the Con¬ 
cert Spiritucl in 1761. He was attached 
to the Prince dc Conti’s orchestra until 1769, 
when he travelled to England. In 1771 he 
went to Spain and finally, in 1773, on the 
invitation of Frederick the Great, settled in 
Berlin as first cellist in the royal orchestra, 
and after Frederick's death director of the 
court concerts. 

After the battle of Jena Duport’s post was 
abolished, but he continued to live in Berlin 
till his death. His pupil was the future king, 
Frederick William II. His compositions, 
which were not numerous, consist of music for 
his instrument. They include the Minuet on 
which Mozart wrote variations (K. 573) when 
he met Duport during his visit to Berlin in 
1789. His tone on the cello was beautiful and 
he played the most difficult passages with 
ease; but he had not in his playing the large 
and expressive style which was so remarkable 
in his brother’s playing. G., adds. m. l. p. 

St* also Mo/arl (pf. vars. on minuet). 


DUPRE, Marcel (b . Rouen, 3 May 1886). 

French organist and composer. His family 
has been devoted to music for more than a 
century. 

When he was ten years old (at the Festival 
of the Exhibition of 1896 at Rouen) he played 
from memory preludes and fugues by Bach; 
at the age of twelve he was appointed titular 
organist of Saint-Vivien, Rouen. In 1901 
the first of his compositions was performed, a 
biblical oratorio 4 Le Songe dc Jacob He 
became the most brilliant pupil of his time 
at the Paris Conservatoire and gained the 
first prize for pianoforte playing in Dimmer’s 
class (1905); the first prize for organ playing 
in Guilmant's (1907); the first prize for fugue 
in Widor’s (1909); the Grand Prix de Rome 
on 4 July 1914. 

In 1906 Dupre was chosen by his master, 
Widor, to act as his assistant organist at Saint- 
Sulpice. From 1916 until 1922 he held with 
distinction the organist's post at Notre-Dame, 
during the enforced absence, owing to ill- 
health, of Louis Vierne. In 1920 Dupr* set 
the seal upon his reputation by playing from 
memory, in ten recitals at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, the complete organ works of J. S. Bach. 
These recitals were attended by a distinguished 
public and achieved a triumph. Ever since 
this dlbut he has been in constant demand as 
an organ recitalist. His first London recital 
was at the Royal Albert Hall in 1920. With 
the exception of the war years of i 939~45 hc 
has toured England almost every year since 
then. A close friend of Sir Henry Wood, to 
whom he dedicated his Symphony for organ 
and orchestra, Op. 25 (first performance 
Promenade Concert, 9 Sept. 1930), he was a 
frequent visitor to the pre-war Handel Fes¬ 
tivals and Promenade Concerts, where his 
performance of the Handel organ concertos 
(in Wood's arrangement) and his improvised 
cadenzas were a feature. 

In 1921 he repeated his Bach series in Paris 
at the Trocadero (now the Palais dc Chaillot) 
on the famous Cavaillc-Coll organ (now re¬ 
built by Gonzalez), and also at Montreal. 
The success of his first trans-continental tour 
of North America that year led to his return in 

1922 for a tour of ninety-four recitals and in 

1923 for a tour of one hundred and ten. He 
again toured the U.S.A. in 1924, 1929, > 933 * 
1937, 1939, 1946 and 1948, combining recitals 
with master classes at the University of 
Chicago on the last two occasions. He toured 
Australia in 1939. 

In Jan. 1926 Duprd was appointed professor 
of the organ at the Paris Conservatoire in 
succession to Eugene Gigout and in 1934 
organist at Saint-Sulpice in succession to his 
old master, Widor. In 1947 he was appointed 
director of the American Conservatory at 
Fontainebleau. 
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As performer and leachcr Marcel Dupr* 
has exercised a greater influence than any 
organist of his day. With few exceptions the 
most distinguished French and American 
organists of this generation have studied with 
him. For some years his recital programmes 
have followed one general scheme : a work by 
llach, a 19th-century work (Franck, Lis/t, 
Widor, etc.), a work of his own and an im¬ 
provisation to conclude. 

He has few rivals in the field of improvisa¬ 
tion, where his remarkable organ technique is 
at the service of a musical brain of a high 
order. He excels in the strict forms, such as 
fugue. For him improvisation is a musical 
science which can be imparted. He has 
expounded its principles in his ‘ Trait* d’im- 
provisalion ’ and taught it successfully to 
many pupils. Improvisation has no doubt 
been the origin of many of his organ composi¬ 
tions, and these form the bulk of his work. 
The four movements based on plainsong 
themes which comprise the Passion Symphony, 
Op. *43, were first improvised at the Wana- 
makcr Auditorium, Philadelphia. Dupre was 
afterwards persuaded by a number of Ameri¬ 
can musicians to set down what hr could 
remember of them. 

The secularization of the organ in France, 
begun in the music of his ancient precursors 
such as Dandrieu and Daquin, and stabilized 
in the " symphonies " of his more immediate 
masters, Wider and Viernc, is apparent in 
Marcel Dupre’s organ music. Most of this, 
even where it treats of religious subjects such 
as the ’ Chemin dc la Croix ’, Op. 29, is 
written in a concert or symphonic rather than 
liturgical or classical organ style. Such purely 
liturgical works as the * Elevations ’ or 
’ Versets ’ are slight in comparison. 

Except where it has an avowed educational 
intention (the 79 chorales, * Lc Tombeau de 
Titelouze ’) Dupre's organ music Is of con¬ 
siderable difficulty. While the basis of his 
harmonic style is tonal, diatonic and chromatic 
dissonance arc pushed to extreme limits in the 
works written after the Passion Symphony. 
In the matter of musical construction Dupre 
has always shown a masterly facility; two 
organ “ symphonic poems ” (’ Evocation ’, 
Op. 37, and ' Vision ’, Op. 44) show him 
experimenting in a new mould. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

CHURCH MUSIC 

Op. 

a. * Deux Chcrurs ’ (MS). 

9. 4 Moieu. 

17. 'He Profund is * for solo voice*, chorus, organ & 
orch. 

34 (No. 2). ' Ave, verum corpus.* 

CANTATA 

4. * Psych* * (for Grand Prix de Rome). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Op. 

14. * Marche militairc * (MS). 

15. * Orirntale ’ (MS). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
8. * Famaisie ', B mi. 

ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA 
19 (No. 2). * Cortege el liUnie.' 

25. Symphony. G mi. 

31. Concerto, E mi. 

33 - * Verdun: poemr heruiqur *. with liras*. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 
5. Sonata for vn. 

10. a Pieces for clar. 

13. 2 Pieces for cello. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

12. 6 Preludes. 

19- 4 P»«es. 

22. Variations. C S mi. 

ORGAN MUSIC 

1. Elevation (for harmonium) (MS). 

7. 3 Preludes and Fugue* (D mi., F mi., G mi.). 

16. Si her jo. 

18. 13 * Verxet* \ 

19 (No. t). * Cortege et titanic.' 

20. ' Variation* sur mi virus Noel.' 

21. ' Suite bretonnr.' 

23. ' Symphonic-I’avtion.' 

24. ' l.amenlo.' 

». Svmphonv No. 2. 

27 - 7 Piece*. 

28. 79 Chorales. 

29. ' I.r Chrmin de la Croix.* 
j-2. 3 ' Elevation* 

3» (No. 1). ' Angrlu*.' 

|0. 1 Prelude* and Fugues (E mi.. A> nil., C ina.). 

*7. ‘ Evocation.* 

38. ' l-e I umbrau de Titelou/e.' 

39. Suite. 

40. ' Ollrandr 4 la Virrge \ 3 pieces. 

41. 2 ' t.*4|uissc* ’. 

43 - * Paraphrase sur le ** Te Deuin **.* 

44. ' Vision.' 

» 8 Little Prelude* (for harmonium). 

’ Miierere mri.* 

47. Ptalm XVIII, * Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei 
ORGAN AND PIANOFORTE 

30. • Ballade.' 

35. Variation* on 2 Themes. 

42. * Sinfonia.' 

SONGS 

3. ' Marquise ' (Arrnand Sylvestre). 

O. * Quatre Melodic*' (Pierre Louy*). 

II. 'Chanson* 4 1’amie |>erdue ' (Auguste Angellicr). 

TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR ORGAN SOLO 
Morart. Fugue. C mi. (for 2 pfs.). 

Ilandrl. 16 Organ Concerto*. 

TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR ORGAN AND 
ORCHESTRA (MS) 

Bach. Toccata. Adagio and Fugue. 

Li*rt. Fantasia and Fugue on * Ad nos ad salutarem 
undam . 

laszt, ' Saint Francois de Paule mart haul sur les flol* '. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
* Exert ices preparatoirrs k I'improvisation.' 

' Traill d'improvisation.* 

' (Jours analytique d'harmonie.' 

' Court de contrepoint.' 

' Cours de fugue.' 

' Manuel de plain-chant.* 

' Donncc* d'acoustique.’ 

F. A. (ii). 

B'BL. —DCLUIRI. R.. 'L'CEuvre dc Marcel Dupr*' 
(Pans, 1952). 
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DUPREZ, Gilbert (6. Paris, 6 Dec. 1806; 
d. Passy nr. Paris, 23 Sept. 1896). 

French tenor singer and composer. He 
was the thirteenth of the twenty-two children 
of a Paris perfumer. His first appearance 
was in 1820 as a boy treble in the incidental 
music to Racine’s 4 Athalie composed by 
Fetis and produced at the Com&lie-Fransaise. 
Having completed his studies under Choron 
at his Conservatory, he made his debut (Dec. 
1825) as tenor at the Theatre dc l'Odlon, 
where Castil-Blaze was producing his transla¬ 
tions of the favourite operas of Rossini and 
Weber. His success was not great, and when 
the theatre closed in 1828 he went to Italy. 
At first he attracted little attention; but 
having altered his style and adopted the voix 
sombrie he became speedily popular, and by 
his creation of the part of Edgardo in 4 Lucia 
di Lammermoor ’ (Naples, 1835) he placed 
himself at the head of the French dramatic 
singers of his time. 

After his return to Paris Duprez was en¬ 
gaged for the Opera and made his first 
appearance (17 Apr. 1837) in Rossini’s * Guil¬ 
laume Tell ’. During the eight years he re¬ 
mained at this theatre he created the principal 
tenor parts in Halevy’s ‘ Guido ct Gincvra \ 
Berlioz’s 4 Benvenuto Cellini *, Aubcr’s 4 Le 
Lac des fees ’, Donizetti's 4 Lcs Martyrs ’ and 
' La Favorite Hal^vy's 4 La Reine dc 
Chyprc ’ and 4 Charles VI Donizetti’s 4 Dom 
Scbasticn ’ and 4 Lucia *, Rossini's 4 Otello * 
and Verdi's 4 Jerusalem ’ (a translation of 4 I 
Lombardi '), as well as playing the parts 
created by Nourrit in Aubcr's 4 La Muettc ’, 
Meyerbeer’s 4 Robert ’ and 4 Les Huguenots 
Ilalevy’s ‘Lajuive’ and Flotow’s ‘Stradella 4 . 
His physical appearance was against him, and 
he had a propensity to over-gesticulation; 
but in spite of these defects he made his way 
as a tragedian and was frantically applauded 
for his excellent declamation and the smooth¬ 
ness of his canto spianato. His two most serious 
faults were said to be the abuse of the notes 
sombrSes, so prematurely wearing to the voice, 
and a habit of dragging the time. 

Duprez was professor of singing at the Con¬ 
servatoire from 1842 to 1850, and in 1853 he 
founded an £colc Spccialc dc Chant which 
turned out many dramatic singers. He com¬ 
posed an oratorio, 4 The Last Judgment a 
Requiem and other sacred works, romances, 
chamber music, two Masses and eight operas, 
of which the best arc 4 Joanita ’ (1851), 4 La 
Lcttre au bon Dieu * (1853) and ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc * (1865), though none of the eight has 
any originality. He also published 4 L’Art du 
chant * (1845) and 4 La Melodic ’ (1873), two 
methods which deserve to be better known. 
His 4 Souvenirs d’un chantcur ’ (1888) and 
4 Recreations dc mon grand age ’ arc very 
interesting. O- c* 


DUPUIS (Sylvain) 

DUPRIEZ, Christian (b . Brussels, 1 Mar. 

1922). 

Belgian organist, pianist and composer. 
He is a son of the numismatist Charles Dupriez. 
He studied art and literature at first, and in 
1939 obtained the Prix Litterairc de 1 ’Union 
Civique Beige, but later took to music, study¬ 
ing at the Brussels Conservatoire. His works 
include a 4 Symphonic intime * in three move¬ 
ments, a 4 Marche perp^tuelle * (funeral poem) 
and a 4 Caprice symphonique ’ for orchestra, 
written in 1947-48, two 4 Divertissements en 
non-stop ’ for chamber orchestra, a piano¬ 
forte Concerto, a 4 Suite brdve ’ for organ 
and a number of songs. Two works for piano¬ 
forte were orchestrated later, the 4 Valse pour 
la grande amie ’ by Lucien Cailliet for radio 
transmission in America and the 4 Tambourin 
pour servir de throne A Maurice Ravel ’ by 
himself. E. b. 

DUPUIS, Albert (b. Verviers, 1 Mar. 
1877). 

Belgian conductor and composer. He was 
very precocious as a child and learnt piano¬ 
forte, violin and flute at the Music School of 
Verviers at an early age. Later he studied 
under d’Indy and Guilmant at the Schola 
Cantorum in Paris and took the Belgian Prix 
dc Rome in 1903 with 4 Les Cloches nu- 
pliales \ He became choral conductor to 
the Concerts d’Harcourt in Paris and in 1908 
director of the Verviers Music School. 

Dupuis’s principal works arc the following: 

OPERAS 

' L'Idylle ' (1896). 

1 Bilitis ' (1699). 

• FideUine ’ (1911). 

• La Chanson d'Halewyn (lOij). 

• Le ChAteau de la Brertche (I 9 U)- 

' La Passion ’ (1913). 

•La IXlivrance f (igai). 

• La Vkloire* (1923). 

ORATORIO 

• La Captivit* de Babylone ’ (dram, bibtiqut). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Symphony. 

Symphonic pieces. 

Concertos for pf., vn., cello & horn. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartets. 

Pf. Trio. 

E. B. 

DUPUIS, Sylvain ( 4 . Li*ge, 9 Oct. 1856; 
d. Bruges, 28 Sept. 1931)- 

Bclgian conductor and composer. He came 
of a musical family and studied at the Liege 
Conservatory, taking the Belgian Prix de 
Rome in 1883 with 4 Le Chant de la Creation . 
Having travelled in Italy, France and Ger¬ 
many he became in 1886 professor of harmony 
at the Li*ge Conservatory and the following 
year conductor of the choral society La Royale 
L^gia. He also founded the Nouveaux Con- 
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certs, at which he conducted many new 
orchestral works by Belgian and foreign com¬ 
posers. In 1900 he was appointed conductor 
by the Thdatre de la Monnaie and of the 
Popular Concerts in Brussels, but he returned 
to Liege in 1911 as director of the Conserva¬ 
tory. 

The following arc Dupuis's cliief composi¬ 
tions : 

* C lour d'Oignon \ Walloon opera. 

‘ Moina opera. 

Cantatas ' La Cloche Rolan.! \ * Camoeu* *. ' Judas *. 

* Macbeth ', lyric episodes after Shakespeare for orch. 

Overtures am! suites for orch. 

Concertino for oboe & orch. 

Instrumental pieces. 

I*f. works. 

E. B. 

DUPUIS, Thomas (Sanders) (b . London, 
5 Nov. 1733; d. London, 17 July 179G). 

English organist and composer. He re¬ 
ceived his early musical education in London 
as a chorister of the Cha|>el Royal under 
Bernard Cates and subsequently became a 
pupil of John Travers, then one of the organists 
of the Chapel Royal. He was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Society of Musicians on 
3 Dec. 1758. He married on 16 July 1705 
Martha Skelton of Fulham. In 1773 or 
earlier hr was organist of the Charlotte Street 
Chapel, near Buckingham Palace. 

On the death of Boyce in 1779 Dupuis was 
appointed his successor as organist of the 
Chapel Royal. On 26 June 1790 he accumu¬ 
lated the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music at Oxford. He died from an overdose 
of opium at his house in King's Row, Park 
Lane, and was buried on 24 July 1796 in the 
west cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

Dupuis published during his lifetime several 
sonatas and concertos for the pianoforte, mine 
organ pieces, chants, anthems and glees. In 
the year after hi* death a selection from his 
cathedral music was published under the 
editorship of John Spencer, one of his pupils, 
to which his portrait is prefixed. w. 11. it. 

DU PUY, Jean Baptiste Ldouard (b. 
Coredles, Neuchatel, 1770 or 1771 ; d. Stock¬ 
holm, 3 Apr. 1822). 

Swiss violinist, singer and composer. He 
studied in Paris with Francesco Chabran 
(violin) and Dussek (pianoforte) about 1783. 
In 1785 he was leader at the private theatre of 
Prince Henry of Prussia at Rheinsberg, and by 
1 793 he was in Stockholm, where he became a 
member of the Swedish Academy of Music in 
1 795 - He was turned out for political reason* 
in 1799 and went to Copenhagen, where he 
earned a reputation both as a composer and a 
singer (he was the first to sing the title-part 
in Mozart's ' Don Giovanni ’ there in 1807). 
His stay in Denmark came to an end when 
Princess Charlotte Fredcrika of Mecklenburg 
(consort of Prince Christian Frcdcrik, after¬ 
wards Christian VIII), whose singing-master 
VOL. 11 


he was, fell in love with him. Both were 
exiled in 1809, and Du Puy then went to 
Paris; but in 1811 a change in the Swedish 
political situation enabled him to return to 
Stockholm, where he died as court conductor 
and professor. 

Du Puy's works include several ballets; 
ballet music for Cherubini's * Lodoiska ’ 
(1 795 ) I additions to Dczcdc's * Les Trois 
Fcrmiers ’ (1797); parts of a pasticcio, 
* Ercmitcn ' (1798); music for Shakespeare's 
•Hamlet’ (1819) and incidental music for 
various other plays; hymns, etc., for state 
occasions (‘ Forcningen ’ (2 Jan. 1815] for the 
celebration of the union of Sweden and Nor¬ 
way ; funeral music for Charles XIII (1818J). 
The opera * Ungdom og galskab ’ (‘ Youth 
and Folly '), a Danish version of Mchul's * Une 
Folic ', was produced at Copenhagen in 1806 
and given there more than 200 times until 
1911. It was also performed in Sweden and 
Germany (Kiel, 1930). A second opera, 

‘ Felicie' (also adapted from a French 
libretto), produced at Stockholm in 1821 and 
heard at Copenhagen in 1823, was much less 
popular. a. L. 

Iliei. 11 tout no. P\. ’ Svriitka opera vkngaic' (Stork- 
!»• •Im. iHDsl. pp. 11 - |H. 

Li*i».mi \. A.. ‘ Svcntka hoTkapcUmaiUm, 1783-1884’ 
(Stockholm, 1HA4J. 

Lono i*»» CuvitUi, P., *La Vic avcntuicuM- d'uii 
«oin|Knitrur ncuchklclois ‘ (‘ Sthvvcucruclm Jalir- 
buch lui Mutikwiociwhaft \ 1 039). 

Norusd,T., • Svcntk nnuik hisloria r (Stockholm, 1918). 

DUQUESNOY, Charles (real name 
Charlcs-Fran^ois Honor* Lanctin) (b . 

Bcuzct, prov. of Namur, 1759; d. Brussels, 

9 May 1822). 

Netherlands tenor singer and composer. 
He learnt music as a choir-boy, showing him¬ 
self exceptionally gifted, and in 1787 he joined 
the Theatre Royal dc la Monnaie at Brussels, 
where he sang tenor parts in opera and showed 
high merit as a singer, lie changed hi* name 
at his family’s desire. He developed a gift for 
composition, mainly of church music, though 
lie also wrote for the stage. When the French 
revolutionary army invaded the southern 
Netherlands in 1794 he lied to Holland, where 
he lived at The Hague until 1795, shortly after 
the French had crossed the Dutch border. He 
then established himself at Hamburg, where, 
with the aid of a few musicians from the 
Brussels Monnaie theatre, he founded an 
opera-house for the numerous French emi¬ 
grants. 

In 1802, under the Consulate of Napoleon 
and after the promulgation of the “ Con¬ 
cordat ”, Duqucsnoy returned to his native 
country and became choirmaster at Aalst. In 
1814 he was appointed to a similar post at the 
church of Saint-Michel and Sainte-Gudulc at 
Brussels, where he exerted a great and lasting 
influence on the practice of liturgical music 

3 F 
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in the Roman Catholic Netherlands, both as 
composer and as choirmaster. This influence 
was still felt after his death and even after the 
establishment of the independent kingdom of 
Belgium in 1830. 

The largest part of Duqucsnoy’s works are 
kept in manuscript in the Library of the 
Koninklijk Vlaams Conservatorium at Ant¬ 
werp and some are in that of the Brussels 
Conservatoire Royal de Musique. The 
following is a chronological list 1 : 

‘ Dixit psalm and symphony, 1775 (A). 

1 Ad te Icvavi \ Psalm CXXII, 1775 (A). 

‘ Dcus noster with orch., 1775 (A). 

' Te Deum \ with orch., 1778 (A). 

Mass without orch., 1779 (A). 

‘ Regina coeli *, oratorio, 1784 (A). 

' Almangor ’, ballet, 1787. 

' i", ia» et I 3 » Ode sacr<e de J. B. Rousseau *, 1787-89 
(A). 

• Amymone , cantata, 1790 (A). 

Mass with orch., 1790 (A). 

• Le Prix des arts, ou La Fite Aamandc \ opera, 1791 

(A). 

Let Surprises de la baronne provinciale ', opera, 1791. 


' Hommuge A Bruxelles * (? opera), 1793. 

' Priire A I'iternel *, overture and chorus, 1794 (A). 

‘ La Fite des manages, ou Le Tirage de la milicc ', 
opera, 1798. 

' Missa solemnis ’, 181a (A). 

' Cantique de Moyse ', with orch., 1819 (A). 

* Missa cui titulus : Vivat Rex! 1816 (B). 

1 Alleluia *, chorus, 1816 (B). 

Mass, 1819-90 (A). 

' De profundis', 18a 1 (B). 

The opera 1 Le Mari gar<on * and various religious 
works, undated, are also at Antwerp. 

The ‘ Regina coeli and Psalm LXXXVI 1 (MS Bib. 
Nat., Paris, 1764), Ascribed to Charles Duquesnoy by 
Eitner, is the work of a French contemporary composer 
named Duquesnoy, who was a music teacher at Noyon. 

A. L. C. 

Biul.—B iog. Nat. Beige, Vol. XI (1890-91). 

Cownr.T, A., * Onbekende Werken van Ch. Duquesnoy ' 
('Bclg. tijdschr. v. Muziekwetenschap', Vol. II, 
No. 1, Antwerp, Oct. 1947). 

RcNir.v, L.. ' Histoirc des thiitres A Bruxelles ’ (Paris, 
1998). 

DUR (Gcr.). The German word for 
“ major ” in reference to keys ; the equivalent 
of " minor *’ is “ moll These terms arc 
derived from the Latin durum and molle. o. 

Stt aho Hexachord. 

DURAN, Jos£ ( b . ?; d. ?). 

Spanish (Catalan) 18th-century conductor 
and composer. He was conductor of the 
Opera at Barcelona and of the private band 
of the Marques de los Vdcz. His ‘ Antlgono’, 
a setting of Mctastasio’s libretto, was given at 
Barcelona on 10 July 1760. ‘ Temistoclcs’ 
(>762), an arrangement in Spanish of Meta- 
stasio’s play, was written in less than a month 
“ owing to the non-appearance of what was 
expected from Italy DurAn presumably 
studied at Naples, since he is described in 
the libretto as “ cataldn, maestro de capilla 
napolitano ” * J. b. t., adds. 

DURAND 8 c CIE. One of the principal 
French music-publishing firms. It came into 
existence on 30 Dec. 1869 by a partnership 

* (A) - MS al Antwerp; (B)= MS at Brussel*. 

* Su Cotarclo y Mori, 1 Origcnes y esiablecumento de 
la 6 pcra en Espafta * (Madrid. 191 7 )- 


between Auguste Durand and Schocnwerk for 
publishing and selling music. On the same 
day the new firm, Durand, Schoenwerk & Cie, 
acquired the catalogue and premises of the 
music publisher Alexandre Flaxland (formerly 
Martin), 4 Place de la Madeleine, Paris, a firm 
founded in 1847. On the admission of Auguste 
Durand’s son, Jacques, to the board (20 Nov. 
1891) the name of the firm was changed to 
A. Durand & Fils. On Auguste Durand’s 
death the company was reconstituted (23 Dec. 
1909) as Durand & Cie with Jacques Durand 
and Gaston Choisnel as directors. Ren6 Dom- 
mangc joined the board in 1921. The present 
directors (1954) of the firm, which was turned 
into a private limited company in 1947, are 
Mmc Jacques Durand, Rcn6 Dommange and 
Adrien Raveau. 

Durand & Cie are the publishers of nearly 
all the works of Saint-Saens and many by 
Bizet, Castiilon, Chausson, Debussy, Dukas, 
Durufte, Faur6, Franck, Guy-Ropartz, 
d’Indy, Lalo, Messiaen, Poulenc, Ravel, 
Roger-Ducasse, Roussel, Florent Schmitt, 
Viernc and others. Many of these names 
figure as editors of the famous ‘ Edition 
Classique r. a. (ii). 

DURAND, Auguste (Fr^Wrlc). Stt 
Duranowski. 

DURAND, (Marie-) Auguste (b . Paris, 18 
July 1830; d. Paris, 31 May 1909). 

French organist and composer. He was a 
fellow-student of Saint-Saens and Franck at 
the Paris Conservatoire. Later he became 
organist of various Paris churches and the 
founder of the publishing firm bearing nis 
name. A> W* 

DURAND, Jacques (Massacrie) (*• 
Paris, 22 Feb. 1865; d. Bcl-Etat, 22 Aug. 

1928). 

French music publisher and author, son 
of the preceding. He published ' Quclqu« 
Souvenirs d’un 6diteur de musique , 2 vols., 
1865-1909, 1910-24 (1925)- Hc 
recipient of Debussy's * Lcttrcs A son Miteur 
(1927), and himself wrote ‘Elements d har¬ 
monic \ ‘ Abrtg6 de 1 ’histoire de la musique 
and • Abr6g6 historique et technique oc 

l'ldition musicale ’. /• A ; 'Mj* 

Durandi, Jacopo. Chenibini (' Arm.d. abbao 

donaia *. lib.). Haydn (* Armida , lib.). 

DURANOWSKI (Durand), August Fry- 
deryk (b . Warsaw, 1770; d- Strasbourg, 

* 8 polish violinist and composer. His father, 
a French imigri named Durand, was 
musician at the court of Prince OgJsMM 
Slonim and later at the royal court in W area • 

He married a Polish girl and adopted a Polish 
version of his French name. His son was first 
his pupil, but later was sent at the expens 
Prince Oginski to Paris, where he bcc *"£ , 
pupil of Viotu in 1789. He soon accomphshc 
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perfection in the technique of the violin. In 
1794 and 1795 he travelled in Germany and 
Italy, meeting everywhere with sensational 
success. According to F£tis, Paganini con¬ 
fessed that his style and many of his virtuosic 
and popular effects were to a considerable 
extent derived from Duranowski, whom he 
had heard when young. There can be no 
doubt that Duranowski excelled in playing a 
melody on the upper strings with the bow 
while with his left hand he produced on the 
lower strings a peculiar kind of accompani¬ 
ment with pizzicato notes. 

At the height of Duranowski's career, which 
was impeded by irregular habits, he suddenly 
discarded the violin and volunteered for the 
French army, becoming adjutant to General 
Menou. Owing to some misconduct, he was 
imprisoned at Milan, but fortunately soon 
released by the general himself. He then 
quitted military service and returned to the 
violin. During the years 1810-14 he lived 
chiefly in Germany, but his restless nature 
forced him to move from one place to another. 
He gave a series of concerts at Dresden, 
Cassel and Leipzig as well as in Prague and 
Warsaw. For a short time he acted as 
principal violinist at the ducal court of Cassel 
and at Asclialfcnhurg. Finally he settled at 
Strasbourg as leader of the theatre orchestra, 
remaining there until his death. 

Duranowski’s numerous compositions in¬ 
clude a violin Concerto in A major (Op. 8), 
‘ Airs varies ’ for violin and orchestra, violin 
ducts published in 5 series, the extremely diffi¬ 
cult * Six Etudes ’ (Op. 15), fantasies, caprices, 
potpourris and several German songs. 

C. R. II. 

Stf alto Fr.inrl (C.. ded. of organ pi«rl. 

DURANTE, Francesco (b. Frattamag- 
giore nr. Naples, 31 Mar. 1 1884 : d. Naples, 13 

Aug. 1755 )- 

Italian composer. He studied at the Con- 
servatorio di Sant’ Onofrio, Naples, where his 
uncle, Don Angelo Durante, was principal 
teacher in 1690-99 and 1702-4. Villarosa 
and Florimo dispute the statement in Choron 
and Fayollc's ' Dictionnaire historique des 
musiciens’ (1810) that Durante left the con¬ 
servatory at an early age and went to Rome, 
where he studied for five years under Pasquini 
and l’itoni; but this story appears already in 
the * Voyage pittoresque, ou Description des 
royaumes de Naples ct dc Sicilic ’ (1781) by 
J. C. Richard de Saint-Non, who derived his 
information on the musicians of Naples from 
Piccinni, himself a pupil of Durante's. Further¬ 
more, a letter from Girolamo Chiti to Padre 

1 Not 1*, Mar., as hitherto held. S*< the entry eon- 
cerimiK Durante’s baptism in the registers of the parish 
church of Frattamaggiore, reproduced in facsimile in 
Rocco Fimmand’s * Per la posa della prima pietra del 
monumento a Francesco Durante in FratlamaKgiore * 
(Naples, 19^0). 


Martini J , dated 10 Sept. 1746, with reference 
to a mass performed in Rome, calls Durante 
“ scolaro di Pittoni ". There is therefore good 
reason to believe Villarosa and Florimo to have 
been wrong on this point, as they have been 
shown to be on so many others.* It seems 
possible that Durante’s uncle, who was not 
only maestro di cappella , but also rector, of the 
Conservatorio di Sant' Onofrio from 1690 to 
1699, may have gone himself for some purpose 
to Rome between 1699 and 1702, when he 
resumed teaching at the Neapolitan conser¬ 
vatory, and have taken his nephew with him. 
Such training under Pitoni in Rome would 
account for Durante's lifelong predilection for 
contrapuntal church music and his avoidance 
of the opera-house, unusual in a Neapolitan. 

In July 1710, at the age of twenty-six, 
Durante became second master at the Gon- 
servatorio di Sant’ Onofrio. Six months later, 
on 12 Jan. 1711, he resigned, and he took 
on no other teaching appointment at Naples 
until 1728. Nothing is known of his activities 
between those dates. There are persistent 
statements in the early biographical accounts 
that he spent some years in Germany. Thus 
A. Nluzzarella in V'ol. Ill of .Vlartuscelli’s 
• Hiografia degli uomini illustri del regno di 
Napoli ’ (1816) says Durante was for many 
years at Wittenberg, where lie was much 
beloved and exerted a wide influence. The 
statement of Ginguene, in his life of Piccinni, 
that Durante returned from Saxony in 1744, 
and that occurring in connection with the 
biography of Pergolesi, who is said to have 
become a pupil of Feo when Durante was 
called by Charles VI to Vienna, can be shown 
to be chronologically impossible. Neverthe¬ 
less they may be based on somebody's inexact 
recollections of actual events. For seventeen 
years we know nothing of Durante’s life, and 
a prolonged stay at Wittenberg or elsewhere 
would do something, too, to account for his 
European celebrity in his time, which is not 
easily explicable if he spent all his days teach¬ 
ing at Naples. 

The dates of his various appointments at the 
Neapolitan conservatories have been estab¬ 
lished by Di Giacomo. His first brief period as 
second master in his own old school has already 
l>een recorded. He was maestro di cappella at 
the Conservatorio dei Povcri from 1728 to 1739. 

* Federico Paniini. * Carleggio inedito del P. Giam- 
tulima Martini coi piu celebri music is ti del suo tempo ’ 
(Bologna. 18H81. 

.'Besides " establishing " ihe wrong date of birth, 
villarosa says Durante studied under Greco at the 
Conservatorio dei Povcri di Gau Cristo until it was 
disbandr.l, and was then sent to the Conservatorio di 
Sant* Onofrio. to complete his studies under Alessandro 
Scarlatti. Florimo pointed out that the Conservatorio 
dri Povcri was in existence up to 1744. when Durante 
was 60. but still maintained that Greco and Scarlatti 
were his leathers. Salvatore Di Giacomo has shown 
that Scarlatti never taught at either die Povcri or 
Onofrio conservatories. 
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He became primo maestro, as Leo’s successor, in 
the Conservatorio di Sant’ Onofrio again in 
Jan. 1745 and taught there until 1755. He 
taught also at the Conservatorio di Santa 
Maria di Loreto from 1742 until 1755, holding 
the two appointments concurrently for the 
last ten years of his life. 

There can be no doubt that Durante was a 
great teacher. His pupils include Vinci, Duni, 
Pcrgolcsi, Guglielmo, Tractta, Sacchini, Pic- 
cinni and Paisiello. The last-named in his 
own old age, in an interview with one Agostino 
Gervasio, spoke with enthusiasm and love of 
his old master, although he had at that time 
few good words to say of anybody else. 1 

Durante seems to have been a man of the 
utmost integrity, at once simple and pro¬ 
foundly wise. We find him, in the records of 
the Neapolitan conservatories, called in to 
compose the differences between his more 
excitable colleagues. He was a great “ char¬ 
acter ”, who bore the sorrows and afflictions of 
his life with a positively superhuman equani¬ 
mity. He was thrice married, the first time 
to a real termagant, who lived for nothing but 
the lottery. She tried his patience sorely, and 
he was obliged to work extremely hard, and 
even deprive himself of sleep at nights, in 
order to earn enough to enable her to satisfy 
her passion for gambling. He returned one 
day from a journey to find she had sold all 
his compositions in manuscript. He sat down 
calmly and began the long task of writing 
them out again from memory. At length 
death relieved him of this encumbrance, and 
after a short time lie married his servant, a 
young girl, ” di bellissimc forme ”, whom he 
tenderly loved and with whom he was very 
happy until she too died. The strength of 
character lie exhibited at this time was extra¬ 
ordinary. He arranged and himself con¬ 
ducted the music for the funeral ceremony in 
his home, after which, with tranquil resigna¬ 
tion and without displaying any sign of 
emotion, he lifted the body from the bed 
where it lay and deposited it in the coffin. 
Then, having embraced his dead wife for the 
last time, he covered her face with a piece 
of fine linen and himself nailed down the 
coffin lid. He later married another of his 
servants. 

His simple manners were endearing. 
Always rather slovenly dressed, he neverthe¬ 
less attached considerable importance to his 
wig, on which a good deal of his dignity 
depended. In order not to disarrange it he 
would carry his three-cornered hat under his 
right arm and would often be seen to stop in 
the streets and purchase some fresh figs, which 
he put in his hat and consumed on the way to 
the conservatory. He seems to have been fond 

* Stt Salvatore Di Giacomo, * Paisiello e i suoi con¬ 
tent poranei \ in ' Musica e Musicisti Dec. 1903. 


of fruit: Paisiello records that he died “ of a 
diarrhoea brought on by a feed of melons ”, 
In his lifetime Durante’s reputation as com¬ 
poser was very great. His manuscripts are 
found in all the important European libraries, 
with an exceptionally extensive collection in 
the Paris Conservatoire. Rousseau called him 
“ the greatest harmonist of Italy, that is to 
say, of the world ” — a tribute which to-day 
seems exaggerated. Durante had differences 
of opinion with Leonardo Leo over points of 
style and technique in church music, and the 
dispute was continued among their followers 
and pupils, who were known respectively as 
the " Durantisti ” and the “ Leisti It is not 
easy to-day to discover wherein precisely their 
differences lay. Villarosa says the points at 
issue were the “ accompagnamenti della 
quarta del tono ” and whether the fourth was 
a consonance or a dissonance. Edward J. 
Dent, one of the few modern musicologists who 
have studied the works of these two composers, 
characterizes them in this way : 

Durante is sentimental; Leo is not. Durante’* 
technical skill was no doubt quite as great as Leos in 
the matter of counterpoint. Hut he has no great love 
for massive contrapuntal effects. His parts weave in 
and out on purely conventional lines; the same 
sequences and imitations are perpetually recurring, and 
his most individual moments are to be found in hi* 
somewhat sugary solos. When he is at his very best, 
he is most touchingly beautiful, and leems to fore¬ 
shadow- Mo/art. But Durante could not keep his style 
up to a high level for any length of time, and soon 
sinks back to the commonplace. Leo hardly ever 
attempts the pathetic, and if he has a fault, it is dry¬ 
ness. But his sense of tonality and form is strong; hu 
fugues may be devoid of sentimentality, but they are 
vigorous. . . . This difference of temperament between 
Leo and Durante caused the neat generation of Nea¬ 
politan composers to fall into two groups, the Leisti 
and " Durantisti ”. The disciples of Leo aimed at rich¬ 
ness of harmony, at part-writing and counterpoint — 
in short, at scientific composition, in the best 
the word. Durante's disciples were all for clearness 
and facility. 1 

Durantc’s works include 3 oratorios ; ‘ La 
ccrva assetata” (Naples, 1719)* ‘ Abigatle 
(Rome, 1736) and ‘ S. Antonio di Padova 
(Bologna, 1753) 1 ; but of these only the 
librettos have survived. A catalogue of his 
compositions could be compiled only by col¬ 
lating the very numerous manuscripts in the 
great European libraries: it would include 
about 14 masses and about 50 motets, a 
capptlla (“ alia Palestrina ’’) or accompanied, 

6 secular solo cantatas, 18 ducts for soprano 
and contralto, 8 quartelti coneertanti for 2 vns., 
viola and figured bass, sonatas, divertimenti, 
fugues and partitas for cembalo (some ol 
which have been printed in modern editions), 
a concerto for cembalo, violins and bass, an 
organ sonata, solfeggi and 12 ‘ Madrigali col 

» ’ Leonardo Leo ’ (S.I.M.G.. Leipzig. 1906-7). Foe 
further comparisons of the stylo of Leo *adID 
scc Karl Gustav Fellercr, ’Der Palotnnasnl und^ ne 
Bedeutung in der vokalen Kirchenmusik dcs achtzehnten 

ora ton i sa«i esJuito a Venezia • (’Accadem.e e b.bl.o- 
techi d’ Italia \ Rome, 1930-32. 
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basso continuo, estratti dalle cantate di Scar¬ 
latti \ The only works printed in the com¬ 
poser’s lifetime were the choruses for Annibale 
Marchcsi's * Flavio Valente ’ in his ‘ Tragedie 
cristiane ’ (Naples, 1729) and * Sonate per 
cembalo divisi in studii c divertimenti ’ 
(Naples, 1732). 

The songs ‘ Danza, fanciulla ’ and * Pre- 
ghiera ’ arc 19th-century fabrications from 
2 solfeggi by Durante, to which new words 
and more elaborate accompaniments were 
added (see Nos. 137 and 150 of * Solfcgcs 
d’ltalie Paris, c. 1812). f. \v. (ii). 

DURANTE, Silvestro (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian composer. He was maetlro di <apf«lla 
at the church of Santa Maria Trastevere in 
Rome in 1652, at that of" nclla Consola/ione " 
in 1G64 and again at Santa Maria Trastevere 
in 1668-72. He wrote masses, motets and 
other church music. e. v. d. s. 

DURASTANTI, Margherita (b . Italy, c. 
168 3 i d. ?). 

Italian soprano singer. Her hrst known 
appearance was at the Teatro San Giovanni 
Crisostomo, Venice, in 1709; she must then 
have already been a very accomplished singer, 
since she created the name-part in Handel's 

* Agrippina ’ in that year. She continued as 
prima donna at the same theatre until 1712, 
appearing in seven operas by Antonio Lotti 
and a few others. Next she was at Naples, 
during the season of 1715* 16, in Gasparini's 
‘ Eumenc ’ and in Alessandro Scarlatti's 
‘Carlo, re d’ Allctnagna’ and 'La virtu trion- 
fante In Apr. 1719, together with Yiitoria 
Tesi, she went to Dresden and sang in Lotti's 
' Tcofanc ’ (Sept. 1719). Handel heard her 
there and engaged her, together with Senesino 
and other Dresden artists, for the newly 
founded Royal Academy of Music in l.ondon. 
She made her debut there on 2 Apr. 1720 as 
Komolo in Porta’s ' Nu mi tore ’ and sang the 
title-parts in Handel's ‘ Kadamisto ' (27 Apr.) 
and Domenico Scarlatti's ‘ Narciso ’ (30 May), 
and the next season (1720-21) leading parts in 

* Astarto ’, ' Kadamisto ’ (but this time she 
sang Zcnobia, while her former part of 
Kadamisto was taken by Senesino), ‘ Arsace ', 

Mu/io Sccvola ’ and ‘ Odio c 1 " aniorc ’. 

The following <|uotation from ‘ The Evening 
Post' of 7 Mar. 1721 shows that she soon 
acquired favour at court: 

Lj.I Thursday, Ins Majesty was pleased to stand god¬ 
father. and the 1 ‘rmceu and I.ady Bruce godmothers 
to a daughter ol Mrs. Durastanti, chief siiiver in the 
Opera-house. The Marquis Visconti for the King, and 
the 1 -ady Litchfield for the I'rincess. 

Durastanti did not sing in the season of 
1721-22 ; she reappeared on 29 Dec. 1722 in 
a revival of Hononcini’s ‘ Crispo \ In the 
next opera, which was Handel's ‘ Ottonc ’ (12 
Jan. 1723), a formidable rival arose in the 
person of Francesca Cuzzoni, who made her 
London dtrbui in the principal part of Tcofanc 


(while Durastanti sang that of Gismonda). 
She continued, however, to sing through this 
and the next season, in spite of Cuzzoni, and 
performed in 4 Coriolano 4 Krminia ’, ' Fla¬ 
vio * and 4 Farnace \ In 1724 she played 
Sextus in Handel’s 4 Giulio Ccsarc ’ and ap¬ 
peared also in 4 Vespasiano * Calfurnia 4 
and 4 Aquilio Consolo ’. She took her leave 
of the public at her farewell performance in 
4 Calfurnia *, in a song written for her by Pope 
—- some say at the desire of her patron the 
Earl of Peterborough (who at that time was 
already secretly married to Anastasia Robin¬ 
son) — which ended with this couplet: 

l»ui Id old charmers yield lo new ; 

Happy toil, adieu, adieu! 

If she understood the meaning of the words, 
her modesty was astonishing. 

It is not known where Durastanti spent the 
intervening nine years until her reappearance 
at the Haymarkct on 30 Oct. 1733 in the title- 
part of' Semiramide riconosciuta' (a pasticcio, 
|M*rhaps with recitatives by Handel), in a 
company which included Anna Strada del P6, 
the two sisters Maria Catterina and Maria 
Rosa Negri, Giovanni Carestini, Carlo Scalzi 
and Gustavus Waltz, assembled to help I landed 
to withstand the opposition of the " Opera of the 
Nobility" at Lincoln's Inn Fields. Durastanti 
sang her old part of Gismonda in a revival of 
Handel's ' Ottone * and created Tauris in his 
4 Ariadne in Crete ' (26 Jan. 1 734). This was 
her la\t season in l.ondon, or anywhere else as 
far as is known. It is not known when and 
where she died. j. M., adds. A. L. 

Duraiio, Giacomo. Sir Gluck (' limoccii/a 
iriuitifKula lib.). Tiacila <* Armida \ lib.). WagcriM’il 
(G. C., * I'rootclco atuilulo lib.). 

DURCHGEI 1 ENDER VORSCHLAG 

(Ger. = Passing Appoggiatura). See Orna¬ 
ments, A (v); C (ii) la). 

DURCHKOMPONIERT (Ger., lit. 
" through-composed ”). A German term for 
which there is no generally accepted English 
technical equivalent, but which is adequately 
rendered by 44 continuously set ”. It designates 
adjectivally a song which is a musical composi¬ 
tion with a shape of its own set to a poem in 
several regularly grouped verses, the verse- 
divisions being disregarded by the composer, 
whose music continues on its own lines and 
groups the words according to the musical 
exigencies. A song that is dure/ikornfionierl is 
thus the exact opposite of a strophic song, 
where the same music is repeated for each 
verse of the poem. In Schubert’s 44 Fair Maid 
of the Mill " cycle, where all the poems are in 
regular verse-groups, only the songs Nos. 1, 7, 
8, 9 . ' 3 . ! 4 » '8 ami 20 arc strophic ; the others 
are 44 continuously set ". t. u. 

Str olio Son?. Strophic Sour. 

Durer, Albrecht. Set Baudrirr (* Melancholia *). 
Baimnern (opera on). Moli.iupi (' Nurnbcrgcr Stadl- 
idcifrr ' for orch.) Mratrck f llerm Durcrs Uild *. 
operak. Strong (' Sintrani *. lyniphony). 
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DUREY, Louis (£. Paris, 27 May 1888). 

French composer. He did not begin his 
musical studies until 1910, when he took 
private lessons in harmony, counterpoint and 
fugue from Uon Saint-Rcquier, one of the 
professors of the Schola G'antorum in Paris. 
Durey, although never entering any musical 
institution, studied seriously until 1914, when, 
on the outbreak of war, he enlisted in the 
French army. By that time he had already 
written some immature but promising works, 
including two unaccompanied choruses, sets 
of songs on poems by Paul Verlaine and 
Francis Jainmcs, and an ‘ Oflrande lyrique ’ 
to words by Tagore. 

It was not until 1916, when on leave, that 
Louis Durey found another opportunity for 
composition. The setting of three poems from 
the * Voyage d’Uricn * by Andr6 Gide, written 
at that time, marked a distinct advance in 
style and individuality. To this succeeded a 


and little has been heard of him. In 1922 a 
second string Quartet was finished, and in 
1923 a Sonatina for flute and pianoforte. 
Among Durey's unpublished works are an 
opera in one act, based on M6rim6c’s ‘L’Occa- 
sion ', incidental music for Hebbel’s ‘Judith ’, 
‘ Lloges' for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, 
a * Pastorale ' for orchestra, a Quartet for 
wind instruments and several sets of songs and 
pianoforte pieces. 

All these works are “ early ”, for although 
Durey took to composition comparatively 
late, he withdrew from the musical scene, 
quite unaccountably, almost as soon as he 
had reached full maturity as a composer. 
When his music was new it seemed modern, 
not from any aggressive repudiation of estab¬ 
lished rules, but from a natural taste and a 
feeling for form which enabled him to dispense 
with them. Although he did not shrink from 
harmonic harshness and rhythmic complexi- 


f ,«« • , ’ — ••••• iiiwiiiv ••auiiiivM aiiu 1 aj y iiuiiiv 

piano one 1 no and two pieces for four hands, ,ics when he required them, his music is often 

i.arillon and Neigc . At this point the almost classical in its simplicity and balance, 

influence ol Erik Satie and Strav.nsky began to Where he was at his best, his sensitive restraint 

was engaging and even touching, but it was 


make itself felt in Durey's music, and he had by 
this time become drawn into the group of “ Les 
Six ”, no doubt without being clearly aware 
of what was happening, as indeed was the 
case with this association as a whole, whose 
" members ", though friends among them¬ 
selves, never intended to form an artistic 
society and did not all share the same tenden¬ 
cies. What was rather Jean Cocteau's anti- 


sometimes carried to such lengths as to produce 
a feeling of emotional aridity. The undoubted 
poetry of his work is often ultra-refined and 
precious, and cannot appeal to humanity at 
large, but there is no telling how he would 
have developed had he continued to be 
productive. e. b. 

DUREZZA (It;il., hardness). An Italian 


fOUn ^rt° n vvoixi for discord until the , 7th century; later 

i • .^T lon S hc it ceased to be a specifically musical term, but 

found it incompatible with artistic honesty to bc uscd J a musica | dircct j 0 n, con 

remain subjected to this influence. From that 
moment he ignored the doctrines laid down 


by Cocteau as resolutely as Cocteau defied 
academic principles, and hc found that his 
style had become clarified by this temporary 
aberration and its attendant reaction. The 
immediate outcome of this phase was a string 
Quartet (1917), to which succeeded, in 1918, 
the ‘ Images k Crusoe,’ a song-cycle with 
accompaniment for several instruments to 
poems by Saint-Lcger L*gcr. Both works 
represent the composer’s art at its best. 

The ‘ Images k Crusoe ’, which express 
Robinson Crusoe’s disillusion with the affairs 
of men after his return from the desert island, 
were succeeded by several sets of songs of an 
idyllic character, including the ‘ Epigrammcs 
dc Thcocrite ’ and the 4 Trois Po*mcs de 
Petrone ’, and these were in their turn followed 
by a string Trio. Another important work is 
‘ Le Bestiairc ’, where Durey set a number of 
diminutive poems on animals by Guillaume 
Apollinaire with a mixture of irony and 
poignancy which fits them perfectly. 

In 1921 Durey seceded formally from the 
group of Les Six. Since 1923 he has lived in 
comparative seclusion in the south of France, 


may ___ _ _ 

durtzzOf to indicate a harsh or unyielding 
manner of performance. 

Durfey (D’Urfey). Thomn. Su Akcroyde <6 play*, 
incid. m. & tong-book). Ballad Opera. Dc«ar t Opera 
(source of tunes). Blow (• Royalist song for). ClarM 
(J. i. song from Ode. songs for 3 play*. »"««*• *"• W 
• Virtuous Wife * & ' Wife for any Man ). Courtevillc 
(a.' Don Quixote \ incid. m.). Eccles (a, 3 »*«**'• 

Fanner (T.. ‘Virtuous Wife’, incid. «•)•/'"£? 
(• Busty D’Ambois \ songs). Crabu (’ Squire Oldsapp . 
song). Unton (songs for D.’s collections). Uw# 
(* Cinthia and Endymion *, incid. m.; Masamcllo , 
songs). Purcell (4. incid. m. for 6 plaw; 3 «*«• 

1 catch; 5 songs). PurceU (5. incid. ro. for 4 play*)- 
Siface (ref. to a f Fool’s Preferment ’). Smith (R. 1. do.). 
Toilet (song for a plays). Turner (W., do.). 

Bibl.—Day. Cyrus Lawrence * The Songs of Thomas 
D’Urfey 1 (Cambridge. Mass.. « 933 ). 

DURIGO, Dona (b . Budapest, 15 May 
1881 ; d. Budapest, 25 Dec. 1943 )- 
Hungarian contralto singer. She was a 
pupil of Stockhausen at Frankfort o/M. and ol 
Bellwidt. For some time she was a teacher at 
the Conservatory of Budapest. Afterwards 
she achieved a great reputation in western 
Europe as an interpreter of classical oratorio 
and of Mahler’s music, in which the immense 
tone she could produce served her well, tor 
some years before her death she was connected 
with the Conservatory at Zurich. h. a. 
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DURME, Jef van (b. Kcmsckc - Waes f 
7 May 1907). 

Belgian composer. He studied harmony 
with Louis dc Vocht and counterpoint with 
Alpacrts at the Antwerp Conservatory, and 
then went to Vienna for further studies, 
receiving advice from Alban Berg there. After 
that composer's death he wrote ‘ In Memoriam 
Alban Berg ’ for orchestra. Further works 
include the ballet ‘ Do Dagcraad ’ (* Dawn ’), 
produced at Antwerp in 1936; oratorio* Dc 
Vier Stonden ’; Symphony; * Kamerconcerto’ 
for chamber orch.; ‘ Trois Pocmes de Baude¬ 
laire ’ for voice & orch.; 2 string Quartets, 
Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf.; 2 Trios for 
vn., cello & pf.; 2 Sonatas for vn. & pf.; pf 
pieces, songs, etc. t. B. 

DUR6N, Sebastian ( b . Brihuega, New 
Castile, ?;</.? Camb6, Pyrenees, ?). 

Spanish 17th-18th-century composer. He 
received his first appointment at I.as Palmas, 
where a portrait of him is said to exist in the 
church of SS.Justo y Pastor. In 1G91 he was 
summoned to lx- master of the royal chapel in 
Madrid, which office he held until at least 
1702, under Charles II and in the beginning 
of the reign of Philip V. Duron supported the 
unsuccessful claimant, the Archduke Charles 
of Austria ; and when the war of the Spanish 
succession turned in favour of the BourlMin*, 
he seems to have gone into exile. His will is 
dated Bayonne, 1715; and a codicil was added 
at Candid in the Aug. of the following year. 

Durdn has been accused by the Spanish 
moralist Benito Gerdnimo Feyjoo y Monte¬ 
negro of having introduced Italian music and 
violins into Spain. Neither of these statements 
is strictly true. Violins (though liolines perhaps 
here means ** viols ") had been in use in the 
royal chapel since 1(133; and Durdn's works 
for the stage seem rather more Spanish than 
Italian in character. Sometimes with spoken 
dialogue, sometimes apparently without it, 
they are primitive indeed when compared with 
those of his Italian contemporaries, especially 
Alessandro Scarlatti. The melodies seem 
much influenced by the rhythms of Spanish 
song, and Durdn has a passion for odd turns 
of phrase and unexpected syncopation. Speci¬ 
mens of his work are printed by Pedrcll 
(' Teatro llrico espanol ’) and Mitjana (‘ End. 
dr musique: Kspagne ’). Genuine Italian 
opera made its first appearance in Madrid in 
1 703, under the Bourbon Philip V'; the com¬ 
pany was saved from ruin only by the personal 
interest of the king, while the public flocked to 
hear Spanish zarzuelas in the style of Durdn, 
in which political allusions wrre easily de¬ 
tected betw’ccn the lines of an apparently 
mythological story. At Barcelona, however, 
the Archduke Charles and his followers sup¬ 
ported the Italian opera. 1 

• S*e Anoto*. 
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Durdn wrote, as far as is known, the follow¬ 
ing zarzuelas: 

I Venir d amor al muixlo *. libretto by Melchor 

Fernandez de Leon, it>8<> (title of the score. in the 
Bibl. Nac., Madrid. * Salir rl ainor del inundo ’). 

■ Veneno « dc amor la einbidia *. lib. by Antonio de 

Zamora, performed Madrid. 17 Nov. 169" (the 
score hat the title * Muerte en amor o la auvencia 
* Jupiter y Yoo. Iia cicle* premi.111 dcAdenes *, lib. by 
Martot de l^unza, (kinde de Clavijo. 12 May 

1699- 

■ La* nurvai armas de amor lib. by Jo*e de CaAinrn, 

2S Nov. 1711. 

‘ Apolo y I)afnc ’ (lib. by Juan de Itenevides), * Selva 
emanlada de amor 1 and * I.a guerra dc lot 
Jmate* *, the worn of which are also in the 
Madrid National Library, cannot lie dated. 

The royal chapel in Madrid possesses 
sacred music by Duron, including a Requiem 
and a Litany, both for 8 voices. 

j. b. T., adds. a. l. 

Du Roullet, Francois Louis Gaud Lebland. Stt 

Alcette GlUClt . 

DURUFL£, Maurice (b. Louviers, Eure, 

II Jan. 1902). 

French organist and composer. He was a 
pupil at the choir-school of Rouen Cathedral 
from 1912 to 1918, where he studied piano¬ 
forte, organ and theory with Jules Haelling, a 
pupil of Guilinant anti organist of the Cathe¬ 
dral. In 1919 Durulle went to study in Paris. 
He was an organ pupil first of Tournetnire, 
then of Iaiuis Vierne. In 1920 he joined the 
class of Gigout, gaining a premier aeeeuil in 
1921 and the premier prise d'orgue in 1922. His 
other professors at the Paris Conservatoire 
were S. Gallon (harmony), Estylc (accom¬ 
paniment), Caossadc (fugue) and Dukas 
(composition). In all these subjects he gained 
premiers prix. He won the first prizes offered 
by the Amis de I’Orgue, in 1929 lor organ 
playing and improvisation, and in 19311 for 
coin|K»ilion (with his ‘ Prelude, adagio et 
choral vari* ’, Op. 4). He was awarded a 
prize by the Fondation Blumenthal in 193(1. 

From 1919 Durulle was assistant organist 
to Tournemirc at the Paris church of Sainte- 
Clotilde. In 1930 lie was appointed organist 
at that of Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, a post 
which he still occupies (although the west-end 
organ there has been virtually unplayable for 
twenty years — a fact which has played its 
part in stemming the flow of organ music from 
his pen;. He relieved Vierne at Notrc-Dame 
from 1929 to 1931. From 1942 he acted as 
deputy professor for Marcel Dupre's organ 
class at the Conservatoire and in 1943 suc¬ 
ceeded K. Pech as professor of harmony. 

Durufl* is an organ virtuoso and among the 
finest in Europe to-day. He has toured 
extensively as a recitalist, in his native country 
and abroad. He has visited London tw'ice for 
the Organ Music Society (in 1938 and 1949). 
As organist to the Soci£t£ des Concerts du 
Conservatoire he has performed frequently 
with orchestra. 

Almost excessive conscientiousness makes 
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Durufl£ one of the least prolific of composers: 
at fifty he has a list of only nine works. For 
him musical creation is the result of long, 
laborious perseverance, although his works do 
not lack spontaneity on that account. He 
writes with difficulty and is prone to revise and 
re-write his works many times before publish¬ 
ing them, a characteristic shared with his 
master, Dukas. The organ and the orchestra 
are his preferred media. He considers that 
those two inexhaustible sonorous worlds still 
ofier possibilities, while he modestly regards 
himself “ incapable of adding anything sig¬ 
nificant to the pianoforte repertory, view's the 
string quartet with apprehension and en¬ 
visages with terror the idea of composing a 
song after the finished examples by Schubert, 
Faure and Debussy ”. 

This timidity is confined to the man, for his 
music is as assured as it is finished. The main 
influences upon it have been Faure, Debussy, 
Ravel, Dukas and plainsong, with which his 
practical liturgical work as an organist has 
brought him into close contact. This modal 
influence is evident even in a secular work such 
as the * Trois Danses ’, Op. 6, first performed 
at the Colonnc concerts in 1936 under Paul 
Paray. 

After the second world war the firm of 
Durand, who publish all his music, com¬ 
missioned a choral Requiem from Durufll. 
At that time he was working on a suite of organ 
pieces on the plainsong themes of the Requiem 
Mass, so that some of this music was trans¬ 
ferred to the Requiem, Op. 9, which is 
Duruflc’s largest and most important work to 
date. It was first performed by Paris Radio 
in Nov. 1947 under Roger Dcsormidre. 

LIST OF WORKS 
Op. 

1. * Triptyque * for pf. (1927). 

а. Scherzo for organ (1926). 

3. * Prelude, rlcitatif el variation* * for flute, viola 

& pf. (1928). 

4. ' Prelude, adagio et rhoral vari* tur le thime du 

" Veni Creator ” ’ for organ (1929). 

5. 'Suite (Prelude, Sicilienne, Toccata) ' for organ 

( 1930 )- 

б. * Trois Dante* (Divertissement, Dante lente, Tam- 

bourin) ’ for orch. (1936). 

7. ‘ Prelude et fugue tur le nom d'Alain ' for organ 

( I943) • 

8. ' Scherzo for orch. (1940). 

9. Requiem fortolo voices, chorus, orch. & organ (1947). 

P. A. (ii). 
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DUSEK, FrantiSek Xaver (b . Chotiborky, 
Bohemia, 8 Dec. 1731; d. Prague, 12 Feb. 
1799 ). 

Bohemian pianist, teacher and composer. 
Count Spork had him educated in the Jesuits’ 
seminary at Hradcc Kr 4 Iov 6 , but after a fall 
which crippled him for life he gave up other 
studies and devoted himself to music. His 
patron sent him first to Prague and then to 
Vienna, where, under Wagcnseil’s instruction, 
he became an excellent pianist. On his return 
to Prague he soon had numerous pupils and 
exercised a powerful influence on the taste of 
his time. Reichardt, in his letters (I, 116), 
speaks of him as one of the best pianists of that 
time (1773), “ who, besides his excellent read¬ 
ing of Bach, possesses a peculiarly pleasing 
and brilliant style of his own ”, Among his 
best pupils may be numbered Koicluh (Koze- 
luch), MaSck, Vitisck and his wife Joscpha. 
He was also esteemed as a composer of sym¬ 
phonies, quartets, trios, pianoforte concertos, 
sonatas, songs, etc., of which only a small part 
were published. Numerous orchestral and 
chamber works (114) are preserved in Prague, 
in the archives of UmfleckA Bcscda; also 
several in the collections of the Conservatory, 
the National Museum, the University Library, 
etc. In his compositions is reflected the 
gentleness of character which made him 
universally beloved. He was a kind-hearted 
man, and all artists, whether his own country¬ 
men or foreigners, were sure of a kind recep¬ 
tion at his house. His friendship with Mozart 
is well known, and it was in his villa and garden 
near Prague that the great composer put the 
finishing touches to the score of * Don Gio¬ 
vanni \ In this very villa, Bcrtramka, at 
Smlchov, then in the outskirts of Prague, a 
subsequent owner erected a bust of Mozart, 
which was solemnly unveiled on 3 June 1870. 
Since 1929 the villa and garden have been 
owned and carefully preserved by a society 
called " Mozartova obcc c - F - p * 

Bibl.—Patera. J.. 'Bcrtramka v ' (Prague. 

1948). 

DUSEK, Jan LadJsIav. Set Dussek. 

DUSEK (bom Hambacher), Josepha ( b . 

Prague, 6 Mar. 1754; d. Prague, 8 Jan. 

Bohemian soprano singer, wife of FrantiSek 
DuSck (see abon). Her husband taught her 
music and she became a good pianist an 
composer, but above all a fine singer. Mozart, 
from his first acquaintance with her at Salz¬ 
burg in 1777, where, in Aug., he wrote for her 
the recitative and aria ‘ Ah, lo previdi (tv- 
272), looked upon her as a true and sympa¬ 
thizing friend. He wrote for her (3 Nov. 1 7 # 7 > 
at Prague the concert aria ‘Bella mia fiamma 
(K. 528). She sang in Vienna, Berlin, Weimar, 
Leipzig and Dresden, where the elector had 
her portrait painted life-size (1 7 86 ) b y 


1 Revision and orchestration of Op. a. 
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Graff and dedicated to her. The picture has 
been lost. On her first visit with her husband 
to Vienna (Mar. and Apr. 1786) they gave no 
public performance, but were often invited 
to the houses of the aristocracy, especially to 
Prince Paar’s, where Josepha sang with great 
success. They witnessed the downfall of the 
intrigues against Mozart's ‘ Figaro ’ in Vienna, 
and it was their partisanship and enthusiastic 
admiration of the work which prepared the 
way for its brilliant reception in Prague on 
14 Oct. and that of * Don Giovanni ’ on 29 
Oct. 1787. Beethoven was in Prague early in 
1796 and wrote his * Ah perfido ! ’ there. It 
was first sung by DuSck on 21 Nov. of that 
year, hut it was dedicated to Countess 
Josephine Clary. Fetis’s statement that she 
went to London in t8oo and died there arises 
from a confusion with the wife of J. L. Dussek. 

c. p. p. 

Set alio Mozart (a conrrrt .tria* written for D.). 

DUSHKIN, Samuel (b . Suwalki nr. 

Warsaw, 13 Dec. 189b). 

American violinist of Russian birth. He 
went to the U.S.A. at an early age, when he 
became naturalized as an American citizen. 
His exceptional talent for violin playing was 
discovered by the Music School Settlement of 
New York. It was developed by study with 
R£my, Auer anti Kreisler. Blair Fairchild 
brought him to Europe and watched over his 
career with a fatherly solicitude. Dushkin 
was quickly appreciated as a violinist of the 
first rank who adds to an impeccable technique 
a line perception of the musical qualities of 
the very diverse styles, classical and modern, 
which he interprets. London knows his per¬ 
formance chicily in recitals. Elsewhere, all 
over Europe, in America and in Egypt and 
Palestine, he has played concertos with leading 
symphony orchestras. He gave the first per¬ 
formance of Ravel's ‘ Tzigane ’ (Amsterdam, 
1925) anti of Stravinsky's violin Concerto 
(Berlin, 1931), and he has introduced many 
other new compositions for the violin, includ¬ 
ing those of Prokofiev, Gabriel Piern* and his 
friend Fairchild. Dushkin has made for his 
own use a large number of successful transcrip¬ 
tions of works by many composers, old and 
new. 11. c. c. 

DUSK OF THE GODS, THE (Wagner). 
See Ring des Nibelunobn, Drr. 

DUSSEK (DuSck, Dusik), Jan Ladislav 1 
(b. Cislav, Bohemia, 12 Feb. 1760; d. Saint- 
Germain-en-I^yc, 20 Mar. 1812). 

Bohemian pianist and composer. His 
father, Johann Joseph Dussek (or Jan Josef 
Dusik) (1738 1818), a musician of consider¬ 
able repute in his day, was organist and leading 
teacher at Cdslav, where he married the 
daughter of Judge Stfbcta, by whom he had 
three children, the eldest being Jan Ladislav. 

1 The entry in the register waj WencetUus Joannes. 


Although the brother, FrantiSek Benedikt ( b . 
1765; d. after 1816), and the sister, Veronika 
Rosalia, were more or less distinguished, the 
subject of this article is the only one of the 
three whose memory anti works have come 
down to us. According to Dlabad there were 
various modes of spelling our composer’s 
patronymic, Dussik and Duschek being other 
varieties than those given al>ovc; hut" Dussek ” 
has long been recognized and is unlikely 
henceforth to be disturbed in its prerogative, 
notwithstanding that the father of the English 
Dussek signed “Jan Josef Dussik”. When 
the son established himself in London, he 
altered the penultimate letter Irom i to e and 
pronounced Ins name “ Dushek ”, for which 
we have the authority of Pio Cianchettini, 
whose father married Veronika Rosalia, 
already mentioned. Modern Czech authori¬ 
ties write the name Dusik. 

Jan Ladislav Dussek began to study the 
pianoforte in his filth year and the organ in 
his ninth, and in the capacity of organist soon 

S valuable assistance to his father. From 
av he went to Jihlava (Iglau), where he 
was engaged as treble singer in the Minorite 
rhurih, pursuing his musical studies with 
Father Ladislav &pinar and familiarizing him¬ 
self with the “ humanities ” at the College of 
Jesuits, subsequently for two years continuing 
the same course of instruction at Kutna Hora, 
where he was appointed organist of the Jesuit 
church. Thence he removed to Prague, where 
he studied theology and took his bachelor's 
degree. A patron, Count Manner, an 
artillery officer in the Austrian service, took 
him to Mechlin (Malines), where he gave a 
concert, on 16 Dec. 1779. Tired of Mechlin, 
he left for Berg-op-Zoom, again accepting the 
post of organist at one of the principal churches. 
He went to Amsterdam about 1782, where he 
may be said to have laid the foundation of his 
brilliant reputation as pianist and composer. 
It is worth remarking that Dussek's last en¬ 
gagement as church organist was at Bcrg-op- 
Zoom and that this early acquaintance with 
the organ had much to do with the peculiar 
style of not a few of the slow movements to be 
met with in his finest sonatas — among which 
may especially be cited the Adagio of the ‘ In¬ 
vocation ’ (Op. 77), his last great composition 
for the pianoforte. Dussek’s brilliant success 
at Amsterdam soon obtained for him an 
invitation to The Hague, where he passed 
nearly a twelvemonth, giving lessons on the 
pianoforte to the children of the Stadtholder. 
Here he also devoted much time to composi¬ 
tion, producing 3 concertos and 12 sonatas for 
pianoforte, with accompaniments of stringed 
instruments. 

From The Hague Dussek, now aged twenty- 
three, proceeded to Hamburg, obtaining 
further instruction from Carl Philipp Emanuel 
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Bach. The advice and encouragement of this 
eminent master exercised a salutary influence 
on the young musician. A year later we find 
him in Berlin, astonishing the music-lovers of 
the Prussian capital with his pianoforte playing 
and also with his performances on the har¬ 
monica, the qualities of which, in agreement 
with one Hessel. the soi-disanl inventor, he 
travelled through various parts of Germany 
to exhibit, exciting the admiration of Gerber 
(at Cassel in 1785) both for the instrument 
and the performer. 

From Berlin Dussck went to St. Petersburg, 
where he accepted the invitation of Prince 
Radziwill, at whose estate in Lithuania he 
remained more than a year. We next meet 
with him in Paris (towards the end of 1786) 
enchanting Marie-Antoincttc with his play¬ 
ing ; her tempting ofTers, however, could not 
dissuade Dussck from carrying out a long- 
considered project of visiting his brother 
Frantiiek Bencdikt in Italy. At Milan he 
earned new laurels as a performer, both on the 
pianoforte and the harmonica. After his 
return to Paris in 178O the threatening circum¬ 
stances of the time caused him to quit the 
French capital after two years. His next 
residence was London, where he made his 
first appearance at one of Salomon's concerts 
on 2 Mar. 1790. In London, where he 
remained for nearly twelve years, his genius 
was rapidly appreciated: he became a 
fashionable teacher and the centre of a circle 
of eminent musicians. One of the greatest 
compliments ever paid to Dussck, who could 
boast of many, was contained in a letter 
addressed from London to the elder Dussck 
(Dussik) at C&slav by Haydn, then composing 
his imperishable symphonies for Salomon : 

Most worthy Friend — I thank you from my heart 
that, in your Iasi letter to your dear *on, you have abo 
remembered me. I therefore double my compliments 
in return and consider myself fortunate in betDf able 
to assure you that you have one of the most upright, 
moral, and. in music, most eminent of men for a son. 

I love him just as you do, for he fully deserves it. Give 
him, then, daily a father's blessing, and thus will he 
be ever fortunate, which I heartily wish him to be. for 
his remarkable talents. I am. with all respects, your 
most sincere friend, Joseph Haydn. 

London. 76 Feb. 1792. 

In 1792 Dussck married the daughter of 
Domenico Corri. " This lady ”, says Gerber, 

" was principal singer at the London pro¬ 
fessional concerts, he (Dussck] being concerto 
player to the same, and playing in a style of 
incredible perfection.” The marriage brought 
about a joint speculation between Corri and 
Dussck and the establishment of a music shop, 
which ended in failure, so that in 1800, in 
order to elude his uncompromising creditors, 
the latter was obliged to leave the country 
surreptitiously, and once more seek shelter in 
his favourite Hamburg. The story of the 
northern princess who, at this juncture, be¬ 
came enamoured of him, carrying him off to a 


retreat near the Danish frontier, where they 
lived together in seclusion for nearly two years, 
appears to be a myth. At all events we find in 
a correspondence to the ‘ Lcipziger Musik- 
Zeitung ’ accounts of various concerts given 
by Dussck at Hamburg, in 1800 and 1801, 
with references to Steibclt, Himmel, Woelfl 
and John Braham, who, with Nancy Storace, 
sang at Ottensen, on the Elbe, in a concert at 
which Giornovichi was violinist and Dussek 
pianist. In 1802, after appearing at the Con¬ 
cert Hall in Prague, where he played his 
Concerto in G minor, Dussek, accompanied by 
his sister, Veronika Cianchcttini, visited C^slav 
to see his father, whom he had not met for 
more than a quarter of a century, and after 
passing some months at home resumed his pro¬ 
fessional wanderings. In 1803, at Magdeburg, 
he became acquainted with Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, with whom he lived for 
three years on terms of affectionate intimacy, 
to whom he gave advice both in pianoforte 
playing and composition and whose pre¬ 
mature death, on the battlefield of Saalfeld, 
was the origin of the ‘ £l6gie harmonique 
(Op. 61). This was another turning-point in 
the pianist-composer's somewhat tortuous life 
and, for bettcrorworsc.it materially influenced 
his character. Much that is interesting with 
regard to the intercourse between Dussck and 
the prince may be read in the * Leipziger 
Musik-Zcitung ' (1807), in Ludwig Rcllstabs 
‘ Reminiscences of Berlin Music ' in the 
•Berliner Musik-Zeitung ' (1850) and, most 
characteristic of all, in Spohr's autobiography. 

The death of Prince Louis Ferdinand threw 
Dussek once more upon his own unaided re¬ 
sources. It says not a little for him that before 
thinking about future prospects he should have 
devoted time to composing the ‘ Harmonic 
Elegy ’ already mentioned, a fitting tribute to 
the memory of that royal friend whose close 
relations with him fully justified his giving ex¬ 
pression to sentiments of deepest regret througn 
the medium of the art they both so dearly 
loved. Nor could anything be more touching 
and appropriate than the few words wiucn 
Dussek inscribed on the title-page ot ms 
Sonata: 


L'auteur, qui a eu Ic bonheur de jouir duowuoeroj 
a inlime dc S.A.R.. ne l a qu.U* qu'au moment ou 
rent *on precieux sang pour w patrie. 

About the Prince von Yscnburg (or I sen* 
irg), into whose service, after the death o 
s illustrious patron, Dussck entered as court 
d chamber musician, little is on record, i" 
07, having resigned his situation with that 
ince, he entered the service of the Prince of 
nevento (Talleyrand). Here his leisure 
is entirely at his own disposal. He would 
uchsafe occasional instruction to favourc 
.ateurs, such as Mile Charlotte (Tallc>- 
kPs adopted daughter), the Duchesse de 
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Gourland, Mile Betsy Ouvrard (10 whom the 
grand sonata called ‘ L’Invocation ’ is dedi¬ 
cated), etc.; he would also now and then give 
a concert, at which he produced his latest 
works, the rest of his time being exclusively 
devoted to composition. 

With the Prince of Bcncvcnto, his latest 
patron, Dussck continued to reside until his last 
illness compelled him to seek another retreat, 
at Saint-Gcrmain-cn-Layc, where he died. 

With regard to Dussck’s style of playing, 
about which, of course, we can only gather a 
notion from the works he has left, many con¬ 
temporaneous opinions could be cited, but 
perhaps not one more suggestive than that 
which J. V. Tomaick, himself a pianist and 
composer of eminence, gives in his ‘ Autobio¬ 
graphy and Reminiscences ': 

In the year 1804 * my countryman, Dussek. came to 
Prague, and I very soon became acquainted with him. 
He gave a concert to a very lance attendance, at which 
he introduced hi* own Military Concerto. Alter the 
few opening bait of his tint *olo the public uttered 
one Rener.il All ! I here w.u. in fact, something magical 
about the way in which Dussck with all his charming 
grace of manner, through Ins wonderful touch, extorted 
from the instrument delicious and at the same time 
emphatic tones. His fingers were like a company of 
ten singers, endowed with equal executive powers and 
uble to produce with the utmost perfection whatever 
their director could require. 1 never saw the Prague 
public so enchanted as they were on this occasion by 
Duvu-k's splendid playing. Hi* fine declamatory style, 
especially in tanlaiilt phrase*, stands as the ideal for 
every artistic performance — something which no other 
pianist since ha* reached. . . . Dussck was tlie first 
who placed his instrument sideways upon the plat¬ 
form. in which our pianoforte heroes now all follow 
him. though they may have no very interesting profile 
to exhibit. 

j. w. d., rev. c. t. 

Much of Dussck’s music iv justly forgotten, 
though it may he studied with profit by those 
who arc curious about the ephemeral musical 
fashions of his time ; but the later pianoforte 
sonatas at least deserve to be remembered for 
remarkable qualities which they exhibit side 
by side with certain conspicuous weaknesses 
in the handling of form. His pianoforte 
writing is .as congenial to an instrument that 
was then an exciting now discovery for com¬ 
posers as is dementi’s, from which at the 
same time it diners radically in everything hut 
an astonishing and varied effectiveness. The 
Italian's pianoforte music achieves surprising 
individuality in spite of a curious dryness and 
leanness, the Bohemian's by a peculiar rich¬ 
ness of texture and abundant resourcefulness. 
The sonatas arc very satisfying to play to one¬ 
self, though they will never again be per¬ 
formed in public except as occasional curiosities, 
and they confront the student of musical 
history with countless fascinating discoveries in 
the shape of passages that seem to belong to 
later composers who excelled in pianoforte 
writing. The Sonata in C minor. Op. 35 
No. 3, might have been the direct model for 


Beethoven’s “ Path^tique ” (in the same key). 
The E? major, Op. 75, seems to be full of 
Weber; the F S minor, Op. 61 (‘ £l6gie har- 
monique sur la mort du Prince Louis Ferdi¬ 
nand dc Prussc ’), has a Liszlian pianistic 
effulgence in the first movement, not to 
mention that it out-jazzes jazz in the extrava¬ 
gance of its unceasing syncopations in the 
finale. And who, hearing Op. 77, in F minor 
(* L'lnvocation ’), would not guess Schumann 
to be the author of this passage : 


AUtgro modern tv 

(jntjit/r t /rgafitsimo Op 17 . iv 



or fail to say that the following from the same- 
work : 



could only be by Brahms? Nor arc antici¬ 
pations of Chopin difficult to find, and it 
is clear to those who know both Dussck and 
Dvorak that the former influenced this later 
compatriot of his. No. 6 in Dvorak's ‘ Stabat 
Mater \ “ Fac me vcrc tecum Acre ”, for 
instance, sounds just like Dussck. E. i». 


' 1 on..lick gives the wrong year : it should be t8oa. 
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There is much confusion in the opus num¬ 
bers of Dusick’s works, owing to the different 
systems ad >pted by French, English and 
German publishers. The following is an 
imperfect attempt at a complete list 1 : 

STAGE WORKS 

' The Captive of Spilbergmusical drama (with Michael 
Kelly), prod. London, Drury Lane Theatre, Nov. 

1798. 

' Pizarro \ incidental music for Sheridan’s drama (with 
Kelly), prod. London, Drury Lane Theatre, 24 May 
1799 - 

CHURCH MUSIC 

Grand Mass for Prince Esferh&zy (mentioned by the 
Paris correspondent of the A.M.Z., 6 Nov. 1811). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

°p 

34. Serenade, E? ma. 

— Overture ' Feudal Times '. 

PIANOFORTE CONCERTOS 

1. 3 Concertos. 

3. Concerto No. 1, Ey ma. 

14. Concerto No. 2. F ma. 

13. Concerto No. 3, E? ma. 

17- (Same as Op. 14.) 

ao. Concerto No. 4 (MS in Brussels Conservatoire). 

22. Concerto No. 5, B? ma. 

26. Concerto No. 6, E> ma. 

27. (Same as Op. 14.) 

30! } Concerto No. 7. C ma. (also for harp). 

40. * Concerto inilitaire ’, No. 8, By ma. 

30! } Concerto No. 9, G mi. 

03. Concerto No. 10, B7 ma. (a p&.). 

6b. Concerto No. 11, F ma. 

70. Concerto No. 12, F.b ma. 

— Various concci tos in MS (one at least for 2 p &.). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

2. 3 Trios for vn., cello & pf., C ma., B? ma.. E mi. 

21. Trio for llute, cello & pf., C ma. 


Trio for llute, cello & pf., C ma. 

3 Trios for vn., cello & pf., C ma., A ma., F ma. 

3 Trios for vn.. cello & pf., F ma.. By ma.. D ma. 

3 Sonatas for llute or vn. & cello. F ma., B? ma.. 
D ma. 

3 Trios for vn., cello & pf.. B? ma., D ma., C ma. 

2 Trios for vn., cello & pf., E> ma., B> ma. 

2 Sonatas for vn., cello ft harp. 

Trio (’ Senate favorite ’) for vn.. cello & pf., Ey ma 
Quintet for 2 vns., viula, cello & pf.. F mi. 

Grand Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf., Ey ma. 
Quartet for vn.. viola, cello & pf.. Ey ma. 

3 string Quartets, G ma.. Bj ma.. F.j> ma. 

Frio for (lute, cello & pf., F ma. 

• Notturno ' for vn.. horn & pf., E> ma. 

‘ Lc Combat naval sonata for vn., cello & pf. witl 
drum ad lib., D ma. 


vn., cello & pf. with 


PIANOFORTE AND ANOTHER INSTRUMENT 
4. 3 Sonatas (with vn.), F ma., E> ma.. F mi. 

4. 3 Sonatas (vn.), G ma., D ma., C ma. 

3. 3 Sonatas (vn.), G ma.. B> ma., A> ma. 

7. 3 Sonatas (llute), C ma.. G ma.. E? ma. 

8. 3 Sonatas (vn.), C ma.. F ina., A ma. (* La Chaise ’). 

12. 3 Sonatas (vn.), F ma., B? ma.. C ma. 

13. 3 Sonatas (vn.), B? ma.. D ma., G mi. 

14. 3 Sonatas (vn.), C ma., G ma., F ma. 

16. 3 Sonatas (vn.), C ma., G ma., F ma. 

18. 3 Sonatas (vn.). No. 1, B> ma.. No. 3. Ey ma. 

(No. 2 pf. solo). 

19. 6 Sonatas (llute), D ma.. C ma., F ma., A ma., C ma., 

Ey ma. 

20. 6 Sonatinas (vn. or flute). No. I. G ma.. No. 2, C ma.. 

No. 4. A ma.. No. 5, E ma. (Nos. 3 & 6 pf. solo). 

1 Taken from the fourth edition of this Dictionary, 
but grouped in categories. 


25. 3 Sonatas (vn. or flute), No. 1, F ma.. No. 3, G ma. 
(No. 2 pf. solo). 

28. 6 Easy Sonatas (vn.), C ma., F ma., B> ma., D ma., 
G mi., Ej» ma. 

30. 4 Sonatas (vn. ad lib., ut Pianoforte Solo). 

36. Grand Sonata (vn.), C ma. 

46. 6 Easy Sonatas (vn.), C ma., F ma., By ma., C ma., 
D ma., G ina. 

51.3 Sonatas (vn. or flute),G ma., D ma., E ma. (?C ma.). 
69. 3 Sonatas (vn.), No. 1, By ma.. No. 2, G ma. (No. 3 

£ r. solo). 

ew Waltzes (vn. or flute). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

6. • Six Airs varies ’ (* Petits Air connus ’), E ma., 
F ma., A ma., D mi., G mi., G mi. 

9. 3 Sonatas, By ma., C ma., D ma. 

10. 3 Sonatas, A ma., G mi., E ma. 

13 - ‘ Rondo militaire.’ 

10. ‘ 12 Lemons progressives 2 books. 


17. 3 Sonatas, C ma., F ma., G ma. 

18. No. 2, Sonata, A mi. 

20. No. 3, Sonata, F ma. 

20. No. 6, Sonata, E? ma. 

23. ' The Sufferings of the Queen of France.’ 

23. Sonata, By ma. (ded. to Mrs. Chinnery). 

23. ’ Trois Airs varies ’, G ma., A ma., A ma. 

24. Sonata (same as Op. 23, English cd.). 

25. No. 2. Sonata, D ma. 

30. 4 Sonatas, C ma., F ma., B? ma., G ma. 

31. 3 Preludes. 

33 - II rivocato.’ 

33. 3 Sonatas. B? ma., G ma., C mi. 

39 - 3 Sonatas. G ma., C ma., B? ma. 

43. Sonata, A ma. _ „ 

44- Sonata, Ey ma. (‘ The Farewell ’, ded. to Clcmenti). 
45. 3 Sonatas, B> ma., G ma., D ma. 

47 - a Easy Sonatas (Sonatinas), D ma., G ma. 
y t ' } Fantasy and Fugue, F mi. (ded. to J. B. Cramer). 
61! Sonata. FJ mi. (’ Cl«gie harmonique sur la mort du 
Prince Louis Ferdinand de Prusse ). 

62. ’ La Consolation ’. B? ma. 

69. No. 3. Sonata. D ma. . „ , „ 

70. Sonata, Ay ma. (’ Le Retour k Paris ). 

71. Sonata, Ay ma. (’ Plus ultra', ded. to Non plus 

ultra ” (WoelflJ, the same work as Op. 70). 

71. ’ Airs connus varies ’, 2 books. 

75. Sonata, Ey ma. 

76. Fantasy. F ma. 

77 - Sonata. F mi. (' L’lnvocation ). 

— Sonata. F ma. (' La Chasse ). 

— 8 Rondos. 

— Rondos 

on ' L’Adieu ’, B> ma. 

on ' Air russe . C ma. 

on ’ Alla tedcsca ’, By ma. 

on ' L’Amusoire ’, F ma. 

on the Countess of Sutherland s Reel. F ma. 

on the Favourite Hornpipe. 

on Lord Howe's Hornpipe. 

on ’ My lodging is on . 

on * The Plough boy \ 

on the Royal Quickstep. 

on ‘ To Carabo 

on Viotti’s Polacca. 

on * L’Elegante ’. 


47 - a tasy bonatas (bonatmas), u ma., o ma. 
y' } Fantasy and Fugue, F mi. (ded. to J. B. Ci 
61. Sonata, F 3 mi. (’ EMgfe harmonique sur la 


— ’ Rondo mignon ’, C ma. 

— Variations 

on ' Anna \ 

on ' II pastore alpigiano '. 
on ’ Par un t pour la Syne . 

on - 3 H^ told’a flattering tale ’ (Paisiello’s " Nel 
cor pib non mi sento ’ )• 
on a favourite German air. 
on * Blaise et Babet ’. 
on ' Fah lal la \ 
on * God save the King . 
on 3 Parisian airs. 

— 2 English Airs and 2 Waltzes. 

Z ^Xhe^NavaMLude and Total Defeat of the Dutch 
Fleet by Admiral Duncan. 11 °*'*„ mopy 

— • A complete . . . Delineation of the Ceremony 

from f«. James’s to St. Paul’s ... 19 Dec. 
• 797 -* 


DUSSEK (Olivia) 


DUVAL 
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PIANOFORTE DUET 

Op. 

32. Grand Sonata, G ma. 

48. Grand Sonata, C ma. 

64. ' Fugue* A la camera ’, D ma.. G mi.. F ma. 

67. ' Trois Son a to progressives \ C ma.. F ma.. By ma. 

72. Grand Sonata, EJj ma. 

73. Sonata, F ma. 

74. Sonata, B? ma. 

— ‘ Grand Overture.' 

— ‘ Senate facile ’, C ma. 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
38. Sonata. E> ma. 

— * Deux Duos faciles ', C ma., F ma. 

HARP MUSIC 

— 6 Sonatinas. 

VOCAL WORKS 

52. 6 Can/oiielt with Italian and F.nelish words for voice 
& pf. 

— 6 Songs for voice & pf. 

— Song on 3 notrs '!!», C, I)i for voice & pf. 

— ft Canons for 3 and 4 voices. 

THEORETICAL WORK 
• Instructions on the Art of Playing the Pianoforte.' 

.Vcr a/10 Cianclietiiui (sistr/, nephew & niece), fxot- 
•aise. Kelly (M.. collab. in 'Captive of Spielberg', 
tncid.m.). Louis Ferdinand (friendship). Sonata. 

DUSSEK, Olivia ( 4 . I^indon, 29 Sept. 
1801 ; d. London, 1847). 

English pianist, harpist, organist and com¬ 
poser, daughter of the preceding and his wife, 
Sophia Giustina, born Corn, who taught her 
the pianoforte and the harp, on both of which 
she became an excellent performer. She com¬ 
posed some songs and several pieces for both 
instruments. She married a man named Buck- 
ley and was organist of Kensington Parish 
Church from 1840. w. it. it. 

Su aim Corri (4). I)m*ek (J. L.). 

DUSSEK, Sophia (GiuKtina). See Corri 

( 4 >- 

DUSTMANN, (Marie) Luise (born 
Meyer) (A. Aachen, 1831 ; d. Berlin, 1899). 

German soprano singer. She made her 
d^but at Breslau in 1849 and later settled in 
Vienna, where she became attached to the 
Court Opera and as professor of singing to the 
Conservatory. She also appeared as guest 
artist in Prague, Dresden, London. Stockholm, 
etc. She was a friend of both Brahms and 

Wagner. e. n. 

DUTILLEUX, Henri (A. Angers, 2 2 Jan. 
* 9 * 6 ). 

French composer. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire with J. and N. Gallon, Philippe 
Gaubert and Henri Biisser, and was awarded 
the Premier Grand Prix dc Rome in 1938. 
In 1944 he was appointed Chef des Illustra¬ 
tions musicalcs of the French Radio and is 
now assistant secretary- to the French section 
of the I.S.C.M. 

Dutillcux's style displays the qualities and 
the limitations of intelligent and sometimes 
picturesque eclecticism. His elegant, lively 
and remarkably well constructed compositions 
include a Symphony (1949), a pianoforte 


Sonata (1948), a Ballet, ‘ La Belle Epoquc ’, 
produced at the Vichy Opera in 1948, inci¬ 
dental music (Molicrc plays and * Wuthcring 
Heights ’ by M. dc Villiers after Emily 
Bronte), chamber music and songs. 

_ F. E. G. 

DUTILLIEU, Pierre (A. Lyons, 15 May 
1754; d. Vienna, 1797). 

French composer. From about 1786 to 
1791 he was in Italy, where he made a name 
with ballets (most of them performed at the 
Teatro del Fondo, Naples). In 1791 he was 
called to Vienna to succeed Cimarosa as court 
composer, and there he wrote for the Burg 
Theatre four operas, * II trionfo d’ amore * 
(14 Nov. 1791), * Nairn* rina c Pandolfino * 
(15 Dec. 1792), * Gli accident i della villa’ 
(19 Sept. 1794) and * La superba corretta ' 
(30 Apr. 1795)- The third was the most 
successful: it was revived at Naples several 
times until 1814 and the score is preserved at 
the Conservatory there; some airs from it 
were published in Andre's collection ' Ncuc 
Thcatcrgesange '. Besides these operas Dutil- 
licu wrote for Vienna some ballets, also a 
violin Concerto and (i duets for violins (publ. 
Artaria, 1800, Op. 1). a. l. 

DUTKA. See Bagpii-k (Rumania). 

DUVAL, ? (M 11 *) (A. ?; d. ?). 

French 18th-century singer and composer. 
She is known only by a 4-act opera-ballet, 

' Lcs Genies ’, which was produced at the 
Academic Roy.dc de Musiquc in Paris on 18 
Oct. 1736 and published in full score. In the 
libretto the author, Fleury, introduced Mile 
Duval thus: . . Ic beau sexe me saura du 

rnoins quelquc gr<^ dc faire connoitre unc 
jcunc Muse qui possede un talent unique, qui 
domic un nouvcl £clat aux graces dc son 
sexe . . After Mine dc La Guerrc’s 

* Clphale ct Procris ’ (1694), ' Ix*s Genies’ 
was the second opera by a woman composer 
to appear on the leading Paris musical stage. 

A. L. 

Duval, Alexandre. S,e Bxicldieu (' Mniowski '. 
lib.) Dalavrac (* M.u*on a vendre '. lib.). Drdiavr* 
('Bella', lib.). Harold ('(Siovenlu di Enrico V’’. 
opera). Joseph (Mebul. lib.). Lori/ing (' Zum 
Grouadnural , opera). Mchul (incid. m. for 3 plays A 
2 lib*.). 

DUVAL (Du Val), Francois (A. ?, c . 

1673; d. Versailles, 27 Jan. 1728 '). 

French violinist and composer. He was 
musician to the Duke of Orleans and belonged 
to the royal chapel. His name figures at the 
court of Louis XIV among the destus de violon 
of the Vingt-quatre Violons du Roy. To him 
is accorded the honour of being the first 
Frenchman to have dared to compose in the 
Italian style*, that is, to introduce sonatas for 
violin written with a basso rontinuo. Though 
Jean-F^ry Rebel, his contemporary and coin- 
* From death certificate. 

Daquin. * Lett res *ur le* liommc* cll&bres dans Icj 
sciences, la littlrature et les beuux-arts . . (1752). 
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rade, had written works of this description in 
1695, these were not published until 1705, 
whereas Duval’s ‘ Premier Livre de sonates et 
autres pieces pour le violon seul et la basse * 
appeared in 1704. His name therefore holds 
a place of some importance in the history of 
violin music in France. His first book of 
sonatas was published in Paris by Roussel in 
1704; similar books came out in 1707, 1708 
and 1715. A second book of 4 Sonates k trios ’ 
was published in Paris in 1706, a sixth book 
for “ violon et basse ” appeared in Paris in 
1718 and a seventh in 1720.' 

Duval composed five other books of sonatas 
(1707, 1708, 1715, 1718) and one book for 2 
violins and a bass (1706). He had the reputa¬ 
tion of being a good player of Corelli’s sonatas, 
which were beginning to be greatly appreciated 
in Paris. His music shows marked French 
characteristics in the variety and suppleness of 
rhythm and in the tendency to musical de¬ 
scription. His violin technique is far more 
advanced than what is described in the methods 
of Dupont and Montlclair; his bowing is 
carefully indicated. In fact, it may be said of 
him that he occupies a distinguished rank 
among the earlier composers of sonatas in 
France. e. h.-a. & m. l. p. 

Bibl.-^-La LM HfNcir, L. Dr, ‘ L'kcole francaise de 
violon . . .* (Paris, 193a). I, 102-30. 

4 Un Primitif <lu violon : Francois Du Val * (' Mercure 
musical 1 June 1905). 

DUVERNOY, Fr«dlric ( b . Montb^liard, 

16 Oct. 1765; d. Paris, 19 July 1838). 

French horn player. He was self-taught 
and probably the first to break away from 
the established practice of his day, which 
was to divide horn players into two distinct 
categories : cor-alto and cor-basse. Duvcrnoy 
specialized in the medium register, and so a 
third category, the cor-mixlt, came into being.* 
Duvcrnoy brought this technique to a high 
degree of excellence and was by many con¬ 
sidered to be the leading player of his day. 

In 1788 he joined the orchestra of the 
Com<dic-Italicnne in Paris, appearing in the 
course of the same year as a soloist at the 
Concert Spiritucl. Two years later he became 
second horn at the Theatre dc Monsieur 
(Op£ra-Comiquc) and joined the band of the 
National Guard. Entering the Op^ra or¬ 
chestra in 1796 he became 44 solo ” horn in 
1799, with Buch, Kenn, Vandenbroeck and 
Paillard composing the ordinary quartet. 
Some measure of his importance in the musical 
world may be gathered from the bill announ¬ 
cing the much publicized and several times 
postponed first performance of Spontini’s 4 La 
Vestalc ’ for Tuesday 15 Dec. 1807. On this 
bill the words “ M. Frederic Duvernoy 
cx£cutcra les Solos de Cor ” arc printed at the 

• All the above are in the Bibliothiquc Nationale in 
Pari*. 

* See Horn : The HamI in the Bell. 


head of the list of the cast in type fully half as 
large again as that accorded to any other 
artist. Duvernoy retired from the Op6ra with 
a pension in 1817. 

Napoleon is said to have been a great 
admirer of Duvernoy’s playing, and when the 
Chapelle-musique was re-established, after he 
had become emperor, Duvernoy was appointed 
first horn ; he retained this post until the 1830 
Revolution. He was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Duvcrnoy was one of the original staff of 
professors appointed at the Conservatoire in 
1 795 * retiring in 1816. He composed a con¬ 
siderable quantity of jejune music for horn, as 
well as a 4 M^thode pour le cor ’ published 
about 1802. This last was completely over¬ 
shadowed by that of Domnich, which appeared 
about five years later. 

His nephew, Antoine Fr£d6ric Duvernoy, 
also a horn player, was a member of the 
Op^ra orchestra from 1831 to 1864. R. m. p. 

DUVERNOY, Victor (Alphonse) (b. 
Paris, 30 Aug. 1842 ; d. Paris, 7 Mar. 1907). 

French pianist and composer. He was a 
pupil at the Paris Conservatoire under Mar- 
montel, Bazin, and lastly Barbcrcau, and at 
first intended to adopt the career of a virtuoso, 
but afterwards devoted himself to composition 
and became master of a pianoforte class at the 
Conservatoire. Among his works may he 
mentioned, 4 La Tempdte * for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, which obtained the 
prize of the City of Paris in 1880; two operas, 

4 Sardanapalc \ given at the Lamourcux 
concerts in 1882, and in 1892 at the Theatre 
Royal of Li*gc, and 4 Hell* ’, given at the 
Paris Opera in 1896; a lyric scene, ueo- 
patre ’, a two-act ballet, 4 Bacchus (Paris 
Opera, 26 Nov. 1902); symphonic pieces, an 
overture to Victor Hugo’s 4 Hernani , some 
chamber music, which gained the mx 
Chartier, and many works for pianoforte 
alone or with orchestra. °‘ F ‘ 

Dnveyrier. Ch-rl... See V«prw licilienne* (Verdi, 
lib.). Verdi (do.). 

DUX (Lat. -leader; Ital. firofosta). An 
early term for the first subject in a fugue 
that which leads — the answer being the 
comes , or companion (Ital. risposta). 

DUX, Claire (b . Witkowicz, 2 Aug. 

Polish soprano singer. She was a pupil o 
Teresa Arkel in Berlin and made her repu'a- 
tion in Germany, making her stage dCbut 
at Cologne, as Pamina in Mozarts Magic 
Flute ’ in 1906. In 1911-18 she was at the 
Berlin Opera. She became known to London 
audiences when, in his spring season at Covcnt 
Garden in 1913, Beecham gave the first per¬ 
formance in England of Strauss’s R°sen- 
kavalier She was the Sophie in a brilliant 
cast which included Eva von dcr Osten ana 
Paul Knupfer. Her success was emphatic, 
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her voice — a lyric soprano of charming 
quality — being heard to the utmost advan¬ 
tage in the trio. During the same season she 
sang, with equal success, as Eva in * Die 
Meistersinger ’. As Pamina at Drury Lane in 
1914 she revealed herself as one of the best 
Mozart singers of her generation. After the 
first world war she sang mainly in America, 
where she married Charles Swift of Chicago. 
She was as much at home in the concert-room 
as on the stage. s. h. i*., adds. 

DUYSE, Flor (Florimond) van (A. Ghent, 
4 Aug. 1843; J. Ghent, 18 May 1910). 

Belgian musicologist and composer. 1 Ic was 
the son of the poet Prudens van Duyse. 
Having learnt the violin from the age of seven, 
he entered the Ghent Conservatory when he 
was ten years old, gaining the harmony prize 
in 1859 and counterpoint prizes in 1861-62. 
Meanwhile, in i860, an operetta of his, 
* Teniers te Griinbergrn ’, had been produced 
at Ghent, and several small vaudevilles 
followed at the Nationaal Toonccl at Antwerp. 
His of^ia-comi(/ue ' Kosalinde ’ came out there 
in 1864. About that time he entered Ghent 
University, where lie took a degree in law in 
1867. While continuing to practise composi¬ 
tion, he made a career for himself in the 
magistracy and also did admirable work as a 
musicologist. 

The compositions by van Duyse include 
several operettas and comic operas ; cantatas 
to Flemish texts, choruses with Flemish and 
French words; ' Trioinfinarsch * Inter¬ 

mezzo ' and a Suites for orchestra; songs to 
Flemish and French poems, settings of old 
songs, etc. 

His musicological works arc * Hct eenstem- 
mig frameh en ncdcrlandsch wcrcldlijk lied 
in dc hclgischc gewesten, van de XI' eeuw 
tot hrden ’ (1896), ‘ Dc melodic van het 
ncdcrlandsch lied cn hare rhythmischc 
vormcn ' (190a), * Ecn duytsch inusyck-boek 
naar dc uitgave van 1572 ’ (1903) and ‘ Hct 
oude nedcrlandsehc lied * (1903-8). t. d. 

DVORAK, Antonin (A. Nelahozcvcs 
0/Vltava nr. Prague, 8 Sept. 1841 ; J. Prague, 
1 May 1904). 

Czech composer. He came of a simple 
stock of Czech tradesmen, for he was the eldest 
of the eight children of FrantiSck DvofAk, who 
kept an inn and a butcher’s shop at Xelaho- 
•zeves. His musical gifts were evident from his 
earliest years. As a schoolboy of eight he 
played on the pilgrimages, at various festivals, 
in his father’s band and took part in the choir 
of the parish church at Nelahozcvcs. When in 
his twelfth year he was sent to the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Zlonicc, near Slany, in order to 
learn German, he began to receive instruction 
in the rudiments of music from the local 
schoolmaster, organist and leader of his own 
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private band, Antonin Lichmann. From that 
time forward music was for DvofAk his own 
special element. Lichmann, who belonged 
to the famous type of Czech schoolmaster- 
musician, was above all an enthusiast, devoted 
to the diffusion of the art. He not only aided 
DvofAk’s rare musical talent by giving him a 
sound foundation in that branch of his educa¬ 
tion, but also rescued this gift in time for its 
further development, when, on account of the 
impoverished conditions of life at home, 
Dvorak was threatened with the prospect of 
becoming assistant and successor to his father. 
DvorAk actually worked for a time in the 
butcher’s business, but by 1857 he was able 
to get to Prague, there to continue his musical 
education at the Organ School, under the 
direction first of Karl F. Pitsch and then of 
Josef Krejii. His masters were Frantilek 
Blazek (theory), Josef Foerstcr, senior (organ) 
and Josef Leopold Blaiek (singing). At the 
Organ School, founded in 1830 by the Associa¬ 
tion for the Improvement of Church Music in 
Bohemia, DvofAk acquired not only a thorough 
training, mainly in the theory of music, but 
also a profound knowledge of the works of the 
old classical masters. At the same time he 
became acquainted with the later German 
romantic composers, cspcc ially Schumann and 
Wagner, through the orchestra of the Society 
of St. Cecilia, in which he acted voluntarily as 
a violinist, the conductor being that enthusi¬ 
astic amateur and ardent admirer of the 
romantic school, Antonin Apt. On leaving the 
Organ School in 1859 DvofAk, having no 
other means of subsistence, entered a Prague 
concert band, directed by KomzAk, as viola 
player, from which he was transferred to the 
orchestra of the Czech Provisional Theatre 
(Prague), where lie was engaged until 1871, 
first under the conductorship of J. N. Mayr 
and later under the composer and creator of 
the Czech national school of music, Bcdfich 
Smetana. The remuneration for this work 
was not very considerable and lie was obliged 
to supplement it by giving private lessons. 

DvofAk began to occupy himself with com¬ 
position immediately after leaving the Organ 
School. F'rotn the first assiduous industry, 
great modesty and love of art upheld him in 
his work. For more than ten years only a few 
of his most intimate friends knew anything 
about his Compositions ; and yet already there 
were among these w’orks some notable examples 
of chamber and symphonic music, masses, 
song cycles and even two operas, ‘ Alfred ’ and 
‘ King and Collier ’ (‘ KrAl a uhlif ’). It is 
true that DvofAk’s rich and robust musical 
nature has permeated these works with a 
joyous energy, but they still lack individuality 
and are influenced by the classics, especially 
Mozart and Beethoven ; in some instances, 
too, they are reminiscent of Wagner and Liszt, 
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and yet withal they bear witness to a strong 
creative impulse. In the year 1873 Dvordk 
won his first great success with his ‘ Hymnus ’, 
from HiUek's poem ‘ The Heirs of the White 
Mountain ’. In this work (published by 
Novcllo in London in 1885), which is a hymn 
to the suffering mother-country lit up by the 
halo of martyrdom, Dvorak, in grave, joyous 
and lofty accents, first gave some dear indica¬ 
tion of his patriotic sentiments. Its success 
induced him to devote himself to composition 
and teaching. During 1874-77, moreover, he 
was employed as organist at St. Ethclbcrt’s 
Church in Prague. At this time he married 
Anna CcrmAkovd, the daughter of a Prague 
citizen, a good contralto singer, member of the 
chorus of the National Opera, with whom he 
lived happily until his death. Six children 
were born of the marriage. She died in 1931. 

Bohemia was becoming conscious of 
Smetana, in whose works the Czech movement 
towards self-determination proclaimed itself 
eloquently. Dvofdk, recognizing the origin¬ 
ality and national feeling of Smetana’s music, 
resolved to follow the same path in his own 
compositions. He began to turn to account 
his Czech nationality in his own works, as well 
as the clear-cut and characteristic stamp of 
his personality. Where formerly his artistic 
speech, under the influence of Wagner and 
Liszt, expressed a tempestuous ebullience, and 
was unequal and unnatural in construction, it 
was now clarified and simplified, returning 
again as regards form to classical models, while 
at the same time, like Smetana, he refreshed 
his musical thoughts at the rich sources 
of Czech national music. Henceforward 
Dvof.ik’s works began to show the qualities 
which became typical of all his subsequent 
musical compositions: proportion and ele¬ 
gance of form, beauty, nobility and individual¬ 
ity of musical content. Among the works of 
this period the most striking arc certain ex¬ 
amples of chamber music: the Quintet for 
strings and double bass in G major, Op. 77; 
the pianoforte Trio in Bfr major, Op. 21 ; the 
pianoforte Quartet in D major, Op. 23; the 
Serenade for strings, Op. 22 — all belonging 
to the year 1875, and the Symphony in D 
minor, Op. 18; then the operas ‘ King and 
Collier ’, now entirely reset to music, and the 
delightfully gay ‘Pigheaded Peasants’ (*Tvrd6 
paliee ’), penetrated by the folk-spirit, which 
dates from 1874. 

The effort to refresh the melodic zone by the 
transplantation of new ideas grown in the soil 
of Czech national art strengthened Dvofak's 
intimate ties with folk-poetry. It was to folk- 
verse — to which he often returned in later 
works — that he wrote his first cycle of songs, 
and more especially the album of charming, 
fresh and original 4 Moravian Ducts ’ (1876), 
the starting-point of his great success abroad. 


He strove also to develop new characteristic 
national forms in other branches of music, 
especially in his chamber and orchestral 
works; whereby he emphasized not only 
his national origin, but also his relation to the 
great Slavonic race. From the string Quartet 
in E major and the Symphony in F major 
(t875) onward, he began gradually to intro¬ 
duce into his movements the Ukrainian 
form of the dumka, and for the subject of his 
new opera, ‘ Vanda ’, neglected after its first 
performance ', he used a Polish legend. The 
most important works of this period were, 
however, his cantata, the 4 Stabat Mater ’ for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra, which 
Dvofik wrote under the influence of his grief 
at the loss of the first of his children (1876); 
the comic opera, 4 The Cunning Peasant ’ 

(‘ Selma sedlAk ’) (1877), in which he follows 
on the lines of Smetana’s national operas; the 
Symphonic Variations, Op. 78 (1877), and the 
pianoforte Concerto in G minor, Op. 33 
(1876). 

With the above works DvoMk at first only 
penetrated his own country, and even then 
they brought him but a poor return ; nor was 
a publisher to be found. But in 1875 a few 
compositions, supplementing his petition for 
a State grant, which was assigned to him after 
public competition by the former Austrian 
Ministry of Culture, caught the attention of 
Brahms and the critic Eduard Hanslick in 
Vienna. Brahms in particular took a lively 
interest in Dvofik, and in 1877 he wrote to his 
publisher Simrock : 

Oo the recent occasion of allotting a State grant, after 
several years. I look much pleasure in the woru 01 
Dvorak of Prague. I have recommended him to senci 
you his ' Moravian Duets \ If you olay them through 
you will enjoy them as much as I have done. ... 
Dvotik has written in all possible branches : operas, sym¬ 
phonies, quartets, pianoforte pieces. Occsde^lly *»c ss a 
very talented man. Besides, he is poor. Please take 
this into consideration. 

Simrock actually published the 4 Moravian 
Duets ’, and with such success that not only 
this firm, but other German published invited 
DvofAk to send them new works. The bond 
of union between DvoMk and Brahms now 
developed into a warm personal friendship, 
broken only by the latter’s death. The two 
artists had also much in common in their art 
and mutually influenced each other. 

With the first success abroad there grew up 
in Dvorak the consciousness of a duty which 
he felt was owing to his country and to Czech 
art. In the works which immediately followed 
he adhered closely to the rich sources of Czech 
folk-music; not, perhaps, literally to the use 
of the folk-tunes, but to a reflection of them, 
just as Smetana wrote in their spirit, while 
artistically ennobling them. He also too* 
great pains to show in his works all that is 

* * Vanda ’ was revived in Prague in iga®. 
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most remarkable and inherent in Czech folk- 
music. The Czech dances seemed to him the 
most characteristic of all. Therefore he wrote 
his first series of eight Slavonic Dances, Op. 46 
(1878), in which he idealized the folk-dance 
characteristics. The Slavonic Dances ap¬ 
peared first in the form of pianoforte ducts, 
which Dvorak afterwards scored for orchestra. 
He also interpolated into chamber and sym¬ 
phonic works some of the Czech dances and 
songs — chiefly the furiant , polka, skoind (reel) 
and sousedskd (slow waltz or styrimnt ): the 
string Quartet in E> major, Op. 51, with a 
dumka in the second movement; the string 
Sextet in A major, Op. 48, with the jwianl in 
the scherzo; the * Nlaliikosti ’ (' Bagatelles ') 
for harmonium, two violins and violoncello. 
Op. 47 ; the Symphonic Variations, Op. 78 
(originally Op. 40); the violin Concerto in 
A minor, Op. 53; the Czech Suite in D 
major, Op. 39, consisting of prelude, polka, 
soustdskd, romance and Juriant; the Symphony 
in D major, Op. bo, with a futianl as scherzo, 
and other works (1878-80). Dvorak also 
turned repeatedly for inspiration to the 
Bohemian past, at this and at a later date; 
for example, in his three Slavonic Rhapsodies 
for orchestra, Op. 45; the Ten legends, 
Op. 59, for pianoforte duet; the epic opera 
‘ Dimitrij ' (1882), to a libretto taken from 
Russian history; the dramatic overture 
' Husitska ’ (18U3), which celebrates in a lofty 
style the victory of the great national ideal 
of religious freedom, in which Jan Hus 
stood forth as leader, and for whit h the strong 
Hussite movement blazed up early in the 15th 
century. Later on Czech history formed the 
basis of the great national oratorio ' St. Lud¬ 
milla on a poem by Jaroslav Vrchlickv 

(1886). 

Ol the above-mentioned works the Slavonic 
Dances met with the greatest success from the 
beginning, 'flic words of enthusiastic welcome 
accorded to them by the German musical 
critic Louis Ehlcrt gave the first impetus to 
their popularity in Germany and England, 
and made way for the success of other works 
by DvofAk. I’romincnt German and British 
conductors and virtuosi, such as Hans Richter, 
Hans von Bulow, Joseph Barnby, August 
Manns, Joachim, Becker’s Florentine Quartet 
and others, became DvofAk's friends and 
shared in the performance and appreciation of 
his works. Those happy material conditions 
were now established which made it possible 
for Dvorak to devote himself to further creative 
work. His success in England was important 
and fruitful from an artistic point of view. It 
began at the end of the seventies of last 
century with the Slavonic Dances, which were 
soon followed by various chamber and or¬ 
chestral works, and it reached a climax with 
the first performance of the * Stabat Mater ’, 
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given on 10 Mar. 1883 by the London Musical 
Society at St. James’s Hall under Joseph 
Barnby. The success of this work was so far- 
reaching that the English desired to make 
Dvorak's personal acquaintance. Dvorak 
acceded to their wish, and in Mar. 1884 con¬ 
ducted the ‘ Stabat Mater ’ at the Albert Hall; 
at the Philharmonic Society and the Crystal 
Palace he directed performances of his Sym¬ 
phony in D major, the ‘ Husitska ’ overture, a 
Slavonic Rhapsody, the ‘ Scherzo capriceioso ’ 
and other works, invariably meeting with 
enthusiastic ovations from the public and those 
who t«*ok part in the music. After this first 
great success Dvorak was invited by several 
other musical institutions to revisit England 
and compose important new works for them. 
In the autumn of 1884 he again conducted his 

* Stabat Mater ’ and the D major Symphony, 
this time at the Worcester Festival on the 
occasion of the celebration of the eight- 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
the cathedral. In Apr. 1885 he directed the 
performance of his new Symphony in D minor, 
Op. 70, composed for the Philharmonic 
Society, and again in May his pianoforte Con¬ 
certo (Franz Ruinmel as soloist) and the 
' llymnut * (' l he Heirs of the White Moun¬ 
tain '), which Xovello had already published. 
In Aug. of that year he took part in the Bir¬ 
mingham Musical Festival, lor which, at the 
invitation ol the committee, he had composed 
a new cantata,' The Spectre's Bride ’, for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra (Op. 69), to 
words by the Czech poet K. J. Erben (also 
published by Novello). Sir Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie introduced this work to London at one 
of Novello's Oratorio Concerts in St. James's 
Hall, 2 Feb. 1886. DvoLik visited England for 
the fifth time in the autumn of 188G, going first 
to the I-ceds Festival, for which he wrote the 
oratorio already mentioned, ' St. Ludmilla ', 
and then to lamdon, where this work was 
thrice repeated, with what success is best 
seen by a quotation from one of the composer's 
letters home: 

I am mil in the greatest excitement, the result of the 
wonderful performance on the part of the orchestra, 
chorus and soloists of the first rank (Albani, 1 'atey, 
Lloyd, Santley), and the splendid ovation on the part 
of the public. Was this truly English enthusiasm, the 
like of which I have not enjoyed for a long while? At 
the close of the work, after tempestuous applause and 
repealed recalls, I had to bow my thanks again and 
again. ... 

After an interval of a few years Dvorak re¬ 
visited England in 1890, when he conducted 
his new G major Symphony, Op. 88, at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society. He re¬ 
turned twice in 1891 : first in order to receive in 
person the honorary degree of Doctor of Music, 
conferred upon him by the University of Cam¬ 
bridge (on which occasion he conducted on the 
preceding evening his G major Symphony and 

* Stabat Mater ’) ; and again later in the year, 
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when he directed, at the Birmingham Festival, 
the first performance of his most recent work, 
the Requiem for solo voices, chorus and or¬ 
chestra, Op. 89. Every time that Dvorak 
visited England he met with the happiest ap¬ 
preciation, which had great significance both 
for himself and for Czech music. He was 
recognized there as one of the greatest creative 
musicians of the day; and because he received 
encouragement to compose new works on a 
large scale, England certainly had a most 
favourable influence upon his technical de¬ 
velopment, while the opportunity of handling 
great choral and orchestral masses enriched 
his command of sonority. That portion of 
Dvorak’s music which originated immediately 
before these successful visits to England in¬ 
cludes several works which show features 
otherwise extremely rare in Dvorik, the singer 
of life’s joys. Some of these works are frank 
revelations of his persistent inward conflicts at 
this time, permeated by indignation, defiance 
and passionate doubt; some are steeped in 
calm resignation ; and again others seem only 
the expression of an intrepid contest. These 
arc the pianoforte Trio in F minor, Op. 65; 
the ‘ Scherzo capriccioso \ Op. 66; the 
dramatic overture * Husitski Op. 67; the 
Symphony in D minor, Op. 70, written for 
England (1883-85). They reflect that 
struggle of conscience which DvoMk experi¬ 
enced at the time when his German friends 
pressed him to make a compact with the 
Teutonic world of music 1 , and would have 
rejoiced had he written an operatic work to a 
German text, which would have facilitated his 
success on the foreign s.age; they arc echoes 
of a time at which an effort was made to 
tempt or coerce him into settling in Vienna. 

To this pressure Dvofak did not succumb; 
but the traces of this inward discord arc 
stamped upon the above-mentioned works, 
and also — even after his final victory — upon 
the closing movement of the Symphony in 
D minor. 

If just at this time Dvorak composed works 
of such great dimensions as regards both form 
and content, and of such frankly patriotic 
interest as 4 St. Ludmilla ’ and the overture 
HusitskA ’, his subsequent creations manifest 
a welcome and vital breath of inward serenity 
and idyllic calm, as well as a more virile 
maturity. The compositions of this period 
speak to us again of a simple and sincere 
artist; quickly responsive to his emotional 
moods ; with the soul of a child and the imag¬ 
ination of a poet; a distinctive artistic person¬ 
ality, who willingly celebrates in music life’s 
joys and sorrows, and who is, above all, in 

1 He was more than once greatly annoyed with his 
publisher, Simrock, for persistently using German titles 
for his works and calling him “ Anton " instead of 
" Antonin ” on the title-pages. 
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close contact with nature in his own land, 
especially in southern Bohemia. Here he 
bought himself in 1884 a small homestead 
called Vysoka, near the town of Pribram, 
where he lived and worked most happily when 
not in Prague. Among the works belonging to 
this period (after 1884) the following deserve 
mention : a number of songs in the folk style, 
Op. 73 ; four songs, Op. 82 ; ‘ Love Songs', 
Op. 83; a new series of 8 Slavonic Dances, 
Op. 72, first written for pianoforte duet and 
afterwards orchestrated, in which he idealizes 
some typical dances of the various Slavonic 
nations — Slovaks, Yugoslavs, Ukrainians, 
Poles, etc.; the little pictures for pianoforte 
duets called 4 From the Bohemian Forest ’ ( 4 Ze 
Sumavy ’), Op. 68, and the charming 4 Poetic 
Moods Op. 85 (13 pieces for piano solo); 
the 4 Romantic Pieces ’ for violin and piano, 
Op. 75; and the 4 Terzetto ’ for 2 violins and 
viola, Op. 74. To this group belong also the 
string Quartet in C major, Op. 61 ; the piano¬ 
forte Quintet in A major, Op. 81; the piano¬ 
forte Quartet in Eb major, Op. 87; the 
4 Dumky ’ Trio, Op. 90; the Symphony in 
G major, Op. 88; the three overtures — 4 Amid 
Nature Op. 91 ; 4 Carnival \ Op. 92, and 
4 Othello Op. 93 ; the joyous 4 Te Dcum ’, 
Op. 103 (1881-92), the simple and intimate 
Mass in D major, Op. 86, and the broadly 
planned and lofty Requiem, Op. 89. His very 
successful comic opera, a remembrance of his 
own childhood, may be added here: ‘Jako- 
bln ’, like 4 Dimitriiwas composed to a text 
written by Marie Ccrvinkovi-RicgcrovA, the* 
daughter of a prominent Czech politician, Dr. 
FrantiSek Ladislav Rieger. 

In 1890 Dvot&k added to his successes 
abroad a visit to Russia and a new concert tour 
in Germany and England. At this time he 
also received from the Czech University in 
Prague the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, was elected a member of the 
Czech Academy of Art and Science and 
received from the Austrian Government the 
order of the Iron Crown of the Third Class. 
Early in 1891 he accepted the position ol 
professor of composition, instrumentation and 
musical form at the Prague Conservatory, a 
step which proved to be highly beneficial to 
the future development of the modern school 
of Czech music. , 

Meanwhile the fame of Dvottk’s name had 
reached overseas. A number of his more im¬ 
portant works having found their way to vari¬ 
ous centres in U.S.A., American musical 
circles desired to follow the example of Eng¬ 
land and to make the personal acquaintance ol 
the great Czech musician. At the invitation o 
Mrs. Thurber, the foundress of the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York, Dvofaic, 
in 1892, accepted the directorship of this 
institution, and having obtained leave from 
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the Prague Conservatory, migrated to Amer¬ 
ica, where he met with a splendid reception 
and remained for three years, being greatly 
appreciated there as a teacher, as conductor of 
his own works and of course as composer. 
His aim of developing a national school of 
composition among his American pupils met 
— as may be well understood — with only 
partial success. In America his works were 
again received with enthusiasm. The series of 
works which originated in America is highly 
characteristic of Dvorak’s art as a whole. In 
them he expresses, in the first place, the impres¬ 
sion evoked by his visits to various parts of 
America; the great bustling cities, the wide 
and silent prairies; the cultivated and 
strenuous social atmosphere of New York ami 
the life of the simple, intimate ami far-away 
Czech colony at Spillville in Iowa State, where 
he spent his summer vacations. In an effort 
to emphasize the novelty of these impressions, 
and in order to give distinctive and character¬ 
istic expression to them, he chose for some of 
his compositions which originated in America 
themes which are built on certain typical 
features of the songs of the Indian anti Negro 
races. Otherwise these works arc pre¬ 
eminently manifestations of his own character¬ 
istic and exclusively national personality, ami 
the assertion that DvofAk in making direct use 
of the tunes of America was trying to create 
“an American national music " is erroneous 
and without foundation. The first work 
which depicts the Mood of his itnprrvsions 
in America is the Symphony in K minor. 
Op. 95, called ‘ From the New World ', 
not only the most successful of all Dvorak's 
symphonies, but also one of the most famous 
in the symphonic literature of the whole 
world. It was first performed under Anton 
Seidl on iG Dec. 1893 at a Philharmonic 
Society concert in New York. The intimate 
impressions of his sojourns at Spillville are 
reflected in the string Quartet (the so-called 
“ Nigger ” Quartet) in F major, Op. 96, and 
the Quintet in E? major. Op. 97 (1893). The 
remainder of the works Dvorak composed in 
America were primarily inspired by his great 
yearning for his native land, which is revealed 
in several of the works already mentioned and 
permeates deeply the whole cycle of * Biblical 
Songs ’, Op. 99, and the Concerto for violon¬ 
cello and orchestra, Op. 104 (1895). His joy 
at the prospect of returning to Bohemia is 
expressed in die little ‘ Humoresques * for 
pianoforte (of which No. 7, in G> major, has 
since been arranged for every possible instru¬ 
mental combination and has become one of 
the most popular compositions in the world), 
and particularly in the string Quartets in A? 
major. Op. 105, and G major. Op. 106 (1893). 

After his return home Dvofak again look 
up his post as professor of composition at the 
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Prague Conservatory. He was appointed 
director at the beginning of 1901 and held this 
position until his death. As regards his own 
music, he now devoted himself exclusively to 
symphonic poems and opera. The subject- 
matter for all these works he drew without 
exception from fairy-tale sources; his tic with 
the people was very close, and he was the first 
who succeeded in satisfactorily developing the 
Czech musical legend. The scries of sym¬ 
phonic poems for orchestra based on the 
ballads of Karel Jaromir Erben includes 4 The 
Waterspritc * (‘ Vodnlk ’), 4 The Golden 

Spinning-Wheel ’ (‘ Zlaty kolovrat ’), ‘ The 
Noon Witch ’ (* Poled nice ’) and ‘ The Wild 
Dove ’ (‘ Holoubek ’) (1896:, and these were 
succeeded by the ‘ Heroic Song ’, which has 
no programmatic intention. In the sphere of 
fairy-tale opera he wrote ‘ The Devil and 
Kate ’ (’Cert a K.iia ’) (1898k and the remark¬ 
ably |x*ctic ‘ Rusalka * (19001, to a libretto by 
the dramatist Jaroslav Kvapil. This work is 
now of all DvofAk’s opera' the most favoured 
by the Czechoslovak public. Finally he com¬ 
posed the legendary-romantic 4 Anaida ’, the 
libretto of which, based on Ta»so\ ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered ’, is by Jaroslav Vrehlit ky. Dvofak’s 
artistic * areer was ended suddenly by his death 
on 1 May 1904. He was buried, as became 
one of the greatest sons of the Czech people, 
with every mark of respect on the part of the 
nation in the cemetery of the Vjiehrad at 
Prague. 

Esiimaii: of Dvorak’s Art.— Dvofak must 
be placed among the most richly gifted and 
versatile composers of the 19th century. Truly, 
like Haydn, Mozart and Schubert, lie was of 
the race of those divinely blest and naively 
inspired leaders whose thoughts and emotions 
manifest themselves s|>ontaneously in musical 
forms, and whose musical imagination gives 
itself out in an inexhaustible wealth of pure, 
fresh and fascinating ideas, in melody, har¬ 
mony and rhythm. He seemed to be a late 
offspring of the masters just mentioned, and 
his nature, fundamentally simple and un¬ 
sophisticated, was nevertheless innately in¬ 
telligent, perceptive and witty, robust and 
fresh, tenderly emotional and gifted. He had 
an ardent love of nature, a firm and simple 
faith in God, a joyous optimistic outlook on 
life. Such was his disposition, which during 
his whole life always preserved the typical 
features of the simple peasant origin that 
coloured his personality and his work. In his 
art intuition gets the better of intellect. 
Dvorak’s extensive life-work is therefore un¬ 
equal: there is in it much that lacks weight 
and significance as compared with a large 
number of great works which are die pure 
manifestations of a strong and noble art; 
which in content, workmanship and form bear 
witness to an inspired creative spirit and to a 
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great mastery of technique — qualities which, 
taken together, have ensured him a prominent 
place in the musical history of the world. 

Dvorak took the old classical masters as his 
chief models, although in youth he did not 
resist a passing admiration for the ideas dis- 


inspiration is guided by his intimate feelings, 
unfettered by any programme or literary idea, 
in the kind of music now called ‘ absolute ’, 
especially in chamber and symphonic music, 
and in his sacred works. In this sphere he has 
produced masterpieces which are pure and 
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semmated by the neo-romantics, Wagner and lofty in style, polished and compact in form, 


Liszt. The foundations of Dvorak’s art were 
then already laid upon the Beethoven tradi¬ 
tion. Dvorak is indebted to Beethoven for the 
structural art of a work as a whole, for the 
detailed working of the motives which grow 
out of the more sustained, expressive themes 
and for his wealth of shifting and ever-new 
resources, rhythmic and melodic. The influ¬ 
ence of Brahms, however, played its part in 
the purity of form and technical interest of 
Dvorak’s later works. Brahms soon became 
Dvorak’s staunch friend and appreciator, 
often acting as his adviser also, and it is partly 
owing to him that DvofAk was not only a 
gifted and spontaneous composer as regards 
melody and rhythm, but also an artist of refine¬ 
ment and culture, to whom fastidious purity of 
workmanship and definite design were of as 
much direct importance as the beauty and 
endurance of the musical content. Dvorak is 
also akin to Schubert in his natural gift of 
spontaneity, which permits him to evolve 
works on a great scale from flashes of passing 
fancy, apparently without much intellectual 
and creative cfTort. 

It is also significant that, as regards the 
ideas and content of his music, DvofAk’s in¬ 
dividuality remains absolutely itself and bears 
the clear stamp of his nationality. The style 
of his melody and of certain works, which are 
frank confessions of his soul, show how the love 
of his land and people filled his whole vision, 
lo this profound national consciousness 
DvofAk united a conscious racial attachment; 
he felt his equality and relationship with the 
great Slavonic family. In his work, which is 
first of all Czech — and often specifically 
Czech, even when the author show's himself 
distinctly " Slavonic ” in a wider sense — 
there arc manifestations of racial elements and 
forces. His musical spirit, like that of Sme¬ 
tana, dwelt chiefly in the fields and country¬ 
side of Bohemia. He loved its folk, their joys 
and sorrows, their songs and dances, echoing 
the glorious past and looking forward to a 
happier future. 

Dvorak was one of the greatest masters of 
instrumentation, whether we point to his 
smaller works of chamber music or to his 
orchestral compositions. With comparatively 
simple means he derived a magical colouring 
from his instrumental palette; and his 
orchestral combinations glow with inspiration 
and echo a simple and natural beauty. 

He expresses himself most fully and sym¬ 
metrically when the wealth of his musical 


sincerely felt, of fresh and original content; 
works of nobler significance than any others 
in this branch of Czech music. He belongs to 
those who have shown that the classic sonata 
form did not die out with Beethoven, but that 
it is of lasting value, thanks to the perfection 
of its formula, and that it may always continue 
to exist, renewed from time to time by fresh 
thoughts, musical and intellectual, without the 
help of a poetic or literary basis. DvofAk 
endows the individual movements of his 
sonata-form works with a wealth of beautiful 
music, the sincere expression of his spiritual 
moods, as manifested to his clear judgment, 
both human and artistic. We may read in 
them his attitude to humanity, nature, God 
and country. Most eloquent of all are the 
slow movements. The scherzo movements are 
also highly characteristic, especially those in 
which he idealizes certain typical Czech or 
Slavonic dances, which break away in a 
bubbling stream of rhythmic verve. 

Coming to his orchestral music, the first 
place belongs by right to the symphonies (nine 
in all), which in themselves arc admirably 
characteristic of DvoFAk’s musical develop¬ 
ment ; if not as a whole, at least in some in¬ 
dividual movement they bear witness to his 
remarkable grasp of symphonic form. 1 he 
most important and successful of them is the 
last, 4 From the New World ’. The popularity 
of this work has eclipsed the world’s interest 
in the rest of DvoFAk’s symphonies; unjustly, 
however, for several of them arc by no means 
its inferior in musical value. 1 How interesting 
in form, in its folk-spirit and in the virile 
serenity it exhales is the outline of the G major 
Symphony, Op. 88, with the wonderful varia¬ 
tions in the finale. And, again, there is the 
passionately agitated Symphony, Op. 7 °* 

D minor, with its Brahms-like austerity and 
strong inward utterance so characteristic of 
DvoFAk. The joyous Symphony in D major, 
Op. 6o, full of the fragrance and melody of the 
Czech fields and forests, full of light and 
cheerful courage, with the furiant in the 
scherzo, is a work of striking originality. V\ i<»« 
the symphonies may be honourably associated 
the concertos with orchestral accompaniment, 
of which the lyrical violin Concerto, Op. 53 * 
and the romantic Concerto for violoncello, 

Op. 104, especially deserve to be reckoned 
among the most remarkable examples ol tne 

• The D minor Symphony. Op. 7 °. ■* jejw 

generally recarded as actually superior to the e 
World ’,'in spite of the latter’s indestructible popularity 
—Ec. 
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concerto form. Two attractive and popular 
works are the Serenades: the first for strings, 
Op. 22, has an erotic and yearning character ; 
the second is the humorous Serenade for wind 
instruments, cello and double bass, Op. 44. 

In programme music of a symphonic kind 
Dvoftk is at his happiest when the music does 
not strictly follow concrete descriptive lines, 
but approaches to some form such as the 
sonata or overture. First among such works 
ranks the well-known cycle of three overtures : 

• Amid Nature ', ‘ Carnival * and * Othello ’, 
the fundamental idea which connects them all 
being shown in the original title which they 
bore in common — ‘ Nature, Life and Love ' 
— and musically by the use of a theme that 
appears in each of the three works. The 
‘ Carnival Overture thanks to its sparkling 
and spirited rhythmic How, is one of the most 
frequently performed of Dvofak's composi¬ 
tions. A work of impetuous temperament and 
vigour is the overture ' Husibld \ which was 
a favourite with Bulow, just as Artur Nikisch 
loved to conduct the 'Scherbo caprice ioso ’ 
and I lam Richter the Slavonic Rhapsodies. 
Rare musical charm, especially as regards 
elfcctive orchestration, is contained in the 
symphonic poems on legendary subjects, Opp. 
107-11, to which objection is made on account 
of their epic dilluseness and a superfluity of 
detail which arrests the progress of the tale; 
for pith and unity of form ' Holoubek ' (‘ The 
Wild Dove ’) is far the best of them. The 
Slavonic Dances occupy a special place among 
Dvofak's orchestral works. Though originally 
written as pianoforte duets, they were first 
assessed at their true value in their well-known, 
highly-coloured and riotous orchestral version. 
With their luxuriant wealth of charat terislic 
melody and fiery, (minted rhythms Dvof.ik 
pays tribute to Czech dance forms, frank Czech 
humour and folk merriment. 

Much esteemed for its charm and purity «*f 
style is Dvofak’s chamber music. In these 
works the various stages of his musical culture 
and the progress of his art as regards its 
structural side arc most eloquently expressed. 
Among the works of the first order arc the 
string Quartet in I) minor. Op. 34 (with its 
very beautiful adagio) ; the Quartets in E» 
major, Op. 51 ; C major, Op. 61 ; A? major, 
Op. 105, and G major. Op. 106. Of works 
written for other instrumental combinations, 
now justly famous, we must select the spirited 
pianoforte Quintet in A major. Op. 81, the 
siring Quintet in E» major. Op. 97 (the 
“ American ”); the two pianoforte Quartets, 
the first in D major, Op. 23. and more especi¬ 
ally the one in F.) major. Op. 87, the Sextet 
for strings, Op. 48, with its national colouring, 
and of the pianoforte Trios, particularly that 
in F minor, Op. 65, which in its impassioned 
subject-matter matches the Symphony in D 


minor. Op. 70. Works of peculiar charm and 
loveliness arc the “ Dumky ” 'Frio for piano¬ 
forte and strings. Op. 90, which unites in cyclic 
form a series of idealized dances under a 
general title; and the ‘ Malidkosti ' (‘Baga¬ 
telles’) for harmonium, two violins and violon¬ 
cello, Op. 47. 

The vocal and orchestral works on a large 
scale breathe throughout a sincere faith in 
the supernatural direction of the world, of 
nature and life, which is one of the most 
expressive features of Dvorak’s temperament. 
They also contain a wealth of lovely Schubert- 
like melody, a touch of colour characteristic of 
his own artistic individuality and an affinity 
e%pe«ially in the choral numbers — with 
Hundclian technical methods, although 
Dvorak contributes much that is new and 
entirely his own. In the 4 Stabat Mater ’ and 
the Requiem great tenderness and poetical 
expression, depth and nobility of thought and 
l>ejuty of sonority arc the most charac terislic 
qualities. The 4 Stabat Mater * is the more 
serene and sustained, and laid out on a more 
unified plan ; the Requiem, on the other hand, 
is more detailed in design, more romantic in 
its melodic material and modulations, more 
highly coloured and effective in its venal and 
orchestral sonority. The great amplitude of 
conception of the oratorio 4 St. Ludmilla ’ is 
l>erhaps the reason why the composer planned 
it in three parts. Its subject is the conversion 
of the Czech prince, Bofivoj, and his wife 
Ludmilla, at the time of the victory of the 
Christian faith over Czech heathendom, about 
A.D. 873. To this is wedded music of con¬ 
siderable beauty, in which lyrical scenes of 
great tenderness alternate with stirring drama. 
In style and structure it bears the strongest 
resemblance to 1 landel of all Dvofik’s works. 
In spile of some archaisms in utterance this 
work is, however, purely Slavonic in feeling. 
Immeasurably more intimate and direct in its 
simplicity is the expression of Dvofak’s re¬ 
ligious sentiment in the little Mass in D major 
for mixed chorus and organ, an occasional 
composition. 'Flic same qualities characterize 
the 149th Psalm and the joyous, uplifting ’ Tc 
Dcum ’ for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, 
with its poetical duct for solo soprano and bass. 
Later on, the ten 4 Biblical Songs ’, Op. 99, 
also emanated from this sense of sincere 
humility before the greatness and goodness of 
God. These deep and noble utterances arc 
the culmination of Dvofak’s art as a song 
writer. Two important works for voices and 
orchestra, to secular words, arc the cantata, 
* The Spectre’s Bride ’ and 4 Hymnus ’ 
(‘ Heirs of the White Mountain ’). The 
former is a musical setting of a poetic ballad 
by K. J. Erben. The score shows many 
characteristic and original passages both 
melodic and structural, and has charm of 
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feeling and tone-colour. Here and there, 
however, the considerable spinning-out of the 
music is at variance with the static structure of 
the individual parts. The ‘ Hymnus ’, a work 
of Dvorak's youth, overflows with frank and 
vigorous patriotic fervour. The weakest of 
his works is the cantata ‘ The American Flag 
an occasional composition written to patriotic 
verses by J. Rodman Drake. 

Dvorak's cantatas and oratorios soon made 
their way from end to end of the musical 
world, but his operas have not penetrated 
equally far. And yet here he shows himself 
vigorous and sincere. It is true that the 
dramatic side was not so strong in him as the 
absolute quality of his music, which often 
attains a climax to the detriment of the 
dramatic intrigue and expression. Neverthe¬ 
less, in this aspect of his genius he shows evi¬ 
dences of a dramatic instinct, which intuitively 
led him to seize upon the significant moment 
in the development of an operatic plot. Be¬ 
sides which, DvofAk puts into his operas a 
wealth of fresh, characteristic and fascinating 
music, and it is by these works that he pene¬ 
trates the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. 

I he most successful, because its text is most 
felicitous, is the tragic fairy-tale * Rusalka ’, 
the music of which is full of poetic feeling and 
enchantingly beautiful melody and sonority. 
Genuine humour and touching sentiment im¬ 
pregnate ' Jakobln \ Both works are popular 
in Czechoslovakia. Other operas of remark¬ 
able musical charm and refinement are the 
comic opera ' Selma scdlAk ' (* The Cunning 
Peasant '), written to a libretto which is a not 
very successful imitation of ' Figaro ’, and the 
one-act opera ' The Pigheaded Peasants both 
subjects being borrowed from Czech rustic life. 

In serious opera there is the clear-cut design, 
the lofty pathos and beautiful music of ‘Dimi- 
trij ’. Two other serious operas by DvofAk — 
the historical ' Vanda ’ and the romantic 
‘ Arrnida ’ — have fought in vain to maintain 
their existence, even in Czechoslovakia, owing 
to the poverty of their librettos. * The Devil 
and Kate ', on the other hand, a romantic 
comedy set to delightful music, has won some 
favour outside its own country. 

DvorAk’s minor works lose in essential signi¬ 
ficance by comparison with the scries of com¬ 
positions above mentioned, although they are 
numerous and some of them are valuable for 
their attractive qualities. Among the music 
for pianoforte duct the popular Slavonic 
Dances, which attracted attention even before 
they were arranged for orchestra, take the first 
place. Akin to these in form arc the admirable 
cycle of ten 4 Legends ’, Op. 59, and six 
sketches, 4 From the Bohemian Forest ’, Op. 

6b. Of the music for piano solo, which consists 
partly of dance forms (the furiant, valse, 
mazurka, dumka) artistically treated and partly 


of small mood-pictures, the most important 
works are the 4 Poetic Moods Op. 85 
(‘ Poetick* nAlady ’); while the most widely 
known, chiefly thanks to No. 7, are the 
‘ Humoresques Op. 101. The interesting 
‘ Thema con variazioni ’, Op. 36, deserves 
mention. Of his songs, which culminate in the 
‘ Biblical Songs ’, Op. 99, the 4 Love Songs ’, 
Op. 83, with their poetical charm arc specially 
noticeable; also the 4 Songs in Folk Style ’, 
Op* 73 » the songs to words from the MSS of 
KrAlovd Dvur (the Koniginhof Manuscript), 
Op. 7, the 4 Three Modern Greek Songs', 
Op. 50, the 4 Gipsy Songs ’, Op. 55 and, with¬ 
out doubt, the delightful 4 Moravian Ducts ’ 
for soprano and alto, with pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment. 

DvofAk has this significance for Czech music 
in particular: he completes the work of 
Smetana, who was both his predecessor and 
contemporary, and occasionally his guide. 
Together they laboured as the two great 
founders of the Czech school of national music, 
upon whose works, as upon an unshakable 
basis, is built all modern Czech music. Unlike 
Smetana, who grasped and invoked the whole 
spirit of the Czech people, making himself the 
singer of their past and the prophet of their 
victory and freedom, DvofAk in all his music 
is simply human, intimate and personal. II 
Smetana surpasses DvofAk in the great funda¬ 
mental idea of his art as a whole, and in fusion 
between intellect and intuition, DvofAk, 
although his music is not always equally 
exemplary, commands a wealth of musical 
inspiration and creative versatility. Smetana’s 
significance as the founder of Czech music is 
completed in DvofAk, who was the first to 
compose a national oratorio and utilize 
national fable for symphonic purposes. He 
was also the first to create works on a grand 
scale in which the mould of the old classic 
forms (the symphony, suite, concerto, chamber 
music, etc.) is filled with national material: 
with Czech speech, thought and sentiment, 
with Czech song and dance. 

.As a conductor DvofAk, who was merely 
engaged to conduct his own works, showed 
himself a musician of temperament, who knew 
how to exact obedience from his players and 
to stir the heart and awake the enthusiasm of 
his audience, both at home and abroad. As 
a teacher, however, he was of immeasur¬ 
able importance and profit to Czech music; 
for here he displayed rare individual powers 
productive of great results. It is not a mere 
accident that two of the most distinguished 
personalities in the world of Czech music, 
Josef Suk (who married DvofAk’s eldest 
daughter) and Vitczslav NovAk, were both his 
pupils. In their work they carried on his 
traditions as a teacher among a younger 
generation of Czech musicians. O. s. 
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Olornouc, Czedi The¬ 
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Prague, Czech Theatre, 
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Prague, Czech Theatre, 
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Prague, Czedi Theatre, 
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Prague. Czech Theatre, 
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(rev. 1897). 

atre, 13 Feh. 1889. 

11a 

Adolf Wenig. 

1S98 99 - 

Prague, National The¬ 


& Kate ). 



atre, 33 Nov. i 8 f)«j. 

i »4 

’ Rusalka.' 

Jaroslav Kvapil. 

1900. 

Prague, National The¬ 
atre, 31 Mar. toot. 

'•3 

' Armida.' 

Jaroslav Vrchlicky. hated 

19^1-3. 

Prague. National The¬ 



on his Czech trans. of 
Ta*so‘s ’ Ger usa lent me 

liberala ’. 


atre. 35 Mar. 1904. 
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’ Josef Kaietin Tyl.’ 

F. F. Sjmbrrk. 
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Prague, Czech Theatre. 5 
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hint Ptifmmtntt 

30 

' The Heirs of the White 

Vitfzslav Halek. 

187Z (rev. 

Prague, Novomfstsky The¬ 


Mountain ' (’ Hymnus '). 


1880). 

atre. 9 Mar. 187j. 


’ Song of the Czechs.' 

F. J. Kameriicky. 
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Op. 

Title 

Words 

rear,f 
Composition 

First Performance 

58 

' Stabat Mater \ with solo 
vnirrs 

Jacopone da Todi. 

1877. 

Prague, 33 Dec. 1880. 

79 

Psalm CXLIX for male 
voices. 

Biblical. 

« 879 - 

Prague, Mar. 1879. 

69 

‘ The Spectre's Bride', can¬ 
tata, with solo voices. 

‘ Hymn of the Czech Pea¬ 
sants.' 

Karel Jaromir Erben. 

1884. 

Plzeft, 28 Mar. 1885. 

' 38 

Karel Pippich. 

.885. 


71 

' St. Ludmilla *, oratorio, 
with solo voices. 

Jaroslav Vrchlicky. 

1886. 

Leeds Festival, 15 Oct. 1886. 

86 

Mass in D mi, with solo 
voices. 

Liturgical. 

1887. 

Josef Hlivka's private chapel, 
1887; 1st in public, Plzeft, 
1888. 

89 

Requiem, with solo voices. 

Liturgical. 

1890. 

Birmingham Festival, 9 Oct. 

103 

' Te Deum ', with soprano 
«V |>,i\s snlo 

Liturgical. 

1893. 

1 89I. 

New York. 21 Oct. 1892. 

103 

ww i/tiM avivt 

' The American Flat: ', can¬ 
tata. with tenor & bass solo. 

Rodman Drake. 

1893. 

New York. 4 May 1895. 

"3 

‘ Festival Song.’ 

Vrchlicky. 

1900. 

Prague, 20 May 1900. 


CHOKAI- WORK WITH PIANOFORTE 


Op. 

Title 

Words 

Stored for 

Year of 
Compoiitien 

43 

3 Slovak Folksongs: 

Traditional. 

Male voices & pf. duel. 

. 877 . 


1. Grie f . 




2. The Maiden in the Forest. 

3. The Magic Well. 





UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 


30 


63 


4 Paris.mgs: 


Mixed voices. 

l. Evening's Blessing. 

Adolf Heydok. 

3. Cradle Song. 

Heyduk. 


3. I do not say it. 

Traditional. 


a. The Forsaken One. 

Traditional. 


7 Choral Songs: 

Heyduk. Czech & Mora¬ 

Male voices. 

1. The Ferryman. 

2. The Beloved as Poison- 

mixer. 

3. I am a fiddler. 

4. The Cuelder-Roic. 

5. The Betrayed Shepherd. 

6. The Sweetheart's Resolve. 

7. The Czech Diogenes. 

vian folk poems. 


5 Choruses: 

1. Village Gossip. 

2. Dwellers by the Sea. 

3. The Love-Promise. 

4. 1 he Lost Lamb. 

ft- The Sparrows' Party. 

1 Amid Nature 

t. A song went to my heart. 

2. Evening bells in the grove. 

3. Golden Fields. 

4. Birch-tree by the verdant 

slope. 

ft- This is in truth a day of joy. 

Lithuanian folk poems. 

Male voiles. 

Vittzslav Hilek. 

Mixed voices. 


.876. 

1877 . 

.878. 

l883. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


Op. 

Title 

Orifinally 


— 

Symphony, C mi. (* The Bells of Zlonice ’) (unpublished). 

Op. 3. 

1865. 

.865. 

1870. 

— 

Symphony, B? ma. (unpublished). 

* Tragic (Dramatic) Overture.’ 

Overture to ‘ Alfred ’ (are 

4 " 

‘ Nocturne B ma., for stgs. 

Operas). 

1870. 

1873. 

1874. 

> 874 - 
1873 (rev. 
1887). 


Symphony. E> ma. 

Op. to. 

76 

Symphony, D mi. 

‘ Rhapsody A mi. 

Symphony, F ma. " No. 3 

Op. 13. 

Op. 15- 
Op. 24. 
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1 

op. 

TiUf 

Oritinallr 

Tear of 
Composition 

22 

Serenade. E ma.. for stgs. 

~IT 

1875. 

78 

' Symphonic Variations on an Original Theme.' 

Op. 40. 

1877. 

45 

' Three Slavonic Rhapsodies ’: 


1878. 


t. D ma. 

2. G mi. 



46 

3. A* ma. 

' Slavonic Dances Series 1 . 

For pf. duet. 

1878. 

44 

Serenade, D mi., for wind, cellos & double basses. 

_ 

1878. 

39 

Suite, D ma. (* Czech Suite '). 

- 

1879. 

54 

* Festival March \ C ma. 


1879. 


' Polonaise \ E 9 ma. 


1879. 

60 

Symphony, D ma., " No. 1 ". 


1880. 

62 

Overture ' My Home \ 

For Samherk's ' Josef 

1881. 



Kajetan Tyl' (ur In¬ 
cidental Music). 


i§ 

to ' legends 

For pf. duet. 

1881. 

* Scherzo caprice ioso D; ma. 

— 

1883. 

67 

' HusitskA dramatic overture. 


1883. 

7 ° 

Symphony, D mi.. " No. a ", 

•Slavonic Dances \ Senes II. 


■ 88v 

& 

9 i 

For pf. duel. 

1886. 

Symphony. G ma.. “ No. 4 ”, 

' In Nature's Realm ’, overture. » 

' Carnival overture. 

' Othello', overture. ' 

Cycle of 3 overtures en¬ 

1889. 

1891. 

9 » 

titled 1 Nature. I.ife and 

1891. 

93 

lane 

1892. 

Si 

Symphony, E mi., " No. 5 " (' From the New World '». 

Suite, A ma. 

* American Suite * for pf 

1893. 

1893. 



solo. 

:a 

1 he Water.Goblin ', symphonic poem. 


1R96. 

' The Noonday Witch ', symphonic poem. based on 

' The Golden Spinning-Wheel', symphonic liallads In- 


1R96 

109 


189b. 

poem. 1 Fa ben. 

' The Wild Dove '. symphonic poem. / 

l in 


1898. 

111 

* Hero's Song ', symphonic poem. 


1897. 


SOI-O INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 


Op. 

Tillf 

Imtmmrnl 

_ 

Concerto. A ma. 

Cello. 

11 

' Romance ’, F mi. 

Violin. 

33 

C a.ncrrto, G mi. 

Pf. 

49 

' Ma/urek ', E mi. 

Violin. 

53 

Concerto, A mi. 

Violin. 

94 

Rondo, G mi. 

Olio. 

68 

' Silent Woods' (arr. of No. \ of ’ From 

Olio. 


the Bohemian Forest * for pf. duel!. 


104 

Concerto, B mi. 

Oik. 


It'rillm fm 

Ytar of 
Compolitton 

? 


1863. 

» 

• 


1H76. 

Mavkovsky. 

Pablo Sarasate. 


1876. 

1879. 

Joseph Joachim. 

Hanoi wihan. 


1880. 

1893. 

Wihan. 


1893. 

Wihan. 


1R93. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Op. 


16 

21 

23 

a 

80 

34 

3 

5i 

54 


Tilh 


1 


Stmi/w 


Quintet. A mi. 

Quartet. A ma. (orig. Op. a). 

* Evening Songs' ('Cypresses') (later lor voice & 
pf., ire Song*. Op. 83). 

Quartet. By ma. (unpublished). 

Quartet, I) ma. (orig. Op. 9, unpublished). 
Quartet, E mi. (unpublished*. 

Quintet, A ma. (unpublished). 

Quartet. F mi. (orig. Op. 9). 

Quartet, A mi. (orig. Op. ta, unpublished). 
Quartet, A mi. 

Trio, B? ma. 

Quartet, D ma. 

Quintet, G ma. (orig. Op. 18). 

Trio, G mi. 

Quartet, F. ma. (orig. Op. 27). 

Quartet, D mi. 

' Bagatelles.' 

Sextet, A ma. 

Quartet, E? ma. 

a Waltzes (Nos. 1 & 4 from Waltzes for pf.. nr 
Pianoforte Solo). 


a vm.. 2 violas, & cello, 
a vns., viola & cello, 
a vns., viola & cello. 

a vns.. viola & cello, 
a vns., viola & cello, 
a vns., viola & cello. 

2 vns., viola, cello & pf. 
a vns., viola & cello, 
a vns., viola & cello. 

2 vns.. viola & cello. 

Vn., cello & pf. 

Vn., viola, cello & pf. 
a vns.. viola, cello & double bass. 
Vn.. cello & pf. 

2 vns., viola & cello, 
a vns.. viola & cello, 
a vns., cello & harmonium (or pf.) 
a vns., a violas & 2 cellos. 

2 vns., viola & cello, 
a vns.. viola & cello. 


Ytm of 
Compoiilim 

1861. 

1862. 
1H65. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

'8 7 a. 

'873. 

1873- 

>874- 

1873. 

1875. 

1875. 

1876. 
1876. 

,l!I: 

1878. 
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Tear of 
Competition 


Stored for 


Quartet, C ma. 

Trio, F mi. 

* Terzetto.' 

Quintet, A ma. 

Quartet, E 9 ma. 

• Gavotte', G mi. 

' Dumky ' Trio. 

Quartet, F ma. I" Nigger " Quartet) 

§ uintet, E? ma. 
uartet. Ay ma. 
uartet G ma. 


2 vn*., viola & cello. 
Vn., viola ft cello. 

2 vns. ft viola. 

2 vn*., viola, cello ft p. 
Vn., viola, cello & pf. 

3 vn*. 

Vn., cello ft pf. 

2 vn*., viola & cello. 

2 vn*., 2 violas & cello. 
2 vn*., viola ft cello. 

2 vn*., viola ft cello. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Tear of 
Competition 


Originally 


' Romance \ F mi. 

• Capriccio.' 

' Maiurek.' 

Sonata, F ma. 

* Ballade \ D mi. 

‘ Four Romantic Piece* *: 

1. Allegro moderato. 

2. Allegro maeitoso. 

3. Allegro appassionato. 

4. Larglictto. 

Sonatina, G ma. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


Composition 


Polka \ B> ma. 

Two Minuets *: 

1. A> ma. 
a. F ma. 

Dunika * (‘ Elegy ') D mi. 
Theme with Variation* \ 
Two Furiant*.' 

Silhouette* *: 

1. E ma. 


1. Impromptu. 

2. Intermezzo. 

3. Gigue. 


it Waltzes 


I •• 

1 ' Polonaise ', A ma. 



l« 79 - 

68 

' Silent Woods.' 

With orch. 


1891. 

04 

1 Rondo, G mi. 

With orch. 


1891. 1 


1880. 
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Tillf 


la 


85 


98 

iui 


3. Dmi. 

4. L) nu. 

5. F nu. 

6. B mi. 

* Four Eclogues.* 

‘ Two Impromptus.' 

* Three Album Leaves.* 

‘ Impromptu D mi. 

* Humoresque F} mi. 

* Dumka and FuriantC mi. 

* Two Pearls *: 

l. Round. F nu. 

a. Grandfather's Dante with Grandmother. G mi. 

* Poetic Pictures': 

1. Twilight Way. 
a. Toying. 

3. In the Old Castle. 

4. Spring Song. 

1 Peasants' Ballad. 

Sorrowful Reverie. 

7. A Dance. 

0. Goblins' Dance. 

9 - Serenade, 
to. Bacchanalian. 

11. Tittle-tattle. 

1 a. At the Hero's Grave. 

13. On the Holy Mount. 

' Allegro scherxando', D mi. 

Suite. A ma. (' American Suite *». 

* Eight Humoresque. *: 
l. £9 mi. 
a. It ma. 

3. A? ma. 

4. F ma. 

V A mi. 

C. II ma. 

£• £? “*• 

8. B> mi. 

a Pieces: 

I. Berceu.e. G ma. 
a. Capriccio. G mi. 


Year o[ 
Componiicn 


1880. 
188... 

1881. 
iHHr. 
>1884 
1BH4. 

1887. 


1889. 


1893. 
» 89 «. 
«894. 


1894. 


Jb 


*9 


7 ' 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 


Scottish Dances.' 
Slavonic Dances 
1. 


Series I: 


a. 

3 - 

4 - 

t 


c 

E mi. 

D ma. 

F ma. 

A ma. 

Ay ma. 

7. C mi. 

8 . G mi. 

' Legends *: 

1. I> mi. 
a. G ma. 

3 . G mi. 

4. C ma. 
j. A? ma. 

C. CS mi. 

t A ma. 

F ma. 

D ma. 

Dj ma. 

' From the Bohemian Forest': 
I. In the Spinning Room, 
a. On the Dark Lake. 

3 - Witches' Sabbath. 

4. On the Watch. 

S Silent Woods. 

In Troubled Times. 

* Slavonic Dances *, Series II: 
9 - B ma. 

E mi. 

F ma. 

Da ma. 


9 - 

to. 


10. 


1 a. 
« 3 - 
• 4 - 


A mi. 
Aa ma 



1884 
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* S \onpJue also Op. 83 and • Cypresses * [ut Chamber 
Music]): 

1. Go forth my song, delay not. 

•i. ’ Twas wondrous sweet that dream of ours. 

3. Nought to ray heart can bring relief. 

4. Rest in the valley. 

' The Orphan.’ 

' Four Serbian Songs’: 

1. Once fell a maid asleep. 

2. Warning. 

3. Flowery Omens. 

4. No escape. 

6 Songs: 

1. The Nosegay. 

2. The Rose. 

3. The Cuckoo. 

4- The Lark. 

! . The Forsaken. 

. The Strawberries. 

’ Evening Songs ’ (ut alio Op. 31): 

1. The start upon the firmament. 

2. I dreamt that you had died. 

3. Iam the knight of fairy-tale. 

4 Songs: 

1. Therefore. 

2. Consideration. 

3. Quiet is the leaves' evening song. 

4. Spring llew hither from afar. 

Evening Songs * (ut alio Op. 3»: 

4. Visions of heaven I fondly paint. 

J . I his would I ask of each tiny bird. 

. Like to a linden tree I am. 


. All through the night a bird will sing. 

11 vninus ad Laudes in festo Sanclae Trinitatit ’ (with 
organ). 

Three Moslem Greek Songs': 

1. Kolias. 

2 . Naiads. 

3. Lament for a City. 

•Gypsy Songs’: 

1. I chant my lay. 

2. Hark how my triangle. 

3. Silent Woods. 

4 - Songs my mother taught me. 

J. Tune thy strings. O gypsy. 

6 . freer is the gyjny. 

7. The cloudy heights of Tatra. 

2 Songs: 

1. Lullaby. 

2. Disturbed Devotion. 

4 Songs: 

1. Good Night. 

2. T he Mower. 

3. The Maiden's Lament. 

4. Loved and Lost. 

4 Songs: 

1. Leave me alone. 

2. Over her Embroidery. 

3. Springtide. 

4. At the Brook. 

8 Songs (ut alio Op. 2 and ' Cv presses ' (see Chamber 
Music]): 

8 . Never will love lead us. 

. Death reigns in many a human breast. 

! . I wander oft past yonder house. 

. I know that on my love to thee. 

9. Nature lies peaceful. 

10. In deepest forest glade I stand. 

11. When thy sweet glances on me fall. 

12. Thou only dear one. 

‘ Biblical Songs': 

t. Clouds and darkness. 

2. I.ord, Thou art my refuge. 

3. Hear mv prayer. 

4. God is my shepherd. 

5. I will sing new songs of gladness. 


6. Hear my prayer. 

7. By the waters of Babylon. 

8. Turn Thee to me. 

9. I will lift mine eyes, 
to. Sing a joyful song. 

‘ Lullaby.' 

‘The Smith of LeJetin.’ 


Gustav Pfleger-Moravsky. 


Karel Jaroinir Erben. 
Serbian folk poems. 


From the Koniginhof MSS. 


Vitiulav Halek. 


Elilka Krisnohorska. 
Krisnohorskl. 

Halek. 

Hilek. 

Hilek 


Ytar of 
Composition 


'Sr 


liturgical. 
Vaclav Nebesky. 


Adolf Heyduk. 


Grech folk poems. 


Czech folk poems. 


Ottilie Malybrok-Slieler. 


Pfleger-Moravsky. 


Psalm xcvii, 2-6. 

Psalm cxix. 114. • * 5 . " 7 . 
Psalm Iv, 1-2. 4-8. 

Psalm xxiii, 1 - 4 - 

Psalm cxliv. 9 : P** lm 1x1 v * 

Psahr^lxi, l.J. 4 ; *• 4 - 8 - 

Psalm cxxxvii. 1-5. 

Psalm xxv. 16-18. 20. 

Psalm exxi. 1 - 4 - 

Psalm xcviii. 1,4. 7 . 8 : Jccvn, 12. 

F. L. JelindL 

Svatopluk Cech. 
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VOCAL DUE1S 


Op. I Till* 

I ——— 

20 4 Duets: 

1. Destination. 

2. The Farewell. 

3. The Silk Ribbon. 

4. The I-ast Wish. 

32 ‘ Moravian Duets': 

1. Watch, love. 

2. Speed thee, swallow. 

3. An my scythe were whet¬ 
ted. 

4. Ere we part. love. 

i . Small our hamlet. 

. The Forsaken Lassie. 

7. Brooklet and Tears. 

8. The Modest Lassie. 

9. Ringlet and Wreathlel. 

10. Show thy verdure. 

11. The Captured Bride. 

12. Consolation. 

13. The Pleasling Rose. 

add. The Soldier's Fare¬ 
well. 

38 I 4 Duets: Moravian folk poems. Soprano & contralto. I 1877. 

1 1. I he False Hope. 

2. Never parted. 

3. The Harvesters. 

4. Death in Autumn. 

3 Sacred Duets (with organ): Liturgical. Contralto & baritone. iR 7 ,,. 

I. O Sanctissima. 

2. Ave Maria. 

3. Ave Maris Stella. 

* There on our roof.' Moravian folk poem. Soprano & contralto. 1881. 



«w* 

I'oiffi 

fear 0/ 
(Composition 

1 

Moravian folk poems. 

Soprano & lenor. 

187'.. 

Moravian folk poems. 

Soprano & tontialto. 

1876. 


S<* alio Duinka (use of). Symphony, pp. j)o-4»- 

DVORSKY. Set Hofmann, Josef. 

DWIGHT, John Sullivan (b. Boston, 
Maw., 13 May 1813 ; d. Boston, 5 Sept. 1893). 

American critic. He became a Unitarian 
minister after graduating from Harvard in 
1832, but gave it up after a few years to devote 
bimself to the Brook Farm community, where 
he taught music and the classics. In 1848 he 
returned to Boston and founded ‘ Dwight's 
Journal of Music ’, published 1852-81. It was 
a powerful force on the side of the best in 
music, conservative and unfriendly to the new 
developments of the period, but upholding 
ideals that needed to be upheld in the U.S.A. 
at that time. A memoir of him was published 
in 1899 by G. W. Cooke, who also edited 
Dwight's correspondence w ith George William 
Curtis. r. a. 

DWORZACZEK, Alojzy (b. ?, 1869; d. 
Poznari, 1931). 

Polish composer of Bohemian origin. After 
completing his studies under S. Barccwicz 
(violin) and Z. Noskowski (composition) at 
the Warsaw Conservatory he became con¬ 
ductor of the choral society Lutnia at L6d i. 
From 1921 until his death he was chorus 
master at the Opera-House at Poznan. 

He composed three operas: ‘ Maria 
Boruta ' and ‘ Zywila \ the last of which, 
written in igot to a libretto by Mmc B. 
Wilkoszcwska, who adapted a poem by 
Mickicwicz, was produced at Poznan in 
192O. 


He also wrote many parLsongs, solo songs, 
pianoforte pieces and some orchestral works. 

C. K. 11. 

DYBECK, Richard (b. Odensvi, Vastman- 
land, 1 Sept. 1811; d. Sodertalje, 28 July 

1877)- 

Swedish musician and antiquary. During 
his student years at Uppsala in 1831-34 
took an active part in the musical life of the 
University. He had a line bass voice and was 
a member of a vocal quartet. After passing 
the entrance examination to the law courts 
in 1834 he was engaged in official duties in 
• 835-41, bul finding the work uncongenial he 
retired in 1U42 and devoted himself to anti¬ 
quarian research and the collecting of folk¬ 
songs. From 1830 onwards he had travelled in 
Sweden as an antiquary, and he now began to 
publish his findings, musical and otherwise, in 
his journal, ' Runa ’ (1842-50 and 1865-76), 
as well as in separate pamphlets. In 1844, at 
the suggestion of J. F.. Nordblom, he gave a 
concert in Stockholm on 18 Nov., at which his 
‘.Sing till Norden ’ (“ Du gamla, du friska, du 
fjallhoga Nord ”) was first sung in public and 
made so profound an impression that it was 
eventually adopted as the Swedish national 
anthem. (The word “ friska ” was then 
changed to “ fria ”). Dybcck had written the 
poem and had fitted it to a folk melody he had 
discovered in Vastmanland. It is thought to 
be of German origin, though it had long been 
naturalized in Sweden. The song was first 
printed in J. N. Ahlstrom & P. C. Boman’s 
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‘ Valda svenska fornsinger *, 1845. Dybcck 
gave a scries of concerts of folk music from 
1844 to 1862. They were well attended and 
aroused great interest in the subject among 
the cultivated classes. He published several 
volumes of folksongs, 1846-56. 

K. D. 

Bibl.—Dzncker, N., * Du gamla, du frias melodi- 
hi»loria ' (’ Musikkuhur ’, Stockholm. 1939). 
KfRisTEDT, A., ‘ En iAnjcare och en sing ’ (• Idun 
190O). 

Mangard. C., ‘ Richard Dybcck. Romantikcrn och 
forn-forskaren ' (Stockholm, 1937). 

Mobmig, C.-A., * Richard Dybcck och svciuk folkmusik ’ 
C Arv \ 1949). 

See alio Hoijer (folk tune* harmonized for D.). 
National Anthcnu (Sweden). 

Dyck, (Sir) Antony van. Ste Gaultier (l, ? portrait 
of). Lanier (4. portrait of). 

DYCK, Ernest (Marie-Hubert) van (b. 
Antwerp, 2 Apr. 1861 ; d. Bcrlaer-Iez-Lierre, 
31 Aug. 1923). 

Belgian tenor singer. After studying law at 
the Universities of Louvain and Brussels he 
became a journalist at Antwerp and Paris. 
In the latter city he was taught singing by 
Saint-Yves Bax, and in June 1883 he sang at 
short notice at the Concours de Rome concerts 
in Vidal’s * Gladiateur ’ at the request of the 
composer’s master Massenet, in place of 
Warot, who was ill. On 2 and 9 Dec. of that 
year he made his d*but at the Lamourcux 
concerts in Bach’s ' Phoebus and Pan ’ can¬ 
tata and in Beethoven's ninth Symphony. In 
1886 he married the sister of the cellist 
Francois Servais. On 3 May 1887 he made 
his debut on the stage as Lohengrin at the 
production at the Eden Theatre, Paris, but 
the opera was given only twice, owing to the 
overwhelming opposition in Paris to Wagner 
and his works at the time. 

In 1888 van Dyck sang as Parsifal at Bay¬ 
reuth with very great success, having pre¬ 
viously studied the part under MottI at 
Carlsruhe. Later in the year he was engaged 
in Vienna. On 19 May 1891, he made his 
London dlbut at Covent Garden as Des 
Grieux in Massenet's ‘ Manon ’ with great 
success, and in the same season he sang Faust. 
In the autumn he sang as Lohengrin on the 
successful revival of that work at the Paris 
Op6ra and in Jan. 1892 as the hero in Mas¬ 
senet's ' Werthcr’ on its production in Vienna. 
He sang for several seasons at Covcnt Garden 
(title-part in Kienzl’s * Evangclimann ’ on 2 
July 1897) and in Wagner operas in Paris, 
also in Brussels, the U.S.A., etc. In 1907 he 
was manager of a winter season of German 
opera at Covcnt Garden, where he gave a 
large repertory of Wagner and revived 
' Fidelio ’, ‘ Dcr Frcischiitz ’, Nicolai’s ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor ' and Smetana’s ‘ Bartered 
Bride ’, but the season was pecuniarily a 
failure. In 1908 he sang as Tristan and Tann- 
hauscr at the Paris Op£ra, and as Siegfried on 
the production of' Gotterdammerung ’ there. 


He again appeared as Parsifal at Bayreuth in 
1911 and in the first performance given at the 
Paris Op£ra in 1914. 

Van Dyck held a high position among the 
best Wagner singers, being particularly suc¬ 
cessful as Loge, Sicgmund and Parsifal. 

a. c. 

Dyer, (Sir) Edward. Stt Busch (W., song). 

DYER, Louise. See Lyrebird Press. 

DYGAS, Ignacy (£. Warsaw, 28 July 1881; 
d. Warsaw, 17 May 1947). 

Polish tenor singer. He began his studies 
in singing as a baritone. His teacher, Alex- 
androwicz, discovered however that he had 
tenor qualities and taught him accordingly. 
Dygas made his dlbut as Jontck in Moniuszko’s 
opera 4 Halka ’ at the Warsaw Opera in 1905, 
and was pronounced a great success by the 
press. Two years later he went to Italy and 
sang in the opera-houses of Turin, Padua, 
Rome, Naples, Genoa and Milan; later he 
toured Spain, Russia and both Americas. In 
1919 he was engaged as first tenor at the 
Warsaw Opera. 

During and after the second world war he 
(aught singing in Poland. C. R. h. 

DYGAT, Zygmunt (b . Cracow, 2 Oct. 

Polish pianist. He studied the pianoforte first 
with Mme Czopp-Umlauf at the Musical Insti¬ 
tute of Cracow, attending at the same time 
the Faculty of the History of Art at the Uni¬ 
versity (1914-17); afterwards he moved to 
Vienna and studied under J. Lalcwicz at the 
Academy of Music (1917-1920), l * tc T w T 
Paderewski at the latter’s residence at Rmnd- 
Bosson near Morges in Switzerland (1928-32). 

Since his d*but in 1919 Dygat has been 
frequently appearing on the concert platiorm 
in Poland, France, England, the Scandinavian 
and Balkan countries, and has twice toured 
the U.S.A. He settled in Pans. During U»e 
second world war he gave nearly 200 reciiais 
for the Red Cross. He was awarded the 
Polish military Gold Cross of Merit with Bar, 
the French Resistance Medal and a Yugoslav 
distinction, Officer of St. Sava. Besides ms 
concert activities he gives lessons in pian°° 

P DYGON, John (b. ? Canterbury, e. ! 4#5 • 

6 Englilh 4 cieric and composer. He studied 
music at the choir-school of St. Augus j 
Abbey at Canterbury and was probably 
novice and choir-boy there already when his 
uncle, John Dygon, became abbot. He too* 
the Mus.B. degree at Oxford on 28 Mar. « 5 «* 

He had become sub-prior by .521, « 
year his unde sent him to Louvain to study 
with the Spanish humanist Juan Luis V.ves, 
who returned to England with him in 15 3 
become lecturer on rhetoric at Oxfoi■ . 

,528 John Vokes, who was by then abbot o. 
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St. Augustine’s, made him prior of the abbey, 
where he remained until it was closed in 
Henry VIII’s dissolution of the monasteries in 
1538. The deed of surrender is dated 30 July, 
and on 2 Sept, a grant of pensions was made to 
the abbot, prior and monks. A theory — for 
it is no more — that Dygon was identical with 
a John Wyldebere or Wilborc or Wilborne, 
advanced by A. Hughes-Hughes in the second 
edition of this Dictionary is disputed by Flood 
(see Bib!.). 

A 3-part motet by Dygon, ‘ Ad lapidis posi- 
tionein ', printed by Hawkins in his History, 
and another, ‘ Rex benedicte ’, arc in the 
Royal Library at the B.M. 11. c. c., rev. 

—Flood. W. II. liKAriAN. * Earlv Tudor Com¬ 
poser* ’ (Oxford. 1925). 

Dyk, Viktor. S,t Zkh (J.. urn**). 

DYKE, Spencer (b . St. Austell, Cornwall, 
22 July 1880; d. London, 13 Dec. 1946). 

Lnglish violinist. He studied at the R.A.M. 
in London and in 1907 was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of the violin at that institution. Hr 
played frequently in public, giving recitals 
alone and with a quartet which he founded. 
Its other members in 1938 were Tate Gilder 
(second violin), Bernard Shore (viola) and 
Cedric Sharpe (cello). Dyke published a 
number of technical works and also some 
original compositions. r. n. 

• v " alio hpenerr Dyke Quartet. 

DYKES, John Bacchut. (6. Hull, to Mar. 
1823; d. Ticehurst, Sussex, 22 Jan. 187b). 

Lnglish composer. His grandfather was in¬ 
cumbent of St. John’s Church, Hull. Dykes 
received his first music al tuition from Skelton, 
organist of St. John's there. In Oct. 1843 he 
went to St. Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where 
he very soon obtained a scholarship. He 
graduated as B.A. in 1847, and in the same 
year, having taken holy orders, obtained the 
curacy of Malton, Yorkshire. During his stay 
at Cambridge he pursued his musical studies 
under Walmislcy and became conductor of 
•he University Musical Society. In July 1849 
he "as appointed minor canon and precentor 
<»l Durham Cathedral. In the next year he 
proceeded M.A. In 1861 the University of 
Durham conferred on him the degree of 
Mus.D. and in 1862 he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter to the vicarage of St. 
Oswald, Durham, whereupon he resigned the 
precentorship. 

Dykes composed many services and anthems, 
and a large number of hymn-tunes, many of 
which became very- popular. Among these 
may be noted * Nearer, my God, to Thee ’, 

I he day is past and over ’ and ‘ Jesu, lover 
«>l my soul ’. He took an active part in the 
compilation of Hymns, Ancient and Modern ’. 
Beyond his musical repute he was much es¬ 
teemed as a theologian. A memoir of Dykes, 
byj. T. Fowler, was published in 1897. He 
died in an asylum at Ticehurst and was buried 


in the churchyard of St. Oswald, Durham, 
on 28 Jan. 1876. 

His son, John St. Oswald Dykes ( b . 27 Oct. 
1863), was a successful pianist, a pupil of Clara 
Schumann and a prof«-ssor of the pianoforte 
in the R.C.M. from 1887. A Trio by him was 
played at the Popular Concert of iG jan. 1H88. 

DYLAN (Opera). See Hoi.hrooke. 

DYMMEK, Zbigniew (b. Warsaw, 29 
Mar. 1896; d. Katowice, 20 Apr. 1948). 

Polish pianist and composer. I le was a pupil 
of Michalowski and Melccr at the Conserva¬ 
tory in Warsaw and afterwards of Mine Zur 
Muhlcn in Petrograd. He also studied the 
theory of music under Paul Gracncr at 
Ix'ip/ig. In 1919 he won the first prize at the 
Paderewski Competition for Pianists at Lublin, 
lie published some works for or< liestra, piano¬ 
forte music and songs. c. k. 11. 

DYNE, John (A. ?; d. London, 30 Oct. 
.788). 

l nglish alto singer and composer. He 
wrote many glees, one of which, * Fill the 
Ih.wI obtained a prize from the Catch Club 
in 1768. In 1772 he was appointed a Gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal and in 1779 a lay 
vicar of Westminster Abbey. He was one of 
the principal singers at the commemoration 
of I landcl in 1784. 1 le died by his own hand. 

DYPHONE. See M.\(.i , Thomas. 

DYSON, (Sir) George [b. Halifax, zU May 
1883). 

English composer and educationist. He 
studied music at the R.C.M. in London, where 
he held scholarships for the organ and com¬ 
position (1900-4). He won the Mendelssohn 
Scholarship and travelled mainly in Italy 
and Germany (190J-O). A product of his 
Italian sojourn was a symphonic poem for 
orchestra, * Siena *, suggested by the Palio 
race, a vigorous and pic turesque work, pro¬ 
duced at a concert of the Patrons' Fund in 
July 1907 and played several times in London 
Since, though still unpublished. On his return 
to England Dyson held music masterships of 
increasing importance in public schools as 
follows : Osborne (1908), Marlborough (1911) 
and Rugby (1914). The next six years tested 
his capacities in other liclds than that of music, 
and his * Manual ol Grenade Fighting ’, officially 
adopted by the War Office, is a permanent 
record of his occupations. 

Returning to civil life, Dyson was appointed 
organist and head music master to Wellington 
College (1921), joined the teaching-stall of 
the R.C.M. and also began lecturing and 
writing on musical subjects. His book, * The 
New Music* (1924), an examination of the 
modern technique in composition, is the out¬ 
come of essays published in ‘ Music & Letters ’ 
and lectures before the I.S.M., Royal Musical 
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Association and other bodies. In these several Hereford Festival of 1939, where the first part 
directions Dyson has exercised a strong was produced, the second following ten years 
educative influence, and his long experience later. 

of the needs and natures of boys in their The invitation to write for the secular con- 
schools, added to his own abilities as a musician, ditions of the Leeds Festival in 1934 turned 

made his appointment to Winchester College Dyson's thoughts in another direction. He 
(1924) peculiarly suitable. Up to that time chose the Middlc-English poem ‘The Black- 
m published compositions were few (‘Three smiths’ (a remarkable study in alliterative 
Rhapsodies for string quartet, some church verse of industrialism in the 14th century) 
music, pianoforte pieces and songs). and set it for chorus and orchestra, summon- 

Uyson spent thirteen years at Winchester ing to his presentation of it all the clamorous 
as director of music at the College. Another effects that the poem suggests and that a 20th- 
valuablc book, I he Progress of Music* (1932), century technique makes possible. Two 
was written there. It is not a sequel to * The purely instrumental works must be noticed: 
New Music , but rather a discussion of the a « Prelude, Fantasy and Chaconne ’ for cello 
place of music in the social history of Europe. and orchestra, introduced at Hereford in 1933, 
During that time he took a prominent place Thelma Reiss playing the solo part, and a 
in the local musical life as conductor of the Symphony for orchestra, first given by the 
choral society and amateur orchestra of the London Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall 
town and of the annual competition festivals in the autumn of 1937. The latter is a work 
to which assembled all the musical interests of importance as contributing to the line of 
of the county. His life at Winchester was symphonic development which English corn- 
responsible for a new period of composition of posers of the present day are pressing. It is 
which the cantata * In Honour of the City ’ for a line quite distinct from that of exuberant 

chorus and orchestra (1928) was the first- orchestration as pursued by the later Austrians 

hints. In this, and still more strikingly in its and also from the lusciousness of Elgar’s 
successor, 1 I he Canterbury Pilgrims ’, which personal style. In Dyson’s case, too, there is 
had ns first performance at Winchester in 1931, little to suggest the influence of Sibelius. His 
Dyson gauged the taste of a public brought up Symphony is concise, subtle in its working- 

m the oratorio tradition, and who in music out of initial ideas and beautiful in its handling 

look first for melodic charm and what may be of certain essentially simple orchestral details, 
called “ singablcncss ”, and are but little con- In the autumn of 1937 Dyson was appointed 
cerned with those problems of modern to succeed Sir Hugh Allen as director of the 
technique which Dyson himself had discussed R.C.M., and he took over his new duties there 
so ably in his book * The New Music \ ‘ The on 1 Jan. 1938. The appointment wasremark- 
Canterbury Pilgrims ’ adds piquant orchestral able since, for the first time, it brought to the 
colour to decorate the pictures of the several R.C.M. as its director a former scholar, and 
characters of Chaucer, but the work is one who owed his own musical education 
essentially vocal, both in its attractive solo almost entirely to the institution. In his very 
songs and its boldly written choral numbers. first year’s work there Dyson's powers of 

It became very popular with English choral organization were very actively employed both 

societies. in ,h c remodelling of the curriculum and the 

The Hereford Festival of 1933 produced rehabilitation of the equipment and of «nc 
another cantata, ‘ St. Paul's Voyage to building itself. He retired in 1952. 

Mclita ’, which had such success that it has Dyson received the honour of knighthood in 

been frequently repeated at Three Choirs 1941. 

Festivals since and has made Dyson a com- Bibl.—Akderjon. W. R., ‘Dyson’* Violin Concerto: 
poser much in demand at these festivals. * St. an Appreciation• (M. Rev., HI. T 

Paul’s Voyage’ is a vivid treatment of the V, ° Un C ° nCer ‘° * 

story of the storm and shipwreck described in 

the Acts of the Apostles. It is scarcely oratorio, CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

since it has neither the epic quality nor the CHURCH MUSIC 

devotional commentary, both of which are Morning Evening Service. D ma. <« 9 ' 4 - 3 « ) - . 

traditional in the English oratorio form. The Morning and Evening Service, C ma. (uniton) 119241 - 

story is told by the chorus and the scenery Evening Service. F ma. (« 945 )- 

painted by the orchestra; the words of St. CHORAL WORKS 

Paul himself arc assigned to the tenor solo. . , n Ho nour of the City ’ (Dunbar, <.928,. , 

Another cantata, ‘Nebuchadnezzar, pro- 'The Canterbury Pilgrims' (Chaucer irroiogucj, 
duccd at Worcester in 1935, leans more . Sl pSV voyage to Melita ■ (Act* xxvii) (« 933 >- 

towards the manner of oratorio, since it «The Blacksmiths * (anon.. i 4 «h cent., (1934)- . 

culminates in a fine choral handling of the * Nebuchadnezzar'' (Daniel iii and Apocryphal I 933 - 

words of the Benedicite. A third choral work ^^PrtStffGeorge Herbert,, 
of the kind, ‘ Quo Vadis ? ’, was written for the a. Laud* (George Cascoignc). 
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3. A Poet's Hymn (Robert Herrick). 

‘ Three Songs of Courage ’ ( 1935 ) 

1. Valour (John Bunyan). 

2. The Seekers (John Masefield). 

3. Reveille (A. E. Housman). 

* O praise God ’ (Psalin CL), coronation anthem 
( 1935 ). 

' Quo vadis? part i (words from many sources) (1938). 
‘ Quo vadis? part ii (1948). 

' Four Songs for Sailors * (1948) 

1. To the Thames (John Denham). 

2. Where lies the land? (Arthur Clough). 

3. Sea Music (Longfellow). 

4. A wet sheet and a flowing sea (Allan Cunning¬ 

ham). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Suite ' Won't you look out of your window? ' (after 
Walter de la Mare) for small orch. (1920). 
Symphony, G n.a. (1937). 

At the 1 abard Inn*, overture to 'The Canterbury 
Pilgrims ’ (1946). 

' Concerto da camera * for slgs. (1949). 

' Concerto da chiesa ' for stgs. (1949). 


SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
Prelude, Fantasy and Chaconne for cello & small orch. 
( 1936 ). 

Vn. Concerto. E? ina. (1942). 

Concerto leggicro for pf. & stgs. (1951). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
3 Rhapsodies for slg. 41c! (1920). 

Songs, parUongs, instrumental pieces, etc. 


LITERARY WORKS 
* The New Music ' (Oxford. 1924). 

‘ The Progress of Music ' (Oxford, 1932). 

' Fiddling While Rome Burnscollected essay. (Oxford. 

• 954 ). 

11. c. c. adds. 

DZERZHINSKY, Ivan (b. Tambov, 21 
Apr. 1909). 

Russian pianist and composer. He showed 
Kreat musical ability at an early age, but did 
not begin to study music until he was nine¬ 
teen, when he entered Gncssin’s music school 
in Moscow. After two years there he went to 
Leningrad in 1930, studying at the State 
School of Music until 1932 and under Riaza¬ 
nov at the Conservatory in 1932-34. Later 
he had much advice from Assaficv (" Igor 
Glcbov ”) and Shostakovich, to whom he 
dedicated his first opera. During this time he 
began to compose under various contradictory 
influences, such as those of the French im¬ 
pressionists, Mussorgsky and Rakhmaninov. 
Later on he developed a style of his own and 
turned mainly to opera of a type designed to 
be easily understood by the musically un¬ 
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educated or half-educated and thus cultivating 
a kind of folk music of extreme simplicity, 
allied in his case, according to one non- 
Russian critic to a poverty of invention and 
workmanship not necessarily called for by 
popular art. His operas, however, have had 
an extraordinary success in his own country, 
partly perhaps because the first two arc based 
on novels by Mikhail Sholokhov which have 
achieved great fame. The first, * Quiet Flows 
the Don ’ * (more precisely ‘ The Quiet Don ') 
was finished in 1934 and produced at Lenin¬ 
grad on 22 Oct. 1935. The second, ‘ Virgin 
Soil Upturned ’, appeared in the same city on 
23 Oct. 1937 and was published that year. 
The third, * Volochaycvko Days ’ (based on a 
film of the same name, libretto by Victor 
Gusev), was begun in 1938 and produced in 
1940. His fourth opera, to a libretto based on 
Ostrovsky’s drama ‘ The Storm ’, was finished 
in 1941, and during the second world war he 
wrote a fifth, in one act, * The Blood of the 
People ’, the subject of which is guerilla 
warfare. This was produced at Tchkalov in 
' 94 2< 

Apart from a good deal of incidental music 
for plays and film music, the following are 
among Dzerzhinsky major works : 

ORCHF.S IRA 
* Rim mu Overture 1 *1939). 


PIANOFORTE AND OKCHLSTKA 
2 Concertos. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 

• Poem ol the Dnieper ' (alter Gogol and A. Bc/iinendty) 

<« 93 »»- 

* Spring Suite (iyj 3 >. 

l " 935 )- 

8 Preludes. 

SONGS 


• Three Lyric Poem*.' 

• Two Song, ol (lie North.' 

3 Song* (K. Simonov). 

S. C. R. 


Bui. — Abraham. Gi kaii), • Ivan Dxcr/liin.ky ' 
(M.M.R.. Oct. 1942). 

Mom mo. Ri_na, • Twenty Soviet Coni|M>«T» ’ t London. 
• 942 >- 


• Gerald Abraham (lit Bibl.). 

1 This is the title ol the Englidi translation ol the 
novel. 
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E. The name of the third degree of the 
natural scale of C. It represents the note in 
English and German which in French and 
Italian is called Mi. 

The further nomenclature is as follows: 


E>: 

English 

Fttmth 

E flat. 

Mi blmol. 

E?fr: 

E double flat. 

Mi double blmol. 


E sharp. 

Mi ditsc. 

Ex: 

E double sharp. 

Mi double di*se. 

E?: 

Gnman 

llalian 

Es. 

Mi bemolle. 

E?P: 
ES: 

Ex: 

Eses. 

Eis. 

Mi doppio bemolle. 
Mi diesis. 

Eisis. 

Mi doppio diesis. 


E is the tonic of the keys of E major and E 
minor, and the note bounding the scales of 
these two keys. In the modal system E is the 
final of the 3rd and 4th modes (Phrygian and 
Hypophrygian), the dominant of the 9th and 
14th (12th) modes (Aeolian and Hypoionian) 
and the (theoretical) dominant of the 12th 
(rejected) mode (Hypolocrian). o. rev. 

E. T. P. A. See Maria Antonia Wal- 
PUROA. 

EADIE, Noel (b. Paisley, 10 Dec. 1901 ; 
</. London, 11 Apr. 1950). 

Scottish soprano singer. She studied the 
pianoforte before devoting herself to singing. 
She had lessons from Esta d'Argo and gave a 
London recital in 1924. The Queen in * Die 
Zaubcrflote a part in which she was greatly 
to distinguish herself at Covcnt Garden, at 
Glyndebournc and in America, she first sang 
at Edinburgh at short notice with the British 
National Opera Company, without a rehear¬ 
sal. She made her London dlbut at Covcnt 
Garden in 1931, was engaged at the Chicago 
Opera in the next season and sang at Glynde¬ 
bournc in ‘ Die Kntfuhrung aus dem Scrail ’ 
• n ‘935 and in ‘ Die Zaubcrflote ' in 1936. 

There was some reserve in the expression 
of Noel Eadic’s singing, but the well-poised 
voice was an admirable musical instrument, 
equable and pure. No other Queen of Night 
of her generation caused the listener so few 
qualms; and though there may have been 
heroines more resourceful scenically in ‘ Die 
Entfuhrung ’, her Constanze was surpassingly 
musical. r. c. 

EAGER, John (b. Norwich, 15 Aug. 1782; 
d. Edinburgh, 1 June 1853). 

English violinist and composer. Having 
learned from his father, a musical-instrument 
maker and organ builder, the rudiments of 
music, he was, at the age of twelve, taken under 
the care of the Duke of Dorset, an amateur 
violinist, who carried him to his scat at Knowle 


where free access to the library enabled him to 
repair the defects of his early education. 

His patron becoming insane, he established 
himself at Yarmouth as a violinist and teacher 
of music. On the appearance of Logier’s 
system of instruction Eager became one of its 
warmest advocates. In 1803 he was appointed 
organist to the corporation of Yarmouth. He 
passed the remainder of his life in teaching, 
settling at Edinburgh in 1833. Hc “ said 10 
have possessed a knowledge of, and to have 
taught, nearly every instrument then in use. 
His compositions consist of a pianoforte Sonata 
and a collection of songs. w. 11. H. 

EAGLES, Solomon. See Eccles. 

EAMES, Emma (b . Shanghai, 13 Aug. 
1865; d. New York, 13 June 1952). 

American soprano singer. She was taken to 
Bath, Maine, at the age of five, and began her 
vocal training at Boston, becoming a pupil of 
Mathilde Marchesi in Paris, with whom she 
studied in 1886-88. She made her d*but as 
Juliet in Gounod's ' Rom*o ct Juliette ' at the 
Paris Op*ra in 1889, and remained there for 
two years, creating the part of Colombe in 
Saint-Saens's ‘ AscanioIn 1891 she ap¬ 
peared for the first time in London, at Covent 
Garden, as Marguerite in Gounod’s ' Faust 
her later appearances there being as Elsa, 
Juliet, Mircille and Dcsdcmona (in Verdi’s 
' Otcllo '). She afterwards added to her list 
of parts Micaela, the Countess in 'Figaro , 
Eva, Elisabeth, Sicglinde, Tosca, Aida and 
Pamina. 

Emma Eames made her first appearance in 
opera in America at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York in 1891, as Juliet. She 
sang there every year thereafter until her 
retirement from the stage in 1909. 

In 1891 she married Julian Story, a painter, 
from whom she was divorced in 1907; and in 
1911 she married Emilio de Gogorza, a bari¬ 
tone singer. The quality of her voice was 
much admired, but by some it was considered 
somewhat cold. Its higher notes were pro¬ 
duced with ease and flexibility, and she showed 
a high command of the technique and graces 
of florid singing. Her temperament was not 
essentially dramatic and her command of the 
technique of acting was slowly gained. 

R. a. 

Bibl.— Eames, Emma, ‘ Some Memories and Reflection* 

(New York. 1927). 

EAR. See Acoustics. . 

EAR-TRAINING. That branch of musical 
education which attempts to develop a positive 
awareness in the mind of the various pheno- 
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mcna which constitute the mere material of 
music, the chief of which are time and rhyth¬ 
mic relationships ; pitch relationships, whether 
simultaneous or in succession; tonality and 
modulation. It is concerned with the mind 
rather than the fingers, and with terminology 
and the symbols of notation only so far as these 
relate to mental conceptions of musical sound. 

Introduction. — At the close of the 19th 
century the attention of the musical profession 
in Britain 1 was first drawn to the importance of 
mental training of this kind by Dr. F. G. Shinn 
in a paper read to the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians. The popular movement for musi¬ 
cal education associated with the name of 
John Curwcn had, from about 1850, made 
aural j»erccption, whether of pitch, tonality, 
rhythm or harmony the very foundation of his 
method ; but this movement remained apart 
from the normal stream of music teaching 
undertaken professionally. Moreover, it was 
chiefly concerned with vocal performance, 
which necessitates the cultivation of the mental 
ear, and not with pianoforte or other instru¬ 
mental playing, which needs it far less. I Irnce, 
Shinn's paper marks the first notable accept¬ 
ance of the need for ear-training by the pro¬ 
fessional teacher of music. For the systematic 
student of music Shinn wrote his two volumes 
entitled * Ear Training'. It is now universally 
recognized that a high degree of practical skill 
as a performer does not necessarily imply or 
develop any aural awareness at all, and there¬ 
fore, side by side with practical and theoretical 
studies, a systematic attempt to train the ear 
must be made. Ear-training is now an indis¬ 
pensable element in the curriculum of every 
reputable musical academy and teacher; and 
tests of aural perception form part of nearly 
every accepted musical examination, whether 
for small children or candidates for professional 
diplomas and university degrees. 

On the level of the training of those who 
hope to become professional musicians not 
much in the way of special " methods ” of ear¬ 
training is called for. What is mainly needed 
and provided in the higher reaches of musical 
education is regular and ample practice in 
writing down rhythms, melodics and harmonic 
progressions of graded difficulty. The minds 
of such students are naturally musical, their 
ears perceptive, and the relation between sound 
and notation is easily established. But classes 
in musical dictation are not really ear-training 
classes, and there are very large numbers of 
serious students of music, as well as children 
and amateurs, who require to have their 
mental cars awakened and developed. It is 
for these that car-training caters. 

. ' * l,c i* here treated from the Briiith point of 

'iew merely because this represents the present writer's 
experience. Britain has, of course, no monopoly in 
ear-traininu The teaching of in France, for 

instance, is long-established and important. 
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Underlying Principles. — As to the 
methods employed, it must frankly be stated 
that there is not — nor can there be — any 
general agreement on cither the mode of 
instruction or its successive stages. But there 
are three broadly defined elements invariably 
involved, and these must he taken into account 
whatever method is employed. They will here 
be dealt with serially, but it will be obvious 
that in many instances and in many ways 
they will overlap, and that by readier pupils 
the three processes will be simultaneously 
grasped. 

(1) The power to hear the particular feature 
under examination. By “ hearing ” in this 
connection is meant a mental grasp of what 
has been sung or played. Whether in elemen¬ 
tary or advanced work the teacher must he 
satisfied that the pupil has such a grasp before 
it can be profitable to go on to naming or 
writing; but it is only in very elementary work 
with young children, or with pupils whose 
faculty of hearing is under-developed, that 
much time need lx- spent on this stage. 
The most convenient evidence of that grasp 
is the ability to reproduce what has been 
heard by the singing voice, or by tapping or 
whistling. 

As examples of this kind of work, a pupil 
studying rhythms which involve halves and 
quarters of beats must first be able to tap the 
rhythm of some phrase like this after hearing 
it: 


Ee.i 



If some aspect of pitch is being studied he 
must be able to sing or whistle a phrase con¬ 
taining the appropriate element — e.p. the 
sharpened fourth of the major key : 


E* 2 



If an interval or chord is under examination 
he ought to be able to sing the constituent 
notes one after another : 


Ei 3 <« 1 



And if a short chord progression is played he 
ought to be able to sing first the melody, then 
the bass, even if the latter is sung an octave 
higher: 
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With reference to Exx. 1 and 2 it must be 
remembered that with long phrases an element 
of memory is involved, which is no part of the 
training in recognition, though, of course, it 
has its own place in musical training. 

This matter of mental grasp has been 
stressed notwithstanding its very obvious 
nature, because experience shows that funda¬ 
mental lack of success in ear-training is often 
due to its neglect. The teacher may concen¬ 
trate on what arc wrongly regarded as faults 
in naming or writing, when the root of the 
matter is the pupil's inability to hold in the 
mind the effect concerned. It is an all too 
common experience to find a pupil struggling 
with pencil to write down some rhythm which 
he has not in fact grasped so far as to be 
able to tap it correctly. The importance of 
proving the mental grasp by audible repro¬ 
duction is strikingly asserted in the relatively 
greater difficulty which pupils experience in 
harmonic ear-training when they cannot be 
assisted by developing the power of reproduc¬ 
tion. 

(a) The next basic stage is that of recog¬ 
nizing and hence of naming (e.g. a rhythmic 
pattern as a half and two quarter beats; a 
melodic phrase as made up of such and such 
degrees of the scale; a chord sequence as lb, 
Nb, V ; etc., etc.). Apart from the question 
of the accurate use of terminology, this stage 
involves the ability to associate effects with 
their names, and sufficient skill to classify the 
particular effect heard with one of those 
already studied and named. It is precisely at 
this stage of mental classification that many 
students falter in one or another of the various 
branches of ear-training. Much depends on 
the vivid way in which the teacher presents 
examples of each particular feature and 
succeeds in encouraging the pupil to fix its 
quality in the mind so that further examples 
may be readily recognized. Some points are 
recognizable with hardly any difficulty. An 
augmented triad, for instance, has a character 
which places it immediately beyond confusion 
with major, minor or diminished. On the 
other hand many will readily confuse a dimin¬ 
ished with a minor triad. For every clear 
instance like the augmented triad there are 
probably a dozen difficulties, such as the 
common one (for beginners) in recognizing 
the rhythm group: 


or the inability to distinguish between the first 
inversion of the triad on the leading-note and 
the second inversion of the dominant seventh. 
If the point can be instantly recognized after 
adequate presentation, well and good: if not, 
then the pupil must bring conscious analysis to 
his aid (which will depend as much on general 
as on musical intelligence). And it is the 
teacher’s perception of the distinguishing 
feature, and his ability to focus attention on 
it, that will awaken the student’s ear. For 
example, in the case of confusion between 
minor and diminished triads, an invaluable 
aid is to present the chord in question, let the 
student think about it and make up his mind, 
and then, before asking for his answer, to play 
the one with which he is likely to confuse it. 
The contrast will put beyond doubt what 
words could not explain. Again, with the 
diminished triad in close and root position, the 
teacher must try to get the pupil to grasp some 
characteristic, such as the tendency of the 
outer parts to rise and fall a semitone re¬ 
spectively : 


€«.« 



and encourage him to supply the resolution 
mentally. With the rhythm group just cited 
(Ex. 5) the point to bring out is that it always 
presents a beat on which no note is struck, 
stressing the need to feel the beat inwardly. 
In every such case the teacher must bring his 
power of analysis, based on his own musical 
perception, to the aid of his pupil. 

The most potent factor is the power of 
association. If a given feature can carry a 
constant association in the mind, the battle is 
won. Thus, for instance, many pupils learn 
the effect of the plagal cadence by association 
with " amen ". For elementary work in 
rhythm and pitch valuable mnemonics arc 
found in the rhythm-names invented by Aim* 
Paris and anglicized by John Curwcn, and in 
the ancient sol-fa syllables derived from Guido 
d* Arezzo. 

(3) The third stage, that of writing what has 
been recognized, implies knowledge of the 
appropriate written symbols usually studied 
as the “ rudiments of music ”. Sometimes, 
therefore, the sequence of aural training may 
be conditioned by the stage reached in " rudi¬ 
ments **.' Thus, a pupil may be able to 
grasp 
Es .7 



Ex 5 

I J. ,S 


■ What the French call tolfif. instruction in which j» 
the first stage, and a very important one. in all rrenen 
music teaching. 
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to the extent of knowing that the rhythm 
breaks the beat into threes and that the triad 
is diminished in root position, but these 
elements cannot be introduced into his scheme 
because he has not made a study of the written 
signs and conventions involved in compound 
time, or the leading-note triad in a minor key. 
The issues thus raised can only be solved by 
each teacher in his own way; but it may be 
suggested that in many cases, instead of waiting 
until the symbols arc to be dealt with as they 
arise by theoretical logic ( e.g . major keys 
before minor), they may be introduced as Un¬ 
practical means of recording what has been 
aurally studied, and the necessary amount of 
theory (not, perhaps, complete) Ik- introduced 
fiauim. Of course such a method is less 
possible with harmonic relationships than 
with rhythm and melody studies; but it is 
clear that aural training and " rudiments " 
should form part ol a common scheme. 

1 he problem now is to associate the appro¬ 
priate written symbols with the sounds heard 
ami recognized. In rhythm this presents no 
great difficulty and, indeed, the association 
just mentioned may with greatest advantage 
be built up directly between sound and symlrol 
without much stress on the naming stage. It 
is no difficult task, on introdui mg some rhyth¬ 
mic group, to go direct to its representation in 
notation, so that recognition takes the form o \ 
writing. This may be done in rhythmic ear¬ 
training because it is possible to associate one 
type of effect with one set of symbols only, by 
treating a crotchet as the unit of boat in simple 
tune and the dotted crotchet similarly in com¬ 
pound time. This is normally the accepted 
practice in written tests. Should it be neces¬ 
sary to write out a phrase in 12-4 or 3-2 lime, 
the necessary conversion would not involve 
any aural capacity, but only the normal in¬ 
telligence required in simple arithmetic. 

The task of noting melodies and chords 
raises deeper problems, because, unless the 
pupil lias " absolute ” pitch (in which case he 
will not require such ear-training), he may 
recognize the mutual relationships of the notes 
involved, but be unaware of their actual pitch. 
His problems arc made still more complex 
because the signs hr uses will depend on this 
factor of pitch. He can no longer rely, 
as in rhythm dictation, on associating one 
type of symbol with one type of sound. His 
diminished triad may Ik- any of the following, 
perhaps: 


E« H 



In noting a melody, the Icading-note-tonic 
progression may be 


Em.9 



Therefore, although lie may be told the key of 
the melody, or one of the constituent notes of 
the triad or interval, he must not only call 
upon his ear but his knowledge of rudiments. 
Work at this stage is particularly important, 
although to the tyro it may involve a fractious 
element: for it is a factor in building up the 
ability which is converse to writing down what 
is heard, namely hearing what is written down. 

Detailed .Aspects : (ci) Rhythm.—Turning 
from these general considerations, attention 
must be given to specific details relating either 
to rhythmic, melodic or harmonic relation¬ 
ships. I11 rhythm the first essential is a feeling 
lor In-ats and accents. This is more funda¬ 
mental than a knowledge of relative duration. 

I hr lac t that all the quavers in eac h of the 
following phrases are equal in duration is not 
the element upon which the rhythmic char¬ 
acter of each phrase depends : 

Ei 10 

gtrrt- * 

Wip.-t«r •no turn . rr.*r 



Win . iff and un.Brf 


It is their grouping into brats which is the 
distinguishing lactor. When the metrical 
framework is grasped, rhythmic figures may 
Ik- apprehended in relation to it. Once more, 
the actual theory of note-duration (two semi¬ 
quavers equal one quaver, etc.) is of minor ini- 
|>ortance to the ear; surer progress will he 
made by a study of patterns, e.f >.: 


Li il 



The notation " picture ” of the pattern con¬ 
cerned ran then be learned, and its arilh- 
metiral basis worked out afterwards. (Those 
who devise material for training their pupils in 
this work should take care to include many 
phrases beginning with an anacrusis and 
patterns incorporating rests — both matters of 
vital rhythmic significance.) It has already 
been stated that the pupil will normally regard 
the crotchet (simple time) or the dotted crot¬ 
chet (compound time) as the unit of beat. 
Nevertheless, because it relates to the recording 
of aural impressions, it is also important that 
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lie should learn that (a) and (£) of Ex. 12 may 
both be an equally accurate rendering into 
notation of the same impression ; and at the 
same time he must grasp that (c) and (d) 
represent two different rhythms : 

E*. 1 Z 

Modtrato Modtrato 

. (a) _ 

t j nr 3 j iisj j j j. jij 11 
% J J J- b\j j lij j J. .M, 1 J |! 

And yet (a) and (b) look different, while (e) 
and (d) appear alike. 

After a vocabulary of patterns has been ac¬ 
quired, and phrases containing varied patterns 
can be confidently handled, aural awareness of 
details may well be encouraged by working 
out the differences between a simple phrase or 
pattern, and certain modifications of it, e.g.: 


£*.in 

' n n j 

Mod I fic At ion 3 

n m 


Modification j 

11 n > j) j . 

„ Modification 3 

Uj Aj j 



I here can be little hesitation in rcccomcnding 
that, even though his response may concern 
the rhythmic aspect alone, all the material 
presented to the pupil, whether for reproduc¬ 
tion, recognition or writing, should take a 
melodic form. Quite apart from obvious 
musical considerations, the character of the 
" specimen ” is much more easily called up in 
the mind for consideration. 

(6) Pitch. — Aural training in pitch 
relationships is a more complex matter. Those 
born with that special faculty of the memory 
which it is convenient to call " absolute pitch ” 
stand in no need of such training. There is one 
school of thought (not extensive) which bases 
its method of training pupils not so born on die 
attempt to inculcate that form of memory. As 
a group the followers of £milc Jaques-Dalcrozc 
are the most successful exponents of it. It is 


beyond doubt that the acquisition of this type 
of memory is of the greatest possible practical 
value to a musician ; it is also equally beyond 
doubt (diough the Dalcroze school would 
enter a reservation here) that such acquisition 
(as distinct from the possession of an inborn 
faculty) is hardly to be attained by very large 
numbers of people, even of much musical 
sensitivity. However that may be, the efforts 
of this method are directed towards the exact 
memorizing of the sounds of the twelve notes 
into which, by equal temperament, the octave 
is divided. While the relationship of one sound 
to another is not neglected, each sound must 
necessarily be considered as a thing in itself. 

The chief difficulty experienced by many 
when attempting to recognize pitch is that of 
identifying the notes marked x in Ex. 15 (a), as 
identical with those similarly marked in 15(b); 
F« is 


finally, when a sound mastery has been 
achieved on this basis of beats and accents and 
common rhythmic patterns, and when some 
analytical skill has been developed by the last 
type of exorcise, it will be possible to proceed 
to the less conventional patterns by a combined 
process of recognition and analytical considera¬ 
tion, dealing with phrases of this type, from 
the middle section of the opening chorus of 
Bach’s ‘ Sleepers, wake ’ : 

Kill 



And yet very few, on the other hand, would 
fail to recognize in each a similar melodic 
pattern, even though the common sound docs 
not occur in the same position. The other 
chief methods of pitch training, therefore, 
seize upon this evident faculty of grasping inter¬ 
relationships of pitch. 

First may be considered the method which 
deals with this by means of interval classifi¬ 
cation. It would, of course, be possible to 
study from the start all possible intends from 
seconds to sevenths in their appropriate 
varieties of major, minor, diminished, aug¬ 
mented and perfect; but it would probably 
not be fruitful for most beginners and should 
be postponed. The usual elementary method 
is to study those intervals which occur between 
the notes of the major and minor scales respect¬ 
ively, using the numerical designation only 
and ignoring for the time being their quality of 
major, diminished, etc. 1 Thus a study is made 
in turn of seconds (the successive degrees of the 
scale itself), thirds, fourths, etc., in sequential 
patterns, rising and falling. It is very im¬ 
portant that a scheme of work on these lines 
should not be limited to the intervals occurring 
between the tonic and its octave, neglecting, 
for example, in major keys such intervals as: 


E* 16 



• A more restricted method of pitch training u to 
recognize any interval within the major scale, reckoned 
upwards from the keynote; but tins is of very limited 
value as a foundation for the perception of pitch relation¬ 
ship in melody. 
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Another method of training in pitch by 
means of relationships between sounds is the 
tonic sol-fa method. As far as these mental 
processes arc understood at all, it seems clear 
that when hearing a melodic progression such 
as: 

E* 17 

many would recognize the degrees of the scale 
rather than be aware of *' falling sixth, rising 
second, falling third ", etc. The tonic sol-fa 
method, regarding this as a mental process 
more naturally cultivated, makes a study of the 
aural function and effect of each degree of the 
scale, with the intent that each scale degree 
shall be recognized as such, irrespective of the 
“ interval context ”. To assist in this process 
the ancient sol-fa syllables (in a slightlv 
adapted form) are used as mnemonics for Ih.iIi 
recall and recognition. 1 

On a superficial view the gap between the 
two systems may l»e thought largely bridged 
when the practitioners of the " interval " 
method use the sol-fa syllables, as is commonly 
the case. Nevertheless, there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between the " tonic sol-fa 
method ” and the " interval method using 
sol-fa syllables ", though details of the contro¬ 
versy arc not appropriate here. However, 
there seem to be certain advantages in the 
tonic sol-fa method when it comes to modu¬ 
lation and chromatics within the classical 
tonalities. Both approaches, of course, even¬ 
tually lead to the study of more recondite 
intervals (like the augmented sixth) and the 
aural classification of all usual intervals by the 
appropriate quality. And as both alike spring 
Irom the classical scales, it is obvious that this 
further study, purely of interval progression, 

required to deal with the melodics of twelve- 
note music. 

(f) Harmony — (i) Intervals. There arc 
various forms in which harmonic relationships 
may be studied. One is concerned with 
intervals in isolation — the recognition of the 
minor third, augmented fourth and so on. A 
good deal of skill in identifying intervals may 
be developed without much consciousness of 
the individual sounds by concentrating on the 
q>ccial character of the c ombinalion . Thus, the 
.’ bare ” or " empty " quality of the perfect 
intervals easily distinguish themselves from 
both thirds and sixths, and from the diminished 
fifth and augmented fourth ; the harshness of 
the second and seventh place them in yet 
another category. Finer distinctions may be 
made by mentally contrasting the slightly 

duller" effect of the perfect fourth with 
the somewhat " brighter ” perfect fifth ; the 
more " melancholy " minor third with the 
1 Sti Tojhc Sol-Fa. 




“ sweeter " major third ; the greater “ asper¬ 
ity " of the minor second and major seventh, 
as against the major second and minor 
seventh. The association of some such meta¬ 
phorical imaginative attribute (perhaps 
suggested by the pupil himself) is a valuable 
aid to identification. A common difficulty is 
confusion between major and minor sixths, 
because they are inversions respectively of 
minor and major thirds. Probably nothing 
but accurate memory, fostered by concen¬ 
tration and frequent reminders, can help. 

(ii) Triads. From intervals the next step 
may be to triads and their inversions — that is 
from two notes to three. First the distinction 
between major and minor must Ik* made, 
followed by the addition of diminished and 
augmented, all in root position. After this 
comes the study of the firM and second inver¬ 
sions. This is often a troublesome stage. 
Whereas some will add to a ready recognition 
of the difference between major and minor a 
similar ready identification of the special effect 
of first and second inversions, many find this 
extra factor a stumbling-block. It may be 
helpful to them if they are taught, by stages, to 
hum the arpeggios involved in the chords, r.<j.: 


F« is 



When asked to identify a triad, they may at 
first Ik* allowed to hum the constituent notes. 

'iii) Two-part counterpoint. After inter¬ 
vals, and concurrently with triads, simple two- 
part contrapuntal passages may Im* studied, in 
which the student will be able to draw partly 
on his skill in purely melodic relationships (by 
concentrating in turn on each voice indepen¬ 
dently) and partly on his ability to identify 
intervals. It is unlikely that he will proceed by 
idrntif) ing every harmonic interval as such, 
but at certain |x»ints they will probably strike 
his ear and provide a framework and a con¬ 
firmation for what lie has recognized in its 
" linear " aspect: 



'll (21 (3) 


For instance, let us assume that he has noted 
correctly the upper part of this example, but 
that he is without his hearings for the lower 
part, even uncertain of its first note. In all 
probability the major third at (1) may be the 
first recognizable feature to help him. Noting 
this, and bring aware that the lower voice 
approaches the C by step, he can now grasp 
the entry of that voice, and can perhaps com¬ 
plete its phrase by listening to its melodic 
movement, which he can also to some extent 
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confirm by the easily recognized sixths at (2) 
and (3). Many students require practice in the 
mere hearing of a lower voice. For them one 
helpful device, at least, is to play such a phrase 
as the lower part of Ex. 19 without drawing 
special attention to it, and for the next few 
moments to do something else. Then the 
complete example may be played, and the 
pupil asked to hum the lower part as well as he 
ran, while both parts are played once more on 
the pianoforte. 

(iv) Chord progressions. In the study of 
harmony to-day the importance of aural 
training requires no emphasis. At every point 
the recognition of chord progressions is in¬ 
timately bound up with written work. And 
whatever diversity of view there may be 
concerning the study of melodic relationships, 
it is well-nigh universal to train pupils to 
identify the relationships and functions of 
chords within a key rather than the notes or 
intervals constituting the chords. The fact 
that in the following example it is not the 
chord of F which is being studied at (1) and 
'?) ,,u! - ,n {hc ^sc of (1) the sub-dominant 
chord and in (2) the dominant chord, afTords 
some reinforcement of the case for melodic ear- 
training based on the character of the degrees 
o( the scale rather than intervals : 


ear-training, but ready recognition of chords as 
individuals may actually be developed through 
it. A student whose car is not naturally ready 
may be encouraged to build up his aural 
store of impressions by a process of rational¬ 
ization which depends on knowledge of the 
rudiments of music. Though it may appear 
to abandon the educational principle that 
sounds ought to precede theory in music, 
nevertheless many students find that progress 
for them begins when an aural impression can 
be knit to an already clearly formulated in¬ 
tellectual conception. To take, as a hypo¬ 
thetical instance, the case of a teacher helping 
such a pupil, the passage given in Ex. 21 may 
be tackled by either of the following ways, or a 
combination of them: 


Ex 21 



Ex.20 



1’he study of chord progressions begins with 
the recognition of cadences in root position, 
perfect, plagal, imperfect and interrupted in 
both major and minor keys. In such 
nition the imaginative factor 


rccog- 

maginative factor (finality, sur¬ 
prise, expectation) is linked with consideration _,.. 

o( the quality of the chord — major or minor puzzle to him, can be worked out to be lib; 


(1) The tonic chord having first been 
sounded, and the key named, it may be 
assumed that such a pupil will note down the 
treble part without much difficulty; and also, 
on the basis of previous work, that he will 
identify the cadence. He now has a skeleton 
consisting of melody, bass of the 1st, 4th and 
5th chords, and the description of them as I, 
V, I. He is puzzled by the 2nd and 3rd chords, 
but on further listening he is able to distinguish 
the bass notes correctly. He must now reason 
as follows: treble and bass of the 2nd chord 
form a perfect fifth, which must mean a triad 
in root position — in this case IV, which he 
knows to be a minor triad in a minor key. His 
rationalization of this promotes his aural 
attention to this chord on a further hearing, 
when his deduction is confirmed by the car. 
Similarly the next chord, probably more of a 


- and the movement of the treble and bass. 
I.ongcr passages confined to root positions will 
require even more careful attention to the last 
two factors. Passing to inversions of the triads, 
the individual effect of the cadcntial six-four 
and the auxiliary six-four are usually easy to 
memorize and identify ; but the first inversion 
calls for very careful attention to its cfTect 
compared with that of the same chord in root 
position. 

As a basis for recognizing and writing 
simple chord progressions there is obviously 
great value in the aural study of each indi¬ 
vidual chord : for example, the first inversion 
of the diminished triad or the inversions of the 
dominant seventh. But chord recognition also 
requires the study of progression to and from 
another chord in relation to a given tonality. 
Not only is this the obvious goal of harmonic 


and as his theoretical knowledge tells him that 
this is the first inversion of a diminished triad, 
his aural classification of it is again assisted 
when the passage is once more dictated. 

(2) Another student, also able to write down 
the melody and name the 1st, 4th and 5th 
chords, is very weak in hearing the bass. At 
the outset the fact that he sees on paper the 
downward fifth of the perfect cadence bass (hr 
is one of those who recognize the cadence by 
its “ flavour ” more than anything else) helps 
him genuinely to hear that bass progression at 
a further playing of the example. Of the 2nd 
chord, he is certain that it is minor. What 
minor chords can harmonize the melody note. 
(I (IbJ ; IV (IVbJ.) As it is clearly a different 
harmony from the first chord, it must be IV or 
IVb, with either G or Bb in the bass. Noting 
this on paper, the visual image helps him to 
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judge whether the bass moves up a fourth or a 
sixth, but he is still uncertain and provisionally 
selects B?. Then, giving his attention to the 
next chord, which his ear quite fails to recog¬ 
nize, he considers the possible harmonies for 
the melody note. In due course, after elimin¬ 
ating unlikely possibilities such as some form of 
dominant harmony, which is used in the next 
chord, he arrives at lib, which he knows to be 
a recognized approach to the cadence. He 
also knows that it is the first inversion of 
a diminished triad, and considers that this 
accounts for the puzzle to his ear. His bass 
now runs: 


F.K.22 



Listening once more, with ears sharpened bv 
the knowledge of how the second bass note is 
both approached and quitted, he makes his 
choice between G and B> and completes his 
example accordingly. 

Much practice with passages of similar 
vocabulary enable both, in their different 
ways, to rely progressively less and less on 
the rationalizing process anti more and more 
directly on the store of aural experience which 
i' meanwhile being built up. 

Conclusion, a course <i aural training 
can attempt to teach the ear to classify the 
various phenomena presented to it, but it 
cannot and does not pretend to train taste. 
At the same time any expression of artistic 
judgment depends for its validity in the first 
instance, at least, on the degree to which the 
mental ear grasps the sounds by means of 
which the composer communicates his imagin¬ 
ative conception. A well-trained ear is there- 
lore requisite for the true appreciation of 
music, but by no means necessarily implies 
good taste. By selecting examples from stan¬ 
dard music the teacher can, however, enlarge 
die field in which his pupil’s taste is learning 
to exercise itself. This principle has been 
widely applied in relation to school children, 
and two important books, by Chamberlain and 
Macpherson & Read, are based upon it. 

I here is a regrettable though understand¬ 
able tendency for ear-training to assume the 
lorrn or diligent practice of the tests required 
lor specific examinations, with a resultant 
Manger (and it must be remembered that it is 
not the intention of the examination that this 
should lie so) that there may arise an aca¬ 
demic rode unrelated to the music normally 
played, sung or heard by the pupil. 

For the adult public of the sort which attends 
lectures on the appreciation of music there is 
•» great need for some scheme of training in 
listening, less formal and analytic than that 
required of music students, directed towards a 


«57 

conscious awareness of musical sounds — to 
feel a modulation, hear melodies in combina¬ 
tion, perceive a phrase extension or recognize 
a new harmonization. This is a branch of ear¬ 
training of fundamental importance to “ the 
intelligent listener ” which is as yet relatively 
undeveloped. h. w. s. 
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EARSDEN, John ( 4 .?; ,/. >). 

English i 6 th-i 7 th-century composer. With 
(Jcorge Mason hr wrote the music for * Ayres 
that were sung and played at Brougham Castle 
. . . in the King's Entertainment ’, the words 
of which were written by Thomas Campi.ni 
and published with the music in 1618. 

r. 11. f. 

EASDALE, Brian h. Manchester, to Aug. 
1909). 

English composer. He was educated at the 
Westminster Abbey Choir School (1920-23) 
and the K.C.M. in London (1925-33), under 
Armstrong Gibbs and Gordon Jacob for com¬ 
position, and Edward Mitchell for pianoforte. 
While there lie won the Cobbett and Foli 
prizes for coin|M>sition. He wrote an opera. 

' Kapunzci as early as 1927, and incidental 
music for Browning's 1 Pippa passes ' at the 
Old Vic. School in 1928. His * Five Pieces for 
Orchestra ’ were given in Vienna in 1936 and 
his pianoforte Concerto was broadcast in 1937. 

In 1936 he Ix-gan writing music for G.P.O. 
documentary films and in 1937 lie l>ecame, 
with Benjamin Britten, musical director of the 
Group Theatre, until 1939. From 1940 to 
1942 lie served in the Royal Artillery, then 
with the Public Relations Film Unit, India 
• 942 - 45 )* and later as musical director of 
Information Films of India (1945-46). He 
returned to England in 1946 and became 
musical director of Archers Film Unit (1947- 
1949). He has written many notable film 
scores, including * The Red Shoes ’ and 
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' Gone to Earth * (on Mary Webb’s novel). 
In 1950 his opera ’The Corn King’ (1935) 
was given in London, at the Paddington Hall 
Theatre, and he was commissioned by the 
English Opera Group to write 1 The Sleeping 
Children ’, which was produced by the Group 
at the Festivals of Cheltenham and Liverpool 
in 1951. 

Easdalc’s principal works are as follows: 

OPERAS 

' Rapunzel' (after Grimm) (1937). 

‘ The Corn King ' (libretto by Naomi Mitchison, on her 
novel) ( 103 %). 

• I he Sleeping Children* (libretto by Tyrone Guthrie) 

(1951). 

BALLET 

• I'lic Phoenix.' 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Shakespeare's * Merchant of Venice \ 

Shakespeare's ' I lamlel'. 

Eugene O'Neill's * Mourning Becomes Electra *. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Five Pieces for Orchestra.' 

' Dead March.' 

' The Sixth Day.' 

' The Phoenix.' 

' Bengal River.' 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
(Concerto. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
5 Poems for speaker & small orch. 


by a second set, the preface to which is dated 
“ From Ely House in Holbome ”, whence it 
may be inferred that he was then a retainer of 
Lady Hatton, the widow of Sir Christopher 
Hatton. In 1610 he published his third set of 
books, which was rather different in character 
from the first two; the vocal compositions 
were classified under various heads, namely, 

’ Pastorals ', ‘ Neapolitans ’, ‘ Anthems ’ and 
' Madrigals ’, and there were included 8 
Fantasies for viols. The fourth set of books 
bears the date 1619, whereas the fifth set is 
dated 1618. The fourth consisted mainly of 
madrigals, but included also some anthems. 
The fifth contained 20 three-part madrigals, 
but no more than the opening phrase of the 
words was printed in any of the partbooks. 
The sixth set of books was published in 1624, 
and consists solely of anthems with one secular 
song printed on the fly-leaf; and the seventh 
set of books (1638) was devoted entirely to in¬ 
strumental music, for, although it included 
some numbers " that may be as well sung as 
plaid ”, there are no words to them. East was 
an industrious composer, but neither his 
madrigals nor his fantasies for viols were 
characterized by any marked individuality. 
Peacham mentions East in his short list of good 
English composers», and North includes him 
among composers of fantasies. 4 e. h. r. 


Siring Trio. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO 

Sonata. 

Sonatina. 

17 Prelude*. 

SONG CYCLES 
' Song* of Absence.' 

' Leaves of Crass ' (Whitman). 

Song Cycle (D. H. Lawrence). c> M 

EAST (Easte) Michael (b . London, c. 
1580; d. ? London, 1648). 

English composer. He was probably the son 
of ihc music printer Thomas East. When he 
was invited to contribute to ‘ The Triumphes 
of Oriana ’ in 1601 he must have been quite 
young. His madrigal was sent in too late to 
be included in the body of that work, but it 
was added as an extra number at the begin¬ 
ning. His will, dated 7 Jan. 1648, was proved 
P.C.C. on 9 May 1648. He was organist of 
Lichfield Cathedral and took the degree of 
B.Mus. at Cambridge in 1606. His son, 
Michael, continued to live in the Close at 
Lichfield. The latter also had a son named 
Michael, aged four years in 1650. 2 From the 
dedication of his sixth set of books we gather 
that Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, had granted 
him an annuity to mark his appreciation of 
one of East’s motets. In 1604 he published a 
set of madrigals, which was followed in 1606 

1 The name is also found spelt Este or Kat. 

* Dom. State Papers, Interregnum G. 220. Nos. 125, 
127, 131. Communicated by Mr. C. S. Emden. 


SACRED MUSIC 

Evening Service (M. and N.D. only). PH- 
ANTHEMS 

' Awake and stand up.’ PH. . . 0 .. 

' /Vs they departed.' Durh.; B.M.. Add. MSS 30.478-79 
(Tenor cantoris part only). 

* Blow out the trumpet.' PH. 

; pvi). } **■ MSS ™ 66 - 68 

'° tUS#?' lf "[ PH,M*MH« 

ph. . 

• Rite. O my soul ' (a 3). Add. MSS 17. 799 - 90 - 

' Sing we merrily ' (a 6). Add. MSS 1 7 . 799 - 96 - ch - Ch ‘ 

•ALTrrst,'' — 

Thee?' Durh.; Add. MSS 99.37?-77- (^ u ‘"r, 
anthems are included in the Hurd Set of Book*. 
1610.) .... 

j. M. (ll). 

The following arc East’s madrigals *: 

IN MORLEY'S ' THE TRIUMPHES 
OF ORIANA' (1601-3) 

' Hence, stars, too dim of light ' for 5 voices. 

FIRST SET OF MADRIGALS (i6o») 

Fort Three Voices 
1. O come again, my lovely jewel. 

( 3. In the merry month of May (Pi. *)• 

\ 3. Corydon would kiss her then (Pt. 11). 

4. Young Cupid hath proclaimed. 

5. To bed. to bed, she calls. 

6. O do not run away. ___ 

": ■' S3SS o““ (. 846 ). 

P ’» 8 Republished in 'The English Madrigal School'. 
Vols. XXIX-XXXI. 
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7. In an evening late. 

8. Alas, must I run away? 


For Four Voices 

9. O stay, fair cruel. 

10. My hope a counsel. 

11. Pity, dear love. 

13. Mopsie, leave off to love. 

13* Sweet love, I err. 

14. In vain, my tongue. 

1 3. When on my dear I do demand. 

16. Joy of my life. 

For Five Voices 

17. All ye that joy in wailing. 

18. My prime of youth (Pt. i). 

119- Hie spring is past (Pt. is), 
ao. Fair is my love. 

81. Sly thief, if so you will believe (Pi. 1). 

32 . What thing more cruel? tPi. U). 

33. Ye restless cares. 

24. You mournful gods. 


SECOND SET OF MADRIGALS (1G06, 
For Three Voicss 

1. I do not love my Phyllis. 

2. See Amaryllis shamed. 

3. Why smilest thou? 

4. How merrily we live. 

! . Follow me. sweet love. 

Round about I follow thee. 


For Four Vokm 
I 7 . In dolorous complaining (Pt. i). 

I 0. Since tears could not obtain (Pi. ii). 
I 9 - Why runs away my love? (Pi. i». 
Ho. Why do you seek by flight? (Pi ii). 
11. farewell, false love. 

So much 10 give. 

J13. Sound out. my voice (Pt. i). 

• s, ' c "»*« n»V plaints (Pt. ii). 


For Five Voices 
'J. Why smilest thou? 

• 0. Dear, why do you joy? 

Now Cions lauglis (Pi. i). 


{: 1 


!o f 7 “ kf “ 'r» , yms, sighing (Pi. i.). 
• 9 . I fall and then I rise again. 

20. What doth my pretty darling? 

21. Hence, stars, too dim of light. 

22. O metaphysical tobacco. 


THIRD BOOK (1610) 
For Five Voices 
b.' Come life, come death. 


19. 

20. 

21. 

22 . 


For Six Voices 
Poor is the life. 

Dainty white pearl. 

>*ay dear when will your frownmg? 
\A>. here I leave my heari. 

Life, tell me. 

Now must I part. 

FOURTH BOOK (1619) 
For Four Voices 
Ihyrsis, sleepcst ihou? 

I did woo her. 

Why are our summer sports? 

Hear love, be not unkind. 

W heu as I glance. 

Youf sinning eyes. 

''hen I lament. 

Farewell, sweet woods. 


{ 


For Five Voices 
9 - 1 o hear men sing. 

!?• "•'« virgins (Pi. i). 

• 3 - "hat heart such doubled force (Pi. ii). 

For Six Voices 

{ft C v • qu '. tk - awa Y. despatch (Pi. i). 

ci° hM,e * bu ‘ S'** 1 (**«• ••). ' 

■ 9 . Fly awa y, care. 

-*■ = 


23. Weep not. dear love. 

24. Your shining eyes. 

EAST (Easte, etc.), Thomas ( b . ?; </. 
London, Jan. 1609). 

English musical typographer, publisher and 
composer, probably father of the preceding. 
He is famous as the publisher of the Eliza* 
bethan madrigalists. Arbcr’s * Stationers’ 
Registers ’ show that he was made a freeman 
of the Company on 6 Dec. 1565 and that he 
issued a book of ‘ Christmas Recrcacons ’ [*iVJ 
in 1576. The first music printed by him was 
Byrd’s ‘ Psalmes, Sonets and Songs of sadnes 
and pictic which was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall on 6 Nov. 1587 and issued without date, 
being brought out in a dated edition in 1588, 
he then “ dwelling by Paules Wharf ” and 
describing himself as “ the Assignc of W. 
Byrd ”; i,t. assignee of the patent granted to 
the latter for the exclusive right to print music 
and ruled music paper. 

In the following year East removed to 
Aldcrsgatc Street, where he published at the 
sign of the Black Horse. In 1592 he edited 
’ The Whole Bookc of Psalmes, with their 
wonted tunes, in four parts \ The composers 
employed by him to harmonize the tunes were 
ten of the most eminent men of the day: 
Richard Allison, E. Blancks, Michael Caven¬ 
dish, William Cobbold, John Dowland, John 
Farmer, Giles Farnahy, Edmund Hooper, 
Edward Johnson and George Kirbyc. Two 
other editions of the work appeared in 1594 
and 1604. This collection was the first in 
which some of the tunes were called by dis¬ 
tinctive names — “ Glassenburie ”, “ Kent¬ 
ish ’’ and “ Cheshire ” — and was also one of 
the first to appear in score, instead of in sepa¬ 
rate partbooks. In 1600 he descried himself 
as “ The Assignc of Thomas Morlcy ” and in 
1609 as "The Assignc of William Barley”, 
having acquired the interest in the patent 
granted to Morlcy in 1598 and by him assigned, 
or perhaps only licensed, to Barley. All 
example of this monopoly music-paper, 
stamped T. E., is to be seen in Thomas Hum’s 
autograph of his service (about 1600) in the 
library of St. Michael’s. Tcnbury (Tcnb. MS 
786 ). 

East died before 17 Jan. 1609, when his 
successor, Thomas Snodham, obtained what 
would he now called his “ copyrights ”. His 
widow, Lucrctia East, died in 1631, having 
bequeathed £20 to purchase a piece of plate 
to he presented to the Stationers’ Company. 
The most important works printed and pub¬ 
lished by East were: 

1588. Byrd's ' Piilmej, Sonets ami Songs ’. 

Yonge’s ' Musica Transalpina '. 

1389- Bvrd’s' Songs of Sundrie Natures * and * Caniionrs 
Sacrae . bk. i. 

1590. Watson's 1 Madrigals '. 

I 59 «- Damon's * Psalter * (2nd ed.). 

Byrd's ' Canuones Sacrae \ bk. ii. 

1592 . ’ The Whole Bookc of Psalmes.' 
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* 593 - Morlcy's * Canzonets 
• 594 - Morlcy's • Madrigals 

Mundy’s * Songes and Psalmes 

• 395 - Morlcy’s ' Ballets and two-part Canzonets 
1596. Kirbye’s ‘ Madrigals '. 

1597 - N. Patrick’s ‘Songs of Sundry Natures’ and 
‘ Musica Transalpina \ 2nd ed. 

• '> 98 . Wilbye’s * 1st set of Madrigals 

W'eelkes’s * 1st set 

Morlcy's * Madrigals ’ and * Canzonets ’ from 
Italian authors, also a selection from Lauut. 

1600. Howland's * 2nd book of Ayres \ 

1601. Jones's ' 1st book of Ayres’ and the ’ Triumplirs 

of Oriana 

1G03. Bateson’s ‘ 1st book of Madrigals '. 

Wedkcs’s ‘ 2nd book ' (1600). 

Byrd and Fcrrabosco’s ' Medulla Musicke \ 
Robinson's ‘ Schoole of Musicke 

1604. Michael East's ‘ 1st set of Madrigals 

1 rands I'ilkington’s ' 1st book of Songs or Ayres 

1605. Byrd's ' Gradualia \ 

1606. Danycl's * Songs \ 
l6i>7. Voull’s ' Canzonets'. 

Croce's ‘ Musica Sacra '. 

’ The Whole Book of Psalms ’ was published 
in score by the Musical Antiquarian Society 
in 1844, edited, with a Preface, by Edward 
Kimbault. \v. h. »«., adds. 

EASTCOTT, Richard (A. Exeter, 1740; 
J. Livery Dale, Devon, 182O). 

English clergyman, musical historian and 
composer. He was the author of ‘ Sketches of 
the Origin, Progress and Effects of Music, with 
an Account of the Ancient Bards and Min¬ 
strels ’, a well-executed compilation published 
at Bath in 1793, which was so favourably 
received as to call forth a second edition in the 
same year. He also published six pianoforte 
sonatas and some songs. At the time of his 
death he was chaplain of Livery Dale. He was 
the early patron of John Davy. w. H. 11. 

EASTERN CHURCH MUSIC. Under 
this head will be found a discussion of the 
following branches of the music of the near- 
eastern Christian Church: 

Tiie Syrian Church 
Melchites 

The Armenian Church 
The Coptic Church 
The Ethiopian Church 
The Slavonic Church. 

'I his is preceded by an introduction connecting 
this subject with the music of the Greek 
Church, which may be studied in greater 
detail in the article on Byzantine Music. 

The transition from homophony to poly¬ 
phony in western music is usually looked upon 
as an advance from a primitive form of 
musical expression to one more highly de¬ 
veloped. This view was until recently so 
widely accepted that even in a work as out¬ 
standing as Guido Adler’s * Handbuch dcr 
Musikgeschichte ’ (1930) it was possible to 
head the first chapter * Die Musik der Natur- 
und orientalischen Kulturvolkcr ’ (‘ Music of 
Primitive and Oriental Cultures ’). This is 
tantamount to placing the music of the East 
on the same level as that of the truly primitive 
* Dated lhal year, but noi issued till 1603. 


races purely on the grounds that its roots are 
extra-European and that it does not admit of 
harmonization. To say that European music 
represents an advance on that of the East is 
only partially true. It is only necessary to 
discuss music with orientals in order to learn 
that to their ears our melody is weaker and less 
expressive than theirs. This may be readily 
understood. With the transition from homo¬ 
phony to polyphony the creative intensity 
hitherto concentrated upon a single voice is 
dissipated among several. A melody accom¬ 
panied by other parts in counterpoint receives 
from them, indeed, an enhancement to its 
beauty, as a jewel does from its setting; but 
the melody itself, in order to blend with other 
melodies, must submit to certain limitations. 
It can no longer expand in complete rhythmic 
freedom, but must be bounded by the bar¬ 
line, thus losing much of its former flexibility 
and power of development. Something of 
the musical sensibility of the East is preserved 
for us in Gregorian chant. The reform of 
choral practice which originated at Solesmes 1 
has opened the way to a better understanding 
of its character, both artistically and scien¬ 
tifically, and it is not too much to say that 
Gregorian chant is now heard and valued in 
a completely different way from what it was 
in the days when the only valid standards of 
beauty were those of the classical and romantic 
traditions. It is only necessary to compare the 
beginning of the Kyric * Cunctipotcns Gcnitor 
Deus ’, as given in the so-called ‘ Mcdicea 
edition 1 and its transcription in modern 
notation with the Solesmes version given in 



Ky - ri - e 



the * Liber usualis Missac ct Officii ’ 4 and its 
transcription in the ‘ Paroissicn romain ’ to 
sec that the heavy, unvocal phrase of the 
earlier version has been transformed into the 
beautiful flowing melody that the best of the 
medieval manuscripts have preserved for us: 



» FmhciPNk!,' Rafilbon; issued before the Solesmes 


reform. 

• Drstlee & Co.. No. 780. 19*9. 
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Even a few decades ago it was still possible 
to hear the Gregorian melodies accompanied 
on the organ with harmonies suited to the 
taste of the later romantic period. Gradually 
a simpler style of accompaniment began to 
prevail, as may be seen in the opening of the 
hymn 4 Ave maris Stella * as harmonized by 
Dom L. Perosi 1 : 


A-ve raa-ris stel-la 



This in turn was finally succeeded by the dis¬ 
creet arrangements of the Solesmes school, of 
which an example is given below in the open¬ 
ing of the 4 Asprrges me ' as harmonized by 
Dom J. H. Desroquettes and H. Potiron *: 



Do - mi - ne hys-so - po, 



1 o-day it is possible in many places to do with¬ 
out the organ altogether and perform the 
Gregorian melodies unaccompanied, without 

l 90a , Ub,bh * d ' n ,hc mneoriana \ Koine. 

„ ' Aceompagnement du Kyrialc Vatican \ par le 

K.P. Dom Jean Hubert Doroquetta et Henri Potiron 
ji aru. and the numerous examples riven in the 

Kevue gregorirnne Tournai. 


letting the congregation feel either a sense of 
monotony or a void. On the contrary, it is 
recognized that this, the original way of per¬ 
forming Gregorian music, is also the most 
beautiful.* 

The eastern church possesses, unfortunately, 
no editions of its melodies to set beside those of 
the Gregorian music made by the monks of 
Solesmes and of Byzantine church melodics 
given in the 4 Monuincnta Musicac By- 
zantinae' 4 . In the case of the Gregorian and 
Byzantine melodies it was possible to refer back 
to the medieval manuscript sources and so 
establish a link with past traditioas and with 
the age in which these melodies were born 
and flourished. To do the same for the music 
of the eastern church — Syrian, Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopian — has been impossible so 
far, and probably will prove possible only in 
the case of the Armenian church melodies, of 
which a large number of manuscripts arc pre¬ 
served. All that has been available hitherto, 
both for this and for the other eastern churches, 
has been transcriptions of the melodics in the 
form in which they arc sung to-day. These 
transcriptions, moreover, were for the most 
part made by musicians who took little account 
of the problems that occupy present-day 
scholars, and who in turning the melodies they 
heard into European notation followed their 
own individual systems and theories. 

Gregorian chant is the bridge by which one 
may arrive at an understanding of eastern 
church music. Those who have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing it will, however, perceive an 
essential difference between eastern church 
music and plainsong. This lies in the peculiar 
way of singing it, which is disturbing to ears 
accustomed to European music; for while 
Gregorian chant is sung in the familiar man¬ 
ner, Eastern church music is sung in a nasal 
voice, with apparently impure intervals and 
many ornaments. The nasal style of singing 
is regarded as beautiful by the oriental, and it 
is a mistake to sec in it merely a 44 decadent 
phase ” of the art of singing, as it is described 
in so many travel books. The 44 impure ” 
intervals show themselves to be characteristic 
of a scale system far richer and more variable 
than that known to the West to-day. Finally, 
the aesthetic parallel to the ornaments may 
be seen in the rich decoration applied to 
all eastern works of art. They represenr 
a principle of construction based not on 
symmetry but on a melodic line which re¬ 
news itself in a perpetual flow of exuberant 
arabesques. 


— —,louoi oy nu .Master s 
CA.ni gregooen \ counting of 43 selected 
t.rrgorijo melodies sung by the choir of die Benedictine 
monastery of Solrvmes. with an introduction by Dom J. 

SW'pPvi w “'A**; '93«>. Preface 

to_ A Plainsong Hymn book '. published by the Pro- 

vTT8& “• * 1934 
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These peculiarities once accepted and 
acknowledged, eastern church music may be 
appreciated without further difficulty. It 
must, however, be realized that in this as in 
all other aspects of eastern Christianity the 
present conditions arc but a shadow of their 
former splendour, and that only through the 
medieval manuscripts is it possible to gauge 
the wealth and magnificence of the past. It 
would, for example, be impossible, without 
knowing older versions, to form any idea of 
the original aspect of the ‘ Censing Hymn ’ of 
the Armenian monastery of San Lazzaro by 
studying the melody (as quoted below) in the 
rhythmic and melodic form and with the banal 
harmonies given to it by Pietro Bianchini in 
the collection 4 Lcs Chants liturgiques de 
l’£glise armenienne ’ (1877) : 



(*' O Christ our Lord, who by Thy Blood hast 
rendered Thy Church more luminous and 
more splendid than Heaven . . And 

what is true in one case is true in innumerable 
others : wherever these church melodies have 
been transcribed by musicians with insuffi¬ 
cient knowledge the result of their activities 
has only been the publication of a distorted 
version. 

As the eastern church has none of the 
centralized exclusiveness of the western, so 
too her music has from the earliest times 
fallen into a number of clearly defined 
sections which again divide up into sub¬ 
sidiary sections. 

In the East the character of each nation is 
reflected and preserved in its liturgy. Corre¬ 
sponding to each of the racial languages 
(which also became cult languages) — Greek, 
Syrian, Chaldean, Armenian, Coptic, Ethi¬ 
opian and Slavonic — there were, and still 
arc, distinct styles of church music. These are 
in part the creation of the country in which 
they arc sung, and even where the melody is 
an importation it undergoes in each country 
certain modifications through the influence 
of the national style. In considering such 
“ migrant ” melodies it must be remembered 


that the transformations effected by each 
country are far more radical than in the West, 
but that on the other hand the folk melodics 
of the different countries themselves remain 
unaltered for far longer than do western folk¬ 
songs. If this were not so, the task of tracing 
traditional sources in regions swept for cen¬ 
turies by successive waves of conquest and 
destruction — Persian, Arab, Seljuk, Mongol, 
Ottoman — would be an impossible one. But 
the East possesses a miraculous power of allow¬ 
ing the most fiercely contrasted elements to 
exist alongside each other, and thus Chris¬ 
tianity and its liturgical usage was able to 
preserve itself from complete annihilation by 
the dominant culture of Islam. 

There is a deplorable scarcity of manuscript 
sources of the finest period of eastern church 
music. The Byzantine hymns arc the only 
ones preserved in numbers which at all corre¬ 
spond to those of our Gregorian manuscripts. 
Next in order come the Armenian manuscripts 
with notation-signs. 

Besides these there exist a certain number 
of Ethiopian musical manuscripts and a few 
isolated examples in Syrian notation. Each of 
these groups developed its own notation during 
the Middle Ages, and hitherto it has proved 
possible to decipher only the Byzantine manu¬ 
scripts. The music of the eastern church is 
thus known to us almost exclusively in its 
present-day form, and only by comparing 
individual melodies that appear to be re¬ 
lated is it possible to reach any conclusions 
as to the common origin of many of these 
melodies. 

The melodies of each of these national 
churches discussed below have their own in¬ 
dividuality of expression. The music of the 
Armenian church excels in melodic exuber¬ 
ance and wealth of ornamentation. That of 
the Syrian church has a richly varied scale 
system, strongly influenced by the music of 
Persia and Arabia. The standard of church 
music in Abyssinia * is to-day considerably 
lower, but that country’s religious poetry, and 
such information as has come down to us re¬ 
garding its music, makes it clear that it stood 
formerly on a much higher level. Coptic music, 
on the contrary, has an extraordinary richness 
and expressive power. The melodies of the 
Greek church arc definitely hybrid in character. 
Even during the period of the Byzantine 
empire the Greek language was a means of 
uniting the most widely divergent elements. 

So too the melodies to which the Greek hymns 
are sung arc drawn from every region of 
the former Byzantine empire, and many are 
actually borrowed from foreign countries or 
imitate the style of other nations. In the later 
Middle Ages melodies were composed in the 
Bulgarian (fiovXydpa ), Frankish (frayy 1 * 0 *' 

1 Su Ethiopian Church, p. 868, btloto. 
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and Persian (ntpoixov) styles, and Turkish 
influences may also be traced. 

It is nevertheless most probable that certain 
of the melodies used in the Mass, cither 
throughout the eastern church as a whole or 
in certain of its branches, have a common 
origin and are descended from the earliest 
Christian times; they may even perhaps be 
traced back to the melodies sung in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. This supposition is strength¬ 
ened by the results of comparative research on 
the various eastern liturgies. 

The study of eastern church music is as yet 
only in its earliest stages. The difficulty of the 
task lies in the fact that it is impossible to 
study the music apart from the text of the 
poems to which it is set, or from the lituigy 
of which both words and music form an 
integral part. It is, however, a task which 
must be accomplished if the eastern sources of 
European music arc to he discovered, even as 
the origins of music in the Mediterranean and 
western spheres cannot Ik- rightly understood 
without an appreciation of the part played 
therein by Gregorian chant. 
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The Syrian Church.— The oldest Syrian 
liturgy is very closely connected with that of 
Palestine. Hence, too, Syrian religious verse 
is akin to that of Palestine in form and 
structure, and the main feature of the ancient 
Syrian hymns sung at Antioch, as of those sung 
in Jerusalem, is that they arc sung anti- 
phonally between one or more leaders and 
the choir as a whole. The most important 
types of verse sung in the Syrian church are: 
(1) the Madhrasha, a kind of choral lyric, 
chiefly ol a homiletic nature, in which long 
verses alternate with a shorter refrain ; (2) the 
Sogitha, a hymn-like type of poem in which 
the verses are linked by an acrostic. 

Syrian Christian culture began to flower in 
the third century and continued until the 
seventh. Towards the West the spread of the 
Syrian church was barred by the hegemony 
exercised by Greek civilization in the big towns 
along the coast. Notwithstanding this, the 
church of Edessa was connected with Syrian 
churches in the south of France, whither many 
Syrians had emigrated in the early years of the 
Roman empire. In Italy the Syrians had 
penetrated as far as Verona, and at Ravenna 
all the bishops from Apollinaris to Peter (396- 
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425) — that is, in the fust four centuries of the 
Christian era — were Syrians. Syrians were 
also to be found on the Rhine, in Germany and 
in Great Britain. Through this westward 
penetration the Syrian version of the New 
Testament scriptures influenced the Latin 
translation of the Bible, as Syrian church 
music influenced that of the West. 

On the other hand Syrian culture, and with 
it the liturgy- and its accompanying hymnody 
and music, was free to spread eastwards with¬ 
out hindrance. Within the first centuries of 
the Christian era it had swept across Meso¬ 
potamia and into the Persian interior, and later 
the Ncstorians carried the Syrian church as 
far as Turkestan, India and China. Until 
about 1900 nothing was known of the Ncs- 
torian hymns and their manner of intoning 
the Gospels in the service ; but expeditions to 
Chinese Turkestan in the first decade of the 
present century resulted in the discovery of 
many fragments from the New Testament and 
of Manichacan hymns, written in Syriac 
characters in the Soghdian language. These 
texts reveal a system of dots, which distinctly 
regulates intoning or cantillalion in the same 
way as the system of ekphonetic notation 
regulates intoning in the Byzantine church. 
These dots are placed on, above or below the 
lines and are frequently doubled, as may be 
seen in the following example (St. John i\. 

36): 

pafagni qatarat* chone* qa| payAm 
answer gate (his, who healing 

hirdarat. A| vano patqvldAr.it. qc 
has found and so he spoke: Who 

chati man! chepatlvanfl qa| vacuum 
if it o my !j>rd that l eonfide 
par vne. 

M him ? 

In this type of enunciation, which marks the 
transition from intoning to actual singing, the 
vowels are lengthened — as in the Byzantine 
«<-xts — or certain syllables, like ** yga ”, are 
inserted ; for this too there arc parallels in the 
Byzantine liturgical texts, as also in the folk¬ 
songs of the Tartars, Caucasians and other 
races. 

From the earliest times the Syrians knew the 
system of the Oktocchos, or classification of 
melodies into eight groups, i.e. according to 
eight modes. The Byzantines took over this 
classification from them. These eight “ Echoi ” 
arc generally regarded in theoretical books as 
being the equivalents of the so-rallcd ecclesi¬ 
astical modes according to which the Gregorian 
melodies are classified, and in which pieces 
mostly of a liturgical character have been 
composed from the Middle Ages down to our 
own day. But the cadences alone should 
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make it obvious to every musician who studies 
the psalm-tones of the western church that the 
essential element is not the scale but the 
cadent ial formula. The process should be 
regarded as having taken place in the reverse 
order from that which is generally accepted as 
correct. The primary fact is the existence of 
melodies containing certain definite melodic 
formulas; these formulas were then grouped 
together and the groups were in their turn 
concentrated into eight main groups. This 
was the case both with the Gregorian melodies 
and those of the eastern church. It was not 
till later that the echoi came to be regarded by 
the medieval theorists of western Europe as 
being equivalent to the Greek scales and were 
taken as a basis for the construction of new 
melodies, which were then regarded as belong¬ 
ing to one of the eight “ Tones **. 

According to the traditions of the church 
the Oktoechos was introduced by St. John 
of Damascus. In actual fact, however, the 
Syrian Oktoechos may be traced back to 
Scverus, the monophysite Patriarch of Antioch 
(512-19), who grouped the words of the church 
hymns according to the melodies to which they 
were to be sung. This Oktoechos received its 
definite form from Jacob of Edcssa (674-75). 
The investigation of the past history of Syrian 
church music has not gone beyond the sphere 
of conjecture, for no manuscripts with neums 
or other decipherable notation signs are known 
to exist. 1 

The Syrian church music of to-day (the 
melodies of which have been transcribed by 
two French Benedictine monks, Dom J. 
Jcannin and Dom J. Puyadc), possesses a 
melodic formula for each of the eight modes. 
The formulas for the first and second echoi arc 
these: 


^4% jJj Sj ; £3=t= 





• Thibaut alone, in hi* outstanding book * Originc 
bvzantine de la noialion ncuniatique de I’Eglue laune 
(Paris, 1907), reproduced a page from a Syrian hymnary 
with ncuin* and announced the existence of other manu¬ 
script* of the same kind. 


In order to show how these formulas are 
related to the melodies themselves, a melody 
in the first mode is here quoted : 


m a 






The words to which this melody is sung are in 
praise of the Virgin. The Syrian melodies, 
r or the most part, appear to have been origin- 
»Uy diatonic, like the one quoted above. But 
vith the advance of the Arabs and, later, of the 
rurks, the chromatic clement found its way in, 
is it did in the Byzantine church. It often 
tappens that an interval which is sung dia- 
onically throughout the major part of a 
nclody is in one or two places chromatically 

nflcctcd. ... 1 

The melodics of the Syrian church are rich 
lot only numerically but also in form and 
xpression. They may be clearly distin- 
uished from the far simpler ones of the 
.laronites and Chaldeans and from the even 
ichcr hymns of the Christian Arabs, whose 
iclodies, even of a liturgical character, such 
s * Tantum Ergo have almost the exuber- 
nrr of <priilar son?. 
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-b raaai fa 

- - nsad, 

Nl 

c683,2 = 949,7 vibutiocsfD.J. P*mot). 

Him. Jr Annin, J.. 'Melodic* lituigiqurt wrieiH*-. n 
clialilrcnnri ’ i P.iris. hijj). 

Jl ANNIN, J. & Pl VAUr. J.. ■ l l<MN Inn »>nc(l * 
l Orinis Ch(i>nanut', N.S.. III. i<ji « 

I’akiioi. I>. J., • Kipport »ur unr mivtian Kicntili<|<«- 
rn I urquir d'A.ir * > Pari*. i8-»). 

MelCIIITES. —The nanir •• Melchitcs " dr- 
note's those who adhere to the imperial dogma 
•<l Chalccdon as distinct from their mono* 
physile and inaronite opponents in the East. 
Most eastern Christians, indeed, used the 
opposition aroused by the Council of Chaler- 
•Ion as a pretext for ranging themselves on the 
side of the sehi'iuatus, more from hatred oi 
Byzantine rule than Irom religious motives. 
One group of Meh hites was formed by the 
Creeks of the Egyptian and Syrian colonies, 
another by the native population of Syria 
and Palestine. The orthodox Meh hites were 
organized in three patriarchates. iIi«»m* «*l 
Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexandria; the 
Catholic (united) Melchitcs split oil from 
them later. The centre <>i their spiritual and 
liturgical activities is llarma in Syria, where 
the Metropolitan of Eaodicra, Ccrmanos 
Moaqqad, founded a missionary society and 
printing-press in 1903. The melodics used in 
the Mass were published in 1926 by the 
Archimandrite of the Catholic Melchitcs, A. 
Attic. 11 is regrettable that the character of 
the melodies has been so distorted by European 
inllucnccs and amateurish harmonization that 
their original form can only with difficulty be 
reconstructed. In a lew melodics, notwith¬ 
standing the Cherubikon. the Pracfatio and 
the Kinonikon — the original form, in all its 
melodic richness, may be discovered even here. 
It is probable that some of the melodies, like so 
many of the later Byzantine melodics, origin¬ 
ated in the 16th and 17th centuries; others, 
especially the syllabic hymns, must have conic 
into being earlier, for they show a marked 
relationship to Byzantine hymns contained in 
manuscripts of the 12th and 131I1 centuries. 

I tin Armenian Church.—A rmenia is a 
country whose inhabitants arc musically gifted 
to an unusual degree. Music thus holds an 
important place both in the past and present 
history of the nation. Her folksongs, words 
and music alike, are of such power and beauty 
that they enthral even the European listener; 
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they include love-songs of great intensity, 
peasant ploughing-songs and threshing-songs, 
songs of village life and dancing-songs. 

Armenia is one of the first countries into 
which Christianity found an entrance, and in 
a.d. 300 it was adopted as the state religion. 
Tradition has it that it was Mesrob who, by 
inventing a new style of writing of his own, 
freed Armenia from the Syrian influence 
which bad prevailed till then. The language 
of the liturgy was Old Armenian, which is 
used in the churches to this day. The Psalms 
and the Lessons < Pcricopcs), which were taken 
from the Prophet logiumand from thcGospels, 
were intoned in a half-singing manner (cantil- 
lation) which could on occasion rise to real 
singing. Ehc following tetrachords wore 1 used ; 



There are various opening and closing form¬ 
ulas, the latter being classified into those lor 
the lessons from the Prophetologiuin and those 
lor the Compel lessons. There are also formulas 
for the various prayers that occur in the 
liturgy. I he follow ing is an example of an 
opening formula for the fiospel lesson : 



±r- -p r r r ~ f~ : 

Tiarn me - ro Hi - ssu - ssi 



To record these formulas the Armenians — 
like the Byzantine church — used their own 
system of ncums, the so-called ekphonctic 
notation, which is found in the medieval 
codices ami has been handed down verbally 
from one generation to another until the 
present day. 

'Hie music of the Armenian church — that 
is, the music of its hymns and songs — is 
known to us only in its present form, for it has 
hitherto proved impossible to decipher the 
medieval Armenian notation. Ibis notation 
too is clearly related to the Byzantine, but is 
more complicated. The music of the Armen¬ 
ian liturgy consists of the Mass and the hymns 
sung at the Hours. These hymns held a place 
of great importance in the religious life of the 
Armenians; the hymnary, which took its 
present form in the last thirty years of the iGth 

3 1 
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century and the beginning of the 17th century, 
contains 1166 songs. It is remarkable that by 
no means all the festivals and anniversaries of 
the present ecclesiastical year have their special 
song. In its original form, indeed, the hym¬ 
nary was actually poor in songs for Sundays and 
saints’ days. But Nerses Shnorhali (1102-73), 

Armenia’s greatest poet (who lived at a time 
of national revival, during the rise of a new 
kingdom in Cilicia under the Rubenidcs 
dynasty), increased the size of the hymnary by 
a fifth, enlarging all sections considerably. 

After Nerses and until the 14th century the 
final additions were systematically made to the 
hymnary, which began to take on its present 
form. In the settings of these hymns Armenia 
possesses a school of church music which ranks 
among the most beautiful of all the known 
oriental styles: this music is of the utmost 
expressiveness, and in wealth of invention the 
only school which can compare with it is the 
Byzantine, which in many ways it excels. 

It must, however, be made clear at this point 
that is is impossible to speak of Armenian 
church music as a general term. There arc 
several centres which have given birth to dis¬ 
tinct types of music : such are Edjmiadzin, It is the opening of the melody of the ‘ Robing 

Calcutta, the monastery of San Lazzaro at Hymn which stands at the beginning of 

\ enice, that of Saint Mcchithar in Vienna every hymn collection, as being the hymn with 

and other places. The term “Armenian which High Mass opened. The hymn ‘ hor- 

music ” as used here denotes the music of the hurd horin ’ (‘ O deep marvel ’), written by 

central church of Edjmiadzin, which may be Vartapct Khatjatur of Taron in 1191, is that 

found in M. Ekmalian's collection ‘Les Chants sung while thepriest is bcingrobed for the Mass, 

de la sainte liturgic’(in Armenian and French ; It is deeply to be regretted that it has 
Leipzig, 189G). hitherto proved impossible to decipher the 

In the Armenian liturgy, as in the Byzan- Armenian notation found in the medieval 

tine, a single hymn has often more than one manuscripts, for without a knowledge of the 

melody, so that in both cases a distinction must melodics preserved in these manuscripts it is 

be made between simple song (ourro/xov impossible to say how' far those of to-day differ 

/*<Aos) and expanded coloratura song (opyor from those of the flowering period of Armenian 

/i«Aos) ; but among the different types of church music. The present Armenian nota¬ 

tion is indeed derived from that of the Middle 
Ages, but originated in the 18th century, at 
which period the know-ledge of the old notation 
was already lost. 

The purest source of Armenian church 
music is undoubtedly the music in use at 
Edjmiadzin, which is also used at Tiflis and 
Erivan. The collections of liturgical melodics 
issued by the Armenian religious communities 
living in Europe contain versions that differ 
widely from the traditional forms. The 
melodies of the Mcchitharists in the monastery 
of San Lazzaro at Venice — the monastery in 
which Byron learned Armenian — show Turk¬ 
ish influence and are also influenced rhythmic¬ 
ally by their European environment. Those 
of the Armenian colony at Calcutta have no 
long tradition behind them; they arc derived 
from those in use at Djulfa in Ispahan, for 
there has always been a close relationship — 
which subsists to this day — between the 
.Armenians living in Persia and those living in 


Armenian melody there are many intermedi¬ 
ate stages. A single example of the highly 
ornamented coloratura melody is given here : 
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India. The use and understanding of the 
Armenian melodies at Djulfa was revived by 
one Bishop Thaddaeus, who came out to 
Djulfa from Edjmiadzin about 1850. He 
found that the old melodies, thanks to the 
isolated position of the colony, had been pre¬ 
served in their purest form, but that, owing to 
lack of interest, they were in danger of being 
forgotten. From Bishop Thaddaeus Amy 
Abgar learned the melodies and later wrote 
them down, harmonized them and published 
them at Calcutta. 

The most important figure in modern 
Armenian church music is the late Komitas 
Keworkian, who was Choragus at Edjmiad/in. 
Not only did he give a new impulse to research 
work on the Armenian church melodies and 
their notation ; his chief work, indeed, was to 
collect, write down and harmonize Armenian 
folksongs, and his lecture tours in Europe 
created a widespread interest in Armenian 
music. In 1919 he became mentally alllicted 
— the result of the sufferings endured by his 
country during and after the first world war — 
and lie died a few years later. His folksongs 
were published in Paris by a Comil* des amis 
du R*v. Pore Komitas. 
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The Coptic Ciiurcii.—T he Christian in¬ 
habitants of Egypt arc known as Copts. The 
name is an /Arabic corruption of “Egyptians" 
(Qibt = [Atjyirtrros). The southern part of 
Egypt, and in particular the Thcbais (in 
Arabic, the Said), may be regarded as the 
home of Egyptian Christianity. Here, too, 
arose a national Egyptian literature, and it 
was the centre from which spread the use of 
the Egyptian language in the service of the 
Christian faith. After the conquest of Egypt 
by Alexander the Great the impact of Hellenic 
influences had been felt less strongly in south- 
ern Egypt than in other parts of the country, 
and the transformation of the Egyptian form 
of worship into a mystery religion permeated 
with Greek conceptions had also met with 
resistance in that region. For this very reason 
the Christian message found fewer obstacles in 
its way, and the first converts to the new faith 
were made as early as a.d. 200. Services were 
held in the vernacular, and this stimulated a 


rich flow of popular religious poetry. As the 
old hieroglyphic writing was too difficult for 
the people, Greek characters were introduced, 
augmented by a few signs to denote sounds 
that did not exist in Greek. 

The national contrast between Greeks and 
Egyptians found its expression in the new 
religion also. Under the Patriarch Dioskoros 
of Alexandria (444-51) the Coptic church 
took on a monophysite character, thereby cut¬ 
ting itself off from the ruling Greeks, the 
Melcihtes (j ee p. 865 above). Antipathy to the 
Greeks was so strong that the Copts favoured 
the Arab invasion of 641. Their hopes proved 
illusory, however: from that time onwards 
their situation grew steadily worse, and Coptic 
culture was almost entirely wiped out: it 
flowered again about the year 1000, hut only 
for a brief period. Since the conquest of 
Egypt by Napoleon the position of the Copts 
has improved once more. A knowledge of 
these facts is necessary to an understanding of 
the state of Coptic church music. 

The melodics of the Coptic church ■— as far 
as may be seen from those which have been 
preserved — fall into three classes; strictly 
liturgical melodies, hymns and religious folk¬ 
songs. A large number of these hymns and 
songs arc preserved in a series of manuscripts. 
Most of them arc preceded by a few words 
which arc to be regarded as indicating the 
melody to be used, as was also the custom in the 
Greek school of hymn-writing. The hymns 
arc strophic and their melodies arc based on 
the eight modes. 

As far as one may judge at present the 
Coptic melodics arc not recorded in any nota¬ 
tion, so that it is possible to judge this music 
only in the form which is present to-day. It is 
unusually rich and cxprcs>ivc, and is handed 
down orally from one generation to another. 
The singers in the Coptic churches arc almost 
all blind, because — according to the explana¬ 
tion offered by the Copts themselves — it is 
felt that only a blind man can possess the 
memory and the inner understanding to learn 
and retain the hundreds of melodies and 
perform them rightly. 

Even in the liturgy of the Mass singing 
plays a far more important part than in the 
Byzantine or the Roman church. The very 
words of consecration (“ take, cat . . .*') 
which in the Byzantine and in the Latin Mass 
are spoken softly, are in the Coptic Mass sung 
with a loud voice; this may be seen in the 
following example, taken from P. L. Badct’s 
collection of Coptic melodies : 


Lento 
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ou - ora e - vol enk - 



phaV ghcr pe 



c - tou na - fach e - gen 



t hi - nou netnhan-ke-raich 



en-se-tif trp-cho e - vol 



The lack of any written record of Coptic 
music brings with it the danger that the 
melodies may be lost. At present there arc a 
few old singers still living who can remember 
and sing correctly all the melodies of the 
Coptic church. It is obvious, however, that 
such oral tradition may easily be destroyed by 
external events. It was for this reason that, 
as early as 1899, P. Badct attempted to write 
down the melodics by car. Between 1929 and 
1931 a Copt from Cairo, Raghcb Muftah, 
together with Ernest Newlandsmith, made 
excursions into every district and had the 
melodies collected by Newlandsmith; the 
collection is in seven manuscript volumes. As, 
however, transcriptions made by ear must 


always reflect the musical idiosyncrasies of the 
individual transcriber, it is most desirable that 
gramophone records of these melodies should 
be made. Nine records of Coptic church 
melodics were made at the Congr^s de Musique 
Arabe in 1932, under the direction of E. von 
Hornbostel and Curt Sachs. 

A simple form of ckphonetic notation did in 
fact exist for the reading of the Epistle and 
Gospel. Examples of it were published by W. 
Crum in the Catalogue of the Coptic Manu¬ 
scripts in the collection of the Rylands Library 
(Manchester, 1909). This ckphonetic system 
is distinguished from all other known systems 
of the same kind by the fact that the signs may 
be doubled and multiplied — a feature which 
is found nowhere else — e.g .: 

* ✓ ✓ S #/ 

AErONTEI, nEMENEX, flPOXKYNHXOMEN 

The doubling of the sign of the oxcia coincides 
with the tonic accent of the word over which 
it is placed. 

Bibi. — ItADr.T. P. L., 'Chants liiurgiqun dcs Copies' 
(Cairo. 1800). 

JuKKfR. H., ' Koptischr Poesic ties 10. JahriiunderU 
('Oricns ChntlianusVI ti VII). 

' Rrcuril det travaux du Congrts de musique arabe' 
(Cairo. 1934). 

The Ethiopian Church. —Little has been 
known hitherto about the church music of 
Ethiopia. The earliest reference given in 
European sources is to be found in Athanasius 
Kirchcr's ' Musurgia universalis' (1680); 
this contains one or two hymns, which, how¬ 
ever, are completely distorted by an incon¬ 
gruous rhythmic and polyphonic adaptation. 
There is also an account of it in Vol. XIV of 
Villotcau’s ' Description de 1 ’figyptc \ with 
several examples and a table of the notation 
signs to be found in Ethiopian manuscripts. 
On this account are based the descriptions by 
F<^tis and Ambros. 

There are three modes in Ethiopian music, 
ezel, ArirAj and gc*z, which arc always men¬ 
tioned in the old accounts. The meaning of 
these names has not been discovered ; it is not 
even known for certain whether they really 
refer to modes. F6tis, in Vol. V of his ‘ His- 
toire de la musiquededuces, from the mel¬ 
odics which were sung to him the following 
three scales: 




The founder of Ethiopian music is reputed 
to have been Saint Jared, whose life is sur¬ 
rounded with legends. He is said to have made 
songs " the like of which was not to be found 
in the East or in the West, neither among 
the Romans, nor the Greeks, nor the Syrians, 
nor the Egyptians The priests who sang 
the songs composed by Jared — so runs the 
chronicle of the saint's life — sang with a loud 
voice until they were hoarse and until their 
knees shook and their hands grew sore with 
clapping. A curious usage persists to this day 
in the performance of Abyssinian church 
music: priests and deacons form a circle, in 
the middle of which two couples, or alter¬ 
natively three priests, perform a kind of dance, 
behind them stands a deacon beating a drum, 
the rhythm being thus strengthened by the 
drum-beats and by the hand-clappings of the 
priests, Reading such stories in the legends of 
the Ethiopian saints, it is easy to understand 
why in the early days of eastern Christianity, 
especially in Egypt and Syria, so many of the 
more austere monks wished all music to be 
forbidden in the services of the church. 

The following melody, which is one of those 
sung on Good Friday, shows the ecstatic 
nature of Ethiopian religious music. It was 
transcribed by Yillotcau : 



Ethiopian notation is said to have been 
introduced, no earlier than the middle of the 
tGth century, by two priests, A/aj Gera and 
Azaj Ragueb. It is a combined system of 
letters and signs. The tables given by Villo- 
teau, Fetis and Lussy deal with the letters 
alone; there is no doubt, however, that the 
neuins are of equal importance. Perhaps the 
religious cleavage which is rcllcctcd in the 
Abyssinian Mass, and which had its origin 
in the clash of two evangelizing forces, the 
Syrians and the Copts, finds its expression in 
this double system of notation also. 

The great age of Ethiopian religious poetry 
was the 71I1 century. There are collections of 
hymns, some derived from the psalms, some in 
praise of the Virgin Mary : that containing the 
major hymns iscalled Deggua, while that which 
comprises the festal hymns for the whole year is 
called Me^raf. The Mawascct corresponds to 
the antiphonarium of the Roman church. The 
Malkea Maryam (portrait of Mary), a collec¬ 
tion of six-line verses in honour of the Virgin, 
came into being about the year 1500. 

Uibl. Fill*. 1 Huloirc Kenlrjlc dc la nuuique * (I’arif, 
•*74). PP- Ml-17- . 

* inoir ac, t;. A., • l)cMri|Hi«n dc I'l.gypte *, XIV 
(Paris, 1808). 

Wrmw. F.oon, ' Sludicn /ur agypludirn Kirdirn- 
iinoik ('Orfcns ChriMiMius , N.S. IX. pp. 74- 
■06). 

The Slavonic Church. —It is an indisput¬ 
able fact that the church melodies of the 
Russian and the Balkan peoples arc Byzantine 
in origin. Detailed demonstration is not yet 
possible, for the necessary research work on 
the hymns and liturgical melodies of Bulgaria, 
Serbia and Russia is as yet barely begun. But 
as early as 1907 A. Preobrazhensky had laid 
before the Society of Lovers of Ancient Litera¬ 
ture the results of his investigations, which 
showed the existence of a striking similarity 
between the notation signs which accompany 
Byzantine hymns of the nth century and 
those written above the translations of the 
same hymns into Russian. Later researches 
by Russian scholars have confirmed Preobra¬ 
zhensky's conclusions. The names of certain 
Russian neums, such as Kryuk, />araklyl, Ichamilo 
and others, are taken directly from the Greek 
names for the same notation signs. The oldest 
lorin of notation, found in manuscripts dating 
from the nth century to the 14th, was one 
which indicated the rhythm and the up and 
down movement of the melody without defin¬ 
ing the exact intervals. From it was gradually 
evolved a script which diverged increasingly 
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from (hat found in the Byzantine manuscripts. 

Later, in the 14th and 15th centuries the 
so-called kryuky notation, which can be traced 
back to the manuscripts of the nth century, 
became prevalent in Russia. The number of 
notation signs, of which there had hitherto 
been 86, was reduced by half, and those of 
intermediate pitch were made to indicate a 
definite pitch by the addition of letters of the 
Slavonic alphabet. But the first notation to 
acquire a permanent validity was that formed 
by combining the kryuky notation with the 
use of red letters — a development effected by 
the singer Shaidurov of Novgorod at the end 
of the 16th century. This notation persisted 
— despite the reforms undertaken by Mesenez 
in 1G68 — until the introduction of western 
notation in the 18th century. 

The beginnings of Christianity in Russia 
may be traced back to the year 988, when the 
Archduke Vladimir adopted the new religion 
and had it preached throughout the country by 
Cheek bishops. According to his chroniclers, 
he also brought a choir of singers with him 
from Constantinople to Kiev. But it was not 
until the reign of his son Yaroslav (1016-54) 
that Christianity became widespread among 
the people. Until after 1200 the services were 
sung by two alternating choirs, of which the 
first sang the hymns in Greek and the second 
repeated them in the Slavic tongue, using the 
same melody. 

The question whether the Byzantine hymns 
were brought to Russia direct from Con¬ 
stantinople by way of Greece or, as the 
Chronicle of Joachim relates, were introduced 
by the Metropolitan Michael of Bulgaria and 
Bulgarian monks is still unanswered. At 
present the latter view seems the more prob¬ 
able of the two, since it appears that the 
Bulgarians played a far greater part in the 
spreading of Christianity than has hitherto 
been supposed. The fact that a certain group 
of hymns bears the name “ Bulgarika ” also 
points in the same direction. 

The oldest Russian liturgical books con¬ 
taining melodies date from the nth century 
and, in common with those of the Byzantine 
church, bear the names Min/yds, Triods, 
Stikhiraria and Irmologia. The Russian litur¬ 
gical hymn-books contain three types of 
melody : (1) melodies based on the Oktocchos, 

(2) the “threefold” chant, and (3) “de¬ 
mesne ” 1 chant. Each of these three types 
had its own notation. 

According to O. von Ricscmann, to whom 
we arc indebted for the best existing account 
of ancient Russian church music, the earliest 
theorists divided the scale which formed the 
basis of all the melodies into four "regions", 
each consisting of three tones : 

1 The mcanint; of the term "demotic” i» obieure 
and has been given varying interpretations by Russian 
scholars. 


“Simple” region 



In the 15th century the text of the Russian 
hymns began to be altered by the interpolation 
of extra syllables. This did not at first affect 
the melodies, but later they too were expanded 
by the addition of grace-notes and ornaments. 
This process continued until the 17th century, 
by which time the words of the hymns had 
been rendered unintelligible by the melodic 
ornaments and the interpolated syllables. 
Tsar Alexey Mikhailovich therefore set up a 
commission in 1655 to revise the hymns, but 
it was not until 1668 that the revision was 
actually carried out by a second commis¬ 
sion, headed by Alexander Mesenez. The re¬ 
forms were opposed by the Raskolniky (" Old 
Believers ”), and thus arose a schism in the 
Russian church which was to have its influ¬ 
ence on future developments. The Raskolniky 
rejected not only the reforms in the praycr- 
and hymn-books commanded by the Patriarch 
Nikon, but also the accompanying innovations 
in the notation-system, especially the intro¬ 
duction of the five-line stave. For this reason 
the kryuky notation has survived to this day 
among certain sects. 

About the middle of the 17th century poly¬ 
phonic singing was officially adopted by the 
Russian church, probably under the influence 
of Poland. From south-west Russia, where it 
had found an entry as early as the 16th century 
among the “ Community of Brothers ”, this 
new form of singing penetrated to Kiev and 
thence throughout the entire country. The 
reign of the unison cantilena was thus brought 
to an end, and the music of the Russian church, 
hitherto so conservative, opened its gates to 
western practices. 

The Serbs did not receive the melodies of the 
Greek church direct from Constantinople, but 
from the Near East by way of Mount Athos. 

We know that the place held by Constantinople 
in the history of art has been the subject 
of fierce controversy, and that it has been 
questioned whether she was indeed, as she was 
so long held to have been, the artistic centre of 
Balkan civilization. These controversies arc 
no longer of any importance, since it has been 
recognized that, while the influence of the East 
was incontestably very strong, each country 
absorbed this influence in a different way.. It 
made itself felt very strongly in the Serbian 
liturgy, especially in its music. 
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In the 12th and 13th centuries there was a 
strong religious and spiritual relationship be¬ 
tween Serbia and the East, which was main¬ 
tained chiefly by monastic pilgrimages. The 
route followed by the monks led them, how¬ 
ever, not through Byzantium but through the 
monasteries of Mount Athos, where that of 
Chilandari had been the most important 
Serbian centre ever since Stefan I Ncmanja 
retired to Mount Athos in 1195 and founded 
a monastery there. Parallels in the field of 
architecture and of miniature painting point 
to the existence of a monastic tradition in 
music also, extending from Syria and Asia 
Minor to Mount Athos and thence northwards. 
This explains why the Serbian melodies — 
which are grouped according to the so-called 
Oktoich — reveal the impress of a formal 
scheme native to the Near East far more 
strongly marked than that of the Byzantine 
forms. The scheme is that discovered bv 
Idelsohn 1 in the Arab melodies and called by 
him the Maqam style; this means that each 
melody coasists of a number of short melodic 
formulas or groups of notes, which continually 
recur either unaltered or with variations. Here 
are some examples of such formulas 1 : 



These formulas occur in the majority of 
melodies and so determine their character. 
Groups of them arc united to form a rra;n 
group, the " Hlas ", which became identified 
with the “ Echos " (“ Mode ", according to 
1 A. Z. Idfljohn, * Die Ma'iamen der arabiseheu 
Miuik ' (S.I.M.G., XV. 1-63,. 

_, £/. E. Wellew, • Die Strukfur d« Srrbiwt.cn 
Okto&hot * (Z.M.W., II, (1920). 140-48). 


the teachings of the Greek theorists). For a 
period of eight weeks each successive week is 
given up to the singing of melodies in one of 
the eight “ Hlasv ", which together form the 
" Osmohlasnvk ” or Oktocchos. 

An analysis of the second melody in Tone I 
of the Serbian Oktocchos reveals the structure 
shown in the example given below. The 
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Roman numerals denote the sections which 
form the complete melody. The letters show 
the subdivisions of the melody; these are 
given according to the text, so that in many 
places the melodic phrase appears broken, 
according to modern ideas. 

This formal scheme originated in the East. 
I'p to now we have been able to detect the 
presence of the formulas as the basis of melody 
construction only in the hymns of the Serbian 
and Ruthcnian churches. It will be necessary 
to extend investigations to the chants of all 
the churches of the Balkans and to the Russian 
orthodox church in order to see whether the 
same principle can be found in other cases. 
Not until this line of research has been devel¬ 
oped will it be possible to determine the rela¬ 
tionship of the sacred melodies of the Balkan 
peoples and of the Russian church to those of 
the church of Byzantium. And then, and 
only then, will it be possible to write in full 
the history of the music of the eastern church. 

f. j. w. 
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EASTON, Florence (Gertrude) (6. 

Middlcsbrough-on-Tces, 24 Oct. 1884). 

English soprano singer. She studied in 
London at the R.C.M. and in Paris. In spite 
of her English origin, her career has been made 
principally in the opera houses of Germany 
and America; before the 1914-18 war she 
made only two London appearances, at 
Covent Garden, the more important being as 
Madame Butterfly in 1909. From 1907 to 1913 
she was attached to the Royal Opera in Berlin, 
and from 1914 to 1916 to the Hamburg Muni¬ 
cipal Theatre. In 1916 she sang at Chicago, 
and the following year saw the beginning of her 
long and fruitful association with the New 
York Metropolitan Opera, which lasted with¬ 
out interruption until 1929. Her pure tone, 
sound technique and admirable musicianship 
singled her out even among the brilliant 
assembly of star singers collected by Gatti- 
Casazza, and it is doubtful whether any man¬ 
ager has ever possessed a more useful member 
of his company. Perhaps the most versatile 
operatic singer since Lilli Lehmann, her 
repertory (ranging from Brunnhilde to Car¬ 


men) is enormous, and her enunciation in four 
languages exceptionally clear; she could 
appear at a moment’s notice in well over a 
hundred parts, including sometimes several in 
the same opera (e.g. in ‘ Der Rosenkavalicr ’ 
and ‘ Die Walkiire ’). Between 1928 and 1931 
she made a number of appearances at Covent 
Garden, notably as Turandot and Isolde, and 
in 1934 she sang as a guest artist at Sadler’s 
Wells in the part of Tosca. She reappeared at 
the Metropolitan in 1936. d. s.-t. 

EASTON, Robert (b . Sunderland, 8 June 
1898). 

English bass singer. He was educated at 
Bede. He possesses a well-trained voice of 
considerable flexibility and resonance, and is 
well known for his appearances in oratorio at 
all the leading English musical festivals; his 
singing of the bass music in Haydn’s 'Seasons’ 
was especially memorable. He is also well 
known at Covcnt Garden, where he has fre¬ 
quently appeared during the seasons of inter¬ 
national opera, making a particularly favour¬ 
able impression in the Wagnerian parts of 
Titurel and Fafner. d. s.-t. 

Eaton, Robert (Rev.). S" Collin* (H. B.). 

EATON, Sybil (Evelyn) (b . Kctton, Rut¬ 
land, 17 Feb. 1897). 

English violinist. She was educated pri¬ 
vately and studied the violin with Kienle. 
Oliver Williams, Editha Knocker and Carl 
Flesch. She made her d^but in 1917 and has 
since frequently given recitals and played in 
Promenade Concerts and at the Albert Hall. 
She is an enthusiastic admirer of modern 
British music. In 1939 she became a professor 
of the R.C.M. in London and in Jan. 1940 she 
was the first music traveller for C.E.M.A. 
(now Arts Council). She was made a music 
traveller to the Rural Music Schools Associa¬ 
tion in 1943. m. k. w. 

EAU MERVEILLEUSE, L’ (Opera). Srt 
Gubar. 

EBDON, Thomas (b . Durham, >738; 
d. Durham, 23 Sept. 1811). 

English organist, conductor and composer. 

It is presumed from the circumstance of the 
name and date “ T. Ebdon, 1755 ”, still re¬ 
maining, carved on the oak screen which 
divides the choir of Durham Cathedral from 
one of the aisles, that he received his early 
musical education in that church as a chorister, 
and probably, after the breaking of his voice, 
as an articled pupil of the organist. In 1763 
he was appointed organist of Durham Cath¬ 
edral, which office he held until his death, 
forty-eight years later. In 1783 he was associ¬ 
ated with M. Hawdon as conductor of the 
Newcastle Subscription Concerts; in 1786 he 
was associated with Meredith and in 1790 with 
Charles Avison. junior, and Hawdon. Eb- 
don’s published compositions comprise two 
harpsichord sonatas (r. 1780), six glees, a 
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march for the installation of a grand provincial 
master of Freemasons and two volumes of 
cathedral music, the first of which appeared in 
1790 and the second in 1810. Besides these he 
left many anthems, etc., in manuscript, the 
last of them bearing the date of June 1811. 

W. H. H. 

EBELING, Christoph Daniel (b . Gar- 
missen, Hildeshcim, 20 Nov. 1741 ; d. Ham¬ 
burg, 30 June 1817). 

German musical historian. He was pro¬ 
fessor at the Hamburg College and the 
Academy of Commerce from 1772. He 
established subscription concerts in 1775 and 
1776, translated Handel's 'Messiah' and 
Burney's diaries, and wrote articles on musical 
subjects, a short history of the opera and a 
' Divertissement zu den Poctcn nach der 
Mode ’ for 4 voices with instruments. 

E. v. d. s. 

EBELING, Johann Georg (b. I.unehurg. 
|bapt. it July] 1637; d. Stettin, 1676). 

German composer. He was director of the 
music at the St. Nicholas Church of Berlin 
in 1GG2 and in 1GG8 professor of music at 
the Caroline “ Gymnasium " at Stettin. He 
composed church music, and some chorales of 
his are favourites, r.*. ' \Varum sollt ich mich 
denn grainen ’. He published * Archaeologiac 
Orphicae sive antiquitates musicac ’ (Stettin, 
if>75) and ' Pauli Gcrhardi geistliche Andach- 
ten, bestchend in 120 Licdem mil 4 Singstim- 
mcn, 2 Violinen und Gencralbass ' (Berlin, 
1GG6-67) i a reduction of the latter into two 
parts (1669). e. v. d. s. 

EBER (Eberus), Paul (b . Kitzingen, 8 
Nov. 1511 ; d. Wittenberg, 10 Dec. 1569). 

German composer. He wrote a book of 
Christmas songs, * Cantilcnae aliquot piae et 
suaves, 4 et 5 voc.' (1570) and a German 
augmented version (1570); also a 4-part song 
in Figulus's ' Weihnachtslieder ’ (1575). He 
was a collaborator in * Cantilcnae latinae ' 

(• 590 - E. v. d. s. 

See alio Brahms (motet). 

EBERHARD VON FREISINGEN ( b . ?; 

d. ?). 

German nth-century theorist. He wrote 
2 treatises on the organ, ‘ Dc mensura fistu- 
lorum ’ and ' Regulae ad fundendas notas, id 
est organica liniinnabula '. Both arc repro¬ 
duced in Gerber, II, 279. e. v. d. s. 

Eberhart, Nellie Richmond. Set Cadman (libs. & 
lonRi). 

EBERL, Anton (b. Vienna, 13 June 1766; 
d. Vienna, ti Mar. 1807). 

Austrian pianist and composer. His 
theoretical studies were slight, but his first 
opera, ‘ La Marchandc dc modes ’ (I.copold- 
stadt Theatre, Vienna, 17O7), is said to have 
pleased Gluck so much that he advised the 
young composer to devote himself seriously to 
music. His friendship with Mozart was also of 


great service to him. His melodrama ' Pyra- 
mus and This be ’ was produced at the court 
theatre in 179J, on bis return from his first 
professional tour; but he soon undertook an¬ 
other in Germany, in company with Mozart’s 
widow and Lange the singer. In 1796 he 
was appointed Kapellmeister at St. Peters¬ 
burg, where he remained for five years, 
greatly esteemed. On his return to Vienna lie 
produced at the court theatre (May 1801) a 
romantic opera ‘ Die Kbnigin der schwarzen 
Inscln ', which was, however, only a partial 
success. In 1803 he went again to Russia, and 
in 1806 he travelled to all the principal towns 
of Germany, where the brilliance and fire of 
his playing were universally acknowledged. 
Hcreturncd to Vienna and died thercsuddenly. 

Though his work has now entirely vanished 
from the concert-room, Lbcrl must in bis day 
have been a very considerable person. It is 
well known that several of his pianoforte works 
were long published (and popular) as Mozart's 
— viz. the fine Sonata in G minor (finally 
published with his own name as Op. 1 by 
Artaria), Variations on the theme ' Zu StefTen 
sprach ', Variations on 4 Frcundin sanfter 
Herzcnstriebe' and on * Andantino von 
Dittcrsdorf His Symphony in F.y major 
would actually appear to have been played 
in the same programme with Beethoven's 
" F.roica " Symphony 1 ; and the two are 
contrasted by the reviewer to the distinct dis¬ 
advantage of the latter. 

The following works by Ebcrl may be 
mentioned as having been important in their 
time: 

Wedding Cantata ' La gloria d' Imeneo Op. 11. 

5 Symphonies (1783-851.* 

Symphony, P mi. 

Pf. Concerto, C ma.. Op. )i. 

Pf. Concerto, Ey ma.. Op. 40. 
j l*f Trios, Op. 8. dcd. to Grand Duke Pavlovich. 

3 String Quartets, Op. 18. ded. lo Tsar Alexander I. 

Pf. Quartet. C ma.. Op. 19, tied. to Empress Maim 
Theresa. 

Pf. Quartet, G mi.. Op. *5. 

Trio for clar.. cello & pf.. Op. 36. 

Sextet. Ey ma.. for clar., horn. sirs. & pf.. Op. 47. 

Pf. Quintet. Op. 78. 

1 Variations sur uu theme russr * for cello & pf.. Op. 17. 

• Grande Sonatr carac tlrittiqoe F mi., for pf.. ded. to 
Haydn. 

' Grande Sonate ', Op. 97. ded. to Cherubini. 

6 Songs. Op. 4. 

He also published many smaller pianoforte 
pieces for two and four hands, and left in 
manuscript symphonies, serenades, concertos 
for one and two pianofortes, chamber music 
and several operas besides the three mentioned 
above. c. f. p. 

Bibi.— Essrs*. Franz, ‘Anton Lbcrl: ein Brit rag mr 
Musikgcschichte in Wien um 1800 * (Dresden, 
*9*7>- 

EBERLE, Johann Ernst. See Ebermn. 

1 Srr KochrEs Mozart catalogue, Supp. 387, 8. 

• A.M.Z.. VH. 3 »t- 

* In the library of the Grsrllschafi der Musikfreunde 
in Vienna. 
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EBERLE, Oscar (i) ( b . Crossen, Holland, 
5 June 1841 ; d. Rotterdam, 8 Dec. 1901). 

Dutch violoncellist. His first lessons he got 
from his father, and at the age of 14 he became 
a member of the Bilse Orchestra at Leignitz. 
Here he remained for five years and then 
became a pupil of F. W. L. Grtitzmacher with 
whom he studied for two years. He then 
obtained an engagement as member of the 
orchestra of the German Opera at Rotterdam, 
in which city he remained for the rest of his 
life. Ten years later, in 1867, he became 
teacher of cello at the “ Toonkunst ” Music 
School in Rotterdam, and after this did much 
work as soloist in various places in Holland. 
He was later elected an honorary member 
of the Maatschappij tot bevordering van 
Toonkunst and of the Leyden Students’ 
Musical Corps. A monument to his memory 
was erected in the cemetery at Crooswijk 
near Rotterdam by subscription among his 
pupils and admirers. Among his pupils are 
Jacques van Lier, Anton J. Bouman and his 
son. H . A. 

EBERLE, Oscar (li) ( 4 . Rotterdam, 18 

July 1883). 

Dutch violoncellist, son of the preceding. 
He succeeded his father as teacher at the 
Rotterdam Music School (later Conservatory). 
As a youth of 17 he was already a member 
of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, afterwards 
playing in the orchestras at Coblenz and Baden- 
Baden. On settling at Rotterdam again he 
formed a pianoforte trio with Anton Vcrhey 
and Louis Wolff. He also enjoyed great 
popularity as a soloist. »i. a. 

EBERLIN (Ebcrle), Johann Ernst (b . 
Jettingen nr. Gunzburg, Bavaria, 27 Mar. 
1702; d. Salzburg, 19 June 1762). 

German organist and composer. He was 
the son of the land-steward to Baron von 
Stain. In 1725-29 he was fourth organist at 
the cathedral of Salzburg and in the latter 
year became chief organist. He was court 
organist to Archbishop Franz Anton, Graf von 
Harrach, as early as the time of his marriage, 
which took place in 1727 at Scekirchcn on the 
Wallerscc, near Salzburg. He was also carver 
( Truc/isess) to the archbishop. 

Among the best known of Eberlin’s many 
works arc 4 IX toccatc e fughe per V organo ' 
(Lottcr, Augsburg, 1747), dedicated to Arch¬ 
bishop Jacob Ernst. They passed through 
many editions and are also printed in Com- 
mer’s ‘ Musica sacra ’, Vol. I. Nageli’s edition 
contains only the nine fugues. The last fugue, 
in E minor, was published (in Eb minor) as 
Bach’s in Gricpcnkcrl’s edition of Bach’s works 
(Book IX, No. 13), an error which has since 
been corrected. Six preludes and fugues are 
in Part xii of the ‘Tr^sor des pianistes'. Haff- 
ncr published Sonatas in G and A, and Schott 
two motets, 4 Qui confidunt' and 4 Sicut 


Mater consolatur’, for three voices, with 
clavier accompaniment. To Leopold Mozart’s 
collection for the Hornwnk at Hohen-Salzburg, 
‘ Der Morgen und der Abend ’ (Lottcr, 1759), 
Eberlin also contributed five pieces. Q.-L. 
gives a list of his church compositions in manu¬ 
script in the libraries of Berlin, Vienna, Salz¬ 
burg, Munich, Ratisbon, and F6tis cites the 
I-atin dramas he composed for the pupils of the 
Benedictine monastery at Salzburg (1745-60), 
of which, however, the words only are extant. 
Proske’s library contains the autographs of 
13 oratorios, including the 4 Componimento 
sacro ’ performed with great success at Salz¬ 
burg in 1747. The Vienna Philharmonic 
Society (Gesellschaft dcr Musikfrcunde) pos¬ 
sesses a copy of a Mass and a fugue for two 
choirs with double orchestra. He wrote 2 
German and 3 Italian operas for Salzburg. 

Ebcrlin’s strict writing was so much prized 
by Mozart that about 1777 he copied thirteen 
of his pieces (mostly church music in four 
parts), together with some by Michael Haydn, 
into a manuscript book which he kept for his 
own instruction, and which still exists. He 
afterwards (1782), however, wrote to his sister 
that Eberlin's fugues could not be ranked with 
those of Bach and Handel — “ All honour to 
his four-part pieces; but his clavier fugues are 
merely extended Versetti ”. Marpurg was the 
first to proclaim his merit ', and says that he 
wrote as much and as rapidly as Scarlatti and 
Telemann. c. r. p., adds. 

EBERS, Carl Friedrich (b . Casscl, 25 Mar. 
1770; d. Berlin, 19 Sept. 1836). 

German musician. He was the son of a 
teacher of English at Casscl and grew into a 
man evidently of great ability, but as evidently 
of little moral stability, taking any post that 
offered and keeping none, doing any work that 
turned up to keep body and soul together and 
at length dying in great poverty. He was at 
Schwerin in 1793 and at Strclitz in 1797. 
Some of his arrangements have survived, but 
his compositions — four operas, cantatas, 
symphonies, overtures, dance music, music for 
wind-instruments and, in short, pieces of every 
size and form — have all disappeared from the 
musical repertory. A little drinking-song, 

4 Wir sind die Konigc dcr Welt ’, hit the true 
popular vein and maintained itself rather 
longer. 

His arrangement of Weber’s clarinet Quin¬ 
tet (Op. 34) as a pianoforte sonata called forth 
a vigorous protest from the composer in the 
A.M.Z. of 11 Dec. 1816. Ebcrs wrote an 
impudent rejoinder in the next number of the 
paper. Both documents were given in trans¬ 
lation in the first edition of this Dictionary. 

c. & H. C. c. 

EBERUS, Paul. See Eber. 

' * Kritische Beilrige Mil, iii, 183 (Berlin, 1757 )- 
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EBERWEIN, Traugott (Maximilian) ( b. 

Weimar, 27 Oct. 1775 ; d. Rudolstadt, 2 Dee. 

*831). 

German violinbt and composer. At the age 
of seven lie played in the court orchestra of 
Weimar, where his father was engaged. In 
1797 he entered the service of the Prince of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, but it was not till 
1817 that he became hb Kapellmeister. In the 
interval he travelled much, making the ac¬ 
quaintance of Adam Hiller and Zeller in 
Berlin, and of Beethoven and Salieri in Vienna. 
He was a man of some influence and position, 
and one of the original founders of the musical 
festivals in Germany. His works, more numer¬ 
ous than original, include eleven operas, of 
which * Claudine von Villa Bella ’ (1815) and 
‘ Dcr Jahrmarkt von Plundcrswcilcn ’ (1818; 
(texts by Goethe) enjoyed some celebrity; 
three cantatas; a Mass in A* major, his lie't 
work; a bymphonic-concertante for oboe, 
horn and bassoon ; concertos, quartets and 
songs. 

He set poems by Goethe as songs which 
were preferred by the poet to those sent to him 
by Schubert, which lie ignored —a reflection 
on Goethe as a critic of music rather than a 
recommendation of Eberwein as a composer. 
It must lie borne in mind, however, that 
Goethe was personally acquainted with Eber¬ 
wein, whereas nobody had heard ofSchuliert as 
far away from Vienna as Weimar at the time 
(June 1825) he sent the songs. 

m. c. C., adds. 

EBNER, Wolfgang (6. Augsburg, e. 1610; 
< 1 . Vienna, 12 Feb. 1685). 

German organist and composer. He was 
organist at St. Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna, 
from 183.1, in the court chapel from 1 Aug. 
1837 and Kapellmeister at St. Stephen's from 
1883. Of his compositions, which were greatly 
valued in his time, but little has survived. He 
wrote Variations on a theme by the Emperor 
Ferdinand III for harpsichord, a Sonata for 2 
violins and viola da gainba, a motet, and some 
ballet airs for 4 viols and harpsichord. 

t. v. d. s. 

EBOROWICZ, August ( b . ?, 1818; J. 
Warsaw, 20 Oct. 1869). 

Polish teacher and composer. He was one 
of the first teachers appointed to the stall 
ol the newly reopened Music Institute ' in 
Warsaw by Apolinary Kqtski in 1861. Of all 
his compositions one only remains, a miniature 
piece for the pianoforte entitled ‘ La Mazo- 
vienne ’, which was published in Warsaw. 

C. R. II. 

‘the Warsaw Conservatory founded t» Elmer in 

21 cl®'**! down by the Russian authorilie*. then 

«hc occupants of partitioned Poland, in 1831. I hesehool 
was reopened by K*uki in 1861 under the name of 
.Musical Institute, but it soon reserted to its original 
name. 
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ECCARD, Johann (6. Mulilliauscu, Thu¬ 
ringia, 1553: d. Berlin, autumn 1811 *). 

German composer. He was a pupil of 
David Kolcr in the court chapel school at 
Weimar from 1587 to 1571, when he was paid 
three florins ** zu endiichcr Abfertigung 
He probably went that year to Munich to 
study under I^smis ; Stobacus (* Prcussische 
Festlieder ’) refers to him as a pupil of the 
“ world-lamed ” Orlando. Eccard had re¬ 
turned to Muhlhausen in 1574. In 1578 he 
was musician in the household of Jacob lugger 
of Augsburg; for in dedicating his 4 Xewc 
dcutsche Lieder ’ (1578) to the three brothers 
Fugger, he says r 

Also hats* ich vertchiencr /eit, in ties . . . I term Jacob 
I uners, meine* enediem Herm, E. G. tfcbruiler diri.d 
ctliche druixhc Lieder. . . . 

This is dated from Atigusiac Vindelicorum, 
1578. Similarly a manuscript Mass in the 
Munich Library is dated “ de Jacobi Fuggeri 
Musico, 1378 

By 1581 Eccard was settled at Konigsberg ; 
in that year he published there his five-part 
music to some wedding-hymns, in conjunction 
with the kapellmeister, 1 hco. Kiccio, and in the 
following year the five-part music to Psalm 
CXXXIV. 4 Eccard was ap|K>inted vice- 
Kapellmeister and Musieus by the Margrave 
Georg Friedrich of Brandenburg-.\nsbach, 
and later, in 1804, be succeeded Kiccio as 
kapellmeister. On 4 July 1808 Eccard was 
summoned to Berlin to be Kapellmeister to the 
Elector Joachim Friedrich of Brandenburg; 
the latter died on 18 July and was succeeded 
by Johann Sigismund, who in a letter on the 
following 11 Sept, confirmed the appointment 
on the grounds that Eccard was greatly famed 
and his equal not easily to lie found, that he was 
an old, peaceful and quiet man, ami that the 
salary, considering his attainments, was not too 
high ! * 

Eccard's treatment of well-known chorales 
in his great work, * Gcistliche Lieder’ (1597), 
as well as of the line chorales of his own com¬ 
position, causes him to stand out prominently 
among his contemporaries. This work, con¬ 
sisting of motets for five voices, was undertaken 
at the request of the Margrave Georg Fried¬ 
rich; Lccard himself thought it the first real 
attempt to produce a cantional written not only 
with religious but with musical and artistic 
aims: “Darin nach musikalischcr Art, was 
aninuihigcr und dcr Kunst gemasscr cnthalicn 
ware Among his chorales which became a 
permanent part of church-song were the three, 
first published in 1574 (* II11 Odae'); the four 

* An engraved portrait dated 1634 it inscribed 
" Natus anno 1553. obiit 1611 ". 

* E. Pasqul's MS. 189a. published in * Monauhefie 
1897. 

* Joseph Muller. * Muokalische Schal/e * (1870). 

* L. Schneider. * Gewluchtc der Oper * (1852). App., 
PP- * 3 . as- 
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which appeared in * Dreissig geistliche Licder ’ 
(* 594 ) J ‘ Es riihmt die heilige Schrifc com¬ 
posed for a wedding-hymn in 1591; and 

Nachdein die Sonn’ beschlossen from ihc 
‘ Gebctlcin ’ (1600). Zahn ' gives twenty 
melodies with their sources and the various 
publications in which they subsequently ap¬ 
peared. There have been many reprints of 
Eccard’s sacred songs; Winicrfcld, who con¬ 
sidered that the characteristic strength and 
feeling in these compositions fully equalled 
anything produced by his Italian contempo¬ 
raries, printed altogether forty-six of them.* 
Ten of Eccard’s compositions, including ‘ O 
Frcude uber Freude ’ for double choir, are in 
' Musita sacra *, Vols. V and VI, edited by 
A. Neithardt for the use of the Berlin Cathe¬ 
dral Choir; eleven arc in F. Wullner’s 4 Chor- 
ubungen dcr Munchcncr Musikschule ’ (1893- 
l0 95 ) J others in Commcr’s 4 Geistliche und 
wcltlichc Licder’ (1870), Nos. 5 and 6; in 
Reiss matin's * Allgcmeine Geschichte dcr 
Nlusik ’ (1863), Nos. to and 11; in Bishop’s 
' ,a Corale ’ (1844), No. it. One set to the 
English words, 4 When Mary to the Temple 
went ’, edited by Otto Goldschmidt in the 
' bach Choir Magazine has a quaint sim¬ 
plicity which is very pleasing. G. VV. Tcschncr 
(1860-90) reprinted both the 4 Geistliche 
Eiedcr \ two vols., and the 4 Prcussische Fcst- 
lieder ’, two vols. 

On the other hand Eccard's secular works, 
comparatively limited in number, have been 
carefully edited by Eitner, in the 4 Publica- 
tionen altcrcr praklischcr und thcorctischer 
MusikwerkcVol. XXI (1897). He notes 
approvingly that Eccard diflers from his 
contemporaries inasmuch as he always marks 
the necessary sharpening or flattening of notes. 


I.IST OF COMPOSITIONS 

'III! Odie Lud. Hclrnboldi. Latinae el Ccrmanicae 
... in 4 Sliinmen componirct, durch J. A Bunk. 
A; Joliannem Eccardum, Mulhuiinum * (Mu)d- 
hausen. Ccorgitim Hanlzsch. 1574)- Obi. 410. 
Discanlus and Uassus in Brieg Gymnasia I bibl. 
1 'lirce of die Odes were set lo munc by Eccard :— 
(1) 4 Age nunc, parve purr.' (3) ‘ Da* noch viel 
Mens* hen.' U) ' I hr Alien pllcgt zu sagen/ 
They were included in Hclinbold's • Crepundia 
»*Cra ‘ (1578. later editions in 1589. 1596. 1608 
anil 1616J. A. Prufer reprinted ii in * Enter- 
suehungen uber den auuerkirchlichen Kunst- 
gesang * (Leipzig, 1890). 

1 Neuwe leulsche Licder, mil vieren und funIT 
Stimmen, gantz lieblich zu singen, und auff 
allerly mmikaluchen Instrument™ zu gebrau- 
chen, mil besonderm Flei*s und Observation 
componierel durch Johannem Eccardum Muih. 
drs wohlgcbornen Herrn Jacobi Fugger* Musi- 
rum* (Mtihlhauscn, G. Hanlzsch. 1578). Obi. 
4I0. Twenty-four compositions, two only being 
lo sacred word*. Five partbook* in Uppsala 
Library. 

Newe Licder mil 3 und 4 Stimmen, ganlz lieblich 
zu singen. und aulT allerley Inslrumenlen zu 
gcbrauchen: Durch Joh. Ecc. Mulh. F.D. 


10. 


(Fumlicher DurchUueht] in Preussen Mud cum 
und Vice Capcllenmeister componirl, corrigiri 
und in Druck verferligel * (Konigsberg, Georg 

Oslerbcrger 1589). Obi. 4 to. Dedicaled lo 
the Burggrafen, Burgermeiiier, etc., of Danzig. 
Twenty-five composition*, fifteen *ecular, len 
sacred. Five partbook* in Berlin State Lib. etc. 
. ,. R fP r,n,ed ,n *<*re *>y Earner, 1897 (su cbcit). 
Lpigrammata in honorem uuptiarum ... per 
lh. Riccium. 6 vocibu* ’ (1586). Obi. 4 to. 
. J“F lude * ‘ Vir 8° pa*ri* ’ by Eecard. 

XX Odac sacrae: Lud. Helmboldi... Harmonici* 
numeris, pro scan*ione versuum ornauc & com- 
positae 4 yocibus a Joh. Ecc. Mulh. illus. Principis 
ac Domini, D. Georg. Frid. Marchioni* Branden- 
burgensis. . . . Chori inusici Vicemagistro. 
Itnpensis Hyeron. Reinhardi Mulhutini * (1598). 
Sm. 8vo. One volume in Zwickau Ratsschulbibl 
Another edition in 1626, possibly an earlier one 
in 1574. 

* Dreyssig geistliche Licder . . . mil 4 Stimmen aulT 
besondcrc darzu von L. Hclmboido verordnete 
Textus . . . und ausgegangen von J. A Burck ’ 
(Mulhausen, Andream Hanlzsch. 1594)- iamo. 
No*. 11. ‘ Zu dieser oslci lichen Zeit ’; 13. * Gen 
Himmel fehrt *; 15. • Der heilig Geist’; ao. 

4 Uber* Gebirg Maria ’ were by Eccard. An 
earlier edition probably published in 1385, later 
edition* in 1609 (Erfurt) and 1626. 

■ Der er»lr Theil geistlieher Licder aufT den Choral 
oJer die gemeine Kirchcn-Melodey durchau* 
gerichtet, und mil funf Stimmen componirct 
•lurch Joh. Ecc. Mulh. F. D. zu Preussen. etc. 
Mutirum und Vice Capcllmeiitcrn ’ (Konigsberg, 

G. Oslerbcrger, 1397). Obi. 4I0. 

• Der Ander Theil geistlieher Licder etc. (1597). 
Obi. ato. Vol. I contains twenty-three and 
Vol. II twenty-nine compositions; the melodies 
are in the dc>cant. The five partbook* of each 
vol. in Frankfort Gymnasialbibl., etc. 

1 Eelio nuptialis magnifico . . . Andreae Fabricio, 
etc. A Johannc Eccardo Mulh., etc. Ex oflkina 
G. Osterbergeri * (1397). Obi. 4 'o. 4 Echo a 8 
voci.‘ The eight voice-part* in B.M. 

Yiertzig dcuuche christiiehe Liedlcin L. Helm- 
•soldi ... in 4 Stimmen abgcsetzet, die ersten 
22 durch J. A Burck, die letzlen 18 durch Joh. 
Ecc. Mulh. AufT* ncu zusatnen gcdruckt zu 
Mulhausen ’ (A. Hanlzsch, 1599)- 8vo. l our 
partbooks in Hamburg Munic. Lib., etc. 

Gcbctlein umb ein guediges gluckseligcs N«w®» 
Jahr zu Ehren unser gnedigsten Herrschaft der 
Merlzogc in Preussen. etc. Mil 3 Stimmen 
ompnnirt durch Joh. Eccard ’ (Konigsberg, O, 
n . 1 ./..i ... -P__ < V.i-ka-ni dir 


4to. Text: * Nachdcm die 
Five partbooks in Kdmgs- 


< 1 ‘ Die Melodien der deutscheti evangelischcn 
KirchenUeder ’ (1889-93). 

* ‘ Dcr evangelise he Kirchcngesaug Vol*. I 

(1843). 


& II 


Osterberger, 1600). 

Soon* beschlossen 

berg Univ. Lib. , , 

11. * Geistliche Licder aulT gewohnliche prcussische 

Kirt hcn-Mclodcyen durchaus gerichtet, und mil 
5 Stimmen componirct. Durch Joh. Ecc. Mulh. 
Thuringum. und J. Stobaeum \ etc. (Danzig, 
Georg Rhcten, 1634). Obi. 4 «o- . *0* com¬ 
positions, fifty-seven by Eccard. which include 
hit fifty-two geistliche Licder, publ. 1597 - b y c 
partbooks in Konigsberg Univ. Lib., etc. 

12. • Enter Theil der preussisehen Festhedcr, von 

Advent an bit Ostem mil 5, 6 . 8 Stimmen. Joh. 
Ecc. Mulh. Thur. und J. Stobaeus etc/ (Elbing, 
M’cndel Bodenhausen. 1642). ObL 4 «p- 
• Ander Theil . . . von Ostern an bis Advent mil 
5. 6. 7. 8 Stimmen ’ etc. (Konigsberg. J- 

1644). Obi. ato. Sixty-one compositions, thir¬ 
teen in Vol. I and fourteen in \ ol. II are by 
Eccard: they include (in Vol. I, No. 25) 
of the * Newe Licder ’ (1589)! and * per hc.hg 
Geist \ * Zu dieser ostcrlichen Zeil I . from 
‘ Dreyssig geistliche Licder 1 (1 594 >- Six par<- 
books of each vol. are in Elbing Manenkirchc 
Lib., etc. The first edition is said to have been 
published at Konigsberg, 1598- . 

There are forty-seven small works by Eccard in the 
Konigsberg Univ. Lib. with four exceptions a 
wedding-hymns (some of them composed nacn 
Yillancllcn Art ">. for 4. 5 . 6 or 8 voices publuhed 
at Konigsberg between 1585 and 
Muller, Cat.) There are two m the Breslau 
Munic. Lib.; * Tria me exh.larant ’ for 6 voice. 
(1585, one partbook musing), and 
esi inter omnes ’ for 5 voices (1610, 


Honorabilc 
Bohn Cat.). 
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Some of these were later fitted with sacred words 
and included in the * Preussische Festlieder * <1642- 
1644). 

' Odarum sacrarum.’ Six vols. (Mulhausen, 1626). A 
collected edition of Helmbold’s works included:— 
Vol. IV. * Odae sacrae * (1596); Vol. V. • Dreya* 
geistliche Lieder * (1 594 1 Vol. VI. * Cre- 
pundia sacra * (l 577 >- 

'Geistliche Lieder. Malthaeum Pfeilschmidt' (i6r>8». 
Some five part Chorales. 

‘ Geistliche u. trdstliche Lieder. Michaelum Weyda ' 
(1643). Several melodies. 

' Cantionale sacrum ’ (Gotha. 1646-48; later ed. 1631- 
1637). One composition. 

* Preussische Kirch- und Fest-I.ieder * (J. Reinhard. 

1653). Forty-three melodic* with figured bass, 
which included seventeen of those published in 
1634. 

* Chrisliich . . . Gesangbuch * (F.rfurt, 1663). Three 

melodic*. 

* Passionate melicum. Martino Jane ’ (Gorlin, 1663). 

One melody. 

Job. Cruiter's * Praxis pietatis * (Peter Sol.ren, Frankfort. 
1668). 

Four melodies with figured bass. Another edition. 
1603. His one. 

* Preussische* Kirchen- Schul- u. Haus-Cevangbuch * 

(1675, and attain 1690), has five melodies. An¬ 
other edition (1702) has cieht. 

' Musikalischrr Vorschmack * (Peter Sohrm, 1683). 
Four melodic* with has*. 

* N'eue christlie he Lieder ’ (II. G. Demme. Gotha. 1790). 

Nos. 33 to 44. melodies by Eccard. Burck. etc. 

’ Dr. Martin Luther's dcutsche eeistliche Lieder ' (C. v. 
Winterfeld, Leipzig, 1B40). No*. 6, 0. 13 from 
' Geistliche Lieder ’ (1597), Vol. II. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

In the Augsburg Munic. I.ib.: MS 26 < 157**); two 
motels a 3 vnei, * Vultum tuum diprecabuntur * 
and ' Terriliilis est locus isleA Kyrie a 4 voei. 
MS 28 (1 370 ) Mbsa a 3 vocl. ‘ Mon ca-ur se recom- 
m.mde .1 vous '. ‘Ibis Mass is also in the Munich 
CViurl I.ih. (Mu*. MS 57) dated : * Auctore Joanne 
I'.ccardo, Mulbusino, tie Jaiohi Fuegeri Mutko 
:?z2 which is altered in another handwriting to 
1398. From this MS the Kvrie. Sane tut ami Agnus 
Dei were scored and published by F. Wullner. 
' Clioruhungen tier Munrhener Musikschule ’ 
(• BOS). 

In the llrrslau City Lib., MSS 12. 17. 18. 20. 32 and 
137 contain many of the * Geistliche Lieder '. publ. 
1397. In the Konigsherg Univ. Lib. Motets: « 3 
voci. * Divilins q11.1er.111i alii ' (with continuoi ami 
Kein edler Ding' (Discanlut misting); a 6 voci, 
' Gott 1st mein lleil' (two copies) and * Kuper 
saevut amor* (Discanlus misting). Masse*: a 5 
voci, ' Domine ad adjuvandum * and * Veni sancte 
spiritus '; a 6 voci, ' Domine quid multiplirali \ 
Also compositions in MSS 66. 67. 69. 73-79 
and 394. 

In the Liegnti/ Konigl. Rilter-Akademir Bibl. in MSS 
13. 18. 19, 20 and 23. are fifteen diUrrent * Geist- 
lithe Lieder ' for 4 and 5 voice*. 

Q.-L. also gives a large number of MSS in the Berlin 
Slate Lib.; n five-part motet (Codex 96) in the 
Nuremberg l.oren/kirche Lib.; and ’ O Freude 
uber Freude '. for double choir (.MS 278. No. 10. 
in score), in Dresden Court Lib. 

c. s. 

Bull.. — RiiriiMANM. Garre. ' Joh. Eccard* weltliche 
Wcrkc dissertation (Heidelberg, 1922*. 

.Vrc also Stobaeu* (collah. in ' Geisiliche Lieder *). 

ECCLES. English family of musicians. 

( 1 ) Solomon Eccles (or Eagles) (6. ?, 

1618 ; d. London, 11 Feb. 1683), musician and 
shoemaker. He was descended from three 
generations of musicians, was from about 1647 
a teacher of the virginals and viols, a pursuit 
from which he for some years derived £200 a 
year (fee his * Musick-Lector ’); but, embrac¬ 
ing the tenets of Quakerism about 1660, he 
abandoned his profession, broke all his instru¬ 


ments and burned them, together with his 
music books (the value of the whole being 
more than £24), on Tower Hill, and adopted 
the trade of a shoemaker. 

His vagaries during the early part of Charles 
I Is reign, and particularly during the great 
plague of 1666, when he ran naked through 
the town with a brazier of burning brimstone 
on his head, point to a deranged intellect. In 
1667 he published a curious tract entitled : 

A Musick-Lcctoc. or. The Art of Musick . . . dis¬ 
coursed of. by way of dialogue between three men of 
several judgments; the one a Musician . . . zealous 
for the Church of England, who calls Musick the gift 
of God: the other a Baptist who did affirm it to l»e 
a decent ami harmless practice : the other a Quaker 
(to called) l»eing formerly of that art doth give his 
judgmeut and sentence again*! it. but yet approve* 
of the Muskk that pleaieth God. 

From this work the foregoing particulars are 
gathered. He accompanied George Fox to the 
West Indies in 1671 and organized Quakerism 
there. He was in New England in 1672, and 
was prosecuted in 1680 at Barbadocs for sedi¬ 
tious words. He is supposed to have resumed 
his profession and contributed several ground 
basses with divisions thereon to ‘ The Division 
Violin ’. He also wrote music for Aphra 
Behn's ‘ The City Heiress ’ and Otway’s 
* Venice Preserved both produced at the 
Dorset Gardens Theatre in 1882.' He was 
buried at Spitalficlds. 

(2) John Eccles ( 4 . London, 1668*; d. 
Kingston-on-Thames, 12 Jan. 1735),composer, 
son of the preceding. He learnt music from 
his father, and about 1690 he became engaged 
as composer for the theatre, in which occupa¬ 
tion he continued for nearly twenty years. In 
1700, after the death of Staggins, he was 
appointed master of the King's Band of Music, 
in fulfilment of the duties of which office hr 
composed numerous birthday and New Year 
odes. He had been a member of the band 
since 1G94. He gained in 1700 the second 
of the four prizes given for the best composi¬ 
tions of Congreve's masque ‘The Judgment 
of Paris ’; the first being awarded to John 
Weldon and the third and fourth to Daniel 
Purcell and Godfrey Finger. The score of 
Eccles’s music for this piece was printed. At 
about this time he published three volumes of 
‘ Theatre Music ’»(the 2nd and 3rd arc dated 
London 1699 and 1700 respectively) contain¬ 
ing arrangements of a large number of tunes, 
but without giving the names of the plays to 
which they belonged. In 1701 he set the ode 
written by Congreve for the celebration of St. 

*9»8j C 3) ,Un< * ** b °' h afC pre * ervc, ‘ (B.M., Add. MSS 

- * T*? c original productions of * The 

Spanish Friar’. ’The Lancashire Witches’ and 'The 
1 • ’ l68,_8j - "ere given in previous editions of 

Um Dictionary as those at which Eccles wrote music, 
instead of the dates of later revivals. This led the editors 
to allirm that Eccles could not have been born in 1668 
and to give his birth-date as ” r. 1630 **. 

' Durham Cathedral Library. Mus. Cal. 78. 
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Cecilia’s Day in that year; and in 1702 he 
wrote music for the coronation of Queen 
Anne. 1 About 1710 he published a collection 
of nearly one hundred of his songs, comprising 
many of those which he had written for a 
great number of dramatic pieces. The fresh¬ 
ness and flow of Eccles's melodies rendered his 
songs universal favourites. In the latter part 
of his life he gave up all professional pursuits, 
except the annual production of the birthday 
and New Year odes, and retired to Kingston- 
on-Thames for the diversion of angling, to 
which he was much attached. 

w. h. 11., adds. 

The following is a list of stage works for 
which Eccles wrote music : 

MASQUES AND OPERATIC PIECES 
t'I'he yean indicated are those of performance) 

* The Rape of Europa by Jupiter' (author unknown), 

I'he Comical History of Don Quixote* (Durfey, after 
Cervantes), Pam I and II, with other composers. 
i 604 - (Eccles does not seem to have had a share 
in the third part of 1693.) 

’ I he Taking of Namur * (Motteux), 1695. 

■The Loves of Mars and Venus’ (Ravenscroft; this 
masque forms part of hit comedy * The Anatomist, 
or I'he Sham-Doctor’), with Finger. 1696. 

' Hercules ' (Motteux; this masque forms Act 3 of his 


(John Dryden, jun.), 


' The Novelty '). 1697. 

Ixion ' (Ravenscroft; this masque forms part of his 
tragedy * The Italian Husband '), 1697. 

' Europe’s Revels for the Peace * (Motteux), with other 
composers, 1697 . 

1 The Judgment of Paris ' (Congreve), 1701. 

' Acis and Galatea ' (Motteux ; also referred to as * The 
Mad Lover '). 1701. 

' Wonders in the Sun, or The Kingdom of the Birds ' 
(Durfey), 1706. (Eccles had only a small share in 
this " comick opera ", which seems to have consisted 
largely of ballad airs.) 

' The British Enchanters, or No Magick Like Love * 
(Lord Lansdowne), 1706. (The instrumental 
music was by Corbett, but at least one song, if not 
the whole vocal music, was composed by Eccles.) 

* Semele' (Congreve; no performance recorded; 

libretto published 1710'; Eccles's sc ore preserved 
in R.C.M.). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

‘ Distress'd Innocence, or The Princess of Persia' 
(Settle), 1690. 

* Alphonso. King of Naples ' (Powell), 1690. 

* The Lancashire Witches ’ (Shadwell), revival. ? 1691. 

‘ 'I'he Chances * (George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham), 
revival, ? 1699. 

* The Richmond Heiress ’ (Durfey), 1693. 

•She VVou’d if She Cou'd' (Etheredge). revival. 

? 1693. 

' Love Triumphant * (Dryden), 1694. 

' The Ambitious Slave ' (Settle). 1694 . 

' The Married Beau ’ (Crowne). 1694- 

* The Villain ' (Porter), revival. ? 1694. 

' Love for Love' (Congreve). 1695. 

* I'he Shc-Gallants 1 (Lord Lansdowne). 1693. 

‘ Pyrrhus, King of Epirus * 1 Hopkins), 1605. 

* She Ventures and He Wins * (" Ariadne ", p*eud.), 

1695. 

‘ The Lover's Luck ’ (Dilke), 1695. 

* Cyrus the Great' (Banks). 1695* . _ , 

' The Spanish Friar ’ (Dryden), revival. ? 1695. 

* Troilus and Cressida. or Truth Found Too Late * 

(Dryden). revival. ? 1695- 

* Don Carlos ’ (Otway), revival. ? 1695. 


1 The autograph score of Queen Anne's Coronation 
Ode is at Tenbury. 

1 This is the libretto afterwards used, with alterations 
by Pope, by Handel. 


' The Husband his own Cuckold 
1696. 

The Royal Mischief (Mary de La Riviere Manley), 

1696. 

' Love's a Jest ’ (Motteux), 1696. 

' The City Bride ' (Harris), 1696. 

. Country-Wake ' (Doggett), 1696. 

The City Lady * (Dilke), 1697. 

The Unnatural Brother ’ (Filmer), 1697. 

' The Intrigues at Versailles ’ (Durfey), 1697. 

The Provok’d Wife ’ (Vanbrugh), 1697. 

‘Thyrsis* (Oldmixon; forms Act I of Molteux*s 
' Novelty '; ire also ' Hercules ’, o*ew), 1697. 

' The Innocent Mistress ’ (Mary Pix), 1697. 

‘ The Italian Husband' (Ravenscroft; some songs 
besides the masque of * Ixion ’ for which ut akou), 

1697. 

The Deceiver Deceiv’d * (Mary Pix), 1697. 

’ The Pretenders, or The Town Unmask'd ’ (Dilke). 


■mL, 


' The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter ’ (Etheredge), 
revival, ? 1698. 

' Women Will Have Their Wills ’ (unidentified comedy), 
1698 or 1699. 

' Rinaldo and Armida ’ (Dennis), 1699. 

’Justice Busy, or The Gentleman Quack' (Crowne; 
probably identical with ‘ The Morose Reformer ’), 
1699. 

' The Beau Defeated ’ (Mary Pix), 1700. 

' The Way of the World ’ (Congreve), 1700. 

' The Fate of Capua ’ (Soulheme), 1700. 

’ Altemira ’ (Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery), 1701. 

’ Hie Fickle Shepherdess ’ (altered from Randolph's 
* Amyntas '), 1703. 

* Love Betray'd, or The Agreeable Disappointment' 

'Burnaby), 1703. 

’As You Find It’ (Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery), 
1703. 

‘ The Fair Penitent ’ (Rowe), 1703. 

’ The Libertine ’ (Shadwell), revival, ? 1703. 

‘ The Self-Conceit. or The Mother Made a 
(unidentified comedy), ? 1703. 

* The Stage-Coach ’ (Farquhar), 1704. 

‘ The Metamorphosis, or The Old Lover Out-Willed ’ 
(Corey, after Moliere), 1704. 

’ The Biter ’ (Rowe), 1704. 

’ The Virtuous Wife ' (Durfey). revival. ? 1703. 

’ The Adventures of Five Hours * (Tuke), revival, 

' Aurenf-'zebf ' (Dryden), revival, ? 1708. 


Property * 


OF UNCERTAIN DATE 
The Match at Bedlam * (unidentified comedy; 
song published, n.d.). 

The Midnight Mistakes’ (unidentified comedy; 
duet published, 170a). 

The Surpris’d Lovers (unidentified comedy; 
song published. .706). 


one 


one 


one 


REVIVALS 

' The Duchess of Malfi * (Webster ; one duet published, 

'Hamlet 4 ' (Shakespeare; one song published, n.d.); 

' Harry^e Fifth’ (? Shakespeare or ? Roger Boyle. 

Earl of Orrery; one duel published, 1704). 

’ Macbeth ’ (Shakespeare ; various scores exunt; date 
of revival at which Eccles’s music was used not 
yet satisfactorily established ; prob. c. 1695). 

A. L. 

Btai.—Jirratvs, John. 'The Eccles Family, a Little; 
Known Family of XVII Century English Musicians 
(Ilford. Essex, I 95 «)- 

S*< else Finger (coUab.). Franck (W.. collab). 
Judgment of Paris (and prize for). 

(3) Henry Eccles (b . London, f. 1670; d. 
? Paris, ? 1742), violinist, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was a player of considerable 
ability and a member of the King’s Band from 
1674 to 1710. Conceiving himself neglected m 
England, he went to Paris, where he was 
admitted a member of the French king’s band. 
In 1720 he published there, in two books, 
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‘Twelve Solos for the Violin’. The first book 
of these sonatas contains adaptations from 
Giuseppe Valcntini’s * Allctaincnti' (Op. 8) 
which Ecclcs laid under contribution for his 
slow movements, supplying only the perfunc¬ 
tory quick ones himself. Hr was living in 
Paris in 1735, and Mendel’s * Lex ikon ’ gives 
1742 as the date of his death but without 
giving any authority. w.11.11., adds. 


The following i» a list <>f trcln't il»cH> (works num¬ 
bered Kuiiuii, move menu Arabic) : 


1 

1 j 

Valentini, 'Allettamento* IV 1 1 

Sonata 1 : 


(iraiwpoKJ' 



l 

1 4 5 



HI jfr /5 

.. HI 

3 - 



V 5 

.. IV 

1 2 , 



IX 1/2,3 

.. VIII 

1 3 •. 



M . 2 s 

IX { 

1 t 1 



XII 1/3 3 


A • 



1 4 S 

.. x 1 

4 - 



H 3 

., XII 

3" 



\ II 

ami XI 


Honpoiu'i (ounli ' 

Iiivrii/iunr 



(from t)|>. 10, 

41I. 

movement. 


v. w. (11). 

VVr aha Honp-irn (plagiarism from). 

(4) Thomas Ecclcs (A. London, r. 1672 ; 
d. ?), violinist, brother o| the preceding. He 
studied the violin under his brother Henry and 
bei ante an excellent performer. Being idle 
anti dissipated, he gained a scanty and pre¬ 
carious subsistence by wandering from tavern 
to tavern in the city and playing to su< h of the 
company as desired to hear him. 

(5) Henry Ecclcs (A. ?; J. ?), violinist, 
? uncle of the preceding. He was a violinist in 
the King's Mask, etc., in 1674 and later; the 
name occurs in 1785 as that of a ** ba%r ”, and 
in i 08 <j he was appointed to the private music. 

w. 11. it., adds. 

Ecclr.ia.tea, Stt IIji.iii . K.. cIkkjI wuik . It.uiitak 
(' Vanity of Vanitieschoral work). 

LCHAPPEE (Fr.). See Or sasuni>, C (ii). 

Kchraaray, Jo.e. Stt Serrano y Kui< (• Irene dr 
Otranto , opera). 

ECHIQUIEK. See Ciukki k. 

ECHO. The organs built immediately after 
the Restoration generally contained what was 
then a novelty in England, called the Echo. 
This consisted of a repetition of the treble por¬ 
tion of a few of the leading stops of the organ, 
voiced softly, shut up in a wooden box, placed 
in some remote part of the organ case — 
usually behind the desk-board — and played 
upon by a separate half-row of keys. The 
” echo effect ” enjoyed great popularity for 
many years and exercised an influence on 
much of the contemporary- music both for 
voices and instruments. Purcell in some of his 
anthems exhibited a predilection for the loud 
and soft contrast, not to mention his echo 
choruses in * Dido ’ and elsewhere ; while most 
of the pieces written for keyed instruments 
abounded in imitations of it up to the time of 
Handel, whose concertos, suites, etc., gave 
fresh impetus to the popular taste. T he /co, 

1 Stt An<lrr.it Mowr, • Musikoluche Criminolii * 
C Die Nlutik *, Mar. 19*3;. 
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very popular in old French organs, was used 
more freely and ingeniously than was the Echo 
by English composers. Modern echo organs 
are often placed at a distance from the main 
body of the instrument, with which they arc 
connected by electricity. At St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral in London, where it is played from the 
solo manual, and used to accompany the voice 
of the priest at the altar, it is «ailed the "Altar 
Organ ”. t. j. H., adds. 

V«r aha Orton Slopi. 

ECHO ET NARCISSE (Opera). Arc 

Gluck. 

ECK, Franz (A. Mannheim, 1774; »/. 
Strasbourg, 1804). 

German violinist. He was a pupil of his 
brother, J. F. Eck. and entered the court 
orchestra at Munich while very young; but, 
driven from that city by a love-affair, he 
travelled in 1802 through Germany and gained 
a great reputation as a performer. The Duke 
of Brunswick was at that time looking out for a 
master on the violin lor Spohr, then eighteen, 
m whose rising talent he took a lively interest. 
He invited Eck to Brunswick and confided to 
him the technical education of the future great 
musician. T hey at once set out on a tour of 
Russia, Spohr getting instruction at the places 
where the journey was broken, but otherwise 
profiting chiefly by hearing bis master. In Ins 
autobiography he s|>caks very highly of Eck 
as a violin player. He describes his style as 
powerful without harshness, exhibiting a great 
variety of subtle and tasteful mianos, irre¬ 
proachable in his execution of difficult pass¬ 
ages and altogether possessing a great and 
peculiar charm in performance. Nevertheless 
Eck was not ashamed to pass oil’ unpublished 
compositions by his brother and other com¬ 
posers under his own name, a fact which 
confirms the low- estimate of his general char¬ 
acter to be gathered from Spolir’s narrative. 
On arriving at St. Petersburg in 1803 lie met 
with great success, and was appointed solo 
violinist to the court, but, becoming involved 
in a scandalous affair, he fell into disgrace and 
was transported by the police over the Russian 
frontier. His health broke down and he be- 
came insane. After living in the care of bis 
brother at Nancy lie ap[M-ars to have died in a 
lunatic asylum. D> 

ECK, Johann Friedrich (A. Mannheim, 
1766; d. Bamberg, c. 1809). 

German violinist, brother of the preceding. 
He was the son of a horn player in the Mann- 
hcim court orchestra. A pupil of Danner, he 
soon rose to Ik- one of the best violin plavcrs in 
Germany. Rcichardt of Berlin speaks of him 
as having all the qualities of a really great 
player — large tone, perfect intonation, taste 
and feeling, and adds that, with the single 
exception of Salomon, he had never heard a 
better violinist. From 1778 to 1788 F.ck was 
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a member of ihc orchestra at Munich, and 
afterwards he conducted the Opera of that 
town. In 1801, however, having married a 
lady of rank and wealth, he quilted Germany 
and spent the rest of his life in Paris and in the 
neighbourhood of Nancy. Eck published four 
concertos for the violin and a Concertante for 
two violins. p. d. 

ECKARDT, Johann Gottfried (b . Augs¬ 
burg, c. 1735 ; d. Paris, Aug. 1809). 

German pianist, composer and painter. He 
lived in Paris from 1758 and was one of the 
group of German musicians, including Scho- 
bert and Honaucr, who made the French 
capital their headquarters in the middle of the 
18th century. Eckardt was a great pianist 
who was placed by many (Burney, Baron 
Grimm, etc.), above Schobert, who was his 
rival. Schubart speaks about his brilliance, 
power and endurance; he was able to play 
several concertos and sonatas one after another 
without tiring, which very few could do at that 
time (1784). He also composed a number of 
sonatas and variations, and was, moreover, the 
lirst miniature painter of his time. 

Mozart as a boy must have known and 
admired Eckardt's compositions, for he used 
a movement from one of his sonatas in the 
third (K. 40) of the four composite keyboard 
concertos of 1767. e. v. d. s., adds. 

ECKELT, Johann Valentin (*. Wcrnings- 
hausen nr. Erfurt, May 1673; d. Sonders- 
hausen, 18 Dec. 1732). 

German organist and composer. He was a 
pupil of Pachelbel and became organist at 
Wcrnigcrodc in 1697 and at Sondcrshausen in 
1701. He was famous as an organ virtuoso, 
and as a composer he left in manuscript a 
Passion music, cantatas and organ works, 
including a valuable collection of organ pieces 
by I7th-i8th-ccntury masters; also several 
theoretical treatises. E. L. Gerber acquired 
his extensive library, containing numerous 
manuscript notes, for use in the compilation of 
his dictionary. E- v. d. s. 

ECKERBERG, (Axel) Sixten (Lennart) 

( b . Hjaltevad, Ingatorp, Jonkopings lan, 5 
Sept. 1909). 

Swedish conductor, composer and pianist. 

He studied at the Stockholm Conservatory 
in 1927-32: conducting with O. Morales, 
counterpoint with E. Ellbcrg, pianoforte with 
L. Lundbcrg and O. YVibcrgh, and organ with 
O. Olsson. From 1932 to 1934 he held a Jenny 


His compositions include 2 Symphonies 
(1941 & 1945), symphonic poem 4 Sub Luna ’, 
2 Suites for orchestra, ‘ Fr£n Sommcn * and 
' Sommarmusik 2 Concertos for pianoforte 
and orchestra (1943 & 1949), and songs. 

K. D. 

ECKERT, Carl (Anton Florian) (b. 

Potsdam, 7 Dec. 1820; d. Berlin, 14 Oct. 
1879). 

German violinist, pianist, composer and 
conductor. He owed his education to the 
poet F. Forster of Berlin, who had him taught 
by Grculich, H. Rics and Rungenhagcn. By 
the age of ten he had completed an opera, 4 Das 
Fischcrmadchen ’, by thirteen an oratorio, 

* Ruth \ In 1839 he became a pupil of 
Mendelssohn at Leipzig. His oratorio 
'Judith' was performed by the Sing-Akadcmie 
in Berlin in 1841, and in the following year the 
King of Prussia sent him to Italy for two years. 
On his return he composed an opera, 4 Wil¬ 
helm von Oranicn ’, which was successfully 
performed in Berlin (1846) and at The Hague 
(1848). In 1851 he became accompanist to the 
Th^atre-Italien in Paris, then accompanied 
Hcnricttc Sontag on her tour in the U.S.A., 
returning to Paris in 1852 as conductor of the 
Italian Opera. In 1853 he was called to 
Vienna to take the direction of the Court 
Opera, a post which he filled with great dis¬ 
tinction, and in i860 he went to Stuttgart as 
Kafxllmeiittr in Kuckcn’s place. This, too, he 
threw up in 1867 ; but in 1869 he was suddenly 
appointed to the head directorship in Berlin in 
place of Dorn, who was pensioned to make 
way for him. Eckert was a far better con¬ 
ductor than a composer. He left three operas, 
much church music, a Symphony, a Trio, 
many pieces of smaller dimensions, including 
songs and a cello Concerto. m. c. c. 

ECKH ARDT-GR AM ATT£, S. C. 
(Sophie Carmen) (b. Moscow, 6 Jan. 1902). 

Austrian pianist, violinist and composer of 
Russian birth. She studied the pianoforte at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory under her 
mother, a pupil of A. Rubinstein’s, and later 
at the Paris Conservatoire. Until she was 
thirty she pursued a virtuoso career, travel¬ 
ling all over Europe and to the U.S.A. as 
pianist and violinist. She then began to study 
composition with Max Trapp in Berlin and 
from that time devoted herself to creative 
work. Settling in Vienna, she married an 
art critic and took to music-teaching, though 


Lind stipend and went abroad to study piano- most of her time is given up to 

forte with Emil von Sauer in Vienna and Already before her studies in Bcrh 

I. Philipp in Paris, and conducting with Wein- written solo works for her two ins‘ n ' 

gartner at Basel and Kabasta in Vienna. He but later she cultivated mainly W®*" 
ws»« annointed conductor of the Goteborg and chamber music that shows 


I. Philipp in Paris, and conducting with Wcin- 
gartner at Basel and Kabasta in Vienna. He 
was appointed conductor of the Goteborg 
Radio Orchestra in 1937 and of the Goteborg 
Orchestral Society in 1939, and has appeared 
as solo pianist in Sweden, Germany, Paris and 
London. 


at grips with modem tendencies and using 
high technical accomplishments in exploit¬ 
ing the resources of a new and mus.c.anl> 
polyphony. She is a member of the committee 



Eclair 


Ecossaise 


of the Austrian Section of the I.S.C.M. and in 
*947 gained a second prize offered by the 
Vienna Gcscllschaft der Musikfreunde for a 
pianoforte Concerto, written in 1946. Her 
other works include: 

Symphony in C ina. (1940). 

' Capriccio cooccrUnle ’ for orch. <1940). 

Concertino for Mg. orch. (1947). 

Stg. Quartet No. I (19J9). 

Slg. Quartet No. 2 (1943;. 

4 Duo* for sirs. (1943 44). 

' Gruioko Stui k ' for pi. & kkuI iiut*. 1946). 
Quartet for llule. clar., ba*.ri horn and ba»» clar. 
(1946). 

Stg. I no (1947). 

Trio for oboe. clar. & bassoon 1 1947). 

' “ Ruck-Ruck " Sonate ' for clar. & pf. (1947). 

3 Suite* for unaCcomp. vn. (1920 26 . 

Concerto for unaccotnp. vn. (192%). 

to Caprice* for onaccomp. vn. (1920 34/. 

4 Suite* for pf. 11920-28). 

ECLAIR, L’ (Opera). Sre Hal£vy. *’ 
ECOLE D’ARCUEIL. The " School of 
Arcucil ”, named after the Paris suburb in 
which Lrik Satie lived for many years, was a 
group of composers who gathered round him 
as disciples from 1923 onwards later than 
the group of ” Lcs Six ” which was also 
influenced by him to some extent. Among 
the members of the Ecolc d'Arcueil were 
Henri Cliquct-Plcycl, Roger Devxmiere, 
Maxime Jacob and Henri Sauguct. 

ECONOMIDIS, Philoktitis (b. Athens, 

23 Oct. 1889). 

Creek conductor. He studied at the .Athens 
Conservatory under A. Marsi< k and later in 
Vienna, Munich and Merlin. In 1910 hr was 
appointed professor of theory by the Athens 
Conservatory and in 1918 he became professor 
"I harmony and counterpoint. He \sas 
director of the Piraeus Conservatory from 
19^4 t‘> >930 and of that of Athens from 1930 

to 1939 - 

In 1921 Ecouoinidis founded the Athens 
Choir, which under his direction has given 
first performances in Greece of a considerable 
number of great choral works by old and 
modern masters. In 192G-43 he was con¬ 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Athens Conservatory and since 1943 he has 
been Director-General of the State Orchestra. 
He has appeared as guest conductor in Merlin 
(*937 & 1940), Rome and Naples (1940), 
London (1949) and other European musical 
centres. s. jj. 

ECORCHEVILLE, Jules (Armand 
Joseph) (b . Paris, 18 Mar. 1872; d. Perthes- 
lcs-Hurlus, 19 Feb. 1915). 

French musical historian. He was a pupil 
of C£sar Franck in 1887-90 and of Hugo 
Riemann in 1904-5. He took his doctorate at 
the Sorbonne, 25 May 1906, with two theses 
on musical history. Meantime he had formed, 
in Mar. 1904, with Lionel Dauriac and J. G. 
Prod'homme, the Paris section of the Inter¬ 
national Musical Society. This soon gave him 
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scope to found the * bulletin fran^ais dc la 

5.1. M.a successor of the * Mcrcurc musical ’, 
and at that time the most important musical 
review in France. 1 Ecorchrville died on the 
battlefield on 19 Feb. 1915. 

He made his mark by his brilliant literary 
studies informed with complete musical 
perception. French musical history owes 
much to him, in the first place for his books, 
and also for numerous articles in the * S.I.M.’ 
(on ‘The Ornaments', ‘The History of the 
Lute* The Publication of Old Musical 
'lexis ’, etc.) and in most of the musical pub¬ 
lications of Europe. As director of the S.I.M. 
and president of the French section of the 

5.1. M. lie exercised a distinct and vital influ¬ 
ence on the contemporary music movement. 
He also collected a musical library, of which 
certain sections (lute and the French violin 
school) contain very rare documents. It was 
disposed of on 26-29 May 1920. m. l. i\ 
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■ Vin<i Suites cTurclinlrc ilu XVII* *icclc (ran^ai.' 

•2 \« 4 *. (Paris, I'iob), tlir.i* |<>r doctorate. 

‘ Dr l.ulli a Kaiurau. il»<>o 1730: IVtibrii(|iir 1n11.it ale ’ 
(Paii.. 1906), thr.i. (or .l<Hi«rair. 

| Corneille cl la mu»ic|uc ‘ (Pan*. 1907). 

■ Aitc* d'etat 11. il dr iiiutkirus iii.niuei au Chair In tie 

Pan.: 1 jj*j it>',o * (Pan., 1907). 

' Catalogue do (mult dr mu*if|ur amienne dc la llihlio- 
theque Xatiotialc ’ (Pan., 1910-14). 

Him. (JalaloRuc ••( rare and \ aluahlr book., • ontaiuing 
M»u*i*al work* o| J. r.«onhr\dlr. Willi an intro, 
•lu*lion by llenry 1 ‘runieres (Paris, 1920). 

* Ix Tombcau dc Jules fcoulirvillc »uivi dr Irllre* 
meditr. *: article* by I.. I .a toy, L. dc l.a Laurent ie 
k L. \ uillrrnio/ Pan., 1916). 

ECOSSAISE (IT. fem. Scottish; Ger. 
Sthoiiiuh (wrongly Sthoiliuht in Eng.) ). 

Authorities differ about the question 
whether the Ecossaisc and the Schottisch are. 
or arc not, one and the same kind of dance 
under French and German names; also 
whether the name may justifiably be taken to 
imply a Scottish origin. The modern view i% 
that the dance has nothing to do with Scot¬ 
land, but Was, as its French name suggests, 
originally a French dance derived from the 
French idea of what a Scottish dance might he. 
rather than a Scottish dance transplanted. 
T he modern Erossaise is certainly a species ol 
contudarut, and so is the Schottisch, which was 
first danced in England in 1848, when it was 
also known as the “ German Polka ”, which 
that its German origin is earlier. On 
the other hand the Schottisch does not seem to 
have been danced in Paris under that name, as 
Ccllarius (‘ La Danse des salons ’, Paris, 1847), 
does not include it among the dances he de¬ 
scribes ; whereas the name of the Ecossai.se was 
known in France from the early 18th century. 

I his docs not, however, rule out the conjecture 


u .. V* *uc<e**.vcly, • Mcrcurc niUMC.il cl 

Bulletin lo^w df b S.I.M.', 15 J.,„. - • |)„|| rI i n 

fraiKai. dc b S.I.M. . 15 Jan. 1908 ; • Revue .....male 
M.*I. , 15 Nov. Ujug. 
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that the two things were essentially the same. 
I he music of both the Ecossaise and the 
Schottisch is in quick 2-4 time, but this 
Ecossaise, dating from the beginning of the 
18th century: 



I 1 


begins on the beat, while the following 
Schottisch, to which the dance was introduced 
in England : 



has an up-beat. 

Schubert wrote a number of Ecossaises for 
the pianoforte, which will be found in his Opp. 
18, 33, 49 and 67. Beethoven also wrote in 
this form (see Vol. VI of the Collected Edition). 
There arc three examples in Chopin’s piano¬ 
forte works (Op. 72 No. 3). The final rondo 
(labelled “ scherzo ”) in Dussck’s Sonata ' Lc 
Retour it Paris ’ (Op. 70) is in the rhythm of a 
Schottisch, not unlike that of Ex. 2 above. 

e. p. & w. b. s., rev. 

Edda, The. Su Cornelius (' Gunlod opera). Leifs 
(oratorio). Reinthalcr (opera). 

EDDY, Clarence (*. Greenfield, Mass., 
23 June 1851 ; d. Chicago, to Jan. 1937). 

American organist and composer. He 
studied the organ first under Dudley Buck at 
Hartford, Conn.; in 1871 he went to Berlin 
and became a pupil of Haupt and Loschhorn. 
On his return to America in 1874 he played 
church organs and became prominent as a 
teacher. He gave organ recitals in many cities 
of the U.S.A. and also in Europe. In 1876 lie 
published a translation of Haupt's 4 Theory of 
Counterpoint and Fugue ’. He composed 
several pieces for the organ. R. a. 

EDELING, Johann (b . Falkcn nr. Eisenach, 
c. 1750; d. Weimar, ?). 

German clarinettist and composer. He was 
clarinettist in the Weimar court orchestra. 
His only published work is the incidental 
music for Friedrich Justin Bertuch’s tragedy 
4 Elfridc ', consisting of introduction, inter¬ 


ludes, a ballad and pantomime music (vocal 
score published by Rellstab, Berlin, 1789). 
Bertuch’s play was first performed at Weimar 
* n 1 773 » h‘«t Edcling’s music seems to have 
been written for a revival in 1787. Gerber 
also mentions symphonies and other instru¬ 
mental works by him. a. l. 

EDELMANN, Johann Friedrich (b. 
Strasbourg, 6 May 1749; d - Paris, 17 July 
• 794 )- 

Alsatian composer. He went to Paris about 
1770 and soon became a fashionable composer, 
especially of harpsichord and chamber music. 
Mozart mentions him in his letter to his father, 
dated Augsburg, 14 Oct. 1777: “. . . and 
finally I played at sight all the music he had, 
including some very pretty pieces by a certain 
Edelmann ”. Of his vocal music an oratorio, 

4 Esther ’, was sung at the Concert Spirituel 
in Paris on 8 Apr. 1781 and a lyric scene, 

4 La Bergire des Alpes ’, at the Concert dcs 
Tuileries on 20 July of the same year, followed 
on 24 Sept. 1782 by two one-act operas at the 
Academic Royalc de Musiquc, 4 Lc Feu ’ and 
4 Ariane dans Paste de Naxos *; the latter kept 
the stage until 1825, was published in full 
score and performed in Russia as well as 
probably at New York in 1791. A mHodrame- 
pantomime , 4 L’Amour enchain^ par Diane ’, 
was given at the Op*ra on 2 June 1783 and 
revived as 4 Diane ct 1 'amour ’ at the Th 64 trc 
dcs Jeuncs Elives on 6 Mar. 1802. Finally 
Edelmann reset an old libretto, 4 Alcionc ’, 
for the Opera in 1786, but did not succeed 
in having it produced. A thematic catalogue 
of Edelmann’s instrumental music (one sym¬ 
phony and 23 sonatas) will be found in D.T.B., 
Vol. XV (1916), and in the same volume two 
of his sonatas (Op. 2 No. 1 and Op. 4 No. 1) 
arc reprinted. During the Revolution Edel¬ 
mann got entangled in politics and ended his 
life on the guillotine; Gerber, in his 4 Ncucs 
Tonkiinstlcr-Lcxikon ’, gives a full account of 
this story, in which Edelmann appears to have 
played a rather discreditable part. a. l. 

Bidl.— Sain j-Foix, G. d t. ' J. F. Edelmann’ in Rev. 

Mu*.. Vol. V, No. 8 (June 1924). with reprint ot 

parts of a sonata. 

Stt a/w Marseillaise (accomp. for). 

EDGAR (Opera). See Puccini. 
EDGCUMBE, Richard, Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe (b. ?, 13 Sept. 1764 J d - R,ch * 
mond, Surrey, 26 Sept. 1839). 

English musical amateur and composer. 
His opera 4 Zcnobia ’ was produced at the 
King’s Theatre, London, in 1800, and he was 
also the author of 4 Musical Reminiscences of 
an old Amateur, chiefly respecting the Italian 
Opera in England . . . from 1773 to ,82 3 
(W. Clarke, London, 1823; 4th cd., 1834). 
This deplores the decay of music, particularly 
of singing, refers enthusiastically to s, . n S cl :? 
such as Pacchierotti and Marches!, and is full 
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of curious information and anecdotes about 
Billington, Grassini, Catalani and other musi¬ 
cal personalities of the period. j. m. (ii). 

EDINBURGH. The name of the capital 
of Scotland is now associated throughout the 
world with an annual International Festival 
of Music, which, in range and in quality, is 
second to none. This sort of mammoth 
festivalizing is a peculiarly 20th-century 
activity. Vet. contrary to popular belief, 
Edinburgh hits always managed to provide 
her citizens with music-making of a kind and 
quality which could stand comparison with 
that provided by any other British city. In 
one branch of the art only has Edinburgh been 
consistently deficient — in opera. Until well 
into the 19th century, Scottish I*r* sbyteriaimm 
took a poor view of the theatre - " the Devil’s 
playhouse ", as a celebrated divine called it. 
But perhaps it is hardly surprising that m 
a country vvhic h allowed its conscience to 
strangle its native drama in the late 1 Gtii 
century and, with very little modification, 
maintained the stranglehold until the 20th 
century, should remain more or less hostile 
10 the foreign influence of o|>era even to this 
day. To the douce Scots imagination opera 
has always seemed a bastard form, possibly 
adequate for foreigners, but beneath the notice 
of the respectable and godly. Even to-day 
itinerant opera-companies visiting Edinburgh 
(or Glasgow for that matter) can Ik- sure of 
an audience only if they play half a dozen or 
so universally established favourites. 

The unsettled nature of civil affairs in 
Scotland, right up to the rising of the '.jj. 
retarded the country's musical life, even m 
the capital city. From old diaries, memoirs 
and family papers it is |M>*uhlc to glean stray 
bits of information relating to musical activi¬ 
ties of one sort or another. But such informa¬ 
tion is too fragmentary to enable one to form 
any accurate picture of the precise nature and 
scope of these activities. In any cave, church 
music of other than the simplest sort was 
effectively discouraged by the Reformers. 
And such music-making as existed among the 
ordinary folk went " underground ", while the 
concerts organized by the court at Holyrood 
were of a spasmodic nature, and given before 
a private audience. Indeed it was not until 
the beginning of the 18th century that Edin¬ 
burgh’s musical life began to recover from 
that chilling blight with which the Reforma¬ 
tion affected all the arts in Scotland. 

There were private concerts given in Edin¬ 
burgh during the last decade of the 17th 
century, in 1705, and — if Allan Ramsay's 
poem ' The City of Edinburgh's Address to 
the Country’ is to be believed — in 1718. 
By 1721 a Music Club was in existence, of 
which Ramsay was an enthusiastic supporter. 
From his poem * To the Music Club * we 


gather that th»* performers would habitually 
. . . with Corelli’* soft Italian 

Mix Cowdenknowe’s and Winter Niijla’j .ire long. 

Eliis mixture of Italian music with Scots song 
apparently persisted throughout the pro¬ 
grammes of Edinburgh concerts for the greater 
part of the century. 1 lie first sizeable musical 
society in Scotland, The Musical Society of 
Edinburgh, was established in 1723. At fir't 
it met in the Cross Keys tavern kept by 
" Bate " Slcil, a fiddler and maker of instru¬ 
ments as well as a publican. By 1 728, how¬ 
ever, this accommodation had apparently 
become inadequate, and the Society moved 
to St. Mary’s Chapel in Xiddry’s Wynd. 
There it remained and expanded, giving con¬ 
certs at times also in Taylor’s Hall, Cow gate, 
and in the Assembly Rooms, Assembly Close 
called the " New Concert Hall ” to take the 
anti-theatre clergy off the scent !) until, in 
1762, the Society, still further expanded, 
moved to its most famous home, St. Cecilia's 
Hall. There it flourished until it was finallv 
di'bunded in 1U01. 

The programmes of these concerts included 
works by Corelli, llandel, Geininiani and 
later Haydn, Mozart, Vanhal and Stninitz, 
a» well as works by such native composers as 
Thomas Erskinc, Earl of Kellie. Among the 
Scots musicians who distinguished themselves 
in a practical way were the violinists Adam 
Craig and William McGibi>oii. Edinburgh’' 
passion for music a passion strongest in the 
aristocracy who were the mainstays of 18th- 
century concert-giving in Scotland—went, 
however, hand in hand with a passion for 
foreign musicians. And the roll of ililh* 
century musicians taking part in the Musical 
Society’s concerts includes the names of 
Schetky, K*-maglc, Giornovichi, Stabalini, 
Corri, Fuppo, Cramer, Urbani anti a host 
U other im|Kiricd foreigners, many of whom 
followed the example of Schetky and took a 
keen interest in the social and civic life of the 
city of their adoption. Of the famous musi¬ 
cians from the south who visited Edinburgh 
the most conspicuous were Thomas Arne 
and the male mezzo-soprano Trnducci. 

When the Musical Society had to be wound 
up in i8ot, a quieter period followed. Until 
1U15 concert-giving seems to have been 
sporadic. Of course, the truth is that the 
nature of the Edinburgh audience was chang¬ 
ing. Concerts were ceasing to lx- exclusively 
entertainments for the aristocracy, most of 
whom in any case were moving out of their 
lowering “ lands ” in the Old Town into the 
spacious squares and streets of the New. St. 
Cecilia's Hall (in Xiddry’s Wynd) w as therefore 
no longer in the fashionable area. It still 
stands, shorn of much of it* glory, an inferior 
dance-hall, threatened with destruction lo¬ 
calise it *• abuts " on to the street and on 
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ihc plans of some sacrilegious town planner! 
However, it was privately purchased in 1952, 
and in spite of the planners’ threats to its 
ultimate future, is to be restored to its former 
perfection. 

The Edinburgh Festival of 1815 was held at 
the end of Oct., and was therefore located in 
the New Town — in the beautiful Assembly 
Rooms in George Street (which 20th-century 
musical visitors know as the home of the 
Festival Club); the Music Hall at the back 
was not added until 1843. For this Festival, 
among the directors of which were Sir Walter 
Scott and Henry Mackenzie ("The Man of 
Feeling ”), there was employed an orchestra 
of 62, a choir of 58, two well-known conductors 
of the day and a leading team of soloists. The 
programmes — there were two concerts a day, 
one in the morning, one in the evening — in¬ 
cluded Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, Mozart’s 
No. 39 and the No. 8 of Haydn’s " London ” 
Symphonies, as well as Haydn's ' Creation ’ 
and Handel's ‘ Messiah 
These concerts no doubt showed the good 
folk of Edinburgh standards of performance of 
which they had hitherto never dreamed. For 
not only was the 19th-century Edinburgh 
audience different in composition from its 
18th-century predecessor, but the 19th-century 
performers were all professional. In the old 
Music Society days the soloists and the leaders 
were extremely professional musicians, but the 
rank and file were amateurs — members of 
the Society for the most part. With 1815 the 
era of the professional concert had begun in 
Edinburgh. The Festivals of 1819, 1824 and 
1843 confirmed this pattern of music-making, 
the last Festival being organized in honour of 
the opening of the Music Hall. 

Other concerts were also given in the 
Assembly Rooms, as well as, of course, in 
Corri’s Concert Rooms, which stood at the 
head of Leith Walk, where, until burnt down 
in recent years, the Theatre Royal later 
flourished. 

A great step forward was taken in 1858, 
when the Edinburgh Choral Union (now the 
Edinburgh Royal Choral Union) was founded. 
This body not only rendered service in a vocal 
capacity, but was also responsible for organ¬ 
izing regular orchestral concerts on a scale 
hitherto unknown in Edinburgh. 

These Choral Union Concerts were the 
beginning of a winter orchestral season which 
has continued, under altered conditions, but 
with a break during the years of the 1914-18 
war, to the present day. These orchestral 
concerts were at first six in number; two 

1 Dr. Henry Farmer surscsU mat this may well have 
been a complete performance of MessiahThe evidence 
he produces in his ‘History of Music in Scotland' is 
certainly impressive. If he is right, the Festival of 1815 
must have sponsored the first complete performance of 
Handel’s masterpiece in Scotland. 


choral concerts were instituted in 1874, > n 
conjunction with the Glasgow Choral Union. 
For the first three seasons all the concerts, 
orchestral and choral alike, were directed by 
the Choral Union's own conductor, Adam 
Hamilton. In the fourth season, 1877-78, 
Hans von Bulow became conductor of the 
orchestral programmes, the Union’s con¬ 
ductor, as before, continuing to direct the 
choral works. In the following season Julius 
Tausch conducted the orchestral concerts, to 
be succeeded a year later by August Manns, 
whose connection with the orchestral concerts 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow continued until 
the advent of the Scottish Orchestra, in 1893, 
brought a new order of things into being. 
Meanwhile, however, the Choral Union, 
while assuming the increased liability involved 
in an improving orchestra and an increasing 
number of concerts, was not receiving a com¬ 
mensurate amount of support from the public. 
The seasons 1885-86 and 1886-87 were 
financially so disastrous that the Union aban¬ 
doned an enterprise which had begun to 
prove beyond their resources. Fortunately a 
public-spirited music-lover, Robert Roy Pater¬ 
son, then head of the music-selling firm of 
Paterson & Sons, stepped into the breach. 
Assuming liability for the Edinburgh concerts, 
he made a cautious beginning in the winter 
of 1887 with a series of four programmes, 
afterwards increased by degrees, until there 
were latterly twenty-four weekly concerts over 
the season. The history of these concerts was 
practically that of the Scottish Orchestra. In 
1950, however, the difficulties of keeping up 
present-day standards which faced a part-time 
orchestra such as the Scottish Orchestra proved 
so immense that a Committee was forced to 
transform it into a Scottish National Orchestra' 
established on a basis of permanency. This 
should result in the provision of still more 
regular and extensive orchestral fare to 
Edinburgh music-lovers. 

Launched about 1906, as a sequence to 
some earlier concert work, the Edinburgh 
Classical Concerts, which were organized by 
J. R. Simpson, of the music-selling firm of 
Methven Simpson, contributed importantly to 
themusicalcnlightcnmcntsofEdinburgh. They 
were discontinued on the outbreak of the 
first world war. During their course, however, 
placing a wide interpretation on the term 
“ classical ”, they introduced much of the best 
music with which the Edinburgh public had 
hitherto been unfamiliar and introduced it 
under the best possible conditions. The 
Classical Concerts in particular educated the 
public in the appreciation of art song and of 
modem French music. The crowning achieve¬ 
ment of the Classical Concerts was a Beethoven 
Festival, lasting a week, which was given m 
1 Sft Scorroii National Orchestra. 
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1913, and for which the Haile Orchestra, 
conducted by Michael Balling, was engaged. 
Balling had first become known to the Edin¬ 
burgh public as the conductor of Wagner's 
* Ring ’, organized in 1910 by Ernst Denhof, 
at that time a pianoforte teacher in Edinburgh, 
but who took up the cause of opera in English, 
and on a line scale, with an enthusiasm which 
no discouragement could subdue. 

Thus far the principal musical undertakings 
of earlier years in Edinburgh, some of the 
institutions fortunately still extant, have been 
noted. There are a few others still to be men¬ 
tioned. Among them arc Mr. Kirkhopc’s 
Choir, averaging sonic 200 voices, carried on 
by an enthusiastic amateur with a remarkable 
gilt for choral training: and Mr. Muonic's 
Choir, instituted by James A. Moonie, a local 
leather of singing, in 1896. The Kirklio|>c 
Choir, starting from small l«eginnings in the 
mill-1870s, continued in existence until about 
191.}. The Moonie Choir is still active under 
the direction of W. B. Moonie, Mus.B., a son 
of its founder. 

•After the first world war Edinburgh had 
the inestimable Itenefu of the presence of Sir 
Donald Francis l oves in its midst as Reid 
Professor of Music. 1 le did much to stimulate 
public interest in music, and under his baton 
the Reid Orchestra, recruited largely from 
theatres and pic lure-houses, |>crformcd mans 
rarely heard classical works. Incidentally it 
was for these Reid Concerts in Edinburgh that 
most of Tovey’s famous * Essays in Musical 
Analysis ’ were originally written as pro¬ 
gramme notes. The Reid Orchestra went 
out of existence just after the second world 
war. 

At the present time (1954) there are 
numerous choral societies active in Edin¬ 
burgh ; a society for the production of "grand 
opera ” ; at least one amateur orchestra ; and 
a group of artists connected with the Saltire 
Society who specialize in producing Scottish 
music and verse. 

During the winter months Edinburgh enjoys 
a weekly lunch-hour concert, held in the 
Scottish National Gallery. She also contrives 
to present a winter series of chamber-music 
concerts, but, as in all Scottish cities, chamber 
music has a hard struggle to attract more than 
the devoted few. 

Edinburgh's most considerable achievement 
is, of course, the Edinburgh Festival, dealt 
with below. So far this magnificent importa¬ 
tion of foreign talent has had little effect on 
Edinburgh's native musical life during the 
rest of the year, except perhaps to depress it 
with lack of support, due to the amount 
Edinburgh ns spend during the three feverish 
Festival weeks. m. i.. 1 

See a!su Reid. 

1 li)<ot|>i»jiuig a few p^fdgraplu by W. H. D. 
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EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. Started in 
1947 under the title of International Festival of 
Music and Drama, with the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh as Chairman and the Glyndebournc 
Society Ltd. undertaking the artistic manage¬ 
ment, this venture proved so successful that it 
at once became one of the most important 
annual artistic events in the British Isles- 
and one not to Ik- accused of insularity. Tin- 
Arts Council of Great Britain and the Corpora¬ 
tion of the City of Edinburgh were both 
associated with the Festival from the first. 

For the opening Festival, which lasted lioin 
24 Aug. to 13 Sept. 1947, an enormous pro¬ 
gramme was arranged, beginning with a 
service in St. Giles Cathedral. Twenty con¬ 
certs were held in the Usher Hall, eight in 
the afternoon and twelve in the evening, and 
almost every morning chamber music, rc« itals 
or concerts for chamber orchestra were held 
in the Freemasons’ Hall. Three theatres, 
moreover, were busy each night except on 
Sundays with opera, drama and ballet. At 
the King's Theatre the Glyndelxnirnc Opera 
gave nine jK-rformanccs of Mozart's * Figaro ’ 
and as many of Verdi's * Macbeth at the 
Royal Lyceum Theatre the Old Vie. Theatre- 
Company performed Shakes|>rare's * Richard 
II’ and ’The Taming ol the Shrew’ and 
Louis Jouvet's company from the Paris 
Theatre de IWthrnee gave Molicrc's * L'£cole 
dcs femmes ’ and Giraudoux's ‘ Ondinc ’; 
while at the Empire Theatre the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet had a continuous run of Tchai¬ 
kovsky's ' Sleeping Beauty ’. 

The orchestras engaged were (in that 
order) the Orchestrc Colonnc of Paris, under 
Paul Parav, the Halle Orchestra of Man¬ 
chester under John Barbirolli, the Liverpool 
Philharmonic under Sir Malcolm Sargent, the 
Scottish Orchestra under Walter Susskind, the 
Vienna Philharmonic under Bruno Walter 
and the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra under lau 
Whyte. The Jacques Orchestra was in charge 
of the chamber-orchestral morning concerts, 
and chamber music was given by the Czech 
Nonet, the Menges Quartet, the Calvct Quar¬ 
tet, the RolM-rt Masters Quartet and the 
Carter 'Frio (with Leon Goossens). There 
were also three chamber concerts held at the 
Usher Hall, the artists being Artur Schnabel, 
Joseph Szigeti, William Primrose and Pierre 
Fournier. These also appeared as soloists at 
orchestral concerts, and among the other 
individual artists engaged were Robert Casa- 
desus, Bernard Michclin, Michclangcli, Cyril 
Smith, Kathleen Fcrricr and Peter Pears. 
Lotte Lehmann, Akscl Schiotz and Todd 
Duncan gave song recitals, and the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir had one evening to itself. 

I here were, moreover, outdoor displays of 
Scottish piping and dancing, and various 
exhibitions were held of art, crafts and in- 
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dustrial design. Many tours were arranged 
for visitors both in the city and in the adjacent 
countryside. 

Programmes for the later years of the Edin¬ 
burgh Festival cannot here be outlined in 
detail; but the first is shown as being represen¬ 
tative of a venture since continued annually on 
similar lines. E B 

W* 0 * Th °»*»9 Alva. Su Gramophone (inven- 

EDITION MUTUELLE. See Cast£ra. 

EDMUNDS, Christopher (Montague) 

[b. Birmingham, 26 Nov. 1899). 

English organist and composer. He re¬ 
ceived his musical education at Birmingham 
University and the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute School of Music, under Bantock. 
Later he was appointed a professor there 
ami since 1945 has been principal. He look 
his D.Mus. at Manchester University in 1936. 
Me is also a member of the Panel of Examiners 
of the r.C.M. in London. In 1942 he was 
commissioned by the B.B.C. to write a minia¬ 
ture concerto — the ‘ Romance ’ for piano¬ 
forte and orchestra. He has written four 
operas, all unpublished, three of them to texts 
after Maurice Baring, of which the best-known 
is * The Blue Harlequin \ Other larger works, 
also in manuscript, arc two Symphonies (No. 1 
lor string orchestra, No. 2 for full orchestra); 
pianoforte Quintet; two string Quartets; 
pianoforte Trio; violin Sonata. His published 
works include several small cantatas, choruses, 
partsongs, music for pipes and recorders, and 
an organ Sonata. c. m. (iii). 

Srr alio Bantock Society. 

EDUARDO E CRISTINA (Opera). See 
Rossini. 

EDUCATION. See Teaching of Music. 

Education manquEe, l» (Opera). 

See Ciiaurif.r. 

EDVINA (Marie Louise Lucienne Ju¬ 
liette Martin) ( b . Quebec, ?; d. London, 13 
Nov. 1948). 

Frcnch-Canadian soprano singer. She was 
educated at the Convent of the Sacred Heart at 
Montreal and went to Paris in 1906, where she 
studied for two years under Jean de Rcszkc. 
She had been twice married before that, first 
to James Buxton and after his death, in 1901, 
to the Hon. Cecil Edwardcs, who was killed in 
1917 fighting in the first world war. In 1919 
she was married to Nicholas Rothersay Stuart- 
Wortlcy. 

Having decided to devote herself to singing, 
she adopted the professional name of Edvina. 
She appeared for the first time in public at a 
concert in Paris in 1907 and made her stage 
dlbutin London, at the Covent Garden Opera, 
on 15 July 1908, as Marguerite in Gounod's 
‘ Faust ’. Despite lack of experience she made 
a favourable impression and did even better 
the following season in Charpentier’s ‘Louise’, 


EDWARDS (Julian) 

proving herself as the heroine not only an 
artistic singer but an intelligent and clever 
actress. Until 1914 she appeared regularly 
at the Royal Opera and by degrees added 
Melisande, Thais and Tosca to her repertory. 
Her voice during this period acquired increas¬ 
ing roundness and power, together with a more 
assured mastery of such florid effects as modern 
romantic opera demands. She sang with 
success at Boston, U.S.A., during the opera 
seasons igu-13, ar »d in 1915 joined the 
Chicago company, besides later on heading 
concert tours in the U.S.A. and Canada. 

H. k., rev. 

EDWARDE, Martyr (b . ?; d. ?). 

English 16th-17th-century composer. Of 
his work two motets — ‘ Tcrrcnum sitiens 
regnum ’ and * Totius mundi dominc ’ — arc 
in the library of Pctcrhouse College, Cam¬ 
bridge. The latter is only imperfectly pre¬ 
served. 1. M . (ii). 

Edwardcs, Richard. Set Ireland (J., tong). 

EDWARDS, Frederick George (b. Lon¬ 
don, 11 Oct. 1853 i d. London, 28 Nov. 1909). 

English organist and writer on music. He 
was educated at the R.A.M. and pursued the 
career of an organist, holding several London 
appointments, notably those of Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road (1876-81) and the 
St.John's Wood Presbyterian Church (1881- 
1905). His first contribution to ‘ The Musical 
Times ’, the paper with which he was to be 
so closely identified, was in 1891. In 1897 
he became its editor, an appointment he 
held until his death. He contributed to 
the ' Dictionary of National Biography ’ and 
wrote much on church music. In 1896 he 
published ‘The History of Mendelssohn’s 
" Elijah ” ’ with an introduction by Sir 
George Grove. if. c. c. 

EDWARDS, H. (Henry) Sutherland (b. 
Hendon, Middlesex, 5 Sept. 1829 ; d. London, 

21 Jan. 1906). 

English historian and man of letters. His 
musical works comprise ' History of the Opera 
. . . from Monteverdi to Verdi . . .’, 2 vols. 
(1862); ‘Life of Rossini’ (1869); ‘The 
Lyric Drama . . 2 vols. (1881); ‘ Rossini ’, 

a smaller work, for the ‘ Great Musicians ’ 
series (1881); ‘ Famous First Representations 
(lifj ’ (1887 ); 4 The Prima Donna ’, 2 vols. 
(1C88). Edwards passed much time abroad 
as special correspondent, and his book ‘ The 
Russians at Home ’ (1861) contains many 
notes on Russian music. For many years he 
acted as critic to the ' St. James's Gazette ’. 

G. 

EDWARDS, Julian (b. Manchester, 11 
Dec. 1855; d. Yonkers, N.Y., 5 Sept. 1910). 

Anglo-American conductor and composer. 

He studied in London under Oakley and 
Macfarrcn, and at the age of twenty-two 
became an operatic conductor. He emigrated 
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to the U.S.A. in 1888 and became an American 
citizen. He worked mainly in the theatre as 
a conductor of operetta and produced many 
successful works of that kind, as well as two 
serious operas, 4 King Rent's Daughter ’, after 
Hertz’s play (1893), and ‘The Patriot’ (1907), 
which failed, however, to make a name for 
him in that line. Other works were the 
sacred cantatas * The Redeemer \ ‘ Lazarus \ 
4 Mary Magdalen ’ and 4 The Lord of Light 
and Love’, a secular cantata, ‘The Mermaid ’, 
and a number of songs. 

Edwards’s operettas arc the following : 

• Corinna 4 (Sheffield. 1880). 

• Victoria ' (Sheffield. 1883;. 

' Brian Boru ’ (New York. 1006). 

' Madeline, or The Magic Kits.’ 

' The Wedding Day.' 

* Princess Chic.' 

' Dolly Varden ’ (after Dickens’s ' Barnaby Budge '). 

4 The Gay Musician.' 

' When Johnny comet marching home.’ 

’ lujiiler." 

’ Friend Frit* ' (after Krckmann-Chatnan's novel). 

' The Goddess of Truth.' 

* The lolly Musketeer.' 

' The Belle of la>ndon Town.' 

' Motor Girl.' 

' The Girl and the Wirard.' 

' The Palace of the King.' 

' The Maid ot Plymouth.' 

' The l.and of Heart's Desire.' 

All but the first two were produced in the 

U.S.A. 1. ■. 

EDWARDS, Richard (b . nr. Yeovil, r. 
152a; d. London, 31 Oct. 1566). 

English poet, playwright and composer. 

I le was educated under George Etheridge, 
" one of the most excellent vocal and instru¬ 
mental musicians in England ", a distinguished 
physician of Thame, Oxon., Regius Professor 
of Greek at Oxford in 1553 and living in 1587. 
On 11 May 1540 Edwards was admitted a 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
I le was made a Fellow of his college on 11 May 
1544 and took the B.A. on 3 Nov. In 1546, 
when Wolscy'i former Cardinal College was 
converted into Christ Church College, he 
became a student there and in 1547 graduated 
M.A. By 1553 lie was in London and became 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal on Queen 
Mary's coronation on 17 Sept, of that year, 
and on 27 May 1560 received the post of 
Deputy Master of the Children, becoming 
Master on 26 July 1561, in succession to 
Richard Bower. During Mary’s reign he 
composed a Mass and several motets, includ¬ 
ing ' Terrcnum sitiens regnum ’'. 

Flood (see Bibl.) mentions various minor 
church appointments held by Edwards. As a 
Master of the Children with a gift of poetry 
and drama as well as music, he produced 
various plays at court, including 4 Appius and 
Virginius ’ early in 1563, which occasioned 
Barnaby Gooch’s eulogy of him 2 as a play¬ 
wright far surpassing Plautus and Terence and 

1 MS at Pelerhouse, Cambridge. 

* In ‘ Eglogt, Kpvtaphct, ami Sonnies ’. published 
15 Mar. 1563. 


not likely to be equalled by any future poet. 
Edwards was admitted a member of Lincoln’s 
Inn on 25 Nov. 1584, and at Christmas that 
year he produced a play w ith music of his own, 
4 Damon and Pithias \ acted by his own choir¬ 
boys, the 44 Children of the Quene’s Chapell ". 
It was one of the earliest music-dramas and 
contained 44 Loth am I to depart ” accom¬ 
panied on the regals. At Candlemas following 
(2 Feb. 1565) came another play, 4 Misogonus 
for which he received 53s. 4d., and on the 
same day the next year he was given 40s. for 
yet another dramatic piece. 

Edwards was the compiler of and chief 
contributor to the collection of poems entitled 
4 The Paradise of Dainty Devices \ which was 
not, however, published until 157G, ten years 
after his death. He was also the author of the 
play called 4 Palamon and Arcitc ’ acted bc- 
lorc Queen Elizabeth in the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 2 and 4 Sept. 1566. This 
performance so pleased the queen that she 
sent for the author and “ gave him promise of 
reward ”. But unless this was very promptly 
fullilled, it must have been profitless to him, 
for he died in the following month. The only 
extant play is 4 Damon and Pithias pub¬ 
lished in 1571. Few examples of his skill in 
coinpoMtion remain. He wrote music for 
Surrey’s 4 Ye happy daincs' and contributed 
a sotting of the metrical version of the Lord's 
Prayer to Day’s Psalter of 1563. His song 
4 When griping grief ’ is quoted by Shake¬ 
speare *, and another is 4 Soul-knell \ I111587 
Dr. Thomas Twync, a Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, wrote an epitaph on Edwards 
in which he called him 44 the flower of all our 
realm and Phoenix of our age ". 

w. 11. 11., rev. 

Edwards is best known lo musicians by his 
madrigal 4 In going to my naked lied ’, of 
which the words (published in the posthumous 
4 Paradise of Dainty Devices ') as well as the 
music were written by him. The composition 
appears in the Mulliner manuscript of e. 1560 *, 
where the music is written in short score with 
no more than the opening phrase of the words. 
The composer's name is here given with the 
music. # Hic tenor and bass parts, also with¬ 
out words, arc to be found in the B.M., Add. 
MSS. Another of Edwards's compositions 
in the Mulliner book (No. 76, fol. 77A) is 
4 O the silly man ’, which contains a very 
early example — not later than 13.58 — of the 


chord 


taken unprepared. 


E. H. F. 

Bibl. —Floor. \V. H. Graham, 'Early Tudor Com¬ 
puter* ’ (Oxford, 19*3). 


* ' Korn01 and Julirt *. IV. v. It it tunic by the 
servant I’elrr like a popular tong any audience would 
be expeited to know — a quarter of a century after 
the author-compoter’t death. 

• B.M.. Add. MSS 30.513. 
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EECKEN, Simon van der. Ste Quercu. 

EEDEN, Gillcs van den (b. ?; d. Bonn, 

| buried 20) June 1782). 

German organist and composer of Nether¬ 
lands descent. He was probably a son or 
nephew of Heinrich van den Eedc(n), who in 
1695 was court musician to the Elector of 
Cologne at Bonn. In 1722 the name occurs 
again as that of a vocalist, but the first certain 
mention of Gillcs is in 1728, when he repre¬ 
sented to the elector that he had been em¬ 
ployed as organist for a year and a half without 
pay, on which the sum of too florins was 
allotted to him, increased, on his further 
Petition (5 July 1729) to 200 florins.' He thus 
entered the elector's service before Beethoven's 
grandfather. In 1774 he was composer to the 
electoral court at Bonn. In 1780 we find him 
as teacher to the boy Beethoven, then aged 
ten ; but when the leaching began or of what 
it consisted beyond the organ is not known. 
There is reason to believe, however, that Beet¬ 
hoven had no instruction in composition before 
he came under Necfe. He often spoke of his 
old teacher, with many stories which have not 
been preserved.* o. 

EEDEN, Jan van den (b . Ghent, 28 Dec. 
1842 ; d. Mons, 4 Apr. 1917). 

Flemish composer. He studied at the Con¬ 
servatories of Ghent and of Brussels, gaining at 
the latter the Belgian Prix de Rome in 1869 
with a cantata,* Faust’s laatstc nacht \ After 
travelling in Germany, Austria, Italy and 
France lie became director of the music school 
at Mons in 1878 in succession to Huberti. 

He wrote two operas, ‘ Numancc ’ (Ant¬ 
werp, 1898) and * Khena * (Brussels, 1912); 
cantatas 'Jacoba van Beieren', ‘ Jacob van 
Artcvcldc', ' Brutus’, ' Met Wood ’ and * Dc 
Wind '; an oratorio, ' Het laatstc oordeel ’ 

(‘ The Last Judgment '); a piece for 3 voices, 
'Judith '; a symphonic poem * Dc striijd in de 
XVI'ecuw’ (‘The Fight in the 16thCentury’). 
a Scherzo, some suites, a ' Marche dcs esclaves' 
lor orchestra ; many songs and partsongs. etc. 

H. b., rev. 

Bidl. — BrROMANS, Pm, 'Nolice sur Jean van den 

Ecden ’ (Brussels, 1924). 

EFFINGER, Cecil (b . Colorado Springs, 

22 July 1914). 

American oboist and composer. He was 
educated in the public schools and attended 
Colorado College, receiving his B.A. degree 
in ' 935 - He began to learn the violin at the 
age of eight, but later the oboe became his 
principal instrument. In 1932 he attended 
the National Music Camp with a Prcsser 
Scholarship. From 1934 onwards he studied 
harmony and counterpoint for two years with 

1 Thayer,' Beethoven *, I. 10. 17. 24 (2nd ed. 10, 25. 
etc.). The name is spelt Vandeneel and van den Lede. 

’ Ibid., I, 114 (and ed. 125 (T.); Schindler (1st ed.), 

P- 19. 


Frederick Boothroyd, the English organist and 
conductor of the Colorado Springs Symphony 
Orchestra. Composition he studied with 
Bernard Wagenaar at Colorado Springs in 
1938 and with Nadia Boulanger at Fontaine¬ 
bleau in 1939, where he won the Stoval 
composition prize. 

Effingcr has held posts as Instructor in Music 
at Colorado College (1936-41) and at Colo¬ 
rado School for the Blind (1939-41), first oboe 
in the Colorado Springs Symphony Orchestra 
( 1 932-4 0 and Denver Symphony Orchestra 
(>937-41), leader and commanding officer in 
the 506th Army Band (1942-45) and a teach¬ 
ing appointment in France at the Biarritz 
American University (1945-46). Later he 
was Assistant Professor in Music at Colorado 
College in 1946-48, music editor of the 
' Denver Post ’ in 1947-48, and he became 
Assistant Professor of Music at the University 
of Colorado in 1948. 

F.ffinger's output is unusually large and 
includes numerous transcriptions for band and 
for orchestra and about two hundred dance- 
band arrangements (1934-38). The following 
is a list of only a selection of his works : 

CHORAL WORKS 
2 Motet* (extracts from P«xlms) for men** chorus (1942). 

‘ The Old Chisholm Trail' (traditional) for chorus k 
orch. (1945). 

Pialm LXXXI for chorus with orch. or organ (l 94 <>)> 

Time ’ (Shelley) for unaccomp. chorus (1947b 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
‘ Western Overture ‘ (1942). 

Prelude and Fugue (1942). 

Suite for slgs. (1943). 

Little Symphony No. 1 (1943). 

‘ Variations on a Cowboy Tune ' »1943). 

Symphony No. 1 (1946)* 

' Interlude on a Blues Folktune * (1946). 

' Tennessee Variations ' (19 j6). 

Symphony No. 7 (i 947 >. 

Suite (1948). 

* Lyric Overture * (1949*. 

Symphony No. 3 (1950). 

Little Symphony No. 2 (19301. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Prelude and Toccata for oboe (1940). 

Concertino for organ k small orch. (1943). 

Suite for cello & chamber orch. (1943). 

Pf. Concerto with chamber orch. (1948). 

* Pastorale * for oboe k stg*. (1948). 

MILITARY BAND 
6 Military* Marches (1942). 

Suite ( 1944 )- 

Chorals and Fugue. F ma. (1949). 

Improvisation for clar. band (1930). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Suing Quartet No. 1 (i 943 >- . . . . „ 

Introduction and Allegro for flute, vn., viola fit cello 

String Quartet No. 3 (1944). 

Quintet for woodwind (1947b 
String Quartet No. 4 (19481. 

Divertimento for vn.. viola & pf. (1950b 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

Sonata for viola (1 9441 - 

Suite for cello (1945)- . ... 

Also pieces for violin, oboe. clar. k horn. 
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PIANOFORTE WORKS 
Prrludc and Fugue, D> ma. (1944'. 

3 Pieces ( 1945 - 47 ). 

Sonata No. 1 (1946). 

' Little Suite ' (1947). 

Sonata No. 2 (1948). 

P. C.-H. 

EFFREM, Muzio (Mutio) (A. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th—17th-ccntury composer. He 
was a Neapolitan and for twenty-two years in 
the service of Gcsualdo, Prince of Venosa ; in 
1617 at the court of Mantua; in 1622 at the 
grand-ducal court at Florence ; in 1623 again 
at Naples. He published in 1626 the 6-part 
madrigals by Gesualdo. EfTrem is known 
chiefly by his criticism of Marco da Gagliano's 
6th book of madrigals. Of his own cornposi- 
sions only some madrigals arc known. In 
1617 he took part in the composition of ‘ I .a 
Maddalcna \ text by G. B. Andreini. 

c. v. d. s. 

Sh alio Gagli.iuo M . controversy). 

EGENOLF, Christian (A. Frankfort o'M., 
22.Inly 1502; d. Frankfort, 9 Feb. 1555). 

German music printer. He was one of the 
earliest practising that craft. He published an 
edition of Horace's odes set to music by 
Frilonius; also ‘ Gassenhawerlin ' and * Rcu- 
terliedlin * (1535). r.. v. d. s. 

EGERTON, Julian (A. London, 24 Aug. 

• 8.|0; //. Bilsington, Kent, 22 Jan. 1943). 

English clarinettist. He was for many years 
a member of H.M. Private Band, to which he 
was appointed at the age of twenty-two. He 
was in addition principal at the Richter 
concerts from their inception in 1879 and at 
many of the provincial festivals till his retire¬ 
ment at the age of seventy. The features of 
his playing were the delicacy and finish of 
his execution, charm of style, and the extra¬ 
ordinary beauty of his tone. He was professor 
at the R.C.M. in succession to I^a/arus from 
1894 till rgio and at Kneller Hall from 1889. 
He played by preference on a pair of simple- 
system clarinets made of ebonite by Fieldhousc 
of London. p. c. r. 

EGGAR, Katharine E. (Emily) (A. 
London, 5 Jan. 1874). 

English composer. She was educated 
privately and at Bedford High School, and 
began to study the pianoforte with Elizabeth 
Foskctt and II. A. Harding. Later she was 
a pupil successively of Karl Klindworth in 
Berlin, Arthur de Greef in Brussels and Edward 
Dannreuther in I.ondon. Composition she 
studied under Frederick Cordcr, and she took 
the A.R.A.M. and L.R.A.M. She was one of 
the founder-members of the Society of Women 
Musicians and has been chairman of its 
Council since 1948. 

Katharine Eggar has written articles for 
various musical periodicals, lectured to the 
Royal Musical Association, of which she is a 
member, and contributed articles to Cobbett*s 
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' Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music '. Her 
compositions include the following : 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Quinict for a vns.. viola, cello & pf. 

• Rhapsodic Impression * for flute, viola & pf. 

• My soul is an enchanted boat * (Shelley) for mezzo- 

soprano, slg. 4 tct & pf. 

2 None* for 3 women’s voices with pf. 4 tet 
1. Autumn Leaves, 
a. May Wind. 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata. 

• l.a< hr\mje * by William Bvrd farr.t. 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 

Idyll. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

• M'Mtnritr.' 

1 Sun in Springtime.' 

’ The Old Castle.’ 

’ I he Wisl.ing-Well.’ 

’ Tarantella.' 

' Duets for I'un ' tfor a child and a pianist). 

SONGS 

If iIkvii wilt ease my heart.’ 

' Remember me. tn> dear.' 

• Curtsy to the Moon.* 

VOCAL IH E’l 

’ Maser of tlie Winter ’ for soprano, baritone A pf. 

EGGE, Klaus (A. Granskerad, Telemark, 

19 July 1906). 

Norwegian composer. He studied in 
Norway with Fartein Valcn and also in Ger¬ 
many. From 1935 to 1938 he edited the Oslo 
periodical ' Tonckunst Since 1943 lie has 
been president of the Norwegian Composers' 
Society in succession to Arne Eggen. His 
works include a Symphony, a pianoforte 
Concerto, sonatas for violin and pianoforte 
and for pianoforte solo (* Draurnkvedsonatc ') 
and a Trio for violin, cello and pianoforte. 
He is an ardent student of Norwegian folk 
mu * ic - J. H. (ii). 

EGGEN, Arne lb. Trondhjem, 28 Aug. 
1881). 

Norwegian organist and composer. Hr 
studied at the Christiania and Leipzig Con¬ 
servatories and later held various organ posts in 
Norway. From 1927 to 1945 he was president 
of the Norwegian Composers' Society, where 
he was succeeded by Klaus F.gge. Among his 
works arc the melodrama ‘ I.iti Kjersti' (after 
Hans Andersen's ‘ Liden Kirsten ') and the 
opera 1 Olav I.iljenkrans \ An opera on 
Shakespeare's ‘ Cymbclinc ' was produced at 
Oslo in Dec. 1951. He has been active in the 
collecting of folksongs. j. 11. (ii). 

EGGERT, Joachim (Georg) Nicolo (A. 
Gingst, Riigcn, 22 Feb. 1779; d. Thomcstorp, 
Ostcrgotlands Ian, 14 Apr. 1813). 

Swedish composer of German birth. He 
studied violin in 1791-94 with an organist, 
Dammas, of Halbcrstadt and with Kahlow, a 
violinist and composer at Stralsund, and theory 
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in 1800-2 with F. G. Fischer, a pupil of Kim- 
berger. In 1802 he was for a short time 
director of music at the court theatre of the 
Duke of Nlecklcnburg-Schwcrin. He intended 
to try his fortune in Russia, but as his plans did 
not materialize he settled in Stockholm in 1803 
where he already had musical connections. 
He was appointed violinist in the royal 
orchestra (1803-8) and was commissioned to 
compose music for special occasions. He was 
deputy conductor to Haeflner (1808-10), after 
which date he also conducted operas and 
orchestral concerts. 

Eggcrt was the first to perform Mozart’s 
‘Magic Flute’ in Sweden (1812) and was 
also responsible for introducing the Viennese 
classics, especially Beethoven’s works, to 
Swedish audiences. Among his pupils were 
the Swedish composers Erik Drake, Ludwig 
Fassy and Martin dc Ron. In 1807 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Music. 
During 1811-12 Eggert collected and noted 
down folksongs in the province of Ostergot- 
land and became interested in a project for 
using native folk instruments in a Swedish 
national opera. He made his home at Folling- 
si> (Ostcrgotland) with Erik Drake from 1812 
until shortly before his death the following year. 

Eggcrt’s compositions, which show the 
influence of the early German romantic school, 
comprise two dramas with music: ‘ Morcrna 
i Spanien ’ (' The Moors in Spain ’), pro¬ 
duced 6 May 1809 and performed forty times, 
and ' Svante Sturc och Marta Lcijonhufvud ’, 
1H12, performed forty-two times; 5 sym¬ 
phonies ; 10 siring quartets ; a Sextet each for 
strings and wind ; 7 cantatas and many songs. 

K. D. 

Him..—LKUX-H r.NiCHrM, Irmoard. * J. (C) N. Eggert: 
bidr/tg till hant biugraA och forhillandcna mom 
Stockholm) musikvirld 1803-13' (S.T.M.. 1943). 

J. N. Eggcrt (1779-1813): ett tyik-svemkt muw- 
kcroilc ’ (' S verigc-Tytklaml Fcilskrift. Lund. 

1943). 

Noru.no, T. & Broman, S.. 'Eggert och Kustcr: 
komertverktamhet och kompoiitioner' (S.T.M., 
I 935 >- 

EGIDIO. I c . 

EGIDIUS.j AeOIOIUS. 

EGISTO (Opera). See Cavalli. 

EGK, Werner (b. Auchscsheim nr. Augs¬ 
burg, 17 May 1901). 

German composer. He comes of old 
Swabian-Bavarian peasant stock, which mani¬ 
fests itself in the exuberance and vigour his 
music displays. Apart from his contemporary 
and compatriot Carl Orff, he is the only 
modern German composer who has not 
succumbed to the German contrapuntal 
school once headed by Paul Hindemith, nor 
has he ever drawn on the resources of the 
“ neo-baroque ” school. He has, however, 
absorbed the harmonic and rhythmic innova¬ 
tions of Stravinsky and the modern French 
school, and his astounding gift of orchestration 


and sense of the theatre are reminiscent of 
Richard Strauss. Rhythmic poignancy and 
ingenuity in harmonic colouring characterize 
his style. He often gives his melodic material 
a folksong-like flavour, and his immense 
interest in the problems of musical form leads 
him to many interesting experiments. 

Egk is mainly self-taught; he received his 
early training at Augsburg and later on at 
Munich, but at that time his leanings towards 
the fine arts and literature were as strong as 
those towards music. A stay of a few years in 
Italy made him finally decide in favour of 
music. After short periods spent at Munich 
and Berlin he settled down in a suburb of 
Munich, devoting all his time to compostion. 
In 1949, after an acrimonious controversy 
following the banning of his ballet ‘ Abraxas ’ 
by the Bavarian Ministry of Education, on 
moral grounds, he became director of the 
High School for Music in Berlin, but he 
resigned in 1953. 

Egk began his career by writing works 
commissioned for broadcasting, among them 
‘ Columbus ’, a radio opera which he rewrote 
for scenic performance in 1941. His first 
opera, written in the manner of a “ number” 
opera,' Die Zaubergcigc ’ of 1935, is based on 
a puppet play by Count Pocci; it was an 
immense success in Germany mainly on ac¬ 
count of its popular melodic material, which 
abounds in catching tunes presented in a 
novel manner, apart from a libretto full of 
theatrical effects. 

Egk’s instinct for the theatre again manifests 
itself in his second opera, ' Peer Gynt ’ (« 93 8 )* 
the libretto of which, based on Ibsen, he wrote 
himself. In this work he moved away from 
the popular idiom of* Die Zaubcrgeigc ’; the 
melodic clement still dominates the music, 
but the expression has become more refined 
and has acquired a higher degree of intensity. 
The writing is extremely colourful harmonic¬ 
ally as well as rhythmically, and his scoring is 
of the highest perfection. 'Joan von Zarissa ’, 
first produced in 1939, is a Tanzspiel (a play 
for dancers) based on the Don Juan theme. 
Singers are employed merely to act as narra¬ 
tors and commentators, and the scenes are 
connected by elaborate choruses in the manner 
of medieval French chansons. 

Egk’s next stage work, ‘ Circe ’, was begun 
during the war years and first performed in 
1948 by the Municipal Opera of Berlin. The 
libretto, again by the composer, is based on 
Calderdn and the work is a curious mixture 
of opera buffa and stria, of musical farce and 
mythological opera, a combination of “ opera 
and musically illustrated “ drama ”. The 
most liberal use is made of the possibilities 
these contrasts offer; the style — tonal in 
principle — is picturesque, but little attempt 
is made to create a homogeneous work. All 
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ihc operatic forms arc represented with the 
exception of big arias. Though the opera is 
full of ingenious devices and humorous ideas, 
and though Egk shows his masterly hand at 
vocal and orchestral writing, the weakness 
which lies in the lack of the musical character¬ 
ization of the central figures of Circe and 
Ulysses cannot be entirely concealed. 

In 1948 ‘Abraxas’, a ballet in five parts 
after Heine's dance-poem ‘Dr. Faust’, was 
produced at Munich. This aiias at creating a 
new German ballet art based on the classical 
ballet, and it takes its inspiration from the 
great examples of French ballet dancing. 
The musical forms arc closely related to those 
of the suite of the 17th century, and Egk 
follows the form-building technique employed 
by prc-classical composers, not the classical 
principle of thematic development. Har¬ 
monically the idiom employed in ‘ Abraxas * 
is modern to a much larger extent than in 
most of Egk's earlier works. Orthodox 
tonality, which had dominated most of his 
previous output, now gave way to bitonality 
or polytonality. Of Egk's orchestral works 
the most important are the ' Orchcstersonate ' 
ol 194H and the * Franzdsiche Suite ' after 
Rameau of 1949. 

M.ni. IMS. k mii. • Wwmv 1 Cl • In • Musik 
Miitikct «lrr Gcgcnwart *, I. 73-89 Cwn. i 9 » 9 >. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

' Die /ulrf-n-rurr *. libretto by Lixiwi* Andersen -ft<r 
Uotllll Pit. 11 (lot*,;. 

1 Peer'Gym * (libretto by ibr Computer, ba»ed on lb*«-n'» 
drama) (1938). 

* Columbus * (revision of bruadotl opera ol 1933) 
(19411. 

‘ Circe \ libretto by the Cuin|KHer on CrklrrM'. * II 
in.iyor encanlo amor' (1918). 

BALLETS 

' Joan von /.iri**.i ' 1919). 

; Abraxat after Heine'* ' l)r. I auti * (1948). 

Der Snimnertau' ion musk by Clememi & K-.blau) 
( 1950 ). 

RADIO MUSIC 
' Weihnaclit' (19*9). 
i l> lc /eil im Funk (Lcbniu.k) * 119^9). 

, 1 "•bitch Lincoln * <1930). 

Der lame unrl die Mau*’ (after A. topi. f.,r narrator, 
clioru* & orch. (19311. 

' Der Filch* uih! der Rabc * (after La Fontaine), for 
narrator, *olo, voices, cliorut A < I,amber orch. (1031). 
(.nltimbutradio opera (1933). 

CHORAL WORK 

‘ I'urclitloMRkeil und Wohlwollen ’. oratorio (1930). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
‘ Ueor V i<a 3 peasant pieces (19341. 

Olympic Festival Music (1936). 

' Orchcstersonate ’ i 1948). 

' Franxosische Suite *, after Rameau (1949). 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
' Uciecnmutik * (1936). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
| Quaiiro canzoni ' for tenor (1933). 

' Xa'u'. Liebe. Tod (Uottingcr Kantatc) * for bass 

.t' 937 )- 

\ ariations on an old Viennese -one for coloratura 
soprano ( 1937 )- 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonata fl947)- 

SONGS 

' Temptations of St. Anthony ’ for voi« r and sit*, .pet. 

K. W. U. 

EGLI, Johann Heinrich (b. Seegrabcn, 
Zurich, 4 Mar. 1742; J. Zurich, 19 Dec. 
1810). 

Swiss composer. His songs had a great 
vogue in his lime, and he published a large 
number of song-hooks, several of which re¬ 
mained in public use (churches and schools) 
beyond the middle of the 19th century. 

E. v. d. s. 

EGMONT. Incidental music for Goethe's 
drama ' Eginont ’ was commissioned from 
Beethoven in 181*9 l»y Court Councillor Joseph 
Marti, then director of the three court theatres 
in \ ienna. I hc resulting work, of which only 
the overture is now familiar (Op. 84), was lir*t 
performed with a revival of the play at the 
Burg Theatre on 24 May 1810. Records of 
the occasion, and of the later history ol the 
music, are scanty. Flic 9 incidental piece* 
are named in the catalogue of Beethoven's 

\*.uk* mt Vol. I, p. 376). w.m. 

EGRESSY, Benjamin. Ste National 

Anii ip ms (Hungary). 

EGYPTIAN MUSIC. Tin: Early Dy- 
nasi ns.— Egypt is the one land which tells 
the complete story of its music from primitive 
dines to the present day. It may lx- that we 
are on shifting sands in the archaic paiod 
5th millennium n.c.) and that only the 
merest foothold can l*o secured in the pro- 
dynastic years (41I1 millennium n.c.); yet 
here and there we get glimpses of the very 
cradle of music. In those da>*, sound itself 
wa* an arcanum. Faith in animism prompted 
man to the belief that the sound of an object 
wood or stone, or that of the elements, the wind 
or sea — was a " voice". Primitive man. 
making no distinction between the animate 
and inanimate, reasoned that he could inllu- 
ence nature itself by the use of these “ voices ". 
As early as the 4th millennium we discern 
clappers in pairs figured on pottery, and when 
they recur in the 5th dynasty (24th cent, n.c.i 
as rhythmic wands they are used with ani- 
misiic fidelity as conjuration for the success of 
vintners and harvesters. Some gods were of 
totemistic origin, the result being that we 
find instruments of music in the hands of 
animals, and animal forms are even carved 
on instruments. Another instrument which 
goes back to the predynastic period is the 
upright reed fiutc, the very embodiment of 
fertility. 

Under the 41I1 dynasty (26th cent. n.c. el 
*tq.) wc arc able to discern the practice of 
music in many aspe cts. The male musician 
predominates, handling the harp, (lute and 
rccd-pi|x\ The first-named was the ben or 
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bent, a lower-chested instrument with but few 
strings. From the time of the 6th dynasty 
(c. 2300 b.c. et seq.) the sound-chest grows to 
greater bulk. The flute was the end-blown 
instrument, but without a fipple. We do not 
know its name, but it may have been seba' 
(Coptic s/be). We arc also denied the term 
for the reed-pipe, but Lorct suggests ma'I. 
We sec music in almost every phase of social 
and religious life. It was called hy, the pristine 
significance of which was “ gladness ”, and 
more than once do we read the injunction that 
man should indulge his cars with its charms 
ere the grave claims him. One secs the in¬ 
terior of a music academy in those days, with 
pupils being instructed, and harps, cilharas 
and pandorcs on the walls. Among the folk, 
song enlivened toil for the workers in the 
fields, while the dance was just as popular 
there as in the palaces. In the temples, where 
the precentor chanted the hours regularly, 
there was not only the sistra ( shekhem, seshshet), 
but flutes and reed-pipes. 

Fresh impulses came to Egypt's music under 
the 18th dynasty ( e. 1570 b.c. el seq.). This 
was after the Syrian campaign, the momentum 
being of Semitic origin. Many technical 
musical terms bring evidence of this, e.g. henw 
(" praise [in song] ”: cf. Hebr. 'dndh), 
shedi (“ to recite ”: ef. Arab, shadd, " to 
sing”). Certainly shem'ayt (“singing-girl”) 
is Semitic (Hebr. shamd' and Arab, samd' 
■"music”). These female musicians now 
found the widest acceptance in both secular 
and religious circles. New types of instru¬ 
ments also came into use. A Semitic cithara, 
probably the kena'na'wr, had been known since 
about 1890 b.c., when we sec it in the Beni 
Hasan picture under the 12th dynasty; but 
more important Semitic instruments came into 
more general use, viz- the pandorc and the 
uppcr-chcstcd harp. The former was the 
instrument which the older musicographcrs 
called the nefer. Actually wc do not know 
what it was called. The name of the Semitic 
harp also escapes us for certainty, but it may 
have been the da'dal. It was the Persian 
chang that wc sec in Babylonia - Assyria. 
Drums and tambourines were in abundance. 
One of these was the leben (cf. Assyr. labalu ), 
while others were the a'seh and ser. Drums, 
with trumpets and clappers, made martial 
music. Many of these instruments arc to be 
found in museums all over the world, notably 
harps, citharas, pandorcs, flutes, reed pipes 
and drums, not forgetting the famous trum¬ 
pets of Tut-ankh-amcn. Most of these instru¬ 
ments still appear on monuments much later, 
from the 21st dynasty ( c. 1090 b.c.) down to 
the Graeco-Roman era ( c. 332-30 b.c.). 

Graeco-Roman Period.—A lexander's con¬ 
quest heralded the famous Ptolemaic dynasty 
(e- 323-30 b.c.), when the land became the 
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home of Greek colonists, although their com¬ 
patriots had been there before. Herodotus 
(d. c. 425) had already visited Egypt and left 
a record of it in which he tells us that the pro¬ 
fession of music there was a hereditary one. 
To him it was “a land of wonders”, as is 
proved by his account of the aulos skirling and 
seistron jingling in the religious processions. 
Plato, who was there later, informs us that 
“ only the highest art and the best music ” 
obtained in that country. Of the time of 
Ptolemy Philadclphus (d. 246 B.c.) Athcnacus 
records, at second hand, a scene of a choir of 
six hundred, which included three hundred 
harpers. Mcncclcs (3rd cent, b.c.) avers that 
the Alexandrians were the teachers of the 
Greeks in music, while Diodorus Siculus 
insists that the Greeks actually appropriated 
the Egyptian culls, and wc certainly sec the 
seshshet, as the seistron, in the hands of those 
who served in Grecian Isis temples. Just 
before the end of this period there lived 
Ptolemy Aulctes (d. 52 b.c.), who owed his 
surname to his fluting propensities. Both 
types of harp — with both the lower and upper 
sound-chests — the cithara and the pandorc 
flourished in those days. Many Greek instru¬ 
ments, notably in the woodwind, arc said to 
have been borrowed by the Greeks front 
Egypt, particularly the giglaros and pholinx. 

The advent of the Romans (30 b.c.) was 
the end of the Ptolemies. Yet Egypt’s artistic 
life changed but little. In the culls there 
could be no question of alteration or progress, 
although we get some strange enlightenment 
in Demetrius Phalerius (1st cent, a.d.), who 
visualized the priests hymning the gods 
through the seven vowels. Clement of 
Alexandria (2nd cent, a.d.) tells us about the 
precentor of the temple and of such instru¬ 
ments as the psalterium, cymbalo and tympana, 
while wc know from other sources of the libia 
and sistrum. Even more interesting is the 
statement of Dio Cassius (d. c. 235) that a 
sidereal scale, from A to G, linked with the 
planets, was practised. It may be recalled 
that in those days (2nd cent, a.d.) lived 
Claudius Ptolemy the music theories!, Hero ol 
Alexandria the organ constructor and Athc¬ 
nacus the chatty writer on music, who were 
all Egyptian born, as was Claudian the poet, 
who tells us of the tibiae in the temples. Yet 
whatever cultural benefits came with Graeco- 
Roman civilization, Egypt well repaid the 
loan, as wc have seen ; and at the close of the 
Roman days, in the 6th-7th centuries, the real 
racial descendants of the Egyptians themselves, 
the Copts, were still speaking of their music as 
hos ( = Old Egyptian htsi'), of their harp as boinc 
( = ben), of their cithara as kinera (= kena' na'wr) 
and of their flute as s/be ( = ? seba'). It was 
these people who, because of persecution 
as Christians, were soon to welcome new- 
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comers as (heir deliverers. These were (he 
Arabs. 

Muslim Era. —When (he Arab armies of 
Islam entered Egypt in the year 641 the land 
of the Pharoahs became a province of (he 
Arab caliphs of Medina and Kufa, who 
appointed their governors to rule Egypt in 
their name. This continued under the govern¬ 
ance of the art-loving Umayyad caliphs of 
Damascus (661). It may be assumed that 
music was as much patronized by their lieu¬ 
tenants as by their free-handed masters, and 
that Ilijazian and Syrian minstrels, practising 
the art of the old Arabian School, were patron¬ 
ized.' Soon after the ‘AbbAsid caliphs rose 
to power (750) Turkish governors ami their 
soldiery took the places of the Arabs. These 
Turanians, who were keenly partial to music, 
naturally appreciated their own indigenous 
art, and newer ideas from the distant Oxus 
• •‘tine to music in Egy pt. Such rulers as I bn 
T'd'm {d. 884), KhumArawayh (#/. 896), Al- 
Ikhshid (d. 94b) and K.ifiir (d. 968) were 
prodigal in gold spent on art and music. Ibn 
Khallik.m (*/. 12H2) wrote rapturously of the 
charming voice of the hrst-named in chanting 
the Qur'An. His son, the second named, was 
so impassioned a musician that lie had his 
palace adorned with (Kirtraits of his favoured 
singing-girls in direct defiance of the Islamic 
ban on the graphic arts. Al-Mas‘udi, the 

Arabu historian, dilates on the marvellous 

scene at a festivity wliic h lie saw at Al-lkhsliid's 
palace on the Nile in 940, where " the sound 
ol music was heard all about, with singing 
and dancing I hiring die nouiiii.il governor¬ 
ship of Ins sons the famous vizier Kafur held 
the reins. He was another Maecenas in his 
patronage of art and literature, and like most 
Negroes, he delighted in music. 

Under the I'afiniid caliphs Egypt l>ecauic 
tin 1 centre of Arabian culture for a time, in 
opposition to the caliphs of Baghdad. The 
mnif Tamfm, the son of Al-Mu'izz (d. 975), 
was devoted to music. Al-Makim (d. 1021. 
was brought lip under the tutelage of the 
utldd Uarjawan, who was so alnorlxd in music 
as to neglect his duties. When his pupil came 
to the throne the scene changed. He forbade 
“ listening to music ”. At the same time he 
patronized the music theorist Ibn al-llaitliain 
(</. 1038), the author of a ‘ Commentary on 
Euclid's Canon ’ (' Sharli qAnun Uqlidis ’) 
and a ‘ Discourse on the Commentary on the 
“ Introductio Harmonica"’ (‘MaqAla sharh 
al-arinunfqf') of Cleonidrs. A contemporary 
was the song collector Al-Musahbihf ( d . 1029), 
who compiled a ‘ Book of Selected Songs ’ 
(‘ Kit.'ill imikhtar al-aghAni ’). Thus we see 
that the sultan slid not object to the science 
or literature of music, though he abominated 
listening to it, a point whic h was to become a 
1 Stf Arabian Mi hi . 
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question of debate shortly. Unlike his father, 
Al-£.ihir («/. 1036), he cultivated an immoder¬ 
ate taste for the maldhi or " forbidden pleas¬ 
ures ’, and spent enormous sums on music, 
as AI-Maqri/i, the Egyptian historian, tills 
us. His successor, Al-Mustansir (d. 1095), was 
even more addicted to the art and argued 
that listening to the music of his singers was 
l>ettcr than paying attention to the droning 
of the muezzin of the mosque. His vizier 
had pictures painted of his dancing-girl'. 
Al-Musta'li (not) and Al-Amir (d. 1131) 
were no different from their predecessors, and 
the former had once encouraged Ahu’l-Sall 
L'mayya [d. 1134), a skilled lutcnisl and a 
musical theorist, whose * Treatise on Music ’ 

• KisAla li'l-musiqi ’) had great recognition in 
both the East and West. It survives, possibly, 
in the section on music contained in an ency¬ 
clopedia of the sciences in a Hebrew transla¬ 
tion in Paris. The EA|imid period, which 
revealed the impingement of Persian ideas, 
was a most brilliant one for music, and if the 
delineation of instruments on pottery and 
woodwork of the period is any criterion, then 
the harp jank), psaltery (qdnun), lute (‘lid), 
reed-pipe ({ oni /) and taml>oiirinc (far) were 
in their heyday, together with the Persian 
guitar (rubdb , which was probably introduced 
during the days of Ibn Tallin, as a fine piece 
of lustre ware at Cairo testifies. Incidentally, 
the Persian harp (thang ; Arab, jank) was 
introduced by the FA|imids. The “ S " shaped 
soundholes on the lutes and guitars lirst 
appeared in those days. Turanian taste in 
music was more encouraged under the 
Ayyubid sultans, whose founder was the great 
Saladin (</. 1193). Ibn SanA al-Muik (</. 
mi), who popularized the Andalusian song- 
form called muuaihihah in Egypt, was em¬ 
ployed by him. Al-Bayisi, a pupil of Ibn 
al-NaqqAsh in musical theory, was favoured 
by this sultan as his court physician. Il>n 
Abl l s.iibi'u speaks highly of the former as 
“ •"> excellent performer on the lute, and the 
constructor of a mechanical organ [urgban] ". 
'Alain al-Din Qnisar (d. 1231) was another 
of Egypt's musical theorists who is praised by 
Ibn KhallikAn. Much information on those 
who were ** learned " in the science of music 
is to Ikt found in ‘ History of the Learned ’ 
(' Ta'rikh al-hukamA ’) by Ibn al-Qif|f (d. 
1248) and the ‘Sources of Information' 
C Uyun al-anba ’) by Ibn Abl Usaibi'a 
(d. 1270). 

The Mainluk sultans (1250-1517) stepped 
into the shoes of the Ayyubids. Those power¬ 
ful rulers were generous supporters of the arts, 
and in their military music they so impressed 
the Crusaders that the latter soon adopted 
their technique. The sultan's band in the 
time of Baibars (d. 1260) consisted of 40 
kettledrums (kuuil), 20 trumpets (an/dr), 4 
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drums ( duhulat) and 4 shawms (zumilr). Every 
amir also had a band, but of lesser dimen¬ 
sions. Like the Ay yu bids, these Mamluks 
were of Turkoman stock, and their musical 
preferences were for the art of the central 
Asian plain. Therefore it was Turk! pan- 
dorcs, such as the qupuz and uzan, that gave 
them delight. When the sultan appeared in 
state he was preceded by a flautist and fol¬ 
lowed by a singer, who accompanied himself 
on a tambourine. In the procession too were 
poet-minstrels who chanted antiphonally to 
the music of the spiked viol ( kamdnja ) and the 
double pipe ( mauful ). Al-Maqrizl (d. 1442), 
Egypt's historian for the period, describes the 
court music most eloquently. Musicians and 
singing-girls were in universal demand. In 
one showy passage he draws a picture of 
night music where torches are waved in time 
with the music. 

For an intimate grasp of musical life at this 
period one may safely turn to the ‘ Arabian 
Nights since most of those charming inter¬ 
ludes arc of Egyptian facturc. 1 It was sultan 
Qala’un ( d . 1293) who built the famous hos¬ 
pital (Mdristdn) at Cairo, where " music 
soothed the wakeful hours of the sufferers 
Music had been a part of therapeutic practice 
in Arab medicine since the 9th century. 
Many of the Circassian sultans were musicians 
of taste. Barquq (</. 1398) was one of them, 
and when Timur the Tartar sent him a 
threatening letter he replied contemptuously 
by likening its bombastic style to the scrap¬ 
ing of a bad fiddler ( rabdbi). Al-Mu‘ayyad 
Shaikh {d. 1421) was another sultan accom¬ 
plished in music. There were some excep¬ 
tions. AJ-£ahir Saif al-Dln (d. 1453) was 
severely orthodox and suppressed music, much 
to the delight of the puritans. This question 
was widely debated in Egypt, and some men 
of genius took sides. Among the condemners 
was Ibn Taimlya ( d . 1328). Others, such as 
Ibn Zaghdun (d. 1477), defended the art, 
while a mystic like Al-Yafl‘1 (d. 1368) pleaded 
its spiritual usefulness. It was the Egyptian 
fii/i Dhu'l-Nun {d. c. 886) who said *' Music is 
a divine influence which urges the heart to 
seek Allah Egypt became the home of 
fii/i and darwish fraternities during the Ayyubid 
and Mamluk regimes. 2 

The great men of letters who wrote about 
music included Al-Nuwairf (</. 1332), and what 
he had to say may be found in the * Nihiyat 
al-arab \ The most accepted song librettist 
in Egypt was Al-Sarujl ( d . 1294). Two cen¬ 
turies later it was Al-Nawijl (d. 1455) who 
gained the public ear with his bacchanalian 
songs as illustrated in the ‘ Halbat al-kumait \ 

Writers on the theory of music from Egypt 
during this period arc not numerous. Al- 


Maqrlzi (d. 1442) wrote a work on the ‘ Mode 
of Singing’ (‘Hal al-ghina”), but only one 
page of it has been preserved. A really im¬ 
portant work of Egyptian provenance is the 
‘ Kashf al-humum ’ (15th cent.), with its 
valuable sections on instruments which include 
the organ ( mtisiqd ), lute (* ud ), Persian harp 
(jank 'ajami), Egyptian harp ( jank mifri ), 
psaltery ( fintlr ), spiked viol ( rabdb , kamdnja), 
flute {shabbdba), panpipes ( sha'ibiya) and tam¬ 
bourine {duff, ghirbdl ). 3 The jank mifri was an 
Egyptian invention of the 15th century. Like 
the jank 'ajami it was a harp, but with two sets 
of strings with a resonant wooden board be¬ 
tween them. 

In spite of internecine troubles the Mamluk 
rule, of over three hundred and fifty yean, 
was a brilliant one musically, and when these 
rulers were defeated by the Ottoman Turks in 
1517 a cultural decline set in. For a time the 
music continued to find willing ears. Pierre 
dc Belon du Mans, who was in Egypt in 
*546-47, has a good word to say for its music 
and praises the singing. He mentions its 
doles, with one or two strings stretched over a 
long neck which had frets {touches), and says 
that its belly was of fish-skin. Clearly it is 
the spiked viol {kamdnja) that he describes. 
Changes soon came under the Ottomans. 
The famous military bands of the Mamluk 
amirs were suppressed and Turkish ideas in 
music in general were adopted. Arabian 
music, as it had flourished in ‘Abbdsid times, 
had long deviated from that norm under 
Persian and Turkomanian influences. Now, 
under the Ottoman masters, whose ears only 
favoured Anatolian and Rumclian music, a 
definitely Turkish texture and colouring 
showed itself under the tutelage of Ottoman 
musicians employed by the janissaries and 
rffendi class. Hereafter we find a technical 
musical nomenclature such as one discerns in 
the * FAthfya ’ of Al-Lidhiql {ft. 1494 )- 
seems fairly clear that Egypt, like Al-Lidhiql 
and the rest of the Near East, was using the 
reformed systematist scale of limma, limma, 
comma, although the contemporary Egyptian 
treatise, the * Kashf al-humum ’ (15th cent ^ 
hints at the existence of a quarter-tone {' araba ) 
system. Yet after Al-Lddhiql Turkey did not 
produce any outstanding works on music 
beyond the brief sections on the art in the 
encyclopedias of TAshkopriz 4 dc {d. 1560), 
Al-Shirwinf {d. 1626) and Hdjjl Khalifa {d. 
1657), who not only wrote in Arabic but 
derived their material from Arabic theorists. 

A flourishing musical Egypt under the Otto¬ 
man rule scarcely existed, and as Dr. Mahmud 
al-Hefny has said : “ This period of decadence 
is a black page in the history of [Egyptian] 
music 

• Some of these are delineated in Farmer. ' Sources 
of Arabian Music 


1 Ste Farmer, ‘ Minstrelsy of the Arabian Nights’. 
’ Ste Su»! and DarwIsh Music. 
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Fortunately for musicographcrs, Napoleon's 
short conquest of Egypt in 1798, which put 
an end to Ottoman rule, was followed by a 
body of scholars who, during 1798-1800, made 
a close survey of Egyptian arts and sciences, 
the results of which were published in * l .a 
Description de l’Egypte * (1809-26). Villo- 
leau’s contributions on Egyptian music ap¬ 
peared in tile volumes issued in 1812-13. 
He shows that the Egyptian scale consisted of 
twenty-four microtones to the octave, based 
on a Turko-Arabian system of quarter-tones 
['(irabdl), which gave seven diatonic intervals 
(barddl) to the octave. Unfortunately Villo- 
te.iu's description of the scale is erroneous 
which rather spoils his notation of seventeen 
of the modes he records. However, the names 
of these, together with those of the seven 
barddl, reveal the rast, dukdh , sihkdh sequence, 
which demonstrates that the Perso-Arabian 
system was in use. lie also preserve* many 
examples of contemporary songs and music, 
although of far greater value are the chapters 
devoted to instruments — the lute (*i id), 
pandores (fandbtr), spiked viols (kamdmjdl), 
rebecs (rabdbdl), the psaltery ( qdnun ) and 
dulcimer ( tirifir ), llutcs (ndjdl), double-reed 
pipes (ardghll), and shawms (4 umiir ), the re¬ 
corder ()u]fdra) and racket (‘irdql}a), tambou¬ 
rines {duff, mizfidr, fdr, tiqq), drums ( fubtil ), and 
kettledrums (naqqdrdl), cymbals [funuj) and 
cymbalvttcs (, fajjdl), all minutely described by 
him, and delineated with extreme care by 
Auguste llerbin. 

Modern Egypt. - With the rise of Mu¬ 
hammad 'All I’.ishA (d. 1849), the founder of 
the present dynasty and the deliverer of Egypt 
from janissaries and the Mamelukes (Main- 
Inks), the cultural horizon changed. During 
1 H.14-34 music schools were opened in Cairo 
and other towns, where French and German 
teachers were engaged, while army and navy 
bands were formed on European models. 

I lie native art was carefully resuscitated, the 
greatest Egyptian musician of the day, 
Muhammad al-QabhAni, was attached to the 
court and SAkina, the famed female singer 
(muqltartlya), became the rage. Among later 
artists were 'Abdu'l-Harnull, Kha||Ab al- 
Qaminl (i.r. the psaltery player) and Mus|afA 
al-'Aqqad, the founder of the present family 
of musicians. In those days lived Muhammad 
ShiliAb al-Din ( d . 1O57), the author of the 
music text-book and song collection entitled 
* Saflnat al-mulk ’. Under the grandson of 
Muhammad ‘All, the Khedive Isma'll 
(J. 1895), both Oriental and Occidental 
music continued to find favour, but in the 
military bauds the native music was now 
featured. Cairo’s opera-house was built in 
this reign. It opened with Verdi’s ‘Aida’ 
(1871), specially composed for it. Strange as 
it may seem, the Khedive did not altogether 
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appreciate the native Egyptian music and 
took greater delight in the purely Turkish 
art which then predominated in Syria and 
Iraq. In view of this he sent his court min¬ 
strel ’Abdu'l-llamiili to Constantinople to 
acquaint himself more fully with the Turkish 
art. He returned later with a Turkish 
orchestra (Jnqa) which was the means of 
grafting on the Arabo-Egyptian art a definite 
I urkidi complexion and physiognomy. These 
were revealed in such forms as the instru¬ 
mental prelude (Turk, hashraw, l'ers. fdthrav) 
m vocal utterance ( talhin ) and in purely 
Turkish melodic (maqdmal) and rhythmic 
{durub) modes. Many of the most famous 
musicians of the day made their reputation in 
this new art, including the singer Muhammad 
'UthruAn, the psalterist Muhammad al- 
’Aqqad, the lutenist Ahmad al-I.ailhf, the 
\lolmist Ibrahim Sahalun and the flautist 
Amin Bu/uri. 

Yet it was King Fuad I who, by his un¬ 
remitting care anil generous patronage, 
brought the music of this land to its unparalleled 
position in the world of Islam. There had 
been a music club founded by Mu$|afA Rida 
Bey in 1914 which, in 1923, dowered into a 
School of Oriental Music. Both, however, 
were private ventures. In 1929, through 
royal efforts, the present handsome Institute 
of Oriental Music •Ma’h.ul al-musiqi al- 
sharqi) was opened by King Fu'Ad in the 
Shari' Malaki Nazi! as the national conserva¬ 
tory of the purely indigenous art. 11 was there, 
»' « 93 *. 'hat the first Congress of Arabian 
Music was convened. This was attended by 
scholars, not only from the various Arabic- 
speaking countries — Morocco, Algeria, Tuni- 
* a » Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Turkey —but 
also from western Europe. Since that date 
progress has been rapid. In 1933 the Music 
Institute for Women was established for the 
creation of diplonUtt among music teachers for 
the schools, and in 1944 the High School for 
Dramatic Music was founded, which gives a 
three years' course in vocal, instrumental and 
theoretical subjects. The music department 
of the Ministry of Education was under the 
direction of Dr. Mahmud Ahmad al-Hcfny, 
a graduate in music of Berlin University. 
In 1948 there were 980 schools (not counting 
provincial schools) in which instrumental 
music and singing were taught by 353 music 
teachers. Under the auspices of the Ministry 
was founded (1935) Egypt’s musical peri¬ 
odical, * Music *, which became the 4 Musical 
Magazine’ (1936) and later (1947) ‘Music 
and the Theatre *. It was edited by Dr. al- 
I lefny. 

For examples of native Egyptian music 
during the first half of the 20th century it is 
***** to consult the hundreds of recordings 
made by H.M.V., Odeon and others. The 
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gramophone discs of such inimitable singers 
as Umm Khulthum and ‘Abd al-WahhAb, 
and those of such great instrumentalists as the 
psaltcrist MusjafA RidA and the violinist 
SAmi ShawA, testify to Egyptian artistry in 
music; while the chant of the muezzin and 
the cantillation of the Qur'an by the shaikh 
Mu${afA al-BArudl will bring spiritual joy 
to most auditors. For the best account of 
modern Egyptian music should be read 
Alfred Berner’s ‘ Sludien zur arabischen 
Musik ’ (1937), in which both theory and 
practice arc discussed. Examples arc given 
in some of the most popular modes — rast, 
sikdh, baydti, jahdrkdh, fabd, hijdz, nahawand 
and hijaz-kar — mostly in the two best-liked 
instrumental forms, the taqsim and samd'i. 
The taqsim (literally ** dividing ”) is a showy 
piece of instrumental flourishes for the 
virtuoso. A somewhat similar type is the 
tahmila. The bashraiv was originally the over¬ 
ture to the Turkish fafl ( = Arab nauba, now 
defunct). It comprises four sections called 
khdndt {" houses ”); a fifth, the taslim (‘‘ salut¬ 
ing ")» explains itself. Not unlike it is the 
samd'i, another movement from the fafl or 
suite, but its “ houses ” are shorter thematic¬ 
ally, and it features the samd'i rhythms. All 
these arc purely instrumental, the most 
favoured instruments being the lute (W), 
European violin ( kamdnja ), psaltery (qdnun), 
flute ( ndy) and tambourine (riqq, duff). In 
the vocal and instrumental art the qafida (ode) 
and muwashshah (ballad) arc classical forms. 
'Flic first part of the latter is termed the 
badanlya, which is followed by the khdna and 
the silsila, the former being set to the higher 
notes of the mode ( maqam) and the latter to 
the lower notes. Then there is the ancient 
mawdl, reaching back to the 10th century, 
the nashid (hymn), very popular in the schools, 
the daur, with its jingling rajaz verses, and the 
taqtuqa, whose simple rhythm — the wahda — 
may have prompted its name (= English 
“ tick-tack ”). There is a good collection of 
all these in a book entitled * Al-muslql wa’I- 
aghAnl ’ (‘ Music and Songs ’) by ‘AH ImAm 
‘Atiya (Cairo, 1929), while the hymns of the 
famous poet Ahmad Shauql, set to music by 
Mu$|afA RidA in * Nashid al-kashshAfa ’ are 
highly valued. 

During the 20th century Egypt has pro¬ 
duced quite a galaxy of musical theorists, the 
most important of which arc Muhammad 
DhAkir, Ahmad Amin al-Dlk, KAmil al- 
Khula'l, Darwlsh Muhammad al-Harlrl and 
Man§ur ‘Awad. They do not all hold the 
same views of basic theory or the precise con¬ 
stitution of the melodic (naghamdt) or rhythmic 
(ujiil) modes,-but such things arc endemic in 
the Near and Middle East, in spite of opinions 
to the contrary. Egypt still holds to the quasi- 
quarter-tonc system (' arabdi ) introduced in 


the 16th century, which preserves the time- 
honoured neutral intervals of *irdq and sikdh, 
notes which may be refractory to westerners, 
but are absolutely essential to cars in the Near 
and Middle East. As elsewhere in these lands, 
all indigenous music is homophonic, save for 
the occasional adornment by a simultaneously 
struck fourth, fifth or octave, and a pedal 
point, which are considered as part of the 
usual embellishments (zawa'id). 

Pioneered mainly by Egyptians, including 
the well-known singer and composer ‘Abd al- 
WahhAb, a modernist movement has sprung 
up which has urged the harmonization of the 
purely indigenous art, and this, with the 
introduction of a tempered quarter-tone 
pianoforte devised by Najlb NahAs, ought to 
receive consideration, since it docs offer some 
protection against the over-intrusion of the 
purely Occidental art. The latter, in Egypt, 
has a wide and cultivated following, although 
mostly European. The Royal Opera House, 
now directed by SulaimAn Najlb Bey, has for 
many decades been the home of European 
opera. Societies abound, notably the Cairo 
Philharmonic Society, the Alexandria Con¬ 
cert Society, Musica Viva—which even en¬ 
courages the study of the virginal, viola da 
gamba, recorder and other old European 
instruments. The Egyptian State Broadcast¬ 
ing House submits Occidental programmes 
through its English and French departments, 
while the British Council and the British 
Institute at Alexandria have bestowed wide 
cultural benefits on both the Oriental and 
Occidental art. Egypt is the vanguard in all 
that appertains to music in the Near and 
Middle East. h. o. f. 
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EHINGER, Hans (b . Basel, 27 Dec. 1902). 
Swiss musicologist and journalist. Hr con¬ 
cluded his studies in musicology, philosophy 
and the history of art at Basel and Berlin 
by taking the I’h.I). degree in 1927 under 
Karl Ncf. Since 1931 hr has Ix-rn editor of 
thr great Swiss daily, ‘ B.tslrr Xachrichten 
Apart from this work, which embraces all thr 
journalistic subjects with thr exception of 
|xilitics, he is music critic for foreign news¬ 
papers and periodicals of the most varied 
kind. I lis output as an author includes several 
works furthering the interests of Swiss music. 
The following arc his most important writings : 

’ F. Roclditz alt Mmiloclirifbtrllcr ' Leipzig, 1929). 

’ Die R”llc der Scbweiz in der ’’ Allgemeineu muwka- 
liuheu Zeiiung” 1798-1848' (' FcsUchrift K.irl 
Nef, 1933). 

* Katalog .Icr Mu«ik-K jIjIocc ’, card catalogue of the 
I.S..M. Bawl. MS). 

’ Schwnref Dirigenlrn und Solulcn ’ ('Sellweizerin lies 
Mutikbiuh 1939). 

*Cro«tc Interpreter!' (' Mutica aetenia', Zurich, 

1948)- 

Ehinger contributed m«>st of the Swiss 
articles to the supplementary volume of the 
fourth edition of this Dictionary and was a 
collaborator in the * Schwcizcr Musiklcxikon ’ 
(1939). He was also the editor of ' Der 
Schwcizcr 'ronkunstlervercin im 2. Vicrtcl- 
jahrhundrrt seines Bcstchcns ’ (1950) and the 
author of various short biographies of great 
masters/Klassikerder Musik* (194(1 and 1948) 
and ‘ Mcister der Opcr * (1947). K. v. F. 
EHLERS, Alice (b. Vienna, 16 Apr. 1893). 
Austrian harpsichordist. She was a pupil of 
Lcschcti/ky for the pianoforte in Vienna, but 
later studied the harpsichord for five years 
with Wanda I^ndowska at the Berlin High 
School for Music. She soon took an important 
place in the modern revival of the harpsichord 
by reason of her fine taste as a solo performer, 
accompanist of recitative and teacher. Her 
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tours in Europe and America were directed to 
propagate the performance of 17th- and 18th- 
century music on the instrument for which it 
was written, the harpsichord, in a wide reper¬ 
tory based on Bach, Handel and Scarlatti. At 
the Worcester Festival of 1935 she brought 
forward a Concerto by John Christian Bach 
and took part in the performance of the St. 
Matthew Passion as continuo player. 

H. C. C. 

Sit alio Aimtad (collab.). 

EHLERT, Ludwig (6. Konigsberg, 13 Jan. 
1825; d. Wiesbaden, 4 Jan. 1884). 

German pianist, composer, critic and man 
of letters. He studied under Mendelssohn at 
the Leipzig Conservatory in 1845 and, after 
further studies in Vienna, settled in Berlin 
in 1850. For some years he stayed in Italy, 
directing the Society Cherubini at Florence up 
to 1869, when he taught for two years at 
Tausig's school in Berlin, subsequently going 
to Mciningen as teacher to the ducal court, 
and finally to Wiesbaden, where he died from 
an apoplectic seizure. 

His ‘ Briefc fiber Musik * (Berlin, 1859) con¬ 
tain notices of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu¬ 
mann, Wagner, Weber, Schubert, Chopin, 
Berlioz and Meyerbeer, which, without being 
technical, arc often happily characteristic. 
These have been translated into English by 
F. R. Ritter (Boston, U.S.A., 1870). Still 
more valuable are his 4 Romische Tagc * 
(1867) and 4 Aus der Ton welt ’ (1877), con- 
taininghis latest contributions tothe 4 Deutsche 
Rundschau etc. His compositions are am¬ 
bitious and embrace overtures 4 Hafiz ’ and 
to Shakespeare's 4 Winter’s Tale ’, a 4 Spring 
Symphony ’, performed with success in Berlin 
and Leipzig; a 4 Requiem ffir ein Kind ’, 
repeatedly performed ; a ‘Sonate romantique * 
for pianoforte, songs, etc. m. c. c. 

EHMANN, Wilhelm (b . Frcistatt, Hano¬ 
ver, 5 Dec. 1904). 

German musicologist. He studied at the 
Universities of Freiburg i/B. and Leipzig, 
producing his doctor’s dissertation in 1934. 
Having been assistant in the music department 
of Freiburg University and cantor at the 
Christuskirche there from 1934, he was 
appointed Professor of Musicology and 
director of the Musicological Institute at the 
University of Innsbruck in 1940. In 1945 he 
returned to Germany to become director of 
the I-andcskirchcnmusikschulc of Westphalia. 
He has edited old German music of various 
kinds and published, among others, the 
following literary works: 

BOOKS 

1 Dos Schickjal der deuUchen Reforms lionsmusik in der 
Gcschichtc dcr rmisikalixhen Praxis und For- 
schung * (Gottingen, 1935). 

• Adam von Fulda als Vcrtrcter der ersten dcutschen 
KomponUtcngeneration ' (Berlin. 1936). 

4 ChorfUhrung *, 2 vols. (Gaud, 1947)- 


ARTICLES 

4 Johann Walter, der erste Kantor der protestantischen 
Kirche * (* Music & Kirche \ VI, 188 & 240). 

Der Th'baut-Behaghel-Kreis' (A.M.W., III, 428 & 
IV. 21). 

‘ MusikaUsche Briefe von A. F. J. Thibaut ’ (‘Neue 
Heidelberger Jahrbucher ’, 1939, p. 9). 


EHRLICH, Alfred Heinrich (b. Vienna, 
5 Oct. 1822; d. Berlin, 29 Dec. 1899). 

Austrian pianist, critic and author. He 
studied the pianoforte under Hensclt, Bocklet 
and Thai berg, and Scchtcr was his master in 
composition. After a longish stay in Bucharest, 
where he devoted himself to music, he was 
called to Hanover as court pianist to King 
George V. He took a keen interest in current 
events and acted as political correspondent 
to the “ Allgcmcinc Zeitung *. He spent the 
years 1855-57 at Wiesbaden, London and 
Frankfort o/M., and finally settled in Berlin in 
1862. He taught the pianoforte at the Stern 
Conservatory from 1864 to 1872 and again from 
1886 to 1898, and also had many private pupils, 
of whom Felix Drcyschock is perhaps the best 
known. Ehrlich wrote several works for the 
pianoforte, e.g. 4 Concertstfick in ungarischer 
Wcise ’, 4 Lebcnsbilder ’, Variations on an 
original Theme, etc. He contributed largely 
to the 4 Berliner Tagcblatt ’, 4 Die Gegcnwart ’ 
and 4 Die neue Berliner Musikzcitung ’ as 
music critic; he wrote novels and many mono¬ 
graphs on musical and aesthetic questions, 
among which 4 Lcbenskunst und Kunstlcben ’, 

4 Kunst und Handwork ’, and 4 Die Musik- 
Asthetik in ihrer Entwicklung von Kant bisauf 
die Gegcnwart 4 are the chief. H. c. c. 

EHRSTR6M, ( Jarl) Otto (Sigurd) (b. 
Helsingfors, 20 Nov. 1891). 

Finnish musicologist, critic and composer. 
He studied music at the Conservatories of 
St. Petersburg (1912) and Charlottcnburg 
(1919). In 1929 he was appointed music 
critic to the Helsingfors paper 4 Hufvudstads- 
bladet ’. Among his compositions arc a 
Symphony (1933), choruses and songs, and 
his chief literary works are 4 Faltin och hans 
samtid ' (1934) and 4 Jean Sibelius and his 
Part in the Cultural Life of Finland ’ (i 94 *)* 

A. R. 

EIBENSCHUtZ, Dona (b. Budapest, 8 
May 1873). 

Hungarian pianist. She made her first 
appearance as a child of six in Vienna, and 
travelled in Russia, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, etc., until she was ten years 
old, studying during part of that time, and 
until 1885, at the Vienna Conservatory with 
Hans Schmitt. She also studied at Frankfort 
o/M. with Clara Schumann for four years, 
and after playing to Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Liszt and many other musical notabilities, 
began her career as a mature artist in 1890, 
when she played at one of the Gurzcnich 
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concerts at Cologne. The Leipzig Gewand- 
haus and the Richter concerts in Vienna 
followed next, and on 12 Jan. 1891 she made 
her first appearance in London at a Monday 
Popular Concert, playing Schumann’s ‘ Etudes 
symphoniques * and in Beethoven’s A major 
cello and pianoforte Sonata with Piatti. Her 
success was emphatic, and until her marriage 
with Carl Dcrenburg in 1902 she was one of 
the most highly esteemed of all the pianists 
that came regularly before the London public. 
After that her public appearances became rare. 
She continued to live in England. 

J. A. F.-M., rev. 

EIBLER, Joseph von. See Eybi.fr. 

EICHBERG, Julius (b. Dusscldorf, 13 
June 1824; d. Boston, Mass., 19 Jan. 1893). 

German violinist, teacher and comjx>*cr. 
He entered the Brussels Conservatoire in 1843 
and graduated in 1843 with first prizes for 
violin playing and composition. He was then 
appointed a professor in the Conservatory at 
Geneva, where he remained eleven years. In 
1837 he went to New York and two years later 
to Boston. I Ic was director of the orchestra at 
the Boston Museum for seven years, beginning 
in 1839, and in 1867 took a share in the estab¬ 
lishment of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
being mainly responsible for the high reputa¬ 
tion it enjoyed as a violin school. 

Kichbrrg's compositions arc many and in 
various forms, for solo voices, chorus, violin, 
string quartet, pianoforte, etc. He prepared 
several text-books and collections of studies for 
the violin, and collections of vocal exercises and 
studies for the use of youths in the higher 
classes of schools. Eichberg’s operettas were 
very successful. He produced four: * The 
Doctor of Alcantara ’, ‘ The Rose of Tyrol ’, 

• The Two Cadis ’ and ‘ A Night in Rome ’. 

f. 11. j. 

ElchcndorfT. Joseph von. See AI (onto cl Saliio. 
Hr.iltim (a rhor.il work*, 6 wngi, 1 duel, 2 uiiMii. 
Ilurkliarl (\V. f chorus). Cornelius (tone & duel). 
Fraiu (13 tongt). Gcnlbcrgcr (tones). Gr«.*z 4 umgt). 
K.inmuki (3 choruteo. KujI> (tongt . Runs (Ernst, 
cantata). I.oilur (* Freier *, incid. m.). Mcdiner •, 
tons*). Mcndrlttolm <10 parttongt, 5 tons*. 1 duel 1. 
I’aumg.triiicr (* Aut dem l.chrn cine* Taugcnichls *. 
opera). IVpptns (eliorut). PTii/nrr (cantata; 18 
vmis*; 1 song wiili orrh.). Philipp (P., choral cyclt . 
Kado (wins). Reger (l choral tong, 2 tons*, i duel). 
Kudorll (6 tongt). Schoeck (* Schlots Durandc \ opera ; 
2 choral works; a tong cycles with orrh.; * tones will, 

• hatnher music ; Jo tongs with pf.). Sthulihnt (tong*). 
.Schumann (6 paritong*. |6 tong*). Sirgl (par I tong*). 
Sinylh (E.. 4 tongt). Sirauv* (K.. ‘ Tagesxcilen ’. 
eliorut & orcli.; song with orch.). Welz (chorus). 
Wirlh (H., tong*). Wolf (H., (» choral work*, 18 tongt). 

EICHHEIM, Henry (b . Chicago, 3 Jan. 
1870; d. Montecito, Cal., 22 Aug. 1942). 

American violinist, conductor and com¬ 
poser. He obtained his early musical training 
at the Chicago Musical College, where he was 
awarded a first prize for violin playing. His 
father was a cellist in the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, and the son secured the post of 
violinist in the same organization. Histcachers 
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included Carl Becker, S. Jacobson and Leopold 
Lichtcnbcrg. In 1890 he became a violinist 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a post 
which he held for twenty-two years. He was 
for four years conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra at Winchester, Mass., but from 1912 
onward he devoted his time chiefly to com¬ 
position and occasional recitals. 

Eichhcim’s tours in the Ear East resulted 
in the collection of much musical material 
and a numlicr of unusual instruments. Several 
of his works call for these instruments, his 
orchestral composition ‘Java ’ being one of 
the earliest serious cfloits to reconstruct the 
actual mu*ic of the Orient for concert audi¬ 
ences of the West. Eirhheim was elected a 
Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Japan. He 
conducted his own works in Baris, London, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Hollywood. As a violinist he participated in 
the first American performance of the violin 
and piano sonatas of Debussy and d’lndy and 
of Ravel’s Trio. He lectured in Peking, Tokio 
and, on oriental music, in many American 
cities. 

His works include ‘Chinese Legend’, 
ballet (1924), ‘ Burmese Pwc’, ballet (1926), 

* The Moon, My Shadow and I ’, Chinese 
ballet with soprano and women’s chorus (192b); 
orchestral works (all requiring oriental instru¬ 
ments) : * Oriental Impressions ’ for chamber 
orch. (1921) and for full orch. (1922),* Chinese 
Legend ’ (1924), * Burma ’ (1927) . ’Java: 
First Movement of a Triptych’ (1929) and 

* Malay Mosaic ’ (1924). G. R. 

EICHNER, Ernst (b. Mannheim, 9 Feb. 
1740; d. Potsdam, 1777). 

German bassoonist and composer. He was 
a member of the court orchestra at Zwei* 
bracken until 1770, subsequently travelled for 
a few years in Germany and also to Paris and 
lamdon, and in 1773 entered the orchestra of 
Prince Frederick William (nephew of Frede¬ 
rick the Great and later Frederick William II 
of Prussia) at Potsdam. He was an excellent 
virtuoso on his instrument and a prolific com¬ 
poser of instrumental music in the Mannheim 
style and tradition. A thematic catalogue of 
31 symphonies will be found in D.T.B., VII, 
ii (1906) and of 34 chamber works (sonatas, 
trios, quartets, quintets, one sextet on airs by 
Gretry) ibid., XVI (1915). A Symphony in D 
is reprinted there in Vol. VIII, a flute Quartet 
in Vol. XV and two pf. Trios, Op. 1 No. 3 and 
Op. 2 No. 1 in Vol. XVI. He also wrote a 
number of pianoforte sonatas and concertos; 
Mozart played one of the latter at sight at 
Munich on 10 Oct. 1777 (tee his letter of that 
date). Eichncr was then no longer alive, 
having died early in that year. 

Eichnrr’s daughter. Adelheid Marie ( h . 
Mannheim, 1762; d. Potsdam, 5 Apr. 1787), 
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published a collection of songs at Potsdam in 
1780 and was also a good pianist and singer; 
from 1781 until her early death she took lead¬ 
ing soprano parts in several Italian operas in 
Berlin. Zelter was a friend of hers and 
describes her voice in his autobiography. 

A. L. 

Bibl. — Volk, A., 'Erast Eichner: sein Lebcn ’ 
(Cologne, 1943). 

EINEM, Gottfried von (b . Berne, 24 Jan. 

i 9 » 8 ). 

Austrian composer. He was born in Swit¬ 
zerland while his father was Austrian military 
attache at Berne. He developed artistic lean¬ 
ings early in his cultivated home and at the 
grammar-school of Plon (Holstein), where much 
was made of modern music, particularly of 
Hindemith, who wrote his ‘ Ploner Musiktag’ 
for the school in 1932. Eincm became assistant 
conductor and coach at the Berlin State Opera 
and at the Wagner festival theatre at Bayreuth. 
He finished his studies with Boris Blacher and 
occupied himself closely with modern tend¬ 
encies, not only those of such composers as 
Stravinsky, Milhaud and Prokofiev, but also 
with those of light music, especially Gershwin’s 
and Duke Ellington's. His most important 
work so far is the opera ‘ Damons Tod to a 
libretto based on a drama by Georg Buchner 
by Boris Blacher and the composer, produced 
at the Salzburg Festival on 6 Aug. 1947. The 
work synthesizes various trends that mani¬ 
fested themselves in music between the two 
world wars, but may be said to have its root 
in Mussorgsky, since it lays stress on a kind of 
inspired primitive eloquence which docs not 
in the first place rely on orchestral colour. 
Eincm achieves a personal style by uniting a 
variety of influences, not excluding that of 
jazz, and his music exudes a strongly individual 
atmosphere while it is handled with a virtu¬ 
osity of technique exploiting all the resources 
of polyphony. It stands for a hard realism 
that makes no concessions to romantic illustra¬ 
tion and replaces “ chordal symbolism ” by 
clear-cut instrumental line-drawing. Emotion 
is felt to be present, but is not allowed to reveal 
itself gushingly, and where it docs emerge, it 
docs so in a new way not easily apprehended 
by hearers unfamiliar with Einem's new 
manner. A second opera, ‘ Dcr Prozess 
with a chamber orchestra, to a libretto by 
Caspar Nchcr in Kafka’s ‘ The Trial was 
written for production at Salzburg in 1953. 
The earlier works arc : 

Op. 

1. B.illrt * Turandot ’, scenario by L. Malipiero after 

Go/.zi (prod. Dresden, 1944). 

2. Capriccio for orch. 

3. Pf. Piece*. 

4. Concerto for orch. 

. Song* to poems by Hafiz. 

. Opera, ' Dantons Tod ’. 

6 a. Suite from 1 Dantons Tod ’ for orch. 

7. Sonatinas for pf. 

8. Songs on Chinese poems. 


t ‘ Music No. 1 * for orch. 

let * Rondo of the Golden Calf’ (1952). 

H. R. 

Bibl.—Laux, Karl, * Gottfried von Einem ’ in ‘ Musik 
und Musiker dcr Gegenwart I, 91-96 (Essen, 
1949 ). 

Rvtz, Hans, ‘ Gottfried von Einem und seine Oper 
" Dantons Tod ” • (Vienna, 1947). 

Set olio Blacher (lib.). 

EINERT, Teodor ( b . Warsaw, 1838; d. 
Warsaw, 3 Feb. 1866). 

Polish composer. He was the son of Karol 
Frydcryk Einert, organist of the Protestant 
Church in Warsaw, who died in 1837. He 
studied first under his stepfather, August 
Frcyer, at the W'arsaw Conservatory. He 
wrote numerous compositions for pianoforte, 
which include * Doulcur c« passion ‘ Pens^e ’ 
(Op. 2), 4 Chant sans paroles * (Op. 3), 4 Au 
bord de la Vistule ’ (Op. 4) and two Mazurkas 
(Op. 5). He also composed a Funeral March 
which was first played by the Warsaw instru¬ 
mentalists, conducted by Minchcjmer, at the 
composer’s funeral. c. r. h. 

EINSAME INSEL, DIE (Overture). See 
Hebrides. Mendelssohn. 

EINSTEIN, Alfred (b. Munich, 30 Dec. 
1880; d. El Cerrito, California, 13 Feb. 1952). 

American (naturalized) musicologist. He 
studied with Adolf Sandberger at Munich 
University and in 1903 took the Ph.D. degree 
with the thesis 4 Zur deutschen Litcratur fur 
Viola da Gamba ’ (published in 1905). He 
then devoted himself chiefly to research on the 
subject of the madrigal and its composers, 
publishing articles on it in the journal of 
the I.M.G. His chapter on the madrigal 
in Adler’s 4 Handbuch dcr Musikgcschichtc' 
(1924) is a comprehensive summary of the 
subject, and his exhaustive book in 3 volumes, 
published in English as 4 The Italian Madri¬ 
gal ' (Princeton & Oxford, 1949), is likely to 
remain the classic on the Italian madrigal, not 
to be superseded by any future research, 
for which it appears to have left no further 
scope. 

As a musical and musico-literary editor 
Einstein did equally distinguished work long 
before he left Germany. With Sandberger he 
produced the edition of selected works by 
Steffani in the D.D.T. (2nd scries) and in 1918 
he became editor of the ‘Zcitschrift fur Musik- 
wissenschaft ’. He was also responsible for 
three issues of Riemann’s 4 Musiklcxikon ’ 
(1919, 1922 and 1929), the last two (10th and 
1 ith eds.) being important revisions of the old 
Dictionary. He was also music critic to the 
4 Berliner Tagcblatt ’ from 1927 till 1935. In 
the latter year, however, his ripe scholarship 
was lost to Germany, his independence as 
a journalist being threatened by the Nazi 
regime and his profound learning being cheer¬ 
fully sacrificed to political ideology. He lived 
in London for a time, engaged in assiduous 
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research at the B.M. and other libraries, and 
then settled near Florence. 

In the meantime two editions he had pre¬ 
pared for the D.T.O. after he went into exile 
were published: Works written for the 
Austrian Imperial Court (1934) and Gluck's 
‘ L’ innoccnza giustificata ’ (1937); and a 
third and completely revised edition of 
Kochd's Catalogue of Mozart's works was 
also published (Leipzig, 1937). Alwaysamonu- 
mcntal work of reference, it was immensely 
improved by Einstein's new investigations, 
from the bottom up, of questions of chrono¬ 
logy and authenticity, and its bibliographical 
references were considerably enriched. A 
later edition, with further corrections and 
additions, was issued after his settling in 
the U.S.A. (Ann Arbor, 1947). During his 
London sojourn a group of his English 
colleagues in musicology, brought together by 
Richard Capcll, combined to translate his 
* Gcschichtc dcr Musik ’ (1917) as a personal 
tribute to the author. It was published as 
‘A Short History of Music’ (London, 1936, 
and ed. revised by the author, London, 1917). 
Another English work was 'Gluck', a con¬ 
tribution to the ' Master Musicians * series 
(London, 1936). 

In 1939 Einstein left Europe to settle in the 
U.S.A. as professor of imisital history at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., where hr twice 
occupied the .Wilson Chair. He also taught 
at Columbia University in New York, at Ann 
Arbor and Princeton Universities, and, from 
■ 94 °> a * *bc Julius llartt School of Music, 
Hartford, Conn. In 1 <149-50 he was visiting 
professor both at Princeton and Yale Univer¬ 
sities. He retired in 1950 owing to ill-health. 

To his American |»criod belong further 
works of outstanding value, apart from his 
monumental book on the Italian madrigal 
mentioned above : 'Greatness in Music '( New 
York & Oxford, 1941), * Mozart: his Char¬ 
acter, his Work ' (New York & Oxford, 1945), 
' Schubert: a Musical Portrait ’ (New York, 
1950) and, as part of the Norton History of 
Music, * Music in the Romantic Era ' (New 
York & London, 1947). it. c. c. & e. b. 

Hint. — IIaiiman. R. Alec, * Einstein's “The Italian 

Madrigal ” * f Music Survey \ Vol. III. No. 2. 

I>|). 108-13). 

EISENBERG, Maurice (b . Konigsborg, 
24 Feb. 1902). 

German violoncellist. He studied music at 
the Leipzig Conservatory' and at the Ecolc 
Normale dc Musique in Paris. For several 
years he took lessons with Casals, and he is 
a graduate of the Pcalxxly Conservatory of 
Baltimore. He was head of the Casals class 
at the Ecolc Normale in Paris from 1930 to 
1939 and is now head of the cello department 
at the New York College of Music and at the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy. He is also 
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visiting professor of the University of Southern 
California and the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, and concert lecturer for the Associa¬ 
tion of American Colleges. As a soloist he 
has toured frequently throughout the U.S.A., 
Luropc and Africa, playing with all the lead¬ 
ing orchestras in every country, and also 
giving recitals. His repertory includes solos 
of all kinds from Frescobaldi and Bach to 
Brahms. Dvorak and modern composers. He 
has given many first performances of new 
works. He wrote a l»ook, * Cello Playing of 
Today ’. u. k. W. 

EISENBERGER, Seweryn ( b . Cracow, 
ij July 1H79; </. New York, 11 Dec. 1945). 

Poli'li pianist. He studied first under his 
father. As a wonder child he appeared in 
Beethoven's ID major Concerto, but be then 
continued hi' studies under Ehrlich in Berlin 
and Lcschctizky in Vienna. He taught the 
pianoforte at the Cracow Conservatory 
(1914-21) and in 1922 moved to Vienna, 
lH'coming a mcml»er of the Wiener Trio. In 
■933 be moved to the U.S.A., where he gave 
a series of concerts both a» soloist and recitalist. 

c. k. 11. 

EISENHUT, Thomas (t. ?; </. ?). 

German 17th-century theorist and com- 
inner. I le was director of music to the Prince 
of Kcinpten and in 1674 tanouieus regular it 
at St. George's, Augsburg, lie composed 
* Hynmi ariosi' (1674); * Sacer concent us ’ 
(1683): also a theoretical work, 4 Fundu- 
incntum inusicale ’ (1702). r.. v. d. s. 

EISLER, Hanns (6. Leipzig, 6 July 1898). 

German composer. He became a pupil of 
Schoenberg in Vienna, but did not adhere to 
his master s twelve-note system after trying it 
out in his early studies. He became the ex¬ 
ponent of a tendency which disclaimed the 
conception of l' art f»>ur l'at! and sought to press 
music into the service of new social develop¬ 
ments. Problems of the day, such as are 
approached from a politico-didactic view¬ 
point in the work of Bert Brecht or from a 
popular philosophic one in that of Silonc, 
Eislcr attempts to deal with through music, an 
art which lie requires to serve our own time 
and to act as the messenger of extra-musical 
ideas. He was thus well qualified after the 
second world war to do much in helping to 
promote the organization of German workers’ 
choirs. In his own choruses he tries to be 
understood by the masses who form a section 
of the population for whom culture is as yet a 
scaled book, without however sacrificing pro¬ 
gressive means of artistic creation. Having 
lived and worked in U.S.A. after 1933, lastly 
at Hollywood, he returned in 1948 to Vienna, 
which he regards as his true spiritual home. 

Eislcr’s early period, which may be regarded 
as still “ purely artistic ", includes music for 
pianoforte (sonatas Opp. 1 and 6, pieces Opp. 
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3 and 8), songs (Opp. 2 and 5) and a ' Duo ’ 
for violin and cello (Op. 7); but the 4 Tage- 
buch ’ for 3 women’s voices, tenor, violin and 
piano (Op. 9) already turns in the direction of 
an art influenced by everyday problems, an 
attitude to which he has remained faithful 
except in the case of the numerous commis¬ 
sioned works he has produced. From his later 
compositions, which up to 1948 have grown 
into the neighbourhood of a hundred opus 
numbers, the following may be mentioned as 
characteristic in their titles and their artistic 
tendencies: the didactic pieces 4 Die Mass- 
nalime ’ (Op. 20) and 4 Die Mutter ’ (Op. 25), 
music for the play 4 Die Rundkopfe und die 
Spitzkopfc' the “‘Gott sci bci uns” Kantate’ 
(Op. 52) and the 4 Kantate auf den Tod eines 
grossen Manncs ’ (Op. 59), all to words by 
Bert Brecht, or the cantata 4 In unserem 
Landc ’ to a text by Silone. To the same type 
of work belong the numerous scores of inci¬ 
dental music for plays by Odets, Shaw and 
Brecht (‘ Galilei ’) and of film music for 
German, Russian, French and American 
films. He also wrote a book on 4 Composing 
for the Films’ (New York, 1947). Further 
compositions deserving attention arc the 
following: 

VOCAL WORKS 
Male Choruses, Opp. 10, 14, 17, 19. 

Mixed Choruses, Opp. 13, 21. 35. 

Various choral Ballads (incl. the * Californian \ Op. 47). 
Various choral Canlalas (incl. * Die den Mund auf 
hatten ’. Op. 36, * Man lebt von einem Tag zum 
andern \ Op. 37. 4 Zuchthauskanlate \ Op. 38, 

‘ Kricgskantalc , Op. 61). 

Elegies and Sonnets. 

* Woodbury-Chorbuchlein ' Op. 77 - 

‘ Holly wooiler Licderbuch \ Op. 78 (f. *00 songs to 
words by Hdlderlin, Seneca and others). 

Songs to old German words. Op. 79 - 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Kleine Sinfonie ’, Op. 29. 

Suites for various orchestras, large and small, Opp. 23- 
* 4 , 30 , 34 . 40 . 49 . 67, 71 - 74 . Bo, 86-89. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sonata for vn. & pf., Op. 64. 

* Kindersnite ' for llute, bassoon, stg. 4tet & pf. (on 

American children's songs). Op. 68. 

' Kammersymphonie 'for 15 insts.. Op. 69. 

‘ Vierzehn Artcn den Regen zu bcschreiben ’ for flute. 

clar., vn., cello & pf., Op. 70. 

Octet for wind & stgs., Op. 700. 

Stg. Quartet, Op. 75. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Sonatina, Op. 44. 

Theme and Variations. Op. 76. 

H. R. 

Ste also Film Music (theories of). 

EISTEDDFOD (Welsh, plur. Eisteddfodau , 

“ a sitting of learned men ”). Musical and 
poetic festivals which originated in the trien¬ 
nial assembly of Welsh bards usually held at 
Aberffraw, the royal scat of the princes of 
North Wales and Anglesey, at Dynevor in 
South Wales and at Mathravacl, Merioneth¬ 
shire. The main purposes of these gatherings 
were the regulation of poetry and music, the 


conferring of degrees and the election to the 
chair of the Eisteddfod. 

The antiquity of this ceremony is very high, 
mention being made of an Eisteddfod in the 
7th century at which King Cadwaladr pre¬ 
sided. Those bards only who acquired the 
degree of “ Penccrdd ” (chief minstrel) were 
authorized to teach, and the presiding bard 
was called Bardd Cadeiriawg — the bard of 
the chair — because after election he was 
installed in a magnificent chair and decorated 
with a silver and gold chain, which he wore 
on his breast as a badge of office. His emolu¬ 
ments from fees were considerable. Persons 
desiring to take degrees in music were pre¬ 
sented to the Eisteddfod by a Penccrdd, who 
vouched for their fitness, the candidates being 
required to pass through a noviciate of three 
years and to study for further several periods 
of three years before advancement to each of 
the three higher degrees. It is now difficult to 
define the status of the titles conferred, but 
they cannot be considered more than historical 
names or complimentary distinctions, often 
bestowed by the Eisteddfodau upon persons 
who had but little knowledge of music. 

After being discontinued for some time 1 the 
Eisteddfodau appear to have been revived in 
the reigns of Edward IV, Henry VII, Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth I. In 1450 what has been 
called 44 The great Eisteddfod of Carmarthen ” 
was held in that town, with the king's sanction ; 
and another meeting was held in South Wales 
in Henry VII's reign, of which no records arc 
preserved. In 1523, at Caerwys, Flintshire, an 
Eisteddfod was held at which many eminent 
men were present, and on 26 May 1569 there 
was another at the same place, under a com¬ 
mission granted by Queen Elizabeth. Still 
more memorable was the congress at Bcwpyr 
Castle in 1681, under the auspices of Sir 
Richard Bassett. 

In 1771 the Gwyneddigion, a society estab¬ 
lished in London for the cultivation of the 
Welsh language, promoted several of these 
meetings in North Wales; in 1819 the 
Cambrian Society held a great Eisteddfod 
at Carmarthen, at which the Bishop of St. 
David's presided. John Parry, who was a 
chief promoter of this society, and its registrar, 
edited the Welsh melodies for it, and in 
recognition of his efforts a concert was given 
to him at Freemasons’ Hall on 24 May 1826 
(at which Catherine Stephens, Braham, Mori, 
Lindley and others assisted), followed by a 
dinner at which Lord Clive presided. In later 
years the revival of these meetings was pro¬ 
moted by Sir Benjamin Hall (afterwards Lord 
Llanovcr); at one of them, held in 1828 at 
Denbigh, the Duke of Sussex was present, and 
Sir Edward Mostyn was president. c. m. 

■ .An Eisteddfod held at Caerwys in mo is held to 
have been the model for the Irish " Feis ”. 
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The National Eisteddfod is now held 
annually in Aug. at one or other of the Welsh 
towns. It differs from other competition 
festivals, to which it originally afforded a 
model, in its bardic ceremonial and customs, 
which have been revived as far as possible in 
accordance with what is known or supposed to 
have been the procedure of ancient Britain. 
The ceremony begins with the proclamation 
of the Eisteddfod a twelvemonth and a day 
before and culminates in the chairing of the 
bard. h. c. c. 

Llangollen International Musical 
Eisteddfod. — A new development of the 
Eisteddfod, with a wider sphere of influence, 
began at Llangollen in 1947, when the first 
International Musical Eisteddfod was held 
there. The meetings have continued annually 
in July, and they are attended by ever- 
increasing teams of foreign visitors. The 
festival lasts five or six days ami concen¬ 
trates mainly on choral singing and folk 
music, with a great deal of stress laid on 
folk dancing. Performances by professionals 
are given for the entertainment of the visitors, 
including ballet and orchestral concerts, 
but the chief purpose of the organization is 
to give choirs and folk-dance parties from 
any part of the world an opportunity to 
judge each other anti to coui|>etc in a spirit 
of friendly rivalry. The choirs are encouraged 
to sing folksongs, but may also compete with 
polyphonic music, such as motets and madri¬ 
gals, or introduce suitable works by living 
composers of their own countries. Inter¬ 
national trophies and money prizes arc oiTcrcd 
for the three best entries in each of the classes 
held during the day. In the evening non¬ 
competitive concerts are given at which 
British and foreign artists of eminence take 
pleasure in appearing with the competitors 
before enthusiastic audiences of a kind hardly 
to be found elsewhere in the world. Dis- 
tinguished musicians act as adjudicators. The 
Music Director is \V. S. Gwynn Williams, 
O.B.E. In 1953 over 150 choirs and dance 
parties from *3 different countries competed 
and more than 15,000 people attended the 
performances. e. b. 

See aha Card. 

EITNER, Robert (b. Breslau, 22 Oct. 
1832 ; d. Tamplin nr. Berlin, 2 Feb. 1905). 

German musical editor and bibliographer. 
He founded the Gescllschaft fur Musikfor- 
schung in i 860 and contributed to the valuable 
historical periodical 1 Monatshcfte fur Musik- 
gcschichtc \ His editorial work began with 
' Vcrzeichnis ncucr Ausgabcn alter Musik- 
werkc ... bis zum Jahrc 1800 ’ (Berlin, 
1871), which, though singularly defective as 
regards the English 1 school, is a useful cata- 

' II omits all mention of the collection* of Barnard 
(1641), Boyce ( 1778 ) and Arnold (1790). as well as 
M or ley * Triumphr* of Oriana * (1601). 
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loguc. Later he produced, in conjunction 
with Habrrl, Langerberg and C. F. Fold, a 
valuable * Bibliographic der Musik-Sarnmel- 
werkc des 16. und 17. Jahrhundcrts ’ (Berlin, 
1877). The most im|>ortant of his publications 
is the* Biographisch-bibliographischesQucllen- 
Lexikon dcr Musiker und Musikgclchrtcn 
der christlichcn Zeitrcchnung bis /ur Mine 
des 19. jahrhundcrts ’ (begun 1900, completed 
in 10 vols. 1904), a work which, though not 
faultless, marks a great advance in trustworthi¬ 
ness of information over anything else of the 
kind. The ‘ Qucllcn-Lcxikon ' was continued 
and corrected by ‘ Miscellanea musicae hiblio- 
graphics ' (1912-15), edited by H. Springer, 
M. Schneider and W. Wold heim and a photo¬ 
graphic reprint appeared in the U.S.A. in the 
late 1940s, unfortunately with all its faults 
mechanically reproduced. 

F.itner edited Sweelinck's organ works 
and other things for the Dutch Maatschappij 
lot bevordrring tier Toonkunst. His papers 
on Swcclinrk (Berlin, 1870) and Arnold 
Schlick are of importance. 

f. c;., adds. 

EK, (Fritz) Gunnar (Rudolf) (b. Asarum, 
Blekingc, 21 June 1900). 

Swedidi organist, cellist and composer. He 
was at the Stockholm Conservatory in 1920- 
1926, studying composition with Ernst Ellberg, 
organ with G. llagg and O. Olsson, and cello 
with C. Lindhe. From 192U to 1937 lie was an 
orchestral cellist, organic of Ostra Kncby 
church, Xorrkoping, in 1938-41, and of All 
Saints, Lund, from 1942. 

His compositions include: 

Work* for chorus & orch. 

Symphony No. 1 (1916). 

Symphony No. a 

Symphony No. 3 (191s). 

Suite for arch. 

Concert Overture No. t. 

Swedish Kjiitjty. 

Fanuii.i and fui-ur for ilgi. 

Piece* for small orcli. 

If. Concerto. 

Fantasy for vn. & orrh. 

Chorale Fantasy for viola & organ. 

Pieces for origan, &c. 

K. D. 

Biot- -Article in * Roster i Radio * (1915. No. 38). 

EKIER, Jan (b . Cracow, 29 Aug. 1913). 

Polish pianist, composer and teacher. He 
began his musical studies at Cracow and 
shortly afterwards went to Warsaw, where at 
the Conservatory he joined the pianoforte 
class of Drzewiecki and studied composition 
under Sikorski. As composer he was awarded 
the third prize for his ‘ Suita Goralska ’ 

(* Highlanders’ Suite ’), written for small 
orchestra, by the l’olskie Wvdawnictwo 
Muzycznc (Polish Music-Publishing Society). 
As pianist he won one of the prizes at the 
Chopin International Competition in Warsaw 
• n ' 937 - Apart from his appearances on the 
concert platform he teaches the pianoforte 
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and is now (1951) rector of the Music School 
at Sopoty. 

Ekicr’s output is very small and consists 
(up to 1948) of the ‘ Suita Goralska * for small 
orchestra (1936), reorchestratcd for symphony 
orchestra (1937), Variations and Fugue for 
string quartet (1938) and numerous pianoforte 
pieces. c. r. h. 

EKKEHARD. There were three of that 
name ; the first, who was a monk of St. Gall 
(</. 978), composed sequences, and wrote an 
epic, * Walther \ The second (Palatinus) (</. 
C. 996) was provost at Mainz, head of the 
school of St. Gall and reader to the Duchess 
of Allcmannia. The third, a pupil of Nolker 
Labco, was a singer and poet, and was called 
by Archbishop Aribo to Mainz as head of the 
school of singing. He sang before the imperial 
family at Ingelheim in 1030. E. v. d. s. 

EKMAN. Finnish family of musicians. 

(1) Karl Ekman, sen. (b . Abo (Turku), 
18 Dec. 1869; d. Helsingfors, 4 Feb. 1947), 
pianist, conductor and critic. He was a pupil 
of Busoni and Martin Wcgclius at the Hel¬ 
singfors Conservatory and of several prominent 
teachers abroad, e.g. Grunfcld in Vienna. 
From 1907 to 1912 he was director of the 
Helsingfors Conservatory and from 1920 to 
1930 critic to the ‘ Hufvudstadsbladct ’. In 
1929 he received the Professor's title. He 
arranged works by Bach, Handel, Sibelius and 
others for the pianoforte. 

(2) Ida Ekman (born Morduch) (b. Hel¬ 
singfors, 22 Apr. 1875; d. Helsingfors, 14 
Apr. 1942), soprano singer, wife of the pre¬ 
ceding. She studied in Helsingfors, Vienna 
(under Pauline Lucca), Germany and Italy, 
and gave highly appreciated performances in 
western Europe, appearing with Grieg, and 
was the first to introduce many of Sibelius's 
songs, in the interpretation of which she was 
unsurpassed. She married in 1895. 

(3) Karl Ekman, jun. (b . Bratislava 

(Pressburg), 29 Sept. 1895), writer and 
journalist, son of the preceding. He took the 
Ph.D. degree in 1920 and wrote a book on 
Sibelius (1935, Eng. ed. 1936). a. r. 

El Greco. Set Greco. 

ELCHE, MYSTERY OF. A mystery-play 
on the Assumption of the Virgin Mary per¬ 
formed every year at Elchc near Alicante in 
Spain on 14 and 15 Aug. The words arc 
entirely set to music. The existing text dates 
from 1639; but it is undoubtedly taken from 
some manuscript far older than that, and is 
written in the Limousine dialect, a species of 
Catalan or Provencal. The earliest known 
copy of the music is dated 1709, but was made 
from a 16th-century manuscript. Much of it 
is polyphonic, by Juan GinH P£rcz, Antonio 
dc Ribera and Lluis Vich; but the most 
striking pieces arc the long monodic passages 
given to the boy who takes the part of the 


Virgin Mary. These are sung not as they 
stand in the manuscript of 1709, but to a pro¬ 
fusely ornamented version, a variant of the 
original, handed down by tradition. It has 
been concluded that these are fragments of the 
music of a 15th-century liturgic drama; they 
have a certain affinity with the ‘ Canto de 
la Sibila ' sung every Christmas in the cathe¬ 
dral of Palma, Mallorca, with certain Balearic 
and Valencian folksongs, and perhaps with 
Mozarabic chant. 

The Mystery of Elchc as it is seen to-day is 
the 17th-century version of an earlier play. 
Another Spanish Assumption play is known, 
also in the Limousine dialect, the manuscript 
of which is dated 1420. The records of Elchc 
relate that in 1266 (or 1370) an ark drifted to 
the coast of Spain, containing a miraculous 
image of the Virgin Mary as well as the words, 
music and ceremonial of the liturgic drama. 
This was performed, according to the direc¬ 
tions given, until the mysterious death of Don 
Carlos (1568), after which it was forbidden by 
Philip II. In 1603, however, it was revived, 
and it has been performed annually ever 
since. 

The Mystery is divided into 2 parts, each 
lasting about two hours and a half, and repre¬ 
senting in a dramatic and musical form the 
death and burial of the Virgin Mary and her 
Assumption into Heaven. The sacred image is 
drawn up into the dome of the cathedral in 
a " machine ” resembling a golden swing, in 
which is an angel playing the guitar and two 
cherubim with mandolins; the performance 
ends with the descent of another machine con¬ 
taining the Three Persons of the Trinity, while 
a crown is let down on to the head of the sacred 
image to the accompaniment of full choir, 
organ, bells and military band. The morning 
between the two performances is occupied by 
a very curious procession, showing definite 
traces of Astartc-worship. J. b. t. 
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m ELDERING, Bram ( b . Groningen, 8 July 
1865; d. Cologne, June 1943)- 
Dutch violinist. He was a pupil of Jcno 
Hubay and Joseph Joachim. From 1891 to 1894 
he was the leader of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, then he was appointed to the same 
position in the Mciningcn court orchestra. 
Afterwards he became a professor at the 
Amsterdam Conservatory, and from 1903 he 
was for many years leader of the Giirzenich 
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Orchestra and professor at the Hochschulc lur 
Musik at Cologne. 

Eldcring had a great reputation as a teacher 
and as a chamber-music player. He was for 
many years leader of the Gurzenich String 
Quartet. One of his pupils was Adolf Busch. 

II. E. K- 

ELECTRIC GUITAR. See Electro- 
phonic Instruments. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC WAVE TRANS¬ 
MISSION. See Radio. 

ELECTROCHORD. An elcctrophonic 
pianoforte invented by Vierling of Berlin in 
1929-33, producing its notes by the conversion 
of electrical oscillations into audible sounds. 

ELECTRONDE. An elecirophonic instru¬ 
ment invented by Martin Tauhinann of 
Berlin in 1929. producing notes from the air 
capable of being graded according to the 
chromatic scales by means of a switch, not 
with arbitrarily adjustable pilch like those of 
the Acthcrophonc or Theremin. 

ELECTRONE. An elecirophonic organ 
brought out by the Compton Organ Company 
<»f London in 1939. producing its notes by 
electrostatic means and capable of synthetic¬ 
ally imitating the sounds of various organ 
stops and mixtures. 

ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS. See 

Ei.ec rKoriK >nic Ii hi mi n rs. 

ELECTROPHONIC INSTRUMENTS. 
Musical instruments on which the player may 
make at will notes whose origin is to be traced 
to electromagnetic vibrations ultimately con¬ 
verted into sound-waves *bv some form of 
loud-speaker. The intervention at some stage 
of these electromagnetic vibrations distin¬ 
guishes these from the older instruments 
wherein the component vibrations and the 
final sound-waves have an entirely mechanical 
origin ; at the same time the term excludes 
gramophones and sound-film apparatus, for 
these are mere reproducers of recorded music 
and cannot manufacture individual notes at 
the player's whim. 

It is well known that what the scientist calls 
the “ note " of a musical instrument can be 
split up into a numl»er of simple ** tones " and 
that it is the number and relative magnitude 
of these partial tones that determine timbre. 
In many cases these partials are members of 
the harmonic series based on the partial of 
lowest pitch in the note, but Ix-sides the true 
partial tones others may intrude whose origin 
is to be traced to the mechanical vibrations of 
the invariant parts of the instrument, e.g. to 
the belly of the violin, to the brass tube of a 
wind instrument or — in the instruments we 
arc now considering — to the natural tones 
of the loud-speaker. In the simpler types of 
elcctrophonic instrument the timbre is not 
capable of adjustment — it lies in the nature 


of the design — but in most it can be varied 
in some way, just as one can draw stops of 
different timbre on the organ. This is indeed 
one of the best features of these instruments, 
inasmuch as one is not limited to a few 
selected combinations of timbre such as tin- 
organ builder provides for the pla>er, but can 
experiment with tone-quality just as an artist 
docs with colours. 

This brings us to another important pro¬ 
blem before wc describe the actual types: 
shall the designer aim at an instrument which 
shall copy in its functions existing instruments 
or shall he throw tradition to the winds and 
offer the player complete freedom of choice in 
his palette-box? 

If it is desired to imitate the quality of 
existing instruments it will be necessary to 
analyse some typical notes, having regard to 
the fact that this quality is far from constant 
throughout the range of mast instruments, 
c\cn on the organ, though there is less varia¬ 
tion through the ranks of, let us say, a clarinet 
stop than on the true clarinet. 1 his analysis, 
the methods of which are to be found in scien¬ 
tific works on acoustics, results in a table giving 
the first six to ten component tones in the note 
in order of ascending pitch w ith their relative 
magnitudes on an arbitrary scale of intensity. 
The elcctrophonic imitator then requires to 
recombine these components in their correct 
relative intensities to synthesize the original 
ihmc in its correct timbre. He ought to in¬ 
clude in his study the ** starting and stopping 
noises " of the prototype, as these are equally 
important in determining our appreciation of 
the tonal effect of the instrument and should 
l»e reproduced in the synthesis if aural veri¬ 
similitude is to Ik* attained. These, together 
with the fixed tones already referred to in the 
make-up of the instrument which do not 
change with the notes of the scale it can 
produce, constitute the " formant " of the 
instrument. This formant must be faithfully 
reproduced. 

Having thus enunciated the problem, wc 
proceed to demolish it in greater part by 
suggesting that, although as a sop to tradition 
many of the makers of these new instruments 
have set themselves the task of copying existing 
formants, especially where the new type was 
intended to replace or Ik- used alongside the 
church organ, the future of elcctrophonic 
instruments lies rather in providing the player 
or composer with all the possibilities of new 
tone-colour, not necessarily related to existing 
timbres. In other words, he should not copy 
imperfections which have grown up with 
conventional orchestral instruments and organ 
pipes. 

The earliest elcctrophonic instrument ante¬ 
dated the era of applied electronics. Cahill's 
Telharrnoniurn (1906) consisted of a series of 
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alternating current generators producing pure 
tones at considerable power, since it was 
intended to relay them over telephone lines. 
Switches permitted the synthesis of the pure 
tones into notes of any required timbre and 
there was also a volume control. Though 
Cahill built such an apparatus in New York 
at considerable expense, the scheme had to be 
abandoned because Cahill’s music, though 
relayed over a separate wire system, inter¬ 
fered seriously by induction with the estab¬ 
lished telephone system. Nevertheless, Ca¬ 
hill’s wcll-worked-out scheme contained all the 
essentials of clcctrophonic music, lacking only 
the electrophonic valves and amplifiers which 
would have made possible the relaying of the 
music by wireless. 

Before wc describe the modern types of 
clcctrophonic generator, it is appropriate to 
discuss certain adaptations of the “ class¬ 
ical ” instruments of music by the use of 
amplifiers and loud-speakers, though by so 
doing wc arc neglecting chronological order. 
In these modifications the sound is produced 
initially by the usual mechanical vibrator, 
usually a wire, but the amplifier and loud¬ 
speaker replace the “ sounding-board ” of 
the conventional instrument and permit 
of modification of both the quality and the 
intensity of the note. The quality is usually, 
however, fixed by the designer and cannot be 
varied by the player. Such instruments, for 
example, arc the Nco-Bcchstcin, a pianoforte 
amplified on this principle, and the Electric 
Guitar. The amplifier on these is fed by a 
current which is picked up by a small electro¬ 
magnet located near the wire. As the steel 
wire vibrates under the action of the hammer 
or the player's finger, it induces currents in 
the coil of the electromagnet. In another 
type of pick-up used by some makers, the wire 
moves to and from a plate together with which 
it forms a small electric condenser, the 
potential on which varies in synchronism with 
the wire’s movements. This potential is then 
applied to the amplifier. 

The station of the pick-up along the wire 
influences the quality of the vibration passed 
on to the amplifier. Not only this, but the 
quality of the note of the wire itself exerts a 
powerful influence and this in turn — accord¬ 
ing to well-known acoustical laws — is deter¬ 
mined by the position and extent of the agent 
which sets the wire in vibration. Thus, if the 
string is struck as in the pianoforte, there will 
be a greater number of harmonics in the 
resulting tone if the hammer is sharply pointed 
and hard than if it is rounded and resilient. 
Furthermore the choice of striking-point 
operates in this way, that to each harmonic in 
the complex sound of the vibrating string 
there is a scries of nodes and antinodes. If 
the location of the striking-point is such that 


one or more of the harmonics require a node 
at that point, then these particular harmonics 
are absent in the resulting note. Similar 
principles apply to the situation of the pick¬ 
up. The electromagnetic oscillations reaching 
the amplifier will be deficient in those har¬ 
monics which have a node on the string 
opposite the pick-up, while those with anti¬ 
nodes there will receive preferential treatment. 
For this reason some inventors use a number of 
pick-ups to each wire and mix the resulting 
tones, though this is an expensive method and 
it is just as easy to modulate the tone from a 
single pick-up in any desired way. 

Other instruments of the same type use 
reeds as the acoustic vibrators. Sometimes 
these arc excited by hammers in the manner of 
a celesta (tuning-fork pianoforte); at other 
times wind-maintained reeds are employed as 
on the harmonium. 

In the clcctrophonic instrument, as usually 
understood, the tones are built up directly 
from oscillating electric circuits and not 
borrowed in this fashion from vibrating strings 
or reeds. The basis of this circuit is consider¬ 
ably older than wireless telegraphy and the 
electron valve. All that is required is to 
connect an induction coil in a circuit with a 
condenser. If such a circuit is disturbed, for 
example, by picking up an electric charge 
upon it, it sets up oscillations at a set fre¬ 
quency determined by the product of the 
inductance of the coil and the capacity of the 
condenser. All that is needed, then, to make 
a note audible of pitch corresponding to the 
electric frequency is some form of transformer 
of electric into acoustic energy, e.g. a telephone 
headpiece connected in the circuit. Duddcll 
(1900) was the first to produce loud sounds in 
this way. He replaced the headpiece with an 
electric arc and found that the fluctuations in 
the arc-current due to the circuit in which it 
was connected gave an intense sound. (Such 
“ singing arcs ” can still sometimes be heard 
where arc lamps line a street, though naturally 
the electricians take pains to suppress this — 
to the public — undesirable music.) 

The next step forward is to make use of the 
well-known propensity of the electronic valve 
to amplify such oscillations, by connecting the 
basic circuit into the grid of the valve and 
feeding the amplified electric vibrations which 
arise on the plate or anode of the valve into a 
loud-speaker (which is after all the same piece 
of apparatus as the telephone earpiece, except 
that it is able to transform electromagnetic 
vibrations of adequate intensity into corre¬ 
sponding sound-waves, audible at a distance 
without the necessity of holding the output 
close to one’s car.) This, then, is the basis of 
all instruments for synthetic music, except 
those employing the photo-electric cell, which 
shall be described subsequently. Thus, in 
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order to construct an instrument which will 
play a scale of notes in this way all that is 
necessary is to have a conventional keyboard 
and connect each key of the manual to its ow n 
oscillating circuit — to which the key acts as 
an “ on-ofF ” switch — and let them all feed 
into the same loud-speaker. 1 This arrange¬ 
ment, though simple in principle, requires at 
least one valve and circuit to each note — 
more if “ slops ” of differing quality arc to be 
provided — so that most designers adopt the 
principle of generating as many tones as 
possible from a rotating axle and mixing these 
as required for pitch and quality variation. 
This reduces the number of valves and so the 
initial expense and maintenance cost. \\c 
shall describe two systems: (1) the electro¬ 
magnetic, as on the Hammond instrument ami 
(2) the electrostatic, as on the Compton and 
Midgley-Walker instruments. 

In the Hammond instrument a synchronous 
motor drives a series of yi tone-generators 
mounted on a common axle, l'.ac h lone- 
wheel is a polygonal disc rotating in front of 
an electromagnet. As each high point of the 
disc passes in front of the magnet it induces an 
electric current in the coil which is wound 
round the magnet, and such alternating 
currents produce the component tones on 
which the synthesis of timbre is built. (For 
example, i( the wheel is octagonal in shape 
and the axle to which it is fixed rotates at hits 
revolutions per second, a current of frequency 
U x 50 400 c ycles per second is induced and 
this, converted into sound, produces a note in 
the neighbourhood of the on hcstral tuning- \. 
At the side of the manual there is a harmonic 
controller by which the player can set the 
timhre to whatever colour hr desires. Ac tually 
eight harmonics are available in nine grada¬ 
tions of intensity. When a key is depressed it 
selects the proper frequency for the funda¬ 
mental of the note in question, together with 
the proper frequencies of all seven overtones 
in their due relative intensities. These arc- 
superposed in the instrument, and the com¬ 
bined note Hows to the pre-amplifier located 
in the console and — after passing through an 
overall amplification corresponding to a 
" swell ” — reaches the loud-speakers. 

In the electrostatic type it is the alteration 
of the capacity of a condenser in a valve 
circuit which originates the currents to generate 
the partial tones. The plates of each con¬ 
denser are discs, placed a small distance apart 

1 I lie Ant public (Irinoiititalioii which the author 
remember* of such an “ elec ironic oritan " in Knv'IJMl 
at a conversazione ai Kin«'s C^'llrtfr. London, in 
• 9 2 3 i but many people in university laboratories had 
been coiisuuciiiig them privately in the years since Use 
end of ibe 1014-18 war. These contained no provision 
lor altering the timbre of the notes. Meissner states 
that the first public demonstration of a piprlcvs organ 
m which timbre control was possible was given by 
w-ipt. K. If. Kanner at Newark. New Jersey, in 1931. 


in air. One of them is fixed while the other, 
on which undulating grooves are inscribed, 
rotates in front of it. In an alternative type 
(Midglcy) both plates of the condenser arc 
fixed while a sheet of bakcliic having the 
necessary gradation of thickness rotates as a 
variable dielectric between them and so has 
the same crtcd of producing rhythmic varia¬ 
tions in the capacity. The condensers are 
connected to the grids of valves so as to pro¬ 
duce the necessary fundamentals and over¬ 
tones when amplified. 

Finally, working on a different principle, 
we find instruments such as the Organova, in 
which the sound-waves arc transformed from 
undulations of light in the form of fluctuations 
in the intensity of a beam falling on a photo¬ 
electric cell. In this device the quantity of 
electrons leaving a specially coated plate, 
which constitute a current of corresponding 
intc usity, is controlled by the amount of light 
falling on the plate. It is only necessary to 
cause the light falling on the cell to fluctuate 
in rhythmic fashion to get a current of 
rle« irons which varies in the same fashion and 
to transform this current into sound-waves 
from a loud-speaker in the usual way. The 
light variation is secured either by passing 
a film on which a dark track of varying 
blackness is inscribed between a lamp and 
the photo-electric cell, or by rotating between 
them a suitable arrangement of discs cut to 
a template, which produces the same effect. 

Although the three organs described norm¬ 
ally give tones of lixed intensity as long as they 
last, it is not difficult, though of course it adds 
to the elaboration, to introduce circuits which 
will make the sound of each note decay after 
its inception and so mimic pianoforte, harp or 
bell. Although the artificial wave-form dors 
not vary during attenuation in the same way 
that it does in some of these prototype instru¬ 
ments, it is not iin|H»ssihle to devise circuits 
which will change the quality at the same time 
as they make the note die away and so give a 
better imitation of pianoforte or hell timbre. 
Some inventors indeed derive both constant 
and evanescent tones as required from the 
same decaying source of sound, e.g. a struck 
reed. As soon as the sound has reached 
maximum intensity the pick-up is switched 
over to a circuit with a time-constant which 
can l»c made to give a slow or rapid fall in 
loudness or to maintain the tone without 
dissipation as long as the key is held down, in 
spite of the damping in the acoustic vibrator. 
On the Midglcy organ low-pass filters for 
preventing the high-frequency oscillations 
produced hv the key contacts from reaching 
the amplifiers produce a lag in both the rise 
and fall of intensity when the key is depressed 
and released respectively. The former gives 
an imitation of the slowness of speech of 
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certain organ pipes while the latter provides 
an artificial reverberation. 

Besides the instruments we have already 
described — which are usually referred to by 
their inventors as * 4 organs ” on account of 
the provision of a keyboard and the (gener¬ 
ally) sustained notes — there are others which 
bear a closer analogy to orchestral instruments, 
since they are capable of producing one note 
only at a time. Of such solo instruments 
that of Theremin and the Trautonium have 
reached commercial production. The former 
is an oscillating circuit in which the condenser 
that controls the frequency of the oscillatory 
current is composed of a copper loop aerial 
and a metal baton held in the hand, or some¬ 
times the hand alone suffices. When the hand 
is remote the note of the apparatus is ultra¬ 
sonic (above the audible pitch limit for 
the human car), so that no sound output is 
heard, but as the hand is brought near, the 
note descends the scale and may be halted at 
any pitch determined by the relative position 
of the hand and the aerial, in virtue of the 
increased capacity. If the current supply to 
the loud-speaker is kept on while the player is 
“ feeling ” for his notes, the music of the 
instrument is confined to an unbroken series 
of porlamenti ; but the provision of an on-off 
switch under control of his other hand or of a 
foot enables him to a certain extent to cut 
these distressing glides. 

The Trautonium, made before the second 
world war in Germany, has a grid-glow 
electron tube for a variable frequency gener¬ 
ator. The grid potential which controls this 
frequency and therefore the pitch of the note 
given out is determined by the length of a 
resistance wire pressed by the player at some 
point on to a metal plate placed behind it. 
Another resistance under the plate is varied 
by the pressure of a finger at a fixed point and 
controls the loudness of the note. The tech¬ 
nique of playing is therefore rather like that 
of a stringed instrument except that no action 
like bowing or plucking is demanded of the 
performer. The makers in fact claim that it 
is possible to get as fine a gradation in pitch 
and intensity as on a violin with greater ease, 
including effects such as vibrato, portamento and 
staccato. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether these 
solo oscillators will survive as serious musical 
instruments. In electro-acoustics the future 
lies rather with the “ organs", which on 
account of their compactness and portability 
are becoming serious rivals of the pipe organ. 

Other clcctrophonic instruments not already 
named above arc the Acthcrophon, Couplcx 
Organ, Elcctrochord, Elcctrondc, Elcctrone, 
Emicon, Hellertion, Klaviatur Sphacrophon, 
Magnetton, Ondes Musicales, Orgatron, 
Phototone, Pianotron, Radio-Synthetic Organ, 


Rangertone, Sphacrophon, Superpiano and 
Wave Organ. e. g. r. 
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ELEGY (IXcyos). In its original Greek 
sense the word denotes a poem always of a sad 
and touching character, and generally com¬ 
memorative of some lamented decease ( e.g . 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’) ; subsequently such a poem 
with music; and still more recently a piece of 
music inspired by the same feeling and sug¬ 
gested by a like occasion, but without poem or 
any words whatever. j. h. 

ELEKTRA. Opera in i-act by Richard 
Strauss. Libretto by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
based on Sophocles. Produced Dresden, 
Court Opera, 25 Jan. 1909. 1st perf. abroad, 
Vienna, Court Opera, 24 Mar. 1909. 1st in 
U.S.A., New York, Metropolitan Opera (in 
French, trans. by H. Gauthicrs-Villars), 1 
Feb. 1910. 1st in England, London, Covent 
Garden Theatre (in German), 19 Feb. 1910. 

ELER, Franz (b . Uclzcn, Liineburg, c. 
1500; d. Hamburg, 22 Feb. 1590). 

German hymnodist. He was cantor and 
teacher at the Johanneum at Hamburg in 
1529 and afterwards Kapellmeister at the cathe¬ 
dral. He wrote an important hymn-book in 
2 volumes: Part I, ‘ Cantica sacra . . 

Part II, ’ Psalmi Dr. Martini Luthcri . . 
with notation of the melodics after the system 
of Glarcanus. e. v. d. s. 

ELERT, Piotr (b . ?, prob. 1599; d. ?, 
« 653 ) ; 

Polish violinist and composer. In 1633 his 
opera under the Italian title of * La fama 
reale, ovvero II principe trionfante Ladis- 
lao IV, monarcha della Polonia, re di Suczia 
(Varsovia per Pietro Elert, Dramma per 
musica) * was performed at the royal court of 
Warsaw. He was a member of the royal 
chapel and frequently sent on some unofficial 
diplomatic missions. He was the first Polish 
musician to be granted the privilege of printing 
music by the king. Of all his works one only 
remains, a canon published by M. Scacchi 
in * Cribrum musicum (Xenia Apollinea) ’ 
in 1643. c. R. h. 

ELEVATION. See Ornaments, A (iii); 

D (iv). 

ELFORD, Richard (b. ? Lincoln, ?; d. 
London, 29 Oct. 1714). 

English countertenor singer and composer. 

He was educated as a chorister in Lincoln 
Cathedral. His voice changing to a fine 
countertenor, he became a member of the 
choir of Durham Cathedral. About the begin¬ 
ning of the 18th century he went to London 
and was engaged as a stage singer. On 2 Aug. 
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1702 he was sworn in as a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, a place being created expressly 
for him, and the same year he wrote music for 
Rowe’s 4 Tamerlane produced at the Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn Fields theatre. He also obtained 
the appointments of vicar-choral of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and lay vicar of Westminster Abbey. 
Weldon, in the preface to the first book of his 
4 Divine Harmony ’ (six solo anthems com¬ 
posed expressly for Elford), and Croft, in the 
preface to his 4 Musica sacra ’, speak in high 
terms of Klford's voice and singing. 

\v. 11. 11. 

ELGAR, (Sir) Edward (William) (b. 

Broad heath nr. Worcester, 2 June 1857; «/. 
Worcester, 23 Feb. 1934). 

English composer. His father, W. 11 . Elgar, 
was a musician of the type in which, fortun¬ 
ately, England is rich, who, without seeking 
or attaining any personal eminence, do sterling 
work in provincial centres. He founded a 
successful music-selling business at Worcester, 
was organist of St. George's Roman Catholic 
church there, and was also a capable violinist. 
He played in a local orchestra as well as in the 
professional one engaged for the annual Three 
Choirs Festival and took some part in deter¬ 
mining the programmes ol the festivals, exert¬ 
ing his influence to widen their repertory on 
certain occasions. Edward Elgar therefore 
grew up in musical surroundings, and the 
liberal experience he gained of string music 
through his father's violin, of wind instruments 
through his own playing of the bassoon in a 
wind quintet for which he also com|>oscd, of 
the organ and < hurch music both Roman and 
Anglican (for he was constantly in and out of 
Worcester Cathedral and knew the repertory 
of the cathedral choir intimately), t«*ok the 
place for him of more systematized musical 
education. He was at school till he reached 
the age of fifteen at Littleton House, near 
Worcester, but during his school days he often 
deputized for his father at the organ of St. 
George’s and also became a good violinist. 
The Worcester Glee Club proved another 
means of developing his talents. Elgar 
attended its meetings and so became con¬ 
versant with that peculiarly English form of 
vocal chamber music, the glee. He also acted 
as piano accompanist and became leader of 
the orchestra which sometimes assisted at the 
Club's meetings, performing such works as the 
concertos of Corelli and the symphonies of 
Haydn. A proposal to send him to Leipzig for 
music study when he left school was not 
carried out: Elgar entered a solicitor's office 
but continued to develop his music along 
individual lines, playing and composing. It is 
worth recording that he played the violin in 
the orchestra of the Three Choirs Festival 
during these years. 

In 1879 Elgar visited London to receive 


some violin lessons from Pollitzer, but his life 
continued uneventfully at Worcester for the 
next few years, unless indeed his appointment 
as bandmaster at the County Lunatic Asylum 
(1879), a post which he held for five years, can 
be called an event. Other local engagements 
began to occupy him : he became a member 
of Stockley's orchestra at Birmingham, where 
an Intermezzo of his composition was played 
(13 Dec. 18831. He travelled abroad and 
spent three weeks at I.eip/ig in 1882, and in 
the same year was appointed conductor of the 
Worcester Amateur Instrumental Society. 
He succeeded his father as organist of St. 
George's (1883-89). 

In 1889 he married Caroline Alice, daughter 
of Major-General Sir Henry Gee Roberts, 
K.C.B., and hi' wife's devotion and unswerv¬ 
ing confidence in his genius was one of the 
prime factors in that ultimate success which, 
though slow in coming, arrived with extra¬ 
ordinary decisiveness a few years later. Up 
to the time of his marriage Elgar had com- 
posed small works only; from that time for¬ 
ward he began to think in larger musical 
terms, as the list of his works shows. Elgar and 
hi' wife settled in London, but London had no 
particular use for a composer of slight things 
and was not the most congenial atmosphere 
in which to attain greater ones. Two years 
later (iBqt) he retired, therefore, to Malvern, 
whence issued during the next thirteen years 
all those works for orchestra and voices which 
were to convince the world of the force of 
Elgar's individuality. There he enjoyed years 
of quiet and concentrated work in ideal sur¬ 
roundings, varied by the forming of many 
friendships, by holiday travels abroad, and 
later, as his fame grew, by journeys to c onduct 
or otherwise superintend the production of his 
works. In 1904 the Elgars moved to Hereford 
and thence a few years later to London (Severn 
House, Hampstead), which was their head¬ 
quarters until the death of Lady Elgar in 1920. 

Early Works. — Meantime Elgar's public 
career may be said to have begun with the 
production of his ‘ Froissart ’ overture (Op. 
19) in the Public Hall, Worcester, at the 
festival of 1890. Its significance scarcely seems 
to have l»een fully recognized at the time. 
The distinctive qualities which make Elgar 
are now easily perceived in the light of his 
subsequent output; the hearers of 1890 had 
nothing to guide them. The 4 Froissart ’ 
overture, with the quotation from Keats on its 
title-page: 

When chivalry 
LiAed up her lance on high, 

stamps Elgar at once as belonging to the late 
romantics. It is said 1 to have grown directly 
out of the scene in Scott's ‘Old Mortality’, in 
which Claverhousc dilates on the spirit of 
• fcrnot Newman, ' Llgar p. 128. 
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chivalry enshrined in the Chronicles of Frois¬ 
sart. But it does more than assign Elgar to 
a class; tune after tunc emphasizes personal 
characteristics. Alternate vigour and sensu¬ 
ousness, exuberant leaps of melody and 
nervous chromatic twists of harmony reveal 
his own voice and manner, and the glowing 
orchestration is part and parcel of the thematic 
ideas. * Froissart ’ at once showed Elgar as a 
man who does not score for orchestra but thinks 
in its terms. 

In 1893 the first of his important choral 
works, ‘ The Black Knight ’ (Longfellow’s 
translation of Uhland’s ‘ Dcr schwarze Ritter ’), 
described as “ a symphony for chorus and 
orchestra ”, came out at Worcester, not'at the 
festival but at a concert of the Festival Choral 
Society. The same body first gave three years 
later his suite for chorus and orchestra, ‘ From 
the Bavarian Highlands which he wrote after 
a summer holiday at Garmisch. The year 
1896 was indeed an eventful one, since it in¬ 
cluded, besides this, the performance of Elgar’s 
first oratorio, ‘ The Light of Life ’ (‘ Lux 
Christi ’), at the Worcester Festival, and the 
production of ‘ Scenes from the saga of King 
Olaf ’ (poem by Longfellow, with additions by 
H. A. Acworth) at the North Staffordshire 
Musical Festival (Hanley). The latter is 
important as the first considerable work to 
be given outside the composer’s immediate 
neighbourhood, for Elgar is a conspicuous 
instance of a prophet honoured first in his own 
country, as the above list of the Worcester 
productions shows. 

' The Light of Life ’ is an oratorio on the 
miracle of Christ healing the man blind from 
his birth, and its words, put together by the 
Rev. E. Capcl-Curc on the traditional plan of 
oratorio, arc partly original and partly taken 
from Scripture. The Three Choirs Festival 
had produced a long scries of such oratorios 
year after year, only a small percentage of 
which had any permanent value. The life in 
Elgar’s music was at once evident. He brought 
a fresh point of view and originality of musical 
style to a form which, in spite of a few master¬ 
pieces, had become jejune. Particularly 
striking was the note of sincere devotion with 
which he surrounded the character of the 
Saviour and His mission as the bringer of light 
into the world, and the use of representative 
themes to illustrate the idea anticipated the 
method of later and greater works. The other 
choral works of this period, ‘ The Black 
Knight’, * King Olaf’, ‘The Banner of St. 
George ’ (1897) and ‘ Caractacus ’, which was 
Elgar's first introduction to the Leeds Festival 
(1898), all share with this oratorio a certain 
unsatisfactoriness of form, though their defects 
arc due to different causes. In the one case 
Elgar was still subject to an established tradi¬ 
tion ; in these cantatas on secular themes he 


was trying to make up for the lack of one. The 
romantic spirit which had first shown itself in 
the ‘ Froissart ’ overture bums in them all, but 
these legends of ancient kings, deeds of heroes 
and loves of fair ladies all belong properly to 
the region of opera. An English composer, 
untrained to think in terms of the stage and 
lacking opportunity for performance thereon 
even if he turned his thoughts in its direction, 
had to use the choral society as a substitute and 
present to his public dramatic ideas undrama¬ 
tized. * The Banner of St. George written 
for the Diamond Jubilee year of Queen 
Victoria, is the least important of the group. 
Its subject (verses by Shapcott Wcnslcy) com¬ 
bines the story of St. George killing the dragon 
with the patriotic motive, and it served to give 
rein to Elgar’s love of the symbolism of 
pageantry and power which gleams through 
a number of his compositions, including the 
Imperial March (written for the same occa¬ 
sion) and the later and more famous ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance ’ marches. 

‘ Caractacus ’ is a work of much greater sig¬ 
nificance. Its libretto, by H. A. Acworth, 
tells the story of the British leader’s fruitless 
struggle against the Roman invasion. The 
general lay-out in six scenes is frankly operatic. 
The curtain rises (the phrase is inescapable) 
on a scene of the British Camp on the Malvern 
Hills; the second scene depicts the mysteries 
of the Druids; the third gives us a love scene 
between Eigen (the daughter of Caractacus) 
and Orbin, a minstrel; the fourth and fifth 
scenes deal with the overthrow of the Britons; 
and the sixth shows Caractacus a captive at 
Rome, with a choral peroration prophesying 
British freedom and aggrandisement. This 
choral finale, with some other places where the 
choir is used for scene-painting purposes, is one 
of the things which mark the hybrid form of the 
work. Opera could have done without it; 
the choral cantata was felt to need summing 
up, and the process of summing up hardly came 
naturally to Elgar. In all these early works the 
attempt to do it brings bombast. At this stage 
indeed he ofTcrs a certain analogy to his great 
predecessor, Henry Purcell. His inspiration 
came in Bashes and was apt to exhaust itself in 
a phrase. With the virtue was the attendant 
defect of scrappiness. In one respect, how¬ 
ever, Elgar was, and has remained, very far 
from Purcell. He has never had that innate 
genius for setting the English language, and 
very few, if any, of his melodies seem to come 
straight from the ring of words as Purcell’s do. 
Generally the melody is born as something 
independent, to which the words arc subse¬ 
quently fixed. The result is a certain gauchene 
in the vocal writing. The brilliant qualities of 
‘ Caractacus ’ as they appeared at Leeds con¬ 
solidated Elgar’s position among his contem¬ 
poraries. It was performed there on 5 Oct. 1898. 
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In the following year two works made very- 
essential additions both to the actual value of 
his output and to the growth of his reputation. 
These were the ‘ Variations on an original 
theme for Orchestra called ** Enigma ”, first 
played in London under Hans Richter at St. 
James's Hall on 19 June 1899, and a cycle of 
five songs for contralto with orchestral accom¬ 
paniment, called * Sea Pictures sung at the 
Norwich Festival. Each one of the ** Enigma " 
variations was dedicated to a personal friend, 
generally indicated by initials or some other 
device, and Elgar claimed that in writing them 
he had, as it were, *’ looked at the theme 
through the personality ” 1 of that friend. 
He also explained the use of the title "Enigma” 
by stating that the theme itself has for counter¬ 
part another theme which, however, is not 
heard. 2 But the success of the work as a 
series of deliciously contrasted mood pictures 
and a masterpiece of orchestral device was 
not at all dependent on the intriguing ques¬ 
tions which such suggestions raise. Indeed 
the audiences who still listen with delight 
to these variations have now almost lorgotten 
to ask to whom they refer, and they have quite 
given up the hope of discovering the enigma 
theme, just as they no longer puzzle over the 
Sphinxes of Schumann's ‘ Carnaval 

As regards the * Sea Pictures', though 
Elgar’s settings of the poems will not always 
bear the closest scrutiny, for the reason hinted 
at above in the comparison with Purcell, the 
beauty of the musical ideas and of their or¬ 
chestral handling leaves little desire to subject 
them to that sort of criticism.* The fact is that 
though Elgar may not always be guided by the 
poetic rhythm or even by the plain sense of the 
words he chooses, he so far comes under their 
spell as to produce music completely sympath¬ 
etic to their mood. 

The Oratorios. —The year 1900 saw the 
birth of the work most widely acclaimed a* 
Elgar's masterpiece, his setting of the greater 
part of Cardinal Newman's poem, 1 The 
Dream of Gerontius ', for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra. It was produced at the Bir¬ 
mingham Festival on 3 Oct. 1900, and con¬ 
ducted by Richter. z\t its first appearance 
' Gerontius ' seemed to miss fire. Probably 
Richter, in spite of his great Wagnerian ex¬ 
perience, understood this subtle combination 
of voices and orchestra less thoroughly than 
lie had grasped the orchestral style of the 
' Enigma ” Variations; certainly the Birming¬ 
ham choir was puzzled by its startlingly new 
choral idiom. A portion of the audience was 
too much repelled by the theology of the poein 

' A lu *- , 9 °°- All »he person* referred lo in the 
work have been identified. See " Enigma " Variation*. 

Various attempt* have been made to discover what 
lbi» 1 familiar " theme i*. but so far none ha* led to a 
convincing solution of the mystery. 

... " n «t Newman did it trenchantlv in hi* book, 

‘ l-l K ar ’ (• Music of the Master* * series), chap. iv. 
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to appreciate the truthfulness with which the 
musician had entered into its psychology. 
One musician discovered that it “ slinks of in¬ 
cense " and seemed to suppose the aphorism to 
be a complete condemnation, instead of being, 
as in fact it was, a tribute, though a superficial 
one, to the sympathy existing between poet and 
composer. That sympathy is the first quality 
of the musical setting of * The Dream of 
Gerontius It was not conditioned by the 
circumstances of production, as earlier choral 
works had been. Elgar had pondered the 
poem lor ten years or so, and it had appealed 
to all that was both visionary and human in 
his nature. The result was one of those works 
of absolutely spontaneous feeling which are 
rare in the history of even the greatest artists. 
Criticism can put its finger on the weak spots 
as easily here as in the case of ' Caractacus ’, 
but they matter less; they vanish out of sight 
or hearing as the listener becomes absorbed in 
the poignant struggle between life and death 
and the vision of judgment and eternity which 
the music unfolds. 

The comparative failure of the Birmingham 
production was bound to be reversed by the 
verdict of time. It was partly through the 
exertions of Elgar's friend, A. J. Jaeger, a 
German in the employment of the firm of 
Novcllo & Co., that * Der Traum von Geron¬ 
tius * (translation by Julius ButhsJ was per¬ 
formed at Dusseldorf on 19 Dec. 1901 and 
accepted for the Lower Rhine Festival held 
there on 19 May 1902. under the direction of 
Julius Butlts, with Muriel Foster, Ludwig 
Wullncr and Johannes Mcsschacrt as the 
soloists. The acclamations with which it was 
greeted were underlined by a public speech in 
which Richard Strauss conveyed to the com¬ 
poser the compliments of the continental con¬ 
noisseurs. The second English performance 
then followed at the Worcester Festival on 
11 Sept. 1902, when the composer conducted 
and John Caiates sang the name-part for the 
first time. A further |>crformance was given 
the same autumn (2 Oct.) at Sheffield, and 
thenceforward it went the round of the provin¬ 
cial festivals. The London Choral Society was 
formed for the purpose of performing it in 
London (1903), though it was First actually 
given there in the newly-built Roman Catholic 
cathedral of Westminster on 7 June 1903. In 
America it was first given by the Oratorio 
Society of New York on 26 Mar. 1903, and 
at the Cincinnati Festival of 1904, and its 
success there paved the way for Elgar's 
personal visits to the United States a little later. 

Before ‘ Gerontius * was launched on its 
career Elgar was pondering a still more 
ambitious scheme, a sequence of oratorios 
dealing with the calling and training of the 
Apostles and their mission to the world in 
founding the Christian church. The first part 
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of this project was fulfilled in time for the next them. The attendant weakness of treating 

Birmingham Festival, and was given there these themes in catalogue fashion appears 

under Richter’s direction on 14 Oct. 1903, as acutely at times, for example in the orchestral 

4 The Apostles, Parts I and II \ It was first opening of Part II of* The Aposties ’, and also 

given abroad at the Lower Rhine Festival held in setting certain words such as ‘Judas who 

at Cologne, 1904, but its appeal to the German was guide to them that took Jesus ' (‘ The 


audience was less powerful than that of'Gcron- 
tius ’ had been. The words “ Parts I and II ” 
were omitted from later editions of * The 
Apostles ’, since the next section to appear 
(Birmingham Festival, 3 Oct. 1906) was 
called * The Kingdom 

Another section yet remained for the com¬ 
pletion of the trilogy, but this never appeared, 
though it is believed that the composer, whose 
thoughts turned in widely different directions 
from oratorio, proceeded some way towards its 
composition, and in particular took it up again 
in the last years of his life. Nevertheless the 
original plan is important in any discussion of 
* The Apostles * and 4 The Kingdom ', since 
it is evident from the choice of words and the 
structure of the music that both were planned 
to lead to a larger fulfilment. 

The words of both are taken from the Holy 
Scriptures, and texts, narrative, prophetic and 
descriptive, arc woven together to illustrate 
the point of view from which Elgar approaches 
his subject. What is didactic 1 in that point 
of view is so suffused by the composer’s 
mystical insight and reverent imagination, as 
well as human sympathy in such episodes as 
the penitence of Mary Magdalene and the 
remorse of Judas, that it is not on the whole 
oppressive. The hearer may even forget it 
just as he can forget the theological premises 
from which the psychology of * Geronlius ’ is 
developed. The narrative of * The Apostles ’ 
covers broadly the story of the Gospels from 
the beginning of the ministry of Christ to the 
Death, Resurrection and Ascension. * The 
Kingdom ’ takes its story from the early 
chapters of ‘The Acts of the Apostles’, includ¬ 
ing the miracles of healing, the gift of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, the first persecution and 
the consolidation of the infant church by 
sacramental worship in the upper chamber. 
But throughout incident, whether described or 
referred to allusively, is treated rather as 
matter for reflection than as an affair of intrin¬ 
sic interest. Thus the attitude towards the 
subject-matter is nearer to Bach's in the 
Passions than to Handel’s in the majority of 
the oratorios. Musically these works may 
be described as oratorio reviewed in the light 
of the Wagnerian music-drama. The inter¬ 
weaving of innumerable representative themes 
is the chief principle of cohesion. Some of 
them arc of very great beauty, and the 
majority stamp themselves on the mind as 
belonging by right to the ideas associated with 

1 The didactic side of the librettos is fully expounded 
in Canon Gorton’s * Interpretation \ (Srr Bibl.) 


Kingdom p. 33). Elgar’s old difficulty of 
summing up in a developed movement is seen 
in the chorus “ Turn you to the stronghold ”, 
which ends Part I of ‘ The Apostles ’. Again 
the setting of “ Our Father ”, which leads to 
the finale of * The Kingdom ’, opens with a 
version of a theme from ‘ Gerontius ’, which 
has lost all its mystery in the process of its 
attachment to words sung by the full choir. 
On the other hand the finale of ‘The Apostles’ 
may be pointed to as the greatest of Elgar's 
ensemble movements, both for its purely 
musical qualities and for its visionary aspect in 
the picture it presents of the Ascended Lord 
received by the hierarchy of Heaven. It is 
impossible to miss a certain growth of style 
between the two works in the musical handling. 

4 The Kingdom ’ is on the whole broader in 
melodic outline, more diatonic in harmony, less 
introspective but more daring. This change 
is partly conditioned by the subject-matter, 
but it is also indicative of the composer’s per¬ 
sonal growth towards the symphonic period of 
his career which followed the oratorios. 

Before discussing that period it is necessary 
to refer to certain minor works contemporary 
with the oratorios (1900-6), which were land¬ 
marks in Elgar's career. Such arc the 4 Pomp 
and Circumstance ’ marches (Op. 39), the 
concert overture 4 Cockaigne — In London 
Town ’ (Op. 40), the 4 Coronation Ode ’ (Op. 
44), the 4 Introduction and Allegro ’ for strings 
(Op. 45) and the concert overture ‘In the 
South (Alassio) ’ (Op. 50). Of the six military 
marches for orchestra called 4 Pomp and 
Circumstance’ only five appeared, the fifth 
much later, and one is famous. That is No. i» 
in D major, first played with its companion 
No. 2, in A minor, by the Liverpool Orchestral 
Society on 19 Oct. 1901. It has as its trio the 
broadly swinging melody subsequently known 
as 44 Land of Hope and Glory ”. This pair 
of marches was first heard in London at a 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert of the same 
year (22 Oct.). No. 3, in C minor, did not 
appear until 1905, and No. 4, in G major, 
having something of the characteristic qualities 
of No. 1, was produced at a Promenade Con¬ 
cert on 24 Aug. 1907. No. 5, in C major, 
appeared in the same series on 20 Sept. 1930. 

All illustrate that strain of romantic militarism 
found in the earlier cantatas, the love of that 
proud pageantry of war which belongs 
essentially to times of peace. The same thing 
permeates the briUiant 4 Cockaigne ’ overture, 
first heard at a concert of the Philharmonic 
Society (Queen’s Hall, 20 June 1901). U1 
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which London, as represented by its parks 
and open spaces, the bands marching from 
Knightsbridge to Buckingham Palate, West¬ 
minster, with its dignified associations of 
Church and State, is mirrored in glowing 
orchestral colours. 

The invitation to compose the official Ode 
to be sung at the gala performance at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, in honour of 
the coronation of King Edward VII, was 
tantamount to the acknowledgment of Elgar 
as the musical laureate of the Edwardian e ra. 
In 1901 he received the honour of knighthood. 
The performance, planned for 30 June 1902, 
was postponed owing to the King's illn*-ss, and 
the Ode was never given its oflic ial production. 
The composer conducted its first performance 
at the Sheffield Festival in the autumn, and 
its first hearing in London at Queen’s Hall on 
26 Oct. The words, written by A. C. Henson, 
were skilfully planned to give Elgar oppor¬ 
tunities in directions in which he was known to 
excel, and the quality of the verse was superior 
to that of the earlier patriotic librettos which 
Elgar had chosen for himself, lie made the 
most of his opportunity, pioducmg .1 work 
generally imposing and occasionally distin¬ 
guished, and gaining a world-wide celebrity 
for the tune from the first * I’omp and Circum¬ 
stance ’ march by allying it with the words 

Land of Hope and Glory ”. 

Of greater musical importance than any of 
these arc the ' Introduction and Allegro' for 
strings (1905), in which quartet and orchestra 
arc combined and contrasted rather in the 
manner of the old concerto groaso, and the 
concert overture 4 In the South (Alassio) 
which was, as its name implies, the outcome 
of a visit to the Italian Riviera. The dedica¬ 
tion of the former “ to Professor S. S. Sanford 
of Yale University ” recalls the la« t that this 
was the year of Elgar's first visit to the United 
States, when, on -iff June, he was made a 
Doctor of Music of Yale University. He had 
received similar degrees at home from Cam¬ 
bridge, on 22 Nov. 1900, the year of * Geron- 
tius ’, and from Oxford on 6 Feb. 1905. * In 
the South ’, in spite of its later opus number, 
marks an earlier event. 11 was the new work of 
the three days' Elgar Festival given in Covent 
Garden opera-house (14, 15. iG Mar. 1904), 
when ' Gerontius ‘ The Apostles ’ and a 
miscellaneous selection were heard. Hut the 
historical value of both these works, apart from 
their intrinsic beauties, is that both arc essays 
in pure instrumental design leading up to the 
symphony so long projected and so long post¬ 
poned. 

Symphonic Works. —More than two years 
passed between the composition of ‘ The 
Kingdom* (1905-6) and the production of 
Elgar’s next work of first-rate importance, the 
Symphony No. 1, in A> major (Op. 55), pro- 
vol. 11 


duced by Richter at a Halli concert in the 
E’ree Trade Hall, Manchester, on 3 Dee. 1908. 
It is dedicated “ to Hans Richter, true art¬ 
ist and true friend ”. I he time coincides 
with the only period in which Elgar undertook 
academic work by accepting the Richard 
Peyton «hair of music created for him at 
Birmingham University (1905-8'. Unsuited 
as lie was by temperament to such work, it 
was not piobably responsible for the apparent 
lull in his productivity. These were years in 
which his visits to America and elsewhere made 
heavy calls on his time, but they were also 
years in which his mind was maturing in 
purely music al thought. The Sy mphony given 
at Manchester and repeated in London by 
Richter and the London Symphony Orchestra 
four days later (7 Dec.) was the first result of 
this process. It was realized at once to be a 
work of sustained power. A theme of noble 
simplicity, propounded in the barest outline, 
appears fust to Ik- introductory, and the bulk 
of the first allegro in a different key is based on 
a number of ideas, exuberant, agitated and 
impulsive, which contrast strongly with its 
classic calm. Hut this initial theme gradually 
inqioscs its mood. It appears in the several 
movements in fragmentary allusions as well 
as in more complete statements, and at the 
end of the finale its apotheosis arrives in a 
grandiose version. The two middle movements, 
Allegro mollo and Adagio cantabile, arc linked 
together by the fac t that the theme of the latter 
is actually a rhythmic metamorphosis of that 
on which the mercurial scherzo is propelled 
forward. The Symphony made an immediate 
and vivid impression, and was performed over 
100 times in the first year of its existence. That 
sort of popularity could not last, and it was in 
fact succeeded by a period of quite unjustifi¬ 
able neglect. Its length may be said to account 
for that, but only if it is admitted that length 
in music is not a question of actual time taken 
in performance. The Symphony says the 
same thing too often, and not always with 
greater power in the course of its repetitions; 
moreover a tendency, which Elgar shares with 
Cesar Franck, to write long movements in 
multiples of two-bar phrases brings rhythmic 
monotony-. This is a more or less recurring 
structural defect, but one which is mitigated 
in the later symphonic works by the lighter 
handling of the thematic material. 

The Symphony in A>, however, is the 
majestic opening of the richest period in 
Elgar’s career, the period which contains the 
violin Concerto (Op. 61), the second Sym¬ 
phony, in E> major (Op. G3), and the sym¬ 
phonic study for orchestra, 4 Falstaff (Op. G8). 
The violin Concerto, first played by Fritz 
Krcislcr under the composer's direction at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society (Queen's 
Hall, 10 Nov. 1910), is remarkable as the first 
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work of the kind by an English composer 
which can be said to have taken root in the 
repertory of violin virtuosi. No doubt Elgar’s 
early training as a violinist stood him in 
good stead in tackling the technical problems 
of writing for the solo instrument, and the 
bravura passages arc as successful as they arc 
daring. But more personal qualities make the 
work live in the affections of listeners. There 
is the charm of a wayward sentiment in its 
cantilena , something subtle and elusive which 
justifies the Spanish motto of its title-page— 
Aqui esli cnccrruda el alma de . . .• 

In a cadenza near the end, accompanied by 
thrummed chords on the strings, Elgar dwells 
on his themes as though he could not bear to 
say good-bye to them lest he should lose the 
soul enshrined therein. 

The second Symphony, produced at the 
London Musical Festival (24 May 1911), the 
composer conducting the Queen’s Hall Or¬ 
chestra, is the strongest possible contrast to the 
first. It begins in a blaze of light and ends in 
the utmost quietude. In one of his Birming¬ 
ham lectures Elgar dwelt on this characteristic 
of Brahms's third Symphony (F major), and it 
is not impossible that this example may have 
influenced him in planning his own second. 
A comparison of the opening theme of his 
finale with that of Brahms’s indeed seem to 
suggest an unconscious influence. The score 
bears the following inscription : 

Dedicated lo the Memory of Hi* Late Majesty 
King Edward VII. 

Thi* Symphony, designed early in 1910 to be a loyal 
tribute, bears lU present dedication with the gracious 
approval of His Majesty the King (George VJ. March 
lt»lh, 1911. 

Though the work aroused less excitement than 
its predecessor, its greater clarity and direct¬ 
ness of expression arc beyond question, and it 
may be taken to be the high-water mark of 
Elgar’s creative genius in instrumental music. 
In ' Falstaffproduced under the composer's 
direction at the Leeds Festival (2 Oct. 1913), 
Elgar returned again to programme music in 
order to recreate in musical imagery his im¬ 
pressions of characters and incidents in Shake¬ 
speare (‘ Henry IV ’ and ‘ Henry V ’). It is a 
big and virile work, but while immensely more 
accomplished than his early essays in the 
pictorial use of the orchestra, it seems in its 
mental attitude to be rather a throw-back 
towards the romanticism of younger years. It 
is worth noting here that Elgar broke through 
his usual rule of silence as to the intentions of 
his work and wrote programme notes 1 to 
explain the scenario of his ‘ Falstaff ’ which 
from their numerous allusions show that the 
symphonic study had been the outcome of 

1 " Herein is enshrined the soul of ...”: a partial 
quotation from Le Sage's * Gil Bias ’ (Everyman Library 
ed., I, xxj. 

' Mus. T., Sept. 1913- 


V’orks—1914-1918 War 

an extensive literary study of Shakespearian 
criticism. 

This pre-eminently instrumental period 
contains a few vocal works which must be 
mentioned. Op. 45 is a set of five partsongs 
(words translated from the Greek Anthology 
by various writers) for male voices which have 
been widely used as test-pieces at competitive 
festivals. Among numerous other partsongs 
one for mixed choir (6 voices), 4 Go, Song of 
Mine ’ (Op. 57), produced at the Hereford 
Festival, 1909, is a thoughtful piece of acappella 
writing. An ode for contralto solo, chorus and 
orchestra, 4 The Music Makers ’ (Op. 69), was 
first given at the Birmingham Festival (1 Oct. 
1912), Muriel Foster singing the solo part and 
the composer conducting. Though it has had 
a certain popularity with choral societies since, 
it is on the whole unworthy of Elgar’s genius. 
The vague sentiment of Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s poem appealed to his weaker side, and 
he allowed himself to underline its wording 
with quotations from his greater works such as 
the 44 Engima ” Variations, the 4 Sea Pictures ’, 

4 Gcrontius the violin Concerto and the Sym¬ 
phonies. For the coronation service of King 
George V (1911) Elgar had composed an 
Offertorium and a Coronation March (Opp. 
64, 65) and on this occasion the signal honour 
of the Order of Merit was bestowed on him. 

In the following year an Imperial Masque in 
two tableaux, 4 The Crown of India ’ (Op. 66), 
was composed to celebrate the visit of the 
king-emperor to India, and was produced on 
the stage of the London Coliseum (11 Mar. 
1912), the composer conducting. Such pieces 
d'occasion arc rather distressingly prominent in 
Elgar's career at this period. 

Music op the War.— The war of i 9 * 4 » 
which stopped all musical festivals in England 
immediately and checked all musical under¬ 
takings on a large scale, turned Elgar’s energies 
in fresh directions. It produced from him 
several short but highly significant composi¬ 
tions. First and foremost among them came 
4 Carillon * (Op. 75 ). a of orchestral 

music to the recitation of a poem in French by 
Emile Cammaerts, which Tita Brand Cam- 
maerts produced in London, at Queen’s Hall, 
on 7 Dec. 1914. Poem and music together 
reflected the shock of horror with which the 
invasion of Belgium was received in England, 
and the almost delirious determination to 
quell the invader which came as the inevitable 
reaction from that shock. At the time Elgar s 
music was a trumpet-call ringing through 
Britain. It has none of the unreal bombast 
of his peace-time patriotism. The persistent 
clangour of a four-note oslinato in the orchestra 
pictures the peal of bells from innumerable 
English steeples rather than the authentic 
Belgian carillon, and intensifies the white-hot 
fervour of the composer’s inspiration. Neither 
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the symphonic prelude ‘ Polonia ’ (Op. 76), 
produced at Queen’s Hall at a concert in aid 
of the Polish Relief Fund (6 July 1915), nor 
a second essay in recitation with music, ‘ Le 
Drapcau beige ’ (Op. 79), hit their mark with 
the surcncss of ‘ Carillon but a setting of 
three short poems by Laurence Binyon, 
grouped together under the title of 4 '1 he 
Spirit of England has outlived the war. Com¬ 
posed in 1915, the second and third parts, 

4 To Women ’ and 4 For the Fallen were 
first heard in London at a series of concerts 
organized in aid of the Red Cross (Queen’s 
Hall, 8-13 May 1916), when 4 The Dream of 
Gerontius ’ was performed daily throughout 
the week. 4 The Fourth of August ’, now the 
first part, was added for the first complete 
performance given by the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall, 24 Nov. 1917. A 
set of songs, 4 Fringes of the Fleet ’, had con¬ 
siderable popularity during the war, when 
they were brought out in a semi-dramatic 
setting at the Coliseum Theatre, June 1917. 
Two essays in the direction of stage music must 
be named here. 4 Unc Voix dans le desert ’, 
produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre by Sir 
Thomas Bcccham (29 Jan. 1916), is a war 
piece consisting mainly of recitation to music ; 
the fantasy 4 The Starlight Express ’ (Kings- 
way Theatre, 1916), consists of delicate inci¬ 
dental music to Algernon Blackwood's Christ¬ 
mas play of that name. 

Chamber Mt sic. —The removal of the war- 
cloud brought a second though short-lived 
period of pure instrumental music from Elgar. 
It contained four works ; a Sonata in E minor 
for violin and piano (Op. 82), a string Quartet 
in the same key (Op. 83), a Quintet lor piano 
and strings in A minor (Op. 84) ami the violon¬ 
cello Concerto (Op. 85). All were produced 
within the year 1919, but there seems to be 
internal evidence that some of the music, at 
any rate of the violin Sonata, dates from an 
earlier time. F.lgar had composed chamber 
music in his boyhood, but he had produced no 
important work of this class in his maturity. 
His decisive turning to it seems to indicate that 
the discipline of these years had caused him to 
shed some of that love of opulence in means of 
clfect which had been a salient characteristic 
of his music. All three chamber works bear 
the date “ Brinkwells, 1918”. Although in 
neither Sonata nor Quintet docs Elgar write 
for the piano with the mastery of technique 
which he possesses where other instruments are 
concerned, the Quintet at any rate is among 
his finest works. The Sonata and Quartet arc 
full of the peculiar charm of his slighter 
thoughts, but the Quintet possesses that large¬ 
ness of purpose and strength of design which 
belongs to the symphonies. 

1 he new-found economy of means is carried 
into the Concerto for violoncello and orchestra. 


first played by Felix Salmond with the London 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall under 
the composer's direction on 27 Oct. 1919. An 
unsatisfactory orchestral performance pre¬ 
vented the Concerto from making the fullest 
impression at its first hearing. Moreover, an 
audience who came with memories of the 
luscious profusion of the violin Concerto was 
disappointed to find a work of four short move¬ 
ments in which a few leading themes were 
treated with almost severe conciseness. But 
this quality of concisene>s i' its strength. In 
the Concerto the composer has said all that he 
wanted to say, and a wealth of varied expres¬ 
sion is contained within its simple outline. 

Though Elgar produced few compositions 
after the death of Lady Elgar in 1920, lie con¬ 
tributed to the literature of the orchestra 
transcriptions of Bach’' organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in (’ minor and of an overture of 

II.!:: Id. 

When the fugue 1 was first produc ed by 
Eugene Gc*osscns and his orchestra (27 Oct. 
1921) very diverse opinions were expressed as 
to the a ppm i tenets of Elgar’s instrumentation 
to the style of Bac h’s fugue, but of its brilliance 
.i' a piece of orchestral virtuosity there could 
be no question. The fantasia, treated in a 
more restrained 't\le, appeared later (Glou¬ 
cester, 1922). The transcript of Handel's 
Overture in D minor was first given at the 
Worcester Festival, 1923. In 1924, on the 
death of Sir Walter Parratt, Elgar accepted the 
appointment of Master of the King's Music. 

No further work of outstanding importance 
came from the composer's |>en. To the outside 
world it may have appeared that, having no 
more to say, lie was a wise man in refraining 
from major compositions: but that was not 
really the case. Undoubtedly his wife’s death 
was a shock from which he took long to re¬ 
cover, and without the stimulus of her constant 
faith in him a certain apathy settled on his 
spirits. He felt that, to quote an expression 
often used by him, he had 44 gone oil’ the 
boil ”. Moreover, when he began once more 
to pick up the threads of life and, living partly 
in London, to re-enter society and form new 
friendships, the tendency to fritter time over 
trillcs, and sometimes with trilling people, 
could not always l>e resisted. I le was attracted 
by the idea of himself as a man of many 
interests of which music was only one, and a 
minor one at that. This was an innocent |>o\e 
adopted partly in self-defence against the 
wiles of the lion-hunters. The club bore who 
approached him with musical talk as a gambit 
could be snubbed with an expression of com¬ 
plete indifference towards the subject. Some- 

1 11 the mull of an undertaking entered into 

with Kirhard Strauss that each <omp«>ter should score 
a Bach fugue at a demonstration in modern <>r<he>tr.ition 
of a classic. Strauss never carried out his share in (hit 
P~'- 
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times the pose might be a little unfortunate in 
its results, as when a young composer shyly 
opened conversation, only to be met with some 
remark about horse-racing, which happened 
to absorb Elgar's attention at the moment. 

There was everything to divert him from 
that single-minded concentration on his work 
which Lady Elgar had kept alight in him 
through the twenty years or more which saw 
the birth of his oratorios, symphonies and 
concertos. There was also much to withdraw 
his mind from that deep religious conviction 
which was the natural core of his being and 
which had given so powerful an impulse to 
earlier phases of his art. But those who were 
nearest to him knew that he was unchanged 
in any essential of character, and his best 
friends, like his daughter Carice ', cherished 
every sign of the revival of his zest for creative 
work. 

In 1921 Elgar gave up Severn House, 
Hampstead, where the eight last years of his 
married life had been spent, and also Brink- 
wells at Fittlcworth in Sussex, which had been 
his holiday home since 1917, and where the 
chamber works (Opp. 82-8.1) had all been 
written. He took a flat (No. t8) at 37 St. 
James's Place, S.VV.i, which remained his 
headquarters in London until 1929. In the 
autumn of 1923 he took a two-months trip to 
South America, sailing from Liverpool on 15 
Nov. and returning in Jan. 1924, having 
travelled some 1000 miles up the Amazon. 
Meantime he had rented Naplcton Grange, 
Kcmpscy, and he lived there at intervals 
until 1928. Other country-houses which he 
occupied were Battcnhall Manor, Worcester 
(Oct. 1927 to Mar. 1928) and Tiddington 
House, Stratford-on-Avon (Mar. 1928 to Nov. 
1929). Finally, at the last-named date, he 
settled at Marl Bank, Rainbow Hill, Wor¬ 
cester, which was his home until his death there 
in 1934. 

Among the many public honours bestowed 
on Elgar in these last years were the following, 
granted by King George V: K.C.V.O. (Jan. 
1928), a Baronetcy (June 1931) and G.C.V.O. 
(June 1933). 

The chief musical works which occupied his 
mind in these years were the third oratorio to 
complete the trilogy of which * The Apostles ’ 
and * The Kingdom ’ were the two earlier 
parts, an opera, 4 The Spanish Lady * to a 
libretto by Sir Barry Jackson based on Ben 
Jonson's 4 The Devil is an Ass ’, a pianoforte 
Concerto based on an early piece written for 
Fanny Davies (long thought lost, but preserved 
among F^lgar's manuscripts) and the third 
Symphony. None of these materialized. Two 
relatively unimportant works, the ' Severn 
Suite ’, originally designed for a brass band 

1 A name compounded from her mother"* Christian 
names, Caroline Alice. 


contest at the Crystal Palace and ‘ The Nur¬ 
sery Suite ’, written for the Princesses Eliza¬ 
beth and Margaret, were the outcome of the 
Marl Bank period. 

The Third Oratorio.— It is quite clear 
from the evidence of many of Elgar’s friends 
that, in spite of many protestations to the 
contrary — “ No one wants oratorio now ”, he 
would say —the project of finishing ‘The 
Apostles ’ trilogy never wholly left him. The 
diaries which his daughter, Mrs. Elgar Blake, 
kept during the nineteen-twenties recall that 
when she visited him in his several homes he 
talked of, or played to her, parts of the third 
oratorio. Others could give the same testi¬ 
mony. Sir Herbert Brewer believed the work 
to be so far advanced that he tried to induce 
Elgar to complete it for the Gloucester Festival 
of 1928. Some were quite certain that a 
thorough examination of manuscripts after 
his death would lead to the discovery of a score 
or at least a considerable part of it. It may be 
difficult to persuade them even now that a 
search which has produced next to nothing 
has been thorough. Yet that is the case. 
Only a few detached musical fragments exist, 
some of them written out several times, to¬ 
gether with some workings-out of themes, cither 
on single sheets or in the large sketch-books 
which Elgar used in the initial stages of his 
works. These sketch-books remind one of 
Beethoven's. Fragments of now familiar works 
crowd their pages in no sort of systematic 
arrangement. It is only when something 
unfamiliar catches the eye that one can suppose 
that it represents some unfulfilled intention 
which may possibly be the third oratorio. 

On the other hand there is a considerable 
quantity of material for the libretto of the 
oratorio, which not only goes to show the 
general intention of the scheme, but affords a 
valuable illustration of Elgar's method of com¬ 
piling the texts of all the biblical oratorios of 
this trilogy. He searched the Scriptures 
diligently for possible texts which would 
illustrate his ideas. He examined the librettos 
of oratorios by other composers, notably 
Henry Hugo Pierson’s ‘Jerusalem ’ and Philip 
Armes’s 4 St. Barnabas Marked copies of 
these form part of the collection. He read 
sermons, and a report of one on 4 The Primitive 
Doctrine of the Eucharist ’ 1 gave him what 
he needed for the finale of 4 The Kingdom ’. 
That sermon quoted from the Didache the 
words: 

As the Broken Bread was grain scattered upon the 
mountains and gathered together became one, so may 
thy Church. . . . 

He also consulted friends whose theological 
knowledge might help him, and a note on 
church history from the Very Reverend 
Armitage Robinson, then Dean of Westmin- 
* ' Church Times ", 19 June 1903. 
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ster, evidently influenced the plan of the third Dawn Beside these words is noted the 
oratorio. Placed among these records is a Shofar call. 

rough chart in Elgar’s own hand of the plan The materials for this last section include 
of the three oratorios, headed ‘ The Develop- scenarios of the Simon Magus and Antioch 

ment'. It names the principal personages in scenes, as well as one concerned with the 

each and whither their characters tend, sug- centurion Cornelius and St. Peter (Acts x). 

gesting that the later arc the consequences of Probably all these are materials left over from 

the earlier. Thus Jesus, the Master of the ‘ The Kingdom ’, but he intended at one time 

first oratorio, is “ the influence always present at any rate to incorporate something from at 

— the Eucharist " of the second, and the words least the first two into the third oratorio. Notes 

“ worthy is the Lamb ” suggest the apotheosis for the Antioch scene make it clear that the 

of the third. The Apostles, the Blessed Virgin conflict between the church and Antichrist 

and Mary Magdalene are there to portray was to be illustrated therein, lie proposed a 

different types of sainthood, as may be in- scene of vivid oriental pageantry, the reproof 

ferred from the two existing oratorios, but of evil and the establishment of the church 

the other side of the picture is more indicative there, noting that “ the disciples were called 

of what was to belong to the third. Jud.is Christians first in Antioch ” (Acts xi. 26). 

m * The Apostles * was to have been followed The surviving fragments of music suggest 
by " Simon Magus " and “ Sapphira ’* in that it was with the Last Judgment scene 

‘ Ihc Kingdom', and these again in the that he was primarily occupied when he took 

third oratorio by " Antichrist ” and " Barren up the work some twenty years later. There 

Women” (i‘.r. barren of soul, trivial, light- are two principal fragments: (1) A chorus, 

minded). •• Alleluia. Salvation and glory and power 

All these materials In-long to the original belong to our God ” and (2) an orchestral 

plan of the trilogy. Neither Simon Magus nor passage referred to as " The Judgment ”. The 

Sapphira eventually found a place in * The first is written out in four-part harmony and 

Kingdom ', but since the development of evil an extension sketched in which the theme is 

as well as of good was an essential factor in combined with the angelic " Alleluia ” from 

the scheme Elgar clung to the idea of at least * Hie Apostles '. The second occurs frequently 

a Simon Magus scene (the spirit of Antichrist in several forms. A facsimile of one presenta- 

leading to destruction) in the third oratorio. lion of it scored lor strings is given here: 



r '.KK‘M 


Later he commonly called the third oratorio The peculiar interest of this is that here we 
Antichrist , though it is clear that this would have something which has already been pub- 
not have been its main theme or its final title. fished, no doubt rightly, as a portion of the 

Me intended the conflict of evil with good to third Symphony. In * Elgar as I Knew Him ', 

come to its crisis here and righteousness to which contains all the identifiable fragments 

triumph in a scene of “ The Last Judgment ”, for the third Symphony, W. H. Reed gives this 

culminating in the glory of the “ Eternal motive as his example 23. He also tells how 
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during his last illness Elgar wrote it out again 
in pencil and spoke of it as “ the end The 
end of what? He may have meant the end of 
the Symphony or of the Adagio movement, as 
Mr. Reed suggests. Or he may have seen in it 
a figure of his creative life closing in the inexor¬ 
able recapitulation of “ The Judgment 

We have dwelt, perhaps over-long, on the 
somewhat meagre records of the third oratorio, 
partly to set at rest all doubts as to how far 
its written composition really proceeded and 
partly to show that it provided a connecting 
thread of thought between the early works and 
the third Symphony which occupied his last 
years. 

Opera and Concerto. —There is no saying 
when Elgar's thoughts began to turn towards a 
third Symphony, but it is clear that at the 
time knowledge of it was made public he was 
not actively concerned with it. When he 
moved to Marl Bank he was toying with the 
idea of writing a piano Concerto and begin¬ 
ning to get hot on the scent of an opera. Only 
some barely decipherable sketches for the 
piano Concerto exist, and it may be surmised 
that he desired to achieve it less from any 
inner creative urge than from the wish to break 
new ground and refute those critics who, on 
the evidence of the piano Quintet and the 
Sonata for violin and piano, had declared that 
writing for the piano was not his strong point. 

II so he has left that criticism unanswered. 

The opera, however, was taken much more 
seriously, and the pile of manuscript which he 
left for it, like all Elgar's posthumous works, 
is much too fragmentary to be completed by 
any other hand. Elgar's late friendship with 
George Bernard Shaw and his attendance at 
the Malvern dramatic festivals turned his 
mind towards dramatic music. It has been 
suggested earlier in this article that, had con¬ 
ditions of performance in England been 
different, ‘ Caractacus' might have been 
Elgar’s first opera, and a highly successful one. 
The masque, ' The Crown of India * Une 
Voix dans lc desert ' and the incidental music 
to 4 The Starlight Express * had shown his 
leanings towards the stage, and he hugged to 
himself a certain sense of frustration. He 
would write an opera. He tried to cajole his 
friend Bernard Shaw into writing or finding 
an opera-book for him. The demand was 
skilfully turned aside with the suggestion that 
he should write another 4 Falstaff \ By some 
curious chance he fixed his affection on Ben 
Jonson’s play 4 The Devil is an Ass ’ and he 
badgered Sir Barry Jackson to make it into an 
opera-book. Failing to get immediate satis¬ 
faction, though much sympathy, he began to 
do it himself. There exists among his papers a 
copy of the play in which the earlier acts are 
pencilled all over with his comments. Ix>ng 
passages of dialogue are cut out; a rough 


sketch of the opening scene is drawn at the 
beginning and the dramatis personae is allotted 
to the several voices. Fitzdottrel is described 
as “ Beckmesser Baritone ”, which may be a 
small indication of the source of his inspiration. 
It is noteworthy, however, that these annota¬ 
tions get scantier as the play progresses, and 
from the amount of musical manuscript 
marked 44 B. J.” it seems evident that the com¬ 
poser began to write before the librettist had 
fully determined the form of the book. It is 
impossible to imagine how Elgar could ever 
have thought that the pungent verbiage of 
Ben Jonson’s text could be matched by his own 
smooth and mellifluous musical speech. One 
can imagine him being caught by the lyric, 

*' Do but look on her eyesbut by little else 
in the play. Probably we may conjecture that 
Sir Barry Jackson’s fear that in refusing to 
co-operate he 44 might be standing between 
the world and a great musical work ” 1 was 
groundless, and conclude that Elgar had 
neither the temperament nor the practical 
experience of the stage to wring a masterpiece 
from the unpromising material of 4 The Devil 
is an Ass \ The circumstances which caused 
both the opera and the piano Concerto to be 
put aside need not be too deeply regretted. 

The Third Symphony.— This arose from 
an indiscreet word spoken by the composer in 
the course of the Worcester Festival of 1932. 

At a tea-party he spoke of a third Symphony as 
44 written ”, but said that it would not be 
worth while to finish up the full score since no 
one wanted his music now. This, at a festival 
where 4 The Dream of Gcrontius ’, the first 
Symphony, 4 The Music-Makers ’ and 4 For 
the Fallen ’ were all being given under his own 
direction, and the 4 Severn Suite ’ was receiv¬ 
ing its first full orchestral performance, was 
too obviously perverse to be passed without 
protest. His remarks were quoted lightly by 
one who heard them to another who had not. 
Next morning 4 The Daily Mail ’ came out 
with a demand, emphasized with large head¬ 
lines, for the production of Elgar’s new Sym¬ 
phony. Sir Landon Ronald then carried the 
matter to Sir John Reith and secured from the 
B.B.C. a contract for the completion and 
production of the new Symphony, with pay¬ 
ment in advance. This unusual munificence 
was to prove embarrassing. Elgar had spoken 
rashly. The Symphony was no more really 
44 written ” than were the third oratorio and 
the opera, and at the moment it was the opera 
and not the Symphony which was filling his 
head. But such an offer backed by something 
like a public demand could not be refused, and 
so there followed the tragic year in which 
1 At the foot of the pas* there is a note in another 
hand referring to the more aalacious action of ittipol s 
courtship. Against this Elgar has placed the words 
“ Not mv note. E. E.” 

■ Set Reed, * Elgar as I Knew Him \ p. 90. 
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he wrestled with the somewhat intractable 
material of the Symphony with results which 
VV. H. Reed set forth in his book and fully 
described. 

What exists of the third Symphony may be 
tabulated as follows: 
ist Movement: Allegro , C minor. 

(a) Opening 8 bars complete in full score. 
Subsequent fragments partially scored. 

(b) Opening in short score. 26 bars ini 2-8 
time. 

(r) Second-subject section in short score, 
beginning in Eb major. 4*4 time. 38 
bars followed by 7 bars. /"•* tolla lead¬ 
ing to double bar. 

(d) 2’ Ja tolla and fragments of develop¬ 
ment very roughly sketched. 

(z) A sketch of passage marked “ leading 
to reprise ” with portions of reprise it>elf 
including the 2nd subject in C major. 

(/) A passage, q bars, in full score, like the 
approach to the reappearance of the 
2nd subject in the sketch, but. Reed 
thinks, meant to belong to the develop¬ 
ment section. 

This is enough to show that the first movement 
was planned on the regular classical pattern. 

1 he plan of the subsequent movements < annot 
lie traced with equal certainty : 

2nd Movement. Described as " in place of 

Scherzo ". 

(a) Two versions of opening theme in 
A minor, 3-4 time, 13 and 14 bars. 

(b) Two episodes, D major, A major, 
thematically connected, apparently 
alternating with first theme. 

(r) Passage in Eb major making return to 

(a). 

id) A cadence in C minor, 6 bars. 

(e) Coda, 23 bars, making complete ending. 

3 r <l Movement: Adagio. 

(<i) 1 wo versions of opening theme. Eb 
and D major. 16 and 18 bars. 

{b) Two fragments of development. 

4*h Movement: Finale. 

(a) Introductory 4 bars in full orchestral 
score of rnaettoto character (brass). 

lb) 'I he same in short score, with 2 more 
bars allegro. 

(c) Violin part, 21 bars, written for Reed to 
play from, and sketch of 18 bars of the 
same passage, a principal theme, C 
minor. 

(d, Two passages not clearly connected, 
in short score. The second leads into 
the second subject proper, Bb major, 
nobilmenle. 

(c) Two passages, 21 bars and 10 bars. The 
first, Reed thinks, concludes the ex¬ 


position ; the second is a working-out of 
a figure in (e). 

(/) A vigorous development of the nobilmenle 
theme [d). 

(g) The “Judgment theme ” from the third 
oratorio, ending on a long held I) (vn. 
solo) with double bar and “ Fine ” 
written after it. 

The evidence of the manuscript suggests that 
this last is meant to be the end of the Adagio and 
not of the whole Symphony. Above it is a list 
of the movements, thus : 

Sym. I. All*. 

II. Allegretto (Scherzo). 

III. Adagio. 

IV. Finale. 

Then “ III. Adagio" is written again above 
the music which seems to leave no doubt as to 
its place in the Symphony. This leads us to 
interpret Elgar's remark “ This is the end M 
rather in the subjective sense suggested above. 

I lie eflort of 1933 at least showed that the 
com|M«er was not exhausted. There is the 
old vitality in these fragments together with 
something that is new, particularly in the 
ritoluto opening of the first Allegro. It was the 
mechanical effort of realizing his ideas on 
paper which was more than he could compass 
in the allotted time. With a year more of 
health these difficulties would probably have 
l>ecn overcome, and though they might have 
left some mark on the structure, with the third 
Symphony Elgar would have entered that very 
small group of composers who have produced 
any notable work after the age of seventy-five. 

Last Days and Mi moriaij.—H e appeared 
to be in his usual health and spirits at the 
Hereford Festival of 1933, at which he con¬ 
ducted ‘ The Dream of Gcrontius ’, the violon¬ 
cello Concerto arranged for viola by Lionel 
Tertis, who played the solo part, and * The 
Kingdom ’. 

Soon after the festival lie became ill and had 
to enter a nursing-home for an operation 
which could alleviate but could not cure a 
malignant growth. In Nov. he was reported 
to Ik- sinking rapidly, but lie rallied and was 
able to move back to Marl Bank at the New 
Year. The last musical incident of his life was 
an occasion early in 1934 when he was enabled 
to direct from his bed at Marl Bank a rehearsal 
of some part of* Carat tacus ’ which was being 
recorded by the Gramophone Company in a 
studio in London. For many years Elgar had 
been deeply interested in the gramophone, and 
his own recordings of his works arc noted in the 
catalogue below. The arrangements for this 
rehearsal were made by Fred Gaisberg ; Law- 
rancc Colling wood conducted the orchestra 
which was led by W. H. Reed. Conversation 
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could be exchanged. Elgar criticized the 
playing in some detail and then listened to 
the actual performance. 

Elgar had desired to be buried beside his 
wife, and the funeral took place therefore 
privately at St. VVulstan’s, Little Malvern, on 
the morning of 26 Feb. 1934. A public tribute 
was paid to his memory in Worcester Cathedral 
on Friday, 2 Mar., when an impressive sen-ice 
was held there, the London Symphony Or¬ 
chestra and the Festival Choir taking part in 
selections from Elgar’s works under the direc¬ 
tion of Sir Ivor Atkins. A permanent record 
of his devotion to the Three Choirs is a fine 
window placed by subscription in Worcester 
Cathedral. The design by A. K. Nicholson 
depicts the subject of * The Dream of Grron- 
tius \ Another permanent memorial, and a 
very attractive one, is the birthplace at Broad- 
heath, three miles or so out of Worcester. The 
little house and garden was purchased and 
placed under the care of the Corporation of 
Worcester, who have restored the garden to the 
condition in which it was when Elgar's parents 
lived there. A most interesting collection of 
mementoes has been arranged in the house 
with loving care by the composer's daughter, 
Mrs. Elgar Blake. To her the writer of this 
article is indebted for access to the archives, 
for much information given personally and for 
the exhaustive catalogue of works on which 
that following the present article is based. 
The birthplace was opened to the public in 
time for the Worcester Festival of 1938. 

Various memorial concerts were given in 
London shortly after Elgar’s death, notably 
one on 24 Mar. 1934, at the Albert Hall, the 
proceeds of which were given to the Musicians' 
Benevolent Fund, of which Elgar had been 
president. But the best memorial of a com¬ 
poser is the continued performance of his works, 
and it is possible to say that in England at any 
rate all his major works are regularly given, 
not in memory of the man, but because they 
serve the public need. 

It is by the direct and constant appeal of 
Elgar’s music to his own countrymen that the 
English character of his art is abundantly 
proved. He belonged to what is generally 
spoken of as the post-Wagnerian era of 
European music, and, like many other com¬ 
posers not of German origin or upbringing, he 
owed much of his technical style to Wagner. 
He was never impressed by the doctrine that 
national music can be synthetically developed 
from national sources of folksong and other 
traditions of the past. In his early years Elgar 
found suggestions for music all about him, in 
London, in the Malvern Hills, on his foreign 
travels in the Bavarian Highlands and at 
Alassio. He knew no nationalistic inhibitions. 
The musical composers who had the most 
direct influence on him, especially in the 


matter of orchestration, were Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz and Wagner. His acquaintance with 
English music was confined to those secondary 
composers of hymn-tunes and cantatas who 
pervaded the concert-rooms and churches of 
the 19th century, together with such examples 
of the older and greater church music as 
might be found in the daily service lists of 
Worcester Cathedral, which he had haunted 
as a boy. When the fuller revival of the Tudor 
church music began he was not more inter¬ 
ested in it than in its companion, the folksong 
revival. By that time his concepts of music 
were formed. He believed it to be the com¬ 
poser's business to invent tunes, not to quote 
them, and to make history rather than to 
study it. Consequently his may be called a 
cosmopolitan language, spoken perhaps with 
a provincial accent, but certainly with a 
personal tone of voice. That, it may be 
suggested, is what the normal English man 
and woman has demanded that music should 
be, at any rate ever since the days of Handel, 
They found in Elgar a new Handel, but a 
Handel who happened to be an Englishman 
born and bred. 

In this connection it may not be entirely 
beside the mark to note that the name Elgar 
is one of pure Anglo-Saxon origin', particu¬ 
larly in view of the many Welsh, Scottish, 
Irish, Jewish and German strains obviously re¬ 
presented in names of composers who have 
contributed greatly to what has been called 
the British musical renascence of the last half- 
century. Possibly Elgar was too innately 
English to wish to think about being British; 
certainly among all the justly honoured names 
of that renascence none stands out with the 
unique significance which attaches to the 
name of Edward Elgar. h. c. c. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS« 

WORKS FOR THE STAGE 


Op. 

42 

66 


78 


hih 

Cam*** | 

PuMiihtJ 

' The Wand of Youth \ play for children 

t. i860. 

— 

(ire Or* heslr.il Works . 

‘ Crania and Diarmid incidental music for 
the play by George Moore and W. B. Yeats 
(deci. to Henry J. Wood). 

r. 1901-2. 

1902. 

' The Crown of India imperial masque by 
Henry Hamilton, for solo voices, chorus & 

1911-12. 

1919 . 


orch. 

1. (a) Introduction; 

(6) Sacred Measure. 

2. Dance of Xautch Girls. 

3. Hail, immortal Ind (contralto song*. 

4. March of Mogul Emperors. 

i . Entrance of John Company. 

. Rule of England 'bass song I. 

7. Interlude. 

8. Warriors' Dance. 

9. Cities of Ind. 

10. Crown of India March. 

11. Crowning of Delhi. 

12. Ave Imperator. 

‘ The Starlight Express’, incidental music 
to a play adapted from Algernon Black¬ 
wood’s ‘A Prisoner in Fairyland' by 
Violet Pearn. 

3 songs for baritone : ’ To the Children ’. 

’ The Blue-eyes Fairy \ * My Old Tunes \ 

* The Sanguine Fan *. ballet based on a fan 
by Condor. 

‘ Fringes of the Fleet ’, songs for 4 baritones, 
words by Kudyard Kipling 
I. The Lowestoft Boat. 

2. Fate’s Discourtesy. 

3. Submarines. 

4. The Sweepers. 

Inside the Bar song for 4 baritones, words 
by Gilbert Parker. 

King Arthur ’, inc idental music for Laur¬ 
ence Binyon's play. 

Pageant of Empire Music ’, 7 songs for solo 
voices or chorus, words by Alfred Noyes. 
Beau Brummel ’. incidental music for a play 

W krtram P. Matthews. 

Spanish Lady ’, opera (sketches only), 
lib. by Barry Jackson, on Ben Jonson’s ‘ The 
Devil is an Ass 


1915 . 


1917* 

I 9 « 7 * 


I 9 ' 7 * 
1922 J3* 
1924. 
.928. 


MS. 

1916. 
MS. 

1917. 


1917 - 

MS. 

1924 - 

MS. 

MS. 


Fiul Pa for mam 1 


Irish Literary Society, 1902. 

London Coliseum, 11 Mar. 
1912. 


Kingsway I heatre, London, 
29 Dee. 1913. 


Chelsea Palace, London, 20 
Mar. 1917. 

London Coliseum, 11 June 

1917. 


London Coliseum, 25 June 

Old Vic. Theatre. London, 
12 Mar. 1923. 

British Empire Exhibition, 
Wembley. London, 1924. 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, 
5 Nov. 1928. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


op. 

r,iu 


ArWisW 

Dr dual ion 

. — 

Anthems &c. for the Roman Catholic 
church of St. George’s, Worcester. 

4 Litanies B.V.M. lor unaccompanied 

c. 1875-83- 

MS. 


— 

? 

1888. 

Father T. Knight, S.J., Worcester. 

— 

viiunut 

* Ecce sacerdos magnus' for chorus & 
organ. 


1888. 

Hubert Leicester, Worcester. 


' Based on the Catalogue compiled by Mrs. Elgar Blake for the fourth edition, where names of publishers and 
performers may be found, if required. The present list has been rearranged by categories ; Mrs. Blake’s gave Elgar’s 
whole output chronologically, divided into two sections including works with and without opus numbers. The 
present arrangement has been thought more convenient for quick reference. 
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Op. 

Title 

Composed 

Published 

Dedication 

— 

' O salutaris Hostia ’ for 4-part chorus. 
Hymn-tune to R. Campbell’s trans. of 

? 

? 

1888. 

1898 & 



' Verbum supemum' (‘ Hear thy 
children' in Westminster Hymnal; 
sub-title 4 Drake Broughton ’). 

4 O salutaris Hostia ’ (in Tozer's ‘ Bene¬ 


! 9 ia. 


— 

» 

1898. 



diction Manual ’). 





Hymn, 4 O mightiest of the mighty for 
the coronation of Edward VII. 

1901. 

! 9 <>a- 

H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 

2 

(i) 4 Ave, vcrum corpus arr. for C. of 

> 

1902. 



E. service as 'Jesu, word of God 
incarnate 




2 

(ii) 4 Ave Maria 4 arr. for C. of E. as 

4 Jesu, Lord of life and glory 

(iii) 4 Ave ntaris Stella *, arr. for C. of E. 

» 

1907. 

Ma H. A. Leicester. 

2 

> 

1007 . 

Rev, Canon Dolman. 


as 4 Jesu, meek and lowly \ 



Hereford. 

34 

4 Te Deum 4 and 4 Benedictus 4 for 

1897 . 

1897 . 

C. R. Sinclair. 


chorus & organ, for the Hereford 
Festival of 1897. 




— 

a Single Chants for ' Venite D ma. 
and G ma. 

> 

1909. 


— 

a Double Chants in D ma. for Psalms 

> 

1909. 



68 and 75. 



64 

Oirertory, 4 O hearken thou 4 for 4-part 
chorus & orch. (also published with 
Latin words, 4 Intendc voci orationis 
meac ’), for the coronation of King 
George V, aa June 1911. 

Anthem. 4 Great is the Lord 4 (Psalm 

* 9 * 1 . 

1911 . 




67 

191a. 

I 9 ia. 

Dean of Wells, J. Arinitage 


xlviii) for 4 -part chorus. 

Anthem, 4 Give unto the Lord 4 (Psalm 

Robinson, D.D. 

74 

1914- 

' 9 « 4 - 

Sir George Martin, M.V.O. 

xxix) for 4-part chorus J; organ or 
orch. 



— 

Harvest anthem. 4 Fear not, O land 4 

1914- 

1914- 



for 4-part chorus. 



CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 


m 

Title 

Words 

Composed 

Published 

First P<>formatter 

Id 

4 Star of the Summer 
Night ", partsong with 
orch. 

4 The Black Knight \ can¬ 

Longfellow. 

L'hland's poem 4 Der 
schwarze Ritter \ 
trans. by Long¬ 
fellow. 

Adapted from Bavar¬ 
ian folksongs by 
Alice C. Elgar. 

» 

> 

1895 . 

189a. 

>893- 

Herefordshire Philharmonic 
Soc., 7 Apr. 1893- 

Worcester Festival Choral 
Soc., 18 Apr. 1893- 

Worcester Festival Choral 
Soc.. 21 Apr. 1896 (choral 
version); London. Crystal 
Palace. 23 Oct. 1897 (Nos. 

as 

tata for chorus & orrh. 

4 The Bavarian High¬ 
lands 4 choral songs with 
pf. or orch. 

a 7 

.896. 









I, 3 & 6 as orch. pieces). 


1. The Dance. 





a. False Love. 

3. Lullaby. 

4. Aspiration. 






3. On the Aim. 





*9 

0. Inc Marksman. 

• The Light of Life 4 

Adapted from Scrip¬ 
ture by Rev. E. 
Capel-Cure. 

? 

.896. 

Worcester Festival, 10 Sept. 


(‘ Lux Christi ’). oratorio 
for 4 *olo voices, chorus 



1896. 

3 «* 

fi orch. 

4 Scenes from the Saga of 

Longfellow & H. A. 

» 

.896. 

North Staffs Festival. Han¬ 

King Olaf", cantata for 

3 solo voices, chorus & 

Acworth. 



ley, 30 Oct. 1895. 


33 

orch. 

4 The Banner of St. 
George \ ballad for 

Shapcott Wensley. 

> 

. 897 - 

St. Cuthbert's Hall Choral 
Soc., London, 18 May ! 

35 

chorus & orch. 

4 Garaclacus ’, cantata for 

H. A. Acworth. 

> 

1898. 

Leeds Festival, 5 Oct. 1898. 

4 solo voices, chorus te 




Birmingham Festival, 3 Oct. 

38 

orch. 

4 The Dream of Geron- 

John Henry New¬ 

? 

1900. 


tius ', oratorio for 3 solo 

man. 



1900. 

44 

voices, chorus & orch. 
Coronation Ode, for 4 

A. C. Benson. 

1901. 

1902. 

Sheffield Festival, 2 Oct. 

solo voices, chorus & 
orch. 




1902. 

I 


1. Crown the King, 
a. Daughter of ancient 






kings. 
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Op. 

Till€ 

Wed, 

C~.p*«i | 

Pull n hid | 

Fin 1 Pafounami 


3. Britain, ask of thy¬ 






self. 






4. Hark upon the hal¬ 






lowed air. 






5. Peace, senile peace. 

6. Land of hope and 

glory (later pub¬ 
lished as a separate 





49 

song). 

• The Apostles \ oratorio 

Compiled from 

? 

19 " 1- 

Biiminvham Festival, 14 

for 6 solo voices, chorus 

Scripture by com¬ 



Oct. 1903. 

51 

& orch. 

• The Kingdom *, oratorio 

poser. 

Compiled from 

» 

.906. 

Birmingham Festival. 3 

for 4 solo voices, chorus 

Scripture by com¬ 



Oct. 1900. 

G9 

& orch. 

• The Music Makers ', ode 

poser. 

Arthur O'Shaugh- 

1913. 

1913- 

Birrniugh.ini Festiv.il, 1 

for contralto, chorus & 

ncssy. 



Oct. 191a. 

80 

orch. 

• The Spirit of England 

Laurence Binyon. 

1916. 

1916 17 - 

Albert Hall. London, 34 


for soprano or tenor solo. 

from'The Winnow- , 



Nov. 1917. 


chorus & orch. 

I. Fourth of August. 

ing Fau 



Appleby Matthews 

Chorus, Birmingham, 4 






Oct. I 9 ib. 


a. To Women. 




1 .ceils Choral Union, 3 
Mas 1010. 


3. For the Fallen. 




Leeds Choral Union, 3 
May 1916. 


UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 


3 

* A Soldier's Song ' (later * A 

C. Flavell Hayward. 

t88 4 . 

llkjo. 

Worcester Glee Club, 17 


War Song '). male voices. 

‘ My love dwell in a northern 

Andrew Lang. 

.890. 

1890. 

Mar. 1 BHa. 

Trnbury Musical Soc., 13 

ill 

land S.A.T.B. 

(i) * O happy eyes . 

S.A.T.B. 

•To her beneath whose 

C. Alice Elgar. 

Frederic W. II. 

• 894 - 

•®w- 

1896. 

I« 99 - 

Nov. 1890. 

Windsor Castle, before 


steadfast star S.A.T.B. 

Myers. 



Quern Victoria. 34 May 


1 Weary wind of the west', 

T. E. Brow... 

M»OJ. 

lO^S. 

Morecanibe Competitive 


S.A.T.B. 




Festival. 3 May 1903. 

1 — 

' Evening Scene ', S.A.T.B. 

Coventry Patmoie. 

1906 . 

190b- 

Morecanibe Festival, 19 
May 190O. 

18 

(ii) 1 Love \ S.A.T.B. 

Arthur Maquarie. 

?l »94 

1907. 


* How calmly the evening 

T. E. Lynch. 


1907. 


45 

S.A.T.B. 

3 I'arlsongs from the Greek 


y 

1903. 

Allien Hall, London, 23 


Anthology. T.T.B.B. 

Anon., trans. Alina 



Apr. 1904. 


I. Yea. cast me from the 





heights. 

Strctlcll. 





it. Whether 1 find thee. 

Anon., trans. An¬ 
drew Lang. 





3. After many a dusty 

Anon., trans. Ed¬ 





mile. 

mund Gosse. > 





4. It's oh to he a wild 

Anon., trans. Wm. Nl. 





wind. 

5. Feasting I watch. 

Hardingc. 

Marcus Argentanus, 





trans. Richard Gar¬ 
nett. 

% 




53 

4 I’arlsongs. S.A.T.B. 


9 

• 

1907. 



1. There is sweet music. 

Tennyson. 





a. Deep in my soul. 

3. O wild west wind. 

Byron. 

Shelley. 





4. Owls, an Epitaph. 

' The Reveille \ T.T.B.B. 

Bret Harte. 

> 

1908. 

Blackpool Festival, 17 
Oct. 1908. 

50 

* Angetus \ S.A.T.B. 

Adapted from the 
Tuscan. 

> 

1908. 

Albert Hall, London. 8 
Dec. 1910. 

— 

1 Marching Song ', S.A.T.B. 

Capt. de Courcy 
Stretton. 

> 

1908. 

Albert Hall. London 
(Umpire concert), 24 






May 1908. 

57 

' Go, song of mine ’, 6 parts. 

Guido Cavakanli. 

1909. 

IQ 09 - 

Hereford Festival, 9 Sept. 


trans. Rossetti. 



1909. 

— 

' las! Christ the Lord is 

Shapcoti Wcnsley. 

> 

* 909 - 


- 

horn *, carol, S.A.T.B. 

' They are at restelegy. 
S.A.T.B. 

Cardinal Henry 

Newman. 

1909. 

1910. 

Royal Mausoleum (Anni¬ 
versary of Queen Vic¬ 





toria's death), 22 Jan. 
1910. 


7 ' 

a Partsongs, S.A.T.B. 

Henry Vaughan. 

? 

' 9 * 4 - 


1 

1. The Shower, 
a. The Fountain. 





7 * 

* Death on the Hills 

Maikov, trans. Rosa 

> 

1914. 


S.A.T.B. 

Kcwmarch. 
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2 I’artsongs, S.A.T.B. 

1. Love's Tempest. 

2. Serenade. 

‘ The Birthright % S.A.T.B. 

‘ Follow the Colours *, male 
chorus # (adapted from 
* Marching Song see 
abott). 

' Big Steamers unison. 

• The Wanderer \ T.T.B.B. 


• Zut, zut, zut \ T.T.B.B. 

• I he Herald *, S.A.T.B. 
■The Prince of Sleep'. 
S.A.T.B. 

1 I sing the birth ’, carol. 
S.A.T.B. 

• Coodmorrow ’, carol. 
S.A.T.B. for the King's 
recovery. 

' So many true Princesses 
who have gone \ ode for 
mixed chorus. 

' The Rapid Stream 
unison. 

' When swallows fly 
unison. 

The Woodland Stream’, 
unison. 


Rosa Newmarch. 

George A. Stocks. 
Capt. de Court 
Stretton. 


Rudyard Kipling. 
Anon., adapted from 
•Wit and Drollery*, 
1661. 

Richard Marden. 
Alexander Smith. 
Walter de la Mare. 

Ben Jonson. 

Ceorge Gascoigne. 


John Masefield. 

Charles Mackay. 

Mackay. 

Mackay. 



Published 

First Performance 

1914. 

1914- 


> 

1914. 


1914- 

1914- 

Albert Hall, London, 10 
Oct. 1914. 

.9.8 

1918. 


? 

1923. 


> 

1923. 


? 

1925. 


? 

1925. 



1929. 


I 9 » 9 - 

1929. 

St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, 9 Dec. 1929. 

• 932 . 

MS. 

Marlborough House, 

London (unveiling of 
Queen Alexandra mem¬ 
orial), 9 June 1932. 

I 9 SJ- 

1933 - 


• 933 - 

1933 - 


• 933 - 

1 

1933 - 

Worcester City Schools 
Musical Festival, 18 
May 1933 - 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS (INCLUDING BRASS BAND) 





•The Wand of Youth 1 , 
Suite No. i 

1. Overture. 

2. Serenade. 

3. Minuet. 

5. Sun Dance. 

! . Fairy Pipers. 

. Slumber Scene. 

7. Fairies and Giants. 
•The Wand of Youth', 
Suite No. 2 
i. March. 

2. Little Bells. 

3. Moths and Butterflies. 
4. Fountain Dance. 

! . The Tame Bear. 

. The Wild Bears. 
Dance Music for the County 
Lunatic Asylum nr. Wor¬ 
cester. 

* Slrlnadc lyriquc ’ for small 
orch. 

• Scvillana.’ 

Pieces for small orch. 


(ii) ' S 4 r*nade mauresque.' 

(iii) ' Contrasts (Gavotte. 
a.d. 1700-1900).’ 

‘ Sursum corda: adagio so- 
lennc ' for strings, brass & 
organ. 

‘ Salut d’amour.’ 

(i) * Chanson de matin ’ for 
small orch. 

(ii) ' Chanson du soir ' for 
small orch. 

‘ Froissart', concert over¬ 
ture. 

Serenade in E minor for 
strings. 

Minuet for small orch. (orig. 
for pf., see 1897). 


CompouJ Published 

(*r 1907. 

Works 
for the 
Stage). 


Dedication 


1879-8*. 


St. James's Hall, London, 
27 Nov. 1900. 

Worcester Philharmonic 
Soc., 1 May 1883. 


Stockley's concert, Bir¬ 
mingham, 12 Dec. 1883. 

New Brighton, 16 July 
1899. 

Worcester Cathedral, 9 
Apr. 1894. 

Crystal Palace, London, 
11 Nov. 1889. 

Queen's Hall, London, 
14 Sept. 1001. 

Queen's Hall, London, 
14 Sept. 1901. 

Worcester Festival, 9 
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SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 


Op. 

Till, 

Compost d 

Publish,d 

Fits! Pa formant. 

Dtditolicn 

61 

62 

85 

Concerto in B mi. for violin. 

Romance for bassoon. 

Concerto in E mi. for cello. 

1910 . 

1910 . 

1919 - 

1910. 

1910. 

1919. 

Queen's Hall, London, 
10 Nov. 1910. 
Herefordshire Orchestral 
Soc., 16 Feb. 1911. 
Queen's Hall, London, 
26 Oct. 1919. 

— 

Fritz Kreisler. 

Edwin F. James. 

Sidney and Frances 
Colvin. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 


Op. 

37 


59 


6o 


THU 

' Sea Pictures * 

i. Sea Slumber Song. 

а. In Haven (orig. * Lute 

Songirr Songs. 

i8o8). 

3. Sabbath Morning at 

Sea. 

4. Where corals lie. 

5. The Swimmer. 

Song Cycle 

3. Oh, soft was the song. 
3. Was it some golden 
star? 

б. Twilight. 

(Nos. 1. 2 and 4 do not 

exist.) 

Two Songs forig. with pf.) 

1. The Torch, 
a. The River. 


Woods 


Hon. Roden Noel. 
C. Alice Elgar. 


Elizabeth 
Browning. 
Richard Gj 


Barrett 


Adam 
Gordon. 
Gilbert Parker. 


arnett. 

Lindsay 


Folksongs of Eastern 
Europe. para¬ 
phrased by com¬ 
poser and Pietro 
d' Alba. 


Compostd 

1897 - 99 . 


Publish,d 


1900. 


1910. 


1909. 


First Pa formant, 

Norwich Festival, 3 Oct. 
1899. 


Queen's Hall, London 
(Jaeger memorial con¬ 
cert, 34 Jan. 1919). 


Hereford Festival, 11 
Sept. 191a. 


RECITATION WITH ORCHESTRA 


75 

' Carillon.' 

Emile Cammaerts. 

1914. 

Tfcn, 

Albert's 

Queen's Hall, London, 

7 Dec. 1914. 





Book •). 


1 77 

' Unc Voix dans le desert.’ 

Cammacrts. 

1915- 

1915- 

Shaftesbury Theatre, 

79 

' l.e Drapeau Beige.' 

Cammaerts. 

• 9 * 7 - 

1917. 

London, 29 Ian. 1916, 
Queen's Hall, London, 






14 Apr. 1917. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Op. 

Till, 

Compoud 

Publishtd 

First Pafermant* 

D,ditolion 

6 

n 

83 

84 

Quintet for flute, 2 oboes, 
clar. & bassoon. 

String Quartet. 

String Quartet in E mi. 

Quintet in A mi., for strings 

V S,. 

% 

1918. 

1918. 

MS. 

MS. 

1918. 

1918. 

Sheffield, 1 Dec. 1934. 

(Destroyed.) 

Wigmore Hall, London. 

21 May 1919. 

Wigmore Hall. London, 

21 May 1919. 

Brodsky Quartet. 

Ernest Newman. 


VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 


fra 

Till, 

Words 


Publishtd 

D,dilation 

26 

2 Partsongs for female voices, 

2 vns. & pf. 

1. The Snow. 

C. Alice Elgar. 

? 

1895- 

Mrs. E. B. Fitton. 

52 

2. Fly, singing bird. 

‘ Christmas Greeting ' carol 
for 2 sopranos, male chorus 
ad lib., with 2 vns. & pf. 

C. Alice Elgar. 

1907. 

1907. 

G. R. Sinclair and the 
Hereford Cathedral 

choir. 
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VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Op. 

Till* 

Gmpostd 

PublnhtJ 

Dtduahvn 

1 

Romance. 

Very early. 

1885. 

■886. 

Os win Grainger. 


Gavotte. 

9 

Dr. C. W. Buck. Settle. 

— 

Allegretto on the Theme of 5 Notes. 
G.E.D.G.E. 

? 

» 

The Misses Gedge. Malvern 
Wells. 

4 

(i) ' Une Idyllc.’ 

? 

» 

E. E.. Inverness. 

4 

(ii) ' Pastourelle.' 

* 

» 

Miss Hilda kitten, Malvern. 

4 

tiil) * Virelai.' 

» 

> 

Frank W. Webb. 

9 

Sonata. 

Very early. 

MS (destroyed). 


13 

(i) * Mot d’amour.' 


1B90. 


13 

(ii) 1 Bizarrerie.' 

> 

1890. 


17 

82 

' La Capriticuse.' 

Sonata in E mi. 

1891.' 

1018. 

:l? 3 : 

F'red Ward. 

Marie Joshua. 


VIOLIN SOLO 

aa 1 

Very Easy Excises. 

I ? 

1 1892. 

Mary Grafton. 

»4 1 

* Etudes carat^ristiques.* 

? 

. 1892. 

Adolphe Pollit/er. 


PI ANOFORTE SOLO 



* Chanlant.' 

t. 1872. 

MS. 


— 

Minuet (later scored for orch.. Op. at). 

» 

1897- 



• May Sour.' 

» 

1901 . 


46 

Piece without title. 

1901. 

MS. 

Fanny Davies. 


• Ski/ze.' 

> 

• 90 J- 

Julius Buihs, Dimeldorf, 

— 

' In Smyrna '. sketch for the * Queen’s 

1905. 




Christmas Carol Book *. 




— 

Sonatina. 

? 

• 93 »- 

May Grafton. 

_ 

’ Adieu.’ 

? 

I 9 J 2 - 


1 - 

‘ Serenade.' 

? 

I 9 J 2 - 

John Austin. 


ORGAN WORKS 


3 

' ('antique ’ (later are. for orch. as 
• Adagio solenne ’). 

> 

» 

Hugh Blair. 

14 

11 Vesper Voluntaries. 

1890. 

1891. 

Mrs. W. A. Raikes. 

M 

Sonata in G ma. 


.896. 

Dr. C. Swinnerton 1 leap. 


(An organ Sonata ’’ No. 2 " was arranged from the * Severn Suite ' for bran band. Op. 87. by Sir Ivor Atkins, 
and labelled Op. 87a.) 


CARILLON 

Op. 54. ' Memorial Chimes ' for the openioK o( the Loughborough War Memorial Carillon, 22 July 1923. 


Op. 

Till* 

I»W. 


1 PMuhi 

DtJitalion 


1 The Language of Flowers.’ 

Per civil. 

.872. 

MS. 

His sister Lucy (birth¬ 





day. 29 May). 


Rondel. ’ The little eyes that 

Swinburne. 

.887. 

MS. 



never knew ’. 






* As 1 lay a-tliinking.’ 

•' Thomas Ingolds- 

? 

1888. 



by ” (Richard 

Barham). 





— 

1 The Wind at Dawn.* 

C. Alice Roberts. 

IS88. 

1888. 


- 

* Queen Mary's Song.' 

’ The Poet’s Life.’ 

‘ Song of Autumn.' 

Tennyson. 

.889. 

? 


" 

Ellen Burroughs. 
Adam Lindsay 

> 

? 

> 

? 

Miss Marshall. 


Gordon. 




— 

’ Like to the damask rose.' 

Simon Wastell. 

? 

> 


16 

(i) ‘ Shepherd’s Soog.’ 

Barry Pain. 

? 



16 

(ii) ‘Through the long 

days.' 

(iii) * Rondel.’ 

John Hay. 

? 

t88 7 . 


16 

Longfellow, after 

> 

■898. 



Froissart. 




I ~ 

’ Lute Song \ " Love alone 
will stay ’* (later No. 2 of 
* Sea Pictures ’, Op. 37. 

' In llaven it* Voice and 

C. Alice Elgar. 

> 

1898. 



Orchestra). 





3 t 

(i) ’After.' 

Philip Bourkc Marv 

1895 

1900. 




ton. 




31 

(ii) ' A Song of Flight.' 

* Dry those fair, those 

Christina Rossetti. 

» 

1900. 


— 

Henry King. 

•»!»- 

1899. 



crystal eyes.’ 
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Op. 

Till* 

Words 

Compos** 

Publish** 

Drdualion 

1 —■ 

' Pipes of Pan.’ 

Adrian Ross. 

1900. 

1900. 

1901. 
1901. 
1901. 


41 

(i) * In ihe Dawn.’ 

A. C. Benson. 

? 


11 


A. C. Benson. 

Clifton Bingham. 

> 

> 

Mrs. E. Speyer. 



Krasinski, trans. F. E. 
Fortey. 

A. C. Benson. 

> 

* 

1901. 


” 

‘ Land of hope and glory ’ 
(From Coronation Ode, 

1901. 

1902. 


48 

Op. 44). 

' Speak, my heart.’ 

‘ Pleading.’ 

‘ I* she not passing fair? ’ 

A. C. Benson. 

Arthur Salmon. 
Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, trans. 

Louisa Stuart 

Costello. 

From Folksongs of 

? 

> 

? 

:sa 

1908. 

Lady Maud Warrender. | 


60 

Two Songs (orchestrated in 

? 

1909. 



1912). 

Eastern Europe, 
paraphrased by 

composer and Pietro 
d’ Alba. 






1 . The Torch. 

2. The River. 




“ Yvonne.’’ 

1 

— 

' The Kingsway,' 

’ A Child asleep.’ 

C. Alice Elgar, 
tlizabedi Barrett 

v- 

1910. 

1910. 

Anthony Goetz. 

__ 

' Arabian Serenade.' 

Browning. 

Margery Lawrence. 

? 

1914. 


— 

’ Chariots of the Lord.’ 

John Brownlie. 

? 

IQI A. 


— 

' Fight for the Right.’ 

William Morris. 

1916. 

I 9 i£ 

Members of the Fight for 

— 

' It isnac me.’ 

Sally Holmes. 

1930. I 

« 9 Si. 

the Right movement. 

Joan Elwes. 


TRANSCRIFflONS 


Till, 

Writun 

Publish,d 

First Pajormana 

Berceuse ’ Petite Reine ’, by Victor 
B^rand, arranged for vn. & pf. 

Very early. 

?I 9 <> 7 . 

— 

* Cod Save the King ’ for solo (S.), 
chorus & orch. 

— 

• 902 . 

— 

Orchestration of 2 Chorales from 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion arranged 
for 3 trumpet*, 4 horns, 3 trombones 
& tuba. 

1911. 

1911- 

Worcester Festival, 14 Sept. 19*<• 
From the Tower of the Cathedral 
before the performance. 

Hymn, 'Ye Holy Angels Bright', 
to the tunc Darwalis 1481)1, words 
by Richard Baxter (1613-91) and 

R. R. Chope, orchestrated. 


? 


Transcription of Bach's organ Fan¬ 
tasy and Fugue in C mi. for orch. 
(Elgar Op. 86). 

1921-22. 

1921-22. 

Queen's Hall, London, 27 Oct. 1921 
(Fugue only); Gloucester Festival, j 

7 Sept. 1022 (with Fantasy added). 

Orchestration of Parry’s ‘ Jerusalem '. 

1922. 

MS. 

Leeds Festival, 1922. 

’ Let us lift up our Hearts ’, motet by 

S. S. Wesley, orchestrated. 

1923. 

MS. 

Worcester Festival. 6 Sept. 1923. 

' Oh Lord, look down from Heaven ', 
motet by Battishill, orchestrated. 

1923. 

MS. 

Worcester Festival, 6 Sept. 1923- 

Overture in D mi. by Handel, 
transcribed for orch. 

1923. 

• 923 - 

Worcester Festival, 2 Sept. 1923- 

'Jehova. quam multi sunt hostes 
mei’, motet by Purcell, orchestrated. 

1929. 

MS. 

Worcester Festival, 10 Sept. 19 * 9 - 

Funeral March, by Chopin, ar¬ 
ranged for orch. 


• 933 - 

London Philharmonic Society Mem¬ 
orial Cooccrt, 23 Feb. 1934- 


Sr* also Atkin* (eds. of Bach Passions). Bliss (ded.). 
Brass Band (inus. cx. from * Severn Suite ')• Consecutive 

C <t, ex.). Cross Rhythm (mus. ex.). Jacob (C., organ 
ata arr. for orch.). Jaeger (friendship; " Nimrod ” 
in 1 Enigma ’ van.). Lucas (L.. memorial Mass). 
Mccrcsstillc (<|uot. from Mendelssohn’s overture). 
Modulation (ex.). Nikorowicz (song used in * Polonia ’ 
overture). Potter (anticipation of ‘ Enigma' vars.). 
Richter (H.. friendship & dcd.). Root Position (avoid- 
ance of). Sequences (treatment of). Symphony, p. 243. 
Variations, p. 687. 

ELIAS SALOMONIS (b. ?; d ?). 

French 13th-century musical theorist. He 
was a priest at Saint-Astdre (P^rigord) and 
nourished about 1274. His ‘ Scientia artis 
musicac ’ (printed in Vol. Ill of Gcrbcrt’s 


' Scriptores *) includes comments on the secu¬ 
lar music of his time. d. h. b. 

Bibl. — ScnOsr mans, C., * Ceschichte des Dirigierens ’ 
(Leipzig, 1913)- 

ELIAZAROV, Grigory (b . Ikdir, Russian 
Armenia, 23 Oct. 1908). 

Armenian Soviet composer. He was from 
1921 to 1929 a bandsman in a cavalry regi¬ 
ment and in the latter year entered the Mos¬ 
cow Conservatory, where he studied composi¬ 
tion with Miaskovsky, Glterc, Alexandrov and 
Shckhter successively. Most of his music is 
based on native tunes. His output includes 



















ELIJAH 


ELIZALDE 


a ballet, ‘ A Drop of Mead a string Quartet, 
a Scherzo for bassoon and pianoforte, and 
Tartar, Armenian and Kurd dances for piano¬ 
forte. m. n. c. 

Bibl. — Belayev, V., * Elia/arov * (‘Sovicukaya 

Muzika \ Dee. 1936). 

ELIJAH (Gcr. Elias). Mendelssohn’s ‘ ora¬ 
torio on words from the Old Testament 
Produced Birmingham Festival, 26 Aug. 1846; 
in the revised version, Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Exeter Hall, London, 16 Apr. 1847; 
in Germany, Hamburg, 7 Oct. 1847. A stage 
version was produced by the Moody-Manners 
Opera Co., Kelly’s Theatre, Liverpool, Feb. 
1912. 

ELINSON, Iso (b . Moghilev, 13 Apr. 
1907 )., 

British pianist of Russian birth. He was 
first taught the pianoforte by his mother, a 
pupil of Rubinstein, before he entered the 
Leningrad State Conservatory. There he 
studied the pianoforte under Blumenfeld and 
composition with Gla/.unov and Steinberg. 
During the centenary of Beethoven's death in 
1927 he played the thirty-two sonatas in 
Leningrad, Moscow and Kazan. Three years 
later he gave a series of concerts in Berlin 
which included Bach’s forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues, and works by Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schubert, as well as some by modern 
composers. His first performance in England 
was in 1936, when he played in London, at 
Queen’s Hall. Since then he has appeared 
with many of the leading orchestras and con¬ 
ductors there, besides giving recitals at 
Sheffield, Oxford, Manchester, Derby and 
other provincial cities. He played Bach's 
“ 48 ” in Copenhagen in 1951 and the follow¬ 
ing year he was soloist with the Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra. He has appeared at 
several Promenade Concerts in London and 
has broadcast frequently both in England and 
abroad. In 1944 he was appointed pianoforte 
professor at the Royal Manchester College of 
Music. He is married to the pianist Hcdwig 
Stein. m. k. w. 

EUot, George. St* Stanford (8 song*). 

Uiiil. —Yot’N-o, Pi.ucy M., ‘George Eliot and Music' 
(M. & «•. XXIV, 1943. P- 9 *>. 

Eliot, T. S. (Thomas Stearne). St* Aplvor 
( Hollow Men’ & song). Engel (I... * Murder in the 
Cathedral *, incid. m.). Fortner (do.). Lajtha (do., 
film). Milhaud (do., inrid. m.). Per*ichetti C Hollow 
Men ’, trumpet & orch.). Porter (Q.. ‘ Sweeney 
Agonnle* ', incid. 111.). Shaw (M., * Rock *. choral 
work). Swanson (4 songs). 

ELISA (Opera). See Cherubim. Fux. 
Mayr. Naumann. 

ELISA E CLAUDIO (Opera). See Mer- 

CADANTE. 

ELISABETTA (Opera). See Rossini. 

ELISIR D’ AMORE, L’ (‘ The Elixir of 
Love’). Opera in 2 acts by Donizetti. Li¬ 
bretto by Felice Romani, based on Eugene 
Scribe’s ‘ Lc Philtre ’. Produced Milan, 
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Teatro della Canobbiana, 12 May 1832. 1st 
perf. abroad, Barcelona (in Italian), 5 May 
1833. 1 st in England, London, Lyceum 

Theatre (in Italian), 10 Dec. 1836. 1st in 
U.S.A., New York (in English), 18 June 1838. 

Elizabeth 11 , Queen. St' IIjx (Fanfares for wedding 
& ded. Morning Song ’)/. Elgar (dcd. ' Nursery 
Suite '). Garland for the Queen. 

Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians. Stt Brussel*. 

ELlZAGA, Jose Mariana (b . Morelia, 
1786; d. Morelia, 1842). 

Mexican theorist and composer. A child 
prodigy, he was by command of ihc viceroy 
exhibited in Mexico City at the age of six. 
After studying with Carrasco, chapel master of 
Morelia cathedral, he received a grant from 
the Morelia cabildu to defray the expenses of 
his study in Mexico City with Soto Carrillo, a 
Haydn enthusiast and the leading pianoforte 
teacher in the capital. Upon his return to 
Morelia Klizaga was appointed assistant 
organist at Morelia Cathedral, and the tabildu 
simultaneously purchased for his use “ the 
best available pianoforte in Mexico City ", 
so that he might instruct the local aristocracy 
in the new art of pianoforte playing. Among 
his pupils was Doha Ana Maria Huarte, later 
the wife of Agustin Iturbidc, first emperor of 
Mexico. 

In 1822 Elizaga was appointed imperial 
chapel master, but his duties were merely 
nominal; his newly found leisure was used in 
the preparation of a notable didactic work, 

* Elcmcntos de music* ’, published at Mexico 
City in 1823 (copy in the Bihliotrca National). 
In 1824 he presided at the foundation of the 
Sociedad Filarmoniea and the next year estab¬ 
lished the first conservatory in the infant 
nation. In 1826 he founded a music press and 
issued as its first product an original ' Valsc 
with Variations ’. Between 1827 and 1830 he 
acted as chapel master in Guadalajara Cathe¬ 
dral : but he returned to the capital in 1830 
and taught privately during the next eight 
years. In 1835 he published a second didactic 
work, ‘ Principios de la harinonfa y melodfa ’. 
He retired to Morelia in 1842 and died there 
at the age of fifty-six. 

Two Masses (one for Guadalajara and the 
other for Morelia), a Miserere, a set of lamen¬ 
tations, a set of responses and music for the 
matins of Transfiguration survive ; his extant 
works arc all written for chorus with orchestral 
accompaniment. He was acquainted with the 
works of Mozart and Beethoven and was one 
of the first to advertise their music in Mexico. 

R. s. 

ELIZALDE, Federico (b. Manila, 12 Dec. 
1907). 

Spanish conductor and composer. His 
family were of Navarro-Andalusian stock. 
Owing to his precocity as a child he was sent at 
seven years of age to the Royal Conservatory 
in Madrid, where he studied under Trago and 

3 * 
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ELIZALDE 


Perez Casas, winning the first prize in piano¬ 
forte at fourteen. In 1921 he went to England 
for two years’ study and later entered Stanford 
University, California, where his parents 
wished him to study law. His musical 
vocation, however, was so imperious that 
against his parents’ wishes he left the Univer¬ 
sity and, as a result of the influence of Ernest 
Bloch, from whom he received lessons in com¬ 
position, devoted himself to music. After 
giving recitals in the western states he visited 
England and entered Cambridge University 
as a law student. There he founded the 
“ Quinquaginta ” Band, which was recruited 
from the students who belonged to the “ Foot¬ 
lights Club ”. He was appointed conductor 
of the Savoy Hotel orchestra and composed 
a symphonic poem ‘ Bataclan ’ and a ballet 
' The Heart of a Nigger *, which was produced 
by Diaghilcv in 1928. In the same year he 
visited Germany, where he became closely 
associated with Siegfried Wagner. He also 
conducted concerts in Germany, Belgium and 
Holland. In 1930, after obtaining permission 
from his parents to devote himself entirely to 
music, he was appointed conductor of the 
Manila Symphony Orchestra and, before 
setting out for the East, conducted the Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra in Madrid. To these 
years belong his three symphonic poems, 

‘ J°ia ’, ‘Spiritual’ and ‘Moods’. In the 
years 1931-33 he was in Paris and was guest 
conductor of various French orchestras, 
especially the Orchestrc Symphoniquc dc 
Paris. He was closely associated with Ravel 
and Milhaud, and he conducted the first per¬ 
formances of several of the latter’s works. In 
1932 he composed the incidental music for ‘La 
pAjara puita ’ by the modern Spanish poet 
Rafael Allreti, and songs for Conchita Supcrvia. 

In spite of the international influences 
which moulded the art of Elizaldc, stress must 
be laid on his particular devotion to Spain, his 
native country, and to Great Britain, where he 
had spent the impressionable years of adoles¬ 
cence. Noteworthy, too, was his profound 
affection for Manuel dc Falla, who always 
looked upon him as one of his best interpreters. 

In the years before 1936 Elizaldc spent many 
months at Granada and Seville with Falla, and 
on many occasions he conducted the Orqucsta 
Betica founded by the latter. During the 
fourth-centenary celebrations of the founda¬ 
tion of the University of Granada Elizaldc 
conducted Falla’s harpsichord Concerto, and 
the composer himself played the solo part. In 
1935 Elizaldc was nominated Spanish delegate 
to the Maggio Musicalc Fiorentino and col¬ 
laborated with the other Spanish delegate, 
the critic and musicologist Adolfo Salazar. 
During 1935-36 his close relations with the 
Spanish poets, particularly Garcia Lorca, 
inspired him to compose. Lorca, through his 


poetry and his passionate enthusiasm for folk¬ 
song, folk plays and the puppet theatre, 
exercised a deep influence upon all those with 
whom he came into contact, and Elizaldc 
set to music his 4 Tfteres de Cachiporra ’ 
and ‘ Don Perlimplfn At the I.S.C.M. of 
Barcelona in 1936 he conducted his ‘Sinfonia 
conccrtante ’ for pianoforte and orchestra, 
Leopoldo Querol playing the solo part. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War 
in July 1936 Elizaldc, who was in France, 
returned to Spain and was enrolled in the 
Requfti troops of Navarre, with which he 
served until 1939. At the end of the war, 
after visiting Manila, he returned to France, 
where he remained until the second world war. 
After the invasion he was obliged by the 
Germans to remain on his estate near Bayonne 
until the end of hostilities. These war years 
were the most fruitful of all his career as a 
composer, for he was able to finish his opera 
‘ Paul Gauguin ’ in 1943 for which TWophile 
Brian! wrote the libretto, and he composed his 
violin Concerto, which was given its first per¬ 
formance in Paris by Ginctte Ncvcu. He also 
composed a string Quartet and a pianoforte 
Concerto, which was played for the first time 
in Paris by Leopoldo Querol in 1947 at the 
Palais Chaillot. The composer himself played 
this Concerto at the Bcsan^on Music Festival 
in 1948 with the Colonnc orchestra under 
Gaston Poulet and later in the Albert Hall 
with the London Symphony Orchestra. In 
the spring of 1948 ' Paul Gauguin ’ was broad¬ 
cast in its entirety by RadiodifTusion Fran- 
9 aisc to commemorate the centenary of the 
great painter's birth. 

Since 1948 Elizaldc has been president of 
the Manila Broadcasting Company, and in 
that capital he founded the Manila Little 
Symphony Orchestra, a string orchestra which 
has aroused considerable interest in Europe 
and the U.S.A. In 1951 he visited Europe and 
conducted in Paris and London. During the 
Festival of Britain year he conducted the 
London Symphony Orchestra in the Royal 
Festival Hall. 

It is possible to trace three clearly defined 
periods in the works of Elizaldc. In the youth¬ 
ful compositions of the first period we find 
snappy rhythms, fresh melodics and a stylistic 
charm which he derived from Spain and 
Hispano-America. Then came the German 
and especially the French influences of the 
modems such as Milhaud, which combine 
with his traditional Spanish qualities. The 
haunting verses of Garcia Lorca and his 
puppet play stylization supplied the external 
influences which moulded his art, but in a 
work such as the 4 Sinfonia concertante ’ the 
idiom gravitates within the orbit of Manuel de 
Falla. In the later works, which belong to the 
third period and were composed since 1939. 


ELIZON 


ELLA 


we notice greater originality and much stronger 
texture in the opera ‘ Paul Gauguin ' and in 
the violin Concerto. The latter work, which is 
lyrical and violinistic, was admirably adapted 
to the strong personality and rhythmic qualities 
of that most brilliant of women violinists, 
Ginctte Ncveu. w. s. 

ELIZON. See Maslowski. 

ELKIN 8 c CO., LTD. — This publishing- 
house was founded in London in 1903 by 
William Wolfe Alexander Elkin, who had 
previously been manager of Enoch & Sons. 
On his death in Jan. 1937 control of the com¬ 
pany passed to his son Robert, and there is 
now a third generation of Elkins in the firm, 
in the person of the founder’s grandson, 
William Alfred. 

Ever since its foundation the firm has been 
active in publishing music by British com¬ 
posers, anil its catalogue contains many works 
by Elgar, Hantock, Cyril Scott, Roger Quiltcr, 
Norman O'Neill, Eric Fogg. Victor Hely- 
Hutchinson, Peter Warlock, Maurice Jacob¬ 
son, John Tobin, Geoffrey Bush and others. 
Elkin & Co. also own the British Common¬ 
wealth rights in the works of MacDowcll, and 
in Jan. 1949 they acquired the catalogue of 
Universal Music Agencies (previously owned 
l»y Dr. Jean Michaud), which includes a 
valuable edition of pianoforte classics, edited 
by Michele Esposito, in addition to modern 
works by Hamilton Marty ami others. 

w. c. s. 

ELKIN, Robert (Sticbcl) (b . London, 23 
June 1896). 

English writer on music. He was educated 
at Rugby and became a director of Elkin & 
Co., the London firm of music publishers, in 
1920, being made managing director in 1937. 
From 1935 to 1936 and again in 1947-48 he 
was chairman of the Mechanical-Copyright 
Protection Society, and since 1947 he has 
been chairman of the Iaindon Choral Society. 
In 1952 he became director of the Mechanical- 
Copyright Protection Society. He has been 
chairman of the Ealing Music Festival since 
' 939 - 

Elkin has written a number of ttooks on 
music: ‘(Queen’s Hall, 1893-1940’ (1944), 
' Royal Philharmonic* (1947), the history of 
die Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, and * I he 
Stories Behind Music’ (1949). He has com¬ 
piled and edited 1 A Career in Music ’ (1950) 
and * The New Opera Glass ’ (1951). 

M. K. W. 

ELKUS, Albert (Israel) (b . Sacramento, 
California, 30 Apr. 1884). 

American composer and teacher. He 
received his degrees of B. A. and M.A. from the 
University of California in 1907. From about 
1929 Elkus was connected in one way or an¬ 
other with the music department of Mills 
College as lecturer and pianoforte instructor. 


93 ' 

From 1922 he taught pianoforte, theory and 
composition at the San Francisco Conserva¬ 
tory of Music and at the Dominican College at 
San Rafael, California. He has also lectured 
at the University of California and has for 
many years been Professor of Music there. Hr 
has been associated with many educational 
organizations, such as the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, the Music Educators’ 
National Conference, etc., and is a member 
of the American Musicological Society. He 
received the Juilliard Publication Award in 
1 93 r »- 

Thc principal works by Elkus are : 

• I am il»e Hcsjxr • for chorus & orcli. (Henley) {iojij. 

• Imprr^iom from a Creek I'racedy ' for orch. (19.M). 

• On a Merry Folk I une ’ for <>r» h. (19^41. 

•ConreMino on l^/ione III of Ariosto* for orcli. 

Serenade for tig. 41c! (1921). 

P. C.-H. 

ELLA, John (b . Leicester', 19 Dec. 1802; 
d. London, 2 Oct. 1888). 

English violinist, conductor and critic. 
In 1819 hr received lessons in violin playing 
from M. ferny in London, in 1823 lie entered 
the R.A.M., in 1H26 lie was a pupil of Attwood 
for harmony and in 1827 he completed his 
education in counterpoint, instrumentation 
and composition under Eciis in Paris. In 
1H32 he became a member of the orchestra 
of the King's Theatre in London, and sub¬ 
sequently of the orchestras of the Concerts of 
Antirnt Music, Philharmonic, etc., retiring 
finally in 1848. In 1843 he established, under 
the name of The Musical Union, a series of 
morning concerts of instrumental chamber 
music at which the best classical works were 
given by the best artists, native and foreign. I Ic 
directed the Musical Union uninterruptedly 
for thirty-five years ; the concerts came to an 
end in 1880. In 1830 he established a similar 
series of concerts under the name of Musical 
Winter Evenings, which were given annually 
under his direction until 1839, after which they 
were discontinued. At both these series lie- 
introduced ** analytical programmes ” written 
by himself. He contributed many notices of 
music and musicians to * The Morning Post ’ 
(of which pa|>cr he was music critic for twenty 
years), ‘ The Musical World ’ and * The 
Athenaeum ’. In 1835 he was appointed lec¬ 
turer on music at the London Institution. 
He also published a * Personal Memoir of 
Meyerbeer ’, with an analysis of 1 Les 
Huguenots ’, and * Musical Sketches Abroad 
and at Home ’ (1869), mostly reprinted from 
his Musical Union programmes. 

W. it. it., rev. j. r. 

U'B' .-RAvri i John. * John Ella: 1802-18HB * (M. & 
L., XXXIV, 1953, p. 93,. 


' Earlier book* of reference *ivc Think as his birth¬ 
place. bul Ins father. Richard Ella. \»a» a baker at 
txicesler, and John was bapured in the " Civic Church " 
of hi. Martin * there on 23 Dec. 1802. 
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ELLAG 


ELLINGFORD 


ELLAG (Instrument). See Babylonian 
Music. 

ELLBERG, Ernst Henrik (b . Soderhamn, 
n Dec. 1868; d. Stockholm, 14 June 1948). 

Swedish violist and composer. He studied 
at the Stockholm Conservatory in 1886-92 : 
composition with Joseph Dente, violin with 
J. Lindberg and bassoon with J. A. Johnsson ; 
played in the royal orchestra (viola 1887 and 
1890-95, violin 1888) and was a coach and 
conductor of ballet. He taught composition, 
counterpoint and instrumentation at the 
Conservatory 1904-33 (professor’s title 1916), 
and instrumentation and military music at the 
Academy of Music, 1933 ~ 43 - Among his 
Swedish pupils several won distinction as 
composers: G. dc Frumcrie, A. Haquinius, 
C. A. T. Hennerberg, L.-E. Larsson, G. L. 
Nordquist, Hilding Rosenberg and Dag Wir6n. 
He was elected a member of the Academy of 
Music in 1912. In 1948 his opera * Rassa * 
was awarded the second prize in a competition 
in connection with the Jubilee of the Royal 
Theatre, Stockholm. 

Ellbcrg’s compositions include: 

Ballet, ' Sommarulyll1898 <p*rf. 1899). 
Ballet-pantomime, ' A\kum*rii 1906 (perf. 1907). 
Symphony, D ma., 1897. 

Overture, F mi., 189.1. 

Concert overture ‘ VAr brylninn \ 1906. 

Introduction and Fugue for stg. orch., 1891 (perf. 
1894). 

String Quartet, F.y ma., 1890. 

String Quintet, F nti., 1895. 

Quartet* for men'* voice*. 

Ellberg completed the orchestration of F. 
Bcrwald’s D major Symphony (1842) in 1914 
and named it ' Symphonic capricieuse ’ after 
the lost symphony of the same name. k. o. 

ELLERTON, John Lodge [b. Cheshire, 

11 Jan. 1801 ; d. London, 3 Jan. 1873). 

English amateur composer. He was a 
descendant from an ancient Irish family and 
the son of Adam Lodge of Liverpool, assuming 
the name of Ellerton about 1845. 

Being sent to Brasenosc College, Oxford 
(where he graduated as M.A. in 1828), he 
composed an English operetta and an Italian 
opera. On leaving the University he went to 
Rome, studied counterpoint for two years 
under Terriani, and composed seven operas. 
Mis English opera 4 Domenica ’ was produced 
in London, at Drury Lane, in 1838. In 1836 
and 1838 the Catch Club awarded him prizes 
for glees. His works comprise: 6 anthems; 

6 masses; 17 motets; 4 Paradise Lost ’ (Mil- 
ton), oratorio, published 1857; 4 Issipilc 
4 Berenice in Armenia ’, 4 Annibale in Capua 
4 II sacrifizio di Epito ’, 4 Andromacca 4 II 
carnovalc di Venezia ’ and 4 II marito a 
vista ’, Italian operas; 4 Salvator Rosa \ 

4 Lucinda ’, German operas; 4 The Bridal of 
Tricrmain ’, another English opera ; 61 glees ; 

65 songs; 19 vocal ducts; 6 symphonies; 

4 concert overtures; 3 quintets; 54 quartets 


and 3 trios for stringed instruments; and 8 
trios and 13 sonatas for various combinations 
of instruments. w. h. h. 

ELLICOTT, Rosalind Frances (b . Cam¬ 
bridge, 14 Nov. 1857; d. London, 5 Apr. 

•924)- 

English composer. She was the daughter 
of the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. In 1874-81 she studied 
at the R.A.M. in London under Thomas 
Wingham. Her song 4 To the Immortals ’ 
was sung at the Gloucester Festival of 1883, 
her 4 Dramatic Overture ’ played at the same 
festival, 1886, and a concert overture at St. 
James’s Hall in the same year. A cantata, 

4 Elysium ’, was brought out at the Gloucester 
Festival of 1889, 4 The Birth of Song * in 1892 
and a Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra in 
1895. Another vocal work, 4 Radiant Sister 
of the Dawn ’, was produced at the Chelten¬ 
ham Festival in 1887, and a male-voice can¬ 
tata, 4 Henry of Navarre \ at Oxford in 1894. 
A Festival overture was played at the Chelten¬ 
ham Festival in 1893, an< * a Quartet for piano 
and strings was given for the first time in 
London in May 1900. H. c. c. 

ELLING, Catherinus ( b . Christiania, 13 
Sept. 1858; d. Oslo, 8 Jan. 1942). 

Norwegian composer and authority on folk 
music. He studied at Leipzig and Berlin and 
later taught in the Christiania Conservatory. 
From 1909-26 he was organist at Gamlebycn, 
Christiania. He was a prolific composer, but 
the work by which he is chiefly known, and 
for which he received a state pension, is the 
collection of Norwegian folk music, published 
in about 30 volumes. He also wrote a number 
of monographs on this subject. j. 11. (ii). 

ELLINGER, D6sir*e ( b . Manchester,?; d. 
London, 30 Apr. 1951). 

English soprano singer. She was educated 
at the London School of Opera and studied 
under Spencer Clay. She sang with the 
Bcccham Opera Company and at Covent 
Garden, besides singing with the Hall£ Or¬ 
chestra in Manchester and Liverpool. Her 
repertory included 4 Madame Butterfly 
4 Figaro 4 La Bohcmc ’, 4 Faust ’ and 4 II 
Seraglio ’, and she sang the principal part in 
Bcecham's English Drury Lane production of 
Lccocq’s 4 La Fillc dc Madame Angot ’. She 
frequently broadcast, and when in New York 
starred in 4 Rose Marie ’. In Paris she played 
the lead in 4 Show Boat ’. Her Susanna in 
4 Figaro ’ in the great Bcccham production 
during the first world war was in every way 
exemplary. m- k - w - 

ELLINGFORD, Herbert Frederick ( b . 
London, 8 Feb. 1876). 

English organist. He was educated at the 
R.C.M. in London (1893-98), where he won 
an open scholarship in 1895 and was recog¬ 
nized as one of the most able of the pupils of 
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Sir Walter Parratt. After holding several 
organ appointments, including for six years 
(1906-12) that of organist to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury at Belfast, he succeeded to the 
position at Liverpool which had been made 
famous by W. T. Best and A. L. Peace, that o! 
organist of St. George's 1 (all. the main purpose 
of which was, before the hall was destroyed in 
the 1939-45 war, to give frequent recitals 
which were free to the public. Ellingford’s 
wide repertory and his brilliant performance 
enabled him fully to maintain the reputation 
of St. George’s Hall first created by Best. 
Several valuable educational works on organ- 
playing by him were published. II. c. c. 

ELLINGTON, Duke. See Jazz. 

ELLINWOOD, Leonard (Webster) (b. 
Thoinaston, Conn., 13 Feb. 1905). 

American musicologist. He received the 
degree of B.A. from Aurora College, Aurora. 
HI., and the degrees of Mus.M. and Ph.D. 
from the University of Rochester (Eastman 
School of Music), Rochester, N.Y. He was 
supervisor of instrumental music at the Mount 
Hcrmon School, Mount llrrmon, Mass., 
*927-33. held a teaching fellowship at the 
University of Rochester, 1934-36. and then 
joined the faculty of Mit higan State College, 
leaching musicology and theory. 

Ellinwood has made valuable contribu¬ 
tions on phases of medieval music. Hispuhliea- 
Hons include ' Musica Hermann! Contra* ti ’ 
(*936), containing Hcrmannus's Latin text 
edited after both the Vienna manuscript and 
the manuscript owned by the Eastman 
School, together with an English translation 
and notes; articles on Francesco l^mdini 
(M.Q., 1936), on the origins of the Italian 

Ars Nova " (Papers read at the Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the American Musicological Society, 
* 937 ). etc. He edited a transcription into 
modern notation of all Landings surviving 
works, with commentary (1939). 

In 1940 Ellinwood joined the staff of the 
Library of Congress in Washington as a subject 
cataloguer. On 17June 1948 he was ordained 
deacon by the Bishop of Washington (Epis¬ 
copal). Among his published articles have 
been ‘On Conductus ’ (M.Q., 1941), ‘Ars 
musica ’ (‘ Speculum ’, 1945), * Tallis's Tunes 
and Tudor Psalmody ’ (* Musica Disciplina *, 
1946) and ‘Tunc Indexing* (‘The Hymn*, 
* 95 °)- He has edited two reference books: 

' Bio-bibliographical Index of Musicians in the 
U.S.A.* (1941) and "The Hymnal 1940 Com¬ 
panion * (1949). A ‘History of American 
Church Music * is (1954) in preparation. 

G. R. 

ELLIOTT & HILL. See Hill & Son, W. 

ELLIS (formerly Sharp), Alexander John 

(6. London, 14 June 1814; d. London, 28 
Oct. 1890). 


English philologist and mathematician. 1 
He was educated at Shrewsbury, Eton and 
Cambridge. Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 1835, he graduated as 6th 
wrangler in 1837. He only just missed his 
double first, bring at the top of the second 
class in the Classical Tripos in the same year. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1864, was President of the Philological 
Society 187.—74 and 1880-82, and became 
known as “ one of the earliest advocates of 
spelling reform ”. 2 

He were best remembered, to-day, for his 
contributions to phonetics; but his name is 
more familiar to musicians as that of the 
English translator of Helmholl/.'s * Toncmp- 
Imdungcn ’, which he greatly admired. His 
version bore the title ‘ On the Sensations of 
l one as a Physiological Basis lor the Theory 
of Music ', and the fust edition appeared in 
1875. Ellis's a priori theories about music, 
which found their way into his translation, 
were logical applications of the conception of 
musical acoustics that was current in certain 
musical circles in his day. 1 hat is why his 
great industry in developing those theories, 
and in studying the melodic scales of other 
parts of the world, won the respectful recog¬ 
nition o| his coniemporaric's. To this day 
music ians owe a debt to Ellis for all he did to 
form English opinion in favour of a standard 
(concert) pitch, and to explain some of the 
difficulties inherent in its attainment. I le was 
admitted to the degree of Lilt.II. honoris causa 
by his old University in the last months of 
his life. LI., s. L. 

Vri «/m Ju>i luiunjiimi. I'init. Theory. 

Ellis. T. E. (Lord Howard dc Walden). Str 
llolbroolc ('Cauldron of Ammyno|>er.i lril«n:y, 
lib.). 

ELMAN, Misha (Mischa) (b. Talnov, 
Kiev, 20 Jan. 1891). 

Russian violinist. He first studied the 
violin in Odessa at the Royal Music School 
under Ficdclinan, making his first appearance 
at a school concert in i 8«»9, when lie played 
Beriot's seventh Concerto. I le was heard later 
by l~cc>|>old Auer, who urged him to go to St. 
Petersburg to study under him at the Con¬ 
servatory, which lie did in 1901, and (with Cui 
as harmony professor) made astonishing pro¬ 
gress. He made his debut in Berlin on 14 Oct. 
1904 ; his success was immediate and brought 
him engagements all over Germany. His 
introduction to the London public was in 
Mar. of the following year at Queen's Hall, 
where he played with the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Charles Williams and laid the 
foundation of the reputation he enjoys of being 
in the first Bight of the world's violinists. In 
1908 he was engaged for an American lour, 

1 So deseribed in ‘The Historical Register of the 
University of Cambridge *. 

• n*. 
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making his d<§but in New York on 10 Dec., 
since when he has played with success in every 
part of the world. He eventually settled in the 
U.S.A. His repertory includes all the great 
violin concertos and solos. The instrument he 
first played upon was a small Nicolo Amati; 
later he acquired a fine Stradivari dated 1727. 

w. w. c. 

Bibl. — Elman. S., ‘Memoirs of Mischa Elman's 
Father ’ (New York, 1933). 

ELMBLAD, Johannes (Wilhelm 
Samuel) ( b . Karda, Jonkopings lan, 29 Aug. 
1853; d. Vaxjo, 4 Dec. 1910). 

Swedish bass singer. After studying at the 
Stockholm Conservatory with J. Gunther and 
F. Arlbcrg in 1871-73, with J. Stockhausen 
in Berlin and Frankfort o/M. in 1874-78 
and with Pauline Viardot-Garcia, he sang at 
concerts and in oratorio during a tour through 
Europe, India and Australia. Between 1879 
and 1897 he was engaged successively at the 
Operas at Dresden, Hanover, Prague, New 
York, Berlin and Breslau, at the two last- 
named of which lie was producer as well as 
singer. He also toured in Russia with the 
Prague Opera in 1889. On his return to 
Sweden in 1897 he sang at the Royal Theatre, 
Stockholm, and was producer there until 
1902, whereafter he was engaged in the same 
capacity in New York, Amsterdam, Wiesbaden 
and Leipzig until 1906. He then taught sing¬ 
ing at the Malmo Conservatory until his death. 

Elmblad's fine voice and striking appear¬ 
ance were ideally suited to Wagnerian bass 
parts, all of which he sang at the Bayreuth 
festivals over a period of twenty years. While 
he was producer in Stockholm his productions 
of Wagner’s operas were a notable feature of 
the repertory. k. d. 

Bibl.—A rticles in ‘ Svensk mu*iktidoing ’ (1897. 1897. 
1907 & 1010). 

Dhosii. C., ' Johannes Elmblad * (' Buhne und Well \ 
1905). PP- 901-4- 

ELMENDORFF, Karl (b . Dusseldorf, 25 

Jan. 1891). 

German conductor. He studied philology 
at first, but soon turned his interest to music, 
and from 1913 he attended the Hochschulc 
fur Musik at Cologne. He chose the career of 
an opera conductor and worked in the theatres 
of Dusseldorf, Munich, Wiesbaden and Mann¬ 
heim. From 1927 he was a regular conductor 
of the Bayreuth Festival, and from 1938 the 
first conductor of the Berlin State Opera. 
Elmcndorff also conducted outside his countiy, 
at the Maggio Musicale of Florence, in Spain, 
France, Belgium, etc. While at Wiesbaden 
and Mannheim he paid special attention to 
Verdi and arranged the first performances 
of some of the composer's less well-known 
operas. He was responsible for the first 
]>erformanccs of many German operas, and 
for the first performances in Germany of 


Malipicro’s ‘ Tomeo notturno ’ (Munich) and 
Wolf-Fcrrari’s ‘ Dama boba * (Berlin). 

k. o. 

Elmenhorst, H. Sft Bohm (‘ Geistliche Liedcr ’). 

ELSBETH, Thomas (b. Neustadt, Fran¬ 
conia, c. 1600; d. ?). 

German composer. He lived at Frankfort 
a/O., was at Coburg in 1602, at Liegnitz in 
1606-10 and at Jauer, Silesia, in 1616-24. In 
the dedication of Psalm CL (1616) he com¬ 
plains about his poverty. He was a composer 
of motets and sacred and secular songs. 
Twelve books to Latin and German texts, as 
well as some single numbers, were published 
between 1599 and 1624, while others, includ¬ 
ing a Mass, remained in manuscript. 

e. v. d. s. 

EUlander, J. F. S,, Delcroix (* Petit Poucet\ 
incid. m.). 

ELSNER, Ksawery Jozef (b . Grotk6w, 
Silesia, 29 June 1769; d. Warsaw, 18 Apr. 

*854)- 

Polish composer, conductor, teacher and 
writer. He completed his musical studies at 
Wroclaw under Janisch, Dreirittner and Maar, 
continuing them in Vienna for a year or two. 
In 1791 he became a member of the Opera 
orchestra at Brno. The next year he went to 
Lw6w to take up the post of second conductor 
of the German Theatre (Opera), where he 
remained for seven years. Invited by Bogus- 
lawski (nicknamed “ the father of Polish 
opera ”), he went to Warsaw in 1799, remain¬ 
ing there till his death, writing and conducting 
operas and teaching at the Conservatory. 
Chopin was his greatest pupil there. 

Eisner organized an engraving workshop in 
1803 and published works (songs) by Polish 
composers (written before 1805). He was the 
founder of the Society for Cultivation of 
Church Music. In 1821 he became principal 
of the Warsaw Conservatory. To celebrate 
his eightieth birthday a medal was designed 
and struck in 1849. 

Eisner wrote 32 operatic works (operas, 
optitlUs-bouffes, vaudevilles, opera-ballets), the 
first two of which (in German) were produced 
at Lw6w, all the latter (in Polish) in Warsaw. 
They arc as follows: 


Die leltencn Bruder * (l794>- . ...... 

Der verkleideie Sultan \ libretto by Brct*chneidcr 

Itkahar^KioR of C.uaxara \ lib. by Bogmlatrtki (j8oo>- 
\mazonki * (‘ Amazon* '). lib. by BoKusla**k. (<8«®\ 
iultan Wampun \ lib., after Kotzebue, by Glinski and 
Bogutlawski (1800). 

Sydney and Zuma * (1801). .... rv _ 

Uieszkahcy Kamkatal' (‘ The Inhabitant* of Kam- 
katallib. by L. A. Dmu»zew*ki (1804). ... . 

iiedem razy jeden ' C Seven Times One '). lib. by 

JtZ&rr Did Simpleton lib. by HofTm.n, 

JSStf liLTwiiDL by AdUmcWi 

UneU* ' (' TTit Propbtlm Urall.'), lib. 
by Favart, tran*. by Baudoin (idoto). 
ad Salomona * C Solomon'* Judgment ). hb. by 
Caigncz, tran*. by Zablodu (1806). 
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* Andromeda 1 , lib. by Ludwilt Osinvki, prod. Warsaw. 

14 Jan. 1807; composed in honour of Napoleon 
Bonaparte who was present at its second perform¬ 
ance in Warsaw given four days later. 

‘ Trybunal niewidzialny 1 (‘ The Invisible Tribunal 
lib. by Wrzesiniki (1807). 

* Mieczyslaw Slepy 1 (‘ Mieczyslaw the Blind ’). lib. by 

Szymahski (1807). 

‘ Karol Wiclki i Witykind 1 (* Charles the Great and 
Witykind '). lib. by Szviwauski (1807). 

* Kalif Baedadu 1 C The Caliph of Bagdad ’) (?). 

1 Szewc i krawcbwna 1 (* The Cobbler and the Tailor's 
Daughter *). lib. by Drozdowski (1808). 

* Urojenic i rzcczywivtoW 1 (' Imagination and Reality ’), 

lib. by Adamczewski (1808). 

1 Echo*, lib. by Pgkabki (1808). 

1 Sniadanie trzpiotdw 1 (• Breakfast of the Sirnpletoas *). 
lib. by Union (1808). 

' Zona po drodze 1 (‘ A Wife on the Way *). lib. by 
Drozdowski (1808). 

‘ Rzym oswobodzony 1 (‘ Rome Liberated •), lib. by 
Wgiyk (1809). 

' Benefis *. lib. by Pgkaltki (1809). 

1 Leszek Billy lib. by Dnunzewski (1809). 

'Wgwoiy Sierra-Morena 1 f 1 be Ravines of Sierra 
Morena ’), lib. by Dnunzewski (i8iz). 

1 Kabalista lib. by W«vk (1813). 

1 Knil Lokietrk albo Wiiliczankl 1 (' King L. kietek. nr 
The Vistula Maids \ belter known as * Wiiliczankl'), 
lib. by I)muszew»ki (1818). 

' Jagie||.) w Tenczynie 1 C King Jagcllon at Tenc/>n '). 
lib. by Clioslkiewicz ti8zo». 

' Ofiara Abraliama 1 (* Abraham's Sacrifire *), (?) 
(i8at). 

1 Pot|Kilile riiszenie 1 (• levy in Mass ') (?). 

1 Dwa posiwi 1 (• Two Statues) (?). 

Eisner's sacred works include an oratorio, 

' I'assio Domini nostri Jcsu Chrisii * for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra (1838)'; 17 
masses a tapfitlla ; 2 masses for men's chorus; 
7 masses, comprising the more famous Mass 
in C major (composed in 1829) anti a Re¬ 
quiem, for solo voices, chorus and orchestra ; 
several graduals; many hymns anti motets; 
oflcrtorics; ' Te Deum * Veni Sanctc 

Spiritus * (1815), ' Veni Creator Spiritus ' (in 
4 and 8 parts), 1 Vesperac * (in 4 parts) with 
orchestra; cantatas to Polish and German 
wortls; many religious songs designed to be 
sung during mass (to words by K. Brodziitski) 
and composed in 1820. 

He wrote numerous srrular songs contained 
in 24 books anti comprising song-polonaises, 
arias, a duct, several partsongs and many 
secular cantatas written for special occasions. 

Eisner’s instrumental works comprise 3 
symphonies, 2 polonaises for orchestra, many 
concertos for different instruments headed by 
his (lute Concerto, 6 string quartets, 2 piano¬ 
forte quartets, 3 Sonatas for violin and piano¬ 
forte, a pianoforte Sonata for 4 hands and 
many pieces for pianoforte solo. The major 
part of his compositions was published in 
Poland as well as in Germany and France. 

As an author he produced several essays 
and treatises on music (' On the Suitability 
of the Polish Language for Musicthe 
treatises ‘ On Metre and Rhythm of the 
Polish Language ’ and especially ‘ Polish 

1 When (his oratorio wav performed under N. T. 
Nidecki in the Evangelical Church in Warsaw in 1844. 
the choir consisted of more than 320 singer* and the 
orchestra was equally large, for the number of the 
string sertion alone was well above too. 


Verse in Relation to Music ‘ Military Music 
and its Use ’) and — a fact worth noting — a 
summary of his own musical activities with 
comments and notes. The original of these 
memoirs, written in French during 1839-48, 
was lost; a part of its Polish translation, 
made by K. Lubomirski. was later published 
by Hoesick (jcc Bilal.). According to Sowinski 
[see Bibl.) Eisner is said to have written in 
German a history of Polish opera (?). 

Although so prolific a composer, he is re¬ 
membered solely as an excellent organizer of 
the musical life in Warsaw and as the teacher 
of Chopin. His music now- belongs to the 
past, although some of his works have been 
revived in Poland in the present century. 

C. R. It. 
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ELSON, Louis Charles (b . Boston, Mass., 
17 Apr. 1848; d. Boston, 14 Feb. 1920). 

American critic and writer on music. He 
studied singing at Boston and theory at Leip¬ 
zig. Hr served on the staffs of several Boston 
journals, joining that of ‘ The Boston Adver¬ 
tiser ’ in 1888, on which he remained till his 
death. From 1882 he was head of the theory 
department of the New Lngland Conservatory 
of Music. Elson was editor-in-chief of the 
' University Encyclopaedia of Music ' (1912) 
and of ‘ Modern Music and Musicians and 
was on the editorial staff of ‘ Famous Com¬ 
posers and their Works '. He was the author 
of about sixteen IxMiks, of which the most 
important is * A History of American Music ' 
(1904 ; 2nd cd. 1915). R. A. 

Elasler, Fanny. Stt CuiIiimIii. Noun it (a, ballet 
sctiario* for E.). 

F.lulrr, Johann.* Stt Tarantella (ballet * La 
Tarantulr *). 

Eluard. Paul. Stt Arriru (' Canlale «lev tept 
poeme*radio m.). Auric (7 songs). Barrainc (' Avis 
choruv A orth.; 1 Po#*ic iniiitrrrompur *, voices & 
"*ch.>. Malipiero <R., 4 wings). Nigg (3 songs). 
Poulenc 'cantata 'Figure humainc ’; 3 parlsong* ; 16 
songs). Sauguel (<hor.il work; 17 songs). Staemplli 
(' Armev <le douceur'. voice & orcli.). Thicmen 
(prelude for oreb.). 

ELVEY, (Sir) George (Job) [b. Canter¬ 
bury, 27 Mar. 1816; d. Windlesham, Surrey, 
9 Dec. 1893). 

English organist and composer. lie began 
his musical education as a chorister of Cantcr- 

* Article* on bis daughter*. Fianziska (1810-84) and 
Ilierese (1808 78). appeared in earlier edition* of thi* 
work, but « dancer* they are not entitled to biographic* 
in a musical dictionary. 
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bury Cathedral under Highmore Skeats, the 
organist. After quitting the choir he pursued 
his studies under his elder brother, Stephen, 
and was afterwards at the R.A.M. under 
Cipriani Potter and Crotch. In 1834 he gained 
the Gresham prize medal for his anthem 
* Bow down Thine car ’; in 1835 Be was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed H. Skeats, jun., as organist 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, a post which 
he held until his retirement in 1882. In 1838 
lie graduated B.Mus. at Oxford, his exercise 
being a short oratorio, ‘ The Resurrection and 
Ascension which was afterwards produced in 
London by the Sacred Harmonic Society on 
2 Dec. 1840, and also given at Boston, U.S.A., 
and at Glasgow. Another oratorio, ‘ Mount 
Carmel ’, is among his works, and several odes, 
among them one for the opening of the Royal 
Holloway College on 30 June 1886. In 1840 
lie proceeded D.Mus., his exercise being the 
anthem ‘ The ways of Zion do mourn \ He 
conducted the Windsor and Eton Choral 
Society, and the Glee and Madrigal Society. 
He composed an anthem for voices and or¬ 
chestra, ‘The Lord is King’, for the Gloucester 
Festival of 1833, and a similar one, ‘Sing, 
O heavens for the Worcester Festival of 
*857. 

Elvey’s compositions arc chiefly for the 
church ; many of his anthems were published. 
He composed for the wedding of the Princess 
Louise in 1871 a Festival March, which was 
afterwards performed in public. In the same 
year he received the honour of knighthood. 
He is buried near the west front of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. A memoir was published 
in 1894 by his widow. w. h. H. 

ELVEY, Stephen (A. Canterbury, 27 June 
1805 ; d. Oxford, 6 Oct. i860). 

English organist and composer, brother of 
the preceding. He was entered as a chorister 
of Canterbury Cathedral under Skeats, sen., 
whose pupil he continued to be after the 
breaking of his voice. On the death of Alfred 
Bennett in 1830 F.Ivcy was appointed his 
successor as organist of New College, Oxford. 

In the following year he took the degree of 
B.Mus. at Oxford, his exercise being the hymn 
from Thomson's ‘ Seasons ’, “ These as they 
change”. In 1838 he proceeded D.Mus., 
his exercise being an anthem, * Great is the 
Lord ! \ He was Choragus of the University 
from 1840 till his death. 

Stephen Elvey’s compositions arc not 
numerous ; they consist chiefly of chants and 
services. His Evening Service, composed in 
continuation of Croft’s Morning Service in A, 
and his 4 Psalter and Canticles pointed ’, in 
collaboration with Ouscley, arc well known. 
Some years before his death he had to submit 
to the amputation of a leg, through a gun 
accident; he was, however, able to pedal with 
a wooden appendage. w. h. h. 


ELWART, Antoine (Aimable Else) ( b . 

Paris, 18 Nov. 1808; d. Paris, 14 Oct. 1877). 

French musical scholar, author and com¬ 
poser of Polish descent. He became a pupil 
at the Paris Conservatoire, learning composi¬ 
tion under F^tis. In 1828, when in Lesueur’s 
class, he founded “ concerts d’Emulation ” 
among the pupils, which continued for six 
years. In 1831 he obtained the second prize 
for composition and in 1834 the Grand Prix dc 
Rome. While in Rome he composed, among 
other things, an ‘ Omaggio alia memoria di 
Bellini ’, performed at the Tcatro Valle in 
1835. In 1836, back in Paris, he resumed his 
post of assistant professor to Rcicha at the 
Conservatoire. He conducted the concerts in 
the Rue Vivienne and those of the Soci6t£ dc 
Saintc-C6cile. Ehvart was for long professor 
of harmony at the Conservatoire; in 1871 he 
retired into private life. Among his composi¬ 
tions may be specified: 

Opera. • L« Catalansprod, at Rouen. 

Other operas, not produced. 

Incidental music lor Euripides' ' Alcestisperf. Paris, 
Th<itre de I'Odton. 

Oratorios ‘No 6 ‘ (1845) and 'La Naistance d’fcvc' 
(1846). 

Masses and other church music. 

Symphonies. 

Overtures. 

String Quintets. 

String Quartets. 

Trios. 

He wrote 4 Duprez, sa vie artistique . . 
(Paris, 1838); a 4 Petit Manuel d’harmonie ’ 
(Paris, 1839), translated into Spanish, and in 
use at the Madrid Conservatory; 4 TMorie 
musicale ’ (1840); 4 Le Chantcur accom- 
pagnatcur ’ (Paris, 1844); 4 Trait6 du contre- 
point et dc la fugue ’ (Paris) and other 
theoretical works. He completed the 4 Etu¬ 
des d^mcntaircs dc musique ’ of Burnett and 
Damour (Paris, 1845) and contributed articles 
on musical subjects to the 4 Encyclopedic du 
dix-neuviemc si£clc ’ and to the ' Revue ct 
Gazette musicale dc Paris His 4 Histoirc dc 
la Soci£t£ des Concerts ’ (i860) and 4 Histoirc 
des concerts populates ’ (1864) arc two com¬ 
pendia of useful and interesting matter. 

m. c. c. 

ELWELL, Herbert (b . Minneapolis, 10 
May 1898). 

American teacher, critic and composer. He 
studied at the University of Minnesota, piano¬ 
forte with Carlyle Scott and theory with 
Donald Ferguson. He later worked for two 
years in New York with Ernest Bloch, and for 
three years in Paris and Fontainebleau with 
Nadia Boulanger. 

In 1928 El well became head of composition 
and theory at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
where he remained for seventeen years, and 
during part of the same period he taught 
summer-school classes at the Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, N.Y. He subsequently 
became assistant director of the Cleveland 
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Institute, but in 1945 he retired from these 
activities in order to devote more time to com¬ 
position. He has been music critic of the 
‘ Cleveland Plain Dealer ’ since 1932. 

El well’s ‘ Introduction and Allegro * won 
the Juilliard Publication Award, and his 
‘ Lincoln’ the 1945 $1000 Paderewski Prize. 
In 1946 the honorary degree of D.Mus. was 
conferred on him by the Western Reserve 
University. 

The principal works by Elwell are: 

Ballet, ' The Happy Hypocrite * (after Max Beerbol.m) 

FiveStoops for chorus (Li I’o) (1943). 

• Lincoln' for baritone, chorus & orch. (Fletcher) 

’ Introduction and Allegro ’ for orch. (194a). 

* Pastorale ’ for vn. & orch. ( 1 Q 47 >* 

Quintet for slgs. & pf. (10-24). 

String Quartet (1940). 

‘ Blue Symphony *, song cycle for voice & stg. 4let 
<I 9 » 4 ). 

Sonata for vn. & pf. (193A). 

P. O.-II. 

ELWES, Gervase (Cary) (b . Billing Hall. 
Northampton, 15 Nov. 1866; d. nr. Boston, 

U.S.A., 12 Jan. 1921). 

English tenor singer. He was educated at 
the Oratory School, Birmingham, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and studied music in Vienna, 
Munich, Paris and London. He married 
(1889) Lady Winifred Fielding (daughter of 
the Earl of Denbigh) and served in the Diplo¬ 
matic Service from 1891 to 1895. He sang as an 
amateur tenor, taking part in the entertain¬ 
ment organized at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
l.ondon on behalf of the widows and orphans 
of the Household Troops during the South 
African War, on 13 Feb. 1900. He made his 
first professional appearance at the Westmor¬ 
land Festival, Kendal, in 1903, and in London 
with the Handel Society in the same year. 
Several appearances at the Popular Concerts, 
etc., were made later, and his first regular 
festival engagement was at Leeds in 1904. 
Later lie sang with great success at the Broad- 
wood Concerts, Promenade Concerts, at the 
Albert Hall and at all the provincial festivals, 
besides giving interesting recitals of his own. 
He gave recitals in Germany, where he was 
associated with Fanny Davies, and also sang in 
Belgium and America. He was on a concert 
tour in America and on his way to fulfil an 
engagement at Harvard University when the 
accident occurred which caused his death. He 
was struck by the moving train which he had 
just left and fell beneath it. 

The high place which Elwes held among 
English singers was due more to his personal 
qualities than to natural vocal gifts. A tem¬ 
perament sensitive to every implication of the 
music, but controlled by a refined intelligence, 
made him a rare interpreter of classical song, 
particularly of Brahms. In oratorio his singing 
of two parts stood out: that of the Evangelist 
in Bach's St. Matthew Passion and the name- 


part in Elgar's ' Dream of Gcrontius ’. His 
enunciation in singing the English language 
was perfect, but above technical considerations 
there was the spirit of a sincere piety in his 
attitude towards such works as these. 

j. a. p.-m. & 11. c. c. 

Bibl.—Elwi*. WiNiraf o & Richard, ' Gervase FJwm: 
a Biography ’ (London, IQ 3 S)- 

EMANUEL MO6R PIANOFORTE. 1 

An invention devised by the Hungarian com¬ 
poser Emanuel Moor and applied to the grand 
pianoforte, which it leaves unaffected except 
in the matter of the keyboard. The instru¬ 
ment has in fact two keyboards, one above the 
other, as on a double harpsichord, the upper 
producing notes an octave higher than the 
lower. The\c keyl>oards may be coupled in 
such a way that a passage in octaves can be 
played in single notes on the lower keyboard 
alone. They can also lie played separately 
for any given time, or alternately in quick 
succession (to facilitate wide skips, for in¬ 
stance), or again both together so far as the 
fingers can reach them. Judicious use of the 
device on the player's part enables him to 
overcome a variety of difficulties presented by 
pianoforte writing for a normal instrument, 
and for this the Emanuel Moor Pianoforte 
has been warmly commended by some emi¬ 
nent musicians, including Sir Donald Tovey. 
It has, moreover, l>crn brilliantly used by 
some performers, such as Winifred Christie, 
who became the inventor’s second wife. 

Apart from facilitating music as written by 
composers, the Emanuel Modr Pianoforte is, 
of course, capable of a great deal of amplifica¬ 
tion. This is of great advantage in the playing 
of pianoforte scores of works for other media 
and may be legitimately used in the perform¬ 
ance of all kinds of transcriptions, including 
for example those of Bach’s organ works, 
where the pedal parts can be played with the 
octaves automatically doubled, and other 
tricks of organ registration can be resorted to 
up to a point. But it must be admitted that 
the instrument may ofTer temptations to un¬ 
scrupulous pianists anxious not only to play 
with greater ease difficult passages as they 
stand, but to make their performances more 
** effective ” by amplifications not intended 
by the composer. On the other hand there 
have been composers — Ravel, for instance 
— who on hearing certain works of theirs 
thus amplified, declared that the sounds thus 
produced were what they had really intended, 
if only it had been possible to write thus for 
two hands playing on a normal pianoforte. 
It seems clear that for the interpretation of 
music on this instrument, as after all on any 
other, taste, imagination and discretion are 
required in the performer, and that the lack 

1 No! Duplex Coupler I’ianofoile, * name never given 
lo ihe initrumcnl by its inventor. 
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of these qualities rather than the instrument’s 
characteristics will produce undesirable results. 

A specimen of the Emanuel Moor Piano¬ 
forte, presented by Mrs. Christie Moor, is in 
the Central Music Library in London. 

E. B. 
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Stf alio Christie (Winifred). Keyboard. Modr 
(Emanuel). Pianoforte. 

EMBOUCHURE (Fr. in origin, lit. “ open¬ 
ing into ” ; Gcr. Ansatz, " setting on ”; 
musically " mode of applying lips to wind 
instrument , ’). 1 The term may be defined 
as " mode of application of the lips and mouth 
to the mouthpiece of a musical wind instru¬ 
ment as expertly advised, and the mode 
actually adopted or developed by a particular 
player for the particular mouthpiece of a 
wind instrument ”. 

Lips and mouth would involve 

(a) Muscles: Orbicularis oris, and the 

muscles radiating from it (vide 
infra). 

(b) Tongue: Intrinsic and extrinsic 

muscles. 

(c) Teeth: Mainly maxillary and man¬ 

dibular anterior teeth. 

(d) Maxillae. 

The maxillary sinuses and the palate and 
pharynx play a part. 

Mouthpiece. This implies the 

(a) Mouthpiece alone in the case of all 

brass instalments and the flute and 
the piccolo. 

(b) Mouthpiece plus reed in the case 

of the single-reed instruments, i.e. 
clarinet, saxophone, etc. 

(c) Reed alone in the case of double- 

reed instruments, i.e. oboe, cor 
anglais, bassoon, etc. 

Relationship of Embouchure to “ Tone 
— On the musician's embouchure depends 
largely the quality of tone he is able to produce 
from his instrument. “ Technique ”, i.e. the 
ability to render, in playing a musical piece, 
the exact notes on the instrument at the correct 
time by means of “ fingering ” the keys, 
pistons, holes, etc., is a matter of considerable 

1 In the llutc the head of the instrument contains the 
hole across which air is blown, and this is often referred 
to as embouchure, but it is quite distinct from the much 
wider subject under discussion. 


diligent study and practice; but however 
greatly this may be developed, it may result 
in an overall mediocrity of performance if the 
quality of tone is poor.* 

An anatomical description of the muscula¬ 
ture involved in the embouchure, without 
which the mechanism of wind-instrument 
blowing would be incomplete, calls for some 
understanding of the functions of the various 
organs. 

In blowing any wind instrument the lungs 
act as bellows and furnish the supply of air to 
the mouth, which in turn acts as a bag or 
reservoir. 

The part played by the tongue is similar to 
that of a valve: it controls the flow of air 
through the instrument. 

The lips in turn have a function similar to 
that of a washer, which during playing pre¬ 
vents the escape of air. 

The teeth and jaws form a scaffolding which 
supports the mouth, tongue and lips. 

Musculature involved in Embouchure.— 
In describing the musculature of the embou¬ 
chure in the different classes of instruments 
one instrument is taken as an example of each 
class, with the exception of the brass, where 
both trumpet and German horn are shown, 
as these illustrate the interesting difference in 
detail of the position of the cup-like mouth¬ 
piece, w. the cup embraces the upper and 
lower lip approximately equally in the trumpet 
and approximately two thirds upper lip and 
one third lower lip in the horn. 

There are further differences in detail of 
embouchure in the woodwind and brass, but 
details of these differences are beyond the scope 
of this generalized explanation. 

For the purpose of description, and viewed 
from the front, the embouchure may be looked 
upon as the convex side of an open umbrella, 
with the ferrule end of the cane removed so 
as to leave a small opening, analogous to the 
aperture of the mouth. This aperture is 
closed by the mouthpiece of the instrument 
and/or the tip of the tongue according as 
to whether “ movement ” or “ rest ” occurs 
during the playing of the instrument. From 
the muscle forming this aperture, i.e. orbicularis 
oris, radiate those muscles most responsible 
for the embouchure; these correspond to the 
ribs of the umbrella. The only exception 
to the aperture of the lips being closed by 
the mouthpiece occurs in the flute or piccolo, 
where air is blown across the hole, which is 
slightly distant from the mouth aperture. In 
this case and in the case of all brass instruments 
the mouthpiece is extra-oral, while in all other 
types of wind instrument (i.e. with single or 
double reeds) the mouthpiece is intra-oral. 

The scheme of muscles involved in the 

• Bach, 19*5 ; Blodgett, 1919; etc., u* Bibl. 
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1 This figure and all other figures in this description 
of the embouchure reproduced from * The British 
Dental Journal 5 Aug. 1052, by courtesy of the Editor. 
• Fish, 1948. 


Tig. 2.—Scheme of musculature of 
embouchure, lateral view 
Af. modiolus. I, orbicularis oris (upper lip portion). 
2, Inator lab 11 nip. alatquc nasi. 3, Uialot lab a super ion 1. 
4. Inaloi an/uh orii. 5. zy/omaluui minor. 6. ZJ/omaluul 
major. 7, buccinator. 8a, rneriur (masseteric strand). 
Bn, riionui (platysma strand). 9, depressor anguh orii. 
10, dr put tor labii inferiors!. 11, mtnlaln. 12, orbieularis 
oni (lower lip portion) 


embouchure is shown diagranimaticallv in 

Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Scheme of musculature of 
embouchure, front view 1 

i, oibiculaiis oris (upper lip portion).. a. InaUr labii 
sup. alaeaue nasi. 3. letalor labii suprriaris. 4. Uialer 
an/uh oni. 5 , zj/omatuus minor. 6. Z>tomaticui maj >». 
7 , bueeinalor. 8 , drpuisor an/ult oni. > 9 . drprtncr labii 
in/erioris. 10. mrnlalis, II, orbicularis orii (lower lip 
portion) 

The muscles arc numbered clockwise around 
the central aperture. 

Viewed laterally (Fig. 2) these muscles 
radiate cither directly from the modiolus 1 
(central point of in. criuiuli modioli ; which plays 
an important part in maintaining the correct 
embouchure in all wind instruments), or in¬ 
directly via the orbieularii orii. 


The part played by the tongue, teeth, jaws 
and lips is illustrated in Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, 
to show the difference in their relationship to 
each type of mouthpiece. 

The tongue permitting, as it does, the flow 
of air through the instrument, or shutting it 
off as required, is the means of playing 
staccato (equivalent of spiccato bowing on the 
violin) in all classes of wind instruments. 

In the case of all brass instruments the cup- 
like mouthpiece is pressed against both upper 
and lower lips, to a varying extent, in some 
cases embracing more upper lip and in some 
more lower lip, according to the different 
instrument, i.c. trumpet, horn, trombone, etc., 
or the comfort of the player. 



Fig. 3. To show the adaptation of the lips to 
the cup-like mouthpiece of the trumpet 
Not* that thr tup it covered half by the upiwr lip and 
half by the lower lip 



Fig. 4.—To show the adaptation of the lips to 
the cup-like mouthpiece of the horn 

Note that the cup it covered two thirdt by up|>er lip 
and one third by lower lip 


In the case of the flute and piccolo the head 
of the instrument is pressed lightly just beneath 
the lower lip, which together with the upper 
lip is drawn into a tense smiling position. 
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Fig. 5.— To show adaptation of lips to flute 

In the case of the single-reed instruments, 
e.g. the clarinet, the anterior mandibular 
teeth arc covered incisally by the lower lip, 
which is drawn inwards, and on which rests 
the reed, while the upper teeth in the majority 
of players rest on the sloping upper side of 
the mouthpiece, with the upper lip firmly 
drawn around the latter to prevent escape of 
air. 


Flo. G.—To show adaptation of lips, teeth and 
tongue to the mouthpiece of the clarinet 

AW.—I, Comprcwion of lower lip on lo ihe lower 
intifors by mouthpiece. 2, Pressure of upper incisors on 
upper side of mouthpiece 

With the double-reed instruments, e.g. the 
oboe, both upper and lower lips arc drawn 
inwards to cover the incisal edges of the teeth 
so that the double reed, inserted into the 
mouth for about half an inch, can be firmly 
gripped between the lips. 

In each case the sound is produced by con¬ 
veniently inflating the lungs and sharply 
withdrawing the tip of the tongue from the 
reed, in the case of a reed instrument, and 
from the lips in the case of the flute, piccolo 
and brass instruments, while at the same time 
pronouncing the letter “ T ” or “ D ” or 
“ TH ” lightly, or as though a hair is being 
sharply dislodged from the tip of the tongue. 


Fig. 7.—To show adaptation of lips, tongue 
and teeth to mouthpiece of oboe 

AW.—Compression of lower lip and upper lip against 
lower and upper incisors respeclively 

Carried out at various speeds this constitutes 
“ tonguing ” or staccato. Owing to the tense¬ 
ness of the orbicularis oris , air is prevented from 
escaping otherwise than through the instru¬ 
ment. Contraction of this muscle and all the 
muscles radiating from it, particularly the 
buccinator, does not allow the cheeks to puff 
out, which is regarded as a common error in 
blowing orchestral wind instruments. 

Importance of Teeth to the Wind In¬ 
strumentalist.— It will be seen from the 
above that an important part is played by the 
teeth in the development and maintenance of 
the embouchure. These organs, together 
with the jaws into which they are pivoted, 
support the whole of the musculature of the 
embouchure. 

A musician who has greatly developed his 
embouchure may often produce a beautiful 
tone from a very cheap and poor instrument. 

A musician not so equipped, however, may 
produce a very poor tone from the finest in¬ 
strument, no matter how well he has mastered 
technique. It has been shown how much a 
" good ” embouchure depends upon the in¬ 
dividual’s oral and dental anatomy. Much 
of his potential embouchure will depend to a 
very great extent on his teeth, their form, 
malform, position or malposition, which in 
tum will largely influence the position, 
strength and power of contraction of the 
musculature of the lower part of his face and 
the final position in which he will place his 
mouthpiece. It is for this reason that many a 
diligent student docs not reach a high standard 
of musicianship on a particular wind instru¬ 
ment. The intelligent would-be professional 
wind musician would do well to realize that 
he will be earning his livelihood by using his 
mouth in what may be regarded as an ab¬ 
normal way for many hours daily. It follows 
that, as his teeth will be of such importance to 
his embouchure, their care, by himself and 
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their constant attention by his dental adviser, 
may in the long run be vital to him. 

The progressive dental troubles of some 
experienced wind musicians have often been 
responsible, cither directly or indirectly, for a 
deterioration in the high quality of tone so 
laboriously developed over many years of 
study and practice. In other players with 
certain dental defects of one kind or another 
already present at the time of commencing 
study of the particular instrument, a high 
quality of tone will be achieved only with 
greater difficulty, since the defect present is a 
hindrance to progress; but in some cases a 
high quality of tone will be impossible 01 
achievement altogether. 1'his i» to be inferred 
from the reports of a number of observers. 1 

The dentist, by virtue of his knowledge and 
experience, is in a position to help |>oth the 
practised wind instrumentalist and the be¬ 
ginner, and indeed may even advise an in¬ 
tended musician on the choice of a type of 
wind instrument most suited to his oral and 
dental anatomy. 1 Furthermore, the ortho¬ 
dontist is able to advise parents on the choice 
of a wind instrument which might have the 
effect of an orthodontic appliance, should 
such an instrument bo practised under the 
guidance of a qualified teacher for a certain 
|H*riod daily, while a careful watch is being 
kept on the orthodontic condition. Such 
work has been and is being done. 1 

Dental research will probably in the near 
future devise means of artificially correcting 
the malformed teeth of a musician during 
playing, where these are seriously preventing 
him from developing a suitable eml>ouchurc 
For his instrument; indeed this is already 
being done. 

It is believed possible that the teeth play a 
part in the rapid tiring of the muscles in some 
individuals. 

Lastly, Frueht (1937) has shown physio¬ 
logically the relationship of the lips (t.g. their 
texture and sensitivity) to the potential ability 
of the player. m. m. p. 

GLOSSARY OF ANATOMICAL TERMS USEI> 

A lac : Wings, if. of note. 

Bucriiiaior: Lil. a trumpeter — anal, ii.ux.lr of «hcrk. 
Cruciaius: Sh.,,<d like a rrow. 

Extrinsic mutdr: Mus.tr outside llie organ, but 
attached lo ii. 

Inuiimc muscle : Muscle within I he origan. 

Labia: laps. 

LevatorElevator or lifter. 

Masseteric : Pertaining to massrtcr muscle — muscle of 
mastication. 

Mandible : Lower jaw. 

Maxilla: Upper jaw. 

Maxillae: Upper and lower jaw*. 

Maxillary sinuses : Natural air cavities within the upper 
jaw. 

Mental: Pertaining to chin, i.r. irrnlalii, muscle of chin, 
muscle of expression. 

Modiolus: 'l lie nave of a wheel. 

1 Rei.hcnbach. 1024. e»«*. 

* Lamp, 1935, ,1 ol. ' Strayer. 1939. 


Orbicularis oris: Muscle surrounding aperture of 
mouth. i.r. lips. 

Orthodontic : Pertaining to the dental science of regula¬ 
tion ot the teeth. 

Pharynx: Cavity behind the mouth and nose. 

R worms : laughing ; muscle of expression. 

Zygoma: Yoke. i.r. bone in upper jaw. 
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19 * 3 ). 

ItLoiHitrr, f. 1 ... 'Foundation to Trombone Playing' 
lNew York. 1919;. 

Fish. E. W., 'Principles of Full Denture Prosthesis' 
Loudon. 19481. 

Fare hi. A. H.. * Zur Physiologic de< Blasinstrumrn- 
tenspiels: die Hie. hblaser' (Arch. gcs. Physiol., 
I 9 S 7 I. pp- 239 . 419 - 29 . 

Lsur. C. J. & LfU V, F. \\\, • Relation of Tooth Even¬ 
ness to Pcrfornianre on Brass and Woodwind 
Musical Instruments' J. Aincr. Dent. Ass.. 19 1 ’. 1 . 
pp. 22 , 1333 . 

Ritciit \n\*H. L. 'Die Mundhohle liei Rlasmtisikcrn * 
(Z. Stomato!.. 1924 1 , pp. 32. 608-23. 

SiassiR, L. K., * Mutual Instruments as an Aid in the 
treatment of Muscle Defects and Perversions’ 
(Angle Orthodoni.. 1919 1 , 9 (2), iH. 

EMERALD ISLE, THE (Operetta). See 
German. Sullivan. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Stt Ives (C., sonata 
mo semen! on I..). Parry 'll., song), 

EMERY, George. Set Balls (James). 
EMICON. An clcctrophonic instrument 
brought out in the U.S.A. in 1931, producing 
iis notes from the air, not arbitrarily adjustable 
m pitch like* them* of the* Acthcrophonc or 
Theremin, but grading the chromatic scale 
in accurate tuning by means of a keyboard. 
EMMA (()|>era). &r Adder. 

EMMA DI RESBURGO (Opera). See 
Meylrbli k. 

EMMANUEL, (Marie Francois) 
Maurice (6. Bar-sur-Aulx*, i May lUlia ; <I . 
Paris, 14 Dc*c. 1938). 

French musicologist and composer. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire with Savart, 
Delibes, Dubois and Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
and in Brussels with Gcvarrt. In 1895, while 
professor in the history of art at the Lycecs 
Racine and Lamartine, he presented for his 
doctorate at the Sorbonne a lliesis on Greek 
orchestics. He was afterwards sent to Ger¬ 
many and Austria, and as a result of his 
mission published in the ‘ Revue tie Paris * 

(1898 and 1910) some interesting articles on 
the study of music in the conservatories and 
universities of those countries. From 1904 to 
1907 he was choirmaster at Saintc-Clotildc, 
and in 1909 hr succeeded Hourgault-Ducou- 
dray as professor in the history of music at 
the Paris Conservatoire, a |>osi which he held 
until his retirement in 1936. 

Emmanuel as a composer is not unlike 
Busoni: in !>oth a widespread reputation won 
in other fields delayed their recognition as 
remarkable, even revolutionary composers — 
ahead of their contemporaries not merely in 
understanding the problems of modern music, 
but in solving these problems in their composi¬ 
tions. For Emmanuel’s creative imagination 
was never blunted or desiccated by his 
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scholarly habits; and although his theories 
about rhythmic asymmetry and free modal 
cadences (as opposed to metrical and tonal 
squareness) were first laid down in his essays 
on the history of music, they sprang from the 
practical musician’s most original approach 
to rhythm, harmony and form, by which his 
‘Sonatincs* and ‘Salamine’ puzzled his first 
listeners and enchanted his first admirers. 
His principal compositions include: 


' Pierrot peinlre ', operetta in t act (lib. by F. R*gamey) 
(1886). 

* Prom*th*e enchain* drama in 3 acts after Shelley 
(1916-18). 

‘ Salamine \ opera (lib. by Theodore Reinach, based 
on Aeschylus), prod. Paris, Op*ra, 1929 - 

Incidental music for Plautus's ‘ Amphitryon * (1936). 

‘ Ouverture pour un conte gai' for orch. (1890). 

' Zingaresca ' for stg. orch., 2 pfs., 2 piccolos & kettle¬ 
drums (190a). 

Symphony No. 1 (1919). 

' Suite fran?aise ’ lor orch. (1925)- 

Symphony No. a, 'La L*gende du roi GraJlon ' 




' Trois Odelettes anacr*ontiques ’ for voice, flute & pf. 

S 1911, orch. 1912). 

. pf. Sonata (190a). 

Cello & pf. Sonata (1887). 

' Suite bourguignonne ' for pf. (1893). 

' Sonatine pastorale * for pf. (1897). 

Sonatinas Nos. 3 & a for pf. (1920). 

Sonatinas Not. 3 & 6 for pf. (1923). 

' In Memoriam Matris ’ Sc ' Nlusiqu 
(1908). 


lutiques' for voice & pf. 


This output, immense for a scholar much 
occupied with other matters, would in itself 
have been sufficient for one man’s lifetime, but 
must not cause his work as a musicologist to 
be forgotten, since it includes the following 
important works: 

' Histoire de la langue musicals \ a vols. (19* «)• 

' La Musique grecque antique * in Lavignac's * Encyclo¬ 
pedic ' (1911)- . , 

'Trait* de I’accompagnement modal des ptaume* 

' Trent* Chansons bourguignonne* ' (1013). 

' La Polyphonie sacr*e * (with Canon Mouse net) (1931). 

' Pell*as et Mdlisande ' (1925). 

' C*sar Franck ' (1930). 

' Antonin Keicha ' ( 1937 ). 


ordinary to the company. The song was first 
sung in Niblo’s Garden and immediately be¬ 
came enormously popular. It was adopted in 
the southern States as a national air in the 
Civil War. Nothing else of Emmett’s escaped 
immediate oblivion. r. a. 

“ EMPEROR ” CONCERTO. This tide 
for Beethoven’s fifth pianoforte Concerto, Op. 
73, in Eb major, is current only in English- 
speaking countries. It is not known for certain 
who invented it, though J. B. Cramer is 
usually the suspect. The work was composed 
in 1809 aR d dedicated to the Archduke 
Rudolph. Friedrich Schneider played it at 
Leipzig in Dec. 1810 and Czerny gave the 
first public performance in Vienna in Feb. 
l 8 l 2 . W. M. 

EMPEROR JONES (Opera). See Gruen- 

BERG. 

“ EMPEROR ” QUARTET. The name 
by which Haydn’s string Quartet in C major, 
Op. 76 No. 3, is known because the slow 
movement is a set of variations on the com¬ 
poser’s hymn dealt with elsewhere. 1 

EMPEROR’S HYMN, THE. A hymn the 
words of which were written in Vienna in 1796 
by Lorenz Leopold Hauschka during the 
patriotic excitement caused by the movements 
of the French revolutionary army. It was set 
to music for four voices by Haydn and first 
sung in the Austrian capital on 12 Feb. 1 797 * 
on the emperor’s birthday. The process by 
which the melody is supposed to have been 
adopted and developed from a Croatian 
national song is set forth in detail in W. H. 
Hadow’s ‘A Croatian Composer’ (1897).* 
Haydn afterwards employed it as the theme for 

1 Sr* EmfsrOR’s Hymn & National Anthem*: 
Austria. 

• Briefly, its remarkable resemblance lo a folksong 
from the Becstrecze (Bislritz) district of Croatia may be 
pointed out here: 


Emmanuel also collaborated in the produc¬ 
tion of Vols. XVII and XVIII of the complete 
works of Rameau and edited a number of 
Bach’s works for the clavier, including the 
Partitas, the Italian Concerto, the French and 
English Suites, etc. e. b. (ii), adds. 

Bidl.— Rev. Mus., special Emmanuel number (194 7 )- 
Stewart, H. F.. ‘ Maurice Emmanuel (M. Sc L., XX, 
1939 . P- 278). 

EMMETT, Daniel (Decatur) (b. Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, 29 Oct. 1815; d. Mount 
Vernon, 28 June 1904). 

American musical entertainer. He was a 
“ negro minstrel ” (not a Negro), to whose lot 
it fell to write the music of 4 Dixie ’, one of the 
most widely and lastingly beloved and most 
excellent of American popular tunes. In 1859 
he was a member of “ Dan ” Bryant’s Negro 
minstrel company then playing in New York, 
and he produced the tunc there in the regular 
course of his profession as composer-in- 



I( ha* given rise lo much discussion; ut for instance 
H. Riemann and F. Kulia* in the * Allgcmeine dculsche 
Musikzeitung \ 1893. Nos. 40-42)! also Hugo Conral s 
article in * Die Musik ', 1 Jan. 1905. and ' Jo*'P Haydn 
by Dr. Kuhad. O. Fleischer, while admitting the 
resemblance of Haydn’s melody to the folksong, prefers 
to trace its origin back to the Church and quotes many 
examples of hymns which open with the same phrase as 
" Gott erhalte c.g. from the Franciscan Requiem : 



and a * Stabat Mater' from Cantarium St. Call, 1845 
(srr * Zur vcrgleichenden Liedforschung , S.I.M.O., 

III. 2): 
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•MS 


four variations in his string Quartet, Op. 76 
No. 3, named " Kaiser ” Quartet, the original 
opening words of the hymn being ** Gott 
erhalte Franz den Kaiser The hymn be¬ 
came the Austrian national anthem. 

c. F. p., adds. 

UiBL. — Schmid, A., 'J. Haydn und N. ZingareUi ' 
(Vienna, 1847). 

Sa alio National Anthems (Austria). 

EMPFINDSAMER STIL (Ger., from 
Empjindung, Empfindsamkeit sensibility). A 
musical style cultivated by early 18th-century 
German composers, particularly Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach and the Mannheim School. 
The German term his been retained by- 
English musicians, not because it is untranslat¬ 
able, but rather because it can be translated 
in two ways anti is thus best retained in the 
original for the sake of its ambiguity; for it 
may mean 44 sensitive style " if taken seriously 
or ” alTected style ” if regarded as representing 
a shallow and trilling phase of music. 

E. B. 

F.mpia, A. J. Simonia d\ Sit Aulier ’Vendorne", 
lib.l. 


ENCHANTRESS, THE (Opera). See 
Balfe. 

ENCINA Juan del (real name Juan de 
Fcrmottclle) ( b . prob. Encinus nr. Salamanca, 
13 July 1468 s ; d. prob. Leon, 1529*). 

Spanish poet, dramatist and composer. He 
was the son of a shoemaker named Juan de 
Fcrmosclle, anti under that name he was a 
chorister at Salamanca Cathedral in 1484. He 
attended the University of Salamanca some 
lime between that year and 1490, when he was 
eapelhm de 1010 at the cathedral, by that time 
using the name of Juan del Encina. Soon 
afterwards lie became a member of the house¬ 
hold of the Duke of Alba, at Alba de Tonnes, 
where as master of ceremonies he produced 
a number of mystery plays in the duchess's 
private oratory. The first, a Christmas eclogue, 
was given there in 1492. The first edition of 
his poetic works, containing eight plays, was 
published at Salamanca in 1496 *, and he him¬ 
self says that most of his works, both in music 
and in verse, were written between his four¬ 
teenth and his twenty-fifth years. In 1498 he 
competed unsuccessfully for the post of choir¬ 
master of Salamanca Cathedral. This was 
obtained by his rival Lucas Fernandez, and 
his failure was probably the cause of his leaving 
Spain. At any rate he was in Koine in 1500 in 
the retinue of Pope Alexander IV, from whom 
m 1302 he received a papal bull granting him 
the desired post at Salamanca, -of which he 
endeavoured to take possession by proxy, only 
■t !• 1 * ,C namc «* * 1*0 found in the form of En<ina, but 
W 1* h u“ ^rthpbc*, <hu is untenable, unleu 
that village also had die alternative spelling with a *. 

I he matter of the birthplace and dale is argued at 
some length by Gilbert Chase (r« Bibl.). 

4 '- cr,d '"‘V before 10 Jan. 1530. according to Chase. 

containing two more plays, appeared in 


to become involved in a long law-suit with 
Fernandez. At length, in 1509, he was con¬ 
soled with an appointment as archdeacon and 
canon of Malaga, where he arrived by the end 
of that year. But he was not at that time in 
full orders and seldom took his place in the 
Chapter. Between May 1512 and Aug. 1313 
he paid another visit to Rome, with a third 
following in 1314-ib. Early during that 
sojourn, in 1514, his Italian 4 Farsa de Pl&cida 
c Vittoriano ', in which he acted himself and 
parodied the Office for the Dead, attracted the 
attention of Pope Leo X and was published.* 
He was then promised the prioratc of Leon, 
which however he did not obtain until Mar. 
1519. Back at Malaga before May 1516, 
he was appointed in 1517 Sub-Colcctor de 
Ks|x>!ios de la Camara Apost6lica by Leo X. 
.After a shorter fourth visit to Rome in 1518 he 
obtained a (possibly non-resident) benefice at 
Moron in Feb. 1319, and by the following 
month he w*as established at Leon. It was 
then that he took full orders, and during a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land he said his first 
mass at Jerusalem on 6 Aug. 1519. He re¬ 
turned via Venice and Rome, and in the latter 
city his ‘Tribagia,o ViaSagradcHierusalem' 
was published in 1321. He then retired to the 
enjoyment of his prioratc, which lie retained 
until his death. 

There is no evidence that Encina was ever a 
singer in the papal choir or that lie was pro¬ 
fessor of music in the University of Salamanca, 
as has sometimes Ixrcn supposed. His work as 
poet and dramatist, author of represenlaciones 
and eglogc 11 both sacred and secular, is well 
known to Spanish scholars. They have a 
peculiar interest for the musician in that the 
speeches alternated with song and that a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the music has been pre¬ 
served and published. His musical technique 
shows the influence of the Flemish school, but 
has a curious directness of expression which 
distinguishes his work both from the Flemish 
composers' and that of the authors of Italian 
froUole. It is curious that all his known compo¬ 
sitions should be secular, since the greater part 
of his life was spent in ecclesiastical surround¬ 
ings. His music is to be found in Barbicri's 
4 Cancioncro musical de los siglos XV y XVI ' 
(Madrid, 1890). A facsimile of his Cancioncro 
of 1496 was published by the Real Academia 
Espanola (Madrid, 1928). j. b. t., adds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Chase. Gilbert, * Juan del Encina : Poet and Musician ’ 

(M. & L.. XX. 1939. p. 420). 

Coiarixo v Mori, Lam 10. 'Juan del Encina y los 
origenet del teatro r.pahol * (Madrid, ujot). 
GimLnez Caballtro, E.. * Hi|>6irm a un problems de 
Rcv ' 4,a filologia espanola \ 
Vol. XIV, Madrid. 1927). 

Ma «sz, Ricardo Es rinqsa. * Nuevo* datos biogrificao* 

• A curious account of the performance. antT^FThe 
spectators who witnessed it. is printed by MUjana -ut 
Bibl.) from a contemporary Italian source. 
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de Juan del Encina * (• Bolelin de la Real Academia 
Espanola VIII, 640*56, Madrid, 1921). 

Mitjana, R., ‘ Esiudios sobre algunos musicos ejpanoles 
del sislo XVI 1 (Madrid. .9.8). ^ 

alio Uadajoz (ref. to in song). 

ENCORE (Fr. —again). The cry in 
English theatres and concert-rooms when the 
audience desires to have a piece repeated. 
It has taken the place of the “ altra volta ’* 
of the 18th century, and was certainly in use 
as early as 1711, when Addison referred to 
it in ‘The Spectator’. A song, ‘The Bath 
Tcazers published in 1717, gives “ ancore ” 
as a common form of the word, thus showing 
it to have been in general use at that date. 
The French and Germans use the Latin term 
“ bis ”, and the French have even a verb, 
“ bisser Similarly the English use “ en¬ 
core ” both as a verb and a noun. For ex¬ 
ample see Mus. T., 1919, p. 61. “ Lc public 
anglais cst grand redemandcur, ct exprime son 
va*u par un mot frau^ais, commc nous par un 
mot latin ” (A. Adam, ‘ Souvenirs ’, XXVII). 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS. See Dictionaries. 

ENDERLE (Endcrlein), Wilhelm Gott¬ 
fried (b. Bayreuth, 21 May 1722; d. Darm¬ 
stadt, 18 Feb. 1790). 

German violinist, pianist and composer. He 
was an excellent performer and wrote sym¬ 
phonies, oratorios, concertos, etc. 

e. v. d. s. 

Endrddy, S&ndor. Set Mibalovirh (6 songs). 

ENEA E LAVINIA (Opera). See Gugli- 
ELMI (P.). 

ENEA NEL LAZIO (Opera). See Jommelli. 

£NEE ET LAVINIE (Opera). See Co- 
LASSE. DauVERGNE. 

ENESCO (orig. Encscu), Georges {b. 

Dorohoiu, 19 Aug. 1881). 

Rumanian violinist and composer. He was 
early discovered to possess great musical gifts. 
At the age of seven he entered the Vienna 
Conservatory, which he left in 1893, carrying 
with him the highest awards. He then went to 
Paris to finish his training (harmony and com¬ 
position with Massenet, G^dalge and Fauri; 
violin with Marsick). After brilliantly taking 
a first prize for violin in 1899, he began a 
virtuoso career, pursued ever since with lasting 
success. He settled permanently in Paris, but 
in his compositions retained certain national 
characteristics, which make him a representa¬ 
tive, in a somewhat conventional way, of the 
Rumanian school. 

As a composer Encsco had his first 4 Poeme 
roumain ’ played at the Colonnc concerts in 
1898. His earlier works include music for the 
pianoforte (‘ Suite dans le style ancien ’, 

‘ Dcuxiemc Suite ’), violin and pianoforte 
(two sonatas), for four or eight strings, for ten 
wind instruments, for orchestra (‘ Rapsodies 
roumaincs ’), two symphonies (‘ Symphonic 
concertante ’), songs, etc. In 1921 he began a 


ENGEL (Carl —i) 

large dramatic work, ‘ (Edipe to a libretto 
by Edmond Fleg based on Sophocles, of 
which fragments were performed at con¬ 
certs. This music, full of strength, free from 
the influences of Brahms and Wagner which 
had hitherto marked him, takes its place as a 
work thoroughly Rumanian in character: it is 
national music in the true sense of the word. 
On io Mar. 1936 it was at last produced at the 
Paris Op^ra. 

Encsco’s more recent compositions include 
a Sonata, a third Symphony, two orchestral 
Suites and two Intermezzi. In his later years 
hc a< ? < f ct * an inlcrcst in teaching to his other 
activities, and Yehudi Menuhin, among others, 
owes to him a great part of his musical educa¬ 
tion. m. p., adds. 

Bibl. — Brulp.z, Fortvna, * Georges Enesco ’ (French) 
(Bucharest, 1947). 

Insert, H., ' Georges Enesco * (' Guide Musical de 
Bruxelles • 27 Feb. 1898). 

Pincherle, M. & Goldbeck, F., 'Georges Enesco’ 
(Rev. Mus., Nov. 1932). 

ENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES, L’ 

(‘ The Child and the Wizardries *). Opera 
(fantaisie lyrique) in 2 parts by Ravel. Libretto 
by “ Colette ” (Sidonic Gabricllc Gauthicrs- 
Villars). Produced Monte Carlo, 21 Mar. 
1925. 1st perf. in Paris, Op^ra-Comique, 1 
Feb. 1926. 1st abroad, Brussels, 11 Feb. 1926. 
1st in U.S.A., San Francisco (in French), 19 
Sept. 1930. 

ENFANT PRODIGUE, L’ (Cantata). 
See Debussy. (Opera.) See Auuer. (Panto¬ 
mime.) See Wormser. 

ENFANT ROI, L’ (Opera). See Bruneau. 
ENGEDI (Beethoven). See Mount op 
Olives. 

ENGEL, Carl (i) {b. Thicdewiesc nr. 
Hanover, 6 July 1818; d. London, 17 Nov. 
1882). 

German writer on musical instruments. He 
studied first with Enckhauscn, an organist at 
Hanover, and afterwards received pianoforte 
lessons from Hummel; after adopting music 
as a profession, he for some time remained in 
the family of a nobleman in Pomerania. About 
1844-45 Engel went to England and lived at 
first at Manchester, but removed soon after to 
London. He began by reading in the B.M. to 
prepare himself for those studies in musical 
history on which his reputation is founded, and 
became a collector of rare instruments and 
books, forming a private museum and library 
that could hardly be rivalled except by a few 
public institutions. The first-fruits of his 
archeological studies were shown in the pub¬ 
lication of ‘ The Music of the Most Ancient 
Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, Egyp¬ 
tians, and Hebrews ’ (1864), which was fol¬ 
lowed by ‘ An Introduction to the Study of 
National Music ’ (1866). 

About that time began Engel's connection 
with the South Kensington (Victoria and 
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Albert) Museum, to which he gave valuable 
advice respecting the formation of the rich 
collection of rare musical instruments which is 
an important branch of that institution. His 
first public essay in connection with it was the 
compilation in 1869 of a folio volume entitled 
‘ Musical Instruments of all Countries \ illus¬ 
trated by twenty photographs, a work now 
rarely to be met with. He compiled the 
catalogue of the loan collection of ancient 
musical instruments shown there in 1872 and 
followed it by a * Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Musical Instruments in the South Kensington 
Museum’ (1874), a masterpiece of erudition 
and arrangement, and the model for the sub- 
scquently written catalogues of the Paris and 
Brussels Conservatoires, and of the Kraus 
Collection at Florence, lie resolved to com¬ 
plete this important work by an account of the 
musical instruments of the whole world, and 
wrote a book which, in manuscript, fills four 
thick quarto volumes, and is illustrated by up¬ 
wards of 800 drawings. It remained in the 
hands of his executors. 

Among Engel’s miscellaneous writings arc 
a contribution to * Notes and Queries' on 
anthropology, pp. 110-14 (1874), 'Musical 
Myths and Facts’ (1876), and articles in 
Mus. T., from which ‘ The Literature of 
National Music * (1879) is a reprint. Among 
these articles the descriptions of his four 
clavichords possess an unusually lasting interest 
and value. They were published in July Sept. 
'879. and were followed by ‘ Music of the 
Gipsies’, May-Aug. 1880,ami \Eofian Music' 
Aug. and Sept. 1U82. A posthumous publica¬ 
tion of considerable importance is ' Researches 
into the Early History of the Violin Family ’ 
(1883). 

After the death of his wife in 1881 Engel 
thought of living again in Germany and sold 

, ,1 ' r l ar y *>y public auction, while the more 
valuable part of the musical instruments (ex¬ 
cepting his favourite harpsichord, clavichord 
and lute, now in private |>osscssion and in the 
K.C.M. ') was acquired by South Kensington 
Museum. But after a short visit to Hanover 
. ^turned to England and died at his house 
m Addison Road, Kensington. 

a. 1. H., abr. 

ENGEL, Carl (ii) (6. Paris, 21 July 1883; 
< 1 . New York, 6 May 1944). 

German - American musicograplier and 
2 ,. r * . Hc was a great-grandson of Josef 

Kroll, founder of Kroll’s Etablissemcnt in 
, r| in ( and grandson of J. C. Engel, who made 
tnc Kroll Opera internationally famous. Hc 
was educated at the Universities of Strasbourg 
and Munich and studied composition at 
Munich with Thuille. Hc went to the U.S.A. 
m 1905 and became a citizen of that country. 

' J!! 1 ** wh * ch . are in the pottevdon of the R.C.M. 
"ere pretented after the dead, of A. J. Ilipkim. 

VOL. II 


From 1909 to 1921 hc was editor and music 
adviser of the Boston Music Company, and in 
1922 Ik- was appointed chief of the music 
division in the Library of Congress at Wash¬ 
ington, retaining the post until 193 j, when the 
Library made him Honorary Consultant in 
Musicology. 

In 1929 Engel succeeded Sonueck as editor 
of * The Musical Quarterly ’ and was invited 
to become president of G. Schirmcr, Inc., the 
music publishers. He was the first chairman 
of the Committee on Musicology of the Ameri¬ 
can Council of Learned Societies and in 1933 
became vice president of the Friends ol Music 
in the Library of Congress, also one of the 
organizers of the American Musicological 
Society and its president in 1937-38. In 1934 
he received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music from Oberlin College. 

Lngel published many articles (chiefly in 
' The Musical Quarterly '/ and two books. 

' Alla Breve ' (1921) and * Discords Mingled ’ 
(1931). His annual reports, during bis in¬ 
cumbency in Washington, set a standard in 
“ statistics made readable ". Hc contributed 
to Guido Adler's * llandburh der Musik- 
gcschichte’ in 1924. His 'Triptych' for 
violin ami pianoforte (1920) was performed in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, lamdon, Berlin, 
etc. His other compositions include works for 
violin, instrumental and choral transcriptions, 
and many songs, including ' Sea Shell ’ and 
* A Sprig of Rosemary c. k., abr. 

ENGEL, Hans (b. Cairo, 20 Dec. 1894). 

German musicologist. He studied under 
Klose and others at the High School for Music 
at Munich and under Sandberger at the 
University, where be took the Ph.l). degree in 
1921. He was conductor at Munich in 1924- 
1926, lecturer in musicology at Greifswald 
University from 192G to 1932, when he became 
professor there. In 1935 he was appointed 
professor at Konigslx-rg, as well ns director of 
the University Institute of Musical Education 
and Church Music ; and in 1946 hc took on a 
professorship at Marburg University. Among 
his publications arc the following : 


Has 


BOOKS 

• Die Ltitwkklung dr* deutsclirn Klavierkonrcrtes von 
Mo/ait bit Ij./i ’ (Leipzig. 1927). 

Intiruiiiriiialkoii/rii' < Krri/w lunar's ' Fulirer : 
. 1>ir OrehctlrrmuMk ', III) <l.eip/ii:. 1932). 
franr Liwl * (I'oudam. 1938). 

' Dtuim Idand uihI I la lien in drr Musikge»«liulite ' 
(Kalitbon. 1914). 

‘ J«*h- Seb. Bath • Berlin, 1947). 

• Grtclmliie der Mwik ' (Wollenbiillel, 194H). 






' Klas imnutik in nordu«hcn Landrm ' t* Xorditche 
Kundtchau *, Berlin. 1933). 

' Marenrio* Madrigalc und ilire dirhlerisclien Grand- 
1 ** 5 “ (‘ Acta niutuuloicica \ Copenhagen, 1937). 

« »- b T r Mutik (A.M.F.. Uip/ig, 11,38). 

Km hard Wagner* King det Nibelungen und Vcrsuehe 
teu.er .Smndeuiung * (‘Geistige Arbeit’, Berlin, 
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946 ENGEL (Lehman) 

‘ Mozarts Jugcndsinfonicu ' (' Deutsche Musikkultur 
1940- 

EDITIONS 

Marenzio, Motets (Vienna, 1926). 

Marenzio, Villanclle (Cassel, 1928). 

* Denkmaler der Musik in I'ommem ’: works by 

Johann Vierdanck and Andreas Fromm (Cassel, 
, 1930-35). 

Musicomasux: cine Komodie von dem Music Feinde 
von Elias Herlitz, 1606 ’ (Cassel, 1936). 
Kugelmann, Paul, * 7 Tcutsche Liedlein ’ (Konigsberg, 
• 937). 

Kugelmann, Hans, ' Concentus novi trium vocum, 
1540 * (Cassel, 1938). 

* Ilochzeitsarien und KanUten Stettiner Meister ’ 

(‘ Erbe deutschcr Musik 1939). 

E. B. 

ENGEL, Lehman (b. Jackson, Mississippi, 
14 Sept. 1910). 

American conductor and composer. He 
studied at the Conservatory of Cincinnati and 
at the Cincinnati College of Music, and in 
1929 went to New York, where he did further 
work at the Juilliard Graduate School with 
Rubin Goldmark. Later still he worked with 
Roger Sessions. 

Engel has been active most of his life in 
“ functional ” music, in the theatre and in 
films. He began his career by conducting the 
American premiere of Kurt Weill's 4 Dcr 
Jasagcr He also directed the Broadway run 
of Weill's 'Johnny Johnson’ in 1937, the 
production of Aaron Copland's children’s 
opera ' The Second Hurricane ’ in 1937, while 
from 1936 to 1939 he was in charge of a W.P.A. 
project, The Madrigal Singers. 

Engel is one of the best-known American 
writers of incidental music for the theatre and 
has written music for innumerable produc¬ 
tions, such as Maurice Evans's 4 A Hero is 
Born ', T. S. Eliot's 4 Murder in the Cathe¬ 
dral ', Dekkcr's 4 The Shoemaker’s Holiday ’, 
Robert Ardrcy’s 4 Thunder Rock Barrie’s 
4 A Kiss for Cinderella', Shakespeare’s 
4 Henry VIII ’, etc. He has also composed 
music for dancers such as Martha Graham, 
Chas. Wcidman, etc. 

Other works of importance are : 

* Medea opera, after Euripides (i933)> 

' Scientific Creations \ ballet (1932). 

' Traditions ’, ballet (1938). 

Symphony No. 1 (1939). 

Symphony No. 2 (I94S)- 
Overture (1945). 

' The Creation *, for narrator & orch. (1945)- 
Vn. Concerto (1945). 

Sonata for cello & pf. (1945)- 
Pf. Sonata (1937). 

P. C.-H. 

ENGELBERTA, OSSIA LA FORZA 
DELL’ 1NNOCENZA. See Zeno. 
ENGELMANN, Georg (b . Mansfeld, ?; 

d. ?). 

German 16th-17th-century organist and 
composer. He studied at Leipzig in and about 
1616 and was organist of St. Thomas's Church 
there in 1631. He published 5 books of pavans, 
galliards, courantcs (1616-22), remarkably 


ENGLISH CONSORT OF VIOLS 

developed ; also vocal music (1596-1631). 

E. v. d. s. 

ENGLAND. English i8th-i9th-century 
organ builders, father and son. The elder, 
George England, flourished between 1740 and 
1788 and married the daughter of Richard 
Bridge; the younger, George Pike England, 
worked between 1788 and 1814. The former 
is believed to have been trained by the younger 
Harris and to have lived in Hand Court, 
Holborn, London, in 1748. He built many 
noble organs, including those in Dulwich 
College Chapel and St. Stephen's, Walbrook; 
and his son provided organs for the parish 
churches of Newark, Sheffield, Gainsborough 
and Margate. None of these is now in exist¬ 
ence in the original form. v. dc p., adds. 

ENGLEBERT OF ADMONT (Engel- 

bertus Admontensis) (b. ?; d. Admont, 
Austria, 1331). 

Austrian (?) musical theorist. He studied 
at Padua and became a Benedictine monk. 
When he died he was Abbot of the Benedictine 
monastery of Admont. His treatise 4 De 
musica ’, printed in Vol. II of Gcrbcrt’s 
4 Scriptores . . .’, contains material for the 
history of medieval music. 

D. H. D. 

Englcheart, George. Set Nates (portrait). 

ENGLISH CONSORT OF VIOLS, THE. 

This body of players was formed in 1935 for 
the purpose of giving public performances of 
the chamber music of the period 1550 to 
1750, with special attention to the concerted 
music for viols by the English composers. It 
consisted of five permanent members, Eliza¬ 
beth Goble, Margaret Donington, Robert 
Donington, Richard Nicholson and Marco 
Pallis, each of whom had had from twelve to 
fifteen years' previous experience in associa¬ 
tion with Arnold Dolmctsch, to whose pioneer 
work the English Consort acknowledges its 
debt. The members believed that such music 
can be appreciated at its true value only when 
it is interpreted in keeping with its period and 
played upon the instruments for which it was 
written, with their correct technique: they 
aimed at perfecting their team-work by con¬ 
stant association, at exhaustive preparation 
of each work produced and at selecting for 
performance only compositions of the highest 
merit. 

The English Consort based its repertory, 
therefore, on this residue, with the object of 
restoring these works to a permanent place in 
the general corpus of chamber music. After 
nearly tlirec years of preparatory work the 
English Consort of Viols gave its first London 
recital at the Wigmore Hall in Feb. 1936* 
when its musicianship and technical pro¬ 
ficiency established its position as an authorita¬ 
tive exponent of early instrumental music. 

c. h. (ii). 



ENGLISH FINGERING 


ENGLISH GUITAR 


ENGLISH FINGERING. See Fikclrinc 
(Pianoforte). 

ENGUSH FLAGEOLET. See Fipplf. 
Flute. 

ENGLISH FLUTE. See Fipple Flute (i). 
Recorder. 

ENGLISH FOLK DANCE AND SONG 
SOCIETY, THE. In 1932 the Folk Song 
Society, founded in 1898, and the English 
Folk Dance Society, founded in 1911 hv Cecil 
Sharp, joined forces, largely at the instigation 
of Dr. Vaughan Williams, who held office in 
both societies. On amalgamation the joint 
society adopted the name of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society and in 1931 was 
incorporated under the Companies Act 1929. 

By the time (1926) that Lucy Broadwood 
relinquished the editorship of the ‘ Folk Song 
Journal ’ the Polk Song Society found that its 
principal work, that of collecting and pre¬ 
serving in print the surviving traditional airs 
of England, had been virtually accomplished. 
The English Folk Dance Society, under the 
vigorous leadership of Douglas Kennedy, who 
on Sharp's death in 1924 hail become its 
director, was an active propagandist and edu¬ 
cational body that had established branches 
all over England, had made contacts with 
similar societies and with traditional dancers 
in many European countries, and was develop¬ 
ing the artistic policy that had been laid down 
by its founder. The new society therefore was 
able to pursue with increased confidence the 
three aims of art, science and amenity. 

The building of Cecil Sharp House in 
London, near Regent's Park, in 1930 as a 
memorial to one who had worked equally in 
the fields of dance and song provided the 
E.F.D.S.S. with headquarters which not only 
house a valuable library and an organization 
for linking up English folk dances at home and 
abroad, but contains a hall and classrooms 
where many kinds of traditional art are 
practised. Conferences, lectures and recitals 
on folk customs, balladry and folk music arc 
arranged ; festivals of folksong and displays 
of the three forms of English traditional danc¬ 
ing, Morris, Sword and Country dancing, are 
held ; and such kindred arts of drama, ballet 
and costume as impinge on the main objects 
of the Society find a legitimate place in the 
activities of Cecil Sharp I louse. The editorial 
policy of the ‘Journal ’ has been enlarged to 
include a liberal study of these subjects in its 
new form as the ‘Journal of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society first edited by 
Frank Howes. 

The international side of the Society’s work 
is an important development since Sharp’s 
death. From 1927 to 1939 an annual festival 
was held in London, at the Albert Hall at the 
New Year. To these festivals one or more 
teams of foreign dancers were always invited. 


on 

By 1935 it was plain that the time was ripe 
for something on a more ambitious scale, 
and a great festival was held in London to 
which seventeen European countries sent 
515 dancers, exclusive of England. A whole 
week in July was given up to indoor and out¬ 
door performances of a hew ildrring variety of 
national and traditional dances and to daily 
conferences on subjects connected therewith. 

'1 he second world war inevitably saw cur¬ 
tailment of these many activities at head¬ 
quarters, though new openings were found in 
the country at large. 'Flic director departed 
for service in the R.A.F. and Cecil Sharp 
House suffered great damage from a bomb; 
but the organization was kept in operation and 
the ‘Journal ’ continued to l>e issued annually. 
With the return of the dire< tor after the war 
the scope of the work was again increased to 
cover American square dancing, the constitu¬ 
tion was raised to link the branches more 
closely with the parent body and a Patron was 
found in ILK.II. Princess Margaret. 

Frank llowes relinquished the editorship of 
the ‘Journal’ after nineteen years and was 
succeeded in 1913 by Miss M. Dean-Smith, 
who was also appointed librarian. The work 
of the library was develojK-d and the scholarly 
side of the work was extended in co-operation 
with the extra-mural departments of London 
and provincial universities. The annual 
festivals at the Albert I lall were resumed and 
the Society participated in a festival and con¬ 
gress of the folk music and dances of the 
British Isles organized by the Scottish Anthro- 
|x>logical and Folklore Society in 1948. 

Two bodies which have an independent 
existence, but owe their parentage to the 
E.F.D.S.S. are the Morris Ring, an all-male 
organization designed to foster the traditional 
practice of morris dancing, and the Inter¬ 
national Folk Music Council, founded by Miss 
Maud Karpeles in 1947, which derives from 
the international festival held in London in 

«935- F- S. II. 

Set alto Bro.vlwood (l.ucy). Folk Soup Society. 
Howe* (Frank). K.«r|- |r* (Maud). Sharp (Cecil). 

ENGLISH FOLKSONG. See Folk Music : 
English. 

ENGLISH GUITAR. An 18th-century 
descendant of the cittern, similar in shape but 
with a deeper body and fewer frets; the back 
is parallel with the belly. It had six courses of 
strings, tuned ccgc'c' g'. Each of the four 
highest courses consists of a pair of strings. It 
appeared at least as early as the 1740s and it 
became an increasingly fashionable dilettante 
instrument as the century wore on. Burney’s 
story in Rees’s ‘ Cyclopaedia ’ is well known, 
telling how Kirkman restored the popularity 
of the harpsichord by buying up large numbers 
of English guitars and selling them at a bargain 
price to ladies’ maids. Various improvements, 
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ENGLISH HORN 


ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL 


chiefly in the tuning mechanism, were made 
between 1780 and 1810; some makers incor¬ 
porated a miniature keyboard controlling six 
hammers for striking the strings (keyed guitar). 
The instrument went out of fashion in the 
early years of the 19th century. 

A vast number of 18th-century song-sheets 
include an arrangement at the foot of the page 
for (English) guitar; some more serious music 
exists, by Geminiani and F. Giardini (1716- 

1 796)- R. T. D. 

Bidl.—Armstrong, R. B., * English and Irish Instru¬ 
ments of Music * (London. 1904). 

Ste alio Cittern. 

ENGLISH HORN (Cor Anglais). Set 
Oboe, pp. 159-Go. 

ENGLISH HYMNAL, THE. Desire for 
reform in the hymnody of the Church of 
England prompted the publication by the 
Oxford University Press of ‘ The English 
Hymnal ’ at the beginning of the century. Its 
general editor was the Rev. Percy Dcarmer; 
its musical editor R. Vaughan Williams. The 
book was put forward as a “ humble com¬ 
panion to the Book of Common Prayer ", 
which meant that its arrangement, according 
to the seasons of the Christian year, saints’ days 
and other holy days, sacraments and other 
rites, was designed to follow the English 
calendar and to accord with the Anglican 
liturgy. Special attention was paid to the 
revival of the office hymns of the ancient Sarum 
use with their plainsong melodics. These 
facts, together with the known proclivities of 
its general editor at the time, gave it an im¬ 
mediate acceptance among the High Church 
party in the Church, but its preface disclaimed 
any desire to offer it as " a party book ". A 
wide eclecticism was shown in the inclusion of 
hymns written for all sorts of religious exercises 
by men of widely different schools of thought. 
Its music was no less eclectic, and its musical 
editor’s personal taste was reflected chiefly in 
a liberal use of folk melody. Half a century’s 
experience of its qualities have made * The 
English Hymnal ’ the principal companion to 
‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern’. Many English 
churches still use one or other exclusively, but, 
while congregations arc generally supplied with 
only one, it is not infrequently found that the 
choir library contains both, in order that 
favourite tunes from the one may be sung with 
the hymns of the other. The taste of English 
congregations in hymns, and still more in hymn 
tunes, is notoriously conservative. 

In 1933 a second edition of 4 The English 
Hymnal ’ was issued which made considerable 
musical revision in two directions. The accom¬ 
paniments to all the plainsong melodies were 
rewritten in accordance with principles laid 
down by J. H. Arnold, who took charge of this 
part of the work. Those of the first edition 
had been written on the plan of one chord to a 


note of the plainsong, which modern taste re¬ 
jects as unsuitable to the free character of the 
melody. A quotation from the setting of the 
first hymn in the book, ‘ Creator of the stars 
of night ’ (‘ Conditor almc siderum ’), will 
best show the difference of style in accompani¬ 
ment : 




Space was also found in the second edition 
for over a hundred tunes, many of them new, 
not formerly included. Those tunes which they 
replaced were relegated to an appendix. Many 
of the new tunes were those which had already 
appeared in ‘ Songs of Praise ’. H. c. c. 

Stt alio Songs of Praise. 

ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL, THE. 

The first complete edition of the English 
madrigals (1588-1624). The whole was tran¬ 
scribed, scored and edited from the original 
partbooks by Edmund H. Fellowes, and 
published by subscription (Stainer & Bell, 
London) between the years 1913 and 1924. The 
reliability of its text makes it invaluable to 
students. The publication marks and, indeed, 
has been largely responsible for a widespread 
revival of these works in practical performance. 
Fellowes, both in his general preface and in his 
editorial method, has insisted on the necessity 
for interpreting madrigab according to phrase- 
rhythms. For this reason he has used irregular 
barring. Each of the madrigals in these 36 
volumes is obtainable separately. 


Part i. Thomas MoftLBY, * Canzonets to two 
voices' (1595). 

Part ii. Thomas Worley, 'Canzonets to 
three voices'(1593). . 

Thomas Morley, ' Madrigals to four voices 
(i 594 )* 

Thomas Morley, 'Canzonets to five and six 
voices'( 1597 ). „ . , 

Thomas Morley, 'Ballets to five voices 
(1600). 

Orlando Gibbons, 'Madrigals and Motels 
of five parts'(1613). . .. ., 

John Worn, ‘First set of madrigals 

John Wilsye, 'Second set of madrigals' 
(1609). . , 

John Farmer, 'Madrigals to four voices 
(tS 99 )* 

Thomas Weeixej, ' Madrigals to three, four, 
five and six voices' <« 5 ® 7 )- . . , 

Thomas Weelkes, ‘Ballets and madrigals 
to five voices * (1598). 
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Vol. 

XI. Thomas WlELKU, ‘ Madripab of five parts’ 
(1600). 

XII. Thomas Wuuu. * Madrigal* of »ix part*’ 
(1600). 

XIII. Thomas Weelkes, ‘Air* or |-anta*tic Spirit* 

to three voices’ (16081. 

XIV. William Byrd. • I’salm*. Sonnets and Song* 

for five voices’ (1588;. 

XV. William Byrd, ‘Song* of Sundry Natures' 
(1589). 

XVI. William Byrd, ’Psalms. Song* and Sonnet*' 

(1611). 

XVII. Henry Licheild, ‘Madrigal* of five pari*’ 

(1613). 

XVIII. Thomas Tomkins, ‘Son» of three, four, five 
and six pari*' (l6*?). 

XIX. John Ward, ‘Madrigals lo three, four, five 
and *ix parti’ (1613). 

XX. Giles Farnaby, 'Canzonets 10 lour voice*’ 

(1498). 

XXI. Thomas Bateson, ’First *ei of madrigal*' 
(1604). 

XXII. Tiioma* Bateson, ’Second *el of madrigals' 
K.18). 

XXIII. John Binnet, ‘Madrigal* 10 lour voice*’ 
(• 199 ). 

XXIV. Gioroe Kirby>, 'Madrigals lo four, five 

and six voices' (1497). 

XXV. Francis Pilkingion, ’I ir»i *ei of madrigal*’ 

XXVI. Francis I’ilkingiox,'S econd »el«>f madrigals' 
(1624). 

XXVII. Richard Carlton, 'Madrigal* to five yoke*' 
(1601). 

XXVIII. Henry Yolii. ’Canronet* lo ihree voices* 

1608 . 

XXIX. Michael East, 'First *et of madrigal*' 
16041. 

XXX, Mn 11 vi 1. EAST. 'Second *el of madrigals' 
< 160b). 

XXXI, Mn 11 ai 1 Easi, 'The madrigal* in hi* lliiid 
ami fourth liook*' (1610. 1618). 

XXXII. Thomas Morley. 'The Inumphet of 
_ Oriana ’ (1601). 

XXXIII. Richard Aiiison, 'An hour's recreation in 
Music* (1606). 

XXXIV. Tiioma* Yactor, 'Songs of diver* Air* and 
Natures' (1619). 

XXXV. Fart i. Kobiri Jones. 'Madrigal* of liner 
four, five, six, seven and eight part* * 
(160?). 

I'ari 11. John Mi ndy. 'The madrigals in 
hi* Song* and IS.ilim tom|Knr«l into 3, 
wv.f. ."*d 5 Parts' (1594). 

•WaVI, Madrigal writing* of Mii iiaii Cavendish 
*•598); Thomas Greaves (1604); 
William Holhorne (1497). rtc. 

II. C. C. 

ENGLISH MUSICIANS ABROAD (e. 

•r» 75 ^. 1625). During these fifty years 
English music reached one of its greatest 
heights. While the influence of Italian music 
on its development was very considerable, it is 
nevertheless true to say that the Lnglish music 
of this period was no mere shadow of Italian 
taste and technique, but had a character of 
iu own ; in many fields, notably those of key¬ 
board music, the viol fantasy, dance music for 
instrumental coasort and music for broken 
consort, English composers attained an emi¬ 
nence without parallel in all F.urope. The 
musical connoisseurs of north-western Europe 
were well aware of this, either by hearsay or 
by actual experience of the music in perform¬ 
ance, and the resulting fashion for English 
music, though short-lived, left many traces on 
continental music and musicians of the time. 
Many English composers lived and worked on 
the Continent, particularly in Germany, Den¬ 


mark and the Low Countries. Some were 
Catholics in enforced or voluntary exile; 
others were Protestants, employed by Pro¬ 
testant court* and corporations. Some spent 
most of their lives abroad ; others stayed away 
from England only for short periods. 

This article is concerned with the lesser 
figures alone, men of whose achievements and 
lives more fragments are recorded. Accounts 
of the principal musicians will be found under 
their names. 1 

The fashion for Lnglish music and musicians 
originated from the influence of the companies 
of Lnglish actors and jugglers that began to 
travel over northern Europe towards the 
middle of the ibth century. Such companies 
arc often mentioned in the account-books of 
the Prussian court between 1556 and 1584. 
Companies visited places as far apart as 
Vienna, Konigsbcrg, Rostock, Utrecht, Mun¬ 
ster, Bergen, Lubcck, Augsburg, Casscl and 
Copenhagen, setting up their makeshift stage 
in the market place and acting jigs — the 
h.ill-miiiie, hall-burlesque improvised folk 
plays of the 16th century — enlivened with 
interludes by dancers, jugglers and musicians. 1 
Many of the play* were in doggerel verse made 
to fit various contemporary English folk tunes : 
’ Roland ’, * Fortune ’, ' Pickled Herrings \ 
and so on. 

Some of these companies of “ English 
Comedians ", as they were called, settled in 
Germany tn bloc : Maurice, Landgrave of 
Hesse, had a resident company at Casscl from 
1594 onwards, for instance, and it was almost 
certainly their music that Eraetorius had in 
mind when he wrote so enthusiastically of the 
" quiet, soft and lovely " sound of a broken 
consort, " as the English call it ”. Other com¬ 
panies merely visited the Continent, and these 
arc often misleadingly referred to in contem¬ 
porary records as " musicians ", though in fact 
they were primarily actors. Such a company 
was the Earl of Leicester's, visiting Copen¬ 
hagen in 1586 and moving on to Elsinore and 
Saxony before returning home. 'Flic company, 
headed by the famous Will Kemp, took away 
with them from Copenhagen four comedians 
who had held appointments there since 1579, 
named John Croft, John Pearson, John Kirk 
and Thomas Bull. Richard Machin, at 
Casscl in 1600-3 ; Robert ” Fassen ", Olivier. 
John and Thomas Roberts, and “ Rutschert " 
(? Rogers, ? Richard) at Oldenburg at 
various dates between 1618 and 1645; John 
Webster and Richard Browne, visiting Casscl 
in 1596 in the train of the Earl of Lincoln; 
Henry Jordan, in Berlin in 1372 and becoming 

* StsBradf<W illiam).B ull(J olin),CimiNc(Francis), 
I»owlam> John). Dowland 'Robert), M aynard (John). 
Nor.om(b)e (Daniel, i & si). Philips (Peter). Price 
I John. I 6c 11), Robinson (Thomas), Rowe (Waller, 
i & ii). Simpson (Thoma*). 

• For further detail* ut Jio. 
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a naturalized German in 1585; Francis 
Hedgman, leaving Casscl for Gottorp in 1624, 
but staying there only two years; Christopher 
Gregory, at Gottorp in 1624-25: these are 
the names of some of the Englishmen who per¬ 
formed English plays, sang English songs, 
danced English dances and played English 
music on the Continent. Some of these lesser 
men seem to have been composers in their own 
right; there is a pavan by Machin, for in¬ 
stance, in the Thysius lute-book. Most of 
them were only players, in both senses of the 
word ; but there is no doubt that they were 
responsible for the inclusion of English dances 
in such collections as Hesse's 4 Viel feiner 
lieblicher stucklcin» (1555) and Schmid's 
organ-book of 1577. 

Many of the English musicians living abroad 
seem to have been proscribed Catholics, forced 
to leave England to escape arrest. Among 
these were John Bolt of Exeter, one of the 
beneficiaries of Sebastian Westcotc’s will, 
warrants for whose arrest were issued in 
•593-94; Nicholas Morgan, countertenor 
and Gentleman of the Chapel Royal in 1567, 
who left for Paris in 1582, travelling via Rouen 
and Rheims, stayed there as a member of the 
Saintc-Chapcllc choir until 1586, returned to 
England in 1591, entered the Jesuit College at 
Saint-Omcr in 1595, was ordained in 1605, 
became organist of the convent of Benedictine 
nuns in Brussels (i608-11) and then moved to 
Louvain, where he became organist to the 
convent of Augustinian nuns (1612 to his 
death on 3 Aug. 1640); Thomas (? Richard) 
Morris, another Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, who left for Rouen in 1582 and had 
reached Rome by 1595; and perhaps also 
John Cowden, an expatriate Englishman living 
at Venice, six of whose madrigals were pub¬ 
lished there in collective volumes between 
1598 and 1604. 

By the early years of the 17th century the 
fashion for English musicians was at its height. 
Brade, Bull, Cutting, both Dowlands, the 
Norcomes, Peter Philips, the Prices, the 
Rowes and Thomas Simpson were nearly all 
of them making their livings abroad. William 
Burt, comcttist, was in the service of the Duke 
of Lorraine in 1604-8; the court dancing- 
master at Copenhagen in 1601 was the 
Englishman Henry Sandam ; John Jordan, a 
“ music-player from London ”, lived at Ley¬ 
den in 1608; lute-books like those of Thysius, 
van den Hove (1601 & 1612), Besardus (1603), 
Fuhrmann (1615), Vallct (1618 & 1619), and 
the manuscript lute tablaturcs in libraries 
at Berlin and Leipzig, contain quantities 
of English dances and fantasies. Copies of 
Morley’s madrigals found their way to places 
as remote as Riga and Kdnigsberg; the owner 
of a castle in Saxony bought six books of lute 
songs by Dowland and Jones in 1630, as well 


as two copies of Dowland’s ‘ Lacrimae \ 
Some of Morley’s canzonets and ballctts were 
reprinted in editions by Staricius (1609), 
Haussmann, Practorius and Fridcrici, and his 
* Plaine and Easie Introduction * was trans¬ 
lated into German by Caspar Trost. Dance 
collections published in north-west Germany, 
like those of Fullsack-Hildebrand (1607 & 
1609) and Simpson (1611 & 1621), include 
music by Bateman, Chezam, Dowland, 
Farmer, Ferrabosco, Harding, Holborne, 
Edward and Robert Johnson, Philips, Shirley, 
Tomkins, Webster and others. Otto’s collec¬ 
tion of 1611 consists of music “ in the English 
style ”, even though Otto himself was a 
German, and minor German composers like 
Grep, Schop and Lcchncr follow English 
models very closely. The English traits in the 
instrumental music of men like Schcidt, Schein 
and Sweelinck need no stressing. 

With the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War 
much of Germany’s flourishing musical life 
withered away, and the names of English 
musicians appear with increasing rarity in 
contemporary records. Some were working 
outside the main area of conflict; Darby 
Scott, the court harpist at Copenhagen from 
1621 until his death in 1634, is one of them. 
Others flit from place to place as the war 
swirls on: John Stanley, violist at Copen¬ 
hagen in 1620-21, in Berlin from 1628 to 1631, 
safely at Casscl from 1631 until his death (he 
was almost certainly the father of J. G. Stanley, 
a member of the court band of the Duke of 
Slesvig in 1665); Valentine Flood, in the 
service of the Elector of Brandenburg in 1627 
and at Danzig in 1634-37 (one of two English 
violists there in 1637); John and David 
Morcll, and Clement Dixon, who formed a 
team with John Price the elder in 1625 and 
were appointed to the Saxon court at Dresden 
in 1629 (John and Clement Dixon were still 
there in 1632-36). And some arc mere names. 
Who was the sergeant-major Kennedy who 
composed a corranto found in Berlin State 
Library MS 40316 (r. 1620)? Who was 
William Brown, some of whose music is found 
in the same Berlin manuscript and also in 
Liege University MS 888? And who was 
the solitary English musician at Weisscnfcls 
in 1645? Questions like these may never be 
answered. R- T. d. 

ENGLISH OPERA GROUP, THE. An 
association of a somewhat exclusive nature, 
but registered as a non-profit-making company 
limited by guarantee, formed in 1947 by the 
composer Benjamin Britten, the author Erie 
Crozier and the painter John Piper for the 
purpose of producing chamber opera of an 
experimental nature. A distinguished board 
of directors was assembled under the chair¬ 
manship of the Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, 
D.S.O., M.C., M.P., and the three founders 
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became artistic directors. Several conductors, 
producers, writers and designers were engaged, 
together with an excellent small company of 
singers and a highly accomplished chamber 
orchestra. The repertory began by being 
' confined to works by Britten, his * Rape of 
Lucrctia ’ (19*6) being drawn into it and his 
‘ Albert Herring ’ (t<||7) specially written for 
it. Even when a new version of 1 'hc Beggar's 
Opera ’ was added in 1948, it turned out to 
amount almost to a new Britten work, and 
Purcell's ‘ Dido and Aeneas ’ was edited by 
him. But more comprehensive plans were 
made later, and the English Opera Group has 
appeared with success in many places in Great 
Britain, including some where opera cannot 
be said to have been at home, and it has also 
visited the Lucerne Festival, the Holland 
Music Festival, and has taken part in other 
musical functions abroad. n. 

ENGLISH SCHOOL OF LUTENIST 
SONG-WRITERS, THE. This compre¬ 
hensive edition of the solo song* with lute 
accompaniment of John Dow land and his 
contemporaries was undertaken by Edmund 
II. Fellowes, and began to In- publbhcd by 
Winthrop Rogers ol London in 1920. After 
the first eleven volumes had appeared the 
publication was transferred to Stainer & Bell, 
Dr. Fellowes remaining sole editor. 

The edition has now l»cen arranged in two 
series, the first of which was completed in 
1924. In the first series each song is printed 
in two versions: 

(1) In its original form and key, together 
with the lute tahlaturc and an exactly literal 
translation of the tahlaturc retaining the 
original barring. 

(2) With the lute accompaniment adapted 
for use on a modern pianoforte with the addi¬ 
tion of expression and teni|>o marks and occa¬ 
sional transposition. In this version the words 
of stan/as subsequent to the first arc fitted to 
the music. 

In the second series only one version is given. 
In this the original key is retained and an 
exactly literal translation of the tahlaturc is 
printed as the only accompaniment. As in 
the original editions, the first verse alone is set 
out with the music, the complete poem being 
printed at the f«»ot of the page. The original 
barring is not always followed, but the method 
of free barring is retained by the editor. Some 
suggestions as to tempo and expression arc 
inserted. Neither series includes the arrange¬ 
ments for four voices published as alternative 
versions in some of the original books. 

The contents arc as follows : 

FIRST SERIES 

Jons Dow land, ‘ First DookrofSoocn or Ayres’ <i*>97. 

2 volO. 

‘ Sr.oi'l It Hitr of Soocb or Ayres* <1600. 2 volt.). 

I bird Hooke »( Son get or Ayres’ (i6oj, v volt.). 


*A Pileritne’s Solace ’ 1612. 2 volt.). including (Vo!. 
Ilf " I l.rrc Songs" published in Kolrert Dowl.md’s 
*A Muck all Banquet ’ (1610). 

Thomas FoHb. ’Songs in Muticke of Sundrie K hides* 
(1607. 1 vol.). 

F RANCH PiiMsoroN. "First Booke of Son?i and Ayres* 
(1605, 2 volv.). 

Piiiiip KouriMt and TiiomA t Cam 11 an, *A Booke of 
Ayret* * i(«h ). I lie lir»t h.dl l>y Thomas Canipian, 
2 volt.; lire second hall l.y Philip R'oceler, 2 
volt. 

Thomas Mori tv, * First Boole of Ayret* (1G00. i vol. 1 ). 
SECOND SERIES 

TnoMAt Cam man. ’First Boole of Ayret* (undated). 
'Second Boole of Ayret’ (undated). 

’ third llookr of Ayret’ (undated). 

* fourth Booke «d Ayret’ (undated'. 

Roaiai Jonh, * First Booke of Songcs and Ayres’ 
(1600). 

’Second Ihioke of Son set and Ayret’ (1601). 
‘E’liiinalum Vale, or I lord Booke* ftboK). 

•A Mutiiall lfreamr, or Fourth Booke’ (1609). 

’ I he Mutes Cardin (or Delights, or the fifth Booke* 

(1610). 

John Am v. * First Booke of Ayret* (1622). 

! nii*i Hvriii rr. *.A Boole of Ayret* (iGob). 

I m hail < 1 vim Ml, " Airt * 1 1 ',o» , 

Wli 11 am Cormvi . ’ Ayret * (1610). 

‘Second Booke of Ayret’ .1612). 

John I>anvil. ’Sonet* (iGofn. 

Ai lovto 11 rrarom.o the younger , 'Ayret* (1609). 

It. C. C. 

ENGLISH SINGERS, THE. A group of 
jix singers formed in London, whose special 
pro\ incc has Itren the principles of vocal team¬ 
work in the jM-rformancc of the English 
madrigals. Their lir't concert in London (28 
Feb. 1920) was given by the group without a 
name. Flic firvt foreign tour was to Prague in 
Jan. 1922, on the invitation of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Ministry of Education, for a scries of 
British concerts conducted by Adrian Boult. 
In Apr. 1922 concerts were given in Berlin, 
Prague and Vienna, and in Apr. 1923 a more 
extended tour in Czechoslovakia and Berlin, 
with a tour in Holland in the autumn of the 
same year. The original English Singers were 
Flora Mann. Winifred Whclen, Lillian Berger, 
Steuart Wilson, Clive Carey and Cuthhrrt 
Kelly. In addition to their spre ial study of the 
F.uglivh madrigals they were the instruments of 
propaganda abroad for the unaccompanied 
music of Vaughan Williams, particularly his 
folksong settings. The importance of their 
work lay in its exact coincidence with the 
republication of the text of so much Fmglisli 
vocal music of the a6«h—17th centuries, after 
the style and knowledge necessary for the 
performance of it bad been rediscovered. 

In Oct. 1924 the group was reconstituted 
to consist of Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, 
Lillian Berger, Norman Stone, Norman Notley 
and Cuthl»crt Kelly. This group made the 
first tour in the U.S.A., on the invitation of 
Mrs. Coolidgc, in 1925. 

* The latt seven of ihe twenty-one sones and die final 
pavan and galliard arc missing from the only known 
original copy of this tone-hook. After its publication 
by Stainer ft Bell, two of the rnivtin: tones (Nos. 17 
and iR» were found by Dr. Fellowes in the Ch. Ch. 
Library. Oxford (MS 439). edited by him and published 
by the tame firm. 
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In Oct. 1932 the group was again reformed, 
the members being Dorothy Silk, Nellie 
Carson, Mary Morris, Eric Greene, Peter 
Pears and Cuthbert Kelly. The name was 
changed to The New English Singers. Annual 
tours in America and more occasional ones in 
Europe (notably one in 1936 under the 
auspices of the British Council) have been 
undertaken with unabated success. 

|| Q Q 

Stt also English Madrigal School. 

“ ENGLISH ” SUITES. Bach’s six suites 
for harpsichord composed about 1725 and so 
called probably because they have long pre¬ 
ludes for their first movements, as his six 
“ French ” Suites have not. Such preludes 
seem to have been regarded as an English 
peculiarity of the suite form, possiblv on the 
evidence of Purcell’s suites or “ lessons 

ENGLUND, Einar ( b . Gothland, Sweden, 

17 June 1916). 

Finnish pianist and composer. He was a 
pupil of Carlson and Palmgren for composi¬ 
tion, Paavola and Linko for the pianoforte 
and Funtek for orchestration at the Sibelius 
Academy of Helsingfors from 1933 to 1941. 
In 1949 he visited the U.S.A., where he worked 
with Aaron Copland, from whom he doubt¬ 
less acquired the somewhat American tone 
of his compositions, which however also 
show Russian leanings. His orchestral poem 
* Epinikia ’, composed for the Finnish Games 
in Helsingfors in 1947, was awarded the first 
prize there and also obtained honourable 
mention at the London Olympic Games the 
following year. He is one of the most promis¬ 
ing Finnish composers of his generation. 

The following arc F.nglund’s other principal 
works: 

lncitlrni.il music for ' The Chinese Wall" (1949). 

Symphony No. 1, A mi. (1946). 

Symphony No. 2 (1948). 

I’f. Concerto (1951). 

Quintet, F mi., for 2 vns., viola, cello & pf. (1941). 

Sonata for vn. & pf.. A mi. 

Pf. pieces. 

A. R. 

ENGRAVING. The modern process by 
which the greatest bulk of printed music is 
issued to-day is this : 

The stave lines arc first cut on a pewter 
plate, then a series of small steel punches arc 
used for striking the notes and lettering, the 
graver being employed in such parts (such as 
tied stems and slurs) as cannot be reduced to 
standardized shapes, as well as for the title- 
page. Proofs arc pulled by an ordinary copper¬ 
plate press, and corrections can be easily made 
on the plates. For the final printing a copy in 
transfer ink is placed on a lithographic stone, 
from which the entire edition is worked, leav¬ 
ing the plates for future use, and with the 
exception of the lithographic part (which 
nowadays embodies the use of photography 
and machine plates of metal in place of the 


" stone ”) this process has remained exactly 
the same for a couple of centuries. 

Early English Engraving.— While the 
arts of engraving and etching for pictorial pur¬ 
poses had attained a high degree of perfection 
during the 17th century, it is singular that so 
obvious a method and so superior a one to 
that where the clumsy music typography of 
the day was employed should have been so 
seldom used. The first music (of which we 
have record) printed in England from plates 
is either ‘ Parthcnia ’ (c. 1613) or Orlando 
Gibbons’s ‘ Fantazies of III. Parts ’ for viols. 
The date of this latter work has been fixed at 
1606, 1609 and 1610, but there is no definite 
evidence for any of these dates, although the 
probability is that the work was published 
before 1611. Both * Parthenia * and the 
‘ Fantazies ’ were reprinted several times from 
the same plates. 

It has been stated that the first English 
printed plate music occurs in ‘ The Noble Arte 
of Vencrie or Hunting ’ by George Turber- 
ville, imprinted by Henry Bynncmann for 
Christopher Barker, c. 1575, 4to (second ed. 
1611), where a short passage — notes for the 
hunting-horn — occurs. But it is probable 
that in both editions it has been printed from 
a raised surface, possibly a woodcut, for the 
work is freely adorned with these. 

In 1683 Thomas Cross began to engrave, 
and he soon made a revolution in English 
music publishing. After 1695 it was the rule 
rather than the exception to issue music from 
plates. About that time the Dutch appear to 
have found out a method of softening copper, 
so that the notes could Ik* readily stamped on 
the plate. Early in the 18th century pewter 
began to take the place of the more expensive 
metal, and engraving was superseded by 
stamping. 

John Walsh and John Hare arc stated to 
have introduced the process of stamped pewter 
plates into England about 1710, but the date 
is uncertain, although there is evidence that 
they were using this metal in 1724. 

It has been said that Cross (except in his 
very early work) did much of his engraving on 
either zinc or pewter, and probably used in 
some cases the etching-needle and acid; but 
this use of zinc and pewter is questionable, as 
throughout the period of his working his pro¬ 
ductions were frequently advertised as being 
on copper plates. It may be pointed out that 
in engraved music the quavers and semi¬ 
quavers were joined in groups as in the manu¬ 
scripts of the day, while in music typography 
of the same period before the introduction of 
the “ tied note ” they were separate. 

In many cases of firms who advertised as 
engravers, or published engraved music, it is 
not known who actually did the work, but 
the following arc the names of some who, 
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besides Thomas Cross, appear lo have been 
practical engravers, with the approximate 
dates when they arc known to have been 
working on music: 

wniam Hde. 1613; Robert Hole. 1614; T. Green- 
hill. 1679-88; Robert Thornton (Dublin), 1685-86; 
R. Brett, 1692; Luke Pippar.l, 1709-12 (formerly- an 
apprentice of John Walsh. the elder) ; I homa* Atkins. 
172032 ; \\ illiam Smith. 1720-63 formerly an appren- 
• ice ? f J. oh . n Walsh, the elder); Thomas Cobb. 1723 »6 
(worked for John and Klirabelh Cluer, 1723-30); 
Richard Cooper (Edinburgh). 1735-64: B. Fortier. 
1736-40; George Bickham, the el.ler and the younger. 
,73 ’~ 2 4: . . nry R °6ert». 1737 65; Benjamin Cole. 
1736-60; John and Sarah Phillip*. i 74 '*- 75 : Michael 
Broome (Birmingham). 1743 59 ! James Read . Edin¬ 
burg. .756-72 ; Thomas Phinn <Edinburgh). 1737 
I 7 b 7 ; Richard Ahlerman. 1760-65; Thomat Baker, 

S 7 o; John Caulfield, the elder and the veneer, 
h Caulfield, and Henry Caulfield. 1765 1808 1 John 
irld. the elder. wav formerly an apprentice of John 
Walsh, the younger); James Johnson (Edinburgh), 
1773 -lBit ; James Kempo.n Birmingham), 1774 Bo; 
IhoinavSk.Hern, the ehlrr. 1777 1802 (formerly partner 
with Ihontat Straight. 1766 77. and at one time em- 
ployed by John Walsh. the younger >; Thomas Straight. 
'777 96 (formerly partner with Thomav Skillern. 1766 
1777 . and at one time employed by John Walvh. the 
younger); J. B. Scherer. 1780 1801 ; S. Straight. 1700- 
George Walker (Edinburgh . c. 1790 II. : Kolierl 
I. Skarratt. 1791 1839. 

I’hc following fairly comprehensive short 
liilc-livt of English music liooks, issued before 
17«K>, in which the music was from engraved 
plates, does not include works by Walsh and 
Hare (1 (>95 (I.) and John Voting (1699 IT.), 
practically all of whose publirations were 
engraved, this practice being generally fol¬ 
lowed by their contemporaries, and through¬ 
out the 18th century. Quite a nuinlx-r of 
other 17 th-century works, copies of which 
have not survived, may also have l»ern en¬ 
graved, and in addition to th.- l»ook> listed 
innumerable engraved sheet-songs were issued 
by Cross, Heptinstall, Henry Play-ford, Koltcrt 
I hornton and otlters : 

Cibboiu, Orlando. * Fantaxie* of III. Parts' ft. 1606- 
lOto ; no imprint. Reprinted twite. 1G20 to. la.n.lon. 
At the Bell m St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 

Byrd, William, Bull, John. Gibbon., Orlando. * Par- 
llicnu or the Maydrnhrad ..f the firvt Mu*icke that euer 
wav printed for the Virgmallv . . . Ingrauen by 


William Hole.' G. |: London. 


1613. 


slightly liter issues by <L Lowe from the umr plalev. 
"till modified tnlepagc. Laicr edillOM With title, in 
letterpress by John Clark, junior |or John Clarke): 


'** 33 . 1659. 


London, lC|6. 1631 

Notari, Angelo, * Prime muviehe nuove A una. due. 
’ ' ' ,nu '‘ ,ii,,c «*• Guglielmo Hole.* London. 

Hole, Robert. * Parthenia In-violata. Or Mayden- 
Muiicke for the \ irginallv and. Ba.v-Viol Selected . . . 

'• J«*u« Pvprr : Lon.Ion. (c. 1614.) 

Child, William./The Firvt Set of Psalme* of III. 
> °J. f e* . Jamev Reave: London. 1639. (Reprinted 
i> «« *Choive Mutick to the Pvalme* of 

Haiud. John Playfor.l: London. 1636.) 

’jjnpvon, Chrittophrr, ‘ The Division-Violist *. William 
v.out,m : London. 1659. (Later editions with new title, 
, iieiV«, Minuritionum artificio exomata *. W. God hid 
for Henry Brome: London. 1663; William Pearson for 
■sidiar.l Mean: London. 1712.) 

Musicke’s Hand-maide Preventing New and Pleasant 
I .ewonv for the Virginal* or Harpsyron.' John Playfor.l: 
London. 1663. (M a „ v other evlition*.) 


Greeting, I homa*. ’The Pleavant Compani 
Pi^r 1 an, i Gi.triicti.Kiv For the Flagrlrt ■ 
P 1 ayf»rd: London. ~ ~ 


1: or 
_ John 

- <•„ f* 1667. Other edilionv 1673, 

lU| 7 ,, t ''§ 5 *,* ,6fl 3 . Said to have been firvt pub- 
hvhc.l 1661. I .tie- above iv from the 1675 edition.) 
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Bowman, Henry, * Song* for i 2 A 3 Voytov (Ox- 
lord. 1677. no imprint. Kriv.urd, with second title, 
Vmgv for one. two. & three Voices \ T homav Bowman : 
Oxford. 1678: Second edition, corrected and amended, 
Kic. Davis: Oxford. 1679; Reissued. R. Davis: Oxford. 
1683., 

Malleiv. Nicola. * Ayr* for the Violin &r. (London. 
• Hi! separate p.,rtv arid 

veveral edition., with diflerent litlepagev. no imprint.. 
All engraved apparently by T. Crrenhill.) 

Reggi... Pietro. ‘ Song* vet by Signior Pietro Reggio'. 
'London. 1680, no imprint. Advertised 1692 av ‘ A 
ChoKe Collet lion of Songs &e. T. Saw bridge, void 
by John Clarr : London.) 

• The Delightful Companion : or Choice New Lessons 
for the Recorder or Flute.' John Playfor.l: London. 

. 1682. I tile iv taken from the second edition, edited 
I.v Robert Carr. J. Plavford and John Carr: London. 
1686.1 

Salter. Humphry. ' I he Genteel Companion ; Being 
exati Directions for the Recorder \ Ki.lurd Hunt and 
Humphry Salter: London. 1683. With an outer 
illustrated titlepage, • l.evvon. for the Recorder '.) 

Purcell, Henry.' Sotmaia's of III. Parts \ J. Playfor.l 
and J. Carr: London, 1683. (Engraved by Thomas 
C-rovv, junior.) 

Grahu, Lewis, • Pavtoralle. A Pastoral in French be- 
ginning with an Overture A- sonic Aires for Violins, . . 
(London. 1684. no imprint.) 

'The Division-Vkdm.' Printed by J. P(lay-ford, 
junior) and sold by John Play-ford: London: 1683. 

• Ansi later editions.) 

'A Collection of Twenty Four Songs, Written by 
several Hands. Ansi »ct by several Masters of Musirk.' 
Printed by F. Leach, for C. Corbet. Publi.beil by 
\\. Davis: London. 1683. 

' A (adleetion of the Cliovrest and newest Songs. Sett 
l»v sever all Master* . . . The Second Book.' John 
Crouch: London. 1687. 

’ Youth's Delight on the Flagelet the second part . . . 
Oth Edition.* John Clarke : l.ondon, (c. 1690. Details 
of earlier e<liti»ns and parts not available. John Hare 
published later editions. • 

(.enton. John an.l Toilet. Thomas, 1 A Consort of 

Mustek of three Parts '. K. Breit: 1 l.ondon.) 1692. 

Puree!!. Henry an.l others. * Philomela, or The vocal 
Muutian : liemg a Collection of . . . Songs; especially 
•hose in the " Prophetess” and " King Arthur "T.Cross 
and J. Man: Eondon. <1692.) 

''Synopsis Music* Or The Musical Inventory. Being 
a Cadiestion of . . . Ayres . . . Songs an.l Catches.' 

I ho. Cross : l.ondon. Air. 1693. 

•Joyful Cuck.ddom ... a Collection of New Songs 
. . . Bv Henry Purcell, Dr. John Blow, . . .’ J. 
Hep.install foe Henry Playfor.l and J. Church : l.ondon. 

(/. 1696. The only- available copy- lias a manuscript 
titlepage dated 1671. which is slcarlv an error.) 

King. Kolierl. * A Second Booke of Songs’, (l.ondon, 
c. 1696. No imprint.) 

Purcell. Henry, *A Choice Collection of Eesvons for 
tlie H..rp.o herd or Spinnet'. Mr*. Frances Purcell, 
vd.l by Henry Playfor.l. Eomlon. 1696. (Second edition 
not traced. Third edition, r. 1699.) 

Purcell. Henry and Ercle*. John, * A Collection of 
Vkics . I ho. Cross: Eondon. (c. 1696. Sheet songs 
originally i.sued separately.) 

Purcell. Ilcncy an.l others. * New Song* in the Third 
I art of the Cornual Mi-lory of Don Quixote'. Samuel 
Briscoe: l.ondon. 1696. 

‘Military Mutick' Thomas Cross: London, 
(i 697 .) 

' I he A'lamode Musician Bring a new Collection of 
Songs, Compos'd by . . . Eminent Masters.’ Ilenrv 
Plavford; lamdon. 1698. 

Blow. John. ' A Choice Collection of lessons for the 
Harpocord. Spinnet. &r.\ Ilenrv Playfor.l: London. 
(•698.) 

Mutica Oxnnirmi*. A Collection of Songs.' Pub- 
luhed by Francis Smith and Peter de Walpergen. 
printed by Leon. Eichfield: Oxford, 1698. (Cut 011 
steel. Two issue*, one *<>ld by Wahli and Hare.) 

Levendge. Richard and other*. * The Songs and Dia¬ 
logue* -n the last New Opera, call'd the Island Print ess ’. 
llio. (.rots and John Young: Eondon. (1690.) 

W. C. S. 

ENHARMONIC. One of the genera of 

aneienl Greek nutsic. 
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ENHARMONIC CHANGE. A term de¬ 
scriptive of a change such as we perceive for 
example in an enharmonic modulation, in 
which a chord containing, say, F5 dissolves 
mysteriously into a chord containing Gb, thus 
leading to a change of key. Since the middle 
of the 19th century keyboard instruments have 
been so tuned as to use the same key for a 
chromatic sharp and its neighbouring chro¬ 
matic flat, and this is perhaps the reason why 
enharmonic change is sometimes assumed to 
imply equal temperament. In fact equal 
temperament and enharmonic change are in¬ 
compatible. That is why Sir Donald Tovey, 
writing of enharmonic modulation, shrewdly 
observed : “ Even with a limited keyboard 
the ear imagines a change of intonation when 
the unexpected resolution appears ” *, though 
in the light of modern knowledge of sensory 
perceptions it would be more accurate to 
write “ perceives ” than “ imagines ”. For 
it is precisely in the influence of the musical 
context on our aural perceptions in listen¬ 
ing to music that the significance of enhar¬ 
monic change lies. It is certainly faulty 
science to assume, as too many theorists have 
done, that in listening to pianoforte music our 
hearing-faculty reproduces, in the tones we 
perceive, something corresponding exactly to 
the frequency of the sound vibrations listened 
to. 2 That is to attribute to aural perception 
a precise acuity of which it is not equally 
capable in all circumstances, especially with 
cars whose acuity has been corrupted by 
familiarity with equal temperament.* 

In 16th-century polyphony chromatic notes 
were each related to a note of the mode or 
scale by a diatonic semitone. The chromatic 
semitone 4 was not a melodic interval and, 
unlike the interval mi fa * derived from the 
hcxachordal scale of modal music, could not 
properly find a place in modal polyphony. 
The chromatic semitone was a difference of 
pitch between unrelated notes. Fs was not a 
sharpened Ft; it was a substantive note of 
the scale, substituted for Fq : it gave a major 
third in an authentic cadence on D and a 
diatonic semitone below G. When mean-tone 
tuning was adopted for keyboard instruments, 
if Gs was played when Ab was wanted the 
difference between them (a diesis) was made 
evident by a wolf. 6 

To-day, when functional ambiguity has 
been introduced into the chromatic scale by 
some modern composers, it is important to 
distinguish between diatonic and chromatic 
semitones of earlier music. A significant 

1 Article ' Harmony 1 in Ency. Brit., 14th ed.: the 
complete pawaye is quoted in Just Intonation. 

* St * Acoustics. 

* The tuning of the pianoforte varies from instrument 
to instrument (ire Tuning) and is at best an approxima¬ 
tion to equal temperament. 

4 Su Intervals. • St* Hexachord. 

4 Sr * Temperaments. 


observation was recorded by Pier Francesco 
Tosi in his ‘ Observations on the Florid Song ’ 
(first published in its original Italian at 
Bologna in 1723) when discussing the appoggia- 
tura. He wrote that, as the octave consisted of 
twelve unequal semitones, it was necessary to 
distinguish the Semitone Major from the 
Semitone Minor (i.e. the diatonic semitone 
from the chromatic one). He found it agree¬ 
able in singing to go from mi to fa, i.e. from 
B quadro (our Bq) to G or from E to F, so he 
concluded that interval to be a Semitone 
Major. “ But whence does it proceed that 
from this very Fa (i.e. from F or C] I cannot 
rise to the next sharp, which is also a semi¬ 
tone ? It is Minor, says the Ear.” Which 
perhaps helps to explain why our hearing- 
faculty (the partnership of ear and brain) un¬ 
doubtedly associates F S with G but not with 
Fq on an instrument with free intonation, and 
why a player in a string quartet, listening 
intently, is impelled by aural perception of 
the musical context in an enharmonic modula¬ 
tion to make, it may well be unconsciously, 
that small variation in the point of pressure 
of his fingertip required to change, say F2 into 
Gb- ll. s. L. 

S** oho Modulation. 

ENIGMA (or Riddle) Canon. See 

Canon. 

“ ENIGMA ” VARIATIONS. Elgar s set 
of orchestral Variations in G minor and major, 
Op. 36, written in Feb. 1899. The first 
performance took place at St. James’s Hall in 
London, under Hans Richter, on 19 June 
1899. The work presents two mysteries, one 
of them still unsolved. It is based on a theme 
which the composer said combined in counter¬ 
point with another, unheard tunc with which 
everybody was familiar ; but he refused to the 
last to divulge the secret. Various attempts to 
show what the mysterious theme may be 
turned out to be no more than conjecture. 

‘ Auld Lang Syne * and Chopin’s G minor 
Nocturne, Op. 37 No. 1, have been suggested, 
but the former does not fit Elgar's theme with¬ 
out drastic adjustment, nor docs the latter go 
with it throughout. 

The second mystery was never more than a 
mystification. It is connected with the in¬ 
scription on the score: “ Dedicated to my 
Friends pictured within Each variation is 
a musical portrait of one of these persons, 
outlining not only character, but gestures and 
tones of voice, and making occasional allusions 
to matters of environment, such as those to the 
organ pedals and the barking dog in Var. XI. 

The dedicatees, now all known, are the 
following: 

Var. I. C. A. E. = Lady Elgar (the com¬ 
poser’s wife). 

Var. II. H. D. S.-P. = Hew David Stcuart- 
Powell (amateur pianist). 
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Var. III. R. B. T. = Richard Baxicr 
Townshend (author of the “ Tender¬ 
foot ” books). 

Var. IV. W. M. B.=W. M. Baker (a 
country squire). 

Var. V. R. P. A. = Richard 1 *. Arnold 
(Matthew Arnold’s son). 

Var. VI. Ysobcl = Isabel Fitton (amateur 
violist). 

Var. VII. Troyte = Troyte Griffith (a 
Malvern architect). 

Var. VIII. W. N. = Winifred Norbury 
(music-lover). 

Var. IX. Nimrod = A. J. Jaeger (author ol 
notes on Elgar's oratorios). 

Var. X. Intermezzo: Dorabella - Dora 
Penny (Mrs. Richard Powell). 

Var. XI. G. R. S. = George Robertson 
Sinclair (Hereford cathedral organist) 
(including the bulldog Dan). 

Var. XII. B. G. N. = Ba>il G. Nevinson 
(amateur cellist). 

Var. XIII. * * * - long supposed to 
have been Lady Mary Lygon (later 
Lady Mary Trefusis), but actually the 
portrait of a lady whose identity has 
remained unknown. 

Var. XIV. Finale: E. D. U. = the com¬ 
poser (whose wife's nickname for him 
was " Edu ”). 

The opening of Var. IX alludes to the slow 
movement of Beethoven's ** Pathetic " Sonata ; 
Var. XIII quotes from Mendelssohn's ‘ Calm 
Sea and Prosperous Voyage ‘ Overture; Var. 
XIV refers back to Yars. I and IX. 

Biiil —• Music & l*t«cn\ Vol. XV. No. 3: Vol. XVI. 
No. 1 ; Vol. XVI. No. a. 

My Friends Pictured Within: Edward Elgar, Op. 36 * 
(London, 1946). 

Powell. Mrs. Richard, * Edward Elgar : Memories of 
a Variation * (London, 1947). 

SiirMA. F. H., * Elgar: Instrumental Works ' (* Musical 
Pilgrim * series) (Oxford. 1931). B. 

ENIGMATIC SCALE. S,e Veri»i, p. 74 1 
(mus. ex.). 

ENNA, August (A. Nakslcov, 13 May i860; 
J. Copenhagen, 3 Aug. 1939). 

Danish composer, lie was born of humble 
parents, his father being a shoemaker. His 
grandfather had been an Italian soldier in 
Napoleon’s army, who had married a German 
woman and settled in Denmark. In 1870 the 
Ennas moved from Nakskov to Copenhagen, 
where August attended the frcc-schools. In 
early years he taught himself the pianoforte, 
and at seventeen had a few lessons of little 
value on the violin and in theory. With this 
exception he was entirely self-taught. When 
lie was about twenty he attached himself to a 
small travelling orchestra on a tour to Finland. 
After a fairly successful tour of six months he 
returned to Copenhagen and composed an 
operetta called ‘ En landsby historic ’ (‘ A 
Village 'Pale ’), which was produced, towards 


the end of 1880, in several provincial theatres. 
A second operetta, ‘ Arcta ’, followed in 1882. 
In 1883 he obtained the post of conductor to 
a provincial company, for which he wrote 
incidental music and several overtures. He 
was now enabled to publish some music : songs, 
an orchestral suite and a number of piano 
pieces, which happened to attract Cade’s 
attention. By Cade's help Lnna gained the 
Ancker scholarship, which enabled him to go 
to Germany for a year (18H8-89), where he 
studied. 

Enna produced his first opera, ‘ Aglcia ', in 
1884; but his first great stage success was 
‘ Heksen * (‘The Witch’), produced at the 
Royal Opera, Copenhagen, on 24 Jan. 1892. 
O11 7 Feb. 1894 followed 4 Cleopatra ', based 
on Rider Haggard's novel, which for some 
reason failed to catch the public taste until the 
following year, when a new* cast made it 
extremely popular. He met with a further 
success with * Auca&sin og Xicolcttc ’ on 2 Feb. 
1896, which was given at Hamburg the follow¬ 
ing year. Next came 4 Eigen med svolvstik- 
kernc ’ ( 4 The Match Girl based on Hans 
Andersen), produced on 13 Nov. 1897 and 
later translated into Dutih, German, Czech 
and Polish. Enna's successes abroad procured 
him a production at Antwerp, ‘ Lamia ', on 3 
Oct. 1899, some of the music of which he after¬ 
wards used for 4 Ung Elskov ’, first produced 
in German at Weimar in 1904. Two more 
operas on Hans Andersen subjects were 
4 Prinscssen paa aerten ’ ( 4 The Princess on 
the Pea '), Aarhus, 15 Sept. 1900, and 4 Nat- 
tcrgallcn * (‘ The Nightingale ’), Copenhagen, 
10 Nov. 1912. 4 Gloria Arsena ’ followed in 

Copenhagen on 15 Apr. 1917, ' Bornene fra 
Santa Fc ’ in 1918 and 4 Koincdiantcr ’ (on 
Victor Hugo's 4 L'Hominc qui rit ’) on 8 Apr. 
1920. The last ojxras were 4 Don Juan 
Maftara ’ (Copenhagen, 1925), 4 Afrodites 
pracstinde ’ (‘ The Priestess of Aphrodite 
• 925 ) and * Ghettoens Dronning' (' The 
Queen of the Ghetto ’, 1932). 

Other works for the stage by Enna were 
incidental music for Hclge Rodc’s 4 Konge- 
sonner’ (‘King’s Sons', 1896), Holger 
Drachmann's 4 Hallfred Vandraadcskjald * 
(1906), Stellan Rye’s 4 Bellman * (1907) and 
Strindberg’s 4 Kronbruden ’ (1913); a melo¬ 
drama based on Andersen’s * lb og lillc 
Kirstinc ’ (1902); ballets 4 Hyrdinden og 
Skorstensfejeren ’ (‘ The Shepherdess and the 
Chimney-Sweep’, 1900), 4 Sancta Caccilias 
Guldsko' (‘ St. Cecilia’s Golden Shoes ’, 1904), 

4 Elskovs Guld ’ (1914) and 4 Kysset ’ (* The 
Kiss1927). Non-dramatic works include 
4 Historirn om en modcr ’ (‘ The Talc of a 
Mother ’) for chorus and orchestra, 2 sym¬ 
phonies, an Andersen Overture (1905), a 
violin Concerto (1897), some other orchestral 
works, pianoforte pieces and songs. His 
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music is notable for its unconventional fresh¬ 
ness. h. b., adds. a. l. 

Ennery, Adolphe Philippe d*. St* Adam (Adolphe, 
3 jibs.). Auber (a libs.). Cid, Le (Massenet). Gounod 
('Tribut dc Zamora’, opera). Grisar (‘ Chatte mer- 
veillcuse lib.). Maillart (' Gastibelza ’, lib.). Mari- 
tana (V. Wallace, opera). Massenet (a libs.). Si 
j *tais roi (Adam, lib.). 

ENOCH & SONS. A London firm of music 
publishers. The business was established by 
Emile S. Enoch in 1869 at 18 Berners Street, 
and in 1874 was removed to 19 Holies Street. 
In 1886 the firm moved to Great Marlborough 
Street. Its publications cover a great number 
of noteworthy and valuable works. Its pro¬ 
perty was purchased by Ashdown in 1927. 

F. K. 

Set also Ashdown. 

ENRICHELLI. Ste Errichelu. 

ENRIQUEZ (Anriquez) DE VAL- 
DERRABANO, Enrique ( b . Pcnaranda de 

Duero, ?; d. ?). 

Spanish 16th-century lutenist. He was the 
author of a ‘ Libro dc musica dc vihucla, in- 
tilulado Silva dc Sirenas ’ (Valladolid, 1547). 
The book contains a number of transcriptions 
of sacred and secular music of the time, some 
of them arranged for two vihuelas, the parts 
being printed on opposite pages, and facing in 
opposite directions, so that the book could be 
used by two performers sitting opposite to one 
another. The transcriptions include a number 
of villancicos and madrigals, by Juan Vasquez, 
Mateo Flccha and others, some of which arc 
known in their original form. Morphy pub¬ 
lished a selection of the works of Enriquez 
in ‘ Lcs Luthistcs cspagnols 

j. B. T. 

Set also Daza. 

ENSALADA (Spa., salad). A kind of 
burlesque madrigal cultivated in Spain in the 
16th century, in dramatic form but not 
intended for the stage. Also a quodlibet. 

ENSDALL, John (b . ? ; d. ?). 

English 16th-century composer. His 4-part 
motet ‘ Hie dies, quam fecit dominum ' is in 
the B.M. (Add. MSS 17,802-5). There is also 
a score of this, but arranged in 3 parts (Add. 
MSS 29,382-85). J. m. (ii). 

ENSEMBLE (Fr. - together; noun — team¬ 
work '). A term adopted into the English 
language and used in a special sense. Its use 
as a substantive may come from the French 
phrase “ musique d’ensemble ”, for what we 
call concerted music, whether in regard to the 
concerted pieces in an opera, where the prin¬ 
cipal characters take part together, or in 
chamber music, written for a small number of 
instruments in combination. It is in regard to 
this latter sense that the special use of the word 
is most common. A party of players, brought 

1 In a substantive sense this English term may be 
recommended for use in place of the more familiar but 
usually mispronounced French word. Adjectivally the 
word " concerted " serves well: e.g. concerted singing 
for " vocal ensemble ", etc. 


up in different schools, each pre-eminent in his 
own line, if required to join forces in a string 
quartet, for example, would find a special 
difficulty in so modifying their own individual¬ 
ity as to present a perfectly harmonious inter¬ 
pretation of the work; their “ ensemble ” 
would probably be pronounced unsatisfactory, 
and players of far inferior attainment, who 
happened to have enjoyed frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of playing together, and learning each 
other’s manner of phrasing, would probably 
give a far better idea of the work as a whole, 
and their " ensemble ” would be rightly said 
to be good. The same applies to vocal per¬ 
formances of concerted music. 

The term is also frequently used with regard 
to orchestral performances, but with less 
significance, since there the “ ensemble ” is 
controlled by one mind, that of the conductor. 

j. a. p.-m. & 11. c. c. 

Bi»l.—Dunhill, Thomas, ‘ Chamber Music ’ (London, 

Fulizr-^Iaitlakd, J. A., * The Consort of Music ’ 
(London, 1915). 

ENTFt)HRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL, 
DIE (‘ The Elopement from the Harem 

known as ‘ The Seraglio *). Opera in 3 acts 
by Mozart. Libretto by Gottlieb Stephanie, 
jun., adapted from Christoph Friedrich Bretz- 
ner’s libretto * Belmont und Constanzc ’.* 
Produced Vienna, Burg Theatre, 16 July 1782. 
1st perf. abroad, Prague, autumn 1782. 1st in 
England, London, Covcnt Garden Theatre 
(trans. as ' The Seraglio ’ by W. Dimond), 
24 Nov. 1827. 1st in U.S.A., New York 
(? in German), 16 Feb. i860. 

ENTHOVEN, Henri Emile ( b . Amsterdam, 

18 Oct. 1903 ; d. New York, 26 Dec. 1950). 

Dutch composer and historian. As a boy 
he was a pupil of Johan Wagcnaar, and 
his first Symphony (Op. 2) was produced 
under Willem Mcngclbcrg in 1918. Later he 
studied under Franz Schrckcr in Berlin. In 
1924 he became a student in jurisprudence at 
Utrecht University and later studied history at 
Amsterdam, where he took the degree of 
Doctor of History in 1929. While still a 
student he acted as coach under Felix Wein- 
gartner at Basle. After taking his degree he 
was tutor in diplomatic history at Leyden and 
later at Amsterdam, and gave useful lectures 
both in these subjects and in musical history 
by wireless. He also wrote much for period¬ 
icals on legal and musicological subjects. 

His compositions comprise 3 Symphonies, 

3 Suites for pf. and orch., incidental music for 
* Ichnaton * and ‘ De groote Geus ’, outdoor 
plays produced by the students at Utrecht, 

‘ Sol Justitiae Hymnus Univcrsitati Rheno 
Trajectinae * for the 300th anniversary’ of the 

* Composed by Johann Andrf and produced in 

Berlin on 25 May 1781. The libretto is said to haveiU 
ultimate source in Isaac Bickerstalfc s play jne 
Captive \ which is however quite unlike it in plot, 
though the Turkish setting is similar. 
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foundation of that University, ‘ Romantic 
Variations ’ for orch., composed in America 
during the Nazi occupation of Holland, a 
‘ Symphonic Fantasy ’ for orch. with vn. 
obbligato, various groups of songs with or¬ 
chestral accompaniment, ‘ Gaudeamus igitur ’ 
for woodwind, perc. and organ written for the 
300th anniversary of the foundation of Amster¬ 
dam University, and many smaller works. 
His music, though modern in its construction, 
is of a romantic character. 

Among his musicological activities should 
be mentioned his organization of an exhibition 
in connection with the jubilee of the Concert- 
gebouw under the name Gedenck-danrk 
(Memorial Sounds) in 1938 and his useful 
work as musical contributor to the Amsterdam 
' Algemccn HandeUblad 11. a. 

Stt alio Anutcrtlam. 

ENTR’ACTE (Fr., lit. between acts). 
A piece of orchestral music played between 
the acts of an opera or a play. It corresponds 
to the old English act-tune and is often used 
rather as the prelude to the coming act than 
as an interlude. Bizet's * Carmen ’ gives 
admirable specimens of the entr'acte standing 
apart altogether from the action of the play, 
except that before the second act, which 
anticipates the song sung by Don Jose 1 at his 
entrance in that act. 11. c:. c., rev. 

Stt alio Act-Tune, 

ENTRADAl c . 

ENTRATAI ** l!mlADA - 

ENTREE (Fr. ■ entry, entrance). 

(1) A name formerly given to a small piece 
of music in slow 4-4 time, with the rhythm of 
a march, and usually containing two parts, each 
repeated. It received its name from the fact 
of its being largely used in theatrical and ballet 
music to accompany the entry of processions, 
etc. An example of this kind of Entree may 
be found in J. S. Bach's .Suite in A major for 
violin and clavier (B.-G., IX, 51). 

(a) The word Entree (Ital. intrada ; Spa. 
entrada) is also used as synonymous with “ in¬ 
troduction ”, and is applied to the opening 
piece (after the overture) of an opera or ballet. 
J.-J. Rousseau (‘ Dictionnaire dc musique ’) 
defines it as “ instrumental air forming the 
beginning of a ballet ”. 

(3) It is also applied in an opera to one 
whole act, and in an opera-ballet where every 
act forms a separate argument (Rousseau). 
The Allcmandc, with its heavy rhythm and 
rather solemn expression, was easily trans¬ 
formed into a prelude which, under the name 
of Entree or Overture, was played Ixrforc a 
ballet. E . p., adds. m. l. p. 

Stt alio Allcinanilc. Intradj. 

ENTREMES (Spa.). See Intermezzo. 

ENTREMET (Fr., lit. between-dish). A 
brief entertainment, usually a dance, per¬ 
formed with vocal or instrumental music 
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between the courses of a banquet in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

EOLIMELODICON. See Aeoi.odion. 

EOLINA. See Aeolina. 

EOLIPHONE. SVc Al OLIPIIONE. 

EPHESIAN MATRON, THE. Operetta 
(“ comic serenata ”) in 1 act by Dibdin. 
Libretto by Isaac BickerstafTc. Produced 
London, Kanclagh House, 12 May 1769. 1st 
perf. abroad, Berlin, Lessing Museum (trans. 
by G. R. Kruse), 23 Feb. 1932. 

EPIDIAPENTE. See Intervals. 

EPIDIATESSARON. See Intervals. 

Epinay, G. Montalou*. Stt BoicMiru (' Anglia 

lib.). 

EPINE, Margherita de I*. See L'Epinf.. 

EPISODE. Secondary portions of musical 
works, which stand in contrast to the more 
conspicuous and structurally important feat¬ 
ures, arc called episodes. Their function as 
an element of form is most easily distinguish¬ 
able in the fugal type of movement. In the 
development of that form of art composers soon 
found that constant reiteration of the principal 
subject had a tendency to become wearisome, 
however ingenious the treatment; thus they 
often interspersed exposition and counter¬ 
exposition with independent passages, in 
which sometimes new ideas, and more often 
portions of a counter-subject, or of the prin¬ 
cipal subjett, were used in a free and fanciful 
way. By this means they obtained change of 
character and relief from the stricter aspect of 
those portions in which the complete subject 
and answer followed one another, in conformity 
with certain definite principles. In connec¬ 
tion with fugue, therefore, episode may be 
defined as any portion in which the principal 
subject docs not appear in a complete form. 

There are a certain number of fugues in 
which there are scarcely any traces of episode, 
but in the most musical and matures! kind 
episodes arc an important feature. It is most 
common to find one beginning as soon as tin- 
last part to enter has concluded the principal 
subject, and therewith the exposition. Occa¬ 
sionally a codetta in the course of the exposi¬ 
tion is developed to such dimensions as to have 
all the appearance of an episode, but the more 
familiar place for the first one is after the end 
of the exposition. As an example of the 
manner in which it is contrived and introduced, 
the Fugue in F minor. No. 12 of the first book 
of Bach’s * Well-tempered Clavier ’, may be¬ 
taken. Here the subject is clearly distinguish¬ 
able at all times from the rest of the musical 
material by its slow and steadily moving 
crotchets. The counter-subject which at once 
follows the first statement of the subject, as an 
accompaniment to the first answer, introduces 
two new rhythmic figures, (a) and ( b ), which 
afford a marked contrast to the principal 
subject: 
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and out of these the various episodes of the 
movement arc contrived. The manner in 
which it is done may be seen in the beginning 
of the first episode, which occurs at bar 16, and 
into which figure (a) is closely woven. The 
adoption of this little figure is especially happy, 
as the mind is led on from the successive 
expositions to the episodes by the same process 
as in the first statement of subject and counter- 
subject, and thereby the continuity becomes 
so much the closer. 

As further examples in which the episodes 
arc noticeable and distinct enough to be 
studied with case may be quoted the 2nd, 3rd, 
5th, 10th and 24th of the first book of the 
* Well-tempered Clavier ’, and the 1st, 3rd, 
12th and 20th of the second book. Episodes 
arc generally most noticeable and important 
in instrumental fugues which have a definite 
and characteristic or rhythmically marked 
subject. 

It follows from the laws by which expositions 
arc regulated that episodes should be fre¬ 
quently used for modulation. While the 
exposition is going on, modulation is restricted, 
and normally answers of the subject arc not in 
the dominant, but only on the dominant; but 
directly the exposition is over the mind inclines 
to look for a change from the regular alterna¬ 
tion of prescribed centres. Moreover, it is 
often desirable to introduce the principal 
subject in a new key, and the episode is happily 
situated and contrived for the process of getting 
there ; in the same way that after transitions to 
foreign keys another episode is serviceable to 
get home again. In this light, moreover, 
episodes arc very frequently characterized by 
sequences, which serve as a means of systema¬ 
tizing the steps of the progressions. Bach occa¬ 
sionally makes a very happy use of them 
by repeating near the end a characteristic 
episode which made its appearance near the 
beginning, thereby adding a very effective 
clement of form to the movement. 

In a looser sense the term “ episode ” may 
be applied to portions of fugues which stand 
out noticeably from the rest of the movement 
by reason of any striking peculiarity; as, for 
instance, the instrumental portion near the 
beginning of the “ Amen ” chorus in Handel's 
* Messiah ’, or the central portions of certain 
very extensive fugues by Bach, in which totally 
new subjects arc developed and worked, to 
be afterwards interwoven with the principal 
subjects. 

In the predominantly homophonic forms of 
music the word is more loosely used than in the 
polyphonic order. It is sometimes used of 
portions of a binary movement in which 


subordinate or accessory subjects appear, and 
sometimes of the subordinate portions between 
one principal subject and another, in which 
modulation frequently takes place. It serves 
more usefully in relation to a movement in 
aria or rondo form, since the middle portion in 
the former in its da capo form and the alter¬ 
native subjects or passages between each entry 
of the subject in the latter cannot conveniently 
be called “ second subjects In the old form 
of rondo, such as Couperin’s, the intermediate 
divisions were so very definite and so clearly 
marked off from the principal subject that they 
were conveniently described as couplets. But 
in the mature form of rondo to be met with in 
sonatas and symphonies the continuity is so 
much closer that it is more convenient to 
define the form as an alternation of principal 
subject (in rondo) or subjects (in sonata) with 
episodes. It sometimes happens in the most 
highly artistic rondos that the first episode 
presents a regular second subject in a new key; 
that the second episode (following the first 
return of the principal subject) is a regular 
development or “ working-out ” portion, and 
the third episode is a recapitulation of the first 
transposed to the principal key. By this means 
a closer approximation to binary form is 
arrived at. 

In operas and oratorios, and kindred forms 
of vocal art, the word is used in the same sense 
as it would be used in connection with 
literature. Mozart somewhat loosely calls 
some of his operatic arias rondos ( e.g . Donna 
Anna’s “ Non mi dir ” or Fiordiligi’s “ Per 
picti ’’) because they have single principal 
subjects interspersed with episodes. 

c. h. h. p., rev. 

Srt «/*• Fu*ue. Rondo. Sonata. 

tPREUVE VILLAGEOISE, L’ (Opera). 

See Gr£try. 

Epstein, Jacob. Sr* Dieren (book on E.). 

EPSTEIN, Julius (b. Agram (Zagreb], 

7 Aug. 1832; d. Vienna, 1 Mar. 1918). 

Austrian (Croatian) pianist and teacher. 

He was a pupil of Rufinatscha and Halm. 

He settled in Vienna, where he was professor 
of pianoforte at the Conservatory from 1867 to 
1901. He belonged to the circle of Brahms’s 
friends. B. b. 

EQUAL TEMPERAMENT. ^Tempera¬ 
ments. 

EQUAL VOICES. A term of rather am¬ 
biguous use, strictly denoting voices of equal 
compass. Sometimes works for female voices 
alone, or for male voices alone, arc spoken of 
as “ works for equal voices ”; but this is in¬ 
correct, and the term should be kept for those 
of equal compass, such as compositions for two 
or more sopranos or for several contraltos, as 
the case may be. In cases where one of two 
soprano parts is taken by a tenor, or one of 
two contralto parts by a bass, the composition 
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docs not cease to be “ for equal voices ”, and 
the term is more correctly used of this com¬ 
bination than of that for soprano and con¬ 
tralto, or for tenor and bass. j. a. f.-m. 

EQUALI {pi.). A term applied to short 
pieces for a group of trombones, of an elegiac 
character and performed at funerals and com¬ 
memorative ceremonies in the Austria of Beet¬ 
hoven's day. The term may have originated 
in a sense equivalent to the expression “ equal 
voices ”, that is to say, the Equali were for 
instruments of one kind. 

Beethoven's Equali, written in 1812 and 
performed at his own funeral, are the most 
famous specimens of the type. They arc still 
occasionally performed on appropriate *»cca- 
sions. 11. c. c. 

EQUIVOCI, GLI (Opera). See Sioracf. 

EQUIVOCI IN AMORE, GLI (Opera). 
Set Scarlatti (A.). 

EQUIVOCI NEL SEMBIANTE, GLI 

(Opera). See Scar latii (A.). 

ERACLEA, L’ (Opera). See Scarlatj 1 
(A.). 

ERARD. Alsatian family of instrument 
makers. The name borne by that firm of 
harp and pianoforte makers has been known 
almost as long in England as in France, its 
workshops having been established in London 
near the close of the 181I1 century, not long 
after those in Paris. The reputation of Erard's 
house is as much due to successful improve¬ 
ments in the harp as in the pianoforte, those of 
the harp being of similar importance to the 
perfecting of the violin accomplished by the 
famous Cremona makers. 

(l) Sebastian Erard A. Strasbourg, 5 Apr. 
1752; d. nr. Pussy, 3 Aug. 1831). He was 
early put to his father's handicraft of cabinet- 
making. His father dying when he was sixteen, 
he went to Paris and placed himself with a 
harpsichord maker. He had soon the op|x»r- 
tunity to display his practical ingenuity by the 
construction of a mechanical harpsichord, 
which was described by the Abbe Roussier in 
1776. The Duchess ol Villcroi took notice of 
him and allotted to him a workshop in her own 
chateau, where, in 1777, he made the first 
pianoforte constructed in France. According 
to Fctis this was a square with two unison stops 
and a compass of five octaves, similar to the 
English and German instruments that had 
been imported. He now established himself, 
with his brother Jean Baptiste, in the Rue de 
Bourbon. Their success exciting the jealousy 
of the Parisian instrument makers know n as 
luthiers, and belonging to the fan-makers’ 
guild, they used the power they possessed to 
*eizc the Erards' workshops; Louis XVI, 
however, came to the aid of the brothers and 
conferred upon Sebasticn (in 1785) a brevet 
permitting him to make “forte-pianos” in¬ 
dependent of the guild, but obliging him to 
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employ workmen who had satisfied its regula¬ 
tions.' 

Sebasticn founded a branch in London in 
1786, and in 1792 he took out a patent for im¬ 
provements in harps and pianofortes. He 
returned to Paris, after the Terror, in 1796, in 
w’hicli year he made his first grand pianoforte, 
using the English action, which he continued 
with until 1808. In 1809 he patented a 
repetition grand piano action (the first) and 
improvements in the construction of the harp, 
nearly completing that ingenious double 
action which was begun about 178O and was 
perfected in 1810. A feature in the 1809 
patent was the inverted bridge or upward bear- 
ing at the wrestplank bridge ol the piano. 
Among Scbasticn's other inventions may be 
mentioned a "piano organist” or combination 
of piano and organ, a " harpe a fourchctte ” 
and the “ orgue expressif 

(2) Pierre Erard ( b . Paris, 1796; d. Passy 
nr. Paris, 18 Aug. 1835), nephew of the pre¬ 
ceding, son of Jean Baptiste Erard. Advanced 
age made Sebasticn leave to Pierre the intro¬ 
duction of his perfected repetition action, the 
patent for which was taken out in London in 
1821. The same year he published there 
* The Harp in its Present Improved State 
Compared with the Original Pedal Harp’. 
In 1833 the patent of the "orgue expressif” 
was extended to Pierre Erard for seven years 
on the plea of its great value and of the losses 
sustained in working it. I lie invention in 
1838 of the Harmonic Bar is claimed for 
him. 1 His widow succeeded him in the busi¬ 
ness. From her it descended to the Count tie 
Franqucville, who had married her niece and 
l>ecamc the chief proprietor of the Paris house, 
hit partner Blondcl being in charge of its 
affairs. On Mondrl's death the manufactory 
was taken over by Guichard et Cic. The 
London manufactory was discontinued in 
1890. a. j. If. 

ERBA, Dionigi >. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th-18th-century composer. Like 
Marcello and Astorga lie was of noble birth, 
and Cardinal Benedetto Lrba seems to have 
been his brother. In 1692 lie was maestro di 
eappetla of the church of San Francesco at 
Milan {see F. Vigoni's * Sac re armonie ’, 1692, 
which contains music by him). The title of 
Don, given him by Quadrio, and that of 
“ R 4 ", mentioned below , show that he was in 
holy orders. In 1694 he took part with Carlo 
Valtcllina in the recitatives for the opera 
‘ Arionc ’, the airs being taken from no less 
than 26 other composers; and in 1695 he 
collal>oratcd with Alessandro Besozzi and 
Giacomo Battistini in ' Antcmio in Roma ’. 

Erba’s chief interest lies in the fact that he is 

• Rimhault. ‘ The Pianoforte* (i860), p. 134. 

* (Hear Paul. • Gescturhlc <lr. Claviers * (l.eip/i«, 
1868). 
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not improbably the composer of a Magnificat 
for two choirs from which Handel borrowed 
more or less closely for several pieces in the 
second part of ‘ Israel in Egypt \ A complete 
copy of this work, entitled * Magnificat. Del 
R d Sgr. Erba is in the R.C.M. and a partial 
one (ending in the middle sheet) in Handel’s 
writing, without title or date, in the Roy. Lib., 
B.M. Opinions are divided as to whether it 
is an original composition of Handel’s Italian 
time (1707-10) or by Erba. In favour of the 
former were Schoclcher and Macfarren (pre¬ 
face to * Israel in Egypt * for the Sacred Har¬ 
monic Society). It is obvious that but for the 
existence of the manuscript by Handel the 
question would never have been raised. The 
whole evidence was carefully examined at 
great length by Chrysandcr (‘ Handel I, 
1G8-78), whose conclusion is strongly in 
favour of its being by Erba. He shows that the 
date of Handel’s manuscript is probably 
1 735 " 4 ° (‘ Israel * was 1738); that it has 
marks of being a copy and not an original 
composition; that the paper is not Italian, 
but the same as that used for his English 
works ; and that the style of the music differs 
materially from Handel’s style, whether early 
or late. In addition it might be urged that it 
is extremely improbable that in a copy of a 
work of Handel’s his powerful name would be 
displaced on the title in favour of the insig¬ 
nificant one of Erba. Chrysandcr published 
the Magnificat as the first of the supplements 
to his Handel edition. Since then the re¬ 
searches of Percy Robinson, embodied in his 
book ‘ 1 landrl and his Orbit ’, have added 
fresh matter to this discussion. Robinson 
found that Erba and Urio are names of places 
in the neighbourhood of Milan (Erba is 
between Como and Lccco), and on this dis¬ 
covery he founds the theory that the manu¬ 
scripts which bear these names arc the 
composition of Handel himself, dating from 
the Italian period. In this respect Robinson’s 
book is of importance to the student. For the 
list of numbers borrowed for' Israel ’ see Sedley 
Taylor, ‘ The Indebtedness of Handel' (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1906). s. c., adds. 

ERBACH, Christian ( b . district of Algcs- 
heim, Hesse, 1573 ; d. Augsburg, 1635). 

German organist and composer. About 
1600 he became organist to the Fuggers at 
Augsburg, succeeded Hassler as town organist 
of Augsburg in 1602, in 1625 became cathedral 
organist and in 1628 (according to Gerber) 
was appointed “ Ratshcrr ” of the same city. 
The first book of his * Modi sacri scu cantus 
musici vocibus 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 et pluribus, ad 
omne genus instrument musici accommodates ’ 
was published in 1600 at Augsburg, the second 
in 1604 and the third in 1606. Bodcnschatz’s 
‘ Florilcgium Portcnsc ’ and Schade’s * Prom- 
ptuarium musiccs ’ (Strasbourg) contain motets 


of his in 4, 6 and 8 parts. Manuscript com¬ 
positions of his arc in the cathedral library at 
Augsburg and in the State Library in Berlin. 

f. c., adds. 

ERBE DEUTSCHER MUSK, DAS. to 

Denkmaler (5). 

Erben. K»rel Jaromfr. Set Bcndl ('Christina. 

?° fk . ovcc J choral »°ng 5 ). Dvoflk 

• n£kl«* B d f ’ , worki , 4 iym P h - P° c,m & 
Orphan son*). I-ibich (2 melodramas with orch.). 
Mdchuea t Christmas Eve \ cantata). NovAk <’Spectre's 
v'i c ,,*. ch ° r ? ™°£>- Oslrd.1 (declamation with orch.). 
\ omadka (‘ Vodnik opera!. 

Erekmann-Ch.tri.n (£mile Ercknumn & Ale- 
xandre Ch.tr.an), Set Chap! (* Ten.pe.tad \ opera). 
Edward. (J., Friend Frit* \ operetta). Erlanger (C., 
Juif polonais ’. opera). Fourdrain (* Rantzau incid. 
rn.». Koechlin ( Confidences d’un ioucur dc clarinette’ 
Mae, « n (A.. ‘ Waldidyll'. opera). Marshal 
(C. H., Amoureux de Catherine opera: incid. m. for 
2 plays). Mascagni (* Amico Fritz • & * Rantzau 
< F«end Fritz overture). Web 
CPolmsche Jude ’.opera). 

ERCOLE AMANTE (Opera). See Cavallj. 

Erdelyi, Jozsef. See Jrmnitz (6 songs). 

ERDMANN, Eduard (b. Tseziz [WcndcnJ, 
Latvia, 5 Mar. 1896). 

Latvian-German pianist and composer. He 
comes of a Baltic family of scholars. While 
attending the “ Gymnasium ” at Riga he took 
pianoforte lessons from Bror Mdllcrstcn and 
Jean de Chastain and learned theory from 
Harald Crcutzburg. In June 1914, having 
matriculated, he went to Berlin to study the 
pianoforte with Conrad Ansorgc, and com¬ 
position, until 1918, with Heinz Tiessen. From 
1919 onwards he toured as a concert pianist, in 
which capacity he came to be known also as a 
disinterested champion of modern composers. 
For instance, at the Venice Festival of the 
I.S.C.M. in 1925 he introduced the exacting 
pianoforte Sonata by Artur Schnabel. In 
Oct. 1925 he was appointed professor at the 
Hochschulc of Cologne. 

As a composer Erdmann first attracted 
attention with a Symphony performed at the 
50th Tonkunstlcrfcst at Weimar in 1920, and 
afterwards in many German cities. His second 
Symphony was performed for the first time in 
1925 at the Prague Festival of the I.S.C.M* 

In his works Erdmann shows himself a daring 
and original thinker. He makes few con¬ 
cessions to his audiences, and it is sometimes 
a difficult task to follow his rather complex 
mode of expression, but while availing himself 
of modern harmonic freedom, he adheres to 
sound methods of construction and notably 
to the principles of tonality. Of the following 
compositions, all of which arc published, Opp* 

8, 10, 11, 12 and 13 arc those which represent 
his development most strikingly : 

Op. 

1. * An den Fruhling vn. & pf. 

2. Four wnp. 

3. Six song.. 

5. 1 Bagatellen ’ for pf. 

6. Five pf. pieces. 

7 . Five songs. 

8. * Himmel und Erde song. 

9. Rondo for orch. 
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• 10. Symphony No. I. 

11. Two songs. 

12. Sonata lor vn. unaccomp. 

13. Symphony No. 2. 

15. Pf. Concerto. 

Without opus number . a I'ox Trot in C major. 

E. E. 

EREDE, Alberto (A. Genoa, 8 Nov. 1909). 

Italian conductor. He studied pianoforte, 
cello and composition at the Conservatories of 
Genoa (1926), Milan (1927) and Basel (1929). 
At the last he became a pupil of Weingartner 
for conducting. He first became known in 
England as associate conductor at the Glyndc- 
bournc Opera, which he visited annually from 
1934 to 1939. At the same time he was musical 
director of the Sal/burg Opera Guild from 
Aug. 1935 to Mar. 1938. In May 1945 he was 
appointed artistic director and permanent 
conductor of the symphony orchestra of the 
Italian Radio Company at Turin, a post he 
held until Aug. 1946, when he returned to 
England as musical director and permanent 
conductor of the New- London Opera Company 
at the Cambridge Theatre, London. He has 
been a guest conductor for many years at the 
I'eatro alia Scala, Milan, and has conducted 
both opera and concerts in Vienna, Berlin, 
Stockholm, Amsterdam, Belgrade, New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Buenos Aires, Rome, Florence, Hamburg. 
Naples, Gdtehorg, Toronto, etc. 


EREDI (Hrredi), Francesco (4. ?; d. ?). 

Italian iGtlt-i7th*ccntury composer. He 
was maestio di cafpella of the cathedral at 
Ravenna in 1G23 and of the town in 1629. 11 c 
published a book of madrigals (iboo), vesper 
psalms (1623), ‘ L’ Armida del l asso ... a 
5 voci ’, Op. 3 (1629); also songs in collective 

volumes. K . v . d. s. 

EREM1TA (real name Giusberti), Giulio 

(o. Ferrara, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century organist and composer, 
lie was a monk, organist at Ferrara (? Cal- 
maldoli monastery), and published 3 books of 
madrigals, 1584-89. e. v. d. s. 

ERHART (Ehrhardt), Dorothy 
(Agnes Alice) (A. London, 5 Jan. 1894). 

English harpsichordist, conductor, com¬ 
poser and writer on music. She was educated 
at the Dame Alice Harpur School, Bedford, 
between 1908 and 1910, and took music 
lessons from Dr. H. A. Harding. Later she 
studied at Birmingham University, becoming 
a B.Mus. in 1916. She had composition 
lessons with Granville Bantock and studied 
conducting under Adrian Boult and at the 
Salzburg Mozarteum, and the harpsichord 
wills Alice Elders. Since 1930 she has been 
on the stall of the Webber-Douglas School of 
Singing. She was Music Adviser to the Joint 
Committee for Music and Drama in Villages 
Irom 1934 to 19,40 and Music Adviser to the 
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Carnegie “C” Committee in 1940-41, be¬ 
sides being on the panel of Music Advisers to 
the National Federation ol Women's Insti¬ 
tutes since 1951. In 1927-29 she was Hon¬ 
orary Secretary of the Society of Women 
Musicians. She founded the Erhart Chamber 
Orchestra in 1926 and conducted it until 1938, 
specializing in lesser-known works by Bach, 
Arne, l'ergolesi, the music to ‘ 1 he Tempest ’ 
by Locke, and compositions by modern 
musicians. During these years she conducted 
several other orchestras, including that ol the 
Chanticleer Opera Company, and she often 
played the harpsichord for them. She 
worked for C.E.M.A. and for the Army 
Educational Department during the second 
world war, and since then she has been a 
frequent lecturer and adjudicator at provin¬ 
cial music schools and festivals. 

Dorothy Lrhart's compositions include 
Variations for pianoforte and orchestra, 
written for Mary Abbott and the British 
Women's .Symphony Orchestra, and played 
by them in 1929, some choral duets, a piano¬ 
forte (Quintet in D major (1917) and arrange¬ 
ments of ' Little Gaddesden May Song ’ and 

1 he Spoiled Cow* 1939). She has .iK<* 
edited J. C. Bach’s Quintet in F major and 
written several articles lor various music 
journals. m. k. \v. 

ERICH, Daniel [b. ?; d. ?). 

German 17th-i8th-centuiy organist and 
toin|>oser. He was a pupil ol Buxtehude at 
Lubcck and became organist .it G Oil row, 
where he worked early in the 18th century. 
He is one of Bach's precursors as a composer 
and no doubt improviser of organ chorale 
preludes. He is also said to have written 
clavier works, of which, however, no trace 
remains. E. u. 

ERISMENA (Opera). See Cavalli. 

ERK, Ludwig Christian (A. Wet/lur, 6 
Jan. 1807; d. Berlin, 25 Nov. 1883). 

German conductor, teacher and song col¬ 
lector. His father (Adam Wilhelm Erk, 1779- 
1820) was cathedral organist at Wctzlar. Lud¬ 
wig studied music under his father and Andre 
of Offenbach, receiving his general education 
from Spies*, a well-known teacher at Frank¬ 
fort o/M. In 1826 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor at the teachers’ seminary at Moers on 
the Lower Rhine, and there his connection 
with popular music began. I Ic started musical 
festivals at Rcmschcidt, Ruhrort, Duisburg 
and other small towns, which largely con¬ 
tributed to the taste for sacred and secular part- 
music. In 1836 he was appointed musical 
professor of the royal seminary at Berlin, and 
in the following year conductor of the newly 
formed cathedral choir, which post, for want of 
proper support, he relinquished in 1838. In 
1843 he founded a Mannergcsangvcrcin in 
Berlin, for the express purpose of singing 
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“ Volkslicder ”, and in 1852 started the 
Erkscher Gesangverein, a mixed choir. In 
1857 Erk was appointed director of music. In 
the beginning of 1877 he resigned his post in 
the seminary in Berlin, and was succeeded by 
Dicnel. Among the most important of the 
many collections of German songs he edited 
is his ‘ Deutschcr Licderhort of which 
Vol. I contains modern “ Volkslicder ” 1 and 
Vol. II those of the 13th-!8th centuries. 

F. C. 

ERKEL. Hungarian family of musicians, 
believed to be of German or Netherlandish 
origin. 

( 1 ) Ferenc Erkel (b. Gyula, Comitat 
Itfkcs, 7 Nov. 1810; d. Budapest, 15 June 
,8 93 )» pianist, conductor and composer. His 
known ancestors were all musicians and 
schoolmasters at Pozsony (Prcssburg, now 
Bratislava in Czechoslovakia). His grand¬ 
father, on entering the sen-ices of Count 
Wenckhcim's family, settled at Gyula, the 
manorial residence of his employers. His son, 
the composer's father, schoolmaster and regens 
c/iori at the parish church of the local German 
community, had himself attended to the 
musical instruction of his ten children, of 
whom Ferenc, the second, was undoubtedly 
the most talented. At the age of ten he 
deputized for his father at the church organ 
and at eleven his pianoforte playing introduced 
him to the musical gatherings of the local 
gentry. At twelve he was sent to the secondary 
schools at Nagyvdrad, but shortly aftenvards 
he was transferred to Pozsony where he found 
greater facilities for musical training. He took 
lessons from Heinrich Klein, a well-known 
teacher, composer and cathedral organist, and 
from K 4 roly TurAnyi, an esteemed pianist and 
composer. As the seat of the Hungarian Diet 
and fairly near to Vienna, Pozsony provided 
many opportunities to enlarge musical ex¬ 
perience ; Erkel attended opera performances 
and concerts — he is said to have heard the 
young Liszt, his junior by one year. His first 
attempts at composition (‘ Litany ’, etc.) also 
date from this period, and he made frequent 
public appearances as pianist. 

On concluding his studies Erkel became 
music master in the household of Count 
KAlmAn Csdky at Kolozsv^r. The years spent 
in the Transylvanian capital (1827-34) were 
of some importance to his future career, for he 
became acquainted with some of the leading 
Hungarian musical personalities and with the 
administrative and social notabilities of the 
country, and he soon assumed the musical 
leadership of the town. In 1834, on his way to 
SzemcrtkJ, where he took up new duties as 
music master to Countess Stainlcn-Saalfcld, 
he visited Pest and appeared as pianist at a 
concert, attracting considerable attention. He 
1 Thus not folksongs at all: ue Volkslied. 


did not remain long at his new post, for the 
following year saw him as musical director 
of the recently formed Hungarian theatrical 
company of Buda. His name had begun to 
appear with increasing frequency on the 
musical programmes of the twin-capital, and 
he accompanied many of the visiting musical 
celebrities. It may have been Vieuxtemps’s 
debut at Pest in 1837 which led to the com¬ 
position of the ‘ Duo brillant * for violin and 
pianoforte, his first published work. Although 
the title-page of its second edition claims joint 
authorship, Vieuxtemps’s share is believed to 
have been confined to the editing of the violin 
part. 

Erkcl’s Buda engagement too was of a short 
duration, for in 1836 he became second con¬ 
ductor of the Municipal (German) Theatre at 
Pest. The two years spent with this company 
enlarged his knowledge of the operatic reper¬ 
tory and gave him considerable experience in 
orchestral conducting. On 17 Jan. 1838 he 
signed his contract with the newly established 
National Theatre at Pest, which appointed 
him musical director with full powers of ad¬ 
ministration. His dlbut in that post took 
place on 25 Jan. 1838, when Bellini’s ‘ La 
stranicra ’ was performed. His consummate 
musicianship and organizing talent soon made 
the operatic performances a popular success. 

The question of Hungarian opera occupied 
Erkel’s mind from the very beginning of his 
directorship, and he decided to attempt a 
national work of his own. The success of his 
first opera, ‘ Bitori Miria first performed on 
8 Aug. 1840, confirmed his claims. The 
achievement was the more remarkable because 
it had been preceded by a mere handful 
of compositions — about eight in number, 
mostly variations and fantasies. The famous 
' Hunyadi L.lszlo his next opera, was pro¬ 
duced in 1844, with an extraordinary success, 
due in part to the patriotic feeling on the eve 
of the nation’s struggle for independence. The 
chorus “ Mcghalt a csclszovd ” (“ Dead is the 
intriguer ”) was regarded as a political demon¬ 
stration and was greeted with sustained 
applause, much like Verdi's famous chorus in 
* Attila ’. It is interesting to note that the tune 
of this chorus was rediscovered by Bartdk 
during one of his folk-music collecting expedi¬ 
tions more than half a century later. The 
florid aria traditionally known as the “ La 
Grange aria ” was a later addition to the score 
(June 1850), written especially for Anne dc La 
Grange, a French soprano who studied the 
principal part in Hungarian. Plans were 
made to produce ‘ Hunyadi Ldszl6 ’ in Paris 
and London, but they did not materialize. 

In the year of its first performance Erkel s 
* Hymnusz ’ was awarded first prize at an open 
competition: it has remained the nation’s 
prayer ever since. Having thus become the 
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first musician of the country, lie was elected 
musical director of the Pcst-budai Hangasz- 
cgyesulctwhose early concerts were often 
given under his direction. It was F.rkcl who 
acquainted Berlioz with the tune of the 
Rdkoczy Marcli on the occasion of the latter's 
visit to I’est in i8.|6. In recognition of Erkcl’s 
sliarc in the frenetic success of Isis Hungarian 
debut Berlioz presented him with the auto¬ 
graph score of his celebrated orchestral piece, 
now preserved in the Music Department of the 
Hungarian National Museum, Erkcl's next 
opera, * Bank ban though written shortly 
afterwards, was not performed until iHbi, 
probably on account of the unsettled political 
situation following the defeat of ib|9. This 
opera has remained in the repertory: the 
Ides of March, a national holiday, is tradition¬ 
ally celebrated with its performance. 

Krkel played an important part in the foun¬ 
dation of the Philharmonic Society in 1853. of 
which he was subsequently appointed Presi¬ 
dent Conductor, and he directed its concerts 
until 1870. With the Doppler brothers he 
collaborated in the opera ' Krzscbet ’ (ol 
which he composed the second act), written 
for the Empress Klizalieth’s visit to the «apital 
as Queen of Hungary in 1837. In 18b# lie was 
elected "National Music Director" of the 

National Hungarian .\ssociation of Choral 
Singers ", and in 1873 he was appointed prin¬ 
cipal and ftiojestor ordinarius of the recently 
established Academy of Music. He parti¬ 
cipated in the fiftieth anniversary celebrations 
of the National Theatre (1887) by writing a 
* Festival Overture ’ especially for the oc¬ 
casion : this is his best orchestral composition, 
a truly majestic piece of music. His last opera, 

‘ Istvan kirdly ', intended for the inauguration 
of the opera-house was not finished in time 
and was performed in 1883. 

Although not the first to have set original 
Hungarian texts to music of a predominantly 
national character, Krkel will alwa>s Ik- re¬ 
membered as the creator of a Hungarian 
operatic style. His achievement must lie 
judged in the light of his contribution to the 
“ romantic " programme of the later 19th- 
century Hungarian composers for the creation 
of a national musical style of European signifi¬ 
cance. The national element svas then repre¬ 
sented by the characteristic wbunkos dance 
music, which enjoyed national — indeed 
international — popularity and whose charac¬ 
teristic rhythms, mclismatic patterns and 
elastic formal organization made it particu¬ 
larly suitable for opera where symphonic treat¬ 
ment was not thought essential by a public 
that could not as yet appreciate a sophisticated 
utterance and the liner points of musical 

' ■''* association f <‘t il»- promotion of choral and 
orchestral concern, the pee. urv>r ..f the Philharmonic 
society. 
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treatment. This explains the fact that national 
opera was established and to a certain extent 
consolidated before the emergence of a corre¬ 
sponding instrumental or symphonic style. 
The models provided by grand opera were 
particularly suited to Erkcl's gifts, and in his 
earlier operas the national idiom was wedded 
to the traditional schemes of French ami 
Italian models. ‘ Bdtori Maria ’, ' llunyadi 
I.as/lo ' and ' Bank ban ’ are all constructed in 
set numbers, ».e. arias, concerted pieces, 
cabalcttas, scenes, conctttonu instrumental 
solos, etc., connected by accompanied reci¬ 
tative, and thus resemble the operas of Bellini, 
Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Verdi, etc. His later 
operas on the other hand show him approach¬ 
ing the W agnerian ideal: in 1 Dozsa Gyorgy ' 
and * Brankovics Gyorgy ' arias, etc., are in¬ 
creasingly replaced by free recitative-like 
declamation and continuous music, though 
effective finales and dramatic ensembles still 
prevail to some extent. ‘ Istvan kiraly ’ shows 
a compromise between musico-dramatic and 
o|>erjiic conception. On the whole the quali¬ 
ties of these later operas, their structural plan 
and their dramatic force show a striking 
resemblance to Mussorgsky's methods and 
st> !e. The prophetic gifts of Lrkel's musical 
thinking arc seen especially in 1 Brankovics 
Gyorgy ’, whose vocal writing, based on a text 
adapted from prose drama, foreshadows the 
methods of Richard Strauss and Debussy. 

1 his opera is also remarkable for the intro¬ 
duction of Serbian and Turkish melodies, 
happily blended with Hungarian. The comic 
o|H-ras ' Sarolta ' and * Xevtclcn hosok ' 
represent an intermediate phase in which he 
strove to reconcile elements of Hungarian 
popular song with the conventions of theatre- 
music. The style and method anticipate 
Kod.ily. 

11 is scores show a remarkable sense of orches¬ 
tral colour; his virtuoso llute and clarinet 
parts were undoubtedly inspired by the ex¬ 
cellent performers under his command (r.£. 
the Doppler brothers), while the inclusion of 
the luiogalt and cimbalom was a concession to 
national sentiment. There is a part for viola 
d'amote [treated as an instrumental obbligato) 
in ' Bank bAn '. In all his operas he resorted 
to episodes from national history, which con¬ 
tributed greatly to their success. A film, 
depicting his life, was produced in 1952. 

CATALOGUE OF W ORKS - 

OPERAS 

1 Biiori Maria’. » acts (libretto by lSei.i Egrasy, after 
Aiulrai llugoim,;. prod. Pol. National Theatre. 

0 Au*. 1 8 »o. 

Munva." E.wto 4 act* (lib. by Egrosy. after Eo.inc 
l<>«h iB|r-4S). prod. Pert, National Theatre. 

*7 Jan. 1844 . 


* Bawd on Enin Major’s annotated biblioRtapliiral 
e»»ay, to which the reader i, referred | u r further details. 
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‘ Erzicbct * (in collaboration with Ferenc & Kiroly 
Doppler), 3 acts, prod. Pest. National Theatre, 
6 May 1857. 

* B.ink ban 3 acts (lib. by Egrcssy, after J 6 zsef Katona) 
(•&I 4 - 52 ). Prod- Pet. National Theatre. 9 Mar. 

‘ Sarolta ’. comic opera, 3 acts (lib. by Jbasef Cranyuga), 
prod. Pest, National Theatre, 26 June 1862. 

‘ Dozsa Gyorgy \ 5 acU (lib. by Edc Szigligcti, after 
M6r Jokai) (1864-67), prod. Pest, National 
theatre, 6 Apr. 1867. 

‘ Brankovics Gyorgy 4 acts (lib. by Lchel Odry & 
Ferenc Ormai, after Kbroly Obcrnyik's drama), 
prod. Budapest, National Theatre, 20 May 1874. 

' Nevtclen ho*ok ', 4 acts (lib. by Edc T6th) (1875-80), 
prod. Budapest, National Theatre. 30 Nov. 1880. 

I'tvAn kir.ily *, 4 act* (lib. by Antal Varadi, after Lajos 
Dobsa), prod. Budapest, Royal Hungarian Opera. 
14 Mar. 1885. 

' Kcmeny Simon 3 acts (lib. by J 6 kai), not prod., ? 
MS lost. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Music for a number of plays. 

ORCHESTRAL WORK 

' Onncpi nyitany * (‘ Festival Overture ') (1887). 

PIANOFORTE AND STRING ORCHESTRA 

' Bcglcilungs-Skiiien zu den Gael Variationen * (1839). 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

' Duo brillant cn forme dc fantaisic sur des airs 
hongrois . . for vn. (with Vieuxtemps) (1837). 

' Magyar alburn-lap ’ (‘Hungarian Album-Leaf') for 
viola (1890). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

* Magyar abrand * (' Hungarian Fantasy ') (? 1827-34) 

(■ lost). 

' Albumblatt * (1839). 

' I'hantasia klavirra, az erdelyi Kikbczy dal themijira 
...’(' Fantasy for Clavier on the Transylvanian 
Rukbczy Theme ') (1839) (? lost). 

* Emlrkul Liszt Fcrencrc Rakbczy Indulbja * ('Souvenir 

for Liszt. Rakoczy’s March ') (? 1840). 

' RAkbczy Induloia . . . b» Baton Miria Indulbja ' 
(' Kbkbrzy's March . . . and Bbtori Mirra's 
March ’) (? 1853). 

* Capriccio ' (? 1844) lost. 

' Original Ungarischcr . . * (1845). 

' Transcriptions ’ (? 1830) 

1. Elbgje dc H. W. Ernst. 

2. Lc Carncval dc Vcnise. 

' Marche hongroise ...’(? 1852). 

' Adagio.' 

Also a number of choruses and songs. 

Stt alio National Anthems (Hungary). 

(2) Gyula Erkel (b . Pest, 7 Aug. 1842; d. 
Ujpcst, 22 Mar. 1909), composer and conduc¬ 
tor, son of the preceding. At six years of age 
he already played percussion in the orchestra 
of the National Theatre. He conducted 
operas and founded the Ujpest Conservatory 
of Music. He wrote many so-called “ popular 
plays ” ( tUps:inmu ) similar to the English 
ballad operas and incidental music. His 
works also include a Symphonic Movement 
(1858), a Hungarian March (1858), Overture 
on Themes from Ruzitska*s ‘ Bela kirily 
fiit Asa ’ (1881)', and Ballet Suite for full 
orchestra (1885). 

(3) Elek Erkel (b . Pest, 2 Nov. 1843; d. 
Budapest, 10 June 1898), conductor, bass- 
drum player and composer, brother of the 
preceding. He wrote operettas. 

« The first Hungarian opera whose music is preserved. 
First performed at Kolozsvbr, 26 Dec. 1822. 


(4) Liszlo Erkel (b. Pest, 9 Apr. 1844; d. 
Pozsony, 3 Dec. 1896), conductor, brother of 
the preceding. He was a choral conductor and 
an esteemed pianoforte teacher at Pozsony, 
where Bart6k received lessons from him. 

( 5 ) SAndor Erkel (£. Pest, 2 Jan. 1846; d. 

Bbkcscsaba, 14 Oct. 1900), conductor and 
composer, brother of the preceding. He began 
his career, like the other Erkel sons, as a per¬ 
cussion (kettledrum) player in the orchestra of 
the National Theatre, where he served from 
1861 to 1874. He succeeded his father as first 
conductor of the Opera in 1875; the next 
year he was appointed its director. He re¬ 
mained in service until 1886 and after his 
resignation retained the title of Musical Direc¬ 
tor. The overture to his opera * Csobincz ’ 
(produced on 13 Dec. 1865) is still a favour¬ 
ite piece with Hungarian orchestras. Other 
compositions include ‘ Hungarian Overture ’ 
(1868), choruses and pianoforte transcrip¬ 
tions. j. s. w. 
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ERKIN, Ulvi Ceznal ( b . Istanbul, 

14 Mar. 1906). 

Turkish pianist, conductor and composer. 
He comes of a musical family, his mother 
playing the pianoforte and his brother Fcridun, 
who later chose a diplomatic career and be¬ 
came Turkish ambassador to the U.S.A., the 
violin. Ulvi began to have pianoforte lessons 
at the age of eight. From 1919 to 1925 his 
teacher was Filomeno Adinolfi. After study¬ 
ing at the Galatasary Lyceum in his native 
city, he won a scholarship sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education in 1925 and went to 
Paris to study at the Conservatoire in 1926-20 
and the £cole Normalcde Musique in 1929-30. 
His teachers there were Isidor Philipp (i 9 2 5 “ 
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1928) and Camille Dec reuse (1925-28) for 
pianoforte, and Jean and Noel Gallon (1925- 
1928) for composition. Later he concluded 
his studies in composition privately with 
Nadia Boulanger. In 1930 he received the 
Licence d’Enseignement from the £colr 
Normalc and the same year returned to 
Turkey, where he was appointed teacher of 
pianoforte at the Music Teachers’ School in 
Ankara. On 29 Sept. 1932 he married the 
well-known Turkish concert pianist Ferhunde 
Kcmzi. 

After the reorganization of the State Con¬ 
servatory by Hindemith in 1936, Lrkin con¬ 
tinued to he a pianoforte professor at bith 
institutions, but he soon afterwards reduced his 
public appearances as a pianist to occasional 
accompanying in broadcasts. In 1913 Ins 
pianoforte Concerto was awarded the Music 
l’rizc of the People’s Party and performed in 
Ankara and Berlin by his wife. In 10 17 l‘ r 
conducted his first Symphony in Prague, where 
his • Kd^ek^c ' and string (.hiartet were also 
performed. In 1918 he liegan to conduct the 
orc hestra of the State Conservatory in Ankara 
and to make guest appearances with the 
Presidential Philharmonic Orchestra. In 
1949-51 he was director of the State Con¬ 
servator)’. lie continues to l>e a professor 
there. 

As a composer Lrkin first tried his hand at 
smaller forms, but gradually turned towards 
sonata form, in which almost all his mature 
works are cast. Since his ancestors came from 
the Black Sea coast, it is not surprising to find 
that, as a rule, his scher/o movements are in 
5-8 or 7-8 time and in the style of the horon a 
folk dance of that coast), with passages imitat¬ 
ing the effect of the kemtnfe, a stringed instru¬ 
ment of the same region. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLET 

’ Krlok'Um"' liorroBrjpliy by Ninette «t«* VaWififlJpl. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

• Karago* *, Turkish shadow play (? 1941 ). 

CIIOKAL WORKS 
Knlk-ong* for 3-part rliorut ' 1936 ). 

7 Folktomrt for mixed chorus (tots). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

3 Dances (r. i*)l*»). 

' H.ivr.un ’ (‘ Feast *) ( 1914'. 

' Ko<ck{«-dance rhapsody 1943 ). 

Symphony No, t 11944 4*» - 
S\ m plumy No. 3 ( 19*8 -,i). 

‘Sinfonietta* for stsrs. ( 1951 ). 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 

• Concertino * for pf. (t9Jr). 

3 Sours for soprano (1933) 

l. Bulbul t'Fhe Niicliling.ilc). 

3. Ayin Ondordu (Full Moon). 


1 The music is an orchestral version of * Five Drops ' 
for pianoforte 0930- 


IT. Concerto (l94*>- 
Vn. Concerto (19171- 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
String Quartet 'i93'> l*»J. 

Quintet for .• sns.. viola, cello & pf. ' 1943)- 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
’ Lullaby. Improvisation and Zrybek Song’ 1 \j.. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

• Five Drops ' (193* •- 
7 l.asy Piece* lor children (1917)- 
S.-r.ata 1946 b 
•Duyujlar* * Sensations *). 


S< »\<.S 


7 Folksong* for voice & pf. (1936b 

<;. O. 

ERLANGER, Camille ( b . Paris, 25 May 
1863; d. Parts, 24 Apr. 1919). 

French composer. He entered the Paris 
Conservatoire at the age of seventeen, studying 
pianoforte and composition under G. Mathias, 
E. Durand, Taudon, Bazillc and L. Delibes. 
In 1888 he won the Grand Prix dc Rome with 
the cantata * Vclleda ’. His first great success 
was with a dramatic legend in three parts, 
* Saint-)ulicn PIlospitalicr a powerful work 
after Flaultcri’s story, performed at the Con¬ 
certs dc POptTa in 1895. An ’ Idylled'Armori- 
qttc' in three at ts and a prologue,' Kermaria 
was protluced at the Opfra-Comiquc on 8 
Feb. 1897. His most important work, * I.c 
Juif polonais', on the popular Alsatian story 
by Erekmann-Ghatrian on which Irving's 
success, * 1 he Bells ’, was also based, was pro¬ 
duced at the <)|>era-Comiquc on 11 Apr. 
1900. * Aphrodite ’ was performed there on 
23 Mar. 1906; ‘Bacchus triumphant ’ in 
1910; * La Sorcicrc ’ in 1912. A * Serenade 
caraavalrsquc' for orchestra, six * Pocmes 
Hisses ’ and other songs, atul some pianoforte 
pieces, may also Ik* mentioned. Another 
opera, * Lc Fils dc I’etoilc ’, was produced at 
the Opera on 20 Apr. 1904; he also com¬ 
posed * llannelc Mat tern ' and ‘ Faublas ’. 

o. F. 


ItiBi. Baciiiiii, A.. ' < -.(iiiillc- l.rl.itigcr' in ' Lc 
M»ntlr mti’ic.ilM j> 1919. 

ERLANGER, Frederic d’, Baron (A. 

Paris, 29 May 1868; d. London, 23 Apr. 

• 943 )- 

Anglo-French composer. His father was a 
German anti his mother an American. He 
began his musical studies in Paris under 
Anselm Elunant, his only teacher. His first 
work, a book of songs, was published during 
the composer’s twentieth year, and shortly 
afterwards he took up his abode in London as 
a banker, becoming a naturalized Englishman 
His compositions include works of all kinds 
notably the operas, * Jehan dc Saintrc ’ (Aix 
Ics-Bains, 1 .Aug. 1893; Hamburg, 1894) 

* Incs Mendo ’ (produced, tinder the pseu 
donym of Feed. Regnal, in London at Covent 
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Garden on to July 1897, and subsequently in 
Germany); * less’ (after Thomas Hardy’s 
less of the d'Urbcrvilles ’), produced at the 
San Carlo Theatre, Naples, on 10 Apr. 1906 
and at Govern Garden on 14 July 1909; and 
Noel , produced at the Paris Opera-Comique 
on 28 Dee. 1910. 

Among d’Erlanger’s other works arc a string 
Quartet, a Sonata for violin and pianoforte, an 
‘ Andante symphonique ’ for cello and or¬ 
chestra, a Quintet for pianoforte and strings, a 
Suite symphonique * for orchestra (1895), a 

V , , ° ,i » l C M nCCrt0 ’ ° p - ,7 ’ pla > ,cd b y Krcisler at 
tlic Philharmonic Concert of 12 Mar. 1903, 
and a ‘ Concerto symphonique * for piano and 
orchestra (1921). More recent is a Requiem 
lor solo voices, chorus and orchestra (1931). 
Clearness of form and elegance of idea and 
expression ^ arc the distinguishing marks of 
<1 Erlangcr’s music, whether in his operatic 
work, in his chamber and orchestral music, 
or in his songs. c# p 

ERLEBACH, Philipp Heinrich (b. Esens, 
East Frisia', 25 July 1657; d. Rudolstadt, 

17 Apr. 1714). 

German composer. He was Kapellmeister at 
the court of Rudolstadt in 1697. His opera 
(Singsfid ), 4 Die Plciadcn ’, appears to be lost. 
He also wrote cantatas, sacred songs, over¬ 
tures, sonatas, etc. e. v. d. s. 

ERLKING, THE. ... . 

ERLKtiNIG. ochubcrt s song, a set¬ 
ting of Goethe's ba lad, composed at the 
age of eighteen in 1815, of which there are 
four versions. It was first sung in public, 
in Vienna, by Michael Vogl, on 7 Mar. 
1821, and published that year as Op. 1. 
The familiar English title has come to stay, 
although it is utterly meaningless: there is 
no such thing as an 44 crl ”, and the proper 
English word for the German Erie is alder. 
However, the original German name of the 
song too is due to a mistake. It comes from 
Herder's collection 4 Stimmen dcr Volker ’, 
an anthology of translations of folk poetry of 
various nations, in this ease a Danish talc. 
Herder mistook the meaning of the Danish 
El/erkong (now FJverkong), which has nothing 
to do with alder-trees and should have been ; 
translated 44 Elfcnkonig ” = king of the elves. 2 « 

E. B. 

ERMELINDA TALEA PASTORELLA. | 

See Maria Antonia YValplrgis. ( 

ERNANI. Opera in 4 acts by Verdi. Li- t 
bretto by Francesco Maria Piavc, based on f 
Victor Hugo’s drama 4 Hernani Produced \ 
Venice, Tcatro La Fenice, 9 Mar. 1844. 1st f 
perf. abroad, Vienna (in Italian), 30 May 1844. 0 

1st in England, London, Her Majesty’s n 
Theatre (in Italian), 8 Mar. 1845. 1st in 


U- S -A., New York (in Italian), ir. Apr, 1817 

ERNEUNDE (Opera). s!e plZ or 4? ’ 

ERNST, Alfred (b . P6ngueux, 9 Apr. 
i860; d. Pans, 16 May 1898) * P 

French writer on music. He was one of the 
oremost champions of Wagner in French 
literature. The following are his most 
important works: ‘ L’CEuvre dramatique 
d Hector Berlioz ’ (1884) J ‘ Richard Wagner 
et Ic dramc contcmporain * (1887) i ' L’Art de 
Wagner’, i, 4 L’(Euvre po6tique ’ (1893), ii, 

‘ L’CEuvre musicalc ’ (unfinished); 4 Etude 
sur Tannhauscr de Wagner’ (1895, with E. 

I oiree); and lastly, the translations into 
rhythmic French prose of the words of 4 Die 
Meistersinger ’ and 4 Der Ring des Nibclun- 
gen’. Ernst also wrote many articles in 
various reviews, and undertook the musical 
reporting in the 4 Revue Encyclop6dique 
c,r - c. p. 

ERNST, Heinrich Wilhelm (b. Brno, 6 
May 1814 ; d. Nice, 8 Oct. 1865). 

Moravian violinist and composer. As a 
student at the Vienna Conservatory he had 
Bohm for his master on the violin, and studied 
counterpoint and composition under Seyfried. 
He afterwards received instruction from May- 


1 Not Essen, as has been staled. 

* The O.E.D. says “ a goblin that haunts the Black 
rorest in Thuringia ’*. 


He afterwards received instruction from May- 
seder and soon achieved great proficiency on 
his instrument. When sixteen he made his 
Iirst tour and played with much success at 
Munich, Stuttgart and Frankfort o/M. At 
that time Paganini was travelling in Germany, 
and Ernst, greatly fascinated by this extra¬ 
ordinary artist, followed him from town to 
town in order to become familiar with the 
I>cculiaritics of his style and technique. To¬ 
wards the end of 1832 he went to Paris, where 
he lived for six years, studying and repeatedly 
playing in public. Between 1838 and 1844 
he travelled over a great part of Europe, meet¬ 
ing everywhere with enormous success. He 
first appeared in London, on 18 July 1843, in 
the Hanover Square Rooms; on 15 Apr. 1844 
he played for the first time at the Philhar¬ 
monic, after which he regularly visited London 
for the season and settled there in 1855. He 
played in Dublin in 1851 and 1855. After 
some years, however, his health began to fail, 
and he had to give up playing in public. He 
died after a painful and protracted illness. 

Ernst's playing was distinguished by great 
boldness in the execution of technical diffi¬ 
culties of the most hazardous character. At 
the same time his cantabile was full of deep 
feeling, and his tone had a peculiar charm. He 
was a thorough musician, and although critics 
found fault with his reading of classical music, 
on the other hand competent judges pro¬ 
nounced him an excellent quartet player. 

As a composer Ernst is now forgotten, but 
the following among his brilliant, effective and 
mostly very difficult works for the violin were 
once the best known : 
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ERSHOV 


op. 

i. * Deux Nocturne?, 
to. ‘ £l*gie.’ 

11. Fantasy on air* from Rouini’i Otello . 

12. Concertino. D ma. 

17. ‘ l’olonauc <lc concert.* 

18. Variations on Dutch air*. 

19. Introduction, caprice and finale on air* from 

Bellini’* * II pirata \ 

22. Fantasy on Hungarian air*. _ 

23. * Concerto patlietique *. F 5 mi. 

24. Fantasy on Meyerbeer'* * Le Prophite . 

30. ’ Rondo Papageno.’ 

He also wrote two string Quartets, in B> 
major and A major. With Stephen Heller he 
collaborated in a number of very pretty duets 
for pianoforte and violin, which were pub¬ 
lished under the title of ‘ Pensecs fugitives ’. 
He also published an imitation of Paganini's 
once famous ‘ Carnaval dc Venise 

p. D., abr. 

Sit alio Heller (collab. in vn. & pf. *ork*l. t>»bome 
(do.). 

ERO E LEANDRO (Opera). See Bono. 
Bottesini. Mancinelli. 

EROE CINESE, L* (Opera). See Meta- 

SIASIO. 

“EROICA” SYMPHONY. The ‘ Sin- 
fonia croica in E> major, is the third of Beet¬ 
hoven's symphonies. The title is his own : 

Sinfonia eroica compotta per feiteggiare il »ovyenire 
•li 1111 grand’ uomo drdirata a Sua Aliena SerenuMina 
il Principe di l.obkowiiz da Luigi van Beeilioven. Op. 
41 . No. HI. Partiaionc. Uonna e (Estonia pceuo 
N. Simroek. 

(Note the Italian : the titles of Symphonies 1 
and 2 arc in French.) But its original title was 
simply 1 Bonaparte. Louis van Beethoven.' 
The subject was suggested to him — perhaps 
as early as 1798, two years before the known 
completion of the first Symphony — by Bcrna- 
dotte, the French ambassador in Vienna ; but 
there is no trace of his having set seriously to 
work at it till the summer of 1803. On his 
return to town in the autumn of that year hr 
played the finale to Mahler and Brcuning. 1 

The work was finished in 1804 and is in four 
movements: (1) Allegro eon brio, Eb major, 

(2) Mureia funebre. Adagio asiai, C minor. 

(3) Scherzo and Trio. Allegro viiaee, Eb major. 

(4) Finale. Allegro molto\ interrupted by a 
Poeo Andante, and ending in a Presto, Eb major. 

The Symphony was purchased by Prince 
Lobkowitz. There is an interesting story of its 
having been played three times in one evening 
by the prince's band, to satisfy the enthusiasm 
of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, passing 
through Vienna in strict incognito; but the 
first known performance (semi-private) was in 
l)cc. 1804, when it was preceded by the pre¬ 
vious two symphonies and the pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor. The first public per¬ 
formance was at the Theater an der Wien on 
Sunday evening, 7 Apr. 1805, at a concert of 
Clement's, where it was announced as in D 3 
and was conducted by Beethoven. Czerny 
1 Thayer, 4 Beethoven ’. II, 236. For ihe *tory of the 
intended dedication to Napoleon I. in Brrniovrs. 
p. Mi- 


remembered that at this performance some¬ 
one in the gallery called out, “ I’d give a 
kreutzer if it were over 

The first performance in England was (prob¬ 
ably) at one of the Vocal Concerts in London, 
at Hanover Square Rooms, on 14 Feb. 1806. 
It was played by the Philharmonic Society at 
the second concert of the second year —28 
Feb. 1814 — and was announced as “ contain¬ 
ing the Funeral March ”. In France it was 
the opening work of the first concert of the 
Societe dcs Concerts du Conservatoire, 9 Mar. 
1828. It was published by Simroek of Bonn, 
the publisher of the first four symphonies, on 
29 Oct. 1806. o. 

“ EROICA ” VARIATIONS. Beethoven’s 
set of pianoforte Variations, Op. 35, composed 
in 1802 and dedicated to Count Moritz Lich- 
nowsky. The theme is No. 7 of a set of 12 
Country Dances, published in 1802-3, but 
probably written before the ballet * Die 
Gcschdpfc ties Prometheus ’, produced in 
Vienna on 28 Mar. 1801, where the theme is 
used again in the finale. The Variations came 
next, and the theme then reappeared as that 
of the finale of the " Eroica " Symphony in 
1803. The name *’ Eroica " Variations is thus 
not a title, but it is useful for identification. 

fc. n. 

EROS I PSYCHE (‘Eros and Psyche*) 

(Opera). See R6 *ycki. 

^ROSTRATE (Opera). See Reyf.r, 

ERRARS, Jean (b. ? ; d. ?). 

French 14th-century troubadour. Twenty- 
four of his chansons arc present in the Biblio- 
theque Nationalc in Paris. e. v. d. s. 

ERREUR D’UN MOMENT, L’ (Opera). 
See Al'uer. Dez£de. 

ERRICHELLI (or Enrlchelli), ? (b. 

Naples, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 18th-century composer. He wrote 
chiefly operas for Naples, of which the follow¬ 
ing arc known: ' La serva astuta ’ and ' II 
finto Turco ’, both in colla!>orution with 
G. Cocchi, 1753; ‘ Issipilc ’, 1754 (score at 
Naples); * Solimano 1757 (score at Monte 
Cassino); ‘ Siroc ', 1759 (score in Stockholm); 
and ‘ Eumene 1771 (1st act by G. F. di 
Maio, completed after his death by Insnn- 
guinc and Errichelli). Apart from ' Soli¬ 
mano ', which was given in Rome, all these 
were produced at Naples. The Naples 
Conservatory also preserves a cantata, several 
single airs and a volume of solfeggi; some 
other vocal works arc in the Milan Conserva¬ 
tory and elsewhere. A. L. 

Sit oho Inunguinc (collali. in 4 Fumcnc *). Maio 
(Ciov., do.). 

Errico, Cor r ado. Set I'inttli (* San la Uliva ’, 
iucid. m.). 

ERSHOV, Ivan Vassilevich (b . nr. 

Novocherkassk. 1867; d. ?). 

Russian tenor singer. He was born in a 
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farmhouse, and his mother, a Don Cossack 
woman, was a domestic servant of the hum¬ 
blest rank. His early childhood was spent in 
the most cramping poverty. The first change 
in his fortunes occurred when his mother took 
him into the house of a lady whom she served 
as kitchen-maid. Her employer was an ex¬ 
cellent musician, and discovering that the 
child invariably stood outside the door when¬ 
ever she played the pianoforte, she began to 
give him music lessons. After attending for a 
time a near-by district school he entered the 
educational department of the Alexandrovsky 
railway and subsequently obtained employ¬ 
ment as a supervisory engineer. During this 
period he had become a member of the church 
choir. His voice attracted so much attention 
that he was advised to go to Moscow for 
the purpose of persuading Kochetov, then a 
famous professor of singing, to hear him. 

1 he audition was successful, and with the help 
of friends he was enabled to enter the Moscow 
Conservatory. On the advice of N. Rubin¬ 
stein he transferred in 1893 to the recently 
founded Conservatory of St. Petersburg and 
in the spring of that year made his d*but at 
the Maryinsky Theatre in ‘ Faust With the 
aid of a benefactor he then spent four months 
under Rossi at Milan, and at the conclusion 
of this tuition he was engaged to sing in 
‘ I’agbacci 1 and * Carmen ’ at Turin. Offers 
were now made to tour in South America, 
but he preferred to return to Russia and 
accepted an engagement at Kharkov. There 
he appeared with success in * Puritani ’, 

' Ernani ’, ' The Huguenots * Romeo and 
Juliet ’ and ‘ Faust ’, taking part also in the 
first production of an opera by the Swedish 
romposer Hartcveldt, entitled * The Song of 
Triumphant Love \ the text of which was 
derived from Turgenev. 

News of these successes soon reached the 
capital, and in 1895 Ershov became a perma¬ 
nent member of the Maryinsky company, 
serving for no less than twenty-eight years 
during which he undertook forty-seven parts. 
But his zenith was reached in his Wagnerian 
interpretations. In 1899, when Fclia Litvin 
was bidden from Paris, she found awaiting her 
collaboration a native artist who proved that 
after profound study he had become a fully 
fledged Wagnerian singer. Every member of 
the company was well versed, wrote the his¬ 
torian Stark, in the Wagnerian tradition, but, 
he continued, “ like a Montblanc surrounded 
by lesser eminences towered Ershov ”. His 
interpretation of such different characters as 
Logc, Tristan, Sicgmund and Siegfried were 
said to be almost startling in their variety. 

M. M.-N. 

Erskine, John. Stt Anlhcil (' Helen Relire* opera). 

ERTHEL, Sebastian (b. ?; d. ?). 

German 1 7 th-century composer. He was a 


monk at Freising, Bavaria, and later choir¬ 
master at the monastery of Garsten, Upper 
Austria. He wrote masses and other church 
music, vocal and instrumental. e. v. d. s. 

ERWARTUNG, DIE (Opera). See 

Schoenberg. 

“ ES MUSS SEIN.” At the head of the 
last movement of the string Quartet in F ma., 
°P*. 1 35 » Beethoven wrote the following 
musical motto under the words “ Derschwergc- 
fasste Entschluss ” (the hard-won resolution): 



this being the principal theme of the move¬ 
ment. The origin seems to have been a current 
joke in Beethoven’s circle that had to do with 
the payment to his housekeeper. Beethoven 
worked out the theme in a four-part voral 
canon, quoted by Thayer. w. u. 

ESCHER, Rudolf (George) (b . Amster¬ 
dam, 8 Jan. 1912). 

Dutch writer on music and composer. Be¬ 
fore going to the Amsterdam Conservatory to 
study composition with Willem Pijper he was 
a pupil of Anton Kaltwasscr and Jaap Callcn- 
bach (pianoforte) at Rotterdam. He wrote a 
study, ' Toscanini cn Debussy: magic der 
werkclijkhcid ' and a number of articles in 
periodicals. His compositions include inci¬ 
dental music for F. Schmidt-Dcgcner's play 
' De Poort van Ishtar ’; Trio for oboe, clar. & 
bassoon; sonatas for 2 flutes, for cello & pf. 
and for cello solo; ‘ Musiquc pour l’esprit 
cn dcuil ' Passacaglia ’ and ‘ Sinfonia in 
memoriam Maurice Ravel’ for organ; Sonata 
and Suite (‘ Arcana Musae dona ’) for pf.; 

' Trois Podmcs dc Tristan Corbiirc ’ and 
‘ Horgajo ’ for soprano & pf., ' Lettrc du 
Mexiquc ’ for baritone & pf., etc. h. a. 

ESCHIG, Max (Maximilian) (b. Opava 
(TroppauJ, 27 May 1872; d. Paris, 3 Sept. 
* 9 * 7 )- 

French music publisher of Czech birth. He 
founded a music-publishing business in Paris 
in 1907. Among the works for whose publica¬ 
tion he was responsible are Charpcnticr’s 
‘Julicn’ (1913) and the works of Sylvio 
Lazzari. He also published the French scores 
of numerous operettas, including ‘ The Merry 
Widow ’ and ‘ Waltz Dream which had a 
universal success. Later composers in the 
firm's catalogue were Satie, Ravel, Falla and 
Turina. He was the French agent for Schott, 
Simrock and Furstncr (publisher of Richard 
Strauss). After his death the firm became a 
limited company. J. c. P. 

Eichmann, Ernst. Sf< Voglcr (C., ‘ Fiedclhan.- 
chen lib.). 

ESCLARMONDE. Opera in 4 acts, with 
a prologue and epilogue, by Massenet. Li¬ 
bretto by Edouard Blau and Louis dc Gra- 
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monl. Produced Paris, Opera-Comique, 15 
May 1889. 1st perf. abroad, Brussels, Theatre 
dc la Monnaic, 27 Nov. 1889. 

ESCOBAR, ? ( b . ?; d . ?)- 
Spanish 16th-century comp<»scr. He was 
maestro Je capilla at Seville from 1507 until 
1514, and possibly longer. Church music by 
him is to lie found in a manuscript, * Yarios dc 
musica *, bought at Seville by Ferdinand, 
nephew of Christopher Columbus, about 1533 
(Bibl. Columbina, Seville), in the Chapter 
Library at Toledo, in the Cathedral at I ara* 
zona and the Bibl. dc la Diputacio at Bar¬ 
celona. More interesting, however, arc his 
secular compositions, of which 18 for 3 and 
4 v.) are printed by Barbieri from the manu¬ 
script in the Royal Library at Madrid. 

j. n. T. 

ESCOBAR (Escovar), Andre de {b. 

Evora, ?; d. ?). 

Portuguese 16th-century musician, possil>ly 
of Spanish origin. He was a noted performer 
on the eharamelinha or boe (shawm) and seems 
to have spent some time at Evora and at 
Coimbra, where he was a member of the 
University and Cathedral orchestras. In 
1550 lie sailed for the Portuguese Indio. lie 
wrote a method for his instrument. ‘ Arte 
musica para tangcr o instrument© da ehara- 
melinha \ of which neither the manuscript 
nor a copy has ever liven found. s. k. 

ESCOBEDO (Scobedo), Bartolomeo ( 4 . 
Zamora, <. 1515; </• Segovia, 1563). 

Spanish composer. 1 le was admitted to the 
papal choir in Rome in 1536, the year after 
Morales. He is described in the records a* 
" clericus zamorensis ” ; on a certain occasion 
he acted as judge in a dispute between Viccn- 
tino and Lusitano. In 1541 he applied for 
leave to visit his country; in 1554 he left Rome 
altogether and became m,intro de tapilla at 
Segovia in Old Castile. His works, which are 
admirably conceived in the severe style of 
Morales, include : 

Mju, 6 voice*. • Philippi* lte* Hupanuc * 'for accr- 
sion ol Philip II; MS. Sistine Cl.apel. .lated 

Mim'. g’ v. * Ad te levavi.* (Saline Chapel.) 

Motets: ‘Domine, ne memineris'; * ll«l.e eompleti 
sunt' (Vatican); ‘ Immutemur lialntu . * v. 
(Vatican ; Toledo); * huunce. qnare olMlornm . 
4 v. (printed in (Jomhen’s * M'»'«a 4 voeum, wileo 
Motecta . . .■Venice. 1 1 ■ MS. Toledo). 

Magnificats; Miserere (Madrid Capilla Heal). 

Eslava printed the last two of the above- 
mentioned motets, and * Erravi sicut ovis ’, 
for 4 voices. J- b- t - 

Sit alio I.uMlano (dispute with Vieentino). 

ESCRIBANO (Scribano), Juan {b. ?; 

d. Rome, 7 Oct. 1558). 

Spanish singer and composer. He was in 
the papal choir in Rome under a succession of 
popes front 1507 until 1539. In 1543 he 
returned to Spain. The Vatican archives con¬ 
tain a motet, * Paradisi porta ’ (5 v\), and a 
Magnificat in the 6th tone. In secular music, 


he was the author of two chansons included in 
the ‘ Canzoni novc ’ of Andrea Antique cli 
Montona (Rome, 1310), now in the Univer¬ 
sity Library at Basel. J. n. t. 

ESCUDIER, Leon (b . Castclnaudary, 
Aude, 17 Sept. 1821 ; d. Paris, 22 June 1881). 

ESCUDIER, Marie (b . Castclnaudary, 
Aude, 29 June 1819; d. Paris, 17 Apr. 1880). 

French writers on music, brothers. I hey 
settled in Paris and were the founders of * La 
France inusicale * (1838), a weekly musical 
periodical, and joint authors of ‘ Etudes bio- 
graphiques sur les chantcurs contemporains ’ 
(Paris, 1840), * Rossini, sa vie et scs iruvrrs • 
(Paris, 1834), and * Vie . . . dcs cantatriccs 
cclcbrcs . . .’ (Paris, 1836), which contains a 
life of Paganini. They set up a music-publish¬ 
ing business and brought out many of Verdi’s 
works. Their ‘ Dictionnairc dc musique ’ (2 
vols., 1844, 5th cd. 1U72) is a compact but 
unequal work. In 1862 the brothers dissolved 
partnership, L£on continuing in the business 
and starling a new paper, * I-’Art musical 
while Marie directed * La France musicalc ’ 
until 1870. In 1876 Leon was for a short time 
director of the Theatre- 1 talien. m. c. c. 

ESERCIZIO (or Essercizio). See Scar- 
iatti, Domenico. Study. 

ESIIIRTU (Instrument). See Badyi.ONIAN 
Mine. 

ESLAVA Y ELIZONDO, Miguel Hila- 
rion [b. Burlada, Navarre, 21 Oct. 1807; d. 
Madrid, 23 July 1878). 

Spanish musical scholar and composer. In 
1824 he was appointed violinist in the cath¬ 
edral at Pamplona and in 1828 maestro de tatilla 
of Burgo de Osina. Here he was ordained 
deacon and took priest's orders when maestro de 
rafrilld at the metropolitan church of Seville 
(1832). In 1841 he produced at Cadiz his 
first opera, ‘II solitario \ followed by ‘La 
trrgua di Ptolomaida * (1842) and ' Pedro el 
C’.rual ' (Seville, 1843), which were successfully 
l>crformcd in several Spanish towns. In 1854 
he became a professor at the Real Conscrva- 
torio dc Musica in Madrid. He composed 
over 140 pieces of church music, including 
masses, motets, psalms, etc. His Miserere is 
sung annually in Seville cathedral. The work 
by which he will live is his * Lira sacro- 
hispana 10 vols. (Madrid, 1869), a collection 
of Spanish church music of tlie 16th 19th 
centuries, with biographical sketches of the 
composers. Some of his organ music appears 
in another collection, his ‘ Musco org.'inico 
espanol ’ (Madrid). His ‘ Mctodo de solfco ’ 
(1846) has been adopted throughout Spain. 
His Escucla dc armonia y composition ’, in 
three parts, harmony,com|xisition and melody, 
the fruit of many years’ labour, appeared at 
Madrid in 1861 (2nd ed.). In 1853-56 lie 
edited the ‘ Gaceta musical dc Madrid a 
periodical of considerable interest. 
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The following are ihc contents of the ‘ Lira 
sacro-hispana * 1 : 

i6rn Century, i, i 
Ramos. Avc Regina. For 4 voices. 

Anon. Magnificat. 4. 

Anon. Dominc Jesu. 4. 

I'cvin, A. Sanctus. 4. 

Bencdicuu. 3. 

Agnus. 4. 

Agnus. 5. 

Asccndcns Christus. 6. 

IVnalosa, F. Sancta Mater. 4. 

Tribularer si nescirem. 4. 

In passione positus. 4. 

Memorare, piissima. 4. 

Versa est in luctum. 4. 

I’recor te, Domine. 4. 

Magnificat. 4. 

Virgo prudent issima. 5. 

Rex autem David. 5. 
rorrenles. A. de. Magnificat. 4. 

Ceballos, F. Hortus conclusus. 4. 

Inter yestibulum. 4. 

Exaudiat Dominus. 4. 

Lmcndcmus. 5. 

O vos onuses. 4. 

Verbum iniquum. 5. 

O crux ave. 5. 

I.amentahatur Jacob. 5. 

Kyrie; Christe; Cloria. 4. 

Insmutemur. 4. 

Exurge. _ 4. 

Erravi sicut ovis. 5. 
rrrnandc/, P. Dispenit, dedil. 4. 

lieu mihi Domine. 4. 

Bernal. A. Ave sanctissimuin. 4. 

Robledo, M. Domine Jesu. 4. 

Kegcn cui omnia. 4. 

Magna opera. 4 & 5. 

Sumcns Ulud ave. 4. 


Ribera, U. 


Morales, C. 


Morales, Cr. 

Escobedo, D. 


i 6 tii Century, i, a 

Victoria, J. L. de. Mast, * Ave maris Stella \ 4, solo. 
Vere languores. 

O Domine. 

e su dulcis memoria. 

quam gloriosum. 

Laudate. 

Requiem mass, *' el canto llano ", 
Guerrero, F. Passio sec. Matthacum. 2. 4, 3, 6. 
Passio sec. Joannem. 4 & 3. 

Ave Virgo. 5. 

Trahc nic post. 3. 

Mass, * Simile est regnum \ 4. 

Navarro, J. M. I.auda Jerusalem. 4. 

In exitu Israel. 4. 

Magnificat uni loni. 4. 

Magnificat 2di tom. 4. 

Magnificat 8vi toni. 4. 

Castillo, D. del. Quit enim cognovit. 3. 

Quis enim cognovit. 5. 

O altitudo. 5. 

I.as Inrantas, F. de. Victimac Paschali. 6. 

Camargo, M. G. Defensor almae Hispanae. 4. 

Ortiz, D. Percat dies. 5. 

Periaftez, P. Maria virgo. 3. 

1 7 Tit Century, i. 1 
Comes, J. B. Hodic nobis, ta. 

I.obo, A. Versa est. 6. 

Credo quod Redemptor. 4. 

Vivo ego. 4. 

Ave Maria. 8. 

Heredia, A. de. Magnificat (super tonos). 4. 

Tafalla, P. Qui Lazaruin. 3 & 8. 

Romero, M. Libera me. 8. 

Veana, M. Villancico Asturiano. 8. 

Vivanco, S. O Domine. 5. 

Vargas, U. de. Magnificat. 8. 

Baban. G. Voce mea. 8. 

1 The numbering of the volumes is very puzzling; 
but lire plan seems to be that each century is represented 
by two “ series ” and each serie is divided into two 
volumes or tomos. The number of the tttit is indicated 
above in Roman numerals, that of the tome in Arabic 
figures. 


Juarez, A. Vulnerasti cor meum. 8. 

o . r, sacrum piffnus. 9. 

Caseda, D. Mass. 8. 

17™ Century, ii, 1 

Pontac, D. Mass. * In exitu Israel’. 4. 

Patino, C. Mass, ‘ In devotione *. 8. 

Salazar, G. Heu mihi. 4 (soli). 

O Rex gloriac. 8, col organo. 

Quae est isu. 6, col organo. 

V idi speciosam. 6, col organo. 

Sancta Maria. 5, col organo. 

•Nativitas tua. 6 col organo. 

~ . 11 . Mal " Dci * 5 . col organo. 

Ortells. Lamcntatio. 17. 

MontemayorF.de. Requiem mass. 8. 

Duron, S. O vos omnes. 4. 

18m Century, i, 1 

Bravo. J. de T. M. Portions of a Misa de defuntos. 8. 
Parce mihi. 8. 

... ^ Taedet animam meam. 8. 

Dudoso. Dan, dan, don, don. 3. 

*’• Audite, universi. 12. 

Vails. F. Tola pulchra. 4. 

Cabrera, F.V. Kyne and Gloria. 8. 

Roldan, J. P. Sepulto Domine. 4. 

Sanjuan, N. Spiritus meus. 8. 

; ? cz : J- Redemptor. 4. 

Muelas, D. O vos omnes. 8. 

Ductus est Jesus. 4. 

Dicebat Jesus. 4. 

Brunt signa. 4. 

Cum audisset Joannes. 4. 

Vox c la mantis. 3. 

Caseda. J. de. Kyrie and Cloria. 4. 

Uteres, A. Vos saeculorum judiccs. 4, 

Hi sunt quos fatue. 4. 

Juiji. B. Dilexi quoniam. 4. 

Fuentes, P. Bratus vir. 10. 

Soler. F. A. Introilo and oflertoria de defuntos. 8. 
Anon. Ecce sacerdos. 5. 


1 8th Century, ii, 1 

Ncbra. J. de. Requiem mass. 8 (strings and flutes). 
Ripa, A. Mass. 8 (strings, trumpets and organ). 

Stabat Mater (6 verses). 8 (organ). 

Lidon, J. Ave maris Stella. 4 & 8. 

19TH Century, i, 1 

Garcia. F. J. Lamentation. 8 (orch.). 

lamentation. 7 (orch.). 

Aranaz. P. Ad te levavi. 4 (solos). 

Laudate. 6 (viol, and trumpets). 
Doyague, M. Miserere. 4 (wind). 

Secanilla, F. Defensor almae Hispanae. 5 (strings, 
trumpets and organ). 

Pange lingua. 7. 

Prieto. J. Salve regina. 4 (strings, trumpets and 
organ). 

Cuellar, R. Lauda Sion. 3 (strings, oboes and trum¬ 
pets). 

Montes in os. A. Sancta et immaculata Virginitas. 8. 
Pons. J. Letrida. * O Madre \ 8. 

Cabo, F. J. Memento Dominc. 7 - 

19™ Century, i, 7 

Stabat mater (12 verses) accd. by string 


Ledesma. N. 

quartet 
Andrevi. Fr. 


ft, 


4 (orch.). 


June dimittis. 

Salve Regina. 6 (orch.). 

I^dcsma. M. R. Principe* pence uti. 4 (orch.). 

Bros. J. Benedicts. 4 (orch.). 

19™ Century, ii, 1 

Eslava, H. Te Deum. 4. 

O sacrum convivium. 4. 

Bone Pastor. 4. 

O sal ularis hostia. 8. 

Requiem mass. 8 (orch.). 

Parce mihi. 8. 

Taedet animam. 8. 

Libera me. 8. 

19m Century, ii, 2 

Perez y Alvarez. J. Salve Regina. 8. . 

O Saiutaris. 4 (bar. solo and orch.). 
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Hugalde, C. J. Bone p**tor. Ba« 10I0 and organ. 

O lalularit. 3 (organ). 

Melon, V. O quoniam tuavii. 5. 

Eccc panis. 5. 

O salutarU. 5 (all wilh oreh.). 

Ollela, I). Salve Regina. 5 (organ and baws). 
Garcia, M. Avc maris slHIa. 4 (strings. trumpet* 
and organ). 

PrAdanos, H. O quam suavi*. 4 (strings). 

Caballero, M. F. Ave maris slella. 4 (orili.). 
Calahorra, R. (). Lauda Sion. 1. 

Vere languores. 4 (arch.). 

APPENDIX 

Seeanilla, F. Mvnui, Scripta sunt. 8. 3. 8, 4. 8 
(orcli.). 

Doyaguc, M. Magnificat. 8 (sir.. oboe*. trump, and 
organ). 

Duron, S. Fragmcnta. 

U. C. C. 

Eaminard, Joseph Alphonse. Stt Spontini 
( Fernand Cortez , lib.). 

ESMERALDA. Opera in 4 acta by Goring 
Thomas. Libretto by Throphilus Julius 
Ilmry Marzials and Alberto Randegger, based 
on Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notrc-Damc dc Paris *. 
Produced London, Drury Lane Theatre, zfi 
Mar. 1883. 1st perf. abroad, Cologne (tram, 
by Ernst Frank), 14 Nov. 1H83. 1st in U.S.A., 
New York, if) Nov. 1900. 

.'Irr alio Berlin. Dim. Cainpaiu. Dargomirhsly. 
Mamicato; nho Hugo (or olher works on the subject. 

Espinel, Vicente. 5 rr Guitar (rel. to). Navarro 
(ref. lo). 

ESPIN6S, Victor (A. Alcoy [Alicante), 
1O75; d. Madrid, 21 Dec. 1948). 

Spanish critic and musicologist. In early 
life he was a lawyer and a well-known 
journalist, and for many years his weekly 
articles on music and the drama written under 
the pseudonym “ Pcrfacto Caballero " were 
celebrated. These articles were later included 
in his book ‘ Dicz anos dc critica teatral '. 
He was also music critic successively for the 
following Madrid papers: ' El Espahol \ 

' La Epoca ’, ‘ El Univcrso ’, * El Debate ’ 
and in later years in * A.B.C. ‘ and * Madrid ’. 
Throughout his life he was indefatigable in 
his clloris to foster the love of books and music 
among the poorer inhabitants of Madrid, and 
he founded the Music Library of the City 
Hall of Madrid, which for many years he 
directed. Since his death the work has been 
carried on by his daughter, Juanita Espinos. 

Espin6s also founded special circulating 
libraries for the people in the parks of Madrid, 
the Zoological Gardens and the Fire Brigade 
stations. Nor should we forget his founding a 
special children’s library, for he, like Dr. 
Mariano Bcnaventc, the celebrated children’s 
doctor, was a pioneer in child welfare and a 
supporter of the “ Teatro para ninos ” of the 
dramatist Jacinto Bcnaventc in 1909. One 
of his earliest books was a volume of children's 
stories entitled ‘ Pues Scrior ...’. He also 
wrote a special kind of dramatic sketch on 
historical subjects which he called * Retablos \ 
For many years he was associated with 
Fernandez Arbos in musical life in Spain, and 


the most authoritative biography of the 
latter comes from bis pen (’ El maestro 
Arbos’, 1944). In bis later years he was 
associated with the composers Rodrigo and 
Guridi and wrote poems for a collection 
entitled ‘ Danzas viejas ' which were evoca¬ 
tions of the ancient folksongs of Spain. At his 
reception into the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
of San Fernando he delivered an address on 
‘ Mitos dc Espana cn la musica universal 
Espinos’s most important work in musico¬ 
logy was ‘ El Quijotc en la musica universal ' 
(* 947 )» which was published in commemora¬ 
tion of the fourth centenary of Cervantes. 
In this work he analyses the musical works 
inspired by * Don Quixote ’ from ‘ Las bodas 
«le Camacho* by Pablo Estcve (1784) down 
to Manuel dc Falla and Oscar EsplA. The 
value of the book is increased by the fact that 
the author has also studied the theme of* Don 
Quixote ’ in music in France, Germany, 
Italy, England and in other European as 
well as in American countries. Of particular 
interest for English readers arc his pages on 
Henry Purcell’s opera * The Comical History 
of Don Quixote ’ i London, 1694). He says that 
Purcell was the lint foreign composer to espreu musically 
Im own frrlingt concerning the novel of Cervantes. For 
tlm re*.on Km work and those by Richard Strauss and 
Manuel dc Falla form a triptych of the (neatest works 
inspired by the immortal novel. 

And Espinos continues saying that England 
had l>ccn the first country to produce a 
translation of ' Don Quixote ’; the first to 
produce a biography and a commentary ; and 
to this may be added that England was the 
first to interpret in music the story of the 
Knight and his Squire. ’ w . s> 

ESPINOSA, Guillermo (A. Cartagena, 
Colombia, 9 Jan. 1905). 

Colombian conductor. Having studied 
first in his native town, he obtained a scholar¬ 
ship from the Colombian government to study 
in Europe. He went first to Milan, where he 
worked with Renzo Bossi, and then obtained a 
Humboldt scholarship to the Berlin Hoch- 
scliulc fur Musik, where he continued his 
studies with Pruwcr, at the same time attend¬ 
ing University lectures in musicology. After 
studying for a time with Wcingartncr at Basel 
he became coach at the Berlin Municipal 
Opera and founded the Frcmdcnsymphonie- 
orchcstcr, which he conducted till 1932. In 
• 93 « *>c had founded the Gcrman-Latin- 
Amcncan Society of Music, for which he 
conducted and broadcast many Latin-Amcri- 
can symphonic works. Having conducted 
concerts and operas in many parts of Europe 
he returned to Colombia in 1932, and in 1936 
founded the Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional dc 
Bogota, of winch he is the permanent eon- 
ductor. N F 

ESPLA, Oscar (A. Alicante, 5 Aug. 1889). 
Spanish composer. In his youth his edu- 
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cation was both humanistic and practical, for 
he became a doctor of philosophy as well as a 
civil engineer. As a musician he was mainly 
self-taught, though later he studied in Germany 
under various masters. His training in philo¬ 
sophy and exact science had influence on his 
musical output, for at every stage of his develop¬ 
ment as a composer we arc struck by his high 
intellectual qualities. Among his early works 
should be mentioned first of all the Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte, Op. 9 (1913), which 
deserves to be included more often in recital 
programmes. In the second movement we get 
the essential lyrical qualities of a composer who 
in music produces the same haunting pictorial 
effect as the poet Gabriel Miro docs in his 
evocative prose works ; but Espli is less of a 
colourist than Mird, and his music is based upon 
the folk music of eastern Spain. This music, 
though it springs from a part of the country 
which was at one time overrun by the Moors, 
has very little in common with Andalusian 
music, with its Oriental characteristics. For 
this reason Espli’s idiom is unfamiliar to 
the general public outside Spain, who when 
they listen to a Spanish composer always 
listen expectantly for the arabesques and 
snappy rhythms of the southern or Tartessian 
portion of the country. The great virtue of 
this Sonata lies in the contrast between the 
dramatic first movement and the lyric second. 
The Scherzo and the broad cantabile finale 
seem like the metaphysical comments on the 
inspired dialogue of the first two movements. 

In his early compositions, such as his opera 
‘ La bella durmientc ’ (‘ The Sleeping Beauty ’), 
the Suite for orchestra, which obtained first 
prize in the International Competition for 
Symphonic Works in Vienna in 1909, and the 
symphonic poem ‘ El sueno de Eros ’, the com¬ 
poser marks a definite antagonism to the 
nationalistic trend of Spanish music as it was 
understood then, but at the same time he has 
done for the folksongs of the Mediterranean 
coast what Falla had done for the Andalusian 
region. The general public, who were not 
familiar with Espld's eclectic qualities, did not 
understand the melodic or harmonic subtleties 
of his genius, which was so different from that 
of the Andalusian composers, whose idiom and 
style was so well known throughout the world. 

As Pedro Morales has shown ', EsplA after his 
period of study in Germany adopted a scale 
of his own formation, from which he evolved 
the harmonic system that gives to the texture 
of his music its regional character, without 
using any definite folk melody. The scale is 
C, Db, Eb, Ea, F, Gb, Ab, Bb. This technical 
device appears in his works gradually, starting 
from 4 Crcpuscul \ Op. 15, and reaching its 
full development in the three orchestral works, 

1 ' Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians * 

(cd. A. Kagleficld Hull, London, 193?). 


‘ Ambito de la danza 4 Cfclopcs de Ifach ’ 
(a fine piece of musical impressionism) and 
4 Las cumbrcs 

Adolfo Salazar in some illuminating pages 
of criticism 1 describes how intensely EspI 4 feels 
the influence of his native landscape, and he 
adds that he docs not know any other case of a 
man so profoundly rooted in the soil of his 
native province. There came a moment, how¬ 
ever, when Espl£ wished to make a paraphrasis 
and leave his native mountains for the steppes 
of La Mancha. For some time he had been 
rereading * Don Quixote ’ with a view to com¬ 
posing music for one of the episodes in the 
immortal book. After taking counsel with his 
friends among the writers the subject he chose 
was 4 Don Quixote watching over his arms ’, 
and as a result he produced one of the finest 
modern orchestral works. It is significant that 
as far back as 1929 Salazar wrote that Espld 
among the Spanish composers was admirably 
endowed by nature to be a symphonic com¬ 
poser — not in the sense of a follower of Ger¬ 
man models, but in an authentic, traditional 
Spanish manner. Espld's individual qualities 
as a symphonic composer differ greatly from 
those we find in the harpsichord Concerto of 
Falla or the 4 Sinfonietta * of Halfflcr. Espld’s 
music, be it symphonic or for voice or piano¬ 
forte, is essentially Mediterranean music and 
is completely different in texture from the 
music of the Spanish composers of other 
regions. Taking the symphonic poem ' Don 
Quixote ’ as an example, it is remarkable how 
he builds up his massive texture upon a very 
simple theme, or rather cell, which becomes 
the main agent in constructing the broad 
phrases describing the heroic impulses of the 
idealistic knight. Another exceptional work of 
Espld’s is the cantata-suite 4 Nuit de Noel du 
diablc ’, which has aroused enthusiasm in 
foreign audiences and marks a still greater 
contrast to other works such as his 4 Sonata del 
Sur’ for pianoforte and orchestra with its 
essentially Spanish atmosphere. Espld in such 
a work avoids all superficial and external use 
of local colour and delves deep down into 
his country's soul. 

As Salazar has shown, Espld, owing to his 
symphonic tendencies, has turned away from 
Spanish traditional music styles, and this at 
first puzzled some of his critics and led them 
wrongly to speak of vague German influences 
in his work, whereas he has always been poles 
apart from central-European or northern 
music systems. 

In addition to his own original compositions, 
which include a bewildering variety of styles, 
he merits close attention on account of his im¬ 
portant work as musicologist, humanist and 
philosopher. He is not, however, the con¬ 
ventional scholar who remains for years buried 
' * Sinfonia y ballet * (Madrid. 1929 )- 
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in his library. He is, on the contrary, pos¬ 
sessed by the Wanderlust and lias travelled for 
years from country to country in his eagerness 
to draw closer to the intellectual centres in 
Europe. He should therefore be called not 
only a composer but also a musical humanist 
whose vast culture leads him for ever in search 
of new voices and new rhythms to add to his 
storehouse. Philosophy and science he has 
worn so elegantly that he reminds one of the 
consecrated phrase used by the ancient Spanish 
chroniclers when they wished to give the 
highest praise to a gallant cavalier. They said 
til him that he could ride well in both the 
saddles — that is to say in Christian as well as 
in Moorish fashion — and this saying, which 
corresponded to the Doelor in uliw/ue jure of 
the universities, was even cut upon men's 
tombstones as an appropriate epitaph. This 
double mastery which is possessed by LsplA 
enables us to understand his personality as 
composer and musicologist. Above all we 
should not forget when considering his music 
that he came from the same region as Gabriel 
Mird, whose philosophic sigiunza, with its 
profusion of syncopated metaphors and its 
echoing phrases personifies Alicante ol the 
clear sky and transparent sea. Can we wonder 
then that l.spla, a musical siguen’a, should 
have felt himsell irresistibly drawn towards 
Elche, surrounded by its palm trees, a phantom 
Jerusalem transplanted to western lands ? 
At Elche has survived the ‘ Fcsta dc Elche a 
liturgical drama ol the 13th century, which is 
performed each year on the eve and on the day 
of the Assumption, 14 and 15 Aug. 1 This 
wonderful music-drama, which combines the 
ancient chanted liturgy of the 13th with the 
polyphony of the 16th century and gises rise 
to a ritualistic performance unparalleled in the 
European theatre, needed revision by a master 
who would purge its text of the excrescences 
and impurities which had accumulated 
through the centuries. Espla not only revised 
the music but also restored the most brilliant 
scene of the mystery play called the * Judiada ’ 
with its magnificent polyphony of the 16th 
century, which had not been played for over 
fifty years. w. s. 

ESPOSITO, Michele (b. Castellaminare 
nr. Naples, 29 Sept. 1855; d. Florence, 26 
Nov. 1929). 

Italian pianist, composer and teacher. 
From the age of ten to eighteen he was at the 
Naples Conservatory studying (as classmate 
with G. Martucci) pianoforte playing under 
Cesi and composition under Scrrao. In 1878 
he went to Paris, where lie remained until 
1882, when he was appointed professor of 
pianoforte playing at the R.I.A.M., Dublin. 
For several years he was principally occupied 
with teaching and concert playing, giving 
1 Set a!to F.LCHK, Mvsimiv o». 


pianoforte recitals under tin* auspices of the 
Royal Dublin Society and also organizing and 
playing for many years in the chamber music 
recitals given by that Society. In 1899, aided 
by some friends, he succeeded in establishing 
in Dublin a resident orchestra (the Dublin 
Orchestral Society), the concerts of which he 
conducted with much success. 

His published works include 4 Deirdrc 
cantata for solo voices, chorus and orchestra 
(Fcis Ccoil prize), produced Dublin, 1897, and 
subsequently given by Wood at a Queen’s Hall 
concert in London; an operetta, * The Post¬ 
bag ’ (lib. A. P. Graves), produced at St. 
George’s Hall, London, 27 Jan. 1902, by the 
Irish Literary Society; a string Quartet; a 
Sonata for cello and pianoforte (Incorporated 
Society of Musicians prize, 1898/; a Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte ; and many songs and 
pianoforte pieces. He also wrote an " Irish " 
Symphony (Feis Ccoil prize, 1902), music for 
Douglas Hyde’s ‘ The Tinker and the Fairy * 
(1910), an overture for Shakespeare’s 
* Othello' and other orchestral works, un¬ 
published. 1 He was made Doctor of Music 
(honoris tausa) of Dublin University in 1917 
and the Italian title of Comincndatorc was 
conferred on him in IQ22. !.. It. L. l». 

Set •/<• Dublin. 

ESQUIVEL, Juan Barahona de (or 
Juan dc Esquivel Barahona) (b . Ciudad 
Rodrigo. ? ; d. ?). 

Spanish i(ith 17 th-century composer, lie 
was tnatslro dt (apill a in hi» native town. His 
motets were printed at Salamanca in 1G12 
under the title of 


Sanctorum 4. •,, <> n Jl vim ibut conriniiamh. Sal- 
iM4i.li. ar. rscurirbat Arlm I abrcnrliut \iitvcr|»iamit, 
MDCXII. 


A second part, comprising hymns, magni¬ 
ficats, etc., and published in 1613, is mentioned 
by Vicente Lspinel, but has not been pre- 
served. j. ». T . 

ESSENGA, Salvador (del) (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century composer. He was a 
monk at Modena and apparently the teacher 
of Orazio Vccclii. He composed 2 hooks of 
madrigals a 5 (1st lost; 2nd, 1561) ; 1 hook of 
madrigals a 4 (1566); single numbers are in 
collective volumes. 1 . v . d. s. 

ESSENTIAL DISCORD. A chord which 
is acoustically dissonant, but whose notes 
belong to the key in which a composition or 
passage is written ami is thus closely enough 
related to the prevailing key to be introduced 
without preparation. This rule applies to the 
academic theory of harmony only, needless to 
say : it has no meaning in modern practice, 
which docs not demand preparation lor any 
kind of chord. » .. 


‘Two opera, performed in Mokow. ' Camoir.i ’ 
(1903) and * II centduomo ’ Munnimr, .i.crihed 

to nun, are by Kuneino Ksptnilo. 
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ESSER, Heinrich (b. Mannheim, 15 July 
1818; d. Salzburg, 3 June 1872). 

German conductor and composer. He was 
appointed Konzerlmeister in 1838 and then 
musical director of the court theatre at Mann¬ 
heim. For some years he was conductor of the 
“ Licdcrtafcl ” at Mainz and in 1847 suc¬ 
ceeded Otto Nicolai as Kapellmeister of the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna. In Nov. 1869, 
shortly after becoming a member of the board 
of the Opera, he was compelled by ill-hcalth 
to resign and retired on a pension to Salzburg. 

As a conductor he was admirable. Wagner 
showed his appreciation by entrusting him 
with the arrangement of his ‘ Meistcrsinger * 
for the pianoforte. Esscr was the first to dis¬ 
cern the merit of Hans Richter, whom he 
recommended to Wagner as a copyist, and who 
ultimately justified the choice by succeeding 
Esscr at the Opera in May 1875 (the former 
sub-conductor, DcssofT, having filled the chief 
post between Esscr’s death and Richter’s 

appointment). 

As a composer Esscr was industrious and 
successful. The stage was not his forte, and 
though three of his operas were produced 
—-' Silas ’ (Mannheim, 1840), ‘ Riquiqui ’ 
(Frankfort, 1843) and ‘Die beiden Prinzen * 
(Munich, 1845)—they did not keep the 
boards. His compositions for the voice arc 
numerous and beautiful: some forty books of 
songs, two of ducts, four of choruses for men’s 
voices and two for mixed chorus, etc. His 
symphonies (Opp. 44, 79) and suites (Opp. 70, 
75), and orchestral arrangements of Bach’s 
organ works (Passacaglia, Toccata in F), per¬ 
formed by the Philharmonic Society in 
Vienna, were published as well as a string 
Quartet (Op. 5). c. r. p. 

ESSER, Karl Michael, Ritter von (b. ? 
Aachen or Zwcibruckcn, 1736; d. ?,e. 1795). 

German violinist and composer. He started 
on his professional career as a violinist in the 
orchestra at Casscl, but appears to have spent 
the greater part of his life as a travelling 
virtuoso. Mozart, as a boy of seven, rebuked 
him at Mainz (in Aug. 1763) for adding too 
many notes and said he ought to play music as 
it was written, as Leopold Mozart remembered 
seventeen years later, when Esscr visited Salz¬ 
burg and Munich. The letters exchanged 
between father and son in Dec. 1780 present a 
lively picture of the “ excellent violinist who 
cloaks his real merits in the tricks of a char¬ 
latan ”. Esscr anticipated Paganini in playing 
a " whole concerto of his own composition on 
an overstrung G string only ”. He also played 
the viola d’ amorc. As a composer Esscr is 
known by some symphonies (Op. 1, dedicated 
to the King of Denmark), ducts for two violins 
(Op. 2) and string quartets (Op. 5; thematic 
catalogue in D.T.B., Vol. XV, 1916); he is 
also said to have written a Singspiel, ‘ Die drei 


ESTAMPIE 

Pachter ’. Like Mozart, Esser was a knight of 
the papal Order of the Golden Spur, but, 
unlike M ozart, he displayed it. a. l. 

ESSERCIZIO (or Esercizio). See Scar¬ 
latti, Domenico. Study. 

ESSIPOV, Annette Nikolayevna (b. St. 
Petersburg, 1 Feb. 1851; d. St. Petersburg, 
18 Aug. 1914). 

Russian pianist. She was educated at the 
Conservatory of St. Petersburg, principally 
under the care of Theodor Lcschctizky. After 
attaining considerable reputation in her own 
country she undertook a concert tour in 1874, 
appearing in London at the New Philhar¬ 
monic concert of 16 May, in Chopin’s E minor 
Concerto, at recitals of her own and elsewhere. 
She made her debut in Paris in the same 
Concerto in 1875 at one of the Concerts 
Populaires, and afterwards played at a cham¬ 
ber concert given by Wieniawski and Davidov. 

In 1876 she went to America, where her success 
was very marked. From 1880 to 1892 she was 
the wife of Leschctizky. j. a. f.-m. 

St* alu Hekking (3, lour with). 

ESTAMPIE (Pro v.estampida; haX.stampita). 
Perhaps the earliest known European form of 
instrumental music in the middle ages: it is 
a dance form, originally vocal. References to 
it arc very frequent in trouvirc and romance 
poetry from the 12th to the 14th century, 
where it is usually associated with viols. The 
form is closely linked with that of the vocal 
Ud : it is a sequence of double “ points ”, or 
melodic units, of which the first appearance 
usually had an “ open ” (vert) ending and the 
second a “ closed ” (clos) ending, and these 
same endings served all the sections, giving the 
effect of rhyme in music. The best known 
estampie, the 4 Kalenda maya ’ of Rcimbautz 
dc Vaquicras (e. 1200) has a melody that is 
known to have been adapted from an older 
estampie. An allied form, the “ note ” (nota or 
notula), is often coupled with the estampie in the 
literary references, and a few examples have 
been preserved. The only theoretical writer 
who dealt with these secular forms was 
Johannes de Grocheo (14th cent.) and some 
confusion has been caused by his Latin word 
slantipes: recent writers have suggested that 
this is not the same thing as the estampie, while 
others regard it simply as a translation and 
contend that it merely means music played 
standing and not intended to accompany 
dancing. Both may be wrong; estampie and 
stampita descend from the Germanic slampjan 
and so have nothing to do (philologically) 
with stare or pedes, but when Grocheo wanted a 
Latin word for it, he mistook the formation 
and coined his nonce-word slantipes. Accord¬ 
ing to Grocheo the estampie was a much more 
sophisticated and difficult form than th cnota and 
the duetia. The last-named is stated by Grocheo 
to be “ without words ” (sonus iUiteralus), per- 
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haps wordless singing, but some apparently 
instrumental texts exist; no mention of the 
Juctia has yet been found in literature, while, 
as stated above, the eslampie and the nola occur 
very often, usually with instrumental contexts. 

Other forms, known mainly from literary 
references, were the earole and the Imqut 
{trtske) : these seem to have l>ccn partly vocal, 
but mainly instrumental, and were associated 
with dances of the chain type. The name 
earole is thought to have been derived from 
“ Kyrie cleison c. h. (ii). 
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|.Vrr u/jn Viol (4). 

ESTE. At the town of lisle, in N.I.. Italy, 
between Padua and Kovigo, two inu>ical 
academics — Degli Eccitaii and Degli Atrstini 
— were established in 1575. The family of the 
lisle, always liberal patrons of the line arts, 
encouraged especially the revival of music. 
Francesco l*atri//i (1530-90), a profotor in 
the latter of these two at .ldrrnirs, in dedif ating 
one of his works to l.ucre/i.i d' Estc, daughter 
of Ercolc II, the reigning duke of Ferrara, 
ascribes the revival of music in Italy to the 
house of lisle, because Guido «P Arezzo was a 
native of Pomposa in their dominions, and 
because such famous musicians as Fogliano. 
Giusquino (Josquin), Adriano (Willacrt) and 
Cipriano (dc Kore) first found favour and 
support from the dukes of lisle. c. m. a . 

Kmic, Family. Srt IVir.ira. Dukes if. 

ESTE (Est), Michael and Thomah. St* 

Fast. 

IXtcih j/y of Galantha. Hungarian family oi 
niiuiral patrons. 

(i> Pflncf Pil (Paul) lairrhliy (F. Ki»nari->n 
llascniladl], 7 Sept. iGj-,; J. *G Mar. 1713). 

(a) I’lince Miklos Jorsef (Nit holas J-nr pin I'atrikliy 
(*• 1714: J. I?0o). grandson of the prerrdme. 

(;»> Prim r Miklos 'Nicholas) Ls«rl,a«y *. 12 |>*<. 
17G3; d. Como, 24 Nov. 1U33). 

Set Haydn (J.). 1.1mm. 

ESTEVE Y GRIMAU, Pablo ( 6 . ?; d. ?). 

Spanish 18th-century composer. He was 
the author of a great number of Umadtllas in the 
second half of the 18th century, the manu¬ 
scripts of which arc preserved in the Hibl. 
Municipal, Madrid. Pcdrell (‘ Teatro llrico ') 
prints extracts from various tonadillas dating 
from 1779-87. j. b. t. 

When Piccinni's ‘ La buona ligliuolu ’ was 
translated into Spanish and performed in 
Madrid in 1765 Ksteve adapted the music and 
wrote some additional numbers. He did the 


same the following year with Giuseppe Scar¬ 
latti's Goldoni opera ‘ I portentosi cITctti 
della Madre Xatura ’, given, with an acknow¬ 
ledgment to 44 Sr. Kscarlati ”, as 4 Los porten- 
tosos cfectos dc la naturalcza ’. Lsteve’s own 
dramatic works on a larger scale were * I-os 
jardincros dc Aranjuez ' (17(18;, the st ore of 
which is extant, 4 Los zagalcs del Genii ' 
(Granada, 1769), 4 La isla dc los Pescadores ’ 
and ' La espigadcra both given in Madrid 
in July 1778; also the Italian opera 4 Caio 
Fabrizio ’ (1783). 4 I .os signos del aho' 

(r. 1783; was reprinted in Subira's * Tona- 
dillas teatrales ineditas ’ (1932). a. i.. 

S<< lit- 1 oliadillj. 

ESTHER. Handel's fust English oratorio ; 
words by Samuel Humphreys, founded on 
Racine's * Either Originally written as a 
masque entitled * Hainan and Nlordecai ’ lor 
the Duke of Chandos, and first performed at 
Cannons, 29 Aug. 1720. Performed again, in 
action, under Itcrnard Gates in private on 
23 Feb. 1732, as 4 Esther*,and in public at the 
King's Theatre, Hayinarkct, 2 May 1732, with 
" additions *’ not specified. 

Stt all' Kacii.r. 

ESTINTO (Ital.-extinct, dead). A direc¬ 
tion obviously to lie interpreted rather as 
synonymous with the more common nmtndn 
(dying (awa>J , since dead sound is not sound 
but silence. h, c:. c. 

ESTIVE. Tlie name of a musical instru¬ 
ment which is found very frequently in 
medieval French poetry and romances, and is 
believed to denote a form of bagpipe. Many 
forms of this popular instrument existed in the 
131I1 and 14th centuries, but unlike the must, 
which was the big outdoor bagpipe, the tsliit 
was used more in association with the refined 
instruments, *u< h as the harp, fiddle, etc. This 
suggests th.it it was soft and delicate in tone, 
as these other instruments were. The name 
tilt:* may be connected etymologically with 
the Italian sth-are, to compress (Lai. slipart). 

Also frequently mentioned is the eslive dt 
Cotnoaillt. A 13th-century text quoted by 
Garold 1 dcssribes a minstrel playing the 44 lai 
Goron " faultlessly and very sweetly with tins 
instrument. Again, in the 4 Romance of the 
Rc^c ’ a control tulle (invention) is sweetly 
performed on ttints dt Cotnoaillt, which 
Chaucer, a century later, translates as 4 ' horn- 
P‘I K ‘ S °l" Comewaile The hornpipe was in 
recent times the English equivalent of the 
Scottish stockhorn and like the North African 
bagpipe had a small out-curved bell of horn, 
though it was played direct, i.e. without a bag. 
Nosuch instrument has been found in medieval 
art, but it apparently existed in the bagpipe- 
form *, and so probably the tsliit dt Cor no,til It, 


' Hisloirc «lr la imi*i(|ur * (1936). p. 3',4. 

•Srt npccially in the ill..mii.aicd MS of l.e Roman 
d ''rxaijJ'f at Oxford (Bodl. I.ib., MS Bod. *64), 
f t- fol. 26 rmo. 
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like ihc estivt, had a bag: indeed they may 
well have been the same instrument. 

On the other hand, Alexander Neckam 
(13th century; see Thos. Wright’s vocabu¬ 
laries) gives estiues as gloss for tibiae — a word 
which in general medieval usage denoted 
bag-less reed instruments like the shawms. 
Finally Kastner 1 quotes a passage from a 12th- 
century French Bible in which estive docs duty 
for the tuba of the Vulgate in Psalm XCVII 
(XCVIII). a. B. 

Stt alto Bagpipe. Stockhorn. 

ESTOCART, Pascal de 1*. See L’Esio- 

CART. 

ESTOMPE (Fr., lit. stumped, shaded off). 
A direction frequently used by Debussy where 
he requires a damped or muffled effect. 

ESTRADA, Carlos (b. Montevideo, 15 
Sept. 1909). 

Uruguayan conductor and composer. He 
studied in Paris with Roger-Ducassc, Henri 
Busser, Noel-Gallon and Philippe Gaubcrt. 
On his return to Montevideo he conducted a 
chamber orchestra and became maestro sub - 
stituto of the OSSODRE. He was also ap¬ 
pointed professor of the history of music in the 
state schools and chorus master in the second¬ 
ary schools. Most of his compositions arc 
songs for various combinations of voices, but 
there are also pieces for string quartet, organ 
and pianoforte. N. f. 

ESTR&ES, Jean d’ (b. ?; d. ?). 

French 16th-century oboist and collector. 
Duvcrdier calls him a " joucur du hautbois du 
Roy ”. 1 le wrote a ' Livre dc danseries, conte- 
nant le chant dcs branlcs communs, gays, de 
Champagne, dc Bourgogne . . .’ (4 vols. 
Paris, 1559-64), a collection of great interest. 

E. v. d. s. 

ESTRELLA, Arnaldo ( 4 . Rio de Janeiro, 

190B). 

Brazilian pianist. He graduated from the 
Kscola Nacional de Musica and subsequently 
studied with Lorenzo Fernandez before under¬ 
taking his first South American tours as a 
pianist in 1935. He won the Columbia 
Concerts Prize in New York some seven years 
later and toured extensively in the U.S.A. He 
has since lived in Paris and first appeared in 
London in 1948. He is also a professor at the 
Escola Nacional dc Musica. n. p. 

ESTRELLA DE SORIA (Opera). See 
Bkrnvald (7). 

ESTWICK, Sampson (6. ? London, 1657 ; 

d. London, t6 Feb. 1 739 )* 

English divine and composer. He was one 
of the children of the Chapel Royal under 
Henry Cooke. Upon quitting the chapel on 
the breaking of his voice he went to Oxford, 
look holy orders and became one of the chap¬ 
lains of Christ Church. He took the degree of 
B.A. in 1677, M.A. in 1680 and B.D. in 1692. 


In 1692 he was appointed sixth minor prebend 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. On 27 
Nov. 1696 he preached at Christ Church, 
Oxford, “ upon the occasion of the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Lovers of Musick on St. 
Cxcilia’s day ”, a sermon upon “ The Useful¬ 
ness of Church Musick ”, which was printed 
in the following year. In 1701 he was ap¬ 
pointed vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
which living he resigned in 1712 for the rectory 
of St. Michael, Qucenhithc. Estwick com¬ 
posed several odes for performance at the Acts 
at Oxford and other pieces which have re¬ 
mained in manuscript. w. h. 11. 

ESULE DI ROMA, L’ (Opera). See Doni¬ 
zetti. 

Echcredge, George. Stt Dieupart (‘ Man of Mode \ 
*ong»). Eccles (a, m. for 2 plays). Purcell (4, 1 vocal 
duel, 1 song). Rarnondon (‘ Man of Mode \ songs for). 
Slaggins (4, do.). 

ETHIOPIAN CHURCH MUSIC. See 

Eastern Church Music. 

£ticnne. Charles Guillaume. Stt Boieldieu fjeunc 
Femme eoltre \ lib.). Cenerentola (Rossini). Isouard 
(9 libs.). Weigl (2. * Nachligall und Raabe *, opera). 

ETIENNE MARCEL (Opera). See Saint- 
Sa£ns. 

ETLER, Alvin Deraid (b. Battle Creek, 
Iowa, 19 Feb. 1913). 

American composer. He worked with 
Arthur Shepherd and Melville Smith at the 
Western Reserve University, and later with 
Paul Hindemith. He has been a member of 
the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra and on 
the faculty of Yale University School of Music. 
He also teaches privately. He won Guggen¬ 
heim Fellowships in 1940 and 1941. 

Among his principal works arc: 

Sinfonietia No. 1 (1940). 

SinfonieiU No. 2 (l 94 <)- 
• Mutic for Chamber Orchestra * (1938). ... 

1 Six from Ohio’, suite for oboe, vn., viola & cello 

•r^&L forward’, suite for flute, oboe, viola & 

bassoon (1939). 

’ Music for Brass ' (i 939 >- 

Sonata for oboe. dar. & viola ( 19441 - 

String Quartet 0943 )- 

P. O.-H. 

fiTOILE, L* (Opera). See Chabrier. 
ETOILE DU NORD, L’ (Opera). See 
Meyerbeer. 

ETON MANUSCRIPT. This notable 
volume, MS 178 in the Library of Eton 
College, is the oldest and in some respects the 
largest collection of early Tudor music. It is 
dated between 1490 and 1502, and contained 
originally about a hundred motets and magni¬ 
ficats for 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and in one case 9 voices; 
but rather more than half of them arc either 
incomplete or wholly lost. Twenty-five dif¬ 
ferent composers arc named in the contem¬ 
porary index in the volume, and the most 
frequent contributors are Browne, Cornyshe, 
Davy, Fayrfax, Lam be and Wilkinson, the 
last being the transcriber of the music. A five- 
part motet by Dunstable, the only five-part 


1 ‘ Damp d« mortt p. 217- 
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music on record under his name, is among the 
lost treasures. The size of the page is 23 x 
17", but even this is exceeded by the similar 
manuscripts at Caius College, Cambridge 
(28}’ x 19'j and Lambeth (26J' x 

A. H. 

Bibl.—‘ The Eton Manuscript * (Pr«. Mia. Am.. Feb. 
19371- Illustrations in Albert Mel lor. * Music an«l 
Musicians of Eton College * 119^9). PP- J. 5- 

ETON TUNE. i'« Windsor or Lion 

1 'UNE. 

ETRANGER, L’ (Oj •era). See d’Indy. 

ETT 1 NGER, Max (A. Lwow, 27 Dec. 
1874; d. Basel, 19 July 1931). 

German composer. Although l»orn in 
I’oland he had a wholly German musical up¬ 
bringing, starting his musical studies in Berlin 
in 1899 and continuing them the following 
year at the Munich Conservatory. He lived 
there for many years, but later went to Berlin, 
which he left in 1933 to settle in Switzerland, 
at Ascona. 

In his music El linger adhered to the Munich 
music school originating with Ludwig Thuillc, 
to which belong such composers as Braunfels, 
I ranckcnstcin and Waltershauscn. He de¬ 
voted himself mainly to opera, in which In- 
showed a predilection for subjects that had 
been successfully treated by dramatic ports. 
Later, however, he became his own librettist, 
and his opera * Dolores ’ to hi> own text was 
awarded the prize for opera of the Emil 
llcri/ka Foundation in Vienna. 

Ettingcr also made a close study of the older 
English music, especially the Fit/william 
Virginal Book. The fruits of this work arc 
seen in his * Old English Suite ’, introduced to 
London by Wilhelm Furiwanglrr, and his 
arrangements of old English music for violin 
and pianoforte. 

The follow ing arc Ettingcr’s chief works: 


OPERAS 

’ Judith * (liU«*io by compwer from IiioIinIi llrbbrl . 
drama), prod. i| Nov. 19/1. 

• Juana * (lib. by (irunr Kai>rr) 1 , .. 

1 Her cifrruKluiifr r.ii.krr ' \ \ '*'• ' 

(lib. by Friedrich Frrkta) I rcl ’- ' 9 ' v 

* Clavigo' (lil*. by compotrr, from Goetbe't play). 

Prod. Erip«itr, 19 Oct. 19^1*. 

* Frulilinijt Erwarhen ’ (lib. by composer, bascl on 

Frank Wedekind's play), prod. Leipzig, 14 Apr. 

• Dolores * (lib. by composer), » not produces!. 


CIIORAI. WORKS 

• Wei«hcit des Ostens ’ (Oinar KhayySm) for 4 »oto 

voices, chorus & orcli. (19*1). 

• Moses' (words from the Bible) for 4 solo voices. 

chorus & orch. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

* Drei Traumbilder.’ 

* Alt-EngliKlie Suite.* 

* Alte Tanr-Suitc.* 

* An den Wauem Babylons.* 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet. 

Sonata for vn. & nf. 

Suite for vn. & pf. 
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Sonata for cello & pi. 

Also numerous some*. 

ETUDE. See Study. 

EUCLID ( b . ?; d. ?). 

Greek 4tli-3rd<cntury (u.c.; mathcinaii- 
cian. He nourished at Alexandria al»out 
300 a.*:. Two works on music have come down 
under his name. The * Introduction to Har¬ 
monica is now attributed to Cleon ides. The 
'Division of the Monochord' contains a series 
o! propositions about musical intervals, and 
the greater part of it is probably genuine. 
Edition by C. von Jan, * Musici scriptorcs 
grace i* (1U95); French translation by C. I.. 

Kuellc (l88}). It. P. u.-l. 

S-t (.Iron ides. 

EUGENE ONEGIN (‘EaroHin 

Oh Urnub Opera in 3 acts by Tchaikovsky. 
Libretto by the comber and Konstantin S. 
Shilovsky, based on I’udikin’s novel in verse. 
Produced Moscow, Little Theatre, by students 
of the Conservatory, 29 Mar. 1879. 1st perl, 
abroad, Prague (Czech trans. by Marie 
Cervinko\a-RirgrovA), 0 Dec. 18U8. 1st in 
England, London, Olympic Theatre (trails, 
by II. 8. Edwards), 17 Oct. 1892. 1st in 
U.S.A., New* York, Metropolitan Opera (in 
Italian), 24 Mar. 1920. 

EULE, Carl David (b. >, 177G; d. Ham¬ 
burg, 30 Aug. 1827). 

German conductor and composer. He was 
the son of Gottlieb Eule, an actor and hullo 
singer (who from 1798 was for some years one 
of the directors of the Hamburg theatre) and 
succeeded J. F. Ilonickc as musical director 
there m 1809. Eule wrote for Hamburg a 
number of comic operas such as * Her verliebte 
Werber ’ (1799), • Obcrstlicutenant laps’ 
(1803), •Fernando’ (1807), ’ Dcr Unsicht- 
hare (1809), * Der tote Onkcl ’ (1810) and 
Her Antiquitatcnsammlcr ’ (1812), of which 
the lourth was the most successful and made 
the round of the German stages until about 
1870. Scores of two others operas, ’ Das Amts- 
und W irtvhaus ’ and 4 Giaffar und /.aide ’, 
are preserved at Brussels and Munich rcsiM ci- 
ivcly. Besides his works for the stage, Eule 
w-rotc a number of concert arias, a string 
Quartet and pianoforte music (Opp. 7-10 
reviewed in A.M.Z.). According to an 
account in the same periodical (Dec. 1821) he 
was a bad conductor. A L 

EULENSTEIN, Charles (b. Heilbronn, 
1802; d. Styria, 1890). 

German Jew’s harp and guitar player. 
Alter enduring all sorts of privations and ill- 
success, he appeared in London in 1827 and 
produced extremely beautiful effects by per- 
torming on sixteen Jew's harps, having for 
many years cultivated this instrument in an 

Du r kr 0r ofr ry r ann T The P a,ro "^ c the 
JJio °! ^ , ’ rdon ,n f duc «* him to return in 
1828, but he soon found that thc iron Jew’s 
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harp had so injured his teeth that he could not 
play without pain, and he therefore applied 
himself more and more to the guitar. At 
length a dentist contrived a glutinous covering 
for the teeth, which enabled him to play his 
Jew’s harp again. He was very- successful in 
Scotland and thence went to Bath (1834-45), 
to establish himself as teacher of the guitar, 
concertina and the German language. He 
eventually returned to Germany and lived at 
Gunzburg near Ulm. v. de 1*. 

B,BL -~ Sk c«cl. °f the Life of C. rulenstcin. ihe 
Celebrated Performer on the Jews* Harps * (London. 
io33 ; and ed. 1840). 

EULER, Leonhard ( b . Basel, 15 Apr. 1707 ; 
</. St. Petersburg, 3 Sept. 1783). 

Swiss mathematician. He studied under 
Jean Bernoulli and will always be famous for 
the advance he brought about in pure mathe¬ 
matics, e.g. in the study of convcrgency, 
analytical conics and lunar motion. Music¬ 
ally he is to-day remembered for his theory of 
consonance, which within limits gave correct 
answers for mistaken or imperfect reasons, as 
Helmholtz pointed out in his 4 Tonemplin- 
clungen An interesting exposition of Euler's 
theory was given by Dr. B. van der Pol in a 
lecture delivered at Haarlem in Jan. 1942, on 
‘ Music and Elementary Theory of Numbers ’, 
an English translation of which appeared in 
Mus. Rev., VII, Feb. 1946, 11-14 & 20-22. 

EUNUCH-FLUTE (fr. JtuU-emuqm). An in¬ 
strument described and figured by Mersennc. 1 

It consisted of a tube (A C) open at 
one end, where it terminated in a 
bell mouth (C), but closed at the 
other (A) by a piece of membrane 
stretched like the head of a drum and 
covered for protection with a mov¬ 
able cap (A B) pierced with holes. 

I11 the side of the tube not far from 
the membrane, which was to be as 
thin as the skin of an onion, was 
a hole (B) into which the player 
emitted his voice. The membrane, 
thrown into vibration by the sound 
of the voice, gave out notes of its 
own, the same in pitch as those of 
the voice, but louder and different 
in timbre, they being of an iego- 
phonous or bleating character. Mer- 
senne states that music in four or five 
parts was performed on such instru¬ 
ments, the eunuch-flute having 

this advantage over all other flutes that it 
imitates better the concert of voices, for it 
lacks only the pronunciation to which a 
near approach is made in these flutes. 

He adds that “ the little drum im¬ 
parts a new charm to the voice by its 
tiny vibrations which reflect it ”, and expresses 

* * Harmonic universelle liv. v, prop. iv. 



the opinion that a concert of eunuch-flutes 
is better than one of voices, “ which lack the 
softness of the harmony and the charm of the 
pieces of membrane ”. The idea on which the 
eunuch-flute is based seems to have struck 
Lord Bacon, for he wrote 2 : 

if you sing into .he hole of a drum. i( make.h .he singing 
more sweet. And so I conceive it would, if i. were a 
song in parts sung into several drums; and for hand¬ 
someness and strangeness sake, it would not be amiss 
to have a curtain between the place where the drums 
are and the hearers. 

One of the instruments is preserved in the 
Museum of the Paris Conservatoire. It is 88 
centimetres in length and is believed to date 
from the time of Henry III of France. 
Eunuch-flutcs are still manufactured, but only 
as toys. They arc made in several sizes. 

c. w. 

Stt alio Mirliton, Addenda, Vol. IX. 

EUOPHON. See Chladni. 

EUPHONICON. See Pianoforte. 

EUPHONIUM (1) (Ger. Euphonion, Bary- 
Ion). This brass valve-instrument is often 
called Tuba, and it is described under that 
heading. It is the highest in pitch of that 
group of instruments and corresponds to the 
highest of the bass saxhorns, being built in 
or C of the eight-foot octave. Tenor-tuba 
parts, such as that in Strauss's 4 Don Quixote ’ 
arc generally played on the euphonium in 
England. 

Stt alia Saxhorn, Tuba. 

EUPHONIUM (2). See Tuning-Fork. 

EUPHROSINE (Opera). See MSiiul. 

EURHYTHMICS. See Jaques-Dalcrozk. 

EURIDICE (Opera). See Caccini. Peri. 

Euripides. * Alkestis.* Stt Alcaic (Cluck). Anion 
(incid. m.). Aulo*. Bouchton (opera). Elwart (incid. 
m.). Cadtby (do.). Holst (choruses). Koechlin 
incid. m.). Lloyd (C. H.. do.). Mycicliki (do.). Salviucci 
(episode for chorus & oreh.). Steggall (R., *«/•»>• 
Yavsilcnko (incid. m.). Wellesi (opera). Williams 
(C. A., choruses). 

* Andromache.* Stt Kazasoglou (incid. m.). 

' Bacchantes, The.* Stt Alexandrov (A. N., incid. 
m.). Bruneau (ballet). Ghedini (opera). Holst 
(chorus). Molt (incid. m.). Pijper (do.). Toch (do.). 
Turrlei (comments). Walker (E., choral work). 
Welles* (opera). , 

* Cyclops, The.* Stt Mul* (incid. m.). Pi)P« 

lJ ° *•' Electra.' Stt Damrosch (3. incid. m.). Mitro- 
poulos (do.). Pallantios (do.). w „ . 

* Hecuba.' Stt Evangelatos (incid. m.). Malipiero 

(opera). Martinon (do.). Milhaud (incid. m.). ^ot- 
tara (do.). Kiadis (do.). .. 

* Hippolytus.* Stt Bantock (incid. m.). BfH 
(W. H.. opera). Drysdale (opera). Mitropoulos 
(incid. m.). Mult (do.). Senilov (opera). 

* Ion.’ Stt Karyotakis (incid. m.). Wood (C.,do.j. 

‘ Iphigenia in Aulis.* Stt Damrosch (3. incid. to.)- 

Gluck (opera). Iphig*nie cn Aulide (Gluck opera). 
Jolivet 'incid. m.). Koreshchenko (do.). Mule (do.). 
Scarlatti (5. opera). ...... 

* Iphigenia in Tauris.* Stt Clarke (H. A^ incid. 
m.). Campra (opera). Desmarels (opera). Gbedim 
(incid. m.). Gluck (opera). Couvy (dramatic scene). 
Iphiglnie cn Tauride (Gluck, opera). Michaelides 
(incid. m.). Mul* (do.). Petridis (do.). Scarlatti (5, 
opera.) Traetta (do.). Wood (C., incid. m.). 

* Medea.* Stt Damrosch (3. incid. m.). Engel (L., 
■Medea*, opera). Kazasoglou (incid. m.). KNmex 
(monologue for voice & orch.). Michaelides (do.). 

* * Syls’a syh'arum ’, Cent. Ill, 233. 
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Milhaud (opera). Mute (incid. m.). Tauberl (do.). 
Toeh (radio m.). Varvoglu (inrid. m.). Veras (do.). 

' Ore»tc*.' Stt Kazatoglou (inrid. m.). 

‘ Phoenician Women.' St t Gneuin (inrid. m.). 

' Rhesus.’ Stt Walker (E.. incid. m.). 

* Trojan Women, The.' Stt Coeme (inrid. m.). 
Foulds (do.). Gray (C.. opera). Holsl (chorus). Kirby 
(incid. m.). Korahchcnko (do.). Thomson (V.. do.). 

EURISICCHIO. Set Aurisicchio. 

EUROPA RICONOSCIUTA (Opera). 
See Salieri. 

EUROPE GALANTE, L’ (Opera). See 
Campra. 

EURYANTHE. Opera in 3 acts by Weber. 
Libretto by Ilelmina von Ch£zy. Produced 
Vienna, Karntncrtor Theatre, 25 Oct. 1823. 
1st perl', in Germany, Frankfort o/M., 8 Mar. 
1824. 1st abroad, Prague (in German), 11 
Mar. 1824. 1 st in England, London, Covent 
Garden Theatre (in German), 29 June 1833. 
1st in U.S.A., New York (in German), 23 Dec. 
1887. 

EUSEBIUS (Schumann, pseud.). See Flo- 

RBSTAN AND Kt'SEDtUS. 

EUSTORG, Hector (Eustorg de Beau¬ 
lieu) (b. Bcuulicu-sur-Mcnoirc, Limousin, t. 
1498; d. Basel, 8 Jan. 1552). 

French poet, organist and composer. He 
was a friend of Cllment Marot and other con¬ 
temporary poets and in 1522 was organist of 
the cathedral of Lcctourr (Gcrs). In 1524 
he removed to Tulle, where he taught music 
and wrote poetry addressed to notable |>erson» 
in the town. He is mentioned as a priest in 
1529, but it is not on record that he ever held 
office, and he is known to have brought a law¬ 
suit at Bordeaux over an inheritance. About 
1534 he entered the service of l’ompone Tri- 
vulcc, governor of Lyons, where he met several 
distinguished people, including Francois de 
Layollc, and it was there that he first began to 
sign himself " Hector ". 

Some time during this period he became a 
Protestant, and on 1 May 1537 he lied to 
Geneva, afterwards becoming a student of tin- 
new theology at Lausanne. He remained in 
Switzerland for the rest of his life. On 10 May 
1540 the consistory of Berne appointed him 
pastor at Thierrcns, but he resigned this living 
in 1547 and matriculated at the University of 
Basel in 1548. In 1550 he taught at Bienne, 
but lie returned to Basel. 

Eustorg is better known as a poet than as a 
musician, and of his musical works only three 
chansons for 4 voices survive, * Bon jour lion 
an ’, ' Voicy Ic bon temps ’ and ‘ Nlondain 
sejour ’, published in Jacques Modcrne's 
‘ Parangon dcs chansons ’ at Lyons, the first 
two in Book I (c. 1538), the third in Book II 
( 1 53 a )- ft ** known that he also set 12 poems 
in the collection ‘ Dcs Divers Rapportz', 
published by Pierre de Saint-Lucic at Lyons 
in > 537 . al >d composed 38 settings of sacred 
words in another, 4 Ghrestienne Resjouys- 
VOL. II 


sance *, of 1546; but both these books contain 
the words only, and the music is lost. 

E. I». 

Bibl.—Bridcman, Nanif, ‘ Kiuiore de Beaulieu, 
Musician’ (M.Q.. XXXVII. 1931. p. 6i). 
CoLLETir, Cuillai»h. * Vie d'Lutlorg de Beaulieu 
ed. by Philippe Tainizey de I-arroque (Paris, 1878). 

EUTERPE. The Muse of lyric poetry in 
Greek mythology and, since such poetry was 
sung, also the Muse of music, which had no 
separate patroness among the nine Muses, 
doubtless because in ancient Greece music had 
no separate existence as an art. 

EVA (Opera). See Foerstlr (J. B.). 

EVACUATIO (Eng. evacuation ; Gcr. Aus- 
leerung; Ital. eiacua'jone). A late-Latin term 
used in the 15th and 16th centuries to denote 
the substitution of a 44 void " or open-headed 
note for a " full " or closed one ; e.g. of a minim 
for a crotchet. The process was employed 
both with black and red notes, and continued 
for some time after the invention of printing ; 
but its effect upon the duration of the notes 
concerned differed considerably at different 
e|K*chs. Morley ', writing in 1597, says: 

If •» *lule note w** they oiled blackc voyd. Iiannrnrd 
amongil bla«ke full, it was dimimdied ol h.ilte the 
vaIuc. %o that a ininiine wm but a crotliel, and a vemi- 
britfr a niiuime. . . . 

But in many cases the diminution was one 
third, marking the difference between 44 per¬ 
fection " and 44 imperfection "; or one fourth, 
superseding the action of the 44 point of aug¬ 
mentation ". \v. s. R. 

Stt «/■• Notation. 

EVANGELATOS, Antiochos (b. I.ixonri, 
Ccphalonia, 7 Jan. 1904). 

Greek conductor and composer. He was 
educated in Athens at a Greek 44 Gymna¬ 
sium ", after which he entered the University 
first for medicine and later for law. In Dec. 
1921 he was sent to Leipzig to continue his 
legal studies, but he gave them up in favour 
of music; he had already taken violin lessons 
at the Athens Conservatory- from T. Schultzc. 
After nine years of study at the Leipzig Con¬ 
servatory in composition and orchestral con¬ 
ducting he graduated in 1928. In 1930 lie 
went to Vienna for further studies and in 1931 
to Basel, where he studied under Felix Wcin- 
gartner. 

Evangclatos returned to Greece in 1932 and 
made his first appearance both as composer 
and conductor at a concert on 25 Feb. 1932. 
Appointed in 1933 as professor of harmony, 
counterpoint and composition at the Greek 
Conservatory of Athens, he became in 1937 
artistic co-director of that institution with 
K. Sfakianakis and M. Varvoglis. In 1938- 
1940 he was conductor of the Athens radio 
station orchestra and since 1941 he has been 

1 ' A Blaine ami Ea*ie Introduction.' Annotation at 
the end ol die volume, referring to p. y. 
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permanent conductor at the National Lyric 
Theatre. 

Several of his works have been performed 
in Athens and outside Greece. His Symphony 
had its first performance under D. Mitro- 
poulos (Athens, 1930), while his ‘ Overture to 
a Drama ’, after a first performance in Athens 
(‘937. under Economidis), was also given in 
Berlin, Frankfort o/M. and Bucharest. His 
most important symphonic work, so far, 

* Variations and Fugue on a Greek Folksong ’ 
for full orchestra, was performed under Econo- 
midis in Athens (Apr. 1949) and London (Dec. 

* 049) with the New London Orchestra. 

Evangelatos is generally considered one of 
the most distinguished Greek composers of the 
younger generation. He also show’s literary 
interests and published a collection of poems, 
•Impressions’ (1925). His chief composi¬ 
tions arc the following: 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
‘ The 1'craians \ Aeschylus. 

' Elcclra \ Sophodn. 

' Hecuba *, Euripides. 

CHORAL WORKS 

' In Mcmoriam ’ for chorus & orch. (dedication to the 
memory of the heroes of the second world war) 

„ Ows). 

Several choruses. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony (1930). 

* Epitaph * (1931). 

Larvihctio and Srhcrro (1933). 

Suite, I) ma. (Academy ol Athens Prize, 1934), 

' Overture to a Drama ' (1937). 

Variations and Fugue on a Creek Folksong (19*9). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
4 The Maiden and Death.' 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet. 

String Sextet. 

Also songs, kc. 

S. M. 

EVANGELIMANN, DER (Opera). Stt 
Kibnzl. 

EVANS, Charles (Smart) (b . ?, 1778; 
d. London, 4 Jan. 1849). 

English alto singer and composer. He was 
a chorister of the Chapel Royal under Ayrton. 
On arriving at manhood he developed an un¬ 
usually fine alto voice. On 14 June 1808 he 
was admitted a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal. He was the composer of some anthems 
(two of them printed) and of many excellent 
glees and other vocal pieces, most of which 
were published. In 1811 the Glee Club 
awarded him a prize for his cheerful glee 
4 Beauties have you seen a toy? ’, and in the 
following year a second for his 4 Fill all the 
glasses’. In 1817 he carried off the prize 
offered by the Catch Club for the best setting 
of William Linlcy’s 4 Ode to the Memory of 
Samuel Wcbbe the eminent glee composer. 

In 1821 he obtained another prize for his glee 


EVANS (Edwin—ii) 

4 Great Bacchus ’. He also produced several 
motets for the use of the choir of the Portu¬ 
guese ambassador’s chapel in South Street, 
Grosvenor Square (of which he was a member), 
some of which are printed in Vincent Novello’s 
collection of motets. He was for some yean 
organist of St. Paul’s, Covcnt Garden. 

w. h. 11. 

EVANS, D. Emlyn {b. Newcastle-Emlyn, 
Cardiganshire, 1843; d. ?, 1913). 

Welsh composer. Following the trade of a 
draper for over thirty years, he was almost 
entirely self-taught as a musician. He was, 
however, a pioneer in Welsh choral music and 
his compositions include four cantatas and 
numerous anthems, glees, partsongs, songs and 
hymn-tunes. Several of his works won prizes 
at the National Eistcddfodau. He also ar¬ 
ranged a quantity of old Welsh music and 
published a 4 Treasury of Welsh Songs ’ in 
1 9°9- p. C.-11. 

EVANS, Edgar (A. Cardiganshire, 9 June 
«9«4)- 

Welsh tenor singer. He was educated at a 
tutorial private school at New Quay, Cardigan¬ 
shire, and studied singing with Dawson Freer, 
Joseph Hislop and Luigi Ricci. He made his 
first appearance in opera as Herman in Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s ‘ Queen of Spades ’, and during the 
second world war he did work for C.E.M.A. 
and E.N.S.A. Since 1946 he has been a 
principal tenor at the Covcnt Garden Opera 
in London, taking among other parts those 
of Don Jos6 in 4 Carmen Alfred in 4 La 
Traviata ’, Dimitry in 4 Boris Godunov ’, 
Calaf in 4 Turandot ’, the Chevalier dcs 
Gricux in * Manon ’ and King Gustav in 
Verdi's 4 Masked Ball ’. He also doubled the 
part of Captain Vcre in Britten’s 4 Billy Budd 

m. k. w. 

EVANS, Edwin (i) (b. ? London, 1844; 
d. London, 21 Dec. 1923). 

English organist and writer on music. He 
produced several meritorious books on music, 
of which 4 A Historical, Descriptive and 
Analytical Account of the Entire Works of 
Johannes Brahms ’ (4 vols.) is valuable as a 
work of reference for English readers. It 
began with the issue of the vocal section in 
1912. Two volumes on ‘ Bccdioven’s Nine 
Symphonies ’ were published in 1923-24. 

H. C. C. 

EVANS, Edwin (ii) (b . London, 1 Sept. 
1874; d. London, 3 Mar. 1945). 

English critic, son of the preceding. Aban¬ 
doning a business career, he devoted himself 
mainly to propaganda on behalf of modern 
types of composition. His campaign was 
almost entirely carried on through lecturing 
and journalism, though he produced a book 
of essays, ‘ The Margin of Music ’ (Oxford, 
1924) and contributed analyses of Stravinsky’s 
‘ Firebird ’ and ‘ Petrushka ’ to the 4 Musical 



EVANS (Harry) 


EVANS (Nancy) 


l’ilgrim ’ scries (Oxford, 1933). 4 Music and 
the Dance ’ was published posthumously 
(London, 1948). 

Evans became music critic to ‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazette ’ in 1912. His series of articles 
in 4 The Musical Times ' (1919-20) on modern 
British composers is full of valuable informa¬ 
tion, and he contributed articles, mainly on 
modern British and French composers, to this 
Dictionary from the second edition onwards. 
In Jan. 1923 his services to the cause of the 
younger British composers were acknowledged 
by the presentation to him of his portrait, by 
Wyndham Lewis, subscribed for by a group 
of composers. He served ‘The Pall Mall 
Gazette’ until it ceased publication in 1923. 
During the first European war he had con¬ 
tributed also to ‘ The Daily Mail ', and lie 
became its regular music critic in succcxdon to 
Richard Capell in 1933. 

In 1938 Evans succeeded Edward J. Dent 
as president of the I.S.C.M.; as chairman of 
the British section he had taken a keen interest 
in the sot iety's work ever sin* e its in< r pi ion at 
Salzburg. He left a valuable library of books 
on music and scores and sheet music mainly 
modern works) which became the nucleus ol 
the Central Music Library instituted in 
London in I9|H, Irving purchased out of the 
funds provided by Mrs. Chrisiie-Mobr 1 Wini¬ 
fred Christie). 11. c. c., adds. 

Hun. — * Edwin Evans': Obituary Artulr .M»i, T., 
Apr. i«mh 

Sit alio Clliri.uc (Winifred). (Jowirm j. *, songt}. 
Inirrnjtion.it NiRiciy f.»r (oinmpof jr> Muik. 

EVANS, Harry (b. Dow lais, South Wales, 
1 May 1B73; J. Liverpool, 23 July 1914). 

Welsh conductor, educationist and com¬ 
poser. His father (known as Los Myrddin) 
was a steelworker and himself an amateur 
choral conductor ol more than ordinary ability, 
succeeding to the traditions of Eos Morlais in a 
district which, despite the most tragic vicissi¬ 
tudes of industrial depression, has never failed 
to maintain its choral institutions and interests. 
Apart from a few pianoforte lessons from E. 
Lawrancc, a pupil of Moschcks, Harry Evans 
was entirely self-taught; but he succeeded in 
passing the A.R.C.O. examination when he 
was twenty and, four years later, lie was one 
of the first Welshmen to secure the coveted 
Fellowship of that college. 

Evans was one of the strongest and most 
attractive musical personalities that Wales 
has ever produced. His influence on Welsh 
musical life was incalculable. It was no less 
so in England, where he was regarded as one 
of the chief figures in the British choral 
renascence and the leading adjudicator in the 
young and thriving competitive festival move¬ 
ment. In 1902 he became conductor of the 
Liverpool Welsh Choral Union, and after he 
Milled in Livcr|>ool in 1906 lie added the 
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University Choral Society and the Philhar¬ 
monic Society to the list. As a choral con¬ 
ductor lie was quite outstanding. To a 
superbly controlled enthusiasm in direction 
lie added an interpretative genius that was 
uncanny. His musical mind was far-ranging 
and embraced all the best things in music from 
Bach to Brahms, as well as the developments 
contemporary with him in the choral idiom 
exemplified in the music of Parry, Elgar and 
Hantock. 

The claims of a busy and arduous life left 
little time for composition, but some h\ inns and 
anthems as well as the dramatic cantata * The 
Victory of St. Garmon ' (first performed at 
Cardiff, 1904) reveal a remarkable talent. 
Evans's death at the early age of forty-one, 
just as he was entering into his rightful in¬ 
heritance, was a tragic loss, not only to his 
native Wales, but also to Great Britain at 
large. $. N . 

Evans, Maurice. Sit Engel (I... 1 A Hern it Horn ’, 
incut, hi.). 

EVANS, Nancy {b. Liverpool, 19 Mar. 
•O'!!)- 

English mezzo-soprano singer. She was 
educated at Calder High School, Liverpool, 
and studied singing privately with John Tobin, 
Maggie Teytc and Eva dc Rcusz. She gave 
her first public recital at Liverpool when she 
was seventeen, and a year later gave her first 
London recital. She made her first appear¬ 
ance on the stage in a revival of Sullivan's 
‘ Rose of Persia ' at the Princes Theatre in 
London and in 1938 sang in opera at Glyndc- 
bourne. She sang in the international season 
at Covent Garden in 1939 and during the war 
made many tours for E.N.S.A., appearing in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Egypt, Persia and 
Iraq. In 1946 she joined the English Opera 
Group and won high praise for her perform¬ 
ance in Britten's * Rape of I.ucrclia ’. She 
also played the part of Nancy in the same 
composer's ‘Albert Herring' in 1947 and 
Polly in his arrangement of 4 The Beggar's 
Opera ’ two years later. 

Nancy Evans has sung at concerts anil in 
opera in many countries, including France, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland. 
Scandinavia and Turkey, and she is regularly 
engaged for numerous choral society concerts 
throughout England and appeared at the fes- 
ivals of Cheltenham, Aldeburgh, Edinburgh, 
Lucerne and Ankara. Since 1945 she has 
sung regularly at the Promenade Concerts, 
and she Inis often broadcast. She is a highly 
accomplished and finished singer, and is a 
sympathetic interpreter of modern music, 
especially the works of Benjamin Britten, who 
dedicated his 4 Charm of Lullabies ’ to her, 
which she performed for the first time in 1948. 
In 1949 she married Erie Crozirr, the librettist. 


M. K. W 
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EVE, Alphonse d’ ( b . Brussels, 1666; d. 
Antwerp, 1727). 

Flemish composer. He is said, without clear 
evidence, to have been a chorister in the 
chapel of St. Martin's at Courtrai and, after 
being ordained priest, to have become choir¬ 
master there, and later at St. Walburga’s 
at Oudenardc. A certain fact is that on 5 
Nov. 1718 he was appointed choirmaster at 
Antwerp Cathedral. The following year he 
dedicated to the chapter a Mass for 9-part 
double chorus and orchestra. In a document 
of 14 Mar. 1720 one Marie-Fran^oisc Vocldcrs 
is named as the wife of “ Maitre Alphonse 
d’l.ve ”, but it is not certain, though extremely 
likely, that this was the composer. He resigned 
in 1725 on account of great age and was 
succeeded by Guillaume dc Fcsch. 

He wrote music for an early Flemish opera 
on the subject of * Don Quixote \ the musicael 
kluchtspel ' Het Gouvcrncment van Sancho 
Panca in ’t Eylandt Barataria * (Antwerp, 
1700), as appears from the libretto at the 
Hibliotheque Nationalc in Paris. Of his 
numerous masses 1 and other church composi¬ 
tions only a few arc still in existence. 

e. v. d. s., adds. a. l. 

Evelyn, John. Stt Abell. Act-Music. Baluar 
(account of). Birclicnslia (ref. to). Matteii (Nicola, 
do.). Reggio (do.). 

£v£nements impr£vues, les 

(Opera). See GrGtry. 

EVENTAIL DE JEANNE, L\ Ballet by 
Alice Bourgat with music contributed by 
Auric, Dclannoy, Ferroud, Ibert, Milhaud, 
Poulenc, Ravel, Roland-Manucl, Roussel and 
Schmitt, produced Paris, in private, 16 June 
1927, and at the Op^ra, 4 Mar. 1929. 

EVERS, Carl (b . Hamburg, 8 Apr. 1819; 
d. Vienna, 31 Dee. 1875). 

German pianist and composer. He made 
his first appearance at the age of twelve and 
shortly afterwards went on long professional 
tours. Returning to Hamburg in 1837 lie 
studied composition under Carl Krebs. On a 
visit to Leipzig in 1838 he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mendelssohn, whose influence affected 
him greatly and started him in instrumental 
compositions on an extended scale. In the 
following year he went to Paris, where he was 
kindly received by Chopin and Auber, and re¬ 
mained for some time working hard. In 1841 
he was appointed Kapellmeister at Graz, where 
he started a music business in 1858, taught, 
and otherwise exercised his profession. From 
1872 until his death lie resided in Vienna. His 
compositions comprise four pianoforte sonatas, 
of which those in B minor, B> major and D 
minor were much esteemed; twelve ‘ Chan¬ 
sons d’aniour ’ for pianoforte; fugues; fan¬ 
tasies ; solo and part-songs, etc. Haslinger of 

1 For a M.i« by him, nmailributrd lo T. A. Arne, 
irr Arne (i. Catalogue, footnote to Church Music). 
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Vienna and Schott of Mainz were his pub¬ 
lishers. Q < 

^ EVERS, Katinka (£. Hamburg, 1822; 

German singer, sister of the preceding. She 
was favourably known as an opera singer in 
Germany and Italy. m. c. c. 

* Everyman * (ut also Hofmannsthal. 1 Jedermann ’). 
, v,es < H - W - t,lor *l Jetting). Cagnebin (incid. 
m. I Hofmannsthal)). Kosa (choral work). Lehmann 
(Liza, stage setting). Martin (F., monologues (Hof- 
rnaiinsthalj, voice & orch.). Sibelius (do., incid. m.). 

EVESHAM, Walter of. See Odincton, 
Walter de. 

EVOVAE (or Euouae). A technical word, 
formed from the vowels of the last clause of the 
Gloria Patri— seculorum. Amen —and used, in 
medieval office-books, as an abbreviation when, 
at the close of an antiphon, it is necessary to 
indicate the ending of the tone adapted to the 
following Psalm or canticle. 

The following example, indicating the 
second ending of the first tone, is taken from an 
office-book printed at Magdeburg in 1613 : 


1 — 


• 


„ , 
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F. M. Boh me 1 mistook the vowels EVOVAE 
for a familiar Greek word, and was greatly 
exercised at the admission of a “ Bacchanalian 
shout " into the office-books of the church! 
" Statt Amen dcr bacchischc Freudenruf, 
icooat! ” w. s. r. 

Ewald, Johannes. Set Hartmann (l, ' Balden Dod ' 
& * Fiskrrnc \ incid. m. (Danish nal. an them)). Weysc 
(* Balden Dod ', incid. m.). 

EWER & CO. English importers of music, 
music sellers and publishers. The firm was 
established by John Jeremiah Ewer at 1 Bow 
Church Yard, Cheapsidc, London, about 1823, 
with additional premises at 263 Regent Street 
in 1824. A year or so later Julius Johanning 
joined Ewer in partnership as Ewer & 
Johanning, at 1 Bow Church Yard, which 
continued until about 1829, with additional 
premises at 263 Regent Street, about 1825-26, 
and at 20 Titchbournc Street, Piccadilly, from 

about 1826. When Johanning withdrew from 

the firm it continued as J. J. Ewer & Co. at 
1 Bow Church Yard until 1841, subsequent 
addresses being 69 Newgate Street, c. 1841-43 j 
72 Newgate Street, 1843-52; 390 Oxford 
Street, c. 1852-59; 87 Regent Street, c. 1859- 
1867. They then became merged with 
Novcllo & Co., as NovcIIo, Ewer & Co., with 
premises at 1 Berners Street. 

Ewer & Co. had an extensive business, and 
were the principal English publishers of 
Mendelssohn's works, the copyrights of which 
passed to Novcllo, Ewer & Co. Ewer & Co. 
also had a music circulating library. In 1839 

* • Das Oratorium * (Leipzig. 1861). 
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they acquired the stock of Gustavus Andre, a 
publisher and importer of foreign music, who 
was in business at 79 Chcapsidc and other 
addresses in London in 1838-39. 

After Johanning left Ewer he became a 
partner in the firm of Johanning & Whatmorc, 
or Johanning & Co., music and musical- 
instrument sellers and publishers, at 126 
Regent Street, from about 1831 to 1835, their 
subsequent addresses being 6 John Street. 
Oxford Street, e. 1835-37 ; 122 Great Portland 
Street, c. 1837-43 ; 9 Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, c. 1843-49; and 2 Marylebone Street, 
c. 1849-50. \v. c. s. 

Stt alio Novello & t'-o. 

EWING, Alexander (A. Old Machar, 
Aberdeen, 3 Jan. 1830; d. Taunton, 14 July 

i« 95 )- 

Scottish composer. He was the son of 
Alexander Ewing, M.D., and a nephew of 
Bishop Ewing (1814-73) of Argyll. He was 
educated for law at Marischal College, Aber¬ 
deen, but entered the army (1855) and became 
a staff paymaster and hon. lieut.-colonel. To 
the English-speaking world he is known as the 
composer of the hymn-tune " Ewing " in the 
* Scottish Hymnal ’ (No. 275). It was com¬ 
posed in 1853 and published on single slips. 
This version, in 3-4 time, was set to the words 
of Neale's hymn " To thee, O dear, dear 
country ", and it began on the first beat of the 
bar. In 1861 it appeared in * Hymns, Ancient 
and Modern ’, without permission, and in 
common time. To-day it is best known under 
the title of " Jerusalem the Golden Ewing 
was not only " a most accomplished amateur 
musician ", but a fine composer. This has 
only recently come to light from his autograph 
compositions acquired by the National Library 
of Scotland. There arc to be found some fine 
anthems: * He that goeth ’, ' Now upon the 
first day ’ and ' There shall come a star *, as 
well as his deeply moving ' Deus misereatur ’ 
and ' O how amiable \ In the secular field 
arc some exquisite partsongs, such as ' Gladly 
ring, oh joy bells ’ and ' The Gentle Spring ’, 
while another, reminding one of Farnaby, is 
' Oh doubting heart ’. A work of maturity, 

‘ From Guinevere ’, for eight voices (1868) and 
a madrigal ‘ Life is full of trouble ’ arc gems. 

II. C. F. 

Bi»Im — Farmer, II. (J., * A History of Music in Scot¬ 
land * (London. l«|» 7 ). I>l>- 4 « 7 . V»J. 

Love Jamu, ' Scottish Cliurth Muut ‘ (lUlinburch. 
1891). 

EXAQUIR. Ste Ciiekker. 

EXAUDET (Exaude), Joseph (b. Rouen, 
c. 1710; d. Paris, c. 1763). 

French violinist and composer. He was 
first violin at the Rouen Academy concerts. 
Thence lie went to Paris, where he was en¬ 
gaged for the Opera in 1749. He composed 2 
books of sonatas, Opp. 1 and 3 (MS), for 
violin and bass, and a book of trios for 2 violins 
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and bass, Op. 2. He is now remembered only 
by a beautiful minuet. k. v. d. s. 

EXIMENO, Antonio ( b . Valencia, 26 
Sept. 1729; d. Rome, 9 June 1808). 

Spanish mathematician and musical scholar. 
He was a Jesuit and, having studied mathe¬ 
matics and music at Salamanca, became pro¬ 
fessor of both sciences at the military academy 
of Segovia. On the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Spain he settled in Rome. His work, 
‘ Hell' originc c dellc rcgolc della musica, 
colla storia del suo progresso, dccadcn/a, r 
rinnovazionc ' (1774, Spanish trans., 1796), 
contains the germ of the theories afterwards 
elaborated by Wagner and at the time raised a 
host of polemical writings, to which even Padre 
Martini contributed his share. He proposed to 
abolish the strict laws of counterpoint and har¬ 
mony, and apply the rules of prosody to 
musical composition. He was the first scien¬ 
tific exponent of the doctrine that the aim of 
music is to express emotion, and thus exercised 
considerable influence on musical aesthetics. 
His contemporaries stigmatized his book as an 
" extraordinary romance, in which he seeks to 
destroy music without bring able to recon¬ 
struct it " — a verdict which curiously antici¬ 
pates that often passed upon Wagner in later 
days. 

His other works include ‘ Don Lazarillo 
Vi/cardi ', a musical novel in the manner of 
• Don Quixote ', describing the adventures of a 
musician whose mind has been deranged not 
by books of chivalry but by the study of 
counterpoint. Besides the plan of the book, 
the author has something of the admirable 
prose style of his model. It was edited by 
Barbieri (Madrid, 1872-73), while chapters 
taken from it and other writings by Eximeno 
were reprinted by Pcdrell in 1921. Eximeno 
was one of the first exponents of the theory of 
nationalism in music; it was (he said) on the 
basis of its national song that the music of 
a country should be founded. 1. n. t. 

EXPERT, Henry (6. Bordeaux, 12 May 
1863). 

French musicologist. He went to Paris in 
1881 and entered the Ecolc de Musique 
Classique founded by Niedermeyer (Ecolc 
Niedermeyer), in which he afterwards taught. 
He subsequently completed his musical studies 
under Franck and Gigout. For many years 
professor at the Ecolc dcs Hautes Etudes 
Sociales in the musical department, he founded 
with E. Maury a Social* d’Etudes Musicales ct 
de Concerts Historiques, and the choral society 
La Chanterie de la Renaissance, which lie him¬ 
self conducted. From 1909 he was second 
librarian of the Paris Conservatoire Library, 
replacing J. Tiersot as senior librarian in 1920. 
He resigned this post in 1933. Irresistibly 
attracted by the music of the French Renais¬ 
sance, he devoted himself heart and soul to the 
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study of music of this period and to the publi¬ 
cations of its achievements. Under the general 
title of ‘ Les Maitrcs musiciens de la Renais¬ 
sance fran^aisc ’, continued as ‘ Monuments de 
la musique fran<;aisc au temps de la Renais¬ 
sance ’, he published from 1894 on a great 
quantity of examples of Franco-FIcmish art of 
the 15th and 16th centuries in a manner which 
is a model of scrupulous erudition. The work 
is divided into ten sections as follows : 

I.23 volume* (‘ Maitrcs musiciens *) containing 
work* by Lassus, Goudimcl, Costeley. Claudin 
<lc Scrnmy, Consilium. Courloys, Deslonges. 

1 )ulot, Gascogne, Hesdin, Jacolin, Janncquin. 
I.omliart, Soluer. Vermont. Brumcl. P. de La 
Rue, Mouion. Kevin, Mauduil, Le Jeune, 
Regnard, E. «lu Caurroy, Claude Gcrvaise, E. 
du Tertre. The sequel (‘ Monuments de la 
musique 1 ) comprises (1924-25) 3 vols. (Le 
Jeune, Certon, Duller Le Blanc). 

II- * Bibliographic thematique 1 (catalogue of French 
and Flemish works of the i$lh and 16th century 
(2 vols]). 

111. *'I liloricieus de la musinue au temps de la 
Renaissance 1 (1 vol.), Michel de Menehou. 

IN. Sources du corpus 1 (authorities), abandoned 
and replaced by 2 vol*. devoted to Anthoinc de 
Bertrand. 

V. 1 Commcntaircs. 1 

VI. 'Extraits des Maitrcs musiciens de la Renais¬ 
sance 1 (Anthologie chorale), separate ex¬ 
amples of sacred and secular music. 

VII. Anthoinc de Bertrand, pt. iii. 

VIII. Claude Le Jeune. 

IX. (ioudimrl. 

X. Paschal de l.'Eslocart. 

To these publications must be added 
reprints of instrumental music of the same 
period (Le Jeune, du Caurroy), and a special 
selection of pieces written on poetry by Ron- 
sard, under the title of'La Fleur des musiciens 
tic P. dc Ronsard, sonnets, odes ct chansons 
\ 4 voix . . (Paris, 1923). He wrote besides 
a remarkable book on the Huguenot Psalter of 
the iCth century. Especially dedicated to the 
music of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries arc 
the following collections: ' Chants dc France 
ct d'ltalic ’ (3 series), ‘ Repertoire classiquc dc 
musique rcligicuscct spirituelle*, ‘Les Maitrcs 
fran<;ais du clavecin ’, ‘ Amusements des 
maitrcs fran^ais du XVIII' si*clc \ He con¬ 
tributed to the ‘ Encyclopedic dc la Musique 
ct Dictionnairc du Conservatoire * (article: 

‘ Musique vocalc \ 16th century), and 

wrote the analytical notes for the ' Edition 
Nationalc \ m. l. p. 

EXPOSITION. The putting out or state¬ 
ment of the musical subjects upon which any 
movement is founded, regulated by various 
rules in different forms of the art. 

In fugue the process of introducing the 
several parts or voices is the exposition, and 
it ends and passes into episode or counter- 
exposition when the last part that enters has 
concluded with the last note of the subject. 
Counter-exposition is the reappearance of the 
principal subject or subjects, after complete 
exposition or such digressions as episodes. 

In forms of the harmonic order the term 
“ exposition ” is commonly used of the first 


half of a movement in binary form, because 
that part contains the statement of the prin¬ 
cipal subjects. This use of the word is evi¬ 
dently derived from the incomplete and super¬ 
ficial view, which was the legacy of theorists of 
some generations back, that a binary move¬ 
ment was based on two tunes which for the 
sake of variety are put into two different keys. 
Hence it is not so apt in this sense as it is in 
connection with fugue. But it may be de¬ 
fended as less open to objection when it is used 
as the obverse to recapitulation, so as to divide 
binary movements into three main portions, 
the exposition, development (or working-out) 
and recapitulation ; and though it leaves out 
of count the vital importance of the contrast 
and balance of key, it is likely to be commonly 
accepted in default of a better, c. h. 11. p. 

Ste ahe Form. Fugue. 

EXPRESSION (Eng. and Fr.; Gcr. 
Ausdruck; Ital. espressione). The creative 
element in musical performance. All art is 
a partnership between the originator and the 
percipient, in which the latter must relive 
what the former set out; but certain arts, of 
which music is one, also employ an inter¬ 
mediary on whose capacity to relive the 
originator's experience in high degree, and on 
whose technical competence in relaying it, the 
percipient's pleasure ordinarily depends. The 
conditions under which the performer’s 
creativeness can contribute to the composer’s 
without conflicting with it are somewhat finely 
balanced, and it is the purpose of the present 
article to draw attention to them. 

It must first be realized how widely the 
distribution of responsibility has varied in 
musical history. For long periods in anti¬ 
quity, as still in the Last, improvisation within 
traditionally inherited formulae has played 
a major part. Even in the Baroque period, 
and still to a small extent more recently, much 
of the figuration which to us falls so obviously 
within the composer’s province was left to the 
performer under the guidance of conventions 
whose recovery comprises one of our chief pro¬ 
blems in recreating the music. 1 It was felt 
that ornamental figuration is too individual a 
matter to be stereotyped by writing it down. 

In theory the same principle lay behind the 
figured basses left to the performer to realize, 
though in practice the saving of labour to the 
composer must also have been a powerful 
motive. 

These matters have now passed from ex¬ 
pression to composition; but others remain. 

Our present principle is to write into the 
notation not as little but as much as we can; 
yet we recognize that while notation can be 
fairly specific about what is to be played, it can 
do no more than hint how to play it. 'N e use 
many more descriptive words and expression 
1 W Ornamentation. 
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marks than our ancestors, but it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized (a) that we do not use 
any more expression and (b) that in the last 
resort expression can no more now than then 
be confined within notation. For notation, 
however much amplified, is always limited, 
while expression ranges through unlimited 
gradations. 

The chief particulars in which expression 
remains paramount are: 

(i) Mood. —The most general character¬ 
istic and fundamentally the most important. 
Extraordinary misconceptions can and do 
occur, especially where (as is the case with 
virtually all Baroque and earlier music) tradi¬ 
tion has been discontinuous. But a performer 
who cannot at least in a familiar tradition 
learn from his own musical intuition what is 
the prevailing mood, and convey it vividly 
and appropriately, is no lit interpreter. 

The use of descriptive words at the begin¬ 
ning of a piece, a movement or a passage to 
give some broad indication of its mood is ol 
comparatively recent origin, becoming habi¬ 
tual only in the second half of the 18th 
century. It may |>crh.ips Ik* traced to dance 
music. I he designations Pavan, Halliard, 
Saraband, etc. etc. effectively conveyed to 
those familiar with these dances the general 
character of their music, subject only to 
variations of time and place such as those 
which made the English 17th-century sara¬ 
band a quick incisive movement quite unlike 
the continental versions. When dance forms 
were combined with or replaced by other 
movements not in dance forms, descriptive 
titles were given to the latter with the osten¬ 
sible purpose of indicating the iiiwkI rather 
than the pace: allegro (cheerful), grate 
(solemn), etc. The chief pur|M>se which they 
actually serve, however, like others such as 
/ntxlo (quick), Unto (slow), etc., is to give some 
guidance on a decision involved in the mood 
but not by any means alone: namely the 
speed. Such words first appear early in the 
17th century. The somewhat fanciful titles 
used by Couperin and others of his school are 
often helpful as a clue to mood : there would 
be little excuse for taking 1 Lcs Vicux Sei¬ 
gneurs ‘ flippantly or * la-s Barricades miste- 
rieuscs ’ flashily. During the 19th century the 
custom established itself of adding adjectives 
to serve the function once allotted to the main 
directions : agitato, apftauionato, etc. As pre¬ 
liminary indications these are of considerable 
value; but the act of comprehension itself 
remains as intuitive as it was in the Baroque 
period, and is the responsibility of the per¬ 
former. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
earlier music in which few if any written 
indications of mood arc given makes essenti¬ 
ally the same demands on the emotional 
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participation of the performer as more recent 
music in which these demands are in some 
degree specified. That music is possible 
without emotion (or as some put it “subjective 
emotion ”) is a recurrent illusion among the 
reticent of every generation, including our 
own; but the attempt to fasten it on the 
Baroque musicians will not bear careful 
examination. Caccini (‘ Xuovc musichc ’, 
1601) condemns “ those who do not well 
understand what it is to sing passionately ”. 
Mace (‘ Musick's Monument ’, 167G) knew 
that “ in Musick, may any Humour, Conceit 
or Passion (never so various) l»c Exprest ”. 
Ragucnet (‘ Comparison Between the French 
and Italian Music*, 1702) characterized the 
Italian as 

tri/nl with an unavoidable agony; he torture* hit 
violin; lie rackv hit body; lie it no longer matter of 
hiniv'lf, but it agitated like one poueoed with an trie- 
tittible motion. 

Ilis English translator ’ tialliard, 1709) 
commented : 

I have never met with any man that tulTrred hit 
pattiom to hurry him away to much whiltt lie was 
plaving on the violin at the fainout Arcangelo Corelli 
. . . he civet in to much to what he it doing that lie doth 
not look like the same man. 

Q,uantz (’ Versuch *, 1752) required music 

to touch the heart, loaroute or soothe the motions of the 
soul, ami to carrv the hearer front one passion to another 
. . . the performer mutt try to feel in hinnelf not only 
the principal passion fto which "the word found at the 
beginning " is a clue) but all the others as they come. 

It would l>e diflicult to express the performer's 
perennial reqionvibiliiy in this respect more 
admirably. 

(2) Tempo. — Closely allied with the fore¬ 
going, and next to that the most crucial de¬ 
rision whieh the performer has to take. 
Written indications of tempo are found at 
least as early as l.uis Milan's * El maestro ’ of 
•335 (“ a priesa *', fast. " a espazio ", slow). 
They became gradually more frequent in the 
171I1 century (see last paragraph): "drag", 
"away", “fast" (or " K ”), "slow" (or 
" S "), etc., were not unusual in Restoration 
England and already appear in Orlando 
Gibbons («/. 1 *».•;,); by the 18th century 
similar indications were common, especially 
in the careful French school. 1 

The performer has first to establish the 
general teni|M> of the piece, movement or 
passage. He can only do so when lie has 
become aware of the mood itself; hence the 
close connection between the two problems. 
In unfamiliar music allowance must lie made 
for changes in the interpretation of familiar 
terms. The French minuet was defined by 
Brossard in 1703 as " very gay and fast ", but 
by Diderot in 1731 as “noble and elegant 
. . . moderate rather than quick ”. The 
French saraband was slow, sometimes very; 
the English fast in the 17th century (Mace in 
1 See Truro ft KeiiAio. 
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1676: “of the Shortest Triple-Time . . . jnorc 
Toyish, and Light, than Corantocs ”), but 
could be slower by J. S. Bach’s time if his 

English ” Suites arc not totally misnamed. 
Purcell in 1683 classed adagio as in speed “ a 
middle movement”; Grassineau in 1733 
classed presto as “ fast or quick, gayly yet not 
with rapidity ”; and indeed it is our modern 
tendency to take Baroque slow movements 
too slowly and quick movements too quickly. 
The fault is not a new one. Here is C. P. E. 
Bach’s admirable advice (I, iii, 10): 

The speed of a work, which is usually suggested by 
various familiar Italian terms, depends upon its general 
character and also on the speed of the fastest notes and 
passage-work which it contains. Proper attention to 
iriese considerations will prevent an alUrro from being 
hurried and an adagio dragged. 

The general tempo established, in the main 
by intuition, its fluctuations must next be 
understood. Few as arc the written indica¬ 
tions of such fluctuation in the earlier music, 
it is as essential there as in more recent times, 
when the words ritardando, accelerando, piu or 
meno mosso, etc. etc., arc usually written 
wherever considerable fluctuations arc de¬ 
sired. Lesser fluctuations must in any case 
l>c left to the performer. There is a useful 
distinction drawn in 1753 by C. P. E. Bach, 
and echoed rather less than a century later 
by Chopin, between (i) irregularities of 
tempo which occur wholly or mainly within 
the metrical unit or bar, and thus do not 
disturb the basic rhythm set by the bass; and 
(ii) irregularities which override the unit and 
involve the basic rhythm. The former is an 
ornamental and the latter a fundamental 
fluctuation; hence the former can be more 
freely indulged than the latter, as C. P. E. 
Bach and Chopin agree. But both kinds arc 
often necessary in music of any period. 

(i) Ornamental or expressive fluctuation 
and flexibility arc what Couperin meant by 
“ the spirit, the soul that must be added ” 
to the mere “ quantity and equality of beats ” 

L’Art de toucher Ic clavecin 1717). Jean 
Rousseau in his ‘ Trait* dc la violc ’ of 1687 
wrote that “ one can play in time without 
entering into the movement, because the time 
depends only on the music; but the move¬ 
ment depends on genius and good taste 
C. P. E. Bach in 1753 Rave careful instructions 
for certain irregularities of rhythm within a 
steady bar-unit. There need, therefore, be 
no hesitation in allowing the same spon¬ 
taneous flexibility in moulding the tempo as 
is taken for granted in more recent music, 
usually with no more written indication than 
in early times. 

(ii) Fundamental fluctuation in the tempo 
is chiefly necessary at cadences, where it can 
only be dispensed with as a rare special effect. 
Frescobaldi in the preface to his Toccatas of 
1614 gave a number of stylistic instructions, 


Tempo—Rhythm 

among them: “ the cadences, though written 
rapid, are to be played in a very sustained 
manner; the nearer you approach to the 
cadence, the more you should hold back the 
tempo He also describes the continual 
variations of tempo in singing “ modern 
madrigals The preface to his ‘ Fiori musi- 
cali ’ of 1635 further discusses such variations. 
Mace (op. cit.) in 1676 prescribed “Liberty 
(and very often . . .) to Break Time; some¬ 
times Faster, and sometimes Slower, as we 
perceive, the Nature of the Thing Requires 
C. P. E. Bach in 1753 mentions not only, as 
we have seen, an easy flexibility of rhythm 
within a steady metre, but also the customary 
slowing of the tempo when approaching 
cadences; he merely makes the reasonable 
(but, he adds, rarely met) stipulation that the 
basic tempo shall remain as it began. Ritar¬ 
dando and accelerando arc included in his short 
list of essential ingredients in good performance 
(I. iii, 3) i and he later insists that from the 
habitual slowing down at cadences “ the 
passage acquires an impressiveness which 
places it in relief ”. This is not the description 
of an innovation. It is thus almost certainly 
a misconception that the frequent cadences so 
characteristic of Baroque music should be 
taken mainly without ritardando ; on the 
contrary, this is the very way to make them 
unconvincing. It is not really possible to hush 
them up and it is as impolitic as it is unwar¬ 
rantable to try. Each needs its own natural 
flexibility, though this may vary according to 
circumstances from the merest casing scarcely 
consciously perceptible, at the one extreme, 
to a majestic broadening at the other. It is 
for the performer to judge on the merits of 
each case between sentimental excess and self- 
conscious rigidity. 

In more recent music fluctuations of this 
second and more fundamental character arc 
usually given some written indication; and 
the same is true of actual changes of speed 
when a new tempo is introduced. The earlier 
the music, the more probable that such modi¬ 
fications may be left unindicatcd; but cases 
still occur, and even where the fact is indi¬ 
cated the degree and the proportioning remain 
the performer's responsibility. 

(3) Rhythm.—A performance in which 
each note lasted its precise written length 
would be inconceivable. Some are prolonged 
and others shortened to a degree usually very- 
slight but in sum essential to a living inter¬ 
pretation. In Baroque music conventions 
obtained affecting certain rhythms to which 
intuition alone is an insufficient guide and 
which must therefore be learnt if serious mis¬ 
interpretation is to be avoided. 1 In more 
recent music the tradition governing such 
modifications of rhythm is a living one, all the 
1 5*t I.vtOALES. 
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more efficacious for !>cing predominantly 
unconscious. 1 

(4) Accentuation. — Closely allied to 
rhythm, accentuation may be of very different 
characters. 1 From the performer's point of 
view the most important accents arc the 
agogic and the dynamic. An agogic accent 
introduced by the performer is a special case 
of the rhythmic modification described under 
(3) above; he will lend emphasis to a note of 
special significance such as the peak note of a 
phrase by slightly prolonging it. A dynamic 
accent may but need not accompany an 
agogic accent. There are three chief methods 
of making a dynamic accent: (a) by a massive 
but momentary access of volume at the instant 
of attack; (6) by a slightly more gradual 
access of volume just after the instant of attack, 
followed by a similarly graded decline; (c) 
by a silence of articulation robl>ed from the 
end of the preceding note and followed by 
a crisp but not massive attack, (a) is the 
customary modern accent, and has com¬ 
paratively little place in Baroque music; lb) 
is the ifor^ando, which is implied by rerlain 
instructions of Geminiani's in his ‘Art of . . . 
the Violin ' of 1740 and is of great service in 
Baroque music if intelligently applied : (t) 
is the customary accent of the Baroque period, 
where it should normally replace (a). 

Our present signs of accentuation are of 
fairly recent introduction \ as is the use of 
the word mat (a to as a general indication. But 
the responsibility for correct accentuation re¬ 
mains primarily what it used to l>e entirely, 
a weighty charge u|M»n the performer. It is 
particularly easy to misconstrue unfamiliar 
music in this respect. In Baroque music a 
common fault (though le%s common since 
Schweitzer's work on Bach) is that of which 
Oeminiani {oft. (it.) found it necessary to warn 
even his contemporaries: 

If l»y your Manner of Rouinv \<*»i lav a particular 
on the Note at the IWimim* .4 every Bar. tn at 
to rentier it predominant over the rest, you alter ami 
*|k.iI the true Air of the Piece. 

I he correct accentuation of Baroque music 
is partially and of Renaissance polyphony 
almost entirely independent of bar-units: 
considerable experience is required to respond 
to it sensitively and justly. The greater 
familiarity of more recent idioms renders them 
more readily accessible in this as in other 
respects. 

(5) Dynamics. —Intimately linked with ac¬ 
centuation, the distribution of loud and soft 
varies continually; it is now customary to 
give written indication of the main contrasts, 
but it is never possible to indicate the transient 
fluctuations which enliven every phrase on all 
instruments capable of such fluctuations, and 

.... ' •*" Ruviiiu & Polyphony. 
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which by means of agogic accents, silences of 
articulation and similar resources of expression 
arc suggested even when they cannot Ik- actu¬ 
ally made. There arc three main varieties of 
dynamic contrast: (a) “ terrace ” dynamics 
contrasting entire passage of loud and soft; 
ib) aeutndo and diminuendo ; (c) transient light 
and shade. 

(a) 'I here is no more obvious expressive- 
resource than the juxta|HHition of loud and 
soft passages, and there is no period of music 
which can Ik- assumed to have lacked it. 
Echo effects, where the soft phrase is a replica 
of the loud phrase, were popular in the ifith 
century and through the Baroque period. 
Massive contrasts l>etwccn succeeding passages 
arc an elementary necessity of both choral 
and orchestral idioms, lK*sides occurring very 
naturally on the organ and the harpsichord, 
where they are more readily produced than 
gradual changes. Dance forms and others of 
similar pattern where each of several sections 
is repeated l>efore proceeding to the next 
invite terraced dynamics, though without pre¬ 
cluding other varieties. The use of words and 
abbreviations to distinguish loud from soft 
passages became fairly frequent during the 
17th century: " loud " or " lo." and " soft " 
or " so." were not at all unusual in England 
by the Restoration; but the Italian terms 
fode and piano had become international by 
the end of that century, with their abbrevia- 
lions/. If, p, /•/», etc. The range of dynamie 
signs printed by Broward in 1703 was already 
large and various; but not until late in the 
iHth century were they used by composers 
with a freedom at all approaching that which 
became habitual in the course of the iqtli. 
Occasionally fff or ff>f have occurred since 
Brossard, in some com|Kners quite commonly ; 
a few have added a fourth degree, but rather 
for emphasis than exact measurement, which 
is never actually possible where .so much 
depends on taste and context. There is no 
absolute scale, but only relative value, a choir 
fftf> being almost immeasurably louder than 
a clavichord///, yet sounding soft by contrast 
with its own fff, as the clavichord sounds loud 
by contrast with its own f>f>f>. Only when tin- 
two scales, so far removed absolutely, are heard 
together or in close juxtaposition do their 
relative values collapse. The extremes of 
volume within the scale of values natural to 
any instrument or combination of instruments 
are reached rather exceptionally, and are not 
necessarily even closely approached. 

The .signs generally thought sufficient to 
convey tin- finest distinctions worth specifying 
arc pp, p, mp , mffff It i* for the performer 
to interpret them according to circumstances, 
as well as to supply them where, as so often 
in the earlier music, the composer (or, less 
authoritatively, the editor) has not done so. 
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Where the performer must supply his own 
basic contrasts in this way, he will consult his 
own temperament, it is true, but he should 
also study closely the construction of the music. 
Passages brilliant in character tend to be best 
served by loud volume, reflective passages by 
soft volume, while their relative positions in 
the entire structure will help to determine the 
best arrangement of the contrasts. The main 
dynamic plan must accord and not conflict 
with the contours of the music, and while 
some choice is often possible the decision can 
never be regarded as an arbitrary one. 

(&) The gradation of volume by more or 
less prolonged crescendo and diminuendo is almost 
as fundamental a resource of expression as 
the juxtaposition of contrasted passages. Many 
Oriental orchestras use a crescendo and diminu¬ 
endo of great range and duration with a mastery 
such as that attributed by Burney and follow¬ 
ing historians to the Mannheim school of 
Stamitz; their mastery appears to be tradi¬ 
tional and is compatible with what little we 
know of antiquity and of the Occidental middle 
ages in these respects. By the end of the 16th 
century we have exact information on the use 
by famous singers of a controlled and pro¬ 
tracted crescendo and diminuendo described in 
i Goi by Caccini (‘Nuovc musichc ’) and by 
numerous authorities throughout the Baroque 
period. The effect was almost exaggeratedly 
esteemed and applied not only to the voice 
but to all instruments capable of executing it, 
such as the viols, the violins, the trumpet and 
others. When vocal crescendo and diminuendo 
arc both completed on a single note, with all 
the control of breath and voice-production 
which that implies, the effect is known as 
tnessa di voce. Contemporary references both 
to this effect and to gradations of the ordinary 
variety dispose emphatically of the exaggera¬ 
tion of some modern scholars who suggest that 
“ terrace dynamics” were the normal Baroque 
practice, gradations unknown or unusual. 

“ We play Loud or Soft, according to our 
fancy, or the humour of the music . . . some¬ 
time ... in one and the same Note ” 
(Simpson, ‘ Division Violist ’, 1659). “ Swell¬ 
ings of prodigious length ” (Ragucnct, ‘ Com¬ 
parison’, 1702). '’One of the principal 
Beauties of the Violin is the swelling or en- 
creasing and softening the Sound ” (Gemini- 
ani, 4 Art of the . . . Violin ’, 1740). “ In¬ 
crease or diminish the tone when required ” 
(Quantz, 4 Versuch ', 1752). 

Written indications of crescendo and diminu¬ 
endo arc found in mid-17th-century Italy: 
Mazzocchi, for example, showed a diminuendo 
by forte, piano, pianissimo, etc.; and in Re¬ 
storation England : Lockes 4 Tempest ’ music 
includes “ louder by degrees ” and 44 soft and 
slow by degrees ”. Geminiani and Rameau 
used signs close to our “ hairpin ” diverging 


lines for crescendo and converging lines for 
diminuendo. The words crescendo and diminuendo 
are found occasionally in the music of C. P. E. 
Bach. But indications of gradation are still 
rarer before the 19th century than indications 
of contrast. The abbreviations cresc. and dim. 
and the modern 44 hairpins ” are used inter¬ 
changeably at convenience, and it is now usual 
to indicate all the main gradations by one or 
the other. Where a main gradation is shown 
by cresc. or dim. there has been some recent 
tendency to show subsidiary nuances within 
the main gradation by a small pair of 44 hair¬ 
pins ”; but these nuances, which arc almost 
always necessary (since few if any gradations 
can persist quite without fluctuation), are 
normally left to the performer’s plastic sense. 
Where, as in early music with the rarest ex¬ 
ceptions, even the main gradations are left to 
the performer, considerations apply similar to 
those conditioning the basic contrasts. There 
is a strong and natural association between 
climax and crescendo, relaxation and diminu¬ 
endo ; and another only less binding between 
rising phrases and crescendo, falling phrases and 
diminuendo. These are universal inclinations 
and arc to be followed unless for good and 
distinct reasons to the contrary. Tempera¬ 
ment plays its part, and the choice is again 
considerable, but not arbitrary. 

(c) With the partial and recent exception 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, tran¬ 
sient dynamic nuances arc and have always 
been left entirely to the performer. Like the 
basic contrasts and gradations, they spring 
naturally from a living experience of the 
music and arc necessary in music of whatever 
period. They arc not sharply distinguished 
from the main gradations: a messa di voce 
may, if long, have the effect of a main grada¬ 
tion, if short, of a transient nuance. Thus 
Caccini’s information relates to the latter 
as much as to the former, as docs that of the 
other authorities mentioned under ( b ) above. 
Roger North in his Autobiography (early 18th 
cent.) 44 would have them learn to fill, and 
soften a sound, as shades in needlework 
Quantz spoke in 1752 of a continual play of 
light and shade; he even gave rules for 
grading the volume of each successive chord 
according to its degree of dissonance. C. P- E. 
Bach a year later rightly commented that 44 for 
each case met even by the best rule there will 
be an exception”. His own instructions 
(I, 3) are less rigid and more comprehensive: 
briefly (i) dynamic shadings depend on con¬ 
text ; (ii) whole passages complete with their 
consonances and dissonances may often be 
taken f. rst loud, then soft, especially at repeats 
and sequences; (iii) but in general (and 
within the main contrasts and gradations) 
dissonances arc taken louder than consonances, 
since the first excite and exacerbate while the 
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second soothe our emotions; (iv) a forceful 
Affect calls for loud volume; (v) interrupted 
cadences are to he emphasized; (vi) chro¬ 
matic notes may be stressed above diatonic 
in suitable cases; (vii) certain ornaments are 
especially characterized by dynamic shadings. 

Of these rules by far the most im|>ortant is 
that enjoining dissonances louder than con¬ 
sonances. In Baroque music of whatever 
period it is quite essential to stress or even 
swell the discord, but to let the resolution fall 
away from it in volume. Of all the transient 
nuances this is least at the will of the per¬ 
former and most at the dictate of the musical 
structure; it is equally ncc<>sar) whether the 
main level is loud or soft, increasing, decreas¬ 
ing or stationary. Renaissance music requires 
the same treatment; ami indeed wherever the 
technique of discord and resolution occurs, in 
music of whatever date, this is the natural 
rule, to which exceptions are now made more 
frequently than warrantably. Even the 
smallest nuance should stand in organic rela¬ 
tionship with the melodic, harmonic and rhyth¬ 
mic structure of the music ; but in most cases 
this relationship, being loo subtle lor conscious 
analysis, depends on uncons< ious tradition and 
intuition — rightly so. Trm|>erainent is en¬ 
tirely to the fore; yet even here nothing really 
arbitrary can be admitted. 

The entire problem of dynamics needs for 
its solution a developed sense of the implua- 
lions of the music itself. From the 19th 
century onwards composers and editors have 
tended to relieve the jicrforiiicr of as much as 
possible of this responsibility The extent to 
which they can do so is limited. Schumann 
used fewer dynamic markings at the end than 
at the beginning of his career. Editors' mark¬ 
ings an- never to be trusted blindly; even the 
composer’s are sometimes more or less dis¬ 
regarded, by no means invariably without 
justification, though often so. Where, as is 
the case in early music, original markings arc 
uncommon, old-fashioned editors and per¬ 
formers have naturally tended to misapply 
modern principles, and it is in reaction against 
this mistake that some recent authorities have 
largely narrowed their use of dynamic changes 
to those of the ” terrace ” variety. The weight 
•if the Baroque evidence seems conclusively 
against any such extreme ; anil by the time of 
(I. 1 *. E. Bach it is unmistakably so, since he 
praises a harpsichord with pedal stops on the 
express grounds of its superiority in making 
gradual dynamic changes. But a forerunner 
of this instrument had already been used and 
extolled by Mace in 1676, for the same reason. 
If, therefore, but only if the performer has 
trained himself to apprehend the dynamic 
implications of the Baroque style in question 
where these differ from more familiar styles, 
he may trust his intuition here as elsewhere, 


and will need to do so even if th*- editor has 
used as many markings as a modern score, and 
as reliably. The I km markings need inter¬ 
preting. 

(6) Balance.—A partic ular aspect of dyna¬ 
mics, i.e. the relative volume of the different 
parts. An accompanied melody can often be 
allowed to stand out alx>ve its accompani¬ 
ment ; but a combination of melodics always 
demands careful handling. In polyphonic 
mu'ic the performer, besides the natural rise 
and fall of his own part, must be constantly 
on guard to rise to important entries and fall 
to less iin|H>rtant phrases: in other words, to 
get out of the way. If this is not done the 
temptation to force each entry in hope of 
making it tell becomes irresistible, competition 
liecomcs cumulative and all clarity is destroyed. 

I he sense of polyphonic giv e and take can 
itself become an element in musical intuition, 
but it will not do so without deliberate self- 
discipline, and it cannot afford to In- arbitrary 
ill the smallest degree. 

( 7 ) Texture. — |*hc a< tual colouring of the 
tone, particularly on stringed instruments 
where control of this fa< t<»r is unusually great, 
is an extremely |>ersonal element in expression, 
but one which needs to be matched to the 
requirements of the music much more accu¬ 
rately than is always realized. A great violinist 
has always a certain indefinable timbre highly 
expressive of his own individuality, and the 
same i% true of other instruments in varying 

degrees. Fhis is most desirable ; but he also 
can and should modify the texture of sound to 
suit the music. There is a splendidly massive 
and opaque quality of tone appropriate to 
many passages from the 19th-century roman¬ 
tics but catastrophic in those of the 18th cen- 
turv, equally impassioned hut in a different 
vein. 1’here is an almost strained intensilv 

v.in. b sometimes serves late Beethoven as well 

as it serves Mozart or Purcell ill. There is an 
icy glitter occasionally proper to our neo- 
classicists, and a transparent but warm and 
easy flow proper to J. S. Bach. It is for the 
performer to combine the expression of his 
own personality with the imperative require¬ 
ments of the music. As usual, he will he at 
an advantage in familiar styles of which the 
tradition remains strong and at a disadvantage 
in unfamiliar styles of which the tradition 
has been interrupted, that is to say in the 
Baroque and older schools. The quality most 
insisted on in Baroque descriptions is daritv. 
Simpson (* Division Violist ’, 1659) ** full and 
clear sound”; Playford (‘Introduction’, 
1655) *• a clear sound ”; Mace (' Mustek's 
Monument 167G) “a Ha ndsoin — Smooth 
-• Sweet — Smart — Clear — Stroak ; or else 
1 lay not at all \ Indeed, in an age pre¬ 
dominantly contrapuntal transparency is the 
most obvious requirement. 
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Contrary to popular belief, high positions 
and spontaneous vibrato are both proper to 
Baroque string music. Geminiani in 1740 
taught the 7th position on all strings of the 
violin; Simpson in 1659 already took the 
viola da gamba to the same height. Neverthe¬ 
less, the veiled colourings resulting are far less 
typical than the rounder sounds of the low 
positions (above all the first), excepting in 
virtuoso solos. Vibrato is a natural means of 
expression on the voice and many instru¬ 
ments, and was taught in several varieties by 
Caccini, Iosi (voice), Playford, Simpson, 
Marais (violin, viol), Hotteterre (flute), Mar- 
purg, C. P. E. Bach (clavichord) and others. 
Jean Rousseau (‘Traitc dc la viole’, 1687) 
wrote “ one uses it in all circumstances when 
the duration of the note permits it” and Gemi¬ 
niani (' Art of . . . the Violin ’, 1740) recom¬ 
mended it “ as often as possible ”, slowly 
on long notes, rapidly on short notes; but 
these arc somewhat extreme opinions. Most 
Baroque authorities preferred to confine the 
vibrato to the more expressive notes, and until 
the generation of Kreisler this has been the 
most accepted as it is possibly the most 
musicianly practice (Spohr in his * Violin 
School ’ of 1831 wrote " avoid its frequent use, 
and in improper places "). The present fashion 
favours an incessant and rather tight vibrato, 
but provided gross exaggeration in any 
direction is avoided (especially in early music) 
the matter is one which can best be left to 
individual preference. On wind instruments 
a much warmer, slower and more selective 
vibrato is in current favour. 

(8) Articulation. —By no means every 
note is to be sustained for its full duration. 
Many arc curtailed, and the curtailed portion 
is replaced by a silence. Engramclle (* Tono- 
tcchnic', 1775) wrote that all [sir!] notes 
" have a certain length of sound and a certain 
length of silence, which combine to make the 
whole value of the note . . . those intervals, 
more or less long, I call silences of articula¬ 
tion ”. Bedos (‘ L'Art du facteur d’orgucs ’, 

1766) spoke of “ the combinations of silences, 
held and touched notes to form the articula¬ 
tion of the music Quantz f Versuch 
1752) wrote that " the notes must not sound 
as though glued together. You must use your 
tongue on wind instruments and the attack 
of the bow on stringed instruments to give 
the necessary articulation ", avoiding “ slur¬ 
ring what should be detached notes and de¬ 
taching what should be slurred ” (but he 
discourages much slurring). Geminiani in his 
‘ Art of . . . the Violin * (1740) gives much 
detailed advice, from which it appears that 
the normal ditachi of the modern violinist 
(notes bowed separately but in a legato style) 
had a remarkably small place in his technique, 
being largely replaced either by a light stac¬ 


cato or by an easy and resilient “sprung” 
ditachi in which the bow nearly but not quite 
rebounds from the string.' C. P. E. Bach 
( Versuch ’, 1753) encourages harpsichordists 
to play staccato on occasion in terms which 
suggest that the normal touch on this instru¬ 
ment was legato, as it must be to maintain a 
singing tone; Diruta (‘ Transilvano’, 1597) a 
century and a half earlier had rebuked organ¬ 
ists who “ lose half the harmony ” because 
they " strike the keys and raise their hands 
I here is much other evidence throughout the 
Baroque period, and some of it is confused and 
apparently contradictory. Different Baroque 
styles require different treatment, and different 
instruments impose different technical con¬ 
siderations ; but the following generalizations 
are fairly reliable: 

(i) The correct original technique is often 
the best guide — for example, the early finger¬ 
ings of keyboard instruments were designed to 
impose silences of articulation at the desired 
points but not at others.* Conversely, an 
incorrect technique may interpose insuperable 
obstacles; for example, playing the viola da 
gamba with cello bowing makes its character¬ 
istic articulation impossible. 

(ii) Except in cantabiU passages the degree 
of articulation is likely to be much greater 
than in more recent music, though never such 
as to allow the notes of a phrase to fall apart. 

A genuine familiarity with Baroque idioms is 
required in order to judge the articulation 
sensitively and exactly ; but the chief danger 
is an inappropriate legato. This is to he 
avoided partly by silences of articulation, 
which have the effect of lightening the texture 
as if by letting in the air; partly by a certain 
crispness of attack, not massive but incisive, 
which has the effect of a somewhat pointed 
style. 

In more recent music the norm on stringed 
instruments is not the “ sprung ” ditachi but 
the smooth ditachi (so called; the term is a 
misleading one), which alternates with a firm 
staccato and with the spiccato style, whose use 
in early music is much less habitual (Baroque 
passages arc often bowed at the heel with the 
bow leaving the string which should properly 
be bowed, for correct articulation, near the 
point with the bow not quite leaving the 
string). Signs of articulation became not 
uncommon during the latter 17th and the 
18th centuries, and have multiplied of late*; 
but on any instrument their translation into 
practice if shown, and their mental provision 
if not shown, are essentially matters for the 
performer’s judgment. 

(9) Phrasing. — Articulation between 
phrases or passages is still more necessary and 
is likely to be still more marked between 

• Set Staccato & Violin Playino. 

* Sft Fingering. * Stt Staccato. 
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phrases lhan between notes within the phrase. 1 
It may be far from easy to delect the phrase- 
endings in an unfamiliar idiom; but it is 
of paramount importance. When detected, 
they must be made clear in performance by a 
silence of articulation either robbed from the 
value of the last note of the phrase ended or 
added as a momentary break in tempo before 
the next phrase begins. Its duration may vary 
from the least appreciable to the greatest 
intelligible, and is governed solely by circum¬ 
stances. Frescobaldi (Toccatas, 1G14) de¬ 
manded an (unwritten) pause on the last note 
of a passage ** even if this note is a quaver or 
semiquaver, since such a pause prevents con¬ 
fusion between one phrase and another . 
Mace (* Musick’s Monument ', 167O) de¬ 
manded " a kind of Cessation, or standing 
still, sometimes Longer, and sometimes 
Shorter, according to the Nature, or Requiring 
of the Humour of the Musick (.hiantz 
(* Versuch ’, 1752) wrote “you must not 
divide ideas which belong together, and con¬ 
versely you must divide them when their 
musical sense is complete, whether a pause 
mark is shown or not ”. 

The pause mark or fumata became familiar 
in the 17th century in its modern sense ol a 
delay in the time (with, however, a possible 
further implication of improvising a caden/a). 
The phrasing comma was freely used by 
Couperin (who also employed short lines be- 
tween notes to indicate the opposite effect, 
namely a high degree of conjunction); it must 
lie carefully distinguished in music of his school 
from the similar signs used for certain orna¬ 
ments. Other signs are in modern use, the 
most convenient and valuable l>eing the single 
rising diagonal stroke ( / ) for a moderate 
articulation and the double stroke ( II) for an 
extreme one. Hut at no period have marks of 
articulation liven in the least common, ami a 
performer unable, with due familiarity, to find 
phrase-endings intuitively would certainly 
have mistaken his vocation. k. i>. 

EXPRESSION STOP. Ste Harmonium. 

EXPRESSIONSHARMON1UM. A Ger¬ 
man term for the harmonium producing its 
sound by exhalation of wind, not by suction. 

EXTEMPORIZATION or IMPROVISA¬ 
TION. The art of thinking and performing 
music simultaneously. It is therefore the 
primitive act of music-making, existing from 
the moment that the untutored individual 
obeys the impulse to relieve his feelings by 
bursting into song. Among all primitive 
peoples, therefore, musical composition con¬ 
sists of extemporization sulisequcntly memor¬ 
ized, and the process can proceed no farther 
until some method of notation is devised to 
record the composer’s musical thoughts inde¬ 
pendently of his musical performance. The 
1 St€ 
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folk music of all countries, so long as it has 
existed without notation, has been developed 
in this way. I lie composer extemporizes a 
melody either to a poem (possibly also extem¬ 
porized) or to the movements ol the dance, 
and memorizes it lor repetition later. Where 
memory is imperfect the power ol extemporiza¬ 
tion is called in again, either by the original 
composer or by some other, and so the melod) 
is gradually moulded in the passage ol time. 

Notation of any sort stereotypes the com- 
position once lor all. That is the difference 
between folksong and plainsting. 1 he Chris¬ 
tian church fixed its traditional melodies by 
notation comparatively early, while folksong 
remained unnoted and therelorc subject to 
perpetual variation by extempore additions. 
Much ol English folksong has been noted for 
the first time m our own generation. 

Hut the standardization ol the churc h’s song 
plainsongi by notation merely turned the 
impulse to extemporize m another direction. 
I he contrapuntal art of church music was 
developed primarily by tin* persistent desire 
of singers to extemporize additions, ornaments 
ami contrasting melodies 4 on and around the 
prescrib'd plainsong. Experiments made ex¬ 
temporaneously were passed into writing; 
they then became codified ami reduced to rule. 
The conflict between ecclesiastical authority 
and the exuberant fancy of singers in extern- 
porization, existing from the famous edict ol 
Pope John XXII * (1322) to the Council of 
Trent (« 545 ~<> 3 )» has been noted by all his¬ 
torians; another and a more purely artistic 
conflict has not been so generally recognized : 
the conflict between the composer who writes 
and the impulse of the |>erformer to embellish 
by extemporization. That, which Iwgan in 
the middle ages, was carried on at any rate 
to the beginning of the 19th century. The 
whole history ol composed music from John 
Dunstable to Beethoven may be described as 
the process of making the composer's defences 
sure against the incursions of the extemporizer. 

Extemporization played a large part in the 
two forms most characteristic of the 17th 
century, the opera and the sonata. The 
singer of an aria was expected to show bis skill 
in extemporized ornamentation, especially at 
cadences, and the composer left him free to do 
so; Corelli and other founders of the Italian 
sonatas for strings frequently made their 
written parts a mere sketch of what the player 
should do. C. 1 *. E. Bach's comments in his 
* Vcrsuch ’ show that he regarded extempor¬ 
ized ornamentation as a legitimate part of the 
harpsichord player's interpretation. 

For two centuries (17th and 18th) accom¬ 
paniment both in the opera and in concerted 
chamber music: was generally left to the ex¬ 
temporizing skill of a harpsichord player 

* S ., Ducaxt. * Stt 0.11. M.. II. 89. 
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guided by the indications of a figured thorough¬ 
bass part. Gradually the autocracy of com¬ 
posers curtailed these liberties. Handel brow¬ 
beating his singers, Bach pursuing a course 
of peaceful penetration by so elaborating 
his instrumental obbligati that neither singer 
nor harpsichordist could indulge in independ¬ 
ent action, indicate the general process of 
strengthening the composer’s defences. By 
Mozart’s day the singer of an aria and the 
player of a solo concerto alike had to submit 
to discipline, and both were only, as it were, 
let out on sufferance in passages marked 
cadence or cadenza, where the orchestra was 
brought to a halt, generally on the \ chord 
preceding the final dominant-to-tonic ending. 

1 he cadenza of the concerto was still fre¬ 
quently extemporized at the beginning of the 
19th century, and sometimes later. Even 
Brahms in his violin Concerto (1879) allowed 
for it, but by that time the custom of writing 
cadenzas had become so general that his friend 
Joachim promptly composed cadenzas for the 
work, Thus the divorce of extempore from 
written composition was made absolute. 

Meantime extemporization had had a dis¬ 
tinguished history as an independent art; it 
had exerted at times a powerful influence on 
written composition and had in turn been 
influenced by the rules which, crystallizing 
round instrumental composition, produced 
works in distinguishable forms. This history 
was more especially bound up with the per¬ 
fecting of keyboard instruments, organ, harpsi- 
chord, etc., towards the end of the 16th 
century, lor they gave to the single player 
complete control of harmony. The European 
reputation which the English virtuoso of these 
instruments, John Bull, enjoyed, was evidently 
founded largely on his power of extemporiza¬ 
tion at the keyboard, especially that of the 
organ. In the 17th century the organists of 
Germany developed the great school of organ 
music which culminated in J. S. Bach largely 
on the basis of extemporization. Such rhap¬ 
sodic forms as the toccata and fantasia were 
created in this way, and many existing speci¬ 
mens of the more loosely constructed kind seem 
to justify the suggestion that they may have 
been extemporized first and noted afterwards. 

Of even greater importance was the organists' 
extempore preluding on chorales or hymn- 
tunes. What the singers of descant had done 
with the plainsong in the 14th century German 
organists did with the Lutheran melodics in 
the 17th, and with at least equally important 
results. If the efforts of the dcscantcrs may be 
said to have evolved the counterpoint which 
made Palestrina’s 4 Missa Papac Marcelli ’ pos¬ 
sible, the organists equally put tools into the 
hands of the greatest master of them all with 
which to fashion the St. Matthew Passion. 
Rrinkcn’s commendation of Bach's own cx- 
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temporization on a chorale is sufficient evi¬ 
dence of this. 

In the 18th century the debt which written 
composition owed to the extempore player was 
repaid. All the accounts bear witness to the 
fact that what impressed listeners in that 
classic age most profoundly was the ability of 
the masters to extemporize in fugue and 
sonata, which the written art had evolved. 
Their triumph was to show that they could do 
without premeditation at the keyboard what 
they did in their studies on paper. Handel 
playing between the parts of his oratorios in 
London, Bach accepting themes from Frederick 
the Great at Potsdam (1747), Mozart and 
Clemcnti competing in Vienna (1781) arc 
particularly salient instances among the many 
which crowd the pages of 18th-century history. 
Their admirers never tired of the marvel; the 
more subtle the art of instrumental composi¬ 
tion became, the more they could wonder at 
the masters' command of its subtleties of form 
and style in extempore playing, until the story 
is rounded ofT by Czerny's explicit account 1 
of Beethoven’s extemporization in three ways, 
namely, first-movement sonata form, varia¬ 
tions and free fantasia. 

Many eminent composers of later times have 
been masters of extemporization, from Men¬ 
delssohn and Hummel to C&ar Franck and 
Saint-Sacns, yet undoubtedly in the 191b 
century the art retired rather into the back¬ 
ground, except among French organists, in 
whose training elaborate extemporization, in¬ 
cluding improvised polyphonic playing, is an 
essential factor. Several causes contributed to 
this. Romanticism, which set comparatively 
little store by perfection of form, killed that 
wonder at the capacity to produce fugues and 
sonatas extempore which brought fame to the 
performances of earlier masters. Moreover, 
specialization reached a stage hitherto unheard 
of in which great composers appeared, like 
Wagner and Berlioz, who were scarcely able to 
play their own works on the pianoforte, much 
less improvise in their manner. Such men 
thought in terms of the orchestra, not in terms 
of their hands on a keyboard. Again, the 
conventionalizing of all music-making by the 
spread of public concerts and the premium 
set on personal interpretation of famous works 
tended to banish extemporization. There have 
been pianists from time to time who introduced 
it into their recitals, but with only very partial 
success. 

Not unnaturally it has flourished most con¬ 
spicuously among organists, since the organist s 
duties in church favour if they do not abso¬ 
lutely demand it. The two French composers 
mentioned above were organists, and the 
French use of the organ in churches to provide 
interludes between various parts of the Mass 
1 Thayer, II. 3 * 7 - 
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and Vespers is peculiarly favourable to organ 
extemporization. The record of English or¬ 
ganists is by no means insignificant, though 
the English cathedral service practically allows 
a place to it only in voluntaries Ix-forc and 
after the office, and sometimes as an introduc¬ 
tion to the anthem. S. S. Wesley (1810-76) 
was a great master of extemporization. As lie- 
sat at the organ extemporizing after scivice he 
appeared to be like a man in a hypnotic 
trance. His playing would include the most 
daring modulations and harmonic effects, 
which anticipated those of modern music.' 
It is recorded that the beautiful o|x-ning pass¬ 
age of his anthem * Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace * was originally improvised as a 
voluntary. E. J. Hopkins (1818-1901), for 
fifty-five* years organist of the Temple Church, 
London, was famous for hit extemporized 
introductions to anthems, and hit successor, 
Walford Davies, carried the tradition farther. 
Edwin Lemarc, W. G. Alcock, Alfred Hollins 
and W. W olstenholme, the last two stimulated 
in this direction by the fact of their blindness, 
have been oilier worthy representatives of the 
art in England. 

Extempore plating is now recognized as an 
important factor in musical education even in 
the most elementary stages. S> stems of mental 
training and " aural culture ” for children and 
young musicians, such as those of Jaqucs- 
Dakro/c and Yorke Trotter, rely oil it to a 
considerable extent. As .1 means of teaching 
the simple principles »l form, the balance oi 
rhythmic phrases in the structure of melodies, 
the current figures of speech in harmony and 
the contrasts producible by modulation, it lias 
proved invaluable. It brings reason to the 
support of instinct and quickens the intelli¬ 
gence. Years ago it was said to l>e doubtful 
whether '* the art of improvisation could ever 
hr satisfactorily taught ” *, hut the statement 
could hardly stand to-dav. It has l»een real¬ 
ized that not only can it lx- taught just so far 
as and no farther than written composition 
can lx- taught (that is, you cannot create genius 
hut you can impart technique), but it is one 
of the most direct ways of teaching music itself. 
It is the most natural means of approach. 

11. C. c., adds. 
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EXTENSION ORGAN. An organ in 
which voinc of the stops on riser manuals and 
|xrdaU arc obtained by playing the parent 
ranks of pipr % in various pin he». A rank of 
pipes can be “extended " by adding twelve 
notes in the ba*s to make a 16-ft. stop bv 
playing an 8-ft. stop an octave lower, .j-ft. 
and 2-ft. slops arc obtained by adding extra 
octaves to the top of the parent rank. 1 Tac¬ 
tically all British organ builders use the system 
for increasing the effects of their pedal organs, 
but only Compton has developed it artistically 
throughout the whole organ. The system is 
little used in America and on the continent of 
Europe in organs for c hurchci or concert-halls. 

w. 1.. s. (ii). 

EXTRAVAGANZA. A hybrid word dr- 
rived from the English "extravagance” but 
taking its ending from the Italian slraiaganza. 
It is applied to works which depend for their 
interest on extravagant fancy of one kind or 
another. 

1 It has been applied to instrumental 
works which cither violate the conventions of 
contemporary style purposely or arc designed 
in the spirit of caricature. Mozart's * Ein 
inusikalischcr Spass' (K. 52a) has been 
quoted as the classical instance of instrumental 
extravaganza. In an age which disowns all 
conventions extravaganza of this type is 
scarcely possible. Stanford's ' Ode to Dis¬ 
cord ’ may Ik- recalled, however, as an attempt 
to caricature the liberties of the modern 
composer. 

(2) 'I he word is most frequently met with in 
connection with the theatre, but there the 
extravagance is more usually in the part of the 
playwright than in that of the musician. Thus 
W. S. Gilbert used it more than once as a 
sub-title, e.g.* Trial by Jury, an Extravaganza'. 

it. c. c. 

Bum. RraiAX r.s. Wai.iir II.. • Tin- U.,Il.nl Burlexiiie* 
ami r.xUavxgaiiMs (M.Q., XXXVI, 1950. 

EYSLER, Joseph (von) (A. Schwcchal nr. 
Vienna, 8 Feb. 17G5; d. Vienna, 24 July 
1846). 

Austrian Conductor and composer. He look 
lessons from Albrcchtsbcrgcr in 1777-79, and 
,n '793 his former master gave him a testi¬ 
monial in which he places him second only to 
Mozart. Both Haydn (1787) and M ozart 
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(1 79 °) testified to his ability as a composer and 
his fitness for the post of Kapellmeister. Eybler 
nursed Mozart during his last illness, and after 
his death it was to him that the widow at 
once committed the task of completing the 
Requiem. He accepted the charge in a letter 
dated 21 Dec. 1791 and began the work, but 
soon gave it up. It was then that it was handed 
over to Sussmayr. 

Eybler was appointed choirmaster to a 
church in the suburbs in 1792, and in 1794 to 
tlic " Schotten " monastery in Vienna itself. 
About this time his first work, three string 
quartets, dedicated in Italian to Haydn, was 
published by Tracg. In 1804 he was ap¬ 
pointed vice- Kapellmeister, in 1810 music- 
master to the imperial children and, on 
Salieri s retirement in 1824, chief Kapellmeister. 
In 1834 he was ennobled by the emperor, 
whose meetings for quartet practice he had 
regularly attended. A year before he had been 
obliged to give up the exercise of his profession 
owing to a paralytic stroke while conducting 
Mozart’s Requiem. 

Eyblcr’s opera 1 Das Zauberschwert ’ was 
performed at the Lcopoldstadt Theatre in 
Vienna in 1802, and some other operas arc in 
the possession of the Gcsellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. For the Tonkunstler-Socictat, of 
which he was many years president, he wrote 
the cantata ‘Die Hirten bci der Krippc* (1794) 
and for the emperor 4 Die vicr letzten Dingc 
an oratorio first performed at court (1810) and 
afterwards by the Tonkunstler-Socictat. His 
printed works — chamber music, pieces for 
pianoforte and other instruments, vocal music 
and several symphonies — were favourites in 
their day, but his church music is of greater 
value. His best work is the Requiem in C 
minor. Haslinger published this, seven 
masses, two Te Dcums, thirteen offertories, 
gradual* and vespers, of which some long 
continued in use. c. f. p 

Set alio Albrcclmbrrger (lecher). Sonnltiihncr (a. 

' Vicr Icl/tcii Dingo oratorio lit».). 

Eyck, Robert van. .SrrGhcluwc (cantata). Schouw- 
man (songs). 

EYCKEN, Simon van der. See Quercu. 
EYE MUSIC. A special use of musical 
notation, characteristic of certain compositions 
written between 1500 and 1650 and, to a 
lesser extent, of the music of earlier and later 
periods. In eye music the performer can 
derive two simultaneous interpretations from 
the signs on the page in front of him, one 
purely musical anti the other symbolical. Eye 
music does not include (1) the use of musical 
signs for decorative or cryptographic pur¬ 
poses >, since their musical significance is 
thereby completely destroyed; (2) the com¬ 
plicated cross-rhythms of the English virginal- 
ists, designed for the eye rather than for the 
ear: these uses of notation have little or no 
1 Set Cryptography. 


symbolic meaning; (3) puzzle-canons: here 
the musical meaning becomes apparent only 
after the symbolism has been unravelled; 
(4) the private asides to the player of com¬ 
posers like Erik Satie, for‘these do not use the 
signs of musical notation. 

Eye music and word painting are two par¬ 
ticular instances of a widely held philosophy 
of music having its roots in Platonic thought, 
and summed up in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
epigram that music “ is an hieroglyphical and 
shadowed lesson of the whole world ”. The 
same attitude lies behind the moralizing 
verses, filled with musical words and phrases, 
of William Cornish and the Leckingficld 
proverbs: 

The margin silver and ihe nolds sable 

Should move us lo remembrance of the joys interminable. 

This idea of congruity between the narrow 
world of music and the universal world of life 
and thought finds its first and simplest expres¬ 
sion in word painting — the onomatopoeia of: 



el tur • tur nidum. 


and the visual images of rolling : 



and of ascent and descent: 



A • seen • diL De - seen • dil 


found in plainsong. Many examples will 
be found analysed and illustrated in Alee 
Robertson’s 4 The Interpretation of Plain- 
chant ’. In these and other instances, found 
both in plainsong and in polyphony, the visual 
image of the notes on the page supports and 
heightens, and provides a parallel to, the aural 
image of the music. Word painting of this 
kind is nearly always associated with verbal 
ideas of motion or of linear form and it con¬ 
stitutes one kind of eye music, though perhaps 
not the most typical or intellectually stimulat¬ 
ing one. Innumerable instances of its use 
may be found in the music of all periods, 
associated with words like 44 rise ”, 44 fall ”, 
“step”, “pace”, “crooked”, “slope”, 

44 scatter ”, 44 wave ”, 44 hover ”, and so on. 

It is difficult to establish a precise dividing- 
line between word painting and eye music 
proper. Perhaps one of the earliest instances 
of pure eye music is to be found in Johannes 
/Manus’s very curious motet 4 Fons cithari- 
zancium — Sub Arturo — In omnem terram , 
written in 1425 or so (see D.T.O., XL, 9-nb 
The text of the contratcnor part consists of a 
44 potted ” history of music, from Tubal to 
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Alanus, and each of the technical terms it con¬ 
tains is scrupulously matched in the musical 
setting. Thus Guido's invention ol the musical 
stave and his use of its lines and spaces is 
illustrated by a melodic passage leaping up 
the spaces of the slave and tumbling down the 
lines. At the words “ Franco gave music its 
measure” the melody consists of a chain of 
equal semibreves forming a complicated cross¬ 
rhythm with the main stream of the music; 
and the same cross-rhythm is used later to the 
words " triplarii . . . emiolii ”, since it^ tech¬ 
nical term was Itmiolia. 

Another more mannered use of eye nuwic is 
confined almost entirely to the 16th and early 
17th centuries, a period characterized on the 
one hand by a gre at deal of thought and dis¬ 
cussion about the matching ol words with 
suitable music, and on the other by an un¬ 
usually rich variety of notational signs. Most 
note-shapes existed in two forms: black 

(= • i J }) and white (a 0 J J J). 
the duration of a white >yml>ol usually differing 
from that of a black. Thus the blackness or 
whiteness of .1 note had primarily a musical 
significance, but it could also have a sym¬ 
bolic al one i! words like " black ”, " shade ”, 
" Nigella ", " death ”, ” blind ”, ” colour ", 
” night ", ” Be elzebub " and ” darkness " 
were associated with black notes, and words 

like ” white ", " day ", " light ", " pale ", 
" wan " and " open " with white notes. A 
mourning-song, one on the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian (1519), for instance, 
may be written in black notation throughout, 
even though the other songs in the same 
manuscript arc in white. The rich store of 
time-signatures in use at this period could be 
similarly used: the theological mysteries of 
certain passages in the Creed could be appro¬ 
priately symbolized by setting the individual 
polyphonic lines in conllicting yet congruent 
tiinc-signaturcs (Dufay and others); madrigal 
words like " new masks and forms ", " divers 
tongues", " be changed into a thousand 
forms ", “ change her mood ” are treated in 
the same way. Echoes of this are found in 
Handel (the use of rapidly changing time- 
signatures in ’ Rinaldo ’ to signify the hero’s 
madness) and in programme music by 
Couperin and Fux (to symbolize Mightiness 
or the resolution of conflict in peaceful 
union). Telemann’s Gulliver Suite for two 
violins (from the ‘ Getreue Musikmcister ’) 
includes a Lilliputian chaconne and a Brob- 
dignagian gigue, the one in absurdly small 
note-values (3-32) and the other in ridicu¬ 
lously large ones (24-1) — charmingly apt to 
their titles, and a clear instance of eye music 
since only the performers see the point of the 
joke. 

The names of the various musical signs arc 
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often used in eye music. “ Change her 
mood ” is associated with a change of time- 
signature, since “ mood " is the technical 
term for the (duple or triple) relationship 
In-tween breve and long. And of course words 
like "long", “breve", "bind”, “ lega", 
” passaggi ", - radoppian " will Ik- linked to a 
long, a breve, a chain of suspensions, a tie, a 
florid run and a passage in dupla proportion 
in which the duration of the written symbol 
is only one half of what it would normally be). 
The words " sharp ", " flat ", “ chromatic ", 
“ hi*to ‘ coincide with the occurrence in the 
musical text of sharps, flats and chromatic 
parages for /into "feigned", and thus- 

■w • • The syllables •* re ”, “ mi ", 

" " s,, l ”» " hi " occurring in a verbal 

text will be Spiced by being set to a note with 
the corrcs|w>nding solmization syllable. 

Sometimes the comber's line of thought 
will be more difficult for us to explain, especi¬ 
ally if the technical term involved in the pun 
< for all these are musical puns) has long been 
olrtolete. For instance, one might expect the 
words - sustincte In. ” m G. Nasco’s motet 
' I rwiis cst anima inea * to be set to a sustained 
note of some kind. Instead it is given a pro¬ 
gression of a chromatic semitone. Why? 
In 14th- and 15 th-century musical theory 
('-.?• . 1 - <|c Muris, whose treatise was still well 
known in the 16th century-), “ sustinere" 
means ” to raise a chromatic semitone ”. 

A fourth class of eye music is almost too 
trivial 10 mention. Its essence Is that numbers 
in the text must be directly matched in the 
music. " Garnished with five pearls ", for 
instance: a semibreve is pearl-shancd and 
five of them in a row (at the same pitch) will 
do to symbolize the five |>earls. “ Fair Chillis 
I saw sitting all alone ”: a solo soprano, of 
course. " hirst two by two ": pairs of voices 
arc appropriate. " Ten commandments ” : 
ten fug a I entries. But this is descending to 
symbolism of the most automatic kind. So is 
the- conceit of writing out the music of a love- 
song on a stave bent into a heart-shape, of a 
l>crpctu.d canon on one bent into a circle, of 
a canon 4 in 2 as a crucifix (theologically 
something of a malapropism?). More than 
one instance exists of the symbolism of the 
C.rucmxion by means of a set of notes in the 
form or a cross. Compare : 

x— e. _ ‘Bimno 

mmmm 

and : 

M rt 



' Uacii) 
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Two very special instances of eye music in 
the 20th century may perhaps be noted here. 
One is the system, due to Ludwig, of laying 
out tiie music of an isorythmic motet so that 
the recurring groups of staves on the printed 
page reproduce the structural divisions of the 
music. Examples of its use will be found in 
his edition of Machault’s motets and in the 
recently published volume of Dufay’s iso¬ 
rhythmic motets (in his collected works, edited 
by dc Van). The original function of musical 
notation was to provide the performer with a 
recipe for music-making; here its function 
has been widened in order to provide the 
reader with a map of the music’s structure. 
The same kind of enlargement of scope is 
perhaps to be seen in the music of certain 
twelve-note composers; the laws governing 
the construction of the piece of music can be 
apprehended only from looking at the music, 
not from hearing it. 

To conclude this discussion one warning is 
perhaps necessary. It must not be assumed 
that all composers between 1500 and 1650 or 
so made use of these devices. Eye music was 
a mannerism, confined above all to two 
groups of composers : the madrigalists (Italian, 
roughly speaking from 1550 to 1625, and die 
more italianatc English madrigalists, though 
to a much lesser extent) and the mystics. By 
no means all even of these men used eye music; 
in the hands of the best of them it retains a 
spontaneous charm and is never worked to 
death. r. t. d. 


Bibl. —Eisjteiv. A., 'Aub 
Z.I.M.G., XIV, 8 - 3 i (pa 
the author'* book * The 
lated into English). 

, S “ a,l ° Cryptography, Musical. DanrkerU (for 
chessboard canon). 

EYSLER, Edmund (b. Vienna, 12 Mar. 
1874; d. Vienna, 4 Oct. 1949). 

Austrian composer. He studied at the 
Vienna Conservatory under J. N. Fuchs and 
Robert Fuchs. He wrote no fewer than 63 
works for the stage, including 40 full-length 
operettas, 20 operettas in one act, two full- 
length operas (including ‘ Der Hexenspiegcl') 
and a one-act opera. The first operetta was 
' Bru dcr Straubinger ’, produced at the Theater 
an der Wien in 1903, the chief hit in which, the 
song “ Kiisscn ist keinc Sund ”, beramr a world 
success. Later notable operettas were * Die 
Schutzcnliesel * (1905), ‘ Kimstlcrblut ’ (1906), 
'Der lachende Ehemann ’ (1912) and be¬ 
tween the two wars (1927) ' Die goldcnc 
Mcisicrin \ which is occasionally revived even 
to-day. The last to be heard in Vienna (1947), 
and the most successful of all, was ‘ Wiener 
Musik 

Eysler's stage pieces stem from the Singifiiel 
and satisfied above all the demand for popular 
music at the suburban theatres of Vienna 
during the era of monarchist Austria preceding 
the first world war. They show considerable 
skill and abound in attractive songs. 11. k, 
Bibl.— Phosl. R., * Edmund Eyiler * (Vienna, 1947)- 
Eyaaelatein, Ben van. Stt Schouwman (' Uil het 
leven der Oranje'iindd. m.). 

EZIO (Opera). Set Metastasio. 
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